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PREFACE 


TO THE 

TWENTY-THIRD VOLUME 


or 


THE ASIATIC. JOURNAL. 


The commencement of a new year and a now volume afford* a con¬ 
venient opportunity for addressing a few prefatory observations to the 
readers of the Asiatic Journal. 

Eleven years have now elapsed since the first appearance of this work, 
which, during the greater part of the eventful period, has been the only 
general popular record of political transactions in British India, of 
occurrences at home and abroad, connected with that interesting 
country, as well as of the progress of the various discoveries made 
respecting the geography, the history, the statistics, the moral and 
physical circumstances, of the extensive territories comprehended within, 
or in the vicinity of, the vast empire of Great Britain in the East, It 
has been, moreover, an cssentiul part of its plan to arrest, as it were, 
the evanescent hues of opinion upon passing events, by condensing the 
contents of the various newspapers published in India. 

This consideration alone imparts a valuo to the Asiatic Journal, thus 
constituted a receptacle of abundant materials for history: a value 
increasing, not diminishing, by the lapse of time. Its original contri¬ 
butions to science and literature are likewise already appreciated by 
writers of the present day, foreign as well as English, who have avowed 
their obligations to this Journal for much valuable information. 

Possessed of such claims to public regard, the Asiatic Journal, by 
recent salutary changes in its constitution, has, in the opinion of com¬ 
petent judges, established new pretensions to patronage: these tho 
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editor and proprietors are sedulously endeavouring to corroborate, by 
adopting every practicable suggestion for improving the work, in each 
department 5 and they have, very lately, made a further addition to its 
dimensions. 

Grateful for the support which the Journal experiences, they are 
unwilling to advert to the expense incurred in order, to g$n and secure 
that support; as some subscribers, however, may not be aware of the 
extraordinary expenditure required for this work, they may be excused 
for stating, that the original cost and the postage of newspapers from 
every part of the East (hies of each Indian paper being imported, 
for the purpose of obtaining the very earliest intelligence), the charge 
for rapid printing and cancellations (an inconvenience peculiar to such 
a work as this), and, lastly, the reporting and printing in full 
the Debates at the East-India House, constitute altogether a heavy 
tax superadded to the expenses incurred by monthly publications in 
general. 

The editor takes occasion to assert that, in its political views and 
sentiments, the Asiatic Journal is entirely independent. It is, however, 
essentially a literary and scientific work; in this respect, its scope is as 
comprehensive as possible: history, geography, biography, literature in 
the largest sense of the term, every branch of philosophy, navigation, 
trade, and commerce,—all these subjects, and whatsoever is connected 
therewith, bearing any relation to the East, will find admission into the 
Asiatic Journal i and the editor will feel obliged by any communica- 
tions upon those topics from contributors in Britain, the European con¬ 
tinent, or India, 
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THE MARQUESS OF HASTINGS. 

The character of an eminent personage, when he has recently quitted this 
stage of existence, demands, in our opinion, a more delicate and skilful hand 1 
to pourtray with fidelity, than it did whilst he was alive. The maxim which 
teaches that we should say only what is good of the dead, although it inter¬ 
prets rightly the charitable feelings which should actuate those who survive, 
must not be followed so implicitly and observed so literally, as to occasion the 
absolute concealrifent of what is base and pernicious in a character, or vices of 
habit injurious in the way of example; the temperate exposure of which is 
due from a biographer to the world. But in the case of public meri,the diffi¬ 
culty of pronouncing upon measures not yet fplly understood, or motives not 
yet clearly discerned, often perplexes the writer who undertakes to adjudicate 
the merits of an individual soon after his decease. If he is guided by right 
principles, he will, indeed, deem it equitable to lean towards the favourable 
ride of the question j because he may be deceived, and may wound a person 
incapable of defence. 

From such considerations, not from a blind obedience to the maxim before- 
mentioned, it probahly happens that violent reflections upon the characters of 
the lately dead are generally displeasing, without reference to the truth or 
falsehood of what is alleged. There is, moreover, a certain prejudice, if it 
deserve not a better name, which forbids our treading rudely upon the earth 
which covers a recent grave. 

This is the general, though not indeed universal, feeling of mankind: fee do, 
though rarely, meet with an instance (as in the case of the late Mr. Adam) 
where all these considerations are utterly disregarded; where death disarms 
not malice of its sting, but stimulates its venom; where the impotence of the 
object invites, instead of suspending, the assaults of the adversary. Such 
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conduct is, however, akirPR the ferocity of the savage, wno, uncovering the 
corpse of an enemy wh A if could not cope with whilst living, strides over 
it in unmanly triumph, mangling and mutilating it amidst yells of brutal joy. 

We prefix thjtoe reflections to a notice of the late Lord Hastings, because 
we have rectsmfy seen with pain and regret some remarks upon his character, 
with respect to the pecuniary difficulties in which his liberality involved him, 
which might probably be esteemed more just if they had not been, in our 
humble judgment, ill-timed, and, under all circumstances, ungenerous. 

It is not our present intention to give a memoir of the Marquess of Has¬ 
tings ; that office has been already performed very fully in the sketch of Ins 
history and administration, published in several successive numbcis of this 
Journal about three years back,* when he closed his political career in British 
India, with the history of which his name is now inseparably associated. To 
this sketch we refer our readers. We metely add, that upon his departure from 
that country, the theatre of splendid events, which will transmit his fame with 
lustre to remote posterity, he subsided to the governorship of Malta, then 
severed from that of the Ionian islands;—exhibiting a transition not altogether 
unlike that of the Emperor Charles V., and equally voluntaiy: the resignation 
of the office of Governor-general of India, on the part of Lord Hastings, 
proceeded from a wish to be relieved from the fatigues and duties of that sta¬ 
tion. The Chairman of the Court of Directors, in 1 822, distinctly declared, 
that “ his Lordship’s resignation had been accepted at his own earnest and 
anxious desire, and much against the will of the Court.”f 
It may, however, be convenient to state, briefly, that his Lordship was ap¬ 
pointed to the post of Governor-general and Commander-in-chief of the British 
territories in India, in December 1812, and reached that country in October 
1813; that in 1814 he commenced military operations against Nepaul, which, 

' being admirably conceived and skilfully executed, ended in the entire conquest 
(in fact) of that difficult country; that in the years 1810, 1817, and 1818, he 
purged the continent of the hordes of Pindarrics, and by consequence, was 
involved in the most extensive war with native powers ever prosecuted by the 
British arms in India, which, by wonderful political foresight and military 
talent, was not only terminated with glory to this country, to himself, and to 
his gallant army, but furnished, in fact, the means of establishing the settle¬ 
ment of India upon a broad and substantial foundation. The extension of 
territory obtained during his Lordship’s administration has consolidated, not 
attenuated, our eastern empire; and the war, so far from impoverishing, has, 
in the sequel, enriched the Company’s treasury. 

On his return from India, previous to revisiting his native country, his 
Lordship accepted (ns before observed) the insignificant post of Governor of 
Malta, at which island ho has resided ever since, with the exception of one 
visit to England, connected (we believe) with the subject of the Hyderabad 
financial question. 

In the month of November last, it appears from the statements in the 
public papers, his Lordship fell from his horse and sustained a severe injury, 
which produced fatal effects upon a hernia under which he had long 
laboured. He embarked on board a King’s ship, the Revenge , either in hopes 
that the voyage would restore him, or that he might be able to reach England. 
He was removed to that ship on the 20th, being brought down from the palace 

on 
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on a sofa, placed in the admiral's barge, which wa$ towed alongside, and 
hoisted on board in a weak and languishing stole. Next day the ship put 
to sea, and after a very quick passage of three days only, reached Naples. 
The Marquess was then, however, so ill that he could not be moved; he 
continued, therefore, on board the ship, which was anchored in the smooth 
water of Baia bay. He lingered, in much pain, showing, notwithstanding, 
greatest firmness and resignation, till about eleven o'clock on the night of the 
23d, when he breathed his last, surrounded by the Marchioness and his daugh¬ 
ters, the Earl of Rawdon not having arrived from Malta. 

A letter from an officer of the Revenge states the following remarkable fact: 
“ The late Marquess of Hastings, in a letter found amongst his papers after 
his death, requested that, on his decease, his right hand might be cut off, and 
preserved till the death of the Marchioness, when it was to be interred in the 
same coffin with her Ladyship. In pursuance of his direction, the hand has 
been amputated.” 

His remains are to be conveyed to Malta for interment, at his special 
desire. 

His Lordship enjoyed, nt his death, the following titles and offices: he was 
Marquess of Hastings, Earl of Rawdon, Viscount London, Baron Hastings, 
Hungerford, Botreaux, Moiines, and liawdon in Great Britain; Earl of 
Moira and Baron Rawdon, and a baronet in Ireland ; a Knight of the Garter, 
Grand Cross of the Bath, a general, colonel of the 27th Foot, Governor and 
Commander-in-chief of Malta, Constable of the Tower of London, Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the Tower Division, F.It.S , F.S.A., Vice 
Patron of the Royal Asiatic Society, and member of the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta. He had nearly completed the 72d year of his age. 

The marriage of his Lordship with the Countess of Loudon took place in 
July 1804. The issue of this marriage was one son, George Augustus Fran¬ 
cis, now Murquess of Hastings, and three daughters. 

It would be difficult to select u public man, at least in the present genera¬ 
tion, who has passed through so great a variety of scenes, and acted so con¬ 
spicuous apart in all the different walks of public life, whose character stands 
freer from defect or reproach than this deceased nobleman’s. The punc¬ 
tilious principles of honour for which he claimed to be distinguished, and by 
which all his actions were therefore measured, exposed his reputation to incal¬ 
culable risk had he been capable of pursuing thp indirect paths of crooked 
policy, and of bending to unworthy objects. A rare and remarkable circum¬ 
stance, in the history of a man so actively engaged in politics as Lord Hastings 
has been, is, that he has ever enjoyed popularity : the weight and importance 
which the country attached to every thing proceeding from his Lordship, 
formed the specific ground upon which an inquiry was moved for in Parliament, 
by a member politically opposed to him, regarding an affair in which the Mar¬ 
quess thought it expedient to appeal to the public in print. 

It is the lot of few individuals to have the good or evil fortune (as the case 
may be) of meeting with a crisis calling for great and splendid qualities, and 
an ample field for their display. This w-as, however, the lot of Lord Hastings: 
he found a nodus vtndice digntis, and his genius proved equal to the emer¬ 
gency. The great political virtues he seems to have possessed in no ordinary 
degree. He excelled as a statesman: be was sagacious, prompt, indefa¬ 
tigable, devoid of arrogance or pride. He shone as a commander: in 
this capacity he was enterprizing yet vigilant; brave, skilful, and eminently 
heedful of the comforts of his soldiers; capable of forming vast plans and of 
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patiently superintending the details. In addition to these imposing qualities, 
he manifested those more Retired, which, nevertheless, win public applause, 
and establish the basis of posthumous reputation. He was a liberal, a 
munificent patron; he was himself imbued with a fine taste for science, 
literature, and the 8rts; his deportment was correct and dignified, though 
af&ble, and characteristic of the polished gentleman; his domestic character 
was amiable; his social qualities were in the highest degree estimable: so 
entirely exempt was he from the least taint of selfishness, that even his very 
faults are to be traced to an excess of generosity. We cannot refrain upon 
this topic from quoting the sentiments of General Doyle 

I speak not from vague rumour, but from long personal experience, having had the 
happiness to serve under the immediate command and upon the personal staff of that 
distinguished commander, for many years and in various countries, and having so often 
witnessed the display of those talents and resources which enabled him to subdue diffi¬ 
culties as great (though in a more limited sphere of action) as those which he lias 
encountered and overcome in India. This anticipation was not formed upon loose or 
light grounds. No man possessed in a higher degree the happy but rare faculty of 
attaching to him all who came within the sphere of his command. When they saw 
their general take upon himself the blame of any failure in the execution of his plans 
(provided it did not arise from a want of zeal or courage), and, where it succeeded, 
giving the whole credit to those lie employed, every man found himself safe; an un. 
limited confidence infused itself into all ranks, and his anny became irresistible. Never 
was there a man of whom it could be more truly said “ self was the only being seemed 
forgot." 

The writer of the strictures upon the character of this nobleman, already 
referred to, which impute to him the running through a princely fortune, the 
dwindling from lofty and large pretensions of many kinds to the frame and 
stature of an ordinary being, and the vanity which prompted him to seek the 
praise of others more eagerly than his own; this severe and unsparing censor 
of the weakness, not the vice, of Lord Hastings, admits that he was spoken 
of and appeated to, during much more than half his life, as the soul of 
chivalry and honour; that “ he did possess, or at least set out with possessing," 
the theory and sentiment of honour, in its highest sense; and that he had an 
innate abhorrence of any mean or sordid action, when it was distinctly pre¬ 
sented to his mind ns such. But it appears that “ he squandered his noble 
revenues at tire bidding of ostentation, which he had the misfortune to con¬ 
found with generosity, or to mistake for it.” The wealth was his own. 

We are far from ottering to justify extravagance, under any circumstances; 
but it is only where prodigality springs from a corrupt principle, and where its 
objects are intrinsically bad, that we desire to see it visited by harsh censures. 
In cases like the present, where the same term, extravagance, is employed to 
denote the acts of a generous soul hurried to excess in the pursuit of laudable, 
or at least blameless objects, we would censure lightly, or not at all. If, in 
judging of criminal actions, we abate somewhat of our severity, in considera¬ 
tion of the violence of human pussions, and the weakness of human reason, shall 
we refuse to extend the same indulgence to those who have been propelled a 
little from the narrow path of rectitude by the momentum of an impulse 
virtuous in its nature ? 

A speck like this is not visible in ordinary men: in Lord Hastings it was the 
more perceptible by reason of the clearness of his general character. To us 
it seems more just, as it is certainly more grateful, to overlook this little 
defect, which, if it be a trifling drawback upon the virtue and integrity of his 
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Lordship, in the eyes of hypercritics of reputation, has worked ont its own 
pardon by the punishment which it entailed. It will be but candid, in future 
judges of the merits of Lord Hastings, who shall stigmatize his liberality as a 
fault, to add that it debarred Mm, in the decline of life, from the enjoyment of 
what he had richly earned, ease and dignified retirement in Iris native land 
amidst his admiring and applanding countrymen; and doomed him, after he 
had but recently ruled over tributary princes and fixed the fate of kingdoms, to 
die poor and in voluntary exile. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. < 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sia: Having lately obtained a perusal of Sir John Malcolm's Political 
History of India (2d edition), I beg leave to offer my humble tribute of 
applause to a work, contributing so much to our knowledge of the history and 
institutions of that (to this nation) now most interesting country. His obscr* 
vations on the army, and suggestions for the improvement of its system, have 
been of course the chief object of my attention, and for the prosperity of it 
I trust they will meet with the consideration due to them by Government. 
One point in its present view I think objectionable, and in offering my opinioa 
on it, I do so with the deference I feci due to that of so experienced and dis¬ 
tinguished an officer; I allude to his proposal (vol. ii, p. 223) of corps of officers 
only , who would be temporarily attached to such corps as, from the number 
of their own officers on the staff, required additional aid for their regimental 
duties. How irksome would be the situation of such officers, temporarily 
serving with a regiment of which they seldom could be allowed a choice 1 
Could they feci that interest in its welfare, or would they and the soldiers they 
would thus command feel that mutual confidence and attachment, so essential 
in military duties, as if permanently belonging to the same corps? The 
remedy for the present deficiency seems simple: augment the regiments or 
corps to something like the establishment proposed by “A Retired East-India 
Officer," in your 19th vol., pp. 142, 253, 428, and 638; but I cannot agree 
with the same authority (page 39), when he proposes that the general staff) &c. 
should be borne supernumerary to the established strength of corps; as carry¬ 
ing that measure into effect would be attended with the most mortifying super- 
sessions, in the subaltern ranks especially, from the unequal numbers of 
captains, &c. that some of the regiments have so employed. 

I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Cheltenham , Dee. 6,1826. An East-India Fiixo-Omcxa. 


BRUCE’S “ TRAVELS." 

In our last number (vol. xxii. p. 655) the writer of an article entitled “ Stric¬ 
tures on the * Travels’ of Bruce," censured that traveller unjustly for translating 
the Arabic word haiim by physician, or philosopher , alleging that it signified a 
chief, master, or superior person. Undoubtedly such is the sense of the word 
hakim, ; but is the common title of Mahommedan practitioners 
in medicine throughout the cast. The passage escaped our notice when we 
read the article in manuscript, or wc should have noted the oversight.— Editor. 
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SMUGGLING FROM INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Jaurfthl. 

Sir; Now that the prohibitory system is done away with, and silks and 
crapes admitted on a duty, there will be less inducement for smuggling from 
India, which, no doubt, was carried on to a great extent during the last 
twenty years. As many of our fair country-women in India are yet ignorant 
of this fact, I wish to convey to them a few words of advice, through your 
wid ely-circulated miscellany, in order to save them an infinite deal of trouble, 
pain, and loss. Many persons have condemned, for years past, the harsh and 
unjust, nay tyrannical proceedings under our custom laws, and which fell 
peculiarly heavy on our fellow-countrymen in India: we all know that, after a 
lapse of fifteen or twenty years, when an officer or civilian returns from India, 
how desirous he is to convey some small token, the produce of the country, 
as a mark of his affection to some sister, friend, or mother; and the tokens 
themselves being of too little consequence and value to be entered in the ship’s 
papers, were sure to be seized, if found by some voracious shark, in the shape 
of a custom-house officer, on their persons or in their boxes; no regard being 
had to the tears and intreatics of the ladies; and I really think some one 
interested ought to step forward, and by a proper representation to the Lords 
of the Treasury, secure an order that no passenger should be molested for 
having in possession any token or trinket, or presents, not exceeding the value 
of .€10 or .€20, whether coming from the East or West-Indies, Africa or 
America. I was an cyc-witness to a fact which will scarcely be credited: a 
few years ago, a distinguished civilian, a baronet, who had fdled one of the 
highest situations abroad under Government, was coming home after an 
absence of some thirty or forty years; in the Channel he hired a pilot schooner 
for thirty guineas, the captain of which agreed to land him and family on any 
part of the English coast, und advised him and his lady to bring all their 
valuable articles with them, that they might he safely landed; he went into 
Portsmouth, and before he would allow one of them to land, which they 
might linye done at four m the morning, unknown, he sent for two custom¬ 
house officers, who searched, and took every thing valuable from them, besides 
grossly insulting them. I wish I knew the name of the rascal that thus sold 
the party to the Philistines, I would give it ns a warning to others. This 
notice, however, I hope will prove a lesson to future voyagers; to whom I 
would say, bring nothing from India, for every article can now be purchased 
in London the same as in Calcutta, and with very little difference in price: 
China crapes arc here so common as to be unfashionable; and silk bandannoes 
arc as numerous as cabbages in market-gardens; but if you do bring any pre¬ 
sents, let them all be put into a box, entered on the ship’s papers, and the 
regular duty paid. Few would judge six rupees duty, on a piece of crape 
that cost twenty, exorbitant to secure it from molestation, and the fear of 
being seized; for my part, and I am an old stager, Mr. Editor, I bring nothing 
from India but my clothes, and a few cheroots, whenever I can happen to 
evade the grasp of the cormorants, which is but seldom. 

8 th December 1826. I am, yours, &c. Marcus. 


*** Wc must remind our correspondent of a homely say mg, which implies that fair 
play is due to .ill. An evasion of duty imposed by law, however trifling, is a fraud, 
which the officers of cu-^toms are expressly appointed to prevent. The levying duty 
upon swill articles is vexatious but there 'is no remedy: the project of exempting 
articles *.t small value from duty would lead to great abuses, if the discretion of rating 
their value were vested in the preventive officers, which would be the only means of 
deviating the evil complained of._ Editor. 1 
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HISTORY OF THE' KURTAKUL, OR ANCIENT HINDU PRINCES 

OF MADURA. 

[Concluded from last vol., j>age 6'70.] 

This occurrence having excited commotion in the Ramnad country, and 
renewed the system of pillage on the road to Rum£swaram, those who tra¬ 
velled thither made loud complaints, and claimed restitution of their property. 
They, moreover, demanded the enlargement and reinstatement of the Setu- 
pati. Whereupon Trimalla Nayaca ordered him into his presence, expostu¬ 
lated with hint on his conduct, advising him to pursue n course consistent with 
his duty as tributary; and having received ttssurances from the Sctupati of 
fidelity and obedience, dismissed him with marks of favour, and permitted 
him to return to Ramnad. 

Sadakay Tewen Sctupati dying a few years after, without issue, was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son-in-law, Raghunatha Tewen Sctupati, who, being bold and 
enterpri/ing, extended his authority as far as Pattucottah (in Tanjore) and 
Manarcoil, and became the dread of all the polygars. The Mysoreans having 
at this period invaded Madura, and occupied a great portion of it, Trimalla 
Nayaca, in apprehension for his life, wrote to Raghunatha Tewen Sctupati for 
immediate aid; whereupon he marched at the head of 60,000 men, attacked 
the Mysoreans, and drove them out of Madura. He pursued them vigorously 
to the ghauts, and when the country was clear of them, he left some of hta 
troops in the fortresses with those of Trimalla Nayaca, whom he visited at 
Madura. 

Tiimalla Nayaca was so highly pleased with the services rendered by the 
Sctupati, that, after commending him in public, and loading him with valu¬ 
able presents, giving him his own palankeen, elephants, camels, and horses, 
with several trophies, he conferred upon him the denomination of Trimalla 
Sctupati, after his own name, declared that he would henceforth esteem him 
ns his own son, dispensed with tribute from him, and granted to him and his 
heirs for ever, free of tribute, the whole of the possessions he held. Trimalla 
Sctupati returned home in triumph, and built the present fort and palaces. 

Trimalla Nayaca reigned for forty years, till the year 1584 (era of Saliva- 
liana, A.D. 1661), and was succeeded by his son Mutu Virapa Nayaca, who 
reigned ten years, and in 1594 (A.D. 1671) was succeeded by his son Choka- 
natha Nayaca, whose reign lasted for sixteen years. 

This prince, having taken a fancy to a boy of the Mahomcdau race, named 
Rustum Khan, gave him a good education, and when he was qualified, 
appointed him his minister. The relatives and friends of this person having 
by his means filled man} important stutions, they gradually, in conjunction 
with him, usurped the entire management of the state. They secured the 
persons of those in charge of the fort, and Rustum Khan found no difficulty 
in confining the prince to his palace, and assuming the whole authority of the 
state. * 

Socanatha Nayaca found means to apply for aid to the then Sctupati (named 
Ketuw'an Sctupati), who marched from Ramnad against the usurper with 
20,000 men, and having surprised him and his adherents, he beheaded them, 
and sent the head of Rustum Khan to the prince. He then expelled the Ma¬ 
hometan chiefs and their people from the different towns and fortresses of 
Madura. Socanutha Nayaca conferred upon the Setupati marks of distinction 
in testimony of his approbation. 

Asiatic Journ. Vol. XXIII. No. 11)3. C 
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Socanatha Nayaca died in 1010 (A.D. 1087), ami was succeeded by his son 
Rangnn Crlshna Mutu Virapa Nayaca, who icigned seven years; he was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1617 (A.l). 165)4) by his son Vidyaranga S6ritnalha Nayaca, then an 
infant three months old, during whose minority hia grandmother, Mangauia, 
witlow of Socanatha Nayaca, was appointed queen-regent of the country. 

During her reign she constructed several temples, agrars, and eshetrams, 
and governed so prudently, that she aflbrdcd general satisfaction to the people. 
It is related that, upon one occasion, as she was chewing betel, she inadver¬ 
tently received the betel with her left hand: manifesting great sorrow at the 
deed, and anxious to secure herself from the evils attending it, she ordered 
avenues to be made from Casi (Benares) to Cape Comorin, and along the road 
to Ram^swaram; and she, moreover, built additional eshetrams and proper 
places for the accommodation of travellers, which were supplied with all neces¬ 
sary ai tides for their use and consumption. In short, her generosity and 
charity gained her the esteem and admiration of all her subjects, as w'oll as of 
foreign princes, and she became famous throughout Hindustan. She died 
(A.D. 171 ~), after a glorious reign of eighteen years. 

Her grandson, Vidyaranga Socanatha Nayaca, then mounted the throne; he 
reigned for nineteen years, and dying (A.D. 17-f 1) without issue, Bungaru 
Trinmlta Nayaca, son ol Cmnara Trimalia Nayaca, claimed the succession as 
next heir. But the widow of Vidyaranga Socanatha Nayaca having adopted 
the son of Bungaru Trimalia Nayaca, she insisted upon Ids right to succeed. 
His father, however, disputed his title to precede linn, and accordingly 
assumed the government: but the whole ti ensure was deposited in the palace, 
which was in the possession of the widow-queen. 

This lady complained to Chanda Sahcb* of the unjust act of Bungaru Tri- 
mallaNiiyaca; who, hearing of this complaint, applied to the Nuvvuh Safdar 
All Khan to support him ; whereupon Chanda Sahcb and the Nawab marched 
with 10,000 horse, and encamped on the plains of Trichmopoly. 

Bungniu Trimalia Nayaca visited the Nawab, and having represented his 
right to the government, ins highness summoned all the principal inhabitants, 
and after proper iuquiiy into the validity of 1ns pretensions, pronounced in his 
favour. He was consequently declared by the Nawab successor to the 
government, and was desired to continue to the Ilani, her brothers and depen¬ 
dents, the daily allowance they enjoyed during the life of Vidyaranga Soca¬ 
natha Nayaca. It was further provided, that she should retain all her own 
property, but deliver tip to the prince all the property belonging to the state. 
The Nawab then received from the Raja a promissory note for the payment of 
thirty lacs of rupees, as a nuzr for confirming his installation, which he left 
Chanda Isabel) to perform in the usual manner ; and his highness, having 
diiceted Chanda Sahcb to provide for the tranquillity of the province, returned 
to Arcot. 

After the departure of the Nawab, the Rani and her brothers offered a 
handsome nu/r to Chanda Sahcb to forward their objects, which he agreed to, 
and thereupon procrastinated the installation of Bungaru Trimalia Nayaca, to 
the great dissatisfaction of the latter. 

The nu/r offered by the Rani to Chanda Sahcb was 100 lacs of rupees; and 
ns county for the payment of it, she delivered to him all the jewels, elephants, 
horses, <ve. belonging to the state; whereupon he entered the fort, and inti¬ 
mated Ins intention of supporting the Rum’s claim. Bungaru Trimalia Nayaca, 

alftrmed, 

* hnoun al->o bx thruanc ill Ilium D.i-i Khan 
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alarmed, left the fort of Trichi nopoly, and proceeded to Madura, where he 
administered the government of that province, as well as of Dindigul and Tin- 
ncvellv. 

Chanda Sahel* appointed two brahmins, named Govinda Jyen and Rtnva- 
nupn Jyen, as the ministers of the Itani, and despatched them with a force of 
8,000 cavalry and a body of infantry, to demand the surrender of the forts of 
Dindigul, Madura, aud Palarncottah, with directions to commence hostilities in 
cam of refusal. 

On arriving at Dindigul they summoned the garrison of that fort, and upon 
the refusal of the commander to surrender, it was taken by as.snult. On their 
inarch fiom thcncc to Madura they were met by the minister of Bunguru Tri- 
malla Nayaca, who had been detached with 2,000 horse and foot to oppose 
them; but the Haul’s superior force routed these troops, who abandoned their 
commander and fled. This personage, being mounted on an elephant, was 
surrounded by the Rani’s troops; he resisted them for some time with how and 
arrows from his handah, but was at length killed. The Rant's army then 
advanced without opposition to Madura, which they fouud evacuated by Bun- 
garu Trimalla Nayaca; whereupon the government of the country was assumed 
in the name of the Rani. The ministers, having appointed proper persons to 
manage public affairs, and made the necessary arrangements for the tranquillity 
of the country, returned to Trichinopoly, and repoitcd the result of their 
expedition to Chanda Saheb. 

By means of various intrigues, and by solemn promises of support, Chandfi 
Saheb so persuaded the Raui that be was entirely devoted to her interests, 
that she took no precautions for her security. But soon after, Chanda Sithch 
seduced the garrison of the foi t, seized the city, and having secured the per¬ 
sons of the Rani, her brothers, and principal adbcients, icniovecl them beyond 
the precincts of Trichinopoly. 

The submission of the rest of the kingdom soon followed that of the capital, 
and Chanda Saheb became entire master of the southern countries. Soon after 
(A.I). 1fi), the death of the Rani took place. 

Buugam Trimalla Nayaca, upon the news of the defeat of his army, the 
death of his minister, and the advance of the Rani’s force, fled from Madura 
into the Sivaganga country, and met with protection from its polygar, named 
Wodeya Tewcn, who settled him in a village called Velicourchy, paying him 
every mark of respect. Bungaru Trimalla Nayada thereupon represented his 
case to the chief of the Mahrattas at Sattara Poona.* Upon which an army 
of not less than 60,000 Mahrattas, uuder the command of Puttay Sing ant! 
Iinghuji Bhonsla, entered the province of Trichinopoly, and encamped in sight 
of the fort, closely investing the city. All supplies of provisions being cut off] 
Chanda Saheb applied earnestly for aid to his brother Budda Saheb, who 
advanced with a large convoy of provisions, escorted by a strong force. The 
Mahrattas detached a larger force to intercept the convoy ; the escort defended 
themselves with bravery until Budda Sahel) fell, when a general rout took 
place. Tiie Mahrattaa cut off Budda Sahcb’s head and sent it to C'hnndd 
Saheb, who, notwithstanding his brother's defeat, continued to defend the fort 
resolutely, till be could resist no longer, when he surrendered, and was taken 
prisoner by the Mahrattas.f Puttay Sing and Raghuji Bhonsla appointed one 

of 

* The reader may here compare this history with those of Onne and Wilks; also with Capt. Orant 
Dufls more remit history of the Mahrattas, voi. i, p. 566, andvol.il, p.8, ettrq. 
t Thu ei cut occurred in March, 1741. 
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of their generals, named Moorari Rao, to take charge of the fort and rein¬ 
state Bungaru Trimaila Nayaca, and to realize the promised nuzr of thirty lacs 
of rupees. Leaving a strong force under his command, they returned to 
Poona with their prisoners, whom they confined (as was afterwards reported) 
in a foit in the vicinity of Sattara, their metropolis. 

Moorari Rao soon after invited Bungaru Trimaila Nayaca to accompany him 
to Trichinopoly, for the purpose of being formally installed; but they were 
unable to proceed, owing to the confusion prevailing throughout the country in 
consequence of the march of Nizam Husen Suheb (the Nawab of Golconda 
and Iiydrabad) with a very formidable force into the Carnatic. 

The Nawab reached Trichinopoly soon after without experiencing any 
resistance from the princes of the country through which he passed, and sent 
a summons to Moorari Rao to surrender the city. Whereupon he evacuated 
Trichinopoly, and soon after quitted the Carnatic with all his Mahrattas. 

The Nawab Nizitm ilusen Suheb having taken possession of the kingdom 
of Trichinopoly, Bungaru Trimaila Nayaca waited upon him, and represented 
his case. The Nawab having ascertained the justice of Ins pretensions, pro¬ 
mised to reinstate him, provided he would give him a nuzr of thirty lacs of 
rupees. 

The Nayaca alleged his inability to comply with his desire immediately, 
because Chanda Saiieb and the Mahrattas had completely drained the kingdom 
of all they could find valuable in it. But upon an agreement for the liquida¬ 
tion of the nuzr in three years, the Nawab desired Anwar-ud-dcen Khun 
(then appointed Nawab of Arcot and its dependencies) to reinstate the Nayaca 
in his kingdom, and to collect the nuzr. 

The Nawab Nizam Husscn Saheb (Nizam ul Mulk) having adjusted the 
affairs of this part of the Carnatic, returned to Golconda, leaving Anwar-ud- 
deen Khan to administer the government of Arcot. Soon after, some of the 
northern countries being in commotion, Anwar-ud-deeu Khan marched thither, 
accompanied by Bungaru Trimaila Nayaca, promising that as soon as he had 
reduced the northern polygars to obedience, he would return to Trichinopoly 
mid reinstate him. But as the polygars were not to be easily subdued, he was 
detained there longer than he expected; he therefore allowed Bungaru Tri- 
inalla Nayaca 100 pagodas per month, and his son Vidya Raghunatha Tri- 
nialla Nayaca 100 rupees, for their respective maintenance. The former fell 
sick in camp, and died upon his removal to Arcot. His son having expressed 
a wish to join the family in Sivaganga, for the purpose of performing the 
obsequies to his deceased parent, the Nawab allowed him 10,000 rupees to 
defray the expenses, and promised he should succeed to the principality on 
his return to Trichinopoly. Vidya Raghunatha Trimaila Nayaca having joined 
his mother and family at the village of Velicourehy, in Sivaganga, and per¬ 
formed his father’s obsequies, married a bride chosen by the polygar of Siva- 
gangn. 

Whilst he was expecting the return of the Nawab Anwar-ud-deen Khan, a 
report prevailed that Chanda Saheb, having obtained his freedom, had joined 
Hcduyct Moiden Khan* against the Nawiib Anwar-ud-dcca Khan, who was 
killed in battle with them ; that Chanda Saheb had not only obtained posses¬ 
sion of the city and fort of Arcot, but had also become Nawab of all the ter¬ 
ritories under Anwar-ud-deen Khan, whose son, Mahomed Ally, had made his 
escape from the battle to Trichinopoly. 


• Hotter known as MuzuRlr Jung. 


The 
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The confusion which prevailed throughout the southern country, in conse¬ 
quence of the revolution at Arcot and the design of Chandu Suhcb of march¬ 
ing, with a French auxiliary fore#, against Mahomed Ally, oW'sed Vidya 
Cumara Mutu Trimalla Nayaca* to remain at Vellicourchy. (Jhamla Saheb 
shortly after entered the territories of Trichinopoly with a strong force, accom¬ 
panied by a detachment of French troops front Pondicherry, and besieged the 
fort. He despatched a small army under Alum Khan to occupy Madura 
and Tinnevelly, which was effected with little trouble. lie left Nabeer Khan 
at Tinnevelly, and Mundiiucyah at Madura, to superintend those districts, 
and returned to Chanda Saheb at Trichinopoly, where Alum Khan was shortly 
after killed m battle. This was in the 1674th year of the era of Sulivuhana, 
corresponding with A.D. 1/51. 

The superintendents of Madura and Tinnevelly were then directed by 
Chanda S,'dieb to inquire after the dethroned king of Trichinopoly, and to 
reinstate him at Madura. They accordingly went to Kaninad, and having 
summoned Villayen Sherogar and Tandawnroyahpillay, the ministers of Kum- 
nad and Sivaganga, to join them with their respective forces, escorted Vidya 
Cumara Mutu Trnnulla Nayaca from Vclicourchy to Madura, where he was 
formally installed as successor to the throne. This event took place in the 
year 1674, or A.D. 1751. Nabeer Khan and Mumlimeyah became his fouz- 
dars. A person named Alagopah Moodely was appointed general of the Raja's 
troops; he was stationed ut Tinnevelly, with the title of JJaluwa/i, which has 
remumed to his descendants until this day. 

Mundimeyah being censured by his father-in-law for having re-established 
the Raja in his government, which, he remaiked, would for ever secure it to 
his posterity, to his qprn prejudice, prevailed upon him to plot the subversion 
of the Hindu authority. But the ministers of R.mmad and Sivaganga, aware 
of this, expostulated with Mundimeyah, assuring him that they would unite 
their endeavours to support the Raja, and counteract his treacherous design. 

The two ministers, finding that Mundimcynh’s proceedings indicated a reso¬ 
lution to usurp the government, marched with an army to Madura, and 
encamping near the Teppacolum, peremptorily required Mundimeyah to quit 
the fort. Upon his refusal a battle ensued, in which the loss on both sides 
was considerable. The liuja, afflicted at the misfortunes which had befallen 
liis father and himself, ascribed them to the influence of a malignant star which 
presided at their nativities; and requesting the ministers to cease hostilities on 
his behalf, he signified his readiness to quit Madura, which he immediately 
did, and returned to Velicourehy, Here he remained, cherishing the hope 
that fortune might, at some future period, prove favourable to himself or his 
descendants, by causing some just personages, possessed ofjiower, to come 
from the north, who would doubtless, actuated by equitable and benevolent 
motives, institute a strict inquiry into their ancient and hereditary rights, and 
restore them to their kingdom; an event which would establish their authority 
for ever. 

Such were the hopes indulged by this unfortunate prince, who died some 
years afterwards, and was speedily followed by his only son, Viswanatha Na¬ 
yaca; and whose grandsons, Bungaru Trimalla Nayaca and Vidya Cumara 
Mutu Trimalla Nayaca, were living, at the time this history was written, in 
the village before mentioned in Sivaganga. 

* Here seems to be an error in the MS., which is continued to the end; the name of this prince Is 
before written Vldji Raghun&tha YrimalU N'iyaca. 
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JOURNEY ACROSS THE ARRACAN MOUNTAINS. 

Upon the cessation of hostilities in Ava, a party consisting of the 18th 
regt. Madras N.I., fifty pioneers, and the elephants of the army, tinder the 
command of Capt. Ross, was directed to move to Pakang Ych, then cross 
the Irrawuddy to Sembcghewn, and thence march over the Arracan moun¬ 
tains to Aeng : at the same time the Burman authorities deputed the Thanduck* 
Woon, named Moonza, or Maunzah (a chief of some rank who had com¬ 
manded formerly the province of Thauduck), to accompany the detachment 
as far as Aeng, and afford it every assistance in his power. 

Particulars of this interesting journey, which occupied twelve days, have 
appeared, from two sources, in the Calcutta Government Gazette* and the 
Jicngal Hurlaru. These two statements we have taken the pains to condense 
and incorporate into one narrative. 

The party reached Pakang Yell fiom Yandaboo on the 13th March, after 
a pleasant march of eight da} s, and encamped on the hanks of the Irrawuddy, 
there about 1,500 yards wide, the current not ver} rapid.f During the wet 
season, the country on the other side of the river (which they crossed on the 
14th) is completely inundated. The soil is lich and fertile, producing tobacco 
in great perfection, Indian corn, and other productions, all the way from 
lienee to Semheghcwn, which is four miles inland. On the banks of the river 
was a long straggling village, inhabited chiefly by those who had fled from their 
habitations on the advance of the British nnny. 

Semheghcwn was once an extensive and flourishing town, containing 3,000 
inhabitants, but now not a single habitation existed; the Burman army, when 
reining from Chalain Mew, after the fall of Mclloou, having burned it to the 
ground. The inhabitant*, bad not }ct commenced re-building their huts; here 
and there some were prowling about among the embers of their houses, or 
from the road-side, looking at the passage of the troops: and after they had 
passed, three bullock-loads of rice were '■tolcn; a musket was also taken from 
one of the sepoys, but no blood was spilt. The people in the neighbourhood 
of Semheghcwn arc notorious for robberies. 

The country round Semheghcwn is an open uninterrupted plain, fertile and 
highly cultivated, chiefly paddy-fields; m the immediate vicinity of the town 
are beautiful gardens, and groves of plantain, mangoc, and other fruit trees. 
The Chalain river, which during the rains is of considerable size, runs through 
the town. 

The party arrived at Chalain Mew on the lfith. The road thither was ex¬ 
cellent, having been made at a great expense by the orders of Menderagcc Prah; 
it was lined at each side hv a brick parapet wall, about three feet high, which de¬ 
fended it from the inundations from the rice-fields with which the country was 
laid out as far as the c}c could reach, and which were irrigated from the Chalain 
river. A bridge was thrown over every ravine. The country was beautiful, 
aud thickly interspersed with inhabited villages. Wells were in abundance; 
and sacred groves, kioums,| and pagodas, were seen all along the road. 

The 

• The vaJ table* contributions to our stock of geographical knowledge furnished by this paper, and 
which have laid the public in England as well as India under great obligations, make us rejoice to find 
It stnte.1 in an Indian paper, " from good authority," that “ the lately published order of the Hon. 
t’ourt nt Ducctors, with regard to the editors and proprietors of newspapers, will not at all affect the 
present ubh. roinlui tor ot the Government Gazette." 

I The •wcn.int in the Hmisi >i estimates the breadth of the river here at 1,150 yards, and describes 
the iurrent as strong. 

i nesidenus ot the 1’oon^hei , oi priests. 
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The suburbs of Chalain Mew, as well as the city itself, had fallen a prey to 
the flames; the only buildings saved from the conflagration were the kiomns 
and other edifices appropriated to the purposes of religion. This wanton act 
is said to have been committed, without the knowledge of the chieftains, by 
some of the disorganized bands of the Btinnan army. Round Clmlain Mew 
arc the remains of a lofty brick wail, and in those places where it had fullon 
to decay, a capital teak-wood stockade was erected at the commencement of 
the war. The situation of the work is very strong, anil on two sides com¬ 
pletely defended by large jeeis, whence, by cutting a small bund, sufficient 
water might be procured to form a wet ditch round the fortifications. The 
brick portion of the latter is well worth) of remark, offering a more perfect 
specimen of ancient fortification in this country than any other of tho 
forts that have been passed. One part of the wall, which seemed to have 
suffered less from the ravages of time, particularly attracted attention: its 
outer height was fifty feet, and inside it rose about thirty feet above the 
level of the town, and this must be about six feet below the originnl 
elevation, the turrets which formerly adorned the summit having fallen 
down. This great height of the brick-work was only between three or four 
feet thick, supported by slight abutments every forty )«rds; anil it seemed 
ijuite extraordinary that so much of it still remained, in many places tottering 
on its base. Near the summit of the walls were small apertures, intended to 
icceivo the beams by which the platform was sustained, whence the defen- 
dels fne; and, on inquiry, it appealed that these walls were long antecedent 
to the use ol fire-arms. The Tlianduck Woon stated that Chaluin Mew ia 
said to have been built 1,300 yciu® ago, at the time Pagham Mew was the seat 
of government, and that it used fiequently to be honoured with the residence 
of the sovereign. 

Chalain Mew contained 10,000 inhabitants, and is the chief town of tho 
district of Chalain, which is in extent between 300 anil (500 square miles, and 
has a flopulatiou of 200,000 souls. Sixty-four villages are scattered over this 
fertile tract, which furnished, during the war, 10,000 men as their quota to tho 
army, of whom only one-half returned. The district of Chalain is governed 
l>) a Mu&ghi. From Chalain Mew the road branches off to Taluk, l»y which 
it was originally intended a part of the detachment should proceed; but all 
the accounts of this route were so very unsatisfactory, that it was deemed 
proper to give up all idea of attempting it. 

A footpath is said to have existed over the mountains to Talak, occasionally 
frequented by a few itinerant merchants, and that ponies and bullocks were the 
only beasts of burden by which the rood could be Unversed. A great scarcity 
of water exists for four marches, so much so, that those who went that way 
used always to carry a supply of water in bamboos; the chance of finding 
crevices in the rucks, or pools of water, being very precarious, and, if found, 
would not prove sufficient for more than twenty or thirty men. The hills are 
very steep, and although the road was naturally so very bad, the Burmahs, at 
the time they expected an attack from us in that quarter, determined on 
entirely destroying the medium of communication, and accordingly scarped 
part of the road, in others felled trees across it, and so completely closed 
the passage, that for more than two years not a singlo individual had passed 
that way. The Talak road was not followed by cither of the Burman armies: 
the Muha Bundoolah having marched by Aeng, both in going to and returning 
from Arracan; and the Arracan army, after its defeat, was so totally dispersed, 

that 
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that the men which composed it, striking into the mountains, followed no 
regular track, but took their chance of going straight over the hills. 

On the morning of the l/th the detachment left Chalain Mew, and, desert¬ 
ing the high road to the right, struck off considerably to the southward, in 
order to encamp in the vicinity of water, none being procurable on the main 
route at this season, except by making very long marches. Several thickly 
inhabited villages were seen on both sides of the road, and the division marched 
through one of considerable size, called Poungluhang, situated at the foot of 
a small range of lulls, covered with jungle, and on the banks of a very exten¬ 
sive jeel, formed by the inundation of the Irrawuddy. On the banks of this 
jeel the party encamped, about two miles from the village. It was most 
gratifying to remark the confidence exhibit erf by the villagers, so very different 
from the conduct hitherto pursued by them since the arrival of the British 
in Ava. No longer forsaking their houses, and flying with their families and 
effects into the jungle, they quietly pursued their daily avocations, and only 
noticed the approach of the troops by ruuning to the road-side when they 
passed, and gazing with astonishment at the first white faces they had ever 
seen. 

The difference of soil between the east and west banks of the Irrawuddy, 
at this purt of the country, is very surprising: the east, barren, arid, and 
parched up, particularly in the neighbourhood of the Petroleum wells, pro¬ 
duces not the slightest vegetation; scarcely a blade of grass is to be inct with; 
whilst the west is fertile, well watered, abounding with fine cattle and excellent 
pasturage, and producing all the requisites of food. Sugar is extracted from 
the palmyra tree in considerable quantity, and saltpetre is also manufactured. 

The roud next day lay, for some miles, over an extensive plain laid out in 
paddy-fields, and bearing the traces of being completely inundated during the 
monsoon. Thu whole country between this and the Irrawuddy, at that season 
of the year, is one continued sheet of water. The road winded along the banks 
of the jeel, which the party crossed, about a furlong broad. After irtfft'ching 
eight miles, passing the pagoda of Mmashatwah, and the village of Knuree, 
the Moh river occurs, a fine slicam of water, fordable about knee-deep, and 
forming the boundary between the districts of Cliulam and Lchdme. It 
derives its source from the Arracan mountains, and even at this season pre¬ 
sented sufficient water for small canoes, many of which were plying up and 
down, mostly superintending the course of several rafts of bamboos, which 
are cut in the mountains, and thence floated down to supply the inhabitants 
of the plains with materials for building houses. A large and populous village, 
named Boonzong, stood on the bank of the river, and many others lower 
down were discernible. 

It being desirable to gain the foot of the bills as soon as possible, it became 
necessary to make long marches, and this day the men advanced fifteen miles 
and a half. The camp was pitched near a jeel at the town of Lehdinc, or 
Zchdmc, chief of a small district of the same name, containing twenty-four 
villages, and about 10,000 inhabitants: the town had been burned by some of 
the predatory bauds' who had overrun this part of the kingdom. 

On the ll)th the party inarched fourteen miles and a half, through a highly 
cultivated country, embellished with groves of palmyra and other trees, and full 
of populous villages; these obtained their water from a small stream con¬ 
ducted by means of dams from the Mine river, and answering the twofold 
purpose of supplying the wants of the inhabitants and irrigating the soil. At 

the 
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the village of Shoegiun were many Shame (a warlike race, their features mere 
prominent than the Burmese), who came out and offered toddy} and here, for 
the first time, some of the tribe of Koreans were encountered. The distances 
on the road to-day were marked off at every dine by small upright posts, 
surrounded by a railing; the distance between several amounted to two miles- 
five furlongs; but this varies considerably, as a coss, or dine, in the mountain 
districts, was often under two miles, whilst in the plains it generally exceeded: 
three. It seems j>robable that the Burman distances are calculated rather by 
the time it takes to traverse them than by any fixed rule. The detachment 
halted at Kivensah, near the Mine river, a stream of considerable magnitude, 
and which bounds the Lehdine district to the south; and here, for the last 
time, the party saw the plains or^Kva. Before them lay wild jnngle and 
forests, and in the distance the blue summits of the lofty Arracan mountains 
were indistinctly visible. 

About two miles beyond Kivensah, after crossing the Mine river several 
times, the party reached (on the 30th) the lowest range of hills connected with 
the Koona Pokoung range, and commenced ascending. In a little valley at 
their foot, a post was stuck in the ground to denote to the pilgrims and mer¬ 
chants who formerly frequented this road, that a chokey, or a watchouse, 
existed there, whence they would derive protection against the depredations 
of the robbers who infested the mountains. The line of march here regained 
the high road to Aeng, and several places were distinguishable where it had 
been cut and levelled with no little trouble ; it was in capital repair, and at 
certain distances were bouses for the reception of pilgrims going to worship at 
the famous Shoechatoh Pagoda. Many of these houses had been burned by 
accidentally catching fire from the long grass which had lately been in flames; 
the trees were scorched and deprived of their foliage; and the whole ap¬ 
pearance of these hills was as dry and arid as could be. The jungle was 
not thick, and consisted principally of the male bamboo, and a few other 
stunteJfcrces; several small ponds, one or two containing a little muddy 
water, and the rest dry, were on the road-side, and near one of them the 
Burmahs had formerly erected a small breastwork, the traces of which were 
almost obliterated. Emerging from the jungle on the summit of n steep ghaut, 
the Shoechatoh was perceived at a mile distance, built on the peak of a very 
high and steep hdl. The pagoda and its kioums(thc latter gilt) bud a magni¬ 
ficent appearance, and seemed a delightful spot, ’when compared with the 
bold, but arid scenery uround. To the S. und W. was another range of hills. 
At tbe foot of the hills near the camp, the Mine river wound in the most 
circuitous manner, and enriched a little verdant space of ground, where a 
village formerly stood, the only spot where any thing like vegetation could be 
seen, and where the camp was, consequently, pitched. The Shoechatoh ia 
held in the greatest veneration by the Bbuddists, as containing tbe impressions 
of Gaudma’s feet, one on tbe summit, and the other at the base of the hill. 
These are railed in, and covered over by splendidly carved and gilt temples, 
and attended by Poonghis, who inhabit the kioums at the side of’the hill. 
Pilgrims from all parts of the empire flock here to offer up their prayers, and 
as the party entered the valley, the repeated tolling of the bells indicated that 
some suppliant was on tbe point of preferring his request to the deity. The 
Burman government derives some profit from the Shoechatoh by exacting a tax 
on tbe richer class of devotees, of from twenty to fifty rupees, according to 
their ratfk, and they are then allowed to pray within tbe railing which surrounds 
tbe foot. No tax is levied on those suppliants who content themselves with 
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prayers outside the railing, but none are allowed to enter the sacred precinct* 
without paying the fine. The unsettled state of the country of late has, of 
course, prevented the pagoda’s being as much resorted to as formerly, and but 
very few devotees are found there. The ascent to the temple is by means of a 
flight of atone steps, 970 in number, and is covered from the weather by a 
wooden roof, or canopy, handsomely carved, and supported by numerous 
pillars of teak. 

The march of the 21st followed the course of the Mine river for several 
miles, ascending ulmost imperceptibly the whole time, and after crossing a low 
range of hills, led to a delightful valley, about a mile in width, watered by the 
Mine river. On its banks were numerous habitations, occupied partly by the 
Karean tribe, employed in cultivating their paddy-fields. After passing the 
villages of Sirooh and Chitalaing, they arrived at the large stockaded village 
of Napeh Mew, the capital of the district, and the last Burman village 
towards the mountains. It is very pretty and neat, though of but inconside¬ 
rable size, and is situated on a rising ground. The district contains twenty- 
four villages and 4,000 inhabitants. A few hamlets exist farther on, but arc 
inhabited by those Kareans who have placed themselves under the authority 
of the Burman government. 

The inhabitants of Doh, the place of encamping, at first were running off, 
but being re-nssured, returned, and afforded a good opportunity of remarking 
tile difference between the Kareans and the Burmnhs. They possessed a more 
pleasing cast of features than the latter, and were much neater dressed than 
any before seen. 

The Kyoungs are a distinct race of people that inhabit the hills; they acknow¬ 
ledge the Burmese authority, but linve a chief of their own sect; they are not 
of a fighting cast, as none of them wore employed during the war; they do not 
appear to have any particular form of religion, but worship the sun and moon 
for affording them light ; their cattle, swine, and fowls, as the means of their 
subsistence. Their women, when arrived to the age of forty, have ttflr faces 
tattooed, which gives them a most hideous appearance; their dress is com¬ 
monly black cloth, whilst that of the nudes is white; their employment is 
chiefly fishing in the mountain streams; the produce of their labour is laid 
on a frame of bamboo, with large fires underneath, until completely dried, 
when they are taken down to the vallies, and exchanged far rice, &c. &c. 

Clearing the village of Doh on the 22d, the detachmeut followed the bed of 
the Mine river, and entered a deep pass formed by the lofty mountains through 
which this stream runs: rising almost perpendicular to a great height, they 
completely hemmed in the line of march, and their summits and sides clothed 
with trees, now of a verdant appearance, shielded it from the rays of the sun, 
and rendered the road pleasant. Several Kareans were met, as the party was 
on the march, laden with dried fish. With the exception of these straggling 
individuals, not a soul was seen, nor the recent traces of any one, during ten 
miles march through this dell. The party encamped at the firat spot which 
afforded sufficient width to pitch a tent, and were so fortunate as to procure 
plenty of forage, although they had been led to expect they should find nothing 
for the cattle hut bamboo leaves ; so far from that being the case, the vegetation, 
as they .advanced, became more and more luxuriant; the most delightful variety 
of brilliant foliage hung over the stream, rills of water abounded in the mountains, 
ant 1 large masses of rock, torn from their original site by the mountain torrents, 
lay here and there in the bed of the river, and occasionally damming the stream, 
I caused it to rush down in waterfalls, giving to the whole scene one of the wildest 
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and mast roman tic appearances imaginable. The road this day, though far from 
good, being over the rocks and loose stones in the course of the stream, might, 
in a short time, with but little trouble, be made passable for wheel-carriages ; 
bat during the rains, the force and depth of the torrents would prevent a pas¬ 
sage being- effected. 

On the 23d, after winding through the bed of the Mine river for four miles, 
the detachment arrived at the post of Kaong, where two or three good houses 
remained, which had been occupied by a Barman picquct. At this point the 
river divides into two branches, and the road begins ascending the mountain: 
the ascent for a mile is extremely abrupt, as it runs up a tongue of land pro¬ 
ceeding from the main range, and which is so very steep on the sides, that the 
road has necessarily been made almost straight up the bill. After ascending a 
couple of miles, the road ran on the summit of the ridge, which was not more 
than fifteen or twenty feet wide, and the declivity on each side exceedingly 
abrupt; across this part of the road a small stockade had been erected, which 
completely enfiladed the path for a considerable distance; this work was called 
Keonkrias, and was supplied with water from a stream at the bottom of rite 
valley; it may have contained about 100 men. « 

After marching four miles over a continued ascent, the party reached the 
foot of the highest point of the mountains; and here the road, which for some 
distance had been ns good as could be wished, became very abrupt aud much 
broken, the rain having forced away grent part of it. The men marched all 
day, and were it not for the refreshing shade thrown by the lofty trees under 
which they passed, would have suffered much from the heat and want of 
water: as it was, they were much fatigued when they gained the summit of 
the mountains, and halted in a small stockade called Nairiengain. The road 
was gravelly, interspersed with sand and stones. The toil that had been 
undergone was now amply repaid by the grand scene which opened to the 
view. Below, in every direction, rose immense mountains, beautifully wooded 
from lie summit down to the very base, and giving rise to the Mine river on 
the east, and Aeng river to the west, both of whose numerous sources could 
be distinctly traced in the ravines fallingfrom the mountains. This waB exactly 
the frontier line. On one side lay the British territory, und on the other the 
dominions of the king of Ava, aud had it not been that the weather was hazy, 
the view, it was said, would have comprised the sea and the plains of the Irra¬ 
waddy. ‘ 

The water of Nairiengain was so difficult of access, that the cattle could 
not approach it, but it was of good quality, and in quantity sufficient for con¬ 
sumption. It is quite a mistaken idea that no water exists in the mountains, 
there being numerous springs in all the hills: but these rising about half-way 
from the summit where the road runs, the difficulty of access to them is very 
great. This might be obviated by cutting paths to and from them; and digging 
reservoirs of sufficient size to water the cattle, would always ensure a supply, 
as the spring in a short time would replenish them. 

The great range is called the Rotnah Pokourtg Toung, and runs in a direction 
about S. 20° W., falling to the east in a succession of parallel ranges, and on 
the west more abruptly to the sea. The mountain on which Nairiengain is 
situated is named Marang-nmteng-toung. In early times the Kareans used to 
prowl about this road in search of plunder, and attack and murder any 
traveller they might chance to meet with; but as their numbers were never 
very great, the merchants who formerly passed this way united their forces, 
end forming little caravans of from thirty to 300 men, placed themselves 
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beyond the power of these savage marauders. A great trade waa carried eu» 
before the war, between Arraean and Ava, in which it is said,40,000 people 
were annually employed: the former country exported India and Euro? 
pean manufactures, such aa velvets, broad-cloths, piece-foods, silks and mus¬ 
lins; and betel-nuts, salt, and other articles, the produce of its own soil; 
receiving in return ivory, silver, copper. Palmyra sugar, tobacco, oil, and 
lacquered boxes. , A 

It was principally to farther this intercouse that the late King of A^b# 
Minderajee Prah, caused this superb road to be made: a work which reflects 
the greatest credit, not only on the liberal mind of him who planned, but also 
on those who carried it into execution. The labour bestowed upon it has been 
immense, as for nearly twenty miles the road is cut out of the hill-side, to 
the width of between ten and twelve feet, and that with the most judicious 
attention to the different falls of the ground: the remains of a parapet formed 
of trunks of trees are visible in many places; and it would be very advan¬ 
tageous if something of the kind still existed, the precipices off*the road being 
most terrific, and of such a depth, that if any animal lost his footing and fell 
over, its loss would be inevitable. The Aeng road was first commenced in 
1818, under the superintendance of the Thanduck Woon, and other chieftains 
through whose territories it passed; the whole plan, in the first instance, 
having been laid out by the engineers of the King. During the first two years 
only 500 workmen were employed, but then the road having been completed 
nearly up to the summit of the mountain, 200 more were added, who finished 
it as far as Shoechatoh, each man receiving seven rupees a month wages. But 
what contributed more than any thing to the completion of the road, was n 
most sensible rule enforced by the Burman government, by which, in lieu of 
taxes on their merchandize, they obliged all the travellers to carry with them 
working-tools, and repair those parts of the road which might require it, or 
facilitate the access to the water. Thus constant use, instead of spoiling 
the road, improved it; and it is only owing to the stagnation of commerce 
during the last two years, and the consequent encroachment and ravages of 
the monsoon, that any part of the route was bad; for ns the communication is 
closed between May and January, the havoc committed during that period 
must be annually repaired. 

The detachment was unable to leave Nairiengain till ten o’clock on the 
24th, the road down the mountain having been completely blocked up by 
large trees, felled across at every few yards. The descent, for six furlongs, 
was exceedingly rapid, and led to a small open spot, used as a halting place by 
travellers, and named Kouronkire. Here a fine stream of water issued from 
the hill, and being dammed up, afforded great refreshment to the jaded cattle. 
A little farther on was another small stockade, in a capital position, and 
defended by an abbatis extending some distance down the road, which for two 
miles more was much impeded by trees, and had it not been for the exertions 
of the pioneers, would have retarded the advance considerably; as it was, the 
party did not arrive at Jooadah, or Wuddah, though a distance of only six 
miles, until sunset. The latter part of the road was through a bamboo jungle, 
and the screams of innumerable haboons were heard, and the recent tracks of 
many wild elephants were visible. t 

On the 25th the division still continued descending the same tongue of land, 
over ridges and rocks, and after marching eleven miles, arrived at Sarowah, 
on the banks of the Aeng river: thence to Aeng, whither they marched on the 
SUtb, was fifteen miles, the road occasionally crossing the Aeng river, and 
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eight other small streams, over which substantial wooden bridges had bean 
thrown, of sufficient breadth to admit any species of wheal-carriage; but time 
had so much impaired the wood that they had all fallen to decay, whilst these 
which age had spared, had been purposely destroyed by the Burmahs. Six. 
miles before entering Aeng, the road leaves the hills, and from thence is 
superb, being quite level, and about twenty feet wide. 

The party inquired at Aeng the means by which the famous colossal figure 
of Guadma, which was taken from the Arracanese, was convened across 
those hills; and learned, that forty years ago it was ordered to be sent up to 
Ava, by Ingy Kodo, for which purpose the head was taken off, and the body 
divided above the navel; three rafts were then constructed, on which those 
different parts were floated down the Sunderbunds to Chandaway, from 
whence, in the same manner,' it was transported to Tongo Cyoung. At the 
foot of the hills a road was cut to Padown, just below Prorae; the parts were 
placed upon separate sledges, and dragged over the mountains by manual 
strength to the banks of the Irrawuddy. 

Aeng now contains but few inhabitants, but formerly it was of considerable 
size, and was the emporium of all the trade between the two kingdoms. The 
tide runs past the village, but at this season .of the year there is not water 
enough for boats of any size within six miles of the wharf. 

The distance from Pakang Yeh to Sembeghewn is 155 miles 4 furlongs. It 
is very satisfactory to observe, that although during the march from Sembe¬ 
ghewn the party averaged more than ten miles a day, and were much exposed 
to the sun, they only lost one man by death; and that when they entered 
Aeng only three men were so unwell as to be carried in doolies^ The loss 
in cattle only amounted to a few bullocks, already jaded, when they started, 
by the long march from Prome to Yandaboo: four elephants also were lost, 
and one who was allowed by his mahout to stray away. 


THE POET AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

A nightingale’s music was heard in a grove. 

Where wandered a bard deeply dreaming of love; 

His thick-stirring fancies new vigour receive 
From the air's fragrant breath and the stillness of eve : 
Whilst sweetly the strain on his ear role and fell, 

He pondered what meaning its language would tell. 

Is it passion .bom sorrow that prompts the soft tale, 

And fain would o’er flint-hearted beauty prevail; 

Is it joy too abundant, which borrows relief 
From its foe, and appears with the emblems of grief; 

Is it distance, or presence, or favour, or scorn, 

Or a smile killed by coldness, that dies when ’tis born,— 
Which the minstrel describes in this eloquent strain; 

Or does dark-brooding jealousy, fond of its chain. 

Court Even’s deep shadows to hear it complain? 

As he spake, the bird ceased; when a dryad drew near 
To die dream-haunted poet, and whispered his ear: 

“ Learn, drivalling mortal, the slave of a pen, 

That nightingales are not such blockheads as men ; 

In love they ne’er whimper, or bluster, or whine, 

And vent not their pains in such jargon as thine," 
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THE CASE OF CAPTAIN McNAGKTEN. 

Th* gentleman whose name is prefixed to this article, who has recently 
arrived in England from India, chiefly with a view of defending h7s character 
from certain alleged slanders which have appeared against him in this country, 
has just published a pamphlet,* for the purpose of refuting the offensive 
statements in a contemporary periodical work, the vituperative misrepresenta¬ 
tions in which, upon other subjects, we have been often called upon to expose. 
We not only feel that sympathy for.Capt McNaghten, which every man of 
sensibility must entertain towards a victim of calumny, and which would utge 
us to aid his endeavours to redeem his character from undeserved obloquy; 
but we esteem it to be our special duty to open this journal to the exposure of 
misrepresentations on Indian topics, because the indifference of the public 
generally towards such topics renders it a matter of great difficulty for those who 
desire to correct misapprehension thereupon, to find an avenue to the public 
ear through the medium of the diurnal prints. The statements in the pamphlet 
now before us were transmitted from India for publication in a respectable 
London newspaper, the editor of which declined inserting them, assigning as 
one ground of his refusal, the indifference of the public, generally, towards 
the question. 

Our readers will doubtless recollect that Capt. MuNaghtcn, whilst editor of 
a Bengal newspaper, had the misfortune to become embroiled in a dispute with 
the editor of a rival paper. The consequences and final result of that dispute 
must also be familiar to our readers. It is not our office now to examine into 
this affair, or to censure or excuse the conduct of Capt. McNaghten. We 
refer to the subject, first, because one of the alleged misrepresentations 
in the Oriental Herald arose out of the occurrence; and, secondly, because it 
suggests the consideration that, as this gentleman was a sufferer through the 
affair (having been deprived of a staff-appointment), he ought to experience 
the forbearance, rather than the hostility, of public writers. 

Capt. McNaghten observes that, whilst in India, he was most grossly and 
groundlessly abused (in common with more important persous) in the Oriental 
Herald, and held up as ail that was base and deliberately dishonourable, either 
by the editor himself, or by false communications from anonymous correspon¬ 
dents. At length, in one number of that work, the aspersions of his character 
became so indelicate, that he could bear it in patience and silence no longer; 
and he returned home for the purpose of confuting and exposing the editor of 
the Herald on the spot, “ and of exhibiting him to the public as a scandalous 
nssailer of private reputations, and a malicious disseminator of the most 
calumnious falsehoods.” He accordingly pledges himself to expose him “ as 
a causeless slanderer, and a willing and malignant propagator of falsehoods, 
which he must have known to be false the instant he perused them.” 

These are strong terms; but they are far from being the strongest in the 
pamphlet. Capt McNaghten accuses the editor of the Oriental Herald, by 
name, of falsehood, indelicacy, and impudence; of a vindictive and dastardly 
manner of hostility towards him; of publishing allegations by mendacious corres¬ 
pondents, and “ his equally mendacious self,” whilst “ iu possession of proofs 
that his accusations are groundless, and under the conviction that time and 
distance conspired to render him safe from retaliation and exposure;” and he 
5- ’ * pronounces. 

>r 

' Capt. McNaghten to the various Slander* of Mr. J. S. Buckingham, editor of the Oriental 
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pronounces one assertion, “ in the roost unqualified terms, a faltchood,” 
&c. &c. 

Without deciding whether these terms are or are not merited, we think 
, Capt. McNaghten would have evinced better taste had he abstained from the 
use of them. When a writer has been guilty of a malignant misrepresenta¬ 
tion, with the view of gratifying personal resentment, the public desire onty 
the proof of the fact, and will spontaneously apply to the author jof it the 
epithet which he deserves. 

Capt. McNaghten states that he became personally acquainted with the 
editor of the Oriental Herald in 1819, and a “ tolerable degree of intimacy ” 
sprang up between them; and he quotes several proofs of the good opinion 
which the latter entertained of him. He then cites the various derogatory and 
insulting epithets heaped upon him by the same person, when in England, and 
assigns, as the only motive for the change, a censure which appeared in his 
paper (the Bengal Hurkaru) “ of a most unjust and ungrateful attack,” in the 
Oriental Herald, upon Lord Hastings, of whom be says the editor of that 
work has been “ at one time the applaudcr, and at another the viiifier, just as 
it suited his party purposes.” 

Capt. McNaghten then refutes the charge x>f his being " an abject tool of 
the Local Government,” and of “ turning against Lord Hastings merely to 
please them.” He challenges a single proof of his servility to government; 
and indeed we must say that we always regarded the Hurkaru as what is 
called, in popular phraseology, an opposition-paper. He observes: 

Had Mr. Buckingham been possessed of die commonest liberality, he never would, 
and had I been within ten, instead of ten thousand, miles of him, he had never dared 
to have published the infamous communications he received from Calcutta; because, 
with regard to the former assertion, it is evident dint the man must !>e quite devoid of 
every feeling of justice, who will publish such slanders as those against an absent 
person, while he is possessed of the meuns (in my case the Hurkaru files) of ascertain¬ 
ing their incorrectness; and though lie might Hastily publish praises of any one, with¬ 
out stopping to ascertain whether they might not have proceeded from a biassed pen, 
yet when such strong and bitter attacks were received hy him, as were all those which 
had me for their object, common humanity should have made him pause, if neither tha 
dictates of justice, nor die voice of former friendship, had had die power of arresting 
him in the defamatory course which, with such maleficent baste, he pursued to ruin me. 

Capt. McNaghten then recapitulates the particulars of the dispute to which 
we referred in the outset, wherein he demonstrates the grossly partial man¬ 
ner in which that affair was stated in the Oriental Herald (which, we observe, 
has called forth the condemnation of almost every journal in Calcutta), with 
the evident view of depreciating Capt. McNaghten; and he proceeds further 
to shew that, in the work referred to, matters unconnected with the dispute 
were raked up, in order still further to degrade him, which, he says, were 
“ brought forward with diabolical malice, and proportionably distorted,” by 
the editor of that work. 

To refute another allegation of the editor, or his correspondents, which 
imputes to'Copt. McNaghten a desire to Bupplant the editor of the John Bull, 
and that failing to do so, he pursued him with hostility, abuse, ridicule, and 
invective, to such a degree that that editor was obliged to order the Hurkaru 
not to be sent to his house, lest his wife's feelings should be lacerated-be 
enters upon an explanation of the circumstances which caused the dispute 
between himself and the editor of the John Bull. He says the story about 
Mrs. Greenlaw is absolutely false, and he describes the whole account, as a 
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compound of falsehood, malice, and misrepresentation. He adds in « note: 
“ When, upon the falsest representation ever made, he (the etfftor of the 
Herald)' presumed to sajr that I wounded the feelings of Mrs. Gr^eolOw, and 
exulted in having done so, he ought to have borne in mind the infamous.and 
indecent manner in which he himself spoke of the lady of Mr. Secretary 
Lushington, in a former number of his scandalous periodical.” 

Capt. McNaghten next proceeds to vindicate himself from thfe accusation of 
putting up with expressions unbecoming an officer, addressed to him in the 
capacity of editor of a newspaper; which he does by alleging that epithets 
applied to a person in his editorial capacity are not to be construed as applied 
to him in his private character. He proposes to corroborate this argument by 
adducing instances wherein the editor of the Oriental Herald was concerned, 
whilst editor of a newspaper at Calcutta; and he certainly has accumulated a 
sufficient number of instances in which 4hat person, in his editorial capacity, 
was assailed by epithets which no individual could submit to bear, without 
incurring personal disgrace. Nay, he shews that in the disputes which pre* 
vailed between that editor and some of his contemporaries In India, his name 
was mentioned in connection with terms highly derogatory, but which Capt. 
McNaghten says that editor, so personally named, did not resent. We roust 
admit, if such be the fact, that he was the last person wjfo should advance 
the charge before-mentioned. He concludes thus *g| 

The above are a very few of the personal insults olFered to Mr. Buckingham, during 
his warfare with the John Bull newspaper. 1 do not say they were either true at 
merited, nor the reverse; that is nothing to the purpose; I only ask whether the man 
who submitted to such language has any right to taunt another with having overlooked 
the words “ bravo," and " bully,” applied in a strictly editorial sense (as subsequently 
affirmed by the editor of the Scotsman), and at most couveying nothing similar to 
charges of falsehood, low cunning, and servility, such as are contained in the above 
inserted extracts. 

The writer of thegnunphlet then compares his own conduct with that of the 
person who has assailed him: this is a part of his work which wc must leave 
our readers to peruse in the original, as well as other passages, which the 
same motive induces us to abstain from copying. 

In a postscript, Capt. McNaghten has published extracts from three Indian 
papers, respecting the alleged slanders in the Oriental Herald; which papers, 
he says, arc “ all of political principles similar to those of the Herald , and 
the editors are all gentlemen of the strictest integrity.” They form a body of 
evidence in Capt. McNaghtcn’s favour which must weigh considerably with 
the readers of his pamphlet. 

It only remains for us to express our regret that any work connected with 
India should ever have found its interest to consist in propagating misrepre¬ 
sentations such as those which have appeared in the work referred to; a work 
which, Capt. McNaghten says, has scattered its venomous shafts, and “ pierced 
the reputation of some of the worthiest men in India.” It is true that he 
observes, in his preface, that its editor (whose censure, he rays, is more 
desirable than his praise) is as fast falling in India as in England; yet it is 
extremely to be regretted that the work should ever have met with the least 
countenance, after its propensity to prey upon character was discovered to 
say nothing of its grievous offences upon another head. 
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THE GREAT BUDDHOO. 

( Translated from the Dutch of Valentin.) 

. The Singhalese speak much of the Prophet Buddhoo, who appeared in the 
Island 'of Ceylon 633 years before Christ, and who introduced the Buddhist 
religion among them. 

The sangetaris, or priests, say that this holy man came from the cast, and 
that his footstep is as yet to be seen on the top of Adam’s Hill, or Devinogcrie 
Galld, where he gave them their laws engraved on tables of stone. It is said 
that he was twelve feet high, hut if we consider the calculation of their, time, 
no dependence can he placed on their story, and th’ey often contradict each 
other. 

Thus, they say that, prior to the coming of Buddhoo into 'the world, lie 
lived in the fourth .heaven, called Toesietlcnom. Dcyilokenaye, where he 
reigned over a million of angels: seeing that the people then on earth were 
living without laws or religion, and that they would all be lost, he pitied them, 
resolved to save them, and therefore entereddnto the maternal womb of the 
Empress Mahamayc Devi; which event took place on the day of the full moon 
in July, 632 years before the birth of Chrisf. lie was horn in a most miracui 
lous manner at mid-day,Tuesday (being the day of the full moon which 
happened in‘the month o£. May following), in the palace of the Emperor Soc- 
doedenoe Rajocro, at Kicmboluat Poerre, the capital of the kingdom of Afadde 
Mandalum. The Emperor was delighted at the birth of this child, anti 
ordered that he should be called Sidditure Cocmarea, which means “the 
prince who can do every thing he wishes.” He performed many wonderful 
things before the ugc of sixteen: at that age he was married to the Princess 
Jasoedera, who was horn at the same time and hour as Buddhoo. was. She 
was the daughter of the King Andcsah Rajocro, and tiu'Gucen Ainoetanaw 
Bisso, who were equal in rank with the parents of BudQpio ; he lived with 
his wife Jasoedera for thirteen year*., and had a son who was called Rahoelc 
Coemarea. After the birth of this son he left his wife, and retired into the 
woods, where he lived in great misery for six years. While he was in the 
woods, a throne of diamonds nnd other precious stones descended from hea¬ 
ven, in which he entered and returned from the woods, when he immediately 
became a Buddhoo. In this throne he was protected by the three following 
gods: Theacre Aremc, Wishnu, and Mahaswere, with swords in their hands. 
The devils, on hearing of the birth and wonders of Buddhoo, feared that 
he woulddrive them away from the world and destroy them; and they consulted 
with their king, Wassc-Mantimandc, how to dispute the laws and religion of 
Buddhoo, which the people were fast following. Thereupon they all appeared 
with arms, and fell upon Buddhoo in order to destroy him. But his strength 
and power were far superior; at his command all the grass of tj»e earth, the 
branches and leaves of the trees turned into swords and other warlike instru¬ 
ments ; and with great violence destroyed (or overcame) all the ^evils. After 
this victory over them, he entitled himself, for a week, “ Guntutna Jlnidhoo ,” 
which means, “ the conqueror of his enemies.” The next week after the 
conquest there had been raqpb tain, when the devils conspired again to disturb 
Buddhoo; and as they were approaching him, whilst seated undent large tree, 
a snake came forward and sheltered him with his head ; the devils, on seeing 
this, were much terrified, and returned back quietly. 

The third week after the first conquest, the devils appeared again, in the 
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character of dancing girls, to endeavour by this means to captivate him; but 
he immediately destroyed them all. 

The fourth week he caused great honours to be paid to the tree under which 
he was seated when the snake appeared and sheltered him. 

The fifth week a throne of rubies descended from heaven, in wbkh he 
entered to receive a message that was brought to him from heaven. 

The sixth week he campout of this throne and proceeded towards the tree 
kirryupaloe; whilst seated under it, he perceived a great number of angels: 
thereupon he immediately began to worship and praise God. 

The seventh week he retired to the city called Sewet Noere, where the 
Emperor Coesele Maha Rajoero had prepared a palace for him; this palace was 
called Jattewarrene, to erect and prepare which the emperor spent all his for¬ 
tune : this palace was built that Buddhoo might live in it, and receive the visits 
of the emperors, kings, and princes that came to see him, and also to teach 
them his doctrine. He had five apostles; two of them were always standing 
at his right side, two on the left, while the fifth served him; besides these five 
apostles he had 500 writers, through whom he proclaimed his doctrines through¬ 
out that part of the world; those that did not receive and believe it he des¬ 
troyed. He also distributed many good books for the guidance of the people. 
He was thus employed during forty-five years, till be arrived in the country of 
Coeserane Noevere, where he lodged in the King’s^arden; a bed was prepared 
for him here, and on this bed he expired, in the month, the day, and the hour 
of his birth. Whilst his writers were lamenting his loss, his spirit appeared 
and addressed them in the following words: “ Be by no means 6orry, for the 
hour is come that I must leave this world; but burn my remains, and deposit 
my bones in a grave, and preserve by all means my doctrine." And he espe¬ 
cially directed that they should preserve it, particularly at Ceylon, Siam, and 
Arracan, as the generation of the Emperor Soedoedeno Rajoero would reign 
in those places. 


THE TAJE MAHAL. 

Matchless example of a builder’s power ! 

The ponderous masses on the Memphian sands. 
Stupendous, vast, that smite the gazer’s eye 
With that mute wonder with which Nature stuns 
The soul that contemplates her mightiest works,— 
.Siam the rude labours of a barbarous age, 
Compared with thee, thou brilliant gem of art 1 
The fleecy whiteness of thy graceful spires. 

To which the chisei’a nicest strokes have lent 
A beauty delicate, inimitable, far 
O'erpassing old, and mocking modern skill: 

Like clusters of the purest pearls they seem. 

Or hoary Lapland’s frost-bespangled rocks, 

Or dew-drops glittering in the morning ray. 

Whilst cooling fountains shed their crystal stores, 
4nd roses waft their sweets,—all is a dream, 

A vision, a delusion.—Matchless work! 
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THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

To the Editor of the Atiatic Journal. 

$ 11 ; Taking a rather different view of the subject treated in an article 
which appears in your laBt number (vol. xxii, p. 629) than the writer of that 
article, 1 am induced to address you for the pilose of submitting niy own 
opinions on the subject to the writer and to your readers in general. 

In the article to which I refer, entitled “ The Future Government of 
India,” it is maintained that it would be dangerous to transfer the admiraatta- 
tion of affairs in our Indian possessions from the East-India Company to the 
Crown, chiefly, as I collect from the writer’s arguments, through the exorbitant 
influence which the alteration would vest in the crown. The writer guards 
himself, however, agninst the suspicion of appearing to maintain that the 
Company should never be called upon to relinquish their political poww, by 
admitting that there may come a time when this power may be withdrawn 
from them without danger} “ when all the objections to the free intercourse 
between India and England will disappear; when the Hindus shall be entitled 
to the exercise of a freer scope in political affairs, short of participation in the 
legislative functions.” * 

This concession is, I apprehend, incompatible with the tenor of the writer’s 
argument; he is necessarily bound by it to maintain, that the political influence 
possessed by the Indian Governnieut can never be transferred to the crown with 
safety. In other words, some body, the Company, or a board simitar to that 
projected by Fox, must be interposed between the Government, of India and 
Jbia Majesty’s ministers. 

For my own part, I am so well pre|>arcd to coincide with those who ip* 
plaud the manner in which the East>Indiu Company have directed the political 
machine, that I should never desire to see any other body substituted for, them, 
provided the writer’s argument be well founded, that tttfc Indian patronage (or 
such part of it as remains to the Company) could not be acquired by the 
ministers of Englund without detriment to the constitution. But I am not 
convinced of the justice of this argument; for I think that additional safe* 
guards might be provided by the wisdom of our yet uncorrupted legislature, as 
would meet the prospective evil, and if not obviate, would at least very much 
limit, its injurious tendency. For example, the appointment of persons to 
all posts in India might be made by act of Parliament to depend upon the 
qualifications, well defined, of the parties, who might be required to undergo 
previous instructions, of a given length, in preparatory studies, according to 
the nature of their future employment, civil, judicial, ecclesiastical, military, 
or naval. I think even such a regulation as this would divest the evil (for 
such I admit it to be) of much of its threatening character j for no man of 
mere mercenary disposition, looking for place only as an c4>ject to yieU fei® 
emolument, would be inclined to devote himself tp study U Sid application, 
which he might turn to account in bis native land, without encountering 
the risk which he roust incur in the distant and unwholesome climate of 
India. Those who consented to such previous toil would earn their ap¬ 
pointment. 

My unwillingness to believe that the existing mode of governing India is 
the only one which can be adopted with advantage and security to both 
countries, is rendered somewhat obstinate by the conviction that this mode is 
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productive of inconveniences, not in the least attributable to the present govern¬ 
ing authority, but from the nature of the system and that atone. Confined 
and manacled as the Company are, in many respects, they cannot possess that 
free range which a governing power should possess in order to provide for the 
good of its subjects. Even the restrictions on the expenditure of money is an 
evil which the Company must often feel when they would confer some benefit 
upon the people under their sway. It is admitted on all hands that a body 
like the Company ought to be controlled by the crown in order to counteract 
oppression, and prevent the mischiefs arising flora maladministration, which 
may proceed from incapacity as well as intention; but a controlling power 
established to prevent evil, docs not necessarily also possess the ability to 
originate good. 

In Mr. Auber’s lately published work, it is observed as follows: 

'Pie distance of India, the nature of its governments, and the peculiarity of ijs 
inhabitants, appear to demund the vigilance and conttol of a distinct and separate body, 
responsible to the public for their conduct, directed and controlled by legislative pro¬ 
visions, and subject on all political matters to the superintendence of the constitutional 
executive power of the country. 

The existing system has been significantly called “ a system of checks.” It is 
eortain that to none of the affaiis of the country lias moie publicity been given than to 
those relating to the East-India Company, and to the Pleasures connected with the 
government of the extensive empire committed to their charge. 

An objection to the Court of Directors being entrusted with the administration of 
India has been urged, on the ground of their being directors of a commercial com¬ 
pany. Had not tbc affairs of India been confided to n body constituted as the East- 
India Company is, possessing the joint character of sovereign and merchants, the 
British possessions in that quarter of the globe might have long ceased to occasion 
discussion as to the best mode of administering them ; ns nothing short of the funds 
drawn from the commercial branch of their affairs could have enabled the Court of 
Directors to meet demands consequent upon political measures which have been 
deemed essential to the preservation of our interests in India. „ 

All this is very well; I agree cordially with Mr. Anber in the latter part of 
this (piotation: but although the peculiar state and circumstances of British 
India have been hitherto such as it would have been folly to adapt by violence 
to any other system, so far as regards the security of our possession of it; 
my doubt is this, namely, whether the anomalous administration of the East- 
Indin Company, nominally supreme, but really subject to the control, ns to 
its nets, of the sovereign authority at home, will not be, in future, disadvan¬ 
tageous to the country governed. I can readily imagine a multitude of in¬ 
stances in which the present Indian Government would be incapacitated from 
effecting great changes for the benefit of their subjects, and would rest con¬ 
tented with working the machine of government as it exists, from want of those 
large powers which can be exclusively exerted by a royal hand. I doubt 
whether the present form of government, whilst it may be without the vices 
and defects of another form, be not at the same time divested of the ability to 
effect good, which would afford a sort of counterpoise to its inseparable conco¬ 
mitants of evil. 

Let me repeat that it is upon the nature of the system alone I found my 
uypotheticat doubts of the policy of continuing the present mode of govern- 
k ing India. I should be otherwise one of the most strenuous advocates for Its 
.continuance, .uid would be prepaid! to say, csto per pet ua / 

My 
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My scruples as to the propriety of withdrawing the political functions alto¬ 
gether from the Company, are derived from a consideration which the writer in 
your journal did not think fit to touch upon; to wit, the injustice of the act. 
To say nothing of the prejudice which the Company’s conunercial*concerus 
might sustain from the loss of the sovereign character, it would be a loss 
which no pecuniary or other indemnity could compensate. Sovereignty is a 
species of property which can be bartered for no equivalent. Its merer abstract 
name, the very shadow of royalty, has in it such divinity, that millions would 
offer to become purchasers of the unsubstantial object, were there any mart 
in which it could be acquired. 

The point of question, whether the Company would remain lords of Indiu 
after the cessation of the exclusive privileges granted by the Legislature, is a 
very complicated and difficult one. There can be no doubt that for the first 
century and a half of the existence of this corporation, their sovereign title to 
the territorial acquisitions they had made in India was undisputed. It was not 
until the year 177*, when the Company resolved to “ stand forth as Dewan” 
of the Bengal provinces (an office conferred upon them in perpetuity by a fir¬ 
man from Delhi seven years before), and to employ their own servants in col¬ 
lecting the revenues, that a dispute arose at home respecting their territorial 
rights; and from that period the statutes passed for continuing tq the Company 
their exclusive commercial 1 privileges, have contained a clause reserving the 
rights of the Crown, without prejudice to those of the Company. If this 
clause be necessary to save the royal rights, it follows thut the maxim put forth 
at the period referred to, iu opposition to the Company’s pretensions to 
sovereignty, cannot be a fundamental principle of the constitution, namely, 
that all conquests made by subjects necessarily belong to the Crown; and then 
it follows that the ancient possessions of the Company, at least, are their’s in 
indefeasablc sovereignty. That the omnipotence of Parliament can demolish 
their pretensions is indisputable ; but this is no proof that they are not well- 
founded. 

Perhaps a middH course may be discovered, whereby the ends of all may be 
secured. The Crown may be admitted to a more direct authority in the 
government of India than is now possessed, by which means all the advan¬ 
tages in the sole power of the supreme authority to afford may be conferred 
upon the natives of India; and the Company may, at the same time, retain 
their character of sovereign, and consequently much of their present political 
influence, the loss of which the writer in your last journal conceives perhaps 
with some justice) would be the prelude to a change in our representative 
system. 

I am, Sir, &c. 

December 8 th, A. B. 


*«* In the article to which our correspondent refers several inaccuracies occqr 
(onipg to the MS. not having been revised by the writer), which we are desired te cor¬ 
rect ; vya. p.6'29, line 4, for “possessions” read “empire;” p. 63SJ, line 29, qfter 
“ consistent" read “ even p.‘ 63.1, line 37, instead if “ an oppressive and despotic 
system of government” reud “any modification of despotism.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF INQUIRY INTO THE LEARNING OF INDIA* 

The nyaya, or logic, of the Hindus, has been hitherto but little investigated; 
we have the translation of one elementary work, the Shtras of Gautama, id 
the second edition of Ward’s account of the Hindus; and the elements of the 
science have been very recently set forth in English by the Director of the' 
Royal Asiatic Society; but we are still merely upon the threshold of the inves¬ 
tigation ; and the objects of long and laborious study amongst the Hindus 
themselves, ure considerably removed from the simple elements: we can easily 
conceive that the knowlege is not worth the acquisition, but the history of 
Hindu literature is incomplete whilst the subject is imperfectly explored, and 
we cannot institute that comparison beween itand the philosophy of ancient 
and modern Europe, which is requisite for an entire view of the progress of 
human intellect. 

Of the mimansas there are two systems: it is usually said that one is 
applied to the explanation of the practical, and the other to the theoretical 
part of the Vedas; the former advocating the importance of ceremonial rites, 
and the latter discussing the great questions of matter and spirit, and the 
nature of God and man; the latter is better known by the name v£danta; with 
the real character of the former, or pfirva mimansas, we do nty pretend to be 
acquainted: no account whatever of the system*!* fb be found except in 
Ward’s work, where a translation is given of the chief doctrines as found in 
the Dherma Dipaka, and other elementary treatises. With the vedanta the 
public should be more familiar, as, besides the scattered notices to be found in * 
the Researches, and in the works of various intelligent travellers, different 
sources of information have been laid before it. The lyork of Ward contains 
a list of eighty-eight books on the subject, and a translation of one of its 
principal elementary treatises, the Vidanta Sard: the PrabcmA Chanirodaya , 
a metaphysical drama, translated and published by the late Dr. Taylor, advo¬ 
cates Us tenets, and they arc further illustrated by a tract published along with 
the drama, the Aima Bvdha, or Knowledge of Spirit. The principal tracts 
published by Rtunraohun Roy within the last ten or twelve years, have also 
furnished ample illustration of this philosophy. The metaphysical part of the 
Bhagavat Gita, translated by Wilkins, in 178$, belongs to the vddanta system; 
and in 1801 two thick quartos, entitled TAeologia Indica, containing a Latin 
translation, by Anquetii du Perron, of Dara Shekoh’s Persian version of the 
Upanishads of the Vedas, the basis of the Vedanta philosophy, was given to 
the learned world. The senator (now Count) Lanjuinaht gave a popular form 
to the doctrine of the Upanishads, by publishing a summary in French about 
1804. Is it credible that, in the teeth of this accumulated evidence, Mr. Mill 
denies the existence of the Vedanta philosophy as a written system f ** The 
Vedanta doctrine," be observes, “ which hatfeaught the fancy of jpme of foe 
admirers of Sanscrit, appears to be .delivered vivd voce, and not tn any other 
mode: no passage from any Sanscrit work has been quoted for it." What can 
we think after this of this historian's honesty or research ? His ignorance of 
the existence of Sanscrit works treating <jf the Vedanta doctrine is inexcusable, 
if real; and if pretended, it is worse. 

The lost of the upangas is law, and this, after grammar, is the branch of 
Hindu literature that has been most successfully cultivated. Hie laudable 
j^nre of the Britirh Government to discharge its duties to its Hindu subjects 
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has ever disposed it to countenance the publication of legal authorities, both 
in the original text and translations; and the certainty of encouragement, the 
chance of distinction, and the prospect of pecuniary gain, have stimulated the 
industry of publishers and translators. In the original Sanscrit we have the 
Menu Sanhitd, the Mitakshara, the Vyavahara section of the Viranutrodaya, 
the Dayahhdga of Jinautavkhana, the works of Nanda Pundita and JDevanda 
Bhatta on Adoption, and that of Crlshna Terkalankara on the order of inheri¬ 
tance. The list, however, of useful works is still very far from complete. 
We want the original text of the eighteen inspired legislators which are perpe¬ 
tually quoted in the more modern works, and which we have no means of 
verifying; we want, also, the Pardsara Mbdkaviya, the comment of M&dhavn, 
the ablest scholar of modern tintes, on the text of the sage Parksara; we want, 
likewise, the Smriti Chandrika , and the Saraswati Vilds, one or two of the 
Maydkhas, the Vivdda Chintdmeni for Mithila, and the text of the Digest, and 
two or three of Raghunandan's Tatwas for Bengal. These “works are essential 
to complete a printed series, the only form in which authorities can be appeal¬ 
ed to with satisfaction, of the body of Hindu law, applicable to the greater 
part, if not the whole of fndia. 

In the shape of translation, we, have the Institutes of Menu, by Sir Wm. 
Jones; the Digest of Jagannat'ha^jby Mr. Colebfooke; and the liayabhdga of 
Jimutavahana, and the*, section of the Mitakshara, on Inheritance, by the 
same; the work on Adoption, by Mr. Sutherland, and the Dayakranus , by 
Mr. Wynch: we have also an original work on Hindu law, as current in 
Bengal, by Sir F. Macnaghten. There still remains, however, much to be 
effected; humbler talent would be usefully employed in translating tfie whole 
of the Vyavahara portiqn the Mitakshara, the Pardsara Mdtthaviya, and the 
Smriti Ckahdrikd. But there is a splendid task for loftier pretensions; and he 
would deserve well of British India who, possessing a competent knowledge 
of general law, and having derived from the authorities we have named above 
familiarity ^rith the principles of the Hindu law, as maintained in different 
provinces, as well as being conversant with the practice of the courts, should 
take a comprehensive yapw of the whole, in spirit, as well as in letter, and if 
not able to mould itjnto perfect consistency, should determine precisely in 
what it differs from i^al£ or from other systems. It is much to be regretted 
that die late Mr. Ellis did not live to effect some undertaking of this nature, 
to which the lectures he read before the Madras Society seem to have borne « 
tendency: we are quite satisfied that he would have succeeded. 

Those systems of metaphysics which impugn the authority of the Vedas are 
f>M»hid»d from the branches of true knowledge by the guide here followed by 
Sir Was. Jones. The motive for their exclusion is obvious enough; but as for 
as the Sdnkhya and Fatanjali schools are concerned, their interdiction is not 
universally recognized, and they al most usually classed with the orthodox sys¬ 
tems. Except the view of the principles taken by Mr. Colebrooke, and the trans¬ 
lation of the Sdnkhya Sira, in Ward’s account of the Hindus, we are without 
any knowledge of their tendency and character. Of the six schools considered 
heterodox at bel o ng ing to the followers of Budha, we are' yet utterly ignorant. 

The view of Hindu learning taken by the tract translated by Sir Wm. Jones, 
is to that which is considered sacred, and excludes alt that literature 

which is most estimable in general opinion—the literature of poetry, and 
fiction, mid profane history. Of these we yet know but little. The sacred 
poems, thi Rdmdyana and Mahdbhdrat, are not to be received as favourable 
fp eri m en * of Hindu fancy: imagination in them is subservient to superstition; 
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they profess to record the actions of saints and gods, and necessarily lose, in 
marvellous and supernatural regard for the tamer probabilities of human life. 
But reject the legends, and they will l*c found to contain much beautiful 
imagery, animated description, and tender and natural feeling: in fact, neither 
of these works is yet well known, and nothing can be .more unjust than the 
pictures which have been given of them; amongst other blemishes they have 
been charged with “ metaphors perpetual, and these the most violent mid 
strained, often the most unnatural and ridiculous;” than which nothing can 
lie less true. It is not the genius of Sanscrit composition to delight in meta- 
phor, and in this respect it furnishes a striking contrast to Arabic and Persian 
poetry. Modern writers may be sometimes charged with this vice, as they 
were taught to consider it a beauty by their Mohammedan masters; But the 
farther we go back into antiquity the simpler the sty le becomes. We know 
nothing in the literature of ancient or modern Europe which can be compared 
to the Rdmiyana for the absence of metaphorical ornament, or for the naked 
simplicity of its style. We are not sure whether the rash conceit of modem 
criticism be not more fatal to truth than the credulity of ignorance. 

The poetical compositions of the Hindus, which tfo not bear a sacred charac¬ 
ter, arc yet scarcely known to English literature. Notices of the most cele¬ 
brated poems, and some interesting pasfiges from them, arc given by Mr. 
Colebrooke in his Essay on Sanscrit andPhikrit prosody, in die tenth volume 
of the Researches ; but it was'no pt&t of his plan to take any detailed view of 
their merits, and we have hut two entire translations to which \vc can appeal. 
These are the Songs'- of Jay a l)eva, by Sir Wm. Jones, and. the Cloud Mes¬ 
senger, by Mr. Wilson; the former exhibits great delicacy and tenderness^ of 
passion; the latter displays the same qualities combined with picturesque des¬ 
cription; there is no abuse of metaphor nor turgunrpof expression in either; 
they both suffer much by translation in point of style; the Songs of Jay a Dcoa 
are written in every variety of the lighter kinds of verse, and ure inconceivably 
soft and melodious; the style of the Cloud Messenger is more uniform and 
stately, but is equally musical and polished. 

Of the rhetoric of the Hindus we yet know absolutely nothing; and the 
specimens of their drama have been calculated to exdkeTather than to gratify 
curiosity. Even Mill, with .all his prejudices the Hindus, admits 

Sacontula to have many beautiful passages, and caH contrive to say nothing 
more harsh of it than that in whatever constitutes its beauty it is rivalled by 
the song of Solomon. We do not admit the justice of the comparison, 
though bucked by Voltaire’s irreverent critique of the latter poem, but wc do 
not think it detracts from the worth of Sacontula. Sacontula, however, is a 
mythological drama, founded on a marvellous and legendary tale: the story 
is therefore to be judgpd with an allowance for Hindu belief, winch the un¬ 
initiated reader is not prepared to make, in his eyes, therefore, the inci¬ 
dents detract from the dramatic truth of the composition. The*Hindu theatre, 
however, is not confined to mythology for the plots of its pieces; and 
although there is that bios towards th$nn, which the close connexion of the 
national creed and manners might lead us to expect, yet the dramas not 
unfrequently diverge from‘this association, and borrow their action from mere 
mortal life. Sacontula, consequently, does not enable us to pronounce an 
opinion upon the dramatic Wirings of the Hindus, and we must await that 
further development of them which we have been for some time, led to 
^‘expect. We understand that the secretary to the Asiatic Societyshas begun 
to submit his translations of select Hindu plays to the press. 

We 
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We may take seme credit to ourselves for having been the first to draw 
attention to the fictions of the Hindus, and prove how mistaken was the 
notion which restricted them to the apologues of the HUopadesa. There is no 
language in which they more abound than in Sanscrit, and few in which they 
possess more merit, ft is, however, to the history of fiction that they wilt 
most usefully contribute, and they will go farther than any collections yet 
known, to solve the problem which engaged the interest and research of Percy 
and Warton, and other writers, as eminent for learning as taste. We observe 
that the subject has found a place in a popular magazine at home,* and that not 
only our stories, but our approximations, have been cited to shew that nullum 
ett jam dictum, quod mom dictum sit pnus, 

MrJMill states ; “ it is acknowledged on all hands that no historical composi¬ 
tion whatever appears to have existed in the literature of the Hindus.” This 
position, it may be observed, is of great importance to his theory, as he draws' 
from it the inference " that they had not reached that point of intellectual 
maturity at which the record of the past, for the guidance of the future, 
begins to be understood.” Unfortunately for his conclusion, his postulate is 
not true. This acknowledgement he cites as being made on alt hands, is not _ 
so made, and he is obliged to qualify the tctl by a note, admitting that Sir 
William Jones had observed it w'admgjuch to be refretted that no Hindu nation 
but the Cashmirians had left regular nistorij|s. To this Mr. Mill replies, “ what 
he meant by excepting the Cashmirians we knoto not; no history of them has 
ever-been seen." By whom, we may ask ? By a Dr. Tennant, who states 
that, although “ we have had recourse to the Sanscrit records at Benares for 
several years, no history of the country has been found which is the composi¬ 
tion of a native.” If, iqataad of wasting his time with Dr. Tennant, Mr. Mill 
had looked into the nintlvrolume of the Asiatic Researches, he would have 
found that the History of Cashmir had been seen; that it was in Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s possession; that extracts from it were cited by that gentleman, and 
that lie had announced an intention of giving a detailed account of the work. 
Again, in the tenth volume, he would have found that it was cited by Colonel 
Wiiford, with whose dissertations he professes to be familiar. So much for 
the extent and aecujjjgey of Mr. Mill's researches. But, not only did the 
Cashmirians possess of historical writing-in Sanscrit, but they are far 

from unfrequent in otner’jfmrts of India. In the Dckhin, local histories or 
cheritras are very common ; in the province of Orissa such records exist, and 
are cited by Mr. Stirling in the volume of the Researches just published, who 
remarks that " Mr. Mill’s observation on Hindu history does not hold good 
with regard to Orissa, for the Hindus of this province do possess accounts 
which carry an appearance of truth, and which they themselves believe of 
their more modern kings and their actions. It is true these records are not of 
ancient date; but they are still applicable as proofs of Mr. Mill's utter undo- 
qoaintance with the subject, for he is not satisfied with denying the existence 
of historical records prior to the Mohammedan invasion/ but adds, “ it is 
perhaps still more remarkable, that ynce that period no historical work has 
been produced by a Hindu to this thf works cited by Mr. Stirling are an 
unanswerable reply; besides which, we have now'^before us an Akbar Nanus, 
or history of the reign of that prince, in very classical Sanscrit. It is also 
well kntfwn that many Hindus about the courts of Mohammedan princes 
cultivated composition in Persian; and we have likewise in our possession a 
Tarikh « Hind, and a Tarikh i Cashmir, both by Hindu authors; whilst the 
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Leh al Tawarihh, a general and voluminous history of India, is the work of 
Bindrabun, the son of Raja Bhara Mai, names undeniably Hindu. In this 
respect, therefore, as well as in regard to ancient histories, Mr. Mill has dis¬ 
played a want of accuracy equalled only by his want of mistrust in himself, 
and by the imperfect diligence with which he had discharged the duties of a 
critical historian. 

We have dwelt, perhaps, longer on this subject than may be thought neces¬ 
sary, but we have been happy td avail ourselves of the opportunity to offer 
some view of what has been really clone in Sanscrit literature. An opinion 
generally prevails that we have penetrated into its inmost recesses, and are in 
possession of all that is valuable. With respect to what is valuable or worth¬ 
less, opinions will differ; those who have studied the subject will not be 
inclined to under-rate their acquirements; and those who have not, will be 
disposed to contemn attainment!* they have not acquired. The truth will 
be probably, as usual, in the mean; nothing is valueless that contributes to 
illustrate the history of our species, although the, absolute accession to actual 
knowledge may be less than partial anticipation expected. We arc not, how¬ 
ever, discussing the quality of Hindu literature, bdt our competence to value 
it j and hcie, we do not hesitate to say, that we are nor yet qualified to appre¬ 
ciate it with justice In fact very little has^yet been done towards supplying 
materials for an estimate: individuals have done much, but how few arc the 
labourers! Jones, Wilkins, And Cblebrooke, arc the only extensive con¬ 
tributors to Hindu literature, in whom we can confidently confide. Wilfqrd, 
with great learning a%fd equal industry, was always in pursuit of a phantasm, 
and for a time was shamefully misled. Ward had accumulated great, and, 
upon the whole, very correct information; but his notions arc not rarely 
narrowed by his religious impressions, and his knowledge of India is very 
much restricted to Bengal only. There are other labourers of considerable 
estimation, but who prosecuted their Hindu studies only in specific directions; 
as Davis and Bentley in astronomy, Carey and Yates in grammar, and the 
translators of the works on law named above: others again seem to have 
shrunk from publication, and Hamilton, and Ellis, and Fell, have carried with 
them to the grave attainments of the highest class. ?*he active .cultivators of 
Hindu literature at present in .the field are few indeedj|wfe are afriud we could 
not point out above a solitary instance in India, and mr/Colebrooke seems to 
stand alone in England : wc have therefore scarcely more than a dozen names, 
in a literature of which Sir Win. Jones observes, “whet ever we direct our 
attention to it, the notion of infinity presents itselfwe have indeed but 
broke up the surface, followed a few straggling veins, and there is ample work 
before us to penetrate to the centre of the mine. Hitherto, however, what 
has been done has been done by Englishmen; for Paolino was a very super¬ 
ficial Sanscrit scholar, and Du Perron still less profound: in future they must 
expect competitors. The pages of the JauPhal Asiatiquc indicate a number of 
worthy rivals; and Schlegel, in his proposed translation of the whole of the 
Runtai/ana, takes a bold imd fearful flight. Our own translators flagged in the 
aeeond book; it is perhaps now too lateUbr them to redeem their credit, and 
they must yield the palm to German’ perseverance. If, however, there be 
any feeling of national pride amongst us, it is to be most fervently hoped 
that neither the encouragement of Government, nor the energies of indi¬ 
viduals, will be wanting to maintain that place in the cultivation of Sanscrit 
literature which Great Britain has assumed, and which;, it is to be hoped, she 
will always continue to preserve, in every liberal aim of intellectual ambition. 

[Tii bi rutnhull d iii'il uwnl/i.] 
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MESSES. SAY AND SISMONDI. 

Amongst the modern writers who have attacked the existing system of 
government estabiished in British India are two French economists, M. J. B. 
Say and M. I. C. L. S. de Sismondi. These gentlemen have published essays 
upon India, in a periodical work of Paris not remarkable for its accuracy on 
English topics, wherein they have committed the most egregious errors, partly 
occasioned by an unfortunate selection of authorities for the supply of data, 
and partly by precipitate reasoning upon principles, which more mature 
reflation and better information would have taught them to be inapplicable to 
the subject. 

M. Say wc believe to have been altogether misled, except in one remarkable 
particular (where he adds an assumed sum of twenty-five millions to the 
Indian debt, instead of deducting it, for the purpose of showing the real con¬ 
dition of our finances in India); but M. Sismondi’s mistakes proceed, ill our 
opinion, from an eager appetite for notoriety, which prompts him to wiite 
upon almost every subject, without deeming it necessary to waste much time 
in study and reflection: hence be is superficial, confident, and liable to be¬ 
come the easy victim of any inissftfctemcnt which flatters his prejudices. Besides 
his dissertations upon Indian afliiiis, which amply confirm our remarks, helms, 
since his visit to this country, published treatises upon other subjects— 
for example, the corn question and the commercial distress of England— 
which discover very erroneous and hasty views, as well as a confident tone of 
argument, which is too often the concomitant of superficial knowledge. 

His hypotheses on t$$$nst-mcntioncd subject, the commercial crisis of Eng¬ 
land, have called forth the strictures of M. Say himself, in an article which 
has appeared in a French periodical work. It is useful for those who, in this 
country, place reliance upon the theories of these writers, to find that they 
disagree, toto coda , with each other; and that the principles which they res¬ 
pectively lay down as immutably applicable to the science of political economy 
are so totally contradictory, that no confidence can safely he placed in those 
of either: at any rtt$|Lboth cannot be right, and both may possibly be wrong. 

The following i<t/*{|®ranslation of M. Hay’s remarks; the subject is one 
which cannot fail to be interesting to every English reader: 

“M. de Sismondi has announced a new edition of his “New Principles of 
Political Economy,” in which he attacks more violently than ever ‘ the learned 
of the present day who profess in so brilliant a manner the economical 
sciences.’ We wait the appearance of the work to puss a judgment upon it; 
and we shall congratulate ourselves if M. de Sismondi shall be found to have 
multiplied therein those observations, pregnant with sense and refinement, 
which he scattered so plentifully throughout his first edition. But in the 
mean time wc may be allowed to offer some remarks upon the pretended new 
principles promised in his article. Such discussions as these cannot be indiffe¬ 
rent to the public, for they conceriUts interests. 

“ M. de Sismondi has visited England. He was struck with the commercial 
distress of that country. Its artizans ‘ perish by faminethe Irish support 
themselves ‘ only upon potatoes;’ their clothing is ’merely rags :* and M. de 
Sismondi lays all this to the account of the system which cries up production. 
Let us understand each other: M. de Sismondi surely possesses more sense 
than to pretend, that the more we augment provisions the Jess wc have to eat; 
that the more raiment wc make the less clothes wc have; or that it is more 

F difficult 
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difficult to purchase these articles, when, by the progress of industry, we have 
succeeded in fixing them at a lower price. But he thinks that more is produced 
than can be consumed; and that those who wish to become consumers do not 
gain sufficient for that purpose. I have honestly endeavoured to redyce his 
ooraplaints to their simplest expression. Let us now examine how far they 
are well founded, and whether the modern system of political economy ought 
to be answerable for them. 

“ There is an excess of production in England, says M. de Sismondi; but 
has he formed a sufficiently clear idea of what is understood by the term pro¬ 
duction ? If it means the making of more hats than there are heads, his argu- 
ment would have some force: but a man wiio writes upon political economy 
cannot be ignorant that production is only that which reimburses advances 
made. The manufacturer who expends to the value of twenty-five shillings in 
order to create a value of twentf'shillmgs, does not produce—he destroys. 
True production yields value; an article cannot possess value unless it be in 
demand by a consumer; and the latter would not bear the expense of it unless 
he wished to consume it. Truu production, therefore, is followed by con¬ 
sumption. “ Well, well, M. de Sismondi will say, if there have not been too 
many productions, too much merchandize has been fabricated; and ‘ it is your 
theories which have encouraged the producers to occasiofi this glut, the existing 
cause of the distress in the civilized world.’ 

“ M. de Sismondi does usfthlS'toodurn political economists) too much honour. 
Not a single speculator in England ever concerned himself about our labours 
when he projected a^mpany, or extended his commercial transactions. All 
have been equally actuated by a desire to get money; and if they had consulted 
our work, they would have there seen that the only true industry is that, the 
produce of which is worth the expense which it has occasioned; moreover, 
that it is impossible to have too much of such industry, whatever M. de Sis¬ 
mondi may say upon the subject, since the undertaker derives thence a profit, 
and the labourers their wages. Ho fur from our theories having been the catHife 
of the glut referred to, it is owing to their not being adopted that the glut has 
tnken place, and that the artizans have been plunged into misery. Why then 
take part agninst political economy ? But a few years Ago, there was a come¬ 
dian at Paris who wished to place the end of his caim;«on the safety-valve of 
a steam-nmehine. A philosopher said to him, * you wM occasion the vessel to 
explode.’ The actor paid no regard to this caution; and he was killed. Was 
philosophy to blame for this ? 

“ I am inclined to think that M.de Sismondi labours under much misapprehen¬ 
sion with regard to the end of political economy. He wishes that it should con¬ 
trol the very nature of things; but things will not submit to our government; 
all our ambition, it appears to me, ought to be confined to the well observing 
and well understanding them, and to classing them well, if we are able to do 
so. Herein the true science consists. It gives no other advice, than showing 
mankind the good or evil consequences of what they do: and what more solid 
counsel can be given them ? At the person! we have now reached, it can no 
longer be said that' the increase of wealth adjusts itself to the increase of the 
population ‘ that the distribution of wealth is made in a certain ratio, and 
that consumption increases with population.’* The distribution of wealth, as 
well as consumption and population, proceeds in spite of us and our books. 
It would sometime; be very desirable that the wealth produced should distri- 

4 bute 
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bate itself otherwise than it does; but our wishes are not consulted. It is the 
antecedent actions of mankind which produce certain fruits, and not our 
wishes or our exhortations. 

“ Far from weakening the natural laws of political economy discovered by 
good writers, the late commercial crisis has amply confirmed them. It is 
explained upon the principles of Ricardo on mouey; the only part, probably, 
of the science upon which he has imparted to us any new and important truths. 
The spirit of speculation was excited in on extravagant manner by the banks 
which, throughout England, enjoyed the privilege of issuing notes payable to 
the bearer. Every man who wished to project a scheme, or who, dreaming of 
a fortune, wished to embark m a project already formed, had only to manu¬ 
facture bills of exchange, which one or other of the numerous bonks in 
England would discount. These banks g|f e in return (after deducting the 
discount) their own notes, payable to the hearer, which circulated like money. 
Hence projects could be undertaken without capital; and the bankers them¬ 
selves could make advances to schemers without possessing any more capital 
than they. What was the consequence ? The abundance of the instrument of 
circulation (money and bank-notes) caused its value to decline in relation to 
bullion; and from the instant that a piece of gbld was no longer worth so much 
as the same weight of bullion, holders flocked to the bankers to change notes 
into gold coin, and the gold coin into bullion. As fast as the Bank caused 
sovereigns to be coined, they were melted dowh. I saw myself, at the Bank 
of England, cases filled with ingots of gold which had (men imported at great 
loss, and which were of little service for the relief of dvtamerce, and for the 
prevention of the crisis. The Government, at its own expense, converted 
these ingots into coin, which was melted down as soon as issued. 

“ The sequel of all this necessarily was, that the bankers, obliged to pay 
their notes, and being unable to re-issue them, were incapacitated from dis¬ 
counting fresh bills, which the projectors offered them, in order to raise the 
necessary funds to redeem those already discounted. The latter, forced to 
meet their engagements, and possessing no real capital, found themselves 
insolvent, after having converted every thing into money, and selling at a 
reduced price whateyef merchantable commodities they had.* 

“ All the schemes )|§|||eh had been commenced were now at a stand; goods 
were sold far below'‘prime cost; the manufacturers who had carried on 
business in the most prudent manner, were disabled from continuing their con¬ 
cerns; hence the mass of starving artissans; hence the proposal made by 
Government to reduce the duty upon the importation of corn; hence the 
complaints of the large landed proprietors, who cannot sustain the competition 
of foreign corn by reason of the taxes by which they are themselves pressed 
down. 

**I may now be allowed to ask M. de Sismondi whether there be any thing in 
all this which weakens the principles established by good writers. Is it not 
obvious, on the contrary, that these principles, which are but the simple expo¬ 
sition of the nature of things, yi^ll suggest useful precautions against the 
recurrence of the same misfortunes? Is he justified in saying to us, 1 Behold 
the result of your theories, in the very place where they have been put into 
practice ?’ Is there any necessity, as be pretends, ‘ to Beck some new explana¬ 
tions of phenomena, so strange to the laws which we funned we had esta¬ 
blished ?’ 

* 

• “ Some merchant!, in order to a>old, or rather retard their ruin, even purchaied good* upon credit, 
and told them at half-price for ready money.” 
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Wished ?’ Doubtless there are few subjects upon which^ftple have wandered 
so much as political economy; every one thinks he can write upon this topic 
without having fully studied it: one writer was about to publish a pamphlet 
recently, in which this commercial crisis was attributed to the Congress of 
Panama, which assembled a year afterwards:— 

Chamn a ce niftier. 

Pent perdre impunimenl de Vencre el du papier. 

“ The picture drawn by M. de Sismondi of the situation of England^ that 
rich country, in which the great majority of the natives are exposed to the 
severest privations, is full of truth. The deplorable prejudices of the English 
relative to entails, and the law of primogeniture, are, in part, the cause of 
this evil; but we may reproach the good-natured writer whom I am obliged to 
combat, with being completely mfs'taken regarding many other causes equally 
powerful; with intermeddling with the questions respecting capital and income, 
without having perhaps sufficiently studied the functions of the one and the 
source of the other. lie pretends that, embarrassed in deciding ' what capi¬ 
tal and what is income, wc have found it easier to retrench the latter altoge¬ 
ther in our calculations.’ May I not justly reproach him with having for¬ 
gotten, that in my Traitc d'Economic Politique, I have devoted a quarter of a 
volume to the definition of the functions of capital, and a quarter of another 
volume to trace the source of our incomes, as well as tlu* causes which aug¬ 
ment or diminish them ? When lie shall have demonstrated that I am deceived 
upon all these point*; and that such things happen not in the manner I hate 
described, I shall then receive with gratitude the new truths which he shall 
substitute for my errors.” 

It is obvious that, when two writers upon a given subject, with views 
and principles so diametrically opposed, arrive at the same conclusion (as 
these two writers have done regarding India), there is rcasop to suspect some 
fallacy in their arguments. 


EDUCATION OF CADETS. 

f * 
i r . 

To the r.duor of the Astatic Journal** 

Sir : In your last volume, p. 508, an intelligent correspondent is impressed 
with the indispensable necessity of giving a certain degree of military education 
to cadets of infantry and cavalry. He appears sensible that, independent of 
the fairness and justice of so desirable a measure, in reference to three 
branches of the service receiving the benefits of early culture, the prosperity 
and welfare of India must depend materially on imparting useful knowledge to 
those who at future periods will command armies in India. The pressure on 
the reveuue, occasioned by the late war, has unavoidably prevented the Court 
of Directors from carrying into execution a plan that experiences general 
approbation, as certainly second in importance to no other public proceeding. 
Your correspondent recommends that these cadets should be educated at 
Sandhurst, if parents or relatives will bear the expense. This few w$uld do; 
and giving rank to the (jprtunate few who might be educated there, would give 
rise to jealousies, and disadvantageous consequences in future life, without 
..adequate benefit *o the service in India. The education given at Marlow, 
^formerly, was not found to be precisely that best calculated for India; and 
under this impression, and from the suggestions of experienced officers, joined 

to 
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to my own observa£||£s in all parts of India, I sketched in former letters the 
description of military and scientific instruction absolutely necessary. It con¬ 
sists with the dignity of the East-India Company to have an establishment of 
their own for the essential purpose in view, and that ought to be near to, but 
distinct from, Addiscombe, in order that the cadets of infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and engineers, might occasionally meet on one field of exercise with 
great benefit to general progress. At other times, the four lines would 
carry on their studies without intermixing. It is thought that two years and a 
half, Atom the age of fourteen to sixteen and a half, would suffice for acquiring 
all that has been stated requisite : the cadet might then be permitted to remain 
six months at home, to see a little of men and manners, and of his native coun¬ 
try. This practical intercourse would be useful, and exclude a remark sometimes 
made :—Bieotum m crasso jurares acre natum. I have known. Sir, many 
excellent men in India, who have feelingly lamented the want of a due degree 
of early education : they attempted study at too late a period, when no stable 
superstructure could be formed in the mind for want of foundation to sus¬ 
tain it. Such characters were numerous; and when they attained to com¬ 
mand, no detriment arose where they had the good sense to be guided by able 
men on their staff. In early life, wc resist the intrusion of thought that a more 
advanced age will force into the human mind. Waller has quaintly, but 
beautifully, expressed this reflection on defects rendered more impressive by 
time.' 

The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed. 

Lets in nen light through dunks that time has midc. 

Let but the poor cadet receive the quantum of professional education 
imperiously demanded even by the public interest, and he will be spared the 
physical and moral pain of otherwise unavoidable reflection, independent of 
concomitant injury arising to the service. It is to be recollected, that the 
education alluded 0 will not cost to the parents more than they now lay out 
ittgiving more imperfect provincial instruction ; and every year lost in delaying 
what is prevalent in the King’s service, cannot but be highly detrimental to 
the best interests of the East-India Company. 

Your’fi, &c. 

Summer lands, Exeter,- John Maioonai.d. 

December 4 th, 1826.’ 

a 

P. S. At page 660 of your last volume, end of the first paragraph, cast 
[no doubt a mistakfe of mind] should have been printed west. Philosophers, in 
their closets, place magnetic poles where navigators find none. Halley puts a 
pole in Baffin’s Bay, and another near Spitsbergen. Euler situates one near 
to where Captain Parry wintered in 1819. Churchman places a magnetic pole 
on the west coast of America. Krufft situates one on the east coast of Green¬ 
land. Lately, Professor Hansteen puts down a couple of poles to the west 
of the real one discovered by Captain Parry. If five of these mere creatures 
of imagination existed, the west variation could not be even one-half of wbat 
is found. These facts occasioned the conclusion drawn at the end of the 
paragraph where east should have been west. 
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CONSUMPTION OF OPIUM IN CHINA. 

The following curious particulars respecting the trade and consumption of 
opium in China arc given in the Singapore Chronicle of June 8. 

STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE CONSUMPTION OF OPIUM 

IN CHINA. 

Season 1821 <22. 

The quantity of Patna and Benares opium sold this season was 2,910 
cheats, at an average of Drs 2,075 per chest, the highest sale being made at 

Drs. 2,500, and the lowest at Drs. 1 ,6 50 per chest.Drs. 6,038,250 

The quantity of Malwa opium sold was 1,718 chests, at an average of 
Drs. 1,325 per chest; the highest price being Drs. 1,G00, and the lowest 
Drs. 1,050 a chest..... 2,276,350 

Amount of sales for the season.Drs. 8,314,600 

Season 1822-23. - 

The quantity of Patna and Benares opium sold this season was 1,822 chests, 
at an uveragu of Drs, 2,315 per chest; the highest sales being made at 

Drs. 2,550, and the lowest at Drs. 2,080 per chest. 2,828,930 

The quantity of Malwa upium sold was 4,000 chests, at an average of 
Drs. 1,290 per chest; the liiglicst-riolcs being at Drs. 1,500, and the lowest 
at Drs. 1,080 per chest.....Drs. 5,160,000 

Amount of sales for the season. Drs. 7,988,930 

Season 1823-24. 

The quantity of Patna and Benares opium sold this season was 2,910 
chests, at an average of Drs. 1,600 per chest; the highest sales being at 

Drs. 2,100, and the lowest at Drt>. 1,100 per chest .^. 4,656^00 

The quantity of Malwa opium sold was 4,172 chests, at an average of 
Drs. 925 per chest, the highest sales being at Drs. 1,050, and the lowest at " * 
Drs. 800 per chest . 3,859,100 

Amount df sales for the season ..Drs. 8,515,100 

i 1 ■ ■■ ■ >» . 

Season 1824-25. 'V 

The quantity of Patna and Benares opium sold this season was 2,655 
chests, at an average of Drs. 1,175 per chest; the highest sales being at 

Drs. 1,450, and the lowest at Drs. 900 per chest. ft.. . 3,119,625 

The quantity of Malwa opium sold was 6,000 chests, at an average of 
Drs. 750 per chest; the highest sales being at Drs. 950, and the lowest at 
Drs. 550 per chest..... 4,500,000 

Amount of sales for the season.Drs. 7,619,625 

Season 1825-26. 

The quantity of Patna and Benares opium sold this season was 3,442 
chests, at an average of Drs. 975 per chest; the highest sales being at 

Drs. 1,150, and the lowest at Drs. 800 per chest . 3,355,950 

The quantity of Malwa opium sold was 6,276 chests, at an average of t 
Drs. 705 per chest; th^ highest sales being Drs. 850, and the lowest 
Drs. 560 per chest.......... 4,403,430 

f " ’ i > 

Amount of sales for the season • •ate ■•«••••(•• Dre. 7,759,380 
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ISijT.J Consumption of Opium tu China. 


BEC APIT U1. A TION . 



t 

Consumption of j 
Patna ana Benares 1 
Opium. , 

Value of Patna 
and Benaii *, 
la Sp. Dollar*. 

Consumption 
of Malwa 
Opium. 

Value of 
Malwa Opium, 
In 8p. Dollars. 

1821-22. 

2,910 I 

6,038,2.50 

1,718 | 

2,276,350 

1822-23 . 

1,822 ' 

2,828,930 

4,000 

5,160,000 

1823-24 . 

2,910 ! 

4,6*56,000 

4,172 

3,859,100 

1824-2.". 

2,67.5 

3,119,625 

6.0(H) 

4,500,(XX) 

1825-26 . 

3,442 | 

3,355,950 

6,276 

4,403,430 

Total for) 
fivtiyears ( *** 

i 

13,739 , 

1 

19,998,755 

22,106 

! 

| 20,198,880 

i 


Average annual conMimption of Malwa opiurp being in live years.Chests 4,433 

Ditto..ditto.of Patuaand Ueifkres.ditto...2,747 

Annual average value of consumption of Patna and ltcnarcs opium, 

during five years...Sp. Drs. 3,999,751 

SStto.ditto.of Malwa, for ditto. 4,009,773 

Total amount value . .Sp. Drs. 8,039,527 


The first important fact which appears to be established by this statement is - , 
that the sum expended by the Chinese in the consumption of opium within the 
period to which it refers, has been limited to about eight millions of dollars 
annually. And it seems as extraordinary ns a matter of filet, ns m unison with 
other points of character exhibited by this people, that during the space of 
five years, the aggregate amount of dollars laid out in this article has varied 
little more than five per cent, any one year, whether compared with the highest 
or lowest total amount of consumption. 

JChe next important feature is the immense increase of consumption in point 
jjj^fpinntity, which has been mmc than doubled during the same period, and 
that nearly the whole of this inciease has been in the Malwa opium, which 
has risen from 1,718 to 6,276 chests. The decided preference for this descrip¬ 
tion of opium may be accounted for (independently of its having always rated at 
a lower price) by the circumstance of its yielding a greater quantity of pure 
opium than can be eOracled fiom nu equal quantity of Patna or Benares, 
According to the estimate of the Chinese dealers Ut this place, Malwa oplurn 
yields 14*20, and Patna oj&Benurcs only 9*20 of pure opium. If this analysis 
be correct, there appears to he a substantial and permanent cause of preference 
which the one desciiption possesses over the others. " 

It may be interesting to follow up the deductions which are to be drawn from 
the statement which we have given, and to endeavour to trace them in their 
application to the present Btatc of the China market. 

On the 1st of April last the stock of Malwa opium in China was...Chests 966 
Estimated amount of this year’s supply of the Company’s Malwa ...... 3,800 

Dumaun, or smuggled opium, chiefly from the Portuguese settlements 1,600 


Total supply r for this season.. Chests 6,366 


4k . — ■■ 

The consumption of last year has been shewn to haye been 6,276 chests of 
Malwa; but as the price of this description of opium has this season advanced 
more than either* Patna or Benares, we may rather lufer a reduced consump¬ 
tion, which we shall estimate in round numbers at 6,000 chests, and at the 
price of Drs. 900 per chest. 
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The largest amount of sales effected in China within the last five j cars, and 
we might with equal safety add, ever effected, appears, on reference to the 
preceding statement, to be to the value of Drs. 8,515,100; from which amount, 
if the value of Mnlwa opium at an estimate be deducted, wc shall have the 
following result:— 

Value of the greatest consumption...Drs. 8,515,100 

Estimate of consumption of Malwa this season . 5,400,000 

There will remain a sum of Sp. Drs. 3,115,000 to be invested in Patna and 
Benares. 

At the date of our List advices from China, the price of Patna was quoted 
at Drs. 1,050 per chest, with a confident expectation of its rising higher ; but 
assuming the rate of this quotation for this year, the quantity which can be 
purchased by the above balance of Drs. 3,115,000 will be 3,060 chests. 

The stock of this description in China at the 1st of April last, the 
same (late at which we have taken the stock of Malwa, was ... Chests 1,645 
Amount of the Company’s sales for this season at Cal- 1 „ ann 
cutta.Chests S ,t « 80 ° v 

Deduct for the consumption of the Archipelago...... 1,000' 

- 2,800 


Total supply for China ....Chests 4,445 

Making an excess of nearly 1,500 chests, which will remain on hand at the 
end of this season. 

The scope of our observations we would incline to limit to a general result 
unfavourable to the expectations pretty confidently entertained of a rise in the 
price of opium in China, rather than to a decided opinion in favour of one 
description of opium, or further than may be established by the facts which 
we have adduced; and what we are most anxious to have noticed, is the 
almost unavoidable certainty of such an issue, unless the means of the con¬ 
sumers shall be increased beyond the experience of the last five yeurs. Such 
of our readers as take an interest in the question, are much more able than we 
are to judge how far this is likely to occur, and what weight ought to be 
allowed to the extended range which the consumption has taken, and the 
consequent increased taste which has been created for this noxious drug. 

With any other people but the Chinese, and any other article but opium, 
the conclusions to be drawn from such a slate of circumstances would be of 
easy calculation. % * 


EPIGRAM. 

t%u <rt arm KceXx. 

He who talks much, so says the ancient rule. 
Must often babble like air empty fool.— 

" I speak but little,” shallow Bufo cries: 

In that, no doubt, the world would call him wise. 
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FIRST VISIT TO INDIA BY THE PORTUGUESE. 

Pi:acha4, in tbe Becond book of his “ Pi/grimet" has given a curious 
account of die first visit of the Portuguese to India in the fifteenth century, 
under Vasco di Gamn. 

The immediate impulse given to the Portuguese to venture upon this difficult 
and dangerous expedition was the celebrated bull of Pope Alexander VI., in 
1493, which contained the extraordinary grant of an immense portion of the 
world to the Catholic king, in the following comprehensive form of words, 
which is worthy of insertion, as a proof of the impudent pretensions submitted 
to by Europe in those days: 

El, ut tanti tiegolii provinciam Apostolic a? gratitr largitutcdonati, liberius etaudacius 
assiunntis, motu prnprio, non ad veitram \el alterms pio vobis super hoc nobis oblutaa 
petitionis insfantmm, util do nostril puna liberalitate, cl cx ceitu scicntiu, nc do Aposto¬ 
lic* potestatia pivnitudine, ontnes insulas et terras firmus inventus ot invoniendas, 
dctectas ct tlctcgcndas, versus (Iccidcntoni et Meridiem, f'abricando et conatrttendo 
imam lineam a l’olo Arctico, scilicet Septentiione, ad Polutn Antarctieum, scilicet 
Meridiem, sivc terras firm a 1 ct insula; inventa et invenienda sint, versus Indian), ant 
versus oliam qimmctinque partem, qua- lineadistct a qualibet insulurum qua: vulgariter 
mmcupantnr <le /us Az<'n \ el Cabo l~i icle, eeiiliun leucis, versus Occideutein et Meridiem. 
Itaque oinnes insula 1 et terra firm a re pert a- et reperienda*, detecta ct detegendtv, m 
prafuta Iinwl versus Occidentem el Meridiem, qua per ahum regem aut principal! 
Cbustianiim non iucriut aetualiter posit ssa- usque ad diem Notivitatis Domini nostri 
Jesu Christi proximo pratcritum, a quo incqiit annus praseus 1493, quando fuerutit 
tier nuncios et cnpilancos vestros invent,a ahqua pneilictarum insularuin, nuctoritate 
Omiiipotentis Dei nobis in hcato Petro concessa, or Vicariatfis Jcsu Cbristi, qua 
fungimur in terns, cum omnibus illartiin duminiis, eivitatibus, castris, loci.-,, et villis, 
juribusque ct jurisdictiombus ae pertinentus uuiveisis, vobis, baredibusque et succcsori- 
bus vestns (Castilla et Eegioms legibus) in pcrpcluum tenore prase ntium donamus, 

, conccdunus ct ussignamus. 

The limitation which this instiunicnt placed u|K>u the discoveries of the 
Portuguese, modified as it was by subsequent arrangements, forced the mari¬ 
time expeditions of that nation to the eastward. John, King of Portugal, 
nccordinglj prepared a fleet for prosecuting discovery beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the African coast. But his death, in October 1495, put a 
temporary stop to the project. t 

His successor, Emanuel, adopted the same views as his predecessor; but 
the Portuguese having^m their preceding voyages to the Cape, encountered 
severe storms on their approach to that promontory (whence it derived 
its first name of Cabo Tormentoso), the mariners conceived there was no 
doubling it, and some years elapsed before a fleet could be fitted out for that 
object. At length, in 149/, Vasco di Gama, who was superior to such preju¬ 
dices, left Portugal with three ships and a victualler, having on board 1(10 
men, bound for the countries beyond the Cape. lie sailed on the 9th July, 
with “ letters to the Indian kings,” directing his course eastward; and after 
meeting with dreadful tempests, which made the crews importune him to 
return, he doubled the formidable promontory on the 20tb November. His 
resolute determination to proceed was the occasion of a mutiny in his fleet, 
the crews of which conspired his death; “ but ” (to use the quaint language of 
Purchas), “ by his brother Paul’s relation forewarned, he forearmed himself 
with vigilant circumspection, and laying the masters in tbe bolts, became 
master himself.” 
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lie sailed along the eastern coast of Africa, close to the land, which 
appeared full of cattle, the inhabitants negroes, who “ uttered tbeir speech out 
of the throat, as it were sobbing.” On the 8th December a storm drove them 
away from the land, which they regained sight of on the 10th January 1498, 
andhad some communication with the natives, who told them, “ in ill Arabic*” 
that in a country not far from hence, ships like theirs used to come. 

On the 1st March they fell in with seven small vessels, which approached 
the admiral, and saluted him with a loud cry in Arabic, accompanied with 
music. The men had garments of silk, with linen turbans wrought with gold, 
and falchions girded on their sides. They came on'boanl the admiral’s vessel, 
and informed him that the name of their island was Mosambiquc, which was 
subject to the King of Qtuloa, and traded with Arabia, India, and other parts 
of the world. 

Purchas states as follows :—“ It is remarkable that these Moors used both 
compass and sea-cards, or plates; quadrants also, wherewith they observed 
the heights of [duces, the sun’s declination and distance from tlie line; and 
were furnished with clivers maritime mysteries, not much short of the Portu¬ 
guese. They mistook the Christians for Mahometans of Barbary, and there¬ 
fore used them so kindly.” 

Upon discovering that they were Christians, the natives devised sundry acts 
of treachery; and a pilot, sent by the governor, at the request of Gama, to carry 
them to Calicut, decoyed them to Mombaza(Mombas), where the Portuguese 
narrowly escaped destruction from the perfidy of the natives*. From hence 
they sailed to Melinda, where they arrived on Easter-day. In this place the 
houses were of Itcwn stone, well built and stately ; the country fruitful; the 
people black, with culled hair, naked from the navel upwards, clothed 
bolow with silks to the middle of the leg. Here they met with some “Chris¬ 
tians of India” (Armenians?), who testified great joy at the sight of the 
Portuguese, gave them instructions for their voyage, anti provided them 
with an Indian for a master, or pilot. They left this place April 22d, und on 
the l!)th May came in sight of land, the mountains near Calicut, before 
which city they anchored on the same day. 

Gama set on shore one of the criminals, of whom he took several from Portu¬ 
gal, whose lives had been forfeited, but who were pardoned on condition that 
they went upon these desperate adventures; he was almost pressed to death 
through the curiosity of the nutives, who flocked in multitudes to see a man 
so uncouthly habited; and at length two merchants of Tunis saw him, and 
knowing the Spaniards, one of them asked him in 8$frnsh from what part of 
Hp&in he came. The man replied that he was a Portuguese; the merchant 
invited him home, and after entertaining him, accompanied him on board 
Gama’s ship, and told Gama that the king of Calicut (whose customs formed his 
chief revenue) would be glad of their visit. Gama, therefore, sent two of his 
company with this merchant, "whose name was Monzaida, to inform the King 
that their sovereign, “ moved by his worthy fame, had sent one of his captains 
thither to establish mutual love and amity.” The King received them 
graciously, and recommended the admiral to bring the fleet to Pandarane 
(Paniani?), where he resided, because the road of Calicut was dangerous 
during that season, and sent a pilot to conduct them. Soon after the King 
sent an officer or magistrate, called a catval (cutwal), to attend Vasco di 
Gama into his presence In a respectful manner. 

They no sooner landed than they were each placed in a litter (palankeen). 
Jinny soldiers, called nairos (Nairs), attending them on foot; and thus they 

were 
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were conveyed to a sumptuous temple, esteemed of greet sanctity, which Ganm 
at first supposed, from the structure, images, and other signs, and from having 
heard of Christians in these ports, to be a Christian temple. At the door 
four men met them, naked to the navel, covered theuce to the knees with silk, 
having three threads (the Brahminical cord) from the right shoulder crossed to 
the left side, who sprinkled holy water upon them, and gave them sweet 
powders. The walls of the temple had many figures painted on them. In the 
midst was a round high chapel, with a narrow brazen door, having many steps 
to it; within was an image which the daikness would not allow them to dis¬ 
tinguish, and which they were not suffered to approach, as none but the 
priests were allowed to enter; the latter advancing towards the image, with 
their finger pointing to it, twice called out “ Maria /” (Muhadeo ?) whereat the 
catval and his attendants fell fiat upon the gioiind, but presently arose and said 
their prayers. The Portuguese thinking this to be some service of the Virgin, 
performed their worship m their accustomed manner. Thence they passed to 
another tempfc, equally magnificent; and from thence to the King’s palace, trum¬ 
pets and pipes sounding all the while. The throng was so great, that had not 
the gfihrd, or nairos, made way with their swords, the procession could not have 
passed. At the gute they were met by certain nobles, called Catmact (Svvatnis ?) ; 
and when they approached the apartment in which the King was, an aged man, 
dad in silk from the shoulders to the ancles, came forth and embraced Gama: 
this was the chief of the Brahmins. The others entered first, and this Brahmin 
followed, holding Gama by the hand. The apartment was a large halt, with 
many benches, arranged one above another, in the form of a theatre. Tfie 
floor was covered with silk; the walls were hung with curtnifts of silk em¬ 
broidered with gold. The King lay on a rich bed (or conch) jj^fec had a tire (or 
head-dress) set with precious stones, atul wrought with gold. JJis dress was of 
silk, with many gold clasps on his breast. Jewels of greut value hung from 
his cars; and his fingers and toes were adorned with rings and gems. In 
person he was tall, comely, and majestic. Gama saluted him according to the 
custom of the country, and was placed on a scat near 1 mi; the other Portu¬ 
guese were also seated. After water being brought to w ash and cool their hands, 
and divers fruits had been set before them, the King inquired of Gama the 
object of his visit; he answered that it was not lhe custom of his country to 
discourse of these subjects in a public and promiscuous assembly, but to com¬ 
municate with the King or his ministers in pijvatc; whereupon the King 
removed into a handsomer apnrtment, and there Gama announced to him 
that his master, King' fjfihanuel, having heard of the renowned greatness of 
the King of Calicut, und of the rarities of India, out of desire of league aild 
friendship had sent him to commence an intercourse, whence honour and 
profit might accrue to both parties, and had given him letters of credeoce. 
The King received the communication courteously, and promised to acknow¬ 
ledge the King of Portugal as his brother; he then gave orders to the catval 
to conduct Gama to the house appointed tor his residence. Gauia described 
the city as large, the houses not joining each other, but separated by orchards 
and gardens; they were meanly built, the King's alone being permitted to be 
constructed of stone. It is added that this king was chief of all the neigh* 
bouring princes in wealth and power. 

After three days, Gama delivered the letter to the King, accompanied by a 
present: which the King seemed dissatisfied with; but it was explained to him 
that as the navigation was uncertain, they were ill provided, and moreover 
that no present was equal to the friendship of such a prince as the King of 

Portugal, 
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Portugal, from whom if profit was expected, it was to be gained by ships 
annually trading thither with merchandise. Gama requested that the King's 
letter might not be interpreted by Saracens (Mahometans), as he had intima¬ 
tion from Monzaida that they were hostile to him. The letter was accordingly 
translated by Monzaida himself, who wbb admonished by the King of the 
necessity of vigilance against the frauds of the Saracens. These Moors, 
plotting the ruin of the Portuguese, bribed the courtiers, and proclaimed 
Gama to be a pirate and a spy, in the character of a merchant. They were 
actuated in this, partly out of hatred to the Christian name, and partly 
through fear of losing their trade, by the intrusion of the Portuguese. The 
King, wearied by their importunities, fearing the loss of their customs, and 
intimidated by the example of the Moors and negroes in Africa, conquered by 
the Spaniards, and adverting to the beggary displayed in the contemptible 
present from the King of Portugal, and the poor merchandize brought by the 
ships; threatened also with the departure of the Moors to some other prince, 
and the removal of their trade, to his grievous injury; at length yielded, and 
sent the catval to persuade Gama, with professions of friendship, to bring Jjis 
ships nearer, and deliver up his sails for security. Gama, who had written to 
his brother on board, that if he saw' him long detained, he should sail 
homewards, after much contention agreed to send his merchandize on shore, 
with men to sell it; and thereupon he wan dismissed to his ship. Gama, being 
dissatisfied with the catval’s conduct, complained to the King; who gave him 
fair words, but directed his goods to be sent to Calicut, pretending there was 
a better market for them there. 

Gama did gpt object: he sent every day two or three persons to observe the 
city, which gareno offence. He asked permission of the King to leave a 
factor at Calicut; this proposal was displeasing to the King, who returned an 
angry answer, and ordered two of Gama’s men to be placed in custody, and 
the goods to be seized. Gama, not being able to recover his men by intreaty, 
attacked the next ship which arrived, and took out six of the principal men, 
and then put out farther to sea. The King sent to him, expressing his sur¬ 
prise that he should seize his servants, as he had detained the Portuguese only 
till he had written a letter to King Emanuel. Accordingly, next day, he sent 
them hack with letters, but withheld the goods “ for their factor, if he would 
send any, to dispose of.” But Gama now declined leaving a factor, and told 
the King that he should keep the men till he had his goods again. The next 
day Monzaida came on board, and informed them he had been in danger of 
his life for their sake; he begged them to carry him* to Portugal, which they 
agreed to. The King, subsequently, sent the goods in seven boats; but Gaina 
refused to receive them, saying he would carry 1 * the Malabars to Portugal to 
testify how injuriously the King of Calicut had treated him; and he forthwith 
drove the boats away with his cannon. 

Gama afterwards wrote a letter to the King, “ with good words,” from ano¬ 
ther port on the coast. He thence went to Anchediva. From this place he 
proceeded homewards, touching at Magadoxo, on the African coast, and at 
Melinda; and on the 37th Februry 1499, he arrived at Zanzibar. After 
refreshing at this island, the fleet doubled the Cape of Good Hope on the 27th 
April; and after being dispersed in a storm, arrived at Lisbon with the loss of 
105 men out of 160, and one of the vessels, which Gama burnt as not being 
sea-worthy, and having too few mariners to man the whole. The vessels 
reached Lisboa at different periods in the year 1499. 

Such was the unpromising and ominous commencement of the intercourse 

between 
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between India and the maritime people of modern Europe. The first indivi¬ 
dual of the first discoverers of this new route who set foot on the shore of India 
was a criminal; and the love and amity promised on one side, and accepted on 
the other, ended in fraud, treachery, and violence; although both parties 
were doubtless sincere in their conviction that a friendly commercial inter¬ 
course would serve their mutual interests. 


GREEK AFFAIRS. 

Tuk triumph which has been afforded to foreigners by the conduct of the 
“ Friends of Greece” in this country is complete. It is impossible to read the 
contrast exhibited in the following extract from a review of Count Palma’s 
pamphlet, which has appeared in a Parisian journal, witiiout being constrained 
to acknowledge^mortifying as it is to do so, that the reproach it implies against 
this country is just:— 

H When Frenchmen consider what has been done for Greece by the different 
nations of Christendom, they ought to exult at beholding their native country 
holding so high a rank amongst the most generous. It was France Iftiat first 
claimed the protection of Europe in favour of our brethren in the East; it 
wusFrance that aided them in their early triumphs, and that still, even in their 
reverses, manifests most interest and most sympathy for them. Germany has 
had its subscriptions for the Greeks; Prussia gave concerts for j^heir benefit; 
the Netherlands and Switzerland have added their gifts to JjjSoso of other 
nations; but the services of France have been the most numefSns, the moat 
universal, the most popular. Every class joined in the work of benevolence. 
Illustrious citizens, occupying the first ranks of society, have sanctioned, by 
the authority of their name, the insurrection of Greece; our orators have 
afforded her the aid of their eloquence; our poets have electrified the soul in 
singing the exploits or depicting the mis’fortnnes of her heroic soldiers; and 
our painters have either exhibited or sold their pictures for the benefit of the 
holy cause; to serve which even French ladies, doing violence to their timidity 
and modesty, have gone about seeking aid, in the palace of the rich and in the 
hovel of the artisan. Certain English capitalists lent their money to Greece; 
thousands of Frenchmen gave her theirs. Cochrane receives 935,000 francs 
to go and fight for her; Fabvicr serves her for three yean without any remu¬ 
neration whatsoever. Finally, when the capture of Missolonghi seemed to 
have extinguished all the zeal of the London merchants, it redoubled the fer¬ 
vour and the enthusiasm of the Philhellenics of Paris. At the former place, 
the departure of the chief and the vessels which might have saved Greece was 
stopped; at the latter, on the contrary, the philanthropic contributions towards 
her deliverance were redoubled. 

“ The pamphlet before us, which has given rise to the preceding reflections, 
is as degrading to the Greek Committee of London, as it is honourable to that of 
Paris. By the latter every effort is made to wrest the Morea from the sword of 
the Musulman; the former, on the contrary, seconds, in a marvellous manner, 
by delays and dilapidations, the projects of Ibrahim Pacha. The contractor 
of the loan of 1825, the engineer entrusted with the construction of the 
steam-engines, the Philhellenics who directed the disposal of the funds, seem 
all to have united for the ruin of Greece.” • 
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THE HINDU DRAMA. 

The scanty and imperfect knowledge we possess respecting the dramatic 
compositions of the Hindus, which is fatal to an exact acquaintance with the 
ancient manners of that very peculiar people, has been often lamented; but 
till now no Sanscrit scholar has thought it nn object worthy of his regard to 
exhibit in an European dress a regular series of, or selection from, the drama¬ 
tic pieces extant in the original language of Hindustan. The very few 
specimens hitherto translated have been calculated to excite, rather than allay, 
the curiosity of Europe. 4 

This much-wished for event has, however, at length taken place, and the 
person who has undertaken the office of translation is in every respect so 
admirably qualiiied for it, that we can hardly now regret the delay which 
has occurred, but for which, some less able instrument might*have been 
employed. We refer to a work which has recently appeared at Calcutta, 
entitled “ Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus,” by H. H. Wilson, 
Esq., Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. This gentleman is not 
only an excellent Sanscrit scholar, but is deeply imbued with a taste for the 
drama. 

We have been disappointed in our endeavours to procure a copy of the first 
number of this work, which contains an ancient Sanscrit play, entitled 
“ Mrichchaktiti or “ The Toy-Cart,” translated into Euglish, partly in blank 
verse, and pijMly in colloquial prose. Judging, however, that our European 
readers musTw most anxious for an early account of this literary curiosity, 
we have had recourse to the very copious details and extracts which appear in 
the different journals of Calcutta.* 

According to the translator, the “ Mrichchaknti ” was written in the second 
century of the Christian era, although tradition assigns to jit a date nearly 
300 years earlier. He argues that it must have been composed prior to the 
date of the Puranas from the fact that one of the. characters, Samst’hknaka, 
a pedantic personage, affecting to be deeply versed in literature, quotes fre¬ 
quently from the Ramuyana and Mahabhurata, but never once from the 
Purana legends: whence Mr. Wilson faiily infers that they were not then in 
existence. The antiquity of the drama is also shewn, the translator ob¬ 
serves, front the fact of its containing a panegyric on a person, on account of 
his voluntary cremation at an advanced age: an act prohibited in the kale, or 
present period of the world, and which therefore would scarcely have been 
praised as it is in “ The Toy Cart,” and by a Brahmin. But the most unequi¬ 
vocal mark of its antiquity, he says, is the accuracy with which Buddha 
observances ure adverted to, and the flourishing state in which the sect is des¬ 
cribed. Mr. Wilson, indeed, considers the “ Mrichchakati ” as the only San¬ 
scrit work in which the Buddha doctrines appear without disguise. 

The author of the play was Sudraka, a monarch celebrated in Hindu his¬ 
tory. In a prelude or preface to the drama, the following particular# ure given 
of this personage, apparently by some Hindu critic or^biographer:— 

There was a pact whose gait was that of an elephant, whdse eyes resembled those of 
the chokora (Greek partridge), whose countenance was like the full moon, and who was 
pf stately person, amiable 'manners, and prpfound veracity; of die Ksbetriya race, 
and distinguished by the appellation Sudra (the additional syllable ka is pleonastic•). He 
was. well versed in the Rig and Sima Vedas, in mathematical sciences, in the elegant 

arts. 
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•rtf, and the management of elephants. By the aid of Siva ha enjoyed eyes uninvaded 
by darkness, and beheld his son seated on the throne: after performing the suited 
Aswam6dha (sacrifice of a horse, one of the most solemn Hindu rites}, having attained 
the age of an hundred years and ten days, he entered the fatal fire. Valiant was he in 
war, and ready to encounter with his single arm the elephant of his adversary ; yet ho 
was void of wrath; eminent amongst those skilled in the Vfidas, and affluent in piety . 
such a prince was Sudrnka." 

The title of the piece refers to some incident which is explained in the 
work‘itself, where every obscurity in the text or the allusions is cleared up by 
copious notes, evincing the learning, diligence, and research of the translator. 

The play is distributed into ten acts, subdivided into scenes. The theatrical 
machinery of the period when it was written, the translator professes not to 
be able to explain; such as the entrance and departure of the actors, the 
change of scenes, &c. He conjectures that the moving of scenes was not 
attempted** thpt a description was given, and the rest left to the fancy of the 
spectators. He .observes, however, that “ in the spacious hall in which the 
piece was acted, one part of the stage was in all likelihood supposed to repre- 
, sent the exterior, and the other the interior of the dwelling." He adds, in 
another note, that perhaps the scenes might have consisted of curtains 
arranged after a certain manner. 

The subject is thus briefly adverted to at the opening :-*> 

“ In Avanti (the modern Otigeiu) lived a young Brahman of distinguished 
rank, but of exceeding poverty; his name was Charudatta, Of the many 
excellencies of Charudatta, a courtezan, Vusantasenu by na^^tecame ena¬ 
moured, and the story of tbeir loves is the subject of King Spft&ka’s drama, 
which will exhibit the infamy of wickedness, the villany of luw, the efficacy 
of virtue, and the triumph of faithful love." 

Such is the simple report of the Hindu commentator; the plot, however, 
is rather complicated, and managed in a very artful though natural manner. 

Charudatta, a brahman of rank, and famed for his generosity and goodness 
whilst in prosperity, falls into poverty; but is still faithfully attended by b» 
friend Maitreya, a brahman, the Gracioto of the piece, a character com¬ 
pounded of shrewdness, simplicity, and aflection. Charudatta is beloved 
by Vasantasena, a fair courtezan, who is plagued with the odious addresses of 
Samst'hanaka, the brother-in-law of the Rajah, an ignorant and pedantic, yet 
amusing coxcomb, though cruel. • 

Subordinate to these arc many other characters. 

The business of the plot begins with the pursuit of Vasantasena by her 
vehement admirer SansBt’hanaka. She escapes the abhorred assiduity of her 
admirer, and in the obscurity of evening takes refuge in Charudatta’s cottage. 
A recognition takes place between the lovers, which ends in Vasantasena's 
leaving ber jewels in trust with Charudatta, upon the pica that she does not 
wish to have them about ber person at such a late hour; but really to serve 
as a pretext for furthe^intercoursc with her lover. 

Poor Jijaitreya appears to consider Vasantasena’s jewels as fair prize; but 
for this he is duly rebuked by his virtuous friend; at length the hour of repose 
arrives, and after the golden casket has been delivered over in charge to Mai¬ 
treya, he and Charudatta fall sound asleep. In the mean time, ServiUaka, a 
dissipated, but not unkind-hearted brahman (reduced by bis necessities, and 
Ms desire to obtain wealth that may procure him favour in the eyes of Mada- 
the attendant slave of Vasantasena), breaks into the house, without 
beiilg aware that it was Charudatta’s, and escapes with the casket. 

Asiatic Journ. Voi. XXIII. No. 133. H Charudatta 
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Charudatta is .in great confusion on awaking, and faints on discovering the 
loss of the casket. The following dialogue then takes place:— 

Maitreya. Revive, revive, sir; though the tbjcf has stolen the deport, why should 
be s<fseriously affect you ? 

Char, Alas ! my friend, who wilt believe it stolen? 

A general ordeal awaits me. In this world 
('old poverty is doomed to wake suspicion j 
Alas, till now, my fortune only felt 
The enmity of fate, but now its venom 
Sheds a foul blight upon my dearer fame. 

Sfai. I tell you what, 1 will maintain that the casket wta never entrusted to us. 
Who gave it, pray; who took it; where arc your witnesses ? 

Char. Think you I.can sanction thus a falsity ? 

No, no; I wilf beg alms, and so obtain 
The value of the pledge, and quit its owner, . 

But cannot condescend to shame my soul 
By utterance of a lie. 

Charudatta’s wife getting intimation of his misfortune, sends him a string of 
jewels, her own exclusive property. He reluctantly avails himself of this 
unlooked-for gift, and Hi us addresses his friend 

Maitrcya, hie thee to Vasantasena, 

Tell her the casket, heedlessly impledgtid, 

Was lost by me at play, but in'Its stead 
1 do beseech her to accept these jewels. 

Scrvillaka, .yho, ns we have seen, got possession of Vasantasena’s jewel- 
casket, proceeded without delay to offer it as a love-gift to Madanika. Vasan¬ 
tasena listens at the window above, and observing her attendant in conversation 
with a man, exclaims:— 

They appear to understand each other. He woos her probably to be his companion j 
well, he it so; never he genuine affection thwarted ! ' *" 

Servillaka shews his mistress the casket of jewels which he took for the 
purpose of purchasing her freedom ; but upon her questioning him somewhat 
closely respecting the mode in v hich he obtained possession of it, he replies: 

1 was informed then, .that near the bazar.resided the chief of his tribe, one Ciiaru- 
dalta. 

. * [ Vajantatena and Madanika both Joint. 

Servillaka. Madanika, revive; what ails the wench ? 

Her limbs are all unstrung, her looks are wild. 

Why girl, is this your love ? is then so terrible 
The thought to shaie your destiny w iili mine ? 

Mad. Avoid me, wretch 1 —yet stay,— 1 dread to ask .—was no one *hurt or mur¬ 
dered in that mansion ? 

Set. 1 touch not one who trembles or who sleeps*’ 

Unharmed by me were all in that abode. 

Mad. In truth ? 

Ser. In very truth. 

Vas. (Above) Do I yet live ? 

Mad. This Is indeed a blessing. 

His mistress, after some persuasion, prevails upon Scnillaka to deliver up 
the casket to Vusantasena, who, having listened to the conversation between 
the lovers, was therefore aware how Servillaka came by the casket. In pre- 
, renting it to the lady he states 
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This respected Charudatta Inform* you, that u Ids house la very insecure, lie is 
apprehensive this casket may be lost, and therefore begs ytiu will take It back again. 

Vasantasena bebav'es very generously on tbe occasion, and present^ ber 
handmaid to Seryfllaka; They quit her presence: but immediately afterwards 
Servitlaka leaf ns that his own friend’ Aryaka, a cowherd, had become an 
object of jealousy to Palaka, King of Ujayin, in consequence of a prophecy 
which foretold that Aryaka should ascend the throne. 

Mqitreya, who had been despatched wit)} the jewels by Charudatta, reaches 
the splendid mansion of Vasantasena, and is ushered in 'with much pomp. 
He presents the jewels, but Vasantasena observes with,a smite :-*> 

How is this? do drops of nectar fall from till mango-tree, after it has shed its blos¬ 
soms ? My good friend, tell that sri) gambler, Charudatta* I shall call upon him in 
tile evening. ‘ * * 

Mai. (Ajtari.) So, sd—she inteftds to get more out of him, I suppose—>( Aloud.) I 
shall so inform him, made m.—(Apart.) I wish he was rid of this precious acquaint¬ 
ance. ' [Exit. 

The weather is r rather.unfuvburable, and Maitreya, in reporting his visit to 
Charudatta, calculates that nothing but avarice could cause a visit* from Vasan¬ 
tasena at such a time. 

* 

Mai Now I hope you are satisfied; to come out in such weather ! you can have no 
doubt what brings her. ,» s * . * 

Char. 1 do not feel quite confident. v 

Mai. Depend upon it I am right; the casket was worth more tliant|[e necklace, and 
she comes for the difference. 

Vasantasena pays her visit, and as she is about to depart, carriage sent by 
Samst’hanaka for a different purpose arrives at the postern door. Thinking it 
was the one intended for herself, she enters it, and is thus carried to the 
garden of Samst’hanaka,. just as Aryaka arrives, and throws himself upon the 
protection of Charudutta. Vasantasena reaches at the garden, where she is 
met by Samst’hanaka, who, incensed at her scornful treatment of him, solicits 
his vita, or parasite, to murder her; but not succeeding, addresses Sthavaraka, 
his servant, to the same effect. * 

The sentiments expressed in this scene render it a very striking and effective 
one. 

Sams. (Aside) The wrath that her disdainful treatment justly kindled it now more 
violent than ever;—to be spurned !' I axnresolved, die dies.— (Aloud.) Master, if you 
have any relish for a mantlo, with a b maid border and a hundred tassels; or any curio¬ 
sity to tatte a bit of delicate flesh, now is your time. 

Pita. What mean you? A 

Sams. Will you oblige me ? 

Pit. In any thing not unreasonable. 

Sams. There is no more flavour of unreasonableness than of sho-devils in it. 

Fit. Well, speak on. 

Sams. Put VasantaMM to death. t 

Fit. (Supping his ears.) 

Murder a young and unoffending female. 

Of courteous manners, and unrivalled beauty. 

The pride of all Ujayin ? Where shall I find. 

Believe you, a fit raft to waft my soul, * * 

Safe o’er the river of futurity ? 

Sams. I will have one made for you.—Come, come, whet have you to fear ? in 
diis lowly place, who shall see you ? 

Fit. All nature - tbe surrounding realms of space, 

H 2 Ilia 
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The genii of these gram, the moon, the tun, 

The wind), the vault of heaven, the firm-set earth, 

Hell's awful ruler, and the conscious soul • 

These ail bear witness to the good or ill 
That men perform, and these will see the deed.* 

Sami. Throw a cloth over her, then, and hide her. 

Vit. Fool, you are crazed. 

Sami. You are an old good-for-nothing dastardly jackal I: —very well, I shall find 
some one else. Sthavaraka shall do it.— Here, Sthavaraka, mv lad, 1 will give you 

ii T v 

gold. 

Slha. Thank your honour, I will take it. 

Sasat. You shall have a gold seat. 

St ha. I will sit upon it. 

Sami, You shall have every dainty dish from my table. 

St/rn. I will ent it, never fear me. ' 

Sams. You shall be bead over all my alavea 

St ha. I shall be a very great man. 

Sams. But attend to what I order. 

Slha. Depend upon me, in every thing, that may he done. 

Sams. It may he done well enough. 

Slha. Say on, sir. 

Sams. Kill this Vasantasena. 

Stha Excuse me, Sir, I brought her here. 

Sanu. Why, you villain, am I not your master 1 ' 

Stha. You are, sir; my body is yours, but not my innoeence. I dare not obey you. 

Sams. Of whom are you, my servant, to be afraid 9 

Stha. Futurity. 

Sams. And who is Mr. Futurity, pray ? 

Stha. The requitcr of our good and evil deeds. 

Samat’hanaka, finding no one inclined to undertake the horrible deed, per¬ 
petrates the crime himself. His attendants being sent out of the way, he 
strangles Vasantasena. Anxious to remove the imputation of the crime from 
himself, he fixes the guilt of it on Charudntta. The latter is tried accordingly 
in open court for the murder; and partly from suspicious circumstances that 
make against him, and partly from his indignant feelings on the occasion pre¬ 
venting his condescending to make a detailed defence, he is found guilty and 
condemned to death. 

Just as he is led away to execution, Vasantasena, who had been merely in 
a swoon, breaks in, and her beloved Charadutta’s life is thus saved from an 
ignominious doom. The termination is made more happy and triumphant by 
the dethronement of King Palaka by Aryaka, the consequent degradation of 
Samst’hanaka, and the restoration of Charadatta to his full rank and honours. 

This sketch, imperfect as it is, of the plot, shews that it affords abundant 
opportunity for the display of poetical pathos and picturesque scenes. We 
subjoin some passages of the dialogue from the very copious extracts before 

“Min 

In the following passage, Vasantasena and the atteinrant, or vita, vie with 
each other in giving a poetical description of the rainy season. This passage, 
which is much longer than it appears here, will give a very favourable idea of 
the translator’s talents 

Vit. Like an invading prince, who holds bis court 
Within the city of his humbled foe, 

Yon 

• This (mums* l», in fact, fttnMnu, with » slight deviation only in th« onUr. 
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Yon mighty cloud, idvincing with the wind, 

With store of arrowy shower, with thundering drums, 

And biasing streamers, marches to assail, 

In his own heavens, the monarch of the night. 

Vets. Nay, nay, not so, I rather read it thus: 

The clouds that, like unwieldy elephants. 

Roll their inflated masses grumbling on. 

Or whiten with the migratory troop 
„ Of hovering cranes, teach anguish to the bosom. 

The stork’s shrill cry sounds like the plaintive tabor 
To her, who, while she wanders o’er its parchment. 

Is lost in musings of her lord’s return ; 

And every tone that hails the rainy season. 

Tails on her heart, like brioe upon a wound, 

lit. Behold, where yonder ponderous cloud assumes 
The stature of the elephant—the storks 
Entwine a fillet for his front, and waves 
The lightning, like a chouri, o'er his head. 

Vas. Observe, my friend, the day is swallowed up 
By these deep shades, dark as the dripping leaf 
Of tiie tamdla tree, and like an elephant 
That cowering shuns the battle’s arrowy sleet, 

So shrinks the scattering ant-hill from the shower. 

The fickle lightning darts such brilliant rays 
As gleam from golden lamps, in temples hung— 

Whilst, like the consort of an humble lord. 

The timid moonlight peeps amidst the clouds. 

Fit. There, like a string of elephants, the clouds. 

In regular file by lightning-fillets bound. 

Move slowly at their potent God’s commands. 

The heavens let down a silver chain to earth; 

Hie earth, that shines with buds and sheds sweet odours, 

Is pierced with showers, like diamond shafted darts 
Launched trom the rolling mass of deepest blue, 

Which heaves before the breeze, and foams with flame: 

Like ocean’s dark waves by the tempest driven, 

And tossing high their flashing surge to shore, 

Fin. The stars are all extinct, as fades the memory 
Of kindness in a bad man’s heart. The heavens 
Are shorn of all their radiance, as the wife 
Her glory loses in her husband’s absence. 

In sooth I think the firmament dissolves *. 

Melted by Indra’s scorching bolt it falls 
In unexhausted torrents—now the cloud 
Ascends—now stoops—now roars aloud in thunder— 

Now sheds its streams—now fVowns with deeper gloom. 

Full of fantastic change, like one new raised 
By fortune ^|gLle favours. 

The effects of an elephant's breaking loose are thus ludicrously told s— 

Your ladyship’s fierce elephant k’huntamoraka killed his keeper, and broke Ms 
chain; he then scoured off along the high road, making a terrible confusion. The 
people shouted and screamed “ carry off the children, get up the trees, climb the walls, 
the elephant is coming !” Away went girdles and anklets, and pearls and diamonds 
were scattering about in all directions; there be was plunging about in Ujayin, and 
taaring awry filing to pieces with ids trunk, bis feet, and Ms tusks, as if the city had 

been; 
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been a large tank full of lotus flowers. All Ujayin, in a panic, like a boat ill-laden, 
was heaped on one spot. 

The following sarcastic remark is from Maitreya 

Now to me there are two tilings at which I cannot chuse but laugh; a woman reading 
Sanscrit, and a man singing a song: die woman snuffles like a young cow when the 
rope is first passed through her nostrils, and the man wheeaes like an old pundit, who 
has been repeating his bead-roll till die flowers of his chaplet are as dry as bis throat: 
to my seeming it is vastly ridiculous. 

As well as the following joke on a fat woman :— 

A very portly dame indeed 1 how did she contrive to get inJicre? oil, I suppose she 
was first set up, as they do an unweildy Mahadeva, and then the walls were built 
round her. , 

Poverty is thus illustrated:-—' 

How can that man be said to live, who lives 

A pauper—and whose gratitude and wrath 

Are barren both! The bird whose wings arc clipped. 

The leafless tree—the dessicated pool— 

The desolate mansion, and the toothless snake. 

Arc all meet emblems of the hapless wretch, 

Whose festive hours no fond associates grace, 

Wiiosc brightest moments yield no fruit to others. 

Chnrudatta, upon entering a court of justice, expresses himself thus:— 

The prospect is but little pleasing; 

The court looks like a sea—its co un cillors 
Are deep ongulphed in tlioughtf its tossing waves 
Are wrangling advocates; its brood of monsters 
Arc these wild animals, death’s ministers; 

Attorneys skim, like wily snakes, the surface; 

Spies are the slid 1-fish cowering midst its weeds; 

And vile informers, like the hovering curlew. 

Hang fluttering o’er, then pounce upon their prey: 

The bench, that Bliouid be justice, is unsafe, 

Rough, rude, and broken by oppression's storins. 

When his friend is accused of murder, Mnitreya bursts out into the follow¬ 
ing indignant appeal to the court:— 

How, sirs' what is all this ? Can he who bns beautified our city with its chief orna¬ 
ments ; who has filled Ujayin with gardens, and gates, and convents, and temples, and 
wells and fountains—cun he, for the object of a few beggarly ornaments, have done 
such an iniquitous act?— (In Anger.) And you, you reprobate, you king's brother-in- 
law, Samst'hanaka, you, who stop at nothing, and ore a stuffed vfessel of every thing 
offensive to mankind, you monkey, tricked out with golden toys, say again before me, 
that my friend, who never plucked a flower roughly in his life, who never pulled more 
than one at a time, and always left the young buds untouched, say that he has been 
guilty of a crime, detestable in both worlds, and I will break thy head into a thousand 
pieces with this staff, as knotty and crooked as thy own hearty 

The following dissuasive from suicide is remarkable in a Hindu ■ 

Mai. Think not, my dear triend, that I intend to survive you. 

Char. My good Maitreya, the vital spark owes not 
Obedience to our mortal will: beware 
How you presume to cast that life away. 

It is not thine to give or to abandon. 

Short passages and detached sentiments show but imperfectly the quality of 
*the piece. We subjoin the scene where Servillaka purloins the casket:— 
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Seem —Chabuoatta’s Hovs*. ( lurid * and outside .) 

Cuaeudatta and Maitbeta adeep. 

Enter S»vii.laxa (outride.) 

Creeping along the ground like a snake, crawling out of his old Ain, 1 effect with 
sleight and strength a passage for my cowering frame. (Looking up.) The sovereign 
of the skies is in bis decline: ’tit well: night, like a tender mother, shrouds, with her 
protecting darkness, those of her children whose prowess assails the dwellings of man¬ 
kind, and shrinks from an encounter with the servants of the king. * I hasp .made a 
breach is totbe garden-wall, and have got into the midst of die garden. Now for the 
house.''rMjtw call this practice infamous, whose chief success is gained from the sleep 
of others, and whose booty is won by craft. If not heroism, it is at least indepen¬ 
dence, and preferable to the homage paid by slaves. As to nocturnal attacks, did not 
Aswatth&ma long ago overpower in a night-onset bis slumbering foes ? Where shell I 
make the breach; what part is softened by recent Samp; where is it likely that no 
noise will be made by the falling fragments; where is an opening, tecundem artem , 
most practicable; in what part of the wail are the bricks old, and corroded by saline 
exudations; where can I penetrate without encountering women; and where am I 
likely to light upon my booty ? (Feds the wall.) The ground here is softened by con¬ 
tinual sprinkling with water and exposure to the sun, and is crusted with salt. Here 
is a rat-hole. The prize is sure : this is the first omen of success, the sons of Sksnda 
have iaid down. Let me see; how shall I proceed ? The god of the golden spear 
teaches four modes of breaching a house: picking out burnt bricks, cutting through 
unbaked ones, throwing water on a mud wall, and boring through one of wood. This 
wall is of baked bricks; they must be picked out: but I must give them a sample of 
my skill. Shall the breach be the lotus-blossom, the full sun, or the new moon, the 
lake, the swastika, or the water-jar ? it m&t he something to astonish the natives; the 
water-jar looks best in a brick wall; thafmfcjl be the shape. In other walls that I 
have breaejied by night, the neighbours BareTiad occasion both to censure and approve 
ray talents. Heverence to the prince KArtikeya, the giver of all good ! reverence to 
the God of the Golden Spear ! to Brahraonya, the celestial champion of the celestials; 
the Son of Fire > Heverence to Yog&ch&ryo, whose chief scholar I am, and hy whom, 
well-pleased, was the magic unguent conferred upen me, anointed with which np eye 
beholds, nor weapon harms me I Shame ou me! I have forgotten my measuring- 
line; never mind,* my brahminical thread will answer the purpose: this thread is a most 
useful appendage to a brahman,*especially one of my complexion; it serves to measure 
the depth and height of walls, and to withdraw ornaments from their position; it opens 
a latch in a door os well as a key, and is an excellent ligature for the bite of a snake; 
let us take measure, and go to work; so, so (extracting the bricks) ; one brick aloipe 
remains—ha ! hang it ! lam bitten by a snake ! (Iks the finger with the cord) ’tis well 
again; I must get on. (Looks in.) IIow! a lamp' a light' the golden ray stream¬ 
ing through the opening in the wall shows, amidst the exterior darkness, like the yellow 
streak of pure metal on the touchstone. ■ The breach is perfect: now to enter. 'Hiere 
is no one. Revcrencd to K&rtikcya ' (Enters.) Here are two men asleep; let me set 
the outer door open to get off easily if there should be occasion : how It creeks! It is 
stiff with age; a little water will be of use. (Sprinkles the door and rets it often.) Sa¬ 
fer so well: now, are these true sleepers, or only counterfeits ? (He trier them.) They, 
are sound: the breathing is regular and not fluttered; the eye is fast and firmly shut; 
the body is all relaxed; tfef joints are loose; and the limbs protrude beyond the limits 
of tiie bed: if shamming sleep, they will not heir the gleam of the lamp upon their 
faces. (Patter the lamp over their facet.) All is safe. What bare we here ? a drum, a 
tabor, a lute, pipes—and here are books: why, sounds! have I got into the house of 
a dancer or a poet ? I took it for the dwelling of some nun of consequence, or I should 
have left it alone. Is this poverty, or only the shew of poverty ? fear of thieves, or 
dread of the king ? Are the effects hid under ground ? Whatever is under ground 
is my property. Let us scatter the seed, whose sowing leaves nothing undiscomible. 

(Throws about seeds.) The man is an absolute pauper, and so 1 leave him. (Going.) * 

Mai. 
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Mai. {Dreaming.) Master, they are breaking into the house; I se* the thief! Here, 
here, do you take care of the gold casket. 

Bar. How 1 docs he perceive me ? does he mock me with his poverty ? he dies. 
(Approaching ) Haply he dreams. ( Looking at Maitreya ) Eh, sure enough; there is 
in the light of the lamp something like a casket, wrapped up in a ragged bathing- 
gown ; that must be mine. No, no, it is cruel to ruin a worthy man, so miserably 
reduced already, I will even let it alone. 

jlfni. (Dreaming.) My friend, if you do not take the casket, may you incur ithe guilt 
of disappointing a cow, and of deceiving a brahman! rajL 

Sar. These invocations are irresistible; take it I must. Softly, the ligblw8ip>etray 
me; I have the fire-flapping insect to put it out. 1 roust cast it into the lamp. ( Take* 
out the insect.) Place and time requiring, let tins insect fly. It hovers round the 
wick with the wind of its wings; the flame is extinguished. Shame on this total dark¬ 
ness! or rather shame on the darkness with which I have obscured the lustre of my 
race! How well it suits, that Sarviilaka, a brahman, the son of a brahman, learned 
in the four V&ias, and above receiving donations from others, should now be engaged 
in such unworthy courses! and why ? For the sake of a harlot; for the sake of Madi- 
fftltfl, Ah, well, I must even go on, and acknowledge the courtesy of this brahman. 

Mai. (Half awake.) Eh, my good friend, how cold your hand is! 

Sar. Blockhead! I had forgotten; I have chilled my hand by the water I touched; 
I will put it to my side. ( Chafes his left hand on Am side, and takes the casket with it ) 

Mai. (Slid only half awake.) Have you got it? 

Sar. The civility of this brahman is exceedingI have it. V 

Mau Now, like a pedlar that has sold all his wares, I shall go soundly to sleep. 
(Sleeps.) 

Sar. Sleep, illustrious brahman; may you sleep a hundred years I Fie on this love, 
for whose dear sake I thus bring troubl^p^ brahman’s dwelling! nay, rather call 
down shame upon myself, and fie, and fieupln this unmanning poverty, that urges 
me to deeds which 1 must needs condemn! Now to Vasautns£n&, to redeem my 
beloved Madanikh with this night's liooty. 1 hear footsteps; should it be the watch ? 
what then 9 shall I stand here, like a post? no; let Servillaka be bis own protection. 
Am I not a cat in climbing, a deer in running, a snake in twisting, a hawk in darting 
upon the prey, a dog in haying man, whether asleep or awake ? in assuming various 
forms, am I not Mitya herself, and Saraswati in the gift of tongues? A lamp in the 
night, a mule in a defile, a horse by land, a boat by water, a snake in motion, and a 
rock in stability ? In hovering about, I compete with the king of birds; and in an 
eye to the ground, I am keener than the hare. Am I not like a wolf in seizing, and 
like a lion in strength ? 

A remarkable fact, and which affords a very powerful argument for the anti¬ 
quity of this dramatic piece, is the simple and inartificial character of its 
style and the absence of that extravagant and bombastic embellishment which, 
Europeans are apt to imagine belongs to Sanscrit composition. There is no 
tnrgidity in any part of it; and a reader (says one of our informants) who sits 
down in expectation of meeting oriental bombast and inflation, will be agree¬ 
ably surprised by the absence of both, and charmed by the sustained and easy 
elegance of the dialogue. The same writer states that the piece possesses 
such interest, that no person who reads on till Vasantasena, the heroine, comes 
upon the stage, can lay down th% book until be has read it out. He adds:— 

The veil is, cs it were, raised, and we see the Hindus as they are, or at least 
as they were; we behold them id* their domestic and unsophisticated state, 
and the impression produced is highly favourably to them. Indeed, foronr 
own part, we confess that the general tone and i4%rences of this drama have 
rased the Hindus in our estimation." 
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Materia Iniica, or some Account of those Articles which are employed by the 

Hindoos and other Eastern Nations in their Medicine, Arts, and Agriculture , 

<$ c - Jkc . By Wuitu-aw Ainsue, M.1)., M.R.A.S. Loiuicm, 1896, 2 vols. 

SMft ). 654, 604. 

IwTAinsue’s w Materia Mcdica of Himloostan,” printed in India, 1813, 
must be so ■well known, that n rev icw of the present work, w hich is but an 
enlarged and improved edition of that very valuable publication, is scarcely 
necessary to affbqi the profession in India a knowledge of its character and 
contents. The general reader may, however, be ignorant that it is one of the 
most useful books of reference in this branch of science ; from which circum¬ 
stance, as well as from the number of curious and interesting facts it contains, 
the “ Materia Indica ” deserves a place in the library of every oriental scholar. 

The object of Dr. Ainslie, in bis first work, was to furnish a correct list of 
the different articles employed by the natives of Ilindoostan in their'arts, 
manufactures, and medicines. In the present edition he has altered the arrange¬ 
ment, and divided the work into distinct parts ; the first comprehends such of 
our drugs as are fourfll in the East, with some account of their uses, and of 
several articles of diet fit for the sick and delicate, supplying * a kind of com¬ 
bining link betwixt the materia rnedica of Europe and that of Asia;” the other 
part contains a description of thosagbedicincs which are almost exclusively 
emploj ed by the Hindoos and otlienj$rpntal nations, with an account of articles 
used in their arts and manufactures; and of a vast variety of vegetables used 
by them for food. 

Dr. Ainslie's knowledge of the oriental tongues has enabled him to obtain all 
the information which the native medical writers and practitioners could com¬ 
municate; as well as to rectify many errors, and clear tip many obscurities, 
arising from want of that knowledge in preceding authorities. • 

The science of medicine is, comparatively speaking, in a degraded state in 
the East; amongst the Hindoos, medicine, in common with all the arts and 
sciences, is treated of in their sacred writings: “ a circumstance,” as Dr. 
Ainslie observes, “which has been hitherto an insurmountable obstacle to 
improvement.” A.s to .surgery, the practice of dissection and examination of 
the dead subject is contrary to the tenets of the brahminical system, so that 
conjecture is their chief guide to a knowledge of anatomy. 

Their preparations and chemical -operations are awkward to tis, owing 
to their utter ignorance of chemistry: the methods by which they obtain the 
agents known in Europe are original, and often very singular. For example, 
the Tamool vytians, or physicians, procure muriatic acid in the following 
manner: to eight pollums of common, salt and six pollnms of alutn, well dried 
and pounced together, add eight pbllums of cdddlay poolippoo neer (an acid 
liquor wrung from cloths spread over BengaPgram, or deer arielinum, whilst 
growing, and exposed to night-dew); distil the ingredients till the whole of 
the muriatic acid is disengaged and condensed in the receiver. This mode of 
obtaining the acid is not, however, unlike that in use in the West, antecedent 
to Glauber’s discovery of ifcbetter mode of distillation by means of sulphuric 
acid. 

Dr. Ainslie has given a good account of the croton seeds, which are new 
introduced into Eurojiean practice with great success as a powerful cathartic. 

Aiintu- Jottnu Vol. XXHI. Xo. 133, I He 
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He subjoins an account received by him recently from India of the farther uses 
of this valuable drug. The seeds have proved, by experiment at Madras, to 
be in a singular manner emmenagogue; and in fifteen cases of obstnsetio men- 
stum they had the desired effect of bringing on the catamenia. The expressed 
oil of the seeds is considered a valuable external application in rheumatic 
affections. This oil is likely to prove a medicine of great value, he says, in 
apoplexy, convulsions, and mania, but great caution is requisite in exhibiting 
it; doses of one or two minims have excited the most frightful hypercqfaorsit. 

Dr. Ainslie has shown that the native doctors of Lower India oftetjptton- 
found dragon’s-blood (the juice of the calamus draco) with kino, asserting the 
former to be an astringent, which it is not, though kino is. The two articles 
are often confounded in commerce. 

There is a strange confusion amongst medical and scientific writers with res¬ 
pect to the tree which produces these two articles, so distinctly dissimilar in 
properties, uses, and external appearance. The plant whence kino is obtained 
is asserted in the Remains of Mungo Park, and proved by a specimen 
sent home, to be the plcrocarpus draco, which grows in Africa, South America, 
and Java. The kino usually met with comes from New South Wales, where 
(under the name of red gum) it is obtained by means of incisions in the euca¬ 
lyptus rehiiiifcra. Genuine kino, Dr. Ainslie says, is but partially known in 
India. 

It i3 an opprobrium to science that the exact origin of many drugs very 
commonly met with is not yet ascertained. The galangals, bdellium, myrrh, 
gamboge, arc all extremely common ; bpt the plants which produce them are 
not yet accuretely ascertained. w* « 

The want of correct information regarding the names and characters of 
drugs has produced some ludicrous absurdities in our custom statutes. For 
example, the article described by Dr. Ainslie under the title of Sweet Mag 
(the acorus calamus) was rated in the schedule of custom-duties under two 
denominations, acorus and calamus aromaticus, and was subject to different 
duties : namely, if entered as acorus , a duty of about 7d. per lb. was levied 
upon it; if as calamus aromaticus, it paid a duty of about 9d. per lb. The 
framers of the last customs’ act have had the sense to put an end to this 
absurdity by expunging the latter term altogether. 

Dr. Ainslie mentions a singular fact respecting this root: “ It is a very 
favourite medicine of the Indian practitioners, and is reckoned so valuable in 
the indigestions, stomach-aches, and bowel-affections of children, that there 
is a penalty incurred bv any druggist who will not open his door in the middle 
of the night and sell it if demanded.” t - v' 

The descriptions which Dr. Ainslie gives of the various articles, though 
necessarily brief, are often amusing, td .the general reader being occasionally 
preceded by historical notices, which furnish particulars respecting their disco¬ 
very, their early uses, and their imaginggbpirtues in the opinion of our ances¬ 
tors. We may instance the articles ** iu^tr ” (I, 407), “ Tea” (I, .434), and 
** Wine” (1,473). From the latter we extract the following as a specimen 

The Hindoos never touch wine, except when it is prescribed to them medicinally. 
The Persians consider It as a most valuable stomachic and cordial, and place what they 

call ihirab meywaha , which signifies all kinds of fruit wines, amongst 

their adviyahkeeusk* 

Wines are muck drank by such European inhabitants in India as can afford them, 
and are certainly more conducive to health than arrack, which, in former years, was 
but too liberally indulged in. Those chiefly brought to table are sherry, Madeira, port, 

claret, 
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claret, and Cape Madeira. The fijpt has a degree of bitterness in it, and agrees better 
with delicate stomachs than Madeira, which ia of all wines, in iny opinion, the most 
liable to produce acidity in the first passages : s fact so well established, that of late 
years it is [has been] little drank [drunk] by the dyspeptic in India. Port, in that 
country, is apt to bind, and should be taken with caution. Where there is either gene¬ 
ral inflammation, as in simple fever, ardent fever; or organic inflammation, as in hepa¬ 
titis, &c., wine is a poison. In cases of pure languor and debiljfy, in India, the 
safest and most certain cordial is claret, which is at once antiseptic, gently stimulating, 
and ajtifltfht. It has appeared to me particularly indicated for such as are convalescent 
frotri^pphus fever, in a great degree owing, perhaps, to its powerful anti-putrescent 
quality ; and to prove how much nature herscif seems to be in unison with this opinion, 
I may state that I knew an instance of a delicate lady, who, for several days together, 
after recovering from a nervous fever, took, while at dinner, and after it, a whole bottle 
of claret, without feeling in the slightest degree inebriated. 

The Persians, by Sir John Malcolm's account, claim to themselves the discovery of 
wine, which, they say, was first made by the famous Jemsheed, one of the ancient 
kings of Persia ; it has hence been called, in that country, zUher-ekltoosh, or delightful 
poison. 

Dr. Ainslie is entitled to the thanks of the East-India Company for his 
liberal recommendation of their staple commodity, tea, which he thinks not 
only not prejudicial to the human constitution, but possessed of positive 
virtues; indeed, he gees beyond ordinary bounds in its praise “ To the se¬ 
dentary and literary, tea is certainly a great blessing, as it enlivens without 
heating; nay, I should almost be inclined to go a little further, and partly 
ascribe to its prudent use some of that brilliancy of imagination and fineness 
of fancy, which so peculiarly distingtfiMh the poets and novel-writers of our 
happy country, where so much is drank.” 

The second volume of this work contains an account of the medicines used 
in the East (which ore thus kept apart from the drugs produced in India, and 
known in European practice, contained in the first volume); this part of the 
work is preceded by short but sensible preliminary observations upon the arts 
and sciences of the Hindoos; in the course of which Dr. Ainslie repels a rude 
attack of M. Sonnerat, upon the medical practitioners of India, who, so far 
from being “ pretenders to some knowledge of medicine, and who had been 
washermen, weavers, or blacksmiths,” as stated hy the French traveller, our 
author says, are often doctors by descent, and arc, generally speaking, 
acquainted with all the learning of the Hindoos, 

We do not pretend (for the reason before stated) to give a detailed review of 
this work: we recommend it, however, as a valuable accession to science, and 
think it highly creditable to the research of the author. 

We cannot quit%4he work without* noticing the numerous typographical 
errors which it contfims: proper names^for example, are disfigured strangely; 
Dr. Leyden’s name is written Lcydon and Leydan; the Abbe Rochon is aUo 
called Rochan and Rohan, not in aupgle instance, but repeatedly. We have 
Rhumphius, Colebrokc, Flecming, Such errors are sometimes una¬ 

voidable, hi spite of the greatest care; but when so numerous, it proves negli¬ 
gence somewhere. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


December 2, 1826 —A general meeting of the Society was held this day at 
2 o’clock ; Andrew Mncklew, Esq. (Member of Council) in the chair. 

The following donations were presented 

From Sir A, Johnston, Vicv-Picsidunt, two collections of dried plants; an nngfff* 
meter ; a chabuk ; and a coiar rope for casing elephants. 

From Copt. Melville Gundlay, Fart II. of his work on the Scenery, Ac. of Western 
India. 

From Lieut. Col. C. J. Doyle, a sacred fish from Lake Manasarovara. The natives, 
it is said, believe that a fish of this kind will protect the possessor of it from all evil in 
this life, and secure to him eternal felicity in the next. 

From John Fleming, Esq., the Oriental Miscellany. 

From Mr. W. Huttinann (Assi,t. Sec. It. A S,), several Chinese curiosities. 

The Rev. Geo. Keylock Rtisdcn and Major John Smith, Madras N. C., were 
elected members of this Society. 

Two papers by Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, the first being an account of a 
Jain inscription (the remarks upon which, by Mi. Colcbiookc, were read at 
the last meeting); and the second, an account of the Srawacs, or Jains, in 
the province oi South Bilmr, were read. 

December 16.—The general meeting was held this day, at the usnal hour; 
Andrew Macklew, Esq. took the chair. 

The following donations were presented: — 

From the Astronomical Society of London, Fart II. of Vol. II of their Transac¬ 
tions. 

From W. Evans, Esq., ILN, through Dr. Lyall, specimens of the following 
minerals from New South Wale*. iron-stone (ti), carbonate of lin&, granite, and 
silex. 

Trom Professor (\ I. C’. Reuvens, of Leyden, his Ycrhandclin^ over drie Jav- 
uunsche Redden, with plates. 

from Lieut. Col. J. Monrkton Coombs, The Principles of Harrison’s Time- 
Keepers (printed, w ith plates); and an Account of the Observatory erected at Madras, 
by tbe late \V. Petrie, Esq , MS. 

krona Lieut. Col. T. F. Do Ilnwlland, No I. of a work now publishing by him, 
entitled Delineations and Descriptions of Public Edifices in and near Madras, Ac. 

The following foreign ambassadors were elected Foreign Members of the 
Society, viz. Prince Paul Estcrhazy; Count Munster; (J^unt St. Martin 
d’Aglic; Marquis Pahnella; Baron d(§Cetto; Count Mjndelhltih; M. de 
Fnlck; and also the following foreign professors: Professcf G. H. Bernstein; 
Professor E. Rask; Professor Fiaelmif'and M. J. De Scherer. 

The reading of Mr. Colcbrookc’s' Fourth Essay on the Philosophy of the 
Hindus was commenced. Mjm 

This paper forms the fourth of the valroblc series of essays upon this sub¬ 
ject, of which the two first have already been given to the public in the first 
part of the Society’s Tra,ttactious ; and the third will appear in the concluding 
part of the volume; which it is expected will be published early in the ensuing 
year. 

The present paper is devoted to a consideration of the heterodox doctrines 
of Jiwa or Buddha ; and of various other sects of inferior note, as the Ptuu- 
p'ntatj CAarvacas, Ac. 
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Asiatic society of CACUTTA. the foot of the great mountain tract, and 

A meeting of the Society was held on which, as it possesses none of the characters 
Wednesday the 5lh July, the Hon. J. H. of * secondary rock, must be regarded 
Hnrington, Esq., the president of the either ns transition or primary. The posi- 
Society, in the chair, thin of this gypsum seems, therefore, de- 

C. % Robins, Esq , and Capt. Franklin cisive of its qjaiui to be regarded as a pri- 
were Elected members. "Jbitno rock, as one description of it is 

Amongst the presents made to the mu- entitled by Werner, although doubted or 
scum and library on this occasion, werqg, denied by some of the principal writers of 
n statute of Santiuath, the sixteenth Jind his school. The most extensive deposit of 
or Jaina pontiff of the present era, pre- *>»«-* Himalayan gypsum occurs in the bed 
seated by G. Wellesley, Esq. The cle- of » stream, which leaves the hills Imme- 
ments of Hindu law,' presented by the diaudy below the village of Nogul in the 
author, Sir Thomas Strange, and vari- Dehra l)oon. It is of the variety called 
ous drawings of Bauddlm shrines and foliated granular, of a snow white colour, 
temples in Nepal, of an interesting cha- of a lustre a little superior to that of 
racter, by — Hodgson, Esq. white marble, and scarcely, if at all, 

The drawings of the Biiuddhn temples translucent, the specific gravity is 2-24. 
have been selected from several hundreds A second deposit is about two miles up 
scattered through the valley of Nepal, and »•'« M of another stream which falls into 
afford spcciim.ns of every variety of form : the valley ; and a third is on the ascent 
some are exclusively Buddhist, whilst fi«mi the village of ltajpur, immediately 
others are partial Iv or entirely lirahmani- below the hamlet of Juice Piuiee. In all 
cal, but adopted by Uie Buddhists, and these localities the rock in which it is im- 
vonsccrated to their infci i.n deities. 'Hie bedded dovelopos, on fracture, a strung 
drawings are the work of a native artist, odour of sulphuretted hydrogen, 
or chitrakar, one of a numeious andu^ A second paper, by Capt. Herbert, con- 
respectable class. The artists of Nepal -tains nonces of vniious metallic products 
commence their education at ten years of °f the Himalaya range : amongst tliese is 
age, and hence acquite great nianu.il dex- magnetic iron-sand, disseminated^ very 
terity, which is displayed in the minute- abundantly in mica slate. The grains are 
ness ami fidelity of their drawings. Their l»K>‘ly sensible to the mngnet, and are 
apparatus is of the simplest kind; for readily separated after pounding from the 
outlines slightly shaded, a piece ofthart oal, matrix, their specific gravity is 4'81. 
an iion style, and one small brush made This ore is smelted, and yields iron of a 
of goal’s hair, arc all the implements cm- veiy superior quality. In the districts of 
ployed, with which the artist seats lumsclf Borela, Myyar, and Bhutuor, are lead 
ou the ground, and without any support mines, which have been long worked by 
for bis paper executes Ins drawings. The the natives: the ore is in all three places 
colours he uses are brilliant and durable; a.steel grey granular galena, having a spe- 

but as the study of natural tints is no part c ‘** c gravity of 7 “2 It is said that latterly 

of the artist’s training, it may he easily ‘bene mines have been less productive than 

conceived that this is a branch of the art they formerly were, but this is possibly 

in which lie does not particularly excel. owing to the superficies of the veins being 
At this meetingyrarious valuable papers exhausted, and the absence of adequate 
were laid on the consisting of rc^g means to penetrate further into the rock, 

ports presented to GhH$fnment which were An extract from the journal of Lieut, 
transferred to the Society, in conformity Trent, in lus march across the Youmah 
to a resolution of Government to make fountains, which separate Ava from Ar- 
over to the Asiatic Society, for publication, Incan, describing the Kicaan or Kiayn 
all documents of a description calcuiftedr tribes by whom the mountains are inhabited, 
to illustrate the geography, statisticsjginw These people, upon the skirts of the moun- 
kistory of Tndia, and which are wholly of tains, are subject to Burman; but in the 
a literary or scientific character. The pa- less accessible districts have preserved their 
pers presented on this occasion were the independence. According to their own 
following traditions they arc the aboriginal inha- 

A notice of the occurrence of gypsum bitants of the Burma country, and were 
in die Indo-Gangetic tract of the Hima- expelled by the present nee, who were 
lays mountains, by Capt. Herbert. This of a Tartar stock. They differ very widely 
gypsum, of which several specimens were in their habits and appearance from die 
submitted, is found in the clay slate for- Burmese, being inferior in form and fea- 
mation, which constitutes the northern tuna to their neighbours. They have no 
boundary of the vallies Uiat stretch along chief* but in disputes amongst themselves 

appeal 
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appeal to a priest, who is reputed to be a tracts, are tlie most conspicuous. Accord- 
descendant from the supreme pontiff, be ing to their own traditions they descended 
is termed Patmine, and acts as prophet, from heaven ; but the plain truth seems to 
physician, and legislator. They havo no be that, about four or five centuries ago, 
written records, and a very rude form of they migrated from n mountainous region 
faith; their chief homage being addressed on tbe borders of Ciiina, gradually ad- 
to a particular tree, under which, at stated vanced to the mountains skilling A sain, 
periods, they assemble and sacrifice cattle, and within the last forty years established 
on whom they, subsequently feast. An- themselves on the low lands which they 
other object of adoration is the aerolite, at present occupy. They have little sys- 
for which, after a thunder-storm, they* tern of law or government, except being 
make diligent search, and which, whew divided into tribes under different petty 
found, they deliver to the priest, by whom .chiefs tik gaums, equal in rank and au- 
it is preserved as an infaihbkt remedy for,;^thority. Their religion is that of Buddha, 
every disease. Amongst their peculiar no-'' but intermixed with a variety of super- 
turns is that of estimating merit by animal stitious practices, the relics, probably, of 
appetite, and lie is the man of most virtue their original creed. They oiler a sort of 
who is the amplest feeder, and drinks to worship to the spirits of those who die in 
most excess. As connected with the an- battle, and to the elements and clouds. 


dent history of these regions, the moun¬ 
tain tribes arc objects of considerable in¬ 
terest. 

A paper on the geography and popula¬ 
tion of Asam, by Capt. Neufville, brings 
the progress of inquiry in that direction 
up to a certain point, and comprehends 
valuable accessions to our knowledge of 
the country. The course of the Brahma¬ 
putra is described to a considerable dis¬ 
tance east from Seddcea: it has not yet 
bean followed to its source. The greater 
size of the northern branch, the Dibong, and 
many peculiar circumstances relating to its 
course and passage, give this stream the 
strongest interest as connecting it with the 
northern origin of the Brahmaputra. The 
proper branch of the lattei, or Lohit, is 
said to arise within the hills from the 
Brnhmu Kund, and if this be correct, it 
cannot bave any relation to the Stinpo, or 
river of Tibet; but the Dihong is said to 
come from a large river that rims at the 
back of the hills, called the Sri Lohit, in 
which, therefore, we have an approxima¬ 
tion to the site of Sanjio of the Jesuits’ 
charts. This river is said to rise from an 
upper and inaccessible Brahma Kund. A 
circumstance that confirms its connexion 
with the Dibong is the sudden enlargement 
of the latter about half a century ago, 
when the whole country was inundated, 
and vast numbers of people and cattle 
swept away. The flood continued for about- 
fifteen days, during which time various 
agricultural and household implements, 
elephant trappings and numerous articles 
belonging to a race far advanced in civi. 
lixation, were washed down: these were 
referred to the Kooltahs or Kulitas, a 
powerful and independent nation, said to 
exist between the mountains bordering 
Assam and the districts of the Grand 
Lima. 

The northern and eastern districts of 
Atom have been for some years past 
wrested from the original possessors by 
flow and barbarous tribes, amongst whom 
the Snhphos, who occupy the eastern 


The Sinhphos confine themselves chit fly to 
the practice of arms, and leave domestic 
occupations and the cultivation of tlie soil 
to their Asamcse slaves, of whom they 
annually captured great numbers, to the 
gradual depopulation of the country. It 
is no unimportant consequence of British 
supremacy in Asam, that the natives are 
henceforth protected against all such ag¬ 
gression.— \_Cul. Gov. Gin. 

no vai. society or literature. 

The Society held its first meeting for 
the season on the 15th Nov.; there was a 
very full attendance. 

An ingenious paper was read, com¬ 
municated by Sir W. Ouselcy. This paper 
consists of two parts; the former part 
being a discussion relating to several fa¬ 
bulous anecdotes respecting Alexander the 
Great, commonly considered as of eastern 
origin, but assigned by the present writer 
chiefly to Julius Valerius, author of the 
Res Gesla; AUiandri Mtigni, who k placed 
by tbe editor of that work, Signor Angelo 
Mai, in the thiid or fourth centuiy of the 
Christian era. In tlie second part, Sir W. 
Ousoley reclaims, in favour of the orien¬ 
tal writers, a variety of popular fictions, 
such as Pope’s January and May, Bocca- 
cio’s fourth story in tha^Decaracron, Par- 
tflheU's Hermit, the wiyof Santon Barsisa, 
several of the tales in tbe Gesta Romano • 
l rum, the story of Whittington and his Cat, 
the induction to Shakespeare's “ Taming 
of the Shrew,’’ &c., the praise of invent- 
,dtag which has been long usurped by Eu- 
: *?openns. & 

The first fasciculus of hieioglypbica, 
prepared under the Society’s auspices, to 
facilitate die interpretation of these mystic 
symbols, was announced as ready for dis¬ 
tribution : it it spendidly lithographed. 

ERAS AMONGST THE MAURATTAS. 

There are at present four eras used in 
the Mahratta country besides die Christian, 
tax. 1st, the Shallvaban; 2d, die Soonun, 
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or Arabic year; 3d, the Fusslefl year; 
and 4th, the Raj-Abishlk, or from the 
date of Seyajee’s ascending the throne. 
The era of Shalivaban commences with 
the accession of that prince to power in 
the year 77-78 of the Christian era, The 
Soorsun (generally written Shuhoorsun by 
Mahomedans) was introduced in the Mirg 
(or husbandman’s year of the Hindoos) in 
the year of tire Hejira 74 5, which corres¬ 
ponds with A. D. 1344-45. The Fusslee 
era commenced to the north of t tUs Ner-. 
buddah in the reign of Akber, and wi 
introduced into the Deccan by his grand*- 
son, Shah Jehan, in the year of the Hejira 
104’, or A.l). 1637-38. The Soorsun and 
Fusslee are merely solar years, setting out 
with the date of the year of the Hejira 
when they commenced , r but without mak¬ 
ing allowance, in future reckoning, for tho 
difference between the solar and lunar 
years; by which means they differ rather 
more tliun three years every century.— 
[Uuff"s Hut. f the Mahrultos . 

uornfo ore or antimony. 

This mineral is brought from two places 
in the island of Borneo; Sadang, and 
Sarawah, where it is found accumulated 
in large masses, or nithcr mountains, from 
which it is quarried, and not dug out of 
mines as in Europe. These arc situated 
near the rivers, and are easily accessible by 
large boats, which carry the ore to the sea. 
From this it will appear that tiie supply of 
antimony from Borneo will only he limited 
by the demand ; and as long as the price 
continues so high in England, the quantity 
required for this market will lieconsidcia- 
ble. We may add that we regard this as 
one of the most valuable discoveries which 
British energy and enterprise in this part 
of the world have ever brought into opera¬ 
tion.—(Sing. Chron., July 6. 

Another number of this paper states (hat 
the Bornean traders were so well satisfied 
with the prices they obtained last season, 
that they have imported considerable quan- 


the wives of millions of conquered ene¬ 
mies to serve him, is nothing. 4 

RUSSIAN VOYAGE QF DISCOVERT. 

Another Russian voyage of discovery is 
now in progress. The slups of war MolUr 
and Scmnvin, commanded by Captains 
Stanjikowirh and Utke, asunder orders 
to survey the coasts belonging to Russia 

« the North Pacific: the former taking 
e north-west of America and tfie Aleu¬ 
tian island s^en d the latter the eastern 
coast of Asq$$Becring’s Straits, &c. The 
Coast of Kamschalka, the Caroline islands, 
the sea of Otschook, Ac. Ac. are all to be 
examined by the expedition, for the com¬ 
pletion of which four years are allotted. 

ON TIIF. ORGAN OF SENENOLENCK IN 
ANIMA r.S. 

Dr. Paterson, of Calcutta, in a phre¬ 
nological essay “ on the Organ of Bene¬ 
volence,” has the following remarks in 
regard to the animal kingdom 

“ In the lower animals this feeling is 
manifested in very different degrees. Some 
species arc very naturally good-tempered, 
others extremely wicked and ferocioua. 
The chamois has not near such a peaceable 
disposition as the goat and sheep; the 
tiger is more cruel tiian the lion; the 
hywna than the wolf; the wolf than the 
dog; the Angora cat is better natured than 
the common cat. 

“ In the race of apes, what mischievous 
creatures the baboons are, and what a soft, 
ness of character has the orang-outang I 
“ With birds we still are sensible of a 
like difference. The guinea-fowl is much 
more mischievous than the common fowl 
of our poultry yards. There are species 
of paroquets who cannot leave off a na¬ 
tural habit of biting every one who ap¬ 
proaches them; there are other paroquet* 
who arc dqlightcd in caressing and in being 
caressed. In the horse the organ of bw> 
nevolenco is situated in the middle of hia 
forehead. When this region is hollow or 


k T\^ hU £ we then predicate of a horse that he 

brought 1,000 pecttjl whtch they f offered# is vici n0 * ^ and dig ^ to W|fc 

at a dollar and a half per pwul (about Good-tempered docile horaeshaTe this re- 
lfd per lb ), which is one-half less titan - gi0n full , CbU hc lm mada a ^ 

the price ©f last ye ar. sand observations on this subject, and never 

found one exception. 

the Ganges. ‘ f “ At Berlin, Drs. Spurzheim and Gall 

Son^ch is tills river reverenced ’among distinguished, out of forty cows that were 


the Hindoos, that many Brahmins will 
not look upon it, nor throw Baliva into it, 
nor wash themselves nor their clothes in its 
waters. In one of their books, among 
many other forms of praise to be offered 
to Ganga, is the following:—“ O God¬ 
dess ! the owl, that lodges in the hollow 
of a tree on tbv banks is exalted beyond 
measure; while the emperor, whose palace 
is far from thee, though lie may possess a 
million iff stately elephants, and may have 


kept in the stables of the minister of state 
there, the most wicked of them all. 

“ The Marquis of Boisgelin presented 
to Dr.Gall the head of a tame wolf, which, 
from its youngest years, had been distin¬ 
guished for its good-nature. At the mo¬ 
ment that it was put to death, it licked the 
hand of its master to implore his pity, 
and the bead of tills wolf was fuller in 
this region than the generality of wolves’ 
heads. 

“If 
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" If you compare the bead of tbe Gui¬ 
nea-pig with the head of the mischievous 
hamster, you will find the latter is de¬ 
prived of much brain in this part. Again, 
the brown bear lias the head much more 
elevated than the white bear, which is ex¬ 
cessively ferocious and savage. Amongst 
the pigeons the most wicked, columlm ni~ 
cobatica, has the head at this region flatter 
than other species of pigeons. 

“ Moreover, crocodiles, fishes of prah 
as the pike and shark ; the eagle, the hawk, 
the chamois, liavu tins rc-gfan either plain . 
or depressed • tbe sheep uRPUie goat, on ' 
the contrary, have it full and prominent; 
and die same law prevails throughout all 
animal nature. Ueugnt U'cckly Mm. 
__ * 

TIN MIN*S OP JOlfORE. 

Some members of the Singapore “ Yacht 
Club ” made an excursion, in June last, 
to Johorc. On ascending the river, they 
discovered nn ancient tomb of one of the 
Malay rajahs, formed by piling up large 
flat stones and filling up the centre w ith 
earth. Two stones were standing erect 
about a foot apart, three feet high, of the 
vinine form, very handsomely carved, and 
vin a good state of preservation . they are 
of hard sandstone. They afterwards landed 
at the village of Gongong, to visit the tin 
mines formerly worked by the Chinese 
under the sultan. The lull fiotn whence 
the ore was taken is about 200 feet in 
circumference, and t>00 feet from the river 
side. The ore lies about twelve fir, 
the surface, in a stiatum of coai'-tlfc'^ qry 
Band mixed with white clay, and\ * 0 ^ s /a 
foot deep, under which is a bed o.’^oiled 
pieces of quurtz and beautifully white in¬ 
durated flat, of ditteient sizes, from a few 
ounces to several pounds in weight, some 
pieces of the clay, when broken, showed 
traces of iron about the centre, but the out¬ 
side remained colourless. Above the coarse 
sand is a bed of flue white-clay, about six 
feet thick ; above it a yellowish clay, mid 
on the surface a thin layer of vegetable 
mould, in which grows lent, coarse grass, 
and some stinted shrubs There is another £ 
mine said to Ik* of the same description, 
the ore of which appeared to be in small 
quantities; the natives said they could 
only cam six funams a day by washing the 
sand and collecting the ore, but the work 
has hitherto been carried on on a very * 
confined scale, and a further trial might 
bring a richer bed to light; this might 
clieaply and easily he effected by boring in 
different places. The ore is in the form 
of very fine sand, the same as it occurs in 
the rich mines of Bangka; the clay appears 
well suited tor tbe finer kiuds of pottery. 

o 

COMUIRCE OF THE BUSMAN EMPIRE. 

The natural jhoctucts of the Burman 
empire which arc articles of exportation. 


Or likely to become so, arc the following 
rice, gram, cotton, indigo, cardamoms, 
blade pepper, aloes, sugar, saltpetre, salt, 
teak timber, sticklac, kut’h, or terra ja- 
ponica, areca nuts, dnmmer, fustic, sapan 
wood, earth oil, honey, beeswax, ivory, 
rubies, and'sapphires. The mineral pro¬ 
ducts are iron, copper, lead, gold, Bilver, 
antimony, white statuary marble, lime¬ 
stone, and coal. 

The teak forests are described by persons 
who fjive visited them to be of the most 
description, and fully equal to 
Any^jpbssihle demand, for a period beyond 
computation. The sugar is manufactured 
by Chinese, and is white, and of good 
quality: the exportation of it was pro¬ 
hibited ; but if this were not the case, and 
encouragement were given to the manu¬ 
facture, it might be carried to a great ex¬ 
tent. The price of the clayed sugar at 
Ava was thirty to thirty-six rupees the 100 
vis, or flOJ His. avoirdupois. 

The lower part of the Burman territory, 
the districts’' of Sun ih mid Snruwadi 
especially, is considered as particularly 
adapted to the cultivation of indigo the 
plant grows wild, nnd is also cultivated 
by the natives for domestic use, more than 
one factory was about to be established by 
Europeans when the war biokc out. 

The principal aitides of import by sea 
into the Burfnan dominions, are Bengal, 
Madras, and British piece goods, Bntish 
woollens, iron, wrought and unwrought, 
copper for sheathing, lead, quicksilver, 
borax, sulphm, saltpetre, gunpowdei, tire- 
aims, sugar, arrack, rum, and a little 
opium, carthen-warc, Chinese and Eng¬ 
lish glass-ware, cocoa-nut and betcl-uut. 
The trade in British piece-goods h is, of 
late yeais, much increased, whilst that of 
Madias piece-goods has proportionately di¬ 
minished. 

On the northern frontier of the Buur.an 
dominions nn active trade is carried on 
with China and other cistern states; the 
chief emporium is at a place called Ban- 
liio, on the Chinese frontier, and at Midai, 
four or five miles |o the northward of 
Amcrepura. Maliqgntncdan and Burman 
merchants of Ava go to Bnnmo to meet 
the Chinese, pait of whom, pot unusually 
fouT or five thousand, come down to Mi¬ 
dai. The Chinese import copper, orpi- 
meut, quicksilver, verinillion, iron pans, 
silver, good rhubarb, tea, fine honey, raw 
silk, spirits, hams, musk, verdigris, dry 
and a few fresh fruits, with dogs and phea¬ 
sants . the Chinese travel on small horses 
and mules, and are said to be two months 
on the road 

The tea brought by the Chinese is black, 
and made up in round cakes or bulls; 
some of it is of very fine flavour, and it 
is all of a very different description from 
any that is sold in the market of Canton; 
the liettcr qualities are will adapted for 

Europe; 
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Europe; the retail price is hut one tikal, uople> named Hoosein-klian. Aurungiebe 
little more than a rupee, for one vis, or put an inscription upon it to commemorate 
nearly four pounds. This tea is used by the conquest of Beejapoor in 1685, which 
all who can afford it; hut a cheaper has led to the mistake of supposing it to 
sort, said to be the produce of some part have been cast at that time. It is alike 
of the Busman territory, is an article of curious from its dimensions and its history, 
great andgeneral demand. .It is eaten Hie Bombay Government in 1823 was 
after meals with garlic and sesomum oil, particular!} desirous of sending it to the 
and it is customary to offer il to guests and King of England, and an engineer was 
strangers as a token of welcome sent to examine it for the purpose; hut 

Thej-eturns of the trade with the Chinese the pi i'=eii» state of the roods renders the 
are chiefly cotton, ivorj, and ba§*’-wax, difficulty of transporting such' a large 
with a smnll quantity of British wedUfeap, mass of metal to the coast almost insupera- 

chiefly broad-cloth and carpets. blc — f Mahrattns. 

tity of cotton is annually very consH&ra- — 

hie, it is estimated at not less than 70,000 roi-i.Y ui ihoi.atky. 

bales of 300 lbs. oath ; the greater part Terah, the futliei of Abraham, says 
of it is cleaned. The Ava cotton of the tradition, was not only an idolator but 
lower provinces is of short staple; hut manufacturer of idols, which he used to 
that of the upper long, and of a fine tex- expose for public sale. Being obliged to 
ture. The cotton of l’egu, it is said, is go out one day upon particular business, lie 
sent to Chittagong uml Dacca, and is the dcsiied Ahinham to stipeiintend for him 
material of the fine Dacca muslins. Abrahatn ohiyctl reluctantly. “ What is 

Another line of traffic is th.it with the the price of that god ?” asked an old man 
country of the Slums, or, as it is term- who had just entered llieplacc of sale,point¬ 
ed by Europeans, the kingdom of Lao ing to an idol to winch he took a fancy. “Old 
The Shan tiaders repair unuuallv, in the man,'” said Ahrnhani, ‘‘may I permitted 
dry season, to the Borman country, bring- to .isk thine age ?” Three-score years,” 
ing with them sticklac, bees’-wax, a yellow replied the age-stricken idolater. “ Threc- 
dye wood, various drugs and gums, raw score years <” exclaimed Abraham, “ and- 
silk, lacquered ware, ready-made jackets then thou wouldst worship a thing that 
stuffed with cotton, onions, garlic, tin- has been fashioned liy the hands of my 
meric, and a coarse sugar in cakes. The father’s slaves within the last twenty- 
chief returns arc dry fish, nappi, and salt. four hours 1 Strange that a man of sixty 
The chief fair at winch the Slums attend should be willing to bow down his grey 
is at PJek, six or eight miles south of hend to a creature of a day!” The man 
Ava, on a small river which falls into the was overwhelmed with shame, and wenf 
Irrawuddy under the walls of the capital away. After this there came a sedate mid 
there are several small fairs along the east grave matron, carrying in her hand a large 
hank of the Irrawuddy, and one moie dish with flour. “ Here," said she, “have 
considerable is annually held at the Dagon I brought an offering to the gods; place 
Pagoda, near Rangoon.—[ Cal. Gov.lla „., it before them, Abraham, and bid them 
July !i. |,e propitious to me.”—“ Place it before 

- them thyself, foolish woman,” said Ahra- 

thh TAT.i.miT l’HKE. ham, “ thou wilt soon see bow greedily 

A leaf of this extraordinary tree.has they will devour it. She did so. In the 
lately been brought over from the island of mam time Abraham took a hammer, broke 
Ceylon, of which place it is a native, and is fo« <P P««’*«, a11 excepting the largest, 
now in the possession of the Rev. Richard in whoso han,k he P iaccd tl,e instrument 
Fletcher, of Hampidead. The leaf is in of destruction. Terah returned, and with 
a good state of privation ; it measures * foe utmost surprise and consternation, bc- 
fuTly eleven feet in height, sixteen feet held foe havoc amongst Ins favourite goda. 
across its widest spread, and from thirty- “ What is all this, Ahralmm ? what pro. 
eight to forty feet in circumference. If fane wretch has dared to use our gc-ds m 
expanded as a canopy, it is sufficient to de- t,,k manner ? exclaimed the infatuated 
fond a dinner party of six from foe rays of, a °d indignant Terah. “ W hy should I con - 
foe sun^and in Ceylon is carried about cea ^ an Y fo ,n g from i my father? replied 
by the natives for that purpose. foe P'« us son - “ During thine absence 

_ there came a woman with yonder offerings 

for foe gods; she placed it before them. 
the BKKJArooa gun. The younger gods who, as well may l*e 

This great cannon is called Mullik-i- supposed, had not tasted food for a Jong 
Mydan, or “ Sovereign of the plain;” but time, greedily stretched forth their hands 
foe natives of Beejapoor insist on calling and began to cat before the old god had 
it Moolk-i-Mydan, or (< lion of die plain.” given them permission. Enraged at their 
Its muzzle is 4 ft. 8 in. in diameter; the boldness, lie rose, took the hammer, and 
calibre 2 ft. 4 in. It was cast at Ahmednug- punished them for their front of respect •’ 
gur, A.D. 1549, by a native of Constant!- —f MedrmU Bemhilh Bttlm/i. 
jdahe Joum.. Voc, XXIII. No. 183. K 
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GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

Fort St. George, l'Mh Jum KC'li. 

The Hon. the Clover nor In Counc 11 Is pleased to 
publish to the army the following letter from Jlrig. 
(Jon. Cotton, on his retiring lrnm theiommiuid of 
the Madras division ot troops in Ava. a 

To David lllll, Kscj, thief secretary to the Go- 
\ernmeiit at Fort M. (iamie. 

Sir: The roniiiian<l ot the MajBi trmi|M in 
Ava, which I had the honour to hold during 
the greater part of the war. having terminated by 
the ratdliatlon of peace between the British Go- 
veminent and the King of Ava, It is impossible for 
me to take a final leave of the distinguished body 
with whom 1 have been associated without ex¬ 
pressing to His Km. the Hon. the Governor in 
Counciloiy sense of the zeal, gallantry, mid cliscl- 
pllue which the troops troin Fort St. George have 
displayed throughout a long course of .uduous 
servh e. 

2. It is not wltlnn the confined limits ot a re- 
rt possible to do juairt to individual merit, 
t the exemplary conduct ol every ollner mid 

soldier who has been employed, whether ot H M's 
regiments or of the II C’s Kuropcan and native 
troops, lias been so conspicuous ,is to nrec lude the 
necessity of selection, and to deserve that I should 
nolle It to place mv graluful in kiimvlc-ilgmcnl of 
their services upon theicinuls of government. 

3. The fatigues ot the vuiious laiiip.ugiis, and 
their utumnmon piivatlims, have Ins u i b- ertully 
shared by all indlsi riinin vtely, but the |i.it .cut i n 
durance uy tlie mil ive regum tils ot the v u issuudes 
of so novel a service, waving the prejudues of 
vUste, and the instouis by vvlili li they h ive been 
influenced by ages, aie la-youd the measured turns 
of praise, and ev nue how well they have descrv. cl 
the truly paternal tatc and imlulgcncc ot an en¬ 
lightened Government, wlmlihavi been extended 
with cxiuul liber dltv to the Ku.npeau and the lia 
tive soldier. 

4 The support whu h I have universally derived 
from l.tetil. ( ols Armstrong. C II., lircalic, IVp 
tier, Godwin, ami Pulhv. bis Icxm oiilv eou.iiii.t 
by the gallantly with whuh they hive led tlutr 
brigades whenevei opposed to tbc enemv. and I 
hope I may lie permitted to pay the 1 1 mule ol 
regret tor the loss ot l.ieut. Col Com Macvlowall, 
Lieut.( ol, Conrv, mid Iheiiinaiuin,' In iveotiuers 
and men whu have fallen in the execution ot tliu, 
duty. 

li. 1 have lud repeatedly occasion to hi mg to the 
favourable notice of the lion, the Goveinor m 
Council tile /.e.d aid ability with ubivb then re¬ 
spective departments have been conducted by 
Capt llitihms, dep adj gen., and (apt Steel, 
dep. ipiart. mast, an . and I beg to repeat that 
they have always deserved my < mlnhiue. 

U. Till iiidetatjgabk- excitants wha h have been 
exemplified by ‘»upeiiiucud. xmg l)r 11< ward, 
nnd the subordinate tmslhal olli. ei- . Hie reeu- 
larlty which has been preservisl m the hospitals, 
and tlie piotesskmnl skill whuh has been evinced, 
call tor mv 1 ks> 1 lu knowkilgie.mis. 

7- TtieMailr.es loinnusstrial under Capt. Tul 
loch, assist commit) gen., has liecn reiuatkevl for 
Its elhciency ill all cmergeneus: mid I mention 
him to Government as an able and zealous ofliver 

8- To Major Mock, and subseoueutly to Capt. 
Tod, paymasters, 1 am indebted for the attention 
and regularity with which the duties ol the pay de¬ 
partments have been carriedon. 

1). Liettt.Cul. Ilonkmson commanding the artil¬ 
lery, and Lieut. L'udcrwnod, c tnmamlmg engi¬ 
neer, havmg beenalwavs employed with the otllur 
commanding the combined forces the acknow¬ 
ledgment or their valuable services rests with 
higher authority. 

in Having gone through the pleasing duty of 
expressing my sentiments of the gallantrv and 
meritorious exernms of the Machos division of 
troops, 1 beg rrsputfcilh to otter my sincere 
thanks to the Hon the tow ernor hi ( mined for 
the proud distinction or having been entrusted to 
so Important a command. ,u U m assure His hxc\ 


that the height of my ambition will b« to And my¬ 
self placed, upon any future occasion, in a post so 
flattering and so honourable. 

I have, Ate. 

W. COTTON, Brig. Gen. 

Calcutta. May sflth, Its>f>. 

The Governor In Council deems it proper to re¬ 
peat In G <>. the acknowledgments ot Brig Gen. 
Cotton's distinguished services In Ava. whlrli have 
already been often conveyed to that officer. To 
zeal, judgment, nnd gnIHntry, ,utd to the must 
■active and unremitting attention to all the duties 
of his arduous and important command, ling. 
Gen Cotton has united, in a remarkable degree, 
the faculty of c an v mg other men’s minds along 
witn him, and has thus brought thed.v is ion under 
Ins orders to ac t with one heart ami hand. The 
Governor ill Count ll is persuaded that the senti¬ 
ments expressed hi the foregoing letter will be pe¬ 
culiarly gratifying to every liiiliv idu it, both of tho 
stall anil hi thr I'ne who served In that division 

The troops of this presidency who were engaged 
in foreign service against the clciinnilim. ot rho 
Whig o.‘ Av„ liav already bc'-n honoured liy the 
ap,niillation ot thi Governor General in loiitull, 
and, although tills Government is sensible that its 
praise cannot add any weight to that il’stnulion, 
yet i* is a grab'ill duty winch it gladly discharges 
to follow tlie c v c Hide of I lie wupri me Gov eminent 
ill .ickiiovvledg i t. the admirable military siorit dis- 
il .yeil tlmmgliuiif the sen ice m \va and Airai ail 
iy every olhcer, noil ciucmussiimeil nlliier, and 
pnv.ile.Ol II M sand the li ( . s troops, I.uropeau 
and naliv". 

Che c xpecldici.i to Ava has liecri ciistinguisheil 
from every fie met c" pcditum sent iron* inclii, by 
llsclurali m, by its gnat privaiinns, by diliuultiCs 
of every k.iul iiMjjg tronr the i lunate and the ria- 
luve of tlie couMey, by it- constant harassing 
duties, ami by lU ficipient conH.cts with theme- 
im I'he I.uropeau troops, in meeting and ovei- 
cooiuig all Ibi se olKtules, have uciblv susumcil 
the ch.ir.utei ol Hie British army. The. native 
troops have proved themselves vvoitbyot fighting 
in t!ies.c. n r inks with I'.uropeim sold it is 

In nia cy lonner iitsuuces the native troop, of 
tins preside my have thecHully gone on foreign 
soivice: but ui none hi*, the spuitol entciptize 
litcii soiugh, anil the devotum to the seivae so 
universal, us in Iht late war. No less than sc-ven- 
lecii regiments ft he 1st, ‘Id, 7th, nth, loth, 12th, 

I nth, nth, 2*1, Jtith, Sllllli, Until, .Hit, dull, Uf.th, 
nth, 4 kl). In sides the hcad-ijuartcrs aud two 
xipi ulrons ot the 1st l.t. lav , detachment of Go- 
lund.uize imcl ot gun-1 is< nrs, the liend-i|uarten 
imt tour compimes of the .'kith !\.I., nnd the 
he.ui-i|U.,rtus .cudseven companies ot the 1st bat. 
p.oneeis a. hi illy prmcisiisl to Via anil Vrruaii, 
Two legimen s ii’ore itlie '24th and .list), and the 
remainder ot the 33th were m readiness to follow, 
file in bus loi foreign sen ue v ere received by all 
of (him w,th einliu-i.isin • whole regiments em¬ 
it!'ked without the deficiency of a man: and re¬ 
peated itistam « 'h c urreo of c xtraemlinary forced 
man he- ot p irhe- absent tmm the hi.id-tiu-irtera 
of a regiment aliout to emlxirk, in order tluit they 
might not tx> iclt behind Conduct so honourable 
to the native anny, so gratifying to the govern¬ 
ment. doe* not cease to be of use with the occasion 
which railed it lorlh . its influence will reach to 
future Hines, and it will long be regarded, both in 
India and m kurcipe, as a memorable example for 
imitation to thesepovs, and for emulation in the 
autlessors of those Furoiiean olfn on who have 
in ule them what they are. 

It Is directed tbat th-s general order be trans¬ 
lated and carefully cxiilained to the native officers, 
non-uimniiss.tuied ameers, and seiioys, of every 
native regiment in the service. 

By order of Hie Hon. the Governor m Counril. 

D. HILL, Chief Secretary. 

Sir: Permit me, for the Informal-on of Maj. 
Gen. Nuoils, commanding the second div Won of 
the army, to give vou a detail of the operations of 
the co'iimii winch he did tne the honour to place 
me at the head of on the momuig of the lllth insC, 
for the assault of Bhurtpore, by the re-entering 

angle 
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turtle formed toy the long projecting gorge .hading 
to the great bastion that was breached. 

My column consisted of a company of pioneer* 
■with sraling-lrdders. under Capt. Anderson, two 
companies of the H.C.’s la* European regt., un¬ 
der Capt. Orchard, one company or die 35th regt. 
N.I.. under Capt. Mercer, and one company of tne 
37th NJ.i commanded l»y Copt. Herring. 

So soon e» it caine to my turn (by the advance of 
1T.V V noth regt ) to quit the trenches, I moved 
short to the right pod up the riltih to reach the 
point I was to attnek 1 suffered nothing till I 
reached the l'ntwit: tout we new inunci ourselves 
exposed to » flnnktnir fire from n bastion to our 
right ■ theTC wrs no time for hesitation, thq word, 
was given to advance, and I, Cunt. On herd and in*' 
men near scrambled up on our hands and fret, not 
delaying ourselves for the ladders, which however 
were then, anil Capt. Anderson 1< st live men kill* 
id ami wounded in pla< mg them. 

lining mounted the hreiih. our descent Into 
the body of the place win, qu'ik aril rapid: we 
now found ourselves along with the loltimn of 
II hi With regt.: as the column 1 ronm.andrd 
had a different purpi'se assigned it, I was anxious 
to prevent their intermixing, and in this I was 
imutiv ms'-ted by (apt Onhard, and here the 
men < f mv party, who 111 the huiry of the storm 
had followed tl e Wth rcgl. instead of me, joined 
ae on. 

The 'itlh passed on along the ramparts to the 
lift, mv oliioit was to find the gite lending to 
f npntii (Mini, under the »“II of wlueli I pnshitl 
along, riming the eurmv bilnre me, end much 
•niinvid from the wall of (lop,ml C.hur, whoino, 
In’S'drs the usual mis.ilis, we wen assailed with 
hies and pots of powder and llglitid matches nt- 
tai hml 

At ope time T made a demonstration of siorming 
this well, as no gale was to lie seen on this tme; 
but a party of theenrmv sliew imt- thrmsfIvcs 1 lose 
to u, below, we charged on tl«Sh h Hewing them 
tlironph the streets, and icveflgTvmg them time 
to rally '*■ 

Is they retreated to the left, we soon found our¬ 
selves again under the ranip.irls of llie town, and 
here we rpmp upon an enormous mass or the cne 
mv riesiending from Ihmi, ritinne, 1 presume, 
front lx fore II M’s .Vlth regl . this was dose to 
the Muttra gate The eneni\ were so tiumerius 
that Ihev aitu.ally lammed rn mease, m the 
atrret, tinder the ramparts leading past if: we were 
some mmoles In destroying them, dust then wr¬ 
ing the enemy fori mg into the town from the 
nutmfr, by the wuket of the Muttra Cate, which 
alone was open, and thinking we had enough on 
our hnmls, w th some riiffii i.ltv and assistance [ 
passed the heap of slain which choked up the 
street, made my way to the wicket, rut down (he 
men who were entering, shut It, and ran to the 
top of the ramparts that we might the more easily 
destroy those that were shut out. 

While In this art Col IUddelv lame up, wish¬ 
ing to have the gate opened, I Informed him from 
the ramparts what we wpre doing. I am ignorant 
when it was opened, for I now pressed on along 
the ramparts. accompanM toy my brave associates, 
driving the cnemv Mpc us all the way, anil 
taking bastion after bastion. 

The seventh bastion rountlngfrom the Muttra 
Gate is connected, like others, by a neck nr long 
gorge flfty-flveyarila in length tthccneniv had turn¬ 
ed a ft-p* under down this and from it we had two 
discharge), before nefcould cam the bastion ; on 
the second discharge we rushed in, and Lieut. Ma- 

{ 'innls, of the 1st European regt., closed with a Go- 
uneiauie who was coming down, sword In hand, 
and destroyed him, assisted by one of our native 
officers and my staff; Lieut. Kelly killed also an¬ 


other with his own hand. Those who did not es¬ 
cape by the embrasures, to which a rope was at¬ 
tached, were shot or bayoneteel. In the next 
bastion to this I left Capt. Herring with hi* com¬ 
pany, as I understood that the Mg). Gen. wished 
thet occasionally parties should be left in them. 

From tins there was no opposition, great bodies 
of the enemy living bv the Ultnbund Gate, by 
1 he Nectndar Gate, over the walls, or dispersing 
in the town. 

I now collected my party, as their ammunition 
4 was nhnost entirely expended, hot seeing a body 
of the enemy’s horse dixie assembled, as If not 
knowing which way to turn themselves, unrieT 
Kurrnm hhMdjt bastion, I quickly moved thi¬ 
ther and opeflHrn fire on them i but perceiving a 
party of the lt.tli Lancers drawing near, censed 
firing .end rheerexl them on the whole' of the 
horsemen weie> mode prisoners. 

By the Mai. (leu ’» mmmaml I left sixty Euro¬ 
peans in this bastion with an officer, made ovnr 
the remainder to Lieut. Col. Cartwright, on flic 
ramparts, and the other companies to their respec¬ 
tive offieers. and so ended my command. 

k here all elescrv exl praise It is cbfficuH to par- 
tie nlnii/c nnvi but the Europeans taring ever 
under my own eye, I mn Ixar witness to their 
pri'iit gallantry and good 1 undue! ; the sepoys too 
did their duty. Of the officers I may distinguish 
Capt. On hard, I nut Maginnls and Lieut. Kelly, 
as hiring more lmtm'tiintelv with me, tlielr duty 
leading them to the lie id of the column; hut to 
C.ipt Andi'isoii, of the pioneers, Capt. Herring 
of Ihr : 17 th, < apt Verier, ol tlie.'i/itli, and Lieut*. 
Matthle and lord) n, id (lie 1 st !• uropi pt., my 
warmest thanks ,irr due for the devotion ahd wll- 
I’ngness with which they pertnimeel tlielr mjiec- 
thr duties. 

I ,1111 linppv to say I lost no oftlcer, Ihe loss of 
the men, however, 1 am grieved has Iwen rather 
lie.ivy, it nmourits to thirty six Mill'd nndwnunrt- 
ed, of these, twenty six are Furopenns and pio¬ 
neers, the remainder sepoys 

I have to entreat the forgiveness of Maj. Gen. 
Nicoils for not «e*ml ng this report sooner; but 
from the dispersed st its* of the army, it la only 
four elnys slnic- 1 saw the division orders I “sued on 
the occasion of the assault, and it has taken me 
that period to eollci t the 1 asnaltv returns. I am 
sat I she'd the Mn). Gen will lx* pleased to know 
what actually the column performed wlikh, with 
so mui h honour to me, lie plnce d umlrr my com¬ 
mand , and I hope ll is a pardonable effort, even 
at this lale pcrloet, which I owed to tltc bravomen 
under mi'. 

1 have, Ate. 

T, WILSON, Lieut. Col 
Camp, Bhurtpore, Jan. 31st 1112(1. 

Adjutant-General’s Office. 

t 'ir- I have the honour, liy direct Ions of the 
( ommanrlev-in-i hlcf, to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of (list ult., transmitting a state¬ 
ment of theserv ho performed by the column you 
placed under the command of Lieut. Col. Thomas 
Wilson on the morning of the ifith ult., and in 
reply, to request that you will acquaint Lieut. Col. 
Wilson that the service performed hy the troops 
under hi* rommand Is highly creditable to them, 
ami that the share which he himself and hll co¬ 
lumn had In the achievements of that day, la 
Justly appreciated by His Kxc. 

I have, Acc. 

W. L. WATSON, Adj. Gen. 

(A true copy. 1 

D.I). ANDERSON, Aaaist.AdJ.GeR. 
To Mg). Gen. Nicoils, C.B., commanding 2d In¬ 
fantry division. Camp. 
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EAST-1NDIA COLLEGE AT HAILEYBURY. 

Gkkkral Examination, December 1826. 


On Tuesday, the 5th Dec., a Deputa¬ 
tion of the Court of Directors proceeded 
to the East-India College at Hailcybury, 
for the purpose of receiving the Report 
of the College Council of the result of 
the General Examination of the Students. 

The Deputation, upon their arrival at 
the College, proceeded to the Principal’s 
Lodge, where they were received by him 
nnd all the Professors, and the Oriental 
Visitor. 

At half-past twelve o’clock the Deputa¬ 
tion attended at a confirmation of several of 
the Students at the Chapel, held by the 
Right Rev. the I.ord Bishop of London, 
Visitor of the College. 

At the conclusion of that rite, the De¬ 
putation, accompanied by the Right Rev. 
Prelate, the Piincipnl, nnd other Mem¬ 
bers of the College Council, &c. Ac &c 
proceeded to the Hall, where the follow¬ 
ing proceedings took place - 

The list of the Students who had gained 
prices, and other honouiable distinctions, 
was read. 

Mr. Philip l'r.incis delivered an English 
essay on “ The immediate and uibst i/uent 
effect of the taking of Constantinople hi/ the 
Tin hi.” 

The Students rend and translated in the 
several Oriental languages. 

The Chairman then delivered the Prizes 
of Medals und Books according to the fol¬ 
lowing list. 

Rqiort of Students who obtained Medals, 

Prizes, and other honourable Distim turns, 

at the Public Erammation, l)c<ember 

1826. * 

Fourth Term. 

Patrick Scott, medal in classics, medal 
in lan, and medal in Sanscrit. 

Robert Grote, medal in Persian, prize 
in Hindustani, prize in Bengali, prize in 
Arabic, aud highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

William Bracken, meda’ in mathema¬ 
tics, medal in political economy, and 
highly distinginshcu in other departments. 

Third Turin. 

Robert J. M Muspratt, prize in law, 
prize in Sanscrit, ,.nre in Persian, prize 
in Arabic, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 


Eylcs Irwin, prize in political econo¬ 
my, and prize in Bengali. 

John Hugh Bainbridge, prize in clas¬ 
sics, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Charles Allen, prize in mathematics, 
and with great credit in other depart¬ 
ments. 

Mathew McMahon, prize in Hindustani, 
and with great credit in other departments. 

Second Term. 

Wm. A’tbur Inglis, prize in mathe¬ 
matics, pn?c in Sanscrit, nnd with great 
credit in other departments. 

Samuel S Brown, prize in Persian, 
prize in Hindustani, prize in Arabic, 
and highly distinguished in other depart¬ 
ments 

Neil Benjamin Ed monstone, prize in 
Persian, and prize in Hindustani. 

Alexander Frederick Donnelly, prize in 
law, and highly distinguished in other de¬ 
partments. 

Wm. James Ilenrv Money, prize in 
history, and highly distinguished in other 
departments 

John Muir, prize in classics, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Edmund Smith, prize in Bengali, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Philip Francis, prize for the English 
essay, and highly distinguished; also 
prize m Persian writing and in drawing. 

John Thornton, prize for an English 
essay, and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

tjftrst Term. 

Wm. Francis Thompson, prize in clas¬ 
sics, and highly distinguished in other de¬ 
partments. 

George Sparks, prize in Sanscrit, prize 
in English composition, and highly dis¬ 
tinguished in other departments. 

John Gordon, prize in Hindustani, and 
highly distinguished in other departments. 

Duncan McLeod, prize in mathema¬ 
tics. 

Donald McLeod, prize in Bengali, and 
with great credit in other departments. 

John F. Bishop, prize in Persian, 

The following Students, though they 

did 
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did not obtain prices, were highly dkMjj- 
guisbed in the examination:— 'W 

4th Term. Mr. Mytton, 

— Udney, 

— Martin. ■* 

3d Term. — Cornish, 

— Todd, 

— Smyth, 

— James, 

— Lean, 

— Tirains., 

2d Term. — Fraser, 

— Poplmm, and prize in 
drawing, 

— Wilinot. 

1st Term. — Mackenzie. 

And the following passed with great 
credit. 


1st Term. — Duncan McLeod, 
— McKenzie. 

3d Class. 

4th Term. — Deane, 

— Buller. 

3d Term. — Cunlifl'e. 

Madras. 

1st Class. 

2d Term. Mr. Inglis. 

* 

2d Class. 

3d Term. — Smyth. 

3d Class. 

4th Term. — Dowdcswell. 

Bombay. 


4th Term. Mr. T C Scott, 
— Woodcock, 
— Deane. 

3d Term. — Ilruce, 

— Harvey. 

2d Term. — Colvin, 


1st Term. 


— Ewart, 

— Rcnny, 

— Qumtm, 

— Linnsden, 


— Carnegie^ 

— J. Law, 

— llallett, pme in Sanscrit 


writing. 

- Tyler, 

—. Trench, prize in drawing. 


The rank of the Students leaving the 
College was then read, it In-ing previously 
announced that the certificates of the Col¬ 
lege Council were granted, with reference 
not only to industry and proficiency, but 
also to conduct; and that this latter con¬ 
sideration has always a decided effect in 
settling the order of rank. 


Rani of ShuletU.\finuUy leaving College, as 
settled by the College Council. 
Bemoai.. 

1st Class. 

4th Term. Mr. Grote, ,«"? 

— Bracken, 

2d Term. — Money. 

1st Term. — Francis. 

2d Class. 

4th Term. — Mytton, 

— Martin, 

— T. C. Scott, 

— Woodcock, 

— A. Udney, 

3d Term. — Allen. 

— McMahon, 

•— James, 

— Bruce. 

2d Term. Mr. Quintin. 


1st Class. 

4th Term Mr. 1’. Scott. 

3d Term. — Musprutt. 

2d Class. 

3d Term. — Bainbridge. 

3d Class. 

4th Term. — Stracey. 

It was then announced, that such rank 
would take effect only in the event 
of the Students proceeding to India within 
three months after they are so ranked; and 
“ Should any Student delay so to pro¬ 
ceed, he shall only take runk among the 
Students classed at the last Examination 
previous to his departure fur India, whether 
thut Examination may liuve been held by 
the College Council or the London Board 
of Examining, and shall he placed at the 
end of that class in which rank was ori¬ 
ginally assigned to him.’* 

It was also announced that the next 
Term w ould commence on Friday the 19th 
January, and that the Students were re¬ 
quired to, return to the College within the 
first four days of it, unless a statutable 
reason, satisfactory to the College Council, 
could be assigned for the delay; otherwise, 
the Term would be forfeited. 

Die Hon. (Shairinan (Sir G. A. Robin¬ 
son) then addressed the Students, expres¬ 
sing Ins gratification at the highly favour- 
aide result of the Examination, as well 
as at the creditable and decorous de¬ 
meanour of the general body of the Stu¬ 
dents; and the business of the day ton- 
eluded. 

Wednesday the 10th, and Wednesday the 
17th Janvaty, are the days attainted for 
receiving Petitions at the India House, for 
candidates for admission into the College f 
for the Term which will commence on fit- 
day, (he 1 9th January. 
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EAST-INDIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 


On Friday the 15th December, the half, 
yearly public examination of the gentle¬ 
men cadet* educated at this institution, 
took place 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
accompanied by Major-General Lord Fitz- 
roy Somerset, urrived nt the college at 
11 o’clock, and was received with the 
usual military honours by the company of 
gentlemen cutlets drawn up under arms in 
front of the college On alighting fioin 
his carriage. His Grace inspected the com¬ 
pany, after which, having lodged arms, 
they were marched into the great hull, and 
the examination immediately commenced 
in presence of his Grace, the lion, the 
Chairman and members of the Court of 
Direefors, and an assemblage of distin¬ 
guished visitors. 

The first class, consisting of thirty-two 
students, were examined in mathematics, 
fortification, mid the oriental languages , 
in all which they acquitted themselves 
with gieat credit. The various specimens 
of well-executed fortification plans, mili¬ 
tary surveys, and ihfieicnt styles of civil 
dinwing, which weie exhibited on this 
occasion, were very much commended. 
Previous to quitting the* hall hi« Grace 
was pleased to express his satisfai (ion 
with the appearance and performance of 
the gentlemen cadets ; lie adverted in short 
hut very impressive let ms to lus own mili¬ 
tary career in India, and to the interest 
he felt in the wellhte of the Kast.Tmha 
Company; and retired, leaving all con¬ 
nected with the institution deeply im¬ 
pressed with the distinguished honour 
conferred upon it by his visit. 

At the conclusion of the examination 
the prizes were distributed ; after which the 
lion. Chairman (Sir Geoige Hob in son, 
Bart) addressed the students in very kind 
terms, expressing his approbation of their 
general diligence in study, and their 
marked good conduct and gentlemanly 
behaviour. It was then announced that 
the following gentlemen were recommend¬ 
ed for engineer service, >iz. 

1. Mr.Thomas Louis, 

2. — William Baker, 

8. — Charles Guthrie, 

4. — Henry Lake, 

5. — Henry Berthon, 

6. — Frederick Ditmas, 

7. — Hugh Fraser, 

8. — William Garrard, 

9. — Robert Napier, 

10. — Henry Giberne, 

and that the following gentlemen, who 


were conspicuous in progress and talent, 
should be allowed to return for another 
term as candidates also for the engineer 
service, m. 

1. Mr James Wells Robertson, 

2. — James Cruickshauk, 

ft. — Giomus Smythe, 

4. — John Glnssford, 

5. — Robert Henderson, 

6. — John Fraser, 

7. — George Casement, 

8 —- John Anderson. 


Distribution of Pairs nt the Public JExa- 
viiuatiii/i, via. 

T'n-tl Class. 

Mi. Thomas Louis, second prize in 
mathematics, first prize in fortification; 
first pi i/e in military drawing; second 
prize in civil drawing ; first prize in clas¬ 
sics ; first prize in Hindustani, prize for 
Persian writing, and first prize (a sword) 
for general good conduct. 

Mr, WilliM| B iker, first prize in ma¬ 
thematics , 4jpttid prize in classics and in 
Hindustani. 

Mr. Charles Gulin ie, second prize for 
good conduct 

Mr If. Berthon, second prize in forti¬ 
fication. 

Mr. II Lake, first prize in French. 

Mr. It. Henderson, second ditto. 

Mr. James Brind, first prize in civil 
drawing; second prize in military draw- 
ing 

Second Class . 

Mr. R Master, prize in mathematics; 
prize in classics; and prize for good con¬ 
duct. 

Mr. R. Forster, prize in fortification. 

Mr. G. Mann, prize in civil drawing. 

Mr. B. Bailey, prize in French and in 
Hindustani. 

Third Class. 

Mr. M. Birdwood, prize in mathema¬ 
tics ; and prize in civil drawing. 

Mr, J. Moore, price in fortification; 
prize in classics; and prize for good con¬ 
duct. 

Mr. S. Turnbull, prize in French. 

The hon. Chairman and visitors now 
repaired to the parade, where the gentle¬ 
men cadets were reviewed in the usual 
manner. 
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College Examinations. 

COLLEGE OF FORT ST. GEORGE. 


Examination, June 1836. 


The Hon. the Governor in Council has 
much satisfaction in publishing the fal¬ 
lowing extracts from the Board’s report of 
of Superintendence for the college of Fort 
St. George, dated 4th July, and from the 
orders of Government in icply to it. 

Extract from the college report 
3d. “ Our classification of the students 
is as follow s —- 


Admission.' Names. 


Increased 

Allowances. 


I ]\I All It ATT A. 

Sept. 1824 H. V. Conolly . 

Tamil. 

1st ClttSS. 

Sept 1834 H. Gardnei ... 

Aug. 1835 K. B Thomas ■ 
Jan. 1836 H. T. Porter ... 

I 2d Cla st. 

Aug. 1835 A. Maitland. 

July 1834 II. F. Dumergiic, 
Oct. 1835 It. B. Sheiidan...', 

I Tm oocoo. 

■ 1st Claw. 

Auc 1835 A. Maitland.3! 

I I 

I 2d (la'.*. : 

Sept. 1833 E I*. Thompson!, 
Nov. 1835 W. C. Ogilviu ...j. 
Aug. 1835 E. B. Thomas 

Feb. 1835 A. Mellor. J. 

Apr. 1835 W. Douglas. 

Nov. 1825 H.C. Montgomery j, 
Oct. 1835 W. A. Moieheailj. 

! r.d clan. 

Oct. 1833 W.E.fiiiderwood'. 

j Hikdoostanli. I 
I 1st Class I 

Sept. 1824 II. V. Conolly...' 


f Nov. 1834 
l Aug. 182.5 

t Nov 1894 
i Dec. 18 l \5 
..Oct 1825 
..Jim 1836 

. Oet. 1825 
.Dec. 1824 
.Dec. 182.5 


.Oct. 1825 

.June 1824 
• Dec. 182.5 
.Oct. 1835 
.May 1835 
.June 182.5 
.Dec. 1425 
.Dec. 1)25 


.June 1821 


Sept. 1824 R. Gardner. 

Jan. 1826) K. T. Porter. 

j 2 d Class. *#|' 


Nov. 182.5 
July 1821 
Apr. 1825 
Fell. 1825 
Sept. 1823 1 
Oct. 1823: 


H. C. Montgomery 
H. F. Dumergue. 

W. Douglas.t 

A. Mellor. 1 

E. P. Thompson, 
W.E. Underwood 1 


t Nov. 1821 
j Aug 1825 
^ Nov 1824 
l Dec. 1825 
..Jan. 1826 

..Dec. 182.5 
..Dec. 1824 
..June 1825 
..May 1825 
..June 1824 
..June 1824 


| 3d Class 
Oct. 1825’W. A. Moiehead:...Dec. 182.5 
Oct. 1825 R. B. Sheridan.Dec. 1825 

Car.vataca. 

Nov. 1825 W. C. Ogilvie.Dec. 1825 

3d. “ Several weeks previously to the 
examination, Mr. Couolly met with a 


serious accident, which materially intei- 
rupted his studies, and was the occasion 
of his Itcing examined under gieat disad¬ 
vantage ; the result has nevertheless been 
highly satisfactory. 

4tli. “ la M.diratta, Mr Conolly has 
attained u very high degree of proficiency *. 
he is well acquainted w’lth the idiom of the 
language, and,with the principles of its 
construction, and possesses a very exten¬ 
sive knowledge of words, winch he used 
with leadmesK, and applies with judi-meut 
and discrimination. Mr. Conolly’s trans¬ 
lation of a difficult Mahrattn paper was 
remarkable for its fidelity; the meaning, 
not only of every sentence, but of every 
word of the original, with one single ex¬ 
ception, being fully expressed. Mr. Co- 
nolly was equally successful in translating 
(lorn English into Muhruttu. In conver¬ 
sation he espressos himself with correct¬ 
ness and piopiicty, and with a good pro¬ 
nunciation. He is also acquainted with 
the stv le of fanulint and olliVial letters. 

5th “ Mr. Conolly’s proficiency m Hin- 
doostnnee is equal to that which lie has at¬ 
tained in Muhrutta ; he exei uted tiunsla- 
tions of the most difficult exercises, both 
into and from the language, in n mariner 
the most creditable. He converses on 
vaiious subjects with fluency and propriety, 
and explained with ease an original uixec 
written m an oliscuiestyle. 

6th. “ Mr. Conolly has already obtained 
the highest allowances of the institution ; 
and, as lie is fully qualified for the trans¬ 
action of public business in two languages, 
we recommend that he may now he em¬ 
ployed on the active duties of the public 
service. We beg lean timber to state our 
opinion, that his acquirements in Muhratta 
and Iliudoostance are of so high an order 
as to cutitlcjmii to the honorary reward of 
■(,,500 rupees, and we have much plcasuio 
m recommending that this disunc lion may 
accordingly he conferred upon Inin. 

7lh. - The f.iin.I paper given to Mr. 
Gardner was offhe same difficulty ns those 
usually selected foi students of advanced 
attainments, and was translated with great 
coirectness. Ills translation from English 
into Tamil was also well tendered. He read 
a Liitchcry paper with tolerable facility, 
and conversed in such a manner as to shew 
that he had a great knowledge of words. 
Mr. Gardner’s acquaintance with Hindoo- 
stance is also extensive; he read, and with 
few exception* explained correctly, the 
urzee presented to Mr. Conolly; hut hi* 
pronunciation is defective, and he still 
wants practice in the colloquial use of 
that tongue. We consider Ins proficiency 
in these two languages to be such as to 

qualify 
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qualify him fur the discharge of public 
business, and we accordingly recommend 
that he be employed in the public service. 
He has already obtained the highest col¬ 
lege allowances. 

ftth. “ Mr. Porter was admitted into the 
college on the :ilst of January last, when 
be obtained his first increase of allowances 
for his knowledge of Hindoustanee, which 
he has continued to study with success. 
Ills acquirements in that language me 
equal to Mi. Gardner’s, for, though he 
lias not so extensive a knowledge of words, 
his exorcises display greatei familiality 
with its idiom In Tamil lie chose for 
translation a more easy paper than that 
given to Mr. Gaidner and Mi Thomas, 
who in that language tank above him, but 
it was rendered into English m such a 
manner as to ptove his having a considcia- 
lile knowledge of woids, and gieat skill 
in the construction of sentences. Ills 
translation into Tamil exhibits an excel¬ 
lent knowledge of the idiom of the lan¬ 
guage, and he speaks in a manner very 
creditable to him eonsuleiing the short 
period of his study, l'he rapid progiess 
made by Mr Potter in Tamil, which lie Inis 
studied for little more than foui month-., 
together with his successful prosecution of 
the study of Hindoustanee, leads us to 
hope that lie will at the next general exa¬ 
mination hold a distinguished place in 
our report. At piesent we consider him, 
by bis superior attainments in two lan¬ 
guages, to have established Ins title to the 
highest college allowances, which w'o ac¬ 
cordingly recommend may be granted to 
him. 

9th. “ Mr. Thomas pei formed the same 
exercises in Tamil as those given to Mi. 
Gardner, and Ins knowledge of this lan¬ 
guage is neat ly equal to that gentleman’s, 
lie spoke with considerable fluency and 
with a good pronunciation. A compari¬ 
son of Mr. Thomas’s present exercises with 
those executed at his 1 ist examination ex¬ 
hibits great progress in Tamil. Mr. Tho¬ 
mas’s examination in Teloogoo was also 
satisfactory, considering his short peuod 
of study, 

10th. “ Mr. Maitland is the oulv stu¬ 
dent whose acquirements in Teloogoo en¬ 
title him to rank in the Hist class. His 
translation of a difficult Teloogoo paper 
is well executed, and his translation into 
Teloogoo is also a creditable performance. 
He speaks this language with considerable 
case, and read and - xplained part of a 
Teloogoo urrre with correctness, Mr. 
Maitland translated into English the same 
Tamil paper as that given to Mr. Porter, 
and rendered it extremely well 

11th. “ The progress made by Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Maitland in Tamil and 
Teloogoo is sc highly satisfactory, that we 
have reason to believe they will soon esta¬ 
blish their claim to tbe highest allowances 


granted to successful exertion at the insti¬ 
tution, 

I2ih. “ Mr Dumerguo’s translation of 
the Tamil paper executed by Mr. Gardner 
and Mr. Thomas shews that he has dili¬ 
gently applied to the study of the lan¬ 
guage ; hut his translation from English 
was not equally successful. Mr. Dumer- 
gue read a cutcherry paper, and acquitted 
himself tolerably in the tolloquial part of 
die examination, Mr. Dumergue’s exer¬ 
cise fiom lltndoostanee is not free from 
ciror, hut bis translation into that lan¬ 
guage is intelligible, we are of opinion 
that lie should tbe colloquial use 

of that longuo, w 5? 

1'Jth, ‘'Sir. Thompson hoa made some 
progress in Teloogoo since Ins Iasi exami¬ 
nation, and Ins Hindoustanee exercises 
are tolerably executed, evincing a gram¬ 
matical knowledge of (he language. He 
explained with success some paitsof an 
official Hindoustanee paper, hut his collo¬ 
quial use of the language is limited. 

I Ith. *• Although Mr Montgomery has 
been oni\ seven months attached to the 
College, lie has, in Hindoostanee, placed 
lumself above many of his seniors, and 
the attention to study which he Iih, evinced, 
holds out the prospect of future excellence. 
His advancement in Teloogoo is satisfac¬ 
tory ; he has a good knowledge of-its 
gramuiai, atgjl with some aid translates 
easy Teloogoo papers. 

15th. “Mr. Ogilvie received for trans¬ 
lation an easier Teloogoo paper than that 
given to Mr. Melloi and Mr. Douglas, 
who are ranked below him ; but In-, trans¬ 
lation, notwithstanding this, has more 
mei it than those exec uted by them, be¬ 
cause it is very nearly conect, He speaks 
the language toleiahly, considering die 
slimt period that he has studied; lie did 
not, however, attempt, any translation 
fiom English into Telortgoo. Mr. Ogilvie 
has onlv recently commenced the stud\ of 
(’arnataca, in which his progress is satis¬ 
factory . 

16th. “ Mr. Mellor translated from Te¬ 
loogoo the same paper as Mr. Maitland, 
but bis translation is defective and con¬ 
tains errors; his translation into that lan¬ 
guage is tolerably executed; he read* and 
w ith great difficulty explained, some por¬ 
tions only of a Teloogoo urzee, but his 
colloquial use of the language ^confined. 
This gentleman lias also made some pro¬ 
gress in Hindoostanee. 

17th. “ Mr. Douglas translated from 
Teloogoo the same piper as Mr. Mellor, 
but his translation is also defective, and in 
some passages erroneous. He understands 
imperfectly what is addressed to him, and 
lias great difficulty in making himself 
understood. In Hindoostanee, nearly the 
same icinarks apply to Mr. Douglas as to 
Mr. Dumergue. 

18th. “ We consider it due to Mr. Du- 

morgue, 
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tnergue, Mr. Mellor, and Mr. Douglas to 
stale tliafc their studies have been much 
interrupted by illness. 

19th. “ In Teloogoo, Mr. Morchead 
evinced a good knowledge of the gram¬ 
mar and general structure of that language, 
from which, with aid, he can translate easy 
tales. He has only iccently commenced 
the study of Ilindoostance, and his pro. 
gress in it is yet inconsiderable. 

5J0th “ Mr. Underwood’s knowledge, 
either of the written or colloquial use of 
Teloogoo, is still imperfect; but in Ilin- 
doostanee be cxpressttgafenself intelligibly 
on common suhjcctsjflnd comprehends 
whnt is said. Ills study of that language 
docs not appear to have been systematic, 
iwidhisexvrci-.es evince a defective know¬ 
ledge of its idiom. 

521st. “ Mr. Sheridan, with some assis¬ 
tance, translated a Tamil story into Eng¬ 
lish pretty correctly. He has only lately 
directed his attention to the study of Hin- 
doostonce, and his progress in it is incon¬ 
siderable.” 

Extract from the Orders of Government. 

2. “ The lion, the Governor in Coun¬ 

cil has observed, with much satisfaction, 
that the general result of the examination 
lately held at the College is highly eiedit- 
able to the students attnchedLto that insti¬ 
tution, and is pleased, agnbahly to your 
recommendation, to confer on Mr. Co- 
nolly the honorary reward of ru¬ 

pees for bis proficiency in the Mahrntta 
and Hindoostanee l.uiguugcs and on Mr. 
Porter the highest rate of College allow¬ 
ances from the fourth instant. 

3. “ Mi. Conolly and Mr. Gardner will 
be pet milted to enlci on the duties of the 
public service.” 

(True extracts.) 

* II. C'HAMira, 

Acting Sec. to Gov. 

On Satuiday, the 8th July, the Hon. 
the Governor visited the College. He 
was received in tho ulfijal form by the 
Board of Superintendence, and conducted 
to t}»e hall, where he thus addressed die 
students who were assembled on the occa¬ 
sion. 

“ Gentleggen : No act of government, 
I believej>has ever had a more beneficial 
influence hit the service than the establish¬ 
ing of the College. For, by rendering 
the knowledge m the country languages 
general among the civil servants, it has 
made them rmfeh fitter than they were 
when this knowledge was more limited, to 
discharge the duties of the various offices 
to which they must necessarily be called 
in the Course of their service. 

“ In former times, the junior civil ser¬ 
vants, on their first arrival in India, were 
usually sent to some one of the public 
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offices, where they seldom afterwards had 
an opportunity of gaining n competent 
knowledge of any of the country lan¬ 
guages. Thera were, indeed, some dis¬ 
tinguished exceptions; but they were too 
few to obviate the inconvenience which was 
experienced in the provinces, from the 
want of men qualified to hold direct com¬ 
munication with the people in their own 
language. 

“Government, with a view to remove 
this mil, resolved to forego the benefit of 
the early employment of the younger civil 
servants, nnd to place them in ‘the Col¬ 
lege, in order that by learning the lan¬ 
guages, they might afterwards become 
rnoie efficient servants of the state. 

** The views of Government, however, 
cannot be accomplished, unless your pro¬ 
ficiency on leaving college he such as, by 
qualifying you for immediate employment, 
shall compensate for the time you have 
spent here; hut lam confident you will 
not disappoint the public expectation, and 
that you will by your fitness lor public 
business, deiivcd from your knowledge of 
the languages, amply make up for the 
time you have given to the College. 

“ Your studies, though intended solely 
for public objects, are likewise calculated 
to benefit yourselves no less than the pub¬ 
lic service; because, while they qualify 
you for office, they at the same time faci¬ 
litate your promotion. They will also 
bring advantages of another kind; for by 
enabling you to converse with the natives 
on every subject w hich may attract your 
attention, connected with themselves or 
their country, they will open to you new 
sources of information and of rational 
amusement. 

“ The late examination, though it has 
not given so many students to the public 
scrv ice as some former examinations, has, 
on the whole, maintained tlio'cliaracter of 
the College. Mr. Gardner has already 
obtained tlje highest rate of college allow¬ 
ances and has now by bis proficiency in 
Tamil and Hindoostanee, qualified himself 
to enter upon the active duties of the 
service; and Mr. CouoUy's attainments in 
Maliratta and Hindoostanee are of so high 
an order as to have entitled him to the 
honorary reward. His example, 1 hope, 
will be successfully followed by many of 
you, when you have been longer Iu die 
College. 

“ I trust that you will at all times keep 
in mind that it is chiefly by the conduct of 
the civil servants, distributed over the 
country as judges, collectors, and magis¬ 
trates, that the national character must tie 
upheld; that this sacred duty must one 
day devolve upon you, and that your fit¬ 
ness to discharge it in a suitable manner 
must in a great measure depend upon 

J our knowledge of die people and of their 
anguago.” 
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Calcutta* 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

nrstnrioN » unii. 

Fort ll'i/ham, Jitnr 2'i, 182ft.— The 
Right lion the Governor General in 
Council i» pleased to direct, that all si¬ 
rcars of pay due on the abstracts compa¬ 
nies to doserleis at the tune of desertion, 
shall, on being realized, be tetaiued with 
regiments in the manner of n general 
fund, which is to be appropriated towards 
the paytm nt of nil rewards claimable for 
the apprehension of deserters from the 
regiment. Should any surplus remain on 
the 1st of January of cat li, succeeding 
year, it is to he (emitted to the paymnstei 
of the district, who will credit Govern¬ 
ment w ith the amount. 

VtrNfSIIMFNT or orsf RTKRS. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta , June ‘JO, 182G. 
—•The following letter is published in 
General Orders for the information and 
guidance of all concerned .— 

Horse Guards, Jan. 27, 182ft. 
Gen. Loid Comherniere, G.C U., &c. &c. 

My Lord it hnving been decided by 
his Majesty’s government that the Royal 
African Colonial Corps shall not receive 
any more deserters or culprits, but shall, 
hereafter, bo reuuitcd on the west coast of 
Africa, it becomes impossible ' to carry 
into effect the provisions of the 6th section 
of the Mutiny Act, there being no corps 
now to which soldiers adjudged to general 
service ran he attached. 

It is expedient, therefore, that courts- 
mAi t ml should in future abstain from 
awarding sentences of “ general serncc." 
and coniine themselves to the other modes 
of punishment recognized in the army ; 
and with this view I am to signify the 
Commander-in-chiefs desire, that you 
will direct the attention of the members 
of every general court-martial assembled 
under your orders to the purport of this 
letter. 

I have the honour to he, &c. 

* 11. Torrens. Adj Gen. 

SrCERINTFNDING SURGEONS. 

Fort Iftlliam, July 1**, 182ft.—The 
Right Hon. the Governor General in 
Council is pleased to abolish the appoint¬ 
ment of deputy superintending surgeon, 
and to authorize an addition of three su¬ 
perintending suigeons to the medical esta¬ 
blishment of this presidency, pending the 
pleasure of the Hon. the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. 


The superintendents here sanctioned 
are to be stationed respectively, as their 
head-quarters, at Agra, Allahabad, and 
Barrack (tore. 

His E\c. the Commander-in-chief is 
requested to issue such instructions for 
distributing the stations within the medical 
circles of Cawnpore and Meeiut as will 
equalize the duties of the four superinten¬ 
dents, and also gjjra directions for reliev¬ 
ing, by the praSraency superintending 
surgeon, the third member of the Medical 
Board from such duties of superintendence 
as interfere with his higher functions. 

These airangements in the medical 
department, nre to have effect from the 
1st proximo. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Vvhtieal Department. 

June !). Mr. iL.Ilunter, senior commissioner in 
Arracan. 

Mr. C. I’aton. junior ditto in Arracan. 

C'upt. It li. Phillips, 49th N.I., assistant to 
commissioners in Arraian. 

July 7. Lieut t'lias Chester, 2JdN.l., assistant 
to envoy to Court of At a. 

21. Mr. W. A. Kdmonstone, assistant to political 
agent and superintendent of Ajmere. 

Tr11 tturtnl Department. 

June tt. Mr. T. Richardson, deputy salt agent 
and collector of land revenue and customs of Chit¬ 
tagong. 

29. Mr. II. Newnham, 2d member of Board of 
Revenue m western pros mecs. 

Mr. M. Moore, lolleruir of land revenue and 
customs at Furrui luilwd. 

Mr. 1). Siott, junior, collector of Burdwau. 

Mr. W. 11, Valpy, collector of northern division 
of llundleimid- 

Mr. Fraser, secretary to the Board of Revenue 
In western prov lines. 

Mr J Davidson, sub-secretary to ditto. 

Mr. A. F. land, collector of Futtvhporc. 

Sir J. U. Stonehousc, Bart., collector of Raje- 
shahye. 

Mr. J. P. Ward, collector at Bhaugulpore. 

Mr. C. Pattenson, superintendent of salt golahs 
at Suikca. 

Mr. R. W. Maxwell, collector of Jessore, de¬ 
puty salt agent, and superintendent of south¬ 
eastern chokies 

Mr. S. G. Palmer, 2d assistant to Board of Cus¬ 
toms, salt and opium. 

Mr. W. Dent, joint magistrate, and deputy col¬ 
lector at Batasorr. 

Mr. J. II. Patton, assistant taw agent In 
southern division of Cuttack. ^ 

July 20. Mr. R. Torrens, assistant to collector 
and salt agent at 24-Pergunnahs. 

Judicial Department. 

July 6. Mr.O.J.Middleton, judge and magistrate 
of Furructubad. 

Mr. Abercrombie Dick, ditto ditto of Midna- 
pore. 

Mr Wm. Crawford, assistant to magistrate and 
to collector of Sehaiunpmc. 

General Department. 

July 13. The Rev. R. Ewing, district chaplain 
at Duin Dura. 
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MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Tort William, June 9, 1(06.—Lieut. Col. Com. 
J. R. Lumley, to be designated brigadier whilst 
commanding Meywar Held force. 

Junr KJ _Capt Colvin, at engineers, to officiate 

as superintendent of canals in Dehly territory dur¬ 
ing absence of Capt. Tickeil on furlough. 

Assist jntrri, appointed. R. N. Bumard to civil 
station of Benues, v. Watson prom. R. Rankine 
to ditto of Saruu, v. Smith prom. J. M'Gavcxtoii 
to ditto of Meerut, v. Leslie prom. II. (iuthrie 
to ditto or Allahabad, v. Corbvn prom. M. Ncs- 
bet to ditto of Shahjehanpore, v. Haley prmn. 
J. Ronald to be attached to Board of Revenue m 
Central Prov wees. 

Head-Quarters, Jum 9, ItSd.—Cant. Leadbcnter, 
53d N.I., to be 2d in command ot Sirrouor Bat. 

Junr It)—fid 7..C. Lieut. J. Christie to be adj., 
v. Drummond who has resigned adjutancy. 

Junr 12—Mai. Oen. Shuldham to command 
Cawnpore divlkiou of arm). 

Brig. Ren. Knox to < ominand div. of army em¬ 
ployed on Sirhlnd frontier. 

Maj. Ren. Nirolls to be relieved from command 
of Agra div. on 1st July, when the i ominand will 
devolve upon Brigadier Bumct. 

Brigadier J. W. Adams to command eastern 
frontier. 

('apt. and Dcp Av.Lt Adj Ren. Mtuldhnm re¬ 
moved from eastern div., and app to Sirhind iliv. 
of army i and Capt and Itrig M !■ ell removed 
from Sirhlnd frontier to eastern frontier. 

The designation of Cant. Anderson, linw flop, 
assist, adj. gen. of Agra div , and of Capt Kits- 
gerald, now ilcputy ditto of western div , to be 
clianged to that of maj. of brigade —('apt. Ander- 
win posted to Muttra ami Agra frontier, and Capt. 
Fitzgerald to llajpootaua field force. 

Fort WUlutm, Junr l(i — Lieut. Col. Com. .1. J. 
Alldin, 4flt)i N.I., transf to Invalid estalj., anil 
app. regulating officer of invalid rannahx at Bhau- 
gulporcand Tirlioot. 

Juno 23.—Corn. T. H. Peaison, II. M.’s lltli 
Drags., to be an extia alde-de-tamp on Rov. Ge¬ 
neral's staff. 

Capt. J. Davies, :j< 1 extra N I,, to officiate as 
fort adi. of Fort William during absence of Capt. 
Broughton. 

Burg. J. N. Riml transf. to Inv. cstab. 

Infantry. Lieut. ( o). K. Cartwright to be lient. 
col mm., v. Alldin transl to tnv. cstab. Mai. It. 
C. Andre to be licul. col., v. Cartwright, both 
dated Kith June. 

7 th N.I. Capt. W. R. C. Costly to be mm., 
nrev. Capt. and Lieut. S. Walker to be rapt, of a 
romp., and Ens. II. J. M‘George to lie lieul, from 
llith June, in sue. to Andree prom. 

61 ith N.I. Lieut. J. F.. Matson to be cap), ot a 
comp., and Ens. H. C. Gdntore to lie lieut, from 
10th Juno, v. Fitzgerald dec. 

Asslitsurg. J. Jeffreys to have mod. charge of 
civil station of Funuckalwd, v. Taylor; and 
AssiaLsurg. W. Taylor to have charge of med d6- 
pOt at Cawnpore, v. Jeffreys. 

Hrad-QuartgiL June 13.—AsstsLsurg. J. Brown 
to afford mapEra to troops at Loliargong. 

Lieut. BamfWft, With N.L, to art as adj. to 
Mhalrwarrah Local Bat. as a temp, arrangement. 

Fort William, June 30 .—Hath N ./. Lieut. J. 
Jones to be Cant, of a comp., and Ens. W. H. VI'. 
Mklford to be lieut., from 20th April, in sue. to 
Barnett dec. 

Assist-surg. H. S, Mercer to be surg., v. Rind 
invalided. 

ldcut. R. W. Wilson, 65th N.L, to be capt by 
brevet, from Ifith June. 

Lieut. W. Brown low, 46th N.L, to tie an aide- 
de-camp on Gov. General's staff, v. Clayton. 

Head-Quarters, Junr 22-—Lieut. P. C. Ander¬ 
son, 64th N.L, app. to corps of pioneers. 


June 23.—Asalstsnrg. Bownm and Offlc. Assist 
surg. Duncan to do duty with 2d Europ, regt- at 
Chedufaa. 


Fort William, July 1--—tth Metro N.I. Kns. St- 
G. D. bhowers to be lieut,, v. Campbell dec. 

Assist.surg. Temple to have'med. charge of salt 
agency at Jessore, v. Rounid. 


HradQuaitm, June 30.—Capt. H A. Newton, 
With N.L, to ilo duly with Xemaonn Local Bat. 

Ensipns appointed to do duty. T Hepnett with 
07lh N 1. at Dlnaporc; C. Brown with 63<l do. at 
Barclly: G. W. Mokes and J. It. Flower with 67 th 
do. at Dilinpnre, W. Lamb with .Mst do. at Jub 
bulpores J. H. Lc Feuvrc with 2Cth do. at Cawn¬ 
pore. 

July 3—Superintend, Surg. J. Browne re-ap- 
polntcd to Sirlimd frontier div. of army. 

Assist.surg. J. A. Lawric to have rood, charge of 
3d or Blair s Local Horse. 


Fort William, July 14 .—Army Cammiisaiiat De¬ 
partment. Capt. AV. W. Ualnliiei, supermim., to 
ne a sub-assist, com. gen., and Lieut. B. W. Kb- 
han, loth N.L, to lie a supermim sub assist, tom. 
gen., in sue. t<* ('hostel, app assist, tti envoy to 
Avn. 

Cavalry. Maj. r. slmliruk tolie ilcut. ml. from 
Jotli June, v.G.illilei 

lit LT. Cnjit. W. Paltle to be mat, l.icut. II. 
I. M nrrall to lie rapt of a troop, and Corn. S. H. 
Goad to be lieut., from goth June, In sue, to bhu- 
brli k prom. 


Hrad-Qnnitrre, July G.—Assist. Carr to do duty 
with II. M ‘s47th regt. 

July 7 —llnnnvuli in Aitillrry Ist-Lieut. P. B. 
Rurlton from Jd romp. 4th liat to 4th romp, filh 
liat 1st Lieut. ,f. II. M'Donnld from 5th romp. 
6 th bat to .kl comp. 4tli liat. l.ieut. J. I). Cram* 
melin from 2 d lump. 2 d liat to 1 st comp. 2 d bat. 
Lieut. A. Campbell from .'kl 1 ntnp. 2d bat. to 2d 
(Oinp. 2d bat l.ieut. G Twemiow from 1st comp. 
2 d bat. to3d imiip. 2 d liat. 2 d-l,ieut. II. Sturrock 
from Citli tump. t>th bat. to 1 st comp. Sd Int. 

1 V« hum and Removals In Infantry. l.ieut. Col. 
( om. w. Croxlon from 34th to 3d N.L; l.ieut. 
Col. Corn. \\ . Logie from 3d to 34th N.L ; Lieut. 
Col. Com. K. Cartwright (new prom.) to 1st Eu¬ 
rop regt. Maj (fen. J. Cunmghiun fioln 1st 
Kurop regt. to 4(tth N.L Lieut. Col. E. Simons 
from 5th extra to 4 Ktli N.I. J.ieut Col. J. Pester 
from 411th N 1 to 1st Europ. regt. Lieut. Col. C. 
Death from 7lh N I. to nth extra regt. Lieut. 
Col. It. C. Andree (new prom.) to 7th N.I. 

July II .—Comets and Ktulym (rrrrntly jnrom.) 
appointed to do duly. Cornet Tweedle with lilh 
L.C. at Kurual. J S. G Ryley, W. J. J. Fane, 
and W. B. ’Kelly, with 1st do., Benares. II. 
Voules and J. Hamilton with 91 h do., f awnpore. 
—Ensigns A. Methvm, 41st N.L, Muttra. W. 
Mitchell, 4gd do. Barrack|mre. A. Mardougall, 
and P J Chicne, 42d do., Cawnpore. T. D. 
Martin, K. C. F. Beaumont, ami J. G A. Rice, 
4ih extra N.L, Mlrraiiore. J. T. Fergusson, fid 
N.I , Lucknow; W. Mayhew, II II. Iloyd, aiuL 
J. Cooper, 4*>th do., Benares. E. Ironside anil W. 
Dunlop, (, 2 d do., Benares. II. C. Reynolds, 4th 
extra N.I., Mirzapore. M. J. Laurence, E- E. 
Davis, G. Borraidaile, and G. Cecil, 4Hth do., 
Dinnporc. p. Abbott and II. H. Sav, 57 th do., 
Dmapore, J. Airnllc. J. Lock, and t . Ciatk, fltli 
extra N.L, Dinapnrc K.Hume, Kith N.L, Bar- 
rackpore. K, F. Smith, 2ltth N.I. 

Fort WUham, July 21.—7<* N.I. Lieut. W 
Rutlanshaw to lie rapt of a coinn., v. Costloy 
prom. Ens. T. It. Dalrymple tube lieut., v. Wal¬ 
ker dec., with rank from Kith June, v. Hutlan- 
shawprom.—(The prom.of Brev. Capt.and Lieut. 
S. Walker on aid June Is cancelled^ 

Assist sure. J. Hurdle to hove med. charge of 
Oudeyporc Residency. 

Mr. II Donaldson admitted an AssIsLsurg. and 
app. to do duty with 7 th N.L at Berhampore. 

Head-Quarters, July 14. — En*. f. Cookney 
L 2 (lately 
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(lately tried by court-martial) posted as Junior 
Ena. to Sfith N.I., at Oawnpore. 

July 20.—Surg. J. Evans posted to 40th N.I. 

Tort William, July 21._Aulst.surg. E. W. W. 
Ilaleigb, directed to accompany the Governor-gene¬ 
ral to the Upper Provinces. 

July 2(1.—Older* admitted, Messrs. T. N. Vule, 
T. M'Mahon, R E. Jones, E. Marriott, and C. 
C. Dunlur, to Inf., ami prom, to ensigns. 

Pins. R. S. T. Cimynglinm, 2.1th N.I., permitted 
to resign service of l-ion Comp. 

July 27.— Acting Superintend. Sarffi. to hr Sujin - 
intend. Sniff*. J. Ridges (dec.) from 21st Jan. 
11126. v. Ogllvy app. member of mod. board. It. 
Llmond, from 22d Jan., in sur. to Robinson on 
furl, to Europe. J t.anghtuff, from 24th Jan., in 
sue. to M'Dowall ditto. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—. June Hi. Lieut. (•■ W. Bonham, 
2/>th N.I., on private aflilrs,—July IX Lieut. II. 
T. Whelar, 4.1th N.I., for health.—July 14. Lieut. 
W. Hope, 57 th N I., for health.—Lieut. A. C. 

hiott, 2d extra N L, for health_ 21 . X.irut. It. 

M. Lawrence, of artil., for health_Lieut. J. 

Robertson, 2d extra N.L, for health_-2d. 1st- 

Lleut- J- H. Middleton, of artil, tor health. 

To Sinyujetri. —July 26 I'apt. C5. M. Cooke, 
mm. of brig, at Rerhumpore, for six months, for 
health 

Tu Kew South Wain. —June 11. Capl. G. 011- 
plmnt, 22d V.L, for twelve months, for health.— 
Hi- Lieut I'. ('. Robb, 22d N.L, for eighteen 
months, for health. 


ms MAJrsrv’s forcfs. 

To Europe.—June 12 . Brev ('apt. Hamilton, 
lfith Lancets, for purpose of exih on h p.—t'ol. 
Maclwan, MthF., for health.—2X I'npt. Eden and 
Ens. Curties, <lth F., on private nllmrs —Lieut. 

Lnvard, 14th p., for health_.10. Lieut. Martin, 

Mil F., on private nllmrs —July 11 Pus. Hayes, 
Uth 1''., for health.—July 17 . Mai Smith, 11th 
L. Dr., on private afl.nrs (via Calcutta).—Capt. 
Tronsmi, l.ltli P., lor health.—Lieut. UedlnAcltl, 
41st F., for health. 

To China. — June JO. T.leut. Urmston. 311th F, 
for six months, on private affairs.—July if,. Capt. 
Taj 1m, 1 tth Drags., for six months, for health. 

To llomhav— July 7 . I.ieut. W’nimvrlght, 47th 
P.» for six months, on private aflairs. 

LAW. 

MintFME con in, June 1.1, 1 S-JO. 

Jus. Minriun, Esq. wax sworn in pro- 
thonotary and clerk of the non id 

Hie pi.ind jury for the sessions vvere 
chosen this day, and were charged by the 
Hon. Sir John Franks, The learned judge 
adverted to three case* of assault winch, 
he thought, would require the wiious at¬ 
tention of the gentlemen of the jut y; they 
aconccrucd the subjects of the Emperor of 
Chiua. In some of those cases, words 
were used which indicated the existence 
of a party spirit among that class of so¬ 
ciety, and a desire to criminate each other. 
It was impossible they could persist long * 
in maintaining such u feeling;* and the 
jury ought not to find a true bill unless 
they were convinced, after the most pa¬ 
tient and scrfimi using inquiry, of the truth 
of the severil charges. 

July 10. 

Amongst the prisoners brought up for 
sentence .it the general gaol delivery' this 
day was llammohun Sircar, who was 
thus addressed by the Chief Justice: 


“ Rammohun Sircar: yon hare been 
found guilty of a conspiracy of a most 
malicious and audacious nature ; you en¬ 
tered into that conspiracy with the object 
to oppress' a private individual. As a 
means of effecting that object, it was ne¬ 
cessary that you or one of you should 
commit perjury before one of the judges 
of this court, and pollute the sanctuary of 
justice. I f there wAs any case which could 
excite the indignation of the judge's, it is 
your’s , but the court at present only no¬ 
tice that which interferes with the public 
safety : and, though they think that your 
punishment will be very inadequate to 
such a serious offence, yet, if they find 
that Aril offences arc repeated, they will 
certainly he obliged to inflict some severer 
punishment The sentence on you is, that 
you he imprisoned one year in the com¬ 
mon gaol of Calcutta, and that you pay 
a fine of one thousand rupees to the king, 
nnci that voube imprisoned until such fine 
]>e paid." 

Aftc: his Lordship had passed sentence 
upon this man, he observed that, in con¬ 
sequence of the many gross perjuries 
winch had of lale been committed for 
the purpose of piocuring capiases, the 
court found itself called upon to make an 
order, that whenever a patty came in to 
swear to an affidavit for Such a process, 
*tlie attorney whom hfe employs should 
accompany him, and make a certificate 
that lie has made inquiries, and has sa¬ 
tisfied himself that the demand is just and 
legal. They had such an order in con. 
temptation, and unless some valid objec¬ 
tion was shewn against it, they should 
probably establish it on thu last day of 
term. 

[The dor. Gat. of July 20, contains 
the following paragraph„ respect to the 
intimation at the dose: on Monday 
last, we learn, it was made a rule of 
the Supicme Court, that no writ of capias 
should be henceforth issued, unless a cer¬ 
tificate was tendered by one of the attor¬ 
neys, stating that he had made personal 
inquiries into the case, and believed the’ 
debt to he a just one, and that the attor¬ 
ney of the plaintiff should attend person¬ 
ally to answer any questions put to him 
for the satisfaction of the court, j 
July 19. 

Baboo GoojM'enauth v. C/tNR&f Maclean 
Pratt. This was an action on a bill of 
exchange, drawn by the defendant and 
his partner on Messrs. Palmer and Co. 
and indorsed to the plaintiff. The bill 
had been protested for non-acceptance. 
The defenco set up was, that the defen. 
dunt was not a British subject, and con- 
sequently not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the court The plaintiff'proved, how¬ 
ever, that written applications had been 
made in February 1825 to Government, 
through the head of the judicial depart. 

meat 
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meat, ligrtlw defendant, wLo bad repre¬ 
sented himself as an Englishman born; 
and on the other hand 1 there were his own 
verbal declarations to two different wit¬ 
nesses that he was an American citizen, 
and these witnesses also expressed their 
own belief that he was an American ; that 
belief however was chiefly founded on Ids 
own declarations, and on his associating 
with Americans. 

The Chief Justice raled, that the juris¬ 
diction was sufficiently proved on two 
grounds-—-1st. That though any admis¬ 
sion of a party was evidence against him¬ 
self, yet it was clear that his own decla¬ 
rations could not be made evidence for 
himself.—2d. That upon grotWs of 
public policy, a person should not be al¬ 
lowed to set tip his own fraud and false¬ 
hood aa a defence. It was clear that he 
hnd been permitted to go up the country, 
on bis own representation that he wits a 
subject of Gieat Britain, and he should 
not be permitted now to deny the fact be 
bad then asset ted, for the purpose of. de¬ 
feating a clear claim. It was not besides 
a iightanatler, for if this person were now 
permitted to prove himself an Amerirnn 
citizen, he would not he subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Supremo Court, aa the 
law now stood, since he was not a resi¬ 
dent of Caleulta, and it might lie a mat¬ 
ter of doubt whether he would be subjt'& 
to the jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts: 
and thus the most serious inconveniences 
ii\jght arise, and it was no doubt a sen-as 
of tills that made the government of tins 
country cautious how they admitted fo¬ 
reigners up the country. 

The Jhmgril Hurl,at u has the following 
remarks on this trial. “ The course of 
defence in tins case, we may be permitted 
to observe, wa$, much more according to 
to law than morality. It is not often 
that we see, even in couits of juitice, a 
man relying, as a defence, upon the proof 
that he has asserted a deliberate untruth, 
and we briefly report the case for the pub¬ 
lic information, and not without the hope 
that it may attract that notice in the pro¬ 
per quarter to which it seems richly en¬ 
titled. We are no friends to narrow sys¬ 
tems of exclusion; but, with regard to 
foreigners, some restriction is clearly ne- 
cessai yylnd the government of the coun¬ 
try cauiISmiUl lie too cautious in admit¬ 
ting men who, while they receive here ail 
the protection, and enjoy all, nay monjfc 
than all, the privileges wbicb Britons en¬ 
joy, arc as it would seem a kind of whole¬ 
sale outlaws, with unlimited power to 
commit unpunishable mischief, unpunish¬ 
able at least except by transmission.” 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
ext* a errs raoM native i-avers. 

The Fuiyab ,—Maharaja Runjit Sinh 


left Lahore on the 14th of April, and 
proceeded to Amrit*e(; he remained them 
until the 19th, when his tents were car¬ 
ried to Find Pindnreh, where die vakeel 
of the hakem of Find arrived with suit¬ 
able presents. The agent at Ludhiana 
had paid a visit to the residence of the 
ex-King of Cabul, Shah Shujali-ul- 
Mu Ik.— [Jitmi Jrh an Numa. 

On the 20tb April, Maharaja Runjit 
Smli marched from Amritsar, and had 
his tents pitched at the garden of llaghu- 
natli Sinh, ten coss from that city; here 
he received aii envoy from Yar Moham¬ 
med Khan, who had a private audience, 
the subject of which is supposed to have 
been the insurrection of the Chief of Der- 
reli Khylicr. The vakeel of Sirpureh 
brought word, that the Prince Gorakli 
Sinh, having reached the distrirt of Kho- 
shab, and put to death about fifty or sixty 
persona, had levied on the district of Gon. 
di about forty lues of rupees m money 
and effects the .cmmilars of the parts 
adjacent had come in and paid tlieir dues. 
—I Ibut. 

Maharaja Runjit Sinli was at Dina 
Nagni on the .‘id of May. On the 1st, 
lettcis fiom I'eshawci were received, 
which slated Lul Mohammed Khan had 
sent word to Yur Mohammad Klmn, ha¬ 
kem of Pesluwer, that Purdil Klmn had 
collected u force in Kuudahar, mid was 
levying contributions , his objects were to 
send an army against Dost Mohammed 
Khan whilst he himself min cheti to Cabul. 
Thu Mahalaja, having held a council, gave 
orders that populations should be every 
where inude foi war.— [Jlnrl. 

Muimruj.t Runjit Sinh continued at Di- 
nanngar lo the lOtfi of May. On the 5th 
the envoys of Yar Mohammed Klmn, 
ruler of Fesliawcr, reported that the 
Prince Gorakli Sinh was in the mountnins 
of Kashmir, mid marching upon Cabul; 
they al^ stated that an action had taken 
place between the troops of Purdil Klmn 
and the chiefs in the service of Dost Mo¬ 
hammed lvlmn, and that the people of 
Cabul were in the interest of the latter. 
On the 7th, advices were received from 
the governor of Khslitnir, staling that he 
had placed people in charge of the liousfe 
of the late Mr. Moorcroft. An applica¬ 
tion hud lieen received from Dost Mo¬ 
hammed Klmn tor reinforcements, in con- 
mequence of his being attacked in Cabul 
by Purdil Khan.— [Ibul. 

On the 20th May, the Maharaja march¬ 
ed from Lahore ten com, and pitched his 
tents at the foot of the mountain Kondi. 
The French officers reported, upon the 
authority of mercantile letters, that In the 
direction of Cabul some Encounters had 
taken place between the Uzbeks and the 
Kandaharis. On the 27th, letters were 
received from the Prince Ayub and the 
chief of Bhawalpur, and the vakeel of 
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the Sindh chief stated that 8huja u) Mulk 
had quilted bis master's districts for those 
of the Maharaja. On the 29th the armj* 
marched sixteen cos*. Orders were des¬ 
patched on the 10th to the governors of 
ftawel Pindi and Atek to provide sup¬ 
plies.— [ibid. 

Yar Mohammed Khan is said to have 
sent off troops to piotcct the districts 
threatened by the forces of Maharaja llun- 
jit Sinh. Dost Mohammed Khan, before 
marching fiom Culuil to lus aid, had sent 
his despatches to the other brother Purdil 
Khan, with whom ho had been previously 
engaged in hostilities. 

On the dth June the Maharaja advanced 
eight coss from Amriuer, und in the even¬ 
ing alighted in the Ham lhiglt. From the-. 
1st to the 5th lie was occupied in trails 
acting business with his chiefs ; the troops 
of the district of Derhcnd had moved to¬ 
wards Peshuivei; a battalion, under Ili- 
jun Sinh, was ordered to Ake On the 
7lh, the agent of Khnsh.il Sinh reported 
tliut Yar Mohammed Khun having sum¬ 
moned Ilakciu Pund Dadar Khan to his 
presence, he had answered, that he was 
master of what was proper to be sent to 
the Serkar, on which a force had been 
sent ftom Peshawer against him; orders 
were accordingly given that a letter should 
be sent to him to desire him to he of good 
courage, and to remain in Ins post, and 
call for such reinforcements as lie might 
require from the governor of Atek.— 

irtmi. 

llunj>t Sinh was at Atnritsor on the 11th 
of June, advices from the chief of Ntndh 
were communicated by his envoy, that the 
army was stationed in the distru ts of Pesh¬ 
awer. The purveyors were directed, after 
carefully supplying the troops, to dispose 
of the suiplus daily in the litizar. Infor¬ 
mation was received fiom the governor of 
Khairabad, that the people of llaluaian 
Gerh were prepared to point out where 
some treasure was hidden, but that he 
could not dig it up w iilioul orders; he was 
desired, in reply, to await the univalof 
Siwiit Sinh, the brother of the governor 
of \tek. The envoy of Yai Maliommcd 
Khan, the ruler of Peshawer, produced 
a letter to lus address from his master, re¬ 
quiring to know why he had received no 
reply to lus former address to the Maharaja. 
II is Highness replied, that as his master 
had been so far misled by his advisers as 
to collect forces and mak" preparations for 
war, it was unnecessary to send him any 
reply. On the 12th June Nunhal Sinh, 
the son of Priuqe Gorakh Sinh, was pre¬ 
sented with complimentary gifts, and the 
French officers submitted two thousand 
flints for sale by a merchant. The envoy 
of the chief of Uohtas Gerh took leave, 
and besides an honorary dress for himself, 
received an English-made writing-desk 
for his master. On the 14 th, alma were 


distributed on occasion of the approach 
of the Daaahara.— \_Ibul. 

Our extracts from the native papers 
leave no doubt that the Punjab is again 
the scene of military operations, and-that 
Hunjit Sinh has resumed his purpose of 
attempting to extend lint dominions at the 
expense of tlu^f Afghans : the distracted 
state of that difiUMiy is highly favourable 
to Ins views. TH^ival kings, Mnhmnod 
and Shuja, are equally fugitives ; the for¬ 
mer, with his son Knmran, being in in¬ 
considerable force at Herat, and the latter 
living privately within the British terri- 
tory, qr at least till lately. The country 
is diviHd between the sons of Fateh Khan, 
who arc always at variance with each 
other, and who have no hereditary nor 
personal claim to the allegiance of the 
Afghan tribes. At the same time reli- 
giofis differences, and a spirit of indepen¬ 
dence, me likely to animate the Afghans 
against the Sikhs, and may supply the 
place of a legitim ite and consolidated go¬ 
vernment. Possibly Slmja’s i eceiit depar- 
tuic from Ludhiana, ifcnuectly reported, 
may have been the work of Hunjit Sinh, 
w hose policy it obviously is to offer to the 
Afghans a king whom they have obeyed, 
and to whom they w ere as Anucli attached 
as their capricious and,lawless character 
permitted them to be to any ruler. For 
reinstating him in part of his possessions, 
the eastern portion, or Peshawer, and its 
dependencies, may be the pi ice, and they 
will lie more easily purchased, we should 
think, m this manner than by a hostile 
collision with the whole body of the Af¬ 
ghans.— [('at. Guv. Gaz. July 3. 

Si iiultn’sljtr) thnirs.—i ‘ffOth March 
llamran Ktian arrived, Hydiabad, 

and on the next day honour of 

performing hetore the Maharaja, he and 
Ins assistants singing Hindi songs, suited 
to the Hull, the composition of Navvab 
Foulad Jung Behndur; also some qun- 
tiains, written by Itaja Clmndoo Lai I, 
and various Dekhim airs. The Maharaja 
was much pleased, and, presenting him 
with 200 rujices and a shawl, offered to 
retain hinr hut Uamznn Khan icspectfully 
declined it, being only on leave of absence 
fm a year on a pilgrimage to ,|i^-^Iirmes 
of Ajmcer. On the 4th if jmPadviecs 
were received of an action between a body 
or the Maharaja's troops and the followers 
of a refractory Talookdar near Oujein.— 
[Joint Jr/uin K'umn. 

On the 4th of May, a messenger ar¬ 
rived from Jikem Sahib, stating Unit Mo- 
hen Sinh Subahdar, with two hundred of 
his men, having advanced to assault the 
fort of Aleng, the xemindars of that place 
came to hu encounter, mid an engage¬ 
ment ensued, in which tvwnty were killed 
and wounded; amongst the latter was 

Molten 
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Molien Sinh himself. Tlie zemindars of 
the surrounding country were flocking to 
the assistance of the besieged; a battalion 
with guns was accordingly ordered off 
against the place. On the 9th advices 
were received from Muhen Sinh, stating 
that lie bad occupied Sinhari, after killing 
eighty of the insurgents and putting the 
rest to flight — [Ibid. 

Ilydrabud .—Many hcAm have been 
injured in tins city l>y djoftthquake. A 
disciple of the Nawab Wring paid a visit 
of compliment to llaja Chdndoo Lai I, 
was presented with valuable gifts; the 
Raja also distributed propeity to the value 
of about S.'J.OOO rupees in alms to the 
indigent.—[ Ibid. ■* 

Bharalpur. —The chief people have ad¬ 
dressed, through the Rani, a petition to 
the Resident to be allowed to reptiu their 
houses which were injured tn the late 
siege, no order to that effect having yet 
been issued.— 

TAVOV. 

We have seen letters from Tavoy of the 
10th May. They speak of oui officers 
being on the whole well pleased with the 
place, and having plenty of rain every day. 
The commissioner, Mr. Maingy, is spo¬ 
ken of m higR^erms for his attention and 
civility. Theflfiatives at Tavoy will not 
believe that we hare beaten the Burmese; 
they say we have been driven fiom Ava, 
anil consider our countrymen at Tavoy 
regular victims, and many of them are 
removing their families to Pinang. Seve¬ 
ral plots among the Burmese at Tavoy 
had been discovered, and our troops were 
busy building a small brick fort.— [Cal. 
John Bull, June 30. 

Penang papjpp| inrntion, as a proof of 
the value of tiwMUjcmeiit at 'f%voy, that 
the Car no tic jpwbttuling there for Pinang 
with upwards flif 5 000 bags of rice.— 
[Cak lion. lluz.Juli/ 17. 

WEATffCR IN THF MOFU<hiII.. 

We hear of nothing from the Mofussil, 
but the deluges of rain that have fallen in 
.)ensure and other districts, and the rapidly 
rising state of the rivers. Letters from 
Cawnpore and that part of India pour out 
their complaints against the drought and 
the hot that have again set in; and 

speak of^BWreason in that part of India 
as most unseasonable.— [Ibid. July 12. ^ 

8ERAMIOHE COLLEGE. 

The sixth report of this institution con¬ 
tain* the following passage:—“ The com¬ 
mittee would embrace this early opportu¬ 
nity of stating, that they contemplate the 
creation of a body of native fellows and 
tutors from among the Christian students 
of the college, who will be ifliquired to 
reside in it* immediate vicinity, and will 


undertake the tuition of the students in 
the various branches of siudv. Of these, 
three or four will superintend the Sungs- 
Hits studies of the youth, and gradually 
supersede the necessity of employing any 
instructors for this purpose beside those 
trained up iu the college itself. Two of 
the fellows, one junior and one senior, 
will he attached to the department of che¬ 
mistry; two to that of general history; 
two to that of divinity; while others will 
occupy other departments of literature and 
science. In this manner the committee 
propose to create eight senior and ten 
junior fellows and tutors; and to allow to 
the former i^iout thirty, to the latter about 
twenty rupees monthly, together with tlio 
occupation of a house and divers privileges; 
the advantages of this arrangement ure 
obvious. Unless the college be able to 
retain within its establishment a portion 
of that talent which it m.iy produce, the 
professors will lie perpetually fettered with 
the labour of giving elementary instruc¬ 
tion to every ftesli succession of students. 
From-this Inborn the fellows will relieve 
them; and, us their attention will be 
directed almost exclusively to that parti¬ 
cular branch of study with which their 
fellowship is associated, it may ba hoped 
that, in a senca of years, their proficieucy 
will qualify them to supply pro tempore 
the place of any professor, who may be 
removed by death or constrained to travel 
for his health. Tins body of leal nod fel¬ 
lows will serve to strengthen the college, 
while the prospect of rising to this dignity 
will act as a stimulus to the seal and in¬ 
dust ij of the students in no ordinary de¬ 
gree. If the emoluments of these situa¬ 
tions be inferior to those which men thus 
qualified may reasonably expert to enjoy 
in secular situations, it may still be hoped 
that many will prefer a hie of literary lei¬ 
sure and retirement, to the temptations of 
ambition and the accumulation of wealth ; 
and that not a few will acquire such col¬ 
legiate habits as to be satisfied with an 
honourable residence to the end of life in 
an academy, with which their feelings and 
affections will have become identified. 

“ It is highly desirable, however, that 
these fellowships, so important to the 
permanent utility of the college, should 
be independent of the fluctuation of sub¬ 
scriptions. The committee hope to lie 
able to assist in the endowment of a cer¬ 
tain number of them, when the heavy ex¬ 
pense of completing die buildings shall 
cease to press on their private funds; and 
they would respectfully solicit die aid of 
gentlemen, both in Indi/ 1 and Europe, 
towards the accomplishment of the design. 
The late excellent Mr Grant, one of the 
directorv-of the Mon.East-India Company, 
having bequeathed to them, »the Seram- 
pore missionaries, 2,000 rupees, they have 
determined to devote this sum to the foun¬ 
dation 
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dation of a fellowship, to be denominated 
* The Grant Divinity Fellowship.’ Tiiis 
sum will lie permitted at present to nccq- 
mutate at interest, and, with the aid of a 
donation from themselves, will in about 
ton years be equal to the perpetual main* 
tenance of one individual.” 

cnr.i.FGG of roar wn mam. 

We undent ind that the annual depu¬ 
tations of the college of Foil William will 
not take place this yeur: there is less oc¬ 
casion for this ceremony now than foi- 
merly, when the wliters who were quali¬ 
fied left college only upon the anniversary 
of the examination. The Haminations 
are now held whenever a candidate pre¬ 
sents himself, und the young men who 
undergo the ordeal successfully, quit the 
college at all seasons of the year. They 
are for the most part, therefore, absent 
from the presidenty when the disputa-' 
turns and distribution of prizes should 
take place.— [Cal. Gov. Guz. Ju/i / 27. 

BURMESE WAR. 

We underhand that a work is in course 
of preparation which, we lifve no doubt, 
will ho highly acceptable to the public, 
and particularly to such officers as have 
taken a part in the late campaigns. A 
collection of documents, official or demi- 
officinl, illustrative of the Burman war, 
preceded l>y a brief summary of events, 
and comprehending, as an appendix, u 
selection of interesting papets hitherto un¬ 
published, The work will limn a qunito 
volume, and will he published by sub- 
scripiibn. The novelty as well as the in¬ 
trinsic interest nf the incidents of the war, 
and the accumulation of statistical andjgeo- 
graphicnfedetnils with regard to tlic entire 
seat of it, fiotn Assam to Tavai, will 
give to this compilation a value of a diver¬ 
sified description, and it mny be expected 
to he ns serviceable to science as to history. 
— [ibid, 

BANKRUPT LAWS, 

A question of very great importance 
has been receiving notice from several of 
our coteinporanes, its. whether the bank¬ 
rupt laws of England extend to British 
India. It does seem very singular to us 
that, at this time of day, even the shadow 
of a doubt ahould hang over tins subject. 
In the very great number of Europeans '* 
who have suffered in the most severe and 
cruel manner under the operation of the 
law os it affects debtor and creditor in 
this country, some one would surely have 
been found to try a point in which so 
many have so near an interest; and we 
caiMonly account for the absence of every 
thing like a judicial decision on the point, 
to unanimity of legal opinion as to the 
bankrupt laws not applying to British 


India. Legal opinion, worthy of the 
greatest respect, is now however referred 
to, as finding the bankrupt laws to extend 
and apply to ludia ; and as our own is 
grounded solely on the absence of any 
attempt to establish their operation, when 
surely all will admit their necessity, if 
they can lie extended, with a regard to 
vested intercst ^u nd rights, we should be 
much pleasedppjtee the grounds more at 
large oil whiJMHgis now contended that 
it is at lea§& OTBoubtful point, whether 
these laws Embrace British India or 
not Our cotemporaries have mooted the 
question—certainly highly important; but 
they have done nothing more.— [Cal. John 
Bull, June 19. 

IUiRHAR. 

A durbar was held by the Right Hon. 
the Governor General on the 19th May ; 
on this occasion the following persons re¬ 
ceived honorary dresses 

Monlavec Moliutninud Klmllil-Ood- 
Dcen Khan, on the occasion of his ap¬ 
pointment as vakeel of his majesty the 
King of Oude. 

llajah Stub Chinnier Race, on the oc¬ 
casion of his receiving the titles of rajah 
and huhudur. 

llajah Nursing ChunderuRaee, on the 
same occasion as the prccdgHHf. 

lloy Girdharee Loll, traffic occasion 
of the marriage of his highhess tlie Nuw- 
wnb Nazim. 

Mirza Molnpnmud Kautnil Khan, on 
tlic same occasion as the picccdmg. 

Kiiparam Pundit, on his appointment 
as vakeel of tlic Nuwvvab Fyze Mohum- 
inud Khan. 

l)cby Pershjud Tcvvary, on liis hrst 
introduction. — [Cal. May 22. 

THE 

Wc are glad to hear that ^Government 
has awarded Captain Walker, of the Mac- 
quel’ll, aml^ie officers and men of tlie 
Mtiequeen, and the other ships—the Ber¬ 
wickshire and Thames —one-third of the 
value of the government property saved 
on the'Indiana, an a mark of the sense 
entertained of their zealous exertions on 
that occasion.— [Cal. John Bull, July 11. 

* 

CHOW R1NGHEE THE^VOtej^* 

On Friday evening the comedy of 
‘VThe Way to Get Manned ” was per¬ 
formed at tlie Chowriftghec Theatre; the 
house was respectably filled. The Go¬ 
vernor-Genera) was not present, his health 
not permitting him to venture to tlie 
theatre; the Commander-in chief was 
amongst the.audience. 

The comic characters of the play were 
very «Wy and amusingly represented; 
Tangent v4k elegant andghnirited through¬ 
out ; and his scene in thlFprison, where he 
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is embarrassed between die double appli- 
cation of his pocket-handkerchief to dry 
his tears and hide his fetters, very divert- 
ingly managed. Tlie testiness of Caustic, 
and his fluctuation between resentment at 
his nephew's extravagancies, and the feel¬ 
ings of his natural affection, were forcibly 
given; we look upon the part os one of 
' this amateur’s happiest efforts*. 

Dashall introduced rib member of 
tlie corps draniuUquc,j|Kjjtts no inconsi¬ 
derable addition to itsurength; the fe¬ 
licity with which he asqraped the cool 
effrontery and vulgar gentility of the 
character, evinced theatrical powers of 
a more titan ordinary cast. Toby Allspice 
was as amusing os usual, particularly in 
the first scene with Dashall, and in exhi¬ 
biting the effects of the ‘ little bottle.’ 
The other characters of the piece a ere nil 
very respectably sustained—we must not 
omit to specify the Shopman, who made 
the most of his part, and evti acted humour 
out of very unpromising materials. From 
the inefficiency of tlie female characters 
much could not be expected from their 
representatives, and it is sufficient to say 
that they did full justice to the uulhor.— 
[£’«/. ( hic. tiaz., June 26. 

On the 13th July, a meeting of the pro¬ 
prietors of tins theatre was hold at the 
Toivn.ltall^Mu^Licbaidson in the chair; 
when a repmfflf tlie lommiltee of ma¬ 
nagement wa*^'submitted, of which the 
following are extracts: — 

“ The total receipts of the yenr, exclu¬ 
sive of money draw n upon Jfcount, amount 
to 8,442 rupees, the total expenses to 
8,356. 3; leaving a balance therefore m 
favour of the year of 85. 13 4. On the 
other hand, we have the interest account 
with Alexander and Co, at 8 per cent, 
amounting t( 4u8|HF'2* 10, and ||ic net ex¬ 
pense of di«HMkjilo tlie proprietors is 
therefore 7making tlie debt due 
by the house-10^33, which, as an interval 
of two years hns elapsed without a call 
upon tlie proprietors, it mayfyc now as 
well todiscbaige. 

“ Besides the debts due to the theatre 
for admission, of which an inconsiderable 
portion will be realized, there is a "consi¬ 
derable sum still due upon the contribu¬ 
tions of 1824, of 3,700 rupees. The ma¬ 
nagers have made several attempts to pro¬ 
cure pitympayvof such of these as offered a 
prospect Wrecovery, but without success; 
and it now remands with the proprietors to 
determine how tho»oshares are to lie de¬ 
posed of; a list of the defaulters is sub¬ 
mitted. The most regular course will be 
to sell them for as much beyond the 
amount of the contribution, with interest, 
as they will realize; the surplus living car¬ 
ried to toe credit of the proptf§| 0 ni iu 
arrears. Atfar u tin «mount of dpjewH 
tribution and iiuercst on it ctHead the 
theatre should bdMme tlie purchaser, and 
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cancel the shares, by which tint value of the 
remaining shares will be enhanced,’’ 

Upon the report being read, the follow¬ 
ing resolutions were adopted by the meet¬ 
ing 

That the debt due by die theatre, 
amounting to 10,122 rupees, be forthwith 
discharged. 

That, although it appears that there are 
expected assets to the extent of about 5,000 
rupees, yet, as the recovery is remote, and 
in the course of 9 , short time the amount 
may be required for unavoidable expenses 
connected with the repairs of the theatre, 
&c., it is not desirable to consider the 
above stunts a deduction from the net 
amount of me debt to be discharged by the 
preceding icsoliition. 

That, to meet the amount of the debt, 
10,150 rupees shall be levied from the 
proprietors, in the proportion of 100 ru¬ 
pees for eat h single share, and 50 rupees 
for each share more than one. 

That notice slrnll be given to the pro¬ 
prietors who aie or who may be in at rears, 
or to their t cprescnlutivcs, agents, and as¬ 
signs, agreeably to the 13iIt clause of the 
original agreement; nnd in Hure of their 
discharging the an cars on thte contribution 
of 1824, and the contribution new voted, 
their shares lie sold by auction,‘Wife pro¬ 
ceeds to be carried to tlie credit of the 
house, as fai oh the amount of the contri¬ 
bution nod charges, and any surplus to lie 
paid to tlie defaulters or their estates. 

Tliat the present arrangement with Mr. 
Union be continued for the ensuing year, 
subject to ihc following modification. 

The free admission of tlie proprietors 
shall lie relinquished for two perlbrmnnqps, 
at such seasons ns Mr Linton may select 
in the course of year, on tflftdition of 
his paying to the proprietors the' annual 
sum of *,600 jrupeev. 

That Mr. W. Prinsep be requested to 
take the entire management of the pecu¬ 
niary interests of the theatre up .to tlie pre¬ 
sent date. * tt 

Thai the thanks of ill# proprietors bo 
presented to the amateurs who have kindly 
lent their aid to the thcatrtfduring the past 
year. 

'I hat the thanks of the proprietors be 
presented to the managers of tlie past year. 

That the managersbe re-elected. 

That the thanks of the meeting be voted 
to Mr. Richardson, .for his able conduct 
In the chair. 

loss or TUX w VAST IHDIAN.” 

We are sorry to have to announce the to¬ 
tal loss of the transport ship East-Indian, 
Captain Peter Roy, on the morning of the 
26tb inst., on Saugor Sand. This vessel, 
we understand, left Masulipatam on the 
11th, and, after a very boisterous passage, 
took a pilot on board on the tall of the 
western reef. It was blowing at the time 
M a fresh 
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a fresh breeze from the eastward, which 
increased on the following day to a gale, 
occasioning the ship to drive w ith a whole 
chain cable veered out. The pilot, after' 
being induced by the appearance of the 
weather to slip and put to sea, again made 
Point Palmiras, and crossed the eastern 
reef, at about half past three on the 25th, 
bringing up shortly before sunset in six 
fathoms water abreast of the spit-buoy 
with fifty fathoms of chain. In about 
two hours the chain unj#rtunntely parted 
close to the anchor, and the pilot was un¬ 
der the necessity of bringing up with a 
coir-cable and the last anchor on board. 
This too parting plniost immediately, the 
only alternative left was to endeavour to 
beat against a ilood-tidc, but in the at¬ 
tempt the ship struck twice oil the middle 
gronnd, before the pilot could get her into 
six fathom water, whcie however she re¬ 
mained during that night. On the 2Gth 
the ship again struck on the Snugor Sand, 
and continued driving until ten v. m , 
at which time no probability existed of her 
being saved, the rudder having been knock¬ 
ed to piece&*hd Other severe damage sus¬ 
tained. TniPbng boat and cutter were 
accordingly hauled'out, the Captain taking 
charge of the former, and Mr. Warner of 
the latter. No land was at th.it time 
visible from the ship, but Edmonstone’s 
Island was shottly afterw-mlx descried, 
and the captain suet ceded m landing all 
the people in his boat in safety, not how¬ 
ever without having cnrmiuteicd some 
dreadful Ip enters, in which the cutter, wc 
lament to state, w.is swumptd. Of those 
in her, only Mr. Warner and the poop 
tindnl were saved, after having been in 
the water upwards of an hour. The ship 
is now J^ponnry within n mile of the 
island, with all sail set, and her poop just 
discernible above water. Captain Roy 
proposes to remain on the island for two 
or three days, with a view to save what he 
can from the wreck for the bene lit of those 
concerned.—[Co/. John Bull, July 29. 

rnuc’ATioN or cadicts. 

The Calcutta (Government Gazette con¬ 
tains the' following observations upon the 
debate at the East-India House on the 
25tli January last; 

The tnistukes and misrepresentations 
which occur at home on subjects connect¬ 
ed with this country, would be highly 
amusing, it they were not calculated to do 
mischief and to mislead the public mind 
from a just appreciation of the merits of 
any case in which India is concerned, 
particularlv as they are apt to pass without 
contradiction or comment. The debate at 
the India House, on the education of ca¬ 
dets, furnishes ample illustration of this 
assertion, and statements were advanced 
by almost every speaker that evinced great 
want of acquaintance with the real state 


of things in this country. It must be 
confessed that Mr.Hume Wax pre-eminent 
in inaccuracy, and we cannot avoid no¬ 
ticing one of his misprisions, a* n Wat to 
deliberately and palpably made. 

Colonel Lushington, in reply to the 
necessity of a cadet’s acquiring Hindoo- 
stanoe before joining his regiment, state* 
that this by no means existed, as there 
was not a siiutt^inrps in the service in 
which there 1 wWw*tiot native sepoys well 
acquainted with iihe English language, 
and capable (driving instruction m their 
own. lie also observes, that he considers 
there never was a period when knovv- 
ledge of the native languages was more 
generally diffused, particularly among the 
junior Inane hes of the .irmy. To this Mr. 
Iluine replies, that such might he the case 
with regard to the othccis of the Bengal 
establishment, between .whom and the 
office! s of the other presidencies there 
was a great difference us to the know¬ 
ledge of the native iangu.ig.-; in this 
respect the officers of the I5eng.il es¬ 
tablishment had the superiority. Instead 
of this, however, if Colonel 1 .uslnngton’s 
statement require no qualification, the 
very reverse is the case, and the Math at 
officers must claim the superiority. There 
can he no question as to the est ihltsliment 
to which the gallant oftwer’^ remarks 
apply, lor Mr. Ilume lurhimf, so long in 
the Bengal at my, ought to have known 
that tile Bengal sepoys have nevei ueqim- 
cd, and .ire ucutr likely to acquire, a fiuni- 
liar knowledgrof the English language. 
It is only in the Madras aimy that this 
qualification is to he found and Mr. 
Ilutne’s ndifii-sion of its effects, as it re¬ 
spects the army of Bengal, is therefore 
altogether a mistake. 

hi like manner, Oolnpel ^ushington’s 
expression, “ not a ri jfr jny ’gdt'ps jii the 
sci vice,” was evidentlyxStfulatcd to mis¬ 
lead the Court of Proprietors, most of 
whom look upon the Indian army as one, 
and are not aware of tile characteristic 
peculiarities of the forces of the different 
presidencies. His remark can apply only 
to the Madras aimy, in which, too, so far 
from contributing to promote the study of 
native Inugiingcs, it rather tends to beget 
a notion—a very mistaken one it is true— 
that the study is the less essential. Such 
an impression i-. counteracted penhaps by 
the active interest taken in the subject by 
the local government, by the half-yearly 
reports sent in by the officers commanding 
corps, reporting the proficiency of indivi¬ 
dual officers m the Umdoostanee and other 
native languages and by the regulation 
which directs that no officer shall hold 
any staff situation in his corps without 
un^gMWjftg au examination, before three 
comments person*! as to his familiarity 
wUpTtli* fatgiMge of tlt^jpountry. 'fiveso 
of course arestrong inducements to study, 
■air and 
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•ltd may have promoted (hot extensive 
oultinttiouof it which Colonel Lushing- 
tan describes. We quite agree witli him 
however as to the efficacy of a regulation, 
formerly in force, encouraging proficiency 
by a pecuniary remuneration: for, as he 
observes, however fond military men may 
be of glory, they arc nqgeyghjihiit account, 
to look to glory as thuii ward. 

Mr. Handle Jackgmrseems to have 
formed an amusing idea 0 the office of 
interpreter in the Bengal army, when he 
supposed that he was to be liable to be 
employed on all occasions of communica¬ 
tion between the officers of a corps and 
the natives; this duty would be rather 
embarrassing, and would require at least 
as many intcrpretcis as officers 

As to Mr. Hume’s discovery, that the 
late v\ ar took place because the magistrate 
could not speak Burmese, it has tlte incut 
of novelty at least to recommend it, 

AtClllfcNT. 

A distressing ac» idem happened a few 
evenings ago, wlmli shews the necessity 
of taking every possible precaution with 
vicious horses, especially in taking them 
along public roads 

An annntds|fef tins kind, in going along 
the Ballyguq!§p<''rnad, threw and killed 
his rider, and i*Qvhcd furiously against a 
buggy that was proceeding in (he path, 
in which sat a l.ulv and a gentleman. In 
the most ferocious mnnucMthc brute laid 
hold of the buggy horse by the lip, and 
tore, hit, and lai cuted him in the most 
dreadful manner, until lie succeeded in 
driving the buggy and the liorsc into a 
tank close by. Die lady and gentleman 
were precipiMtedunto the tank before they 
could po^MM||tticdtc themselves, and 
were for soimP||piites in a most alarming 
stale, especially the lady, who became in¬ 
sensible. Tbe infuriated horse followed 
the animal that drew the buggy into the 
water, and killed him Fortunately some 
natives, who witnessed the dieadful situa¬ 
tion of tile lady and rlie gentleman (who 
were beyond their depth m the tank), by 
tlieir prompt and humane efforts succeed¬ 
ed in sawing them. The lady has been 
seriously indisposed ever since the acei- 
t^nb—sySNsif- Gaz., June lid. 


B! NUALEE ORA MMAR. 

A grammar of the Bengalee language 
has just been published by Kainmohtin 
lioy. It is a work that indicates much 
philological acuteness and philosophical 
research, and is, so far as we can com¬ 
prehend, every way highly creditable to 
tbe celebrated and worthy ■utbafe attobf ■ 

TREASU# AT VH^AtnnX.* 

Tlie following is an extract of a letter 
from Mr. Morris, a native of Ayies&pry, 


staff serjeant in the horse artillery, to a 
friend in that town, dated Meerut, May 
1, 1826:—“ Hie 14th Regiment found 
an immense treasure, and helped them¬ 
selves tom* many gold moirs (a coin worth 
about siuten rupees) as they could carry; 
and seventf that I know have diamonds of 
great value. *** ***** got five diamonds, 
and one of them of great value; hut, I 
am sorry to say, he has fooled the whole 
of them away. 49Rie large one he sold 
the oilier day for 800 rupees, which was 
worth some thousands of pounds, and I 
do not believe that he has worthing of the 
money left.* I told liinyrfl I could to 
make him keep them, out it was of no 
use—he would not take my advice; he is 
too fond of die bottle. lie was one of 
the men who got into the place where the 
money was found. The way they disco- 
' vered it was as follows —a shot or shell 
had penetrated the wall of the building 
where this treasure was found, and the 
men’began to make die hole larger with 
tlieir hayowHS until a man could get in ; 
they then discovered moirs in 

large boxes, apd they <!pre|:iPffeed helping 
themselves, and begun by putting the gold 
into the flap of their tiowsers by handfuls, 
luit as fast as they put it in it ran out at 
the bottom of die legs 1 I often laugh at 
the idea of the thing Artillery and ca¬ 
valry stand but a poor chance of getting 
any thing at the storming of a town ; in¬ 
fun try arc the only men likely to get any 
dung .—[Herts Mercury. 

- * 

Anaivat. orxaxAsuuE at Calcutta. 

Yesterday evening Captain^Guy, of 
(lie II. C.’s marine, readicdfflKwn from 
Chittagong, which place lie Icftiu a pin¬ 
nace on the 2d instant, with five lacs and 
a half of specie on hoard (packed in chests), 
for the use of the .Supreme Government. 
Tlie trcasftre was safely landed in course 
of yesterday— [ind. (iaz., June 17. 

VVe have to report the arrival of die En¬ 
terin'e wid« .5,1'5,000 rupees, from Akyab 
die 22d instant .—[Cut John Bull, June 26, 

Treasure to die amount, os staled to us, 
of seventy lacs of rupees, arrived at Cal¬ 
cutta from Bhurtpore on Sunday, after-, 
noon, under a strong escort, and was land¬ 
ed on Monday morning. 

Fifty lacs from Lucknow are also, we 
understand, daily expected. This supply, 
in addition to the ten lacs which have 
arrived from Chittagong and Arrncan, and 
the twenty-five dial may be daily expected 
from Rangoon, must effectually relieve tbe 
money market, already indeed in a re¬ 
cruiting state.— [Ibtd., July 3, 

Toua or tuz goverhor-gxmrai,. 

We bear preparations are making on a 
grand scale for his Lordship's tour; and 
several of die public departments with 
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their heads, are to accompany the Governor 
Genera], We have not learned whether his 
Lordship’s tour has in view any great poli¬ 
tical Cnds, or is merely one of those visita¬ 
tions of tile Upper Provinces, which almost 
every Governor General during his admi¬ 
nistration is expected to undertake.— [Cal. 
John liull, •/uh/ 17. 

The Right lion, the Governor General 
left the presidency on Saturday, ftir Bur- 
rackpore, whence he will pioceed, it is 
expected, on Wednesday morning. We 
understand that Ins Lordship put poses re¬ 
turning to the presidency nt the end of the 
next rains, and will at the latest he here 
about Octobci ot November—-[tV. Guo. 
Gaz., July Ml. 

CAT AST Hopin' OS* THE KlVm. 

To tin- Kdiloi of tin India Gazelle. 

Allahabad, 2 5th June 182f>.—»Air. Edi¬ 
tor . The following is an account ot a 
melancholy catastrophe, which 1 beg leave 
to make you acquainted with. 

“ On the 7th instant, the lift company of 
Euro; lean Invalids left Chunar, pursuant 
to a geneuirwder, directing it to proceed 
to Allahabad to be pennanently stationed 
at that place. 

“ The company arrived at a place called 
Jtiesoy, witlun sight of its destination, on 
the forenoon of the ‘-2d, without any thing 
particular happening to it, and in conse¬ 
quence of the high winds were obliged to 
put to for that night and most part ot the 
next dny. About live o’clock on the even¬ 
ing of the Ijfcld, the wind falling a little, 
the boats ventured to put out with n view 
of gaining the fort; hut lmd scaicely 
hoisted siuL when a strong squall .nose, 
which tdHd them about with stub vio¬ 
lence that we expected every moment they 
would have been driven to the bottom. 
The men on board the several bo its imme¬ 
diately commenced pulling down the sails, 
but so awkwardly were they set up. it took 
nearly ten minutes before they could effect 
their purpose. 

“ The winds continued to blow w ith in¬ 
creased violence, and although the ito-.t 
of the boats were foituuatc enough in 
getting their sails down, yet they were in 
as much danger os ever. Several of them 
took in a great quantity of water over the 
gunnels, so that we dreaded being swamp¬ 
ed every moment. The stoutest hearts on 
board the fleet became cow appalled, and 
those who could not swim and such as 
were disabled looked upon death as their 
certain fate. Every one ciowdcd upon 
the top of the choppers, which increased 
the danger, as the boats thereby became 
top-heavy,and consequently more liable to 
to upset. 

“ We had only been out about ten mi¬ 
nutes, when one of the boats tilled full of 
water and immediately aftei sunk, leaving 
only the thatched tovering, or chopper, 


afloat, on which a few poor souls were 
seen to hold fast: this was an awful 
moment; the sight of the wreck struck 
terror to the heart of every one present. 
The circumstances of the family that was 
ou the wreck made the sight peculiarly 
distressing. Walker was so far reduced by 
sickness that be was unable to bold him¬ 
self on; he"WAs supported by bis poor 
wife, w ho hair an infant banging at her 
breast; while two children more, one a 
beautiful boy of about eleven years of age, 
and the other a little girl of about tbi ee, 
weie clinging to her clothes, with the wa¬ 
ters breaking over them every moment, 
and they descending at the rate of more 
than three miles an hour with the current. 
It was impossible to nilbrd the unfortu¬ 
nate sttHirers the smallest relief; several 
Europeans and natives ran down the bank 
after them, while the rest of the boats en¬ 
deavoured to reach the nearest land. Ilap. 
pily they all succeeded in gnin.ng the 
shore, some on one side and some on the 
other, having their i udders broke, sails cut 
away, and such like damages. 

“ Next morning the Emopenns returned 
who followed the wreck, and hi ought us 
the melancholy news of the death of the 
whole family. They followed along the 
shore until ten o’clock, eagerly watching 
for an opportunity for relieving the poor 
souls, when the chopper was carried to¬ 
wards the off shore by a strong current, 
which from Mm darkness of the night 
caused them to lose sight of it. The 
woman and children were heard to scream 
violently; hut all in a moment the cry 
censed, u»d no more was either heard or 
seen of the sufferers. We arrived the next 
day at the fort, und, thank God, are now 
out of danger,”— [Ind. 

_."A' 

V 

OPIUM SALE, 

At the sale of the lion. Company’s 
Mai wa opium, which took place on the 
15th July, ut the Exchange Rooms, 1,500 
chests were disposed of; the average priee 
was Rs. 1,418, the highest being 1,515, 
the lowest 1,‘J55. 


INDIGO caor. 

A cot respondent in the John Bull, data 
ing from near Comcrcolly, July 5, says: 
—“ It will be useful to speculators in 
indigo, both in this country and England, 
to learn in time the almost total failure of 
the indigo crop in Bengal. A great por¬ 
tion of the plant that had survived the 
drought lias now been swept away by the 
flood, and the rain, which we needed so 
much a short time since, is falling in such 
quantities, as to render the little plant re¬ 
maining almost unfit for the purpose of 
manufacturing. In general, the factories 
commanding the range of die river from 
Baugwongolah to Dacca, had a fair pros¬ 
pect 
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peet of doing well. They cannot now be 
expected to produce one-half of whet the 
owners a month ago anticipated. The 
prospect of the planters on the Maluhnn- 
gnh and Jellinghy, always bad, are just m 
statu quo. All circumstances considered, 
the produce of the present cannot excede a 
third part of the quantity manufactured 
last season. It is veryjEjjJl known that 
tiie land cultivated for Tntligo in Ben¬ 
gal this year falls short by upwards of a 
third of last year, on account of the high 
price of seed and want of rain, and no per¬ 
son acquainted with the facts will accuse 
nie of excuedinc, when I state that more 
than one-half of the crop has been destroy¬ 
ed one w ay or other by the unpropitious- 
ness of the scasan. 

The prospects of the indigo planters in 
Bengal continues gloomy and unpromis¬ 
ing. The accounts from the upper pro¬ 
vinces are more favourable, much rain bus 
fallen aliout Mir/apore, hut not enough 
to injure the crop.—[ Cal. John Hull, July 
22 . 

Tiie following comparative statement of 
indigo, made Inst year in tiie different 
districts witl^wimt is expected this, may 
be relied on as correct as far as at present 
cun be ascertained.— 

lias. i m 

Maunds. Maunds. 

Bengal Proper . hO,((|p ... 2b,000 

Tirhoot and neigh- 1 

bouring districts ...29,000 ... 1.0,000 

Benares and ditto ...12,000 ... 13,000 

Oude .22,000 .. 28,(WO 


Mels. 143,000 Mds 82,000 
ir** | Ibid., July 26. 

8?£ 

LOSS OF TUB 44 BOMBAY MERCHANT.” 

We regret to notice the loss, in tiie Ben¬ 
gal river, of the brig Bombay Merchant, 
Capt. Hughes. It appears by recent ac¬ 
counts from Calcutta, that 35 persons 
perished on this melancholy occasion—27 
only having been saved.— [Mad. Gov. Gax. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival* in the River . 

June 23. Pari of Unlearnt*, ('smeron, and George 
the Fourth, Barrow, both from ixmdon. — 26. Cau- 
drp, Noyes, from N. S. Wilsk-fS Prince of 
Wales, Dare, from Bombay and Madras.—27. Air 
David Scott, McTaggart, from London. — IB. Sher¬ 
burne, White, from the Mauritius.—ns Georgians, 
Day Lett, from Landau and Madras.— July ft. Lady 
MetrUle, Clifford, from London—12.- Circassian, 

Douthwiite, from lotidoa _ 14. ctydrMhde, Rose, 

Item London and Madras, and North Briton, Rich¬ 
mond, from Liverpool. — 27- Duidra, Hamilton, 
from London—-29. Euphrates, Scott, from Lon¬ 
don. 

Departure* from Calcutta. 

Jim* 14, Mediterranean, Stiphai, tat Dayton. 
—84. Prince** Charlotte, M'Kaan, tar LtwpooL 
—July 12. William Young, Morrison, for Idver- 
pooL 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May S3. At Dinapore, the lady of Limit. Alex. 
Murray, (LM.'s 59th rcat, of a daughter. 

88. At Agra, the lady uf P. Cortlaiuit Ander 
son, <>4thf«gt., of a ton. 

31. At Bareilly, the lady of Lieut. W. Beckett, 
ilth N.I , of a (laughter. 

Jewel. At Agra, the lady of H. G. Burnet, 
Esq., qf a son. 

8. At Uoruckpore, the lady of R. W. Bird, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

7- At Cawnpore, the lady of the late Dr. U. 
Smith, M.D., of twind^a boy and girl, the latter 
since dead. 

8. At Benares, the lady of Capt. R. Home, of 

a Min. 

!>. At Tipperah, the iadyof G. P. Thompson, 
Esq., of a Min. 

11. At Lui know, the lady of (’apt. .1. Smallpage, 
major of Brigade, id u daughter. 

15. Ai llurruol, the lady oi James Shaw, Esq., 
civil sen ire, of a smi. 

88. The lady of Alex, ('itivyn, Esq., of a son. 

23. At Chowriiighce, the lady of Capt. 11. U, 
Henderson, uf a daughter. 

25. At Balaaorc, the lady of W. Blunt, Esq., of 
a son. 

27. The lady of L. Clarke, Esq., barrister at 
law, -of u son. 

2 ) 1 . The Inly of Capt. G. M. Grcvtlle, 18th or 
Gueen’s Lancers, of a son. 

— The lady of Capt. I). Kitchener, u f a sou. 

— The lad v of ( aid MaddixMpsccretary to the 
Clothing Board, of a sun. 

— Tiie litdv of Lieut. Col. D. Bryant, judge 
advocate general, of a ami. 

3U. On hoard Ills pinnate, near IVerpafnty, the 
lady ot Capt. Reynolds, u'td regt., of a son. 

At Agra, the lady of Lieut. Col. John JDela- 
main, 6Ulh N.I.. of * sori. 

July 1. At Sylhct, the Indy of E. J. Smith, Esq., 
civil sei vice, of a aim. 

— The lady of the Ilev. A. F. La Croix, of ft 
daughter. 

— At Sulkea, Mrs. J. Mackey, of a son, 

3. The lady of Uuart. Mast. Halles, of H.M.'s 
47th regt. of a daughter. 

5. At Daica, the lady of LaiM Magniac, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Almorah. the lady of Capt. J. S. Jones, 
6th N.I., of sdaughter. 

(i. At Lucknow, the lady of Mindaunt Ricketts, 
Esq., of a son. tRB. 

7 . At Dacca, the lady of CapLonuldham, dep. 
assist adj. gen., of a daughter. 

— At Alllpoor, the wife of Mr. J. Oumldge, H. 
C.'s Bengal marine, of a son. 

— At Lollgungc, hinghea, the lady at If. Flu- 

gerald, Fan., of a daughter. 

8. At Inullye, bi Tirhoot, the lady of W. 
Hawes, Esq., of a son. 

— The lady of E. Hickman, Esq., assiSLSurg., 
of a daughter. 

tt. Mrs. T. P. Whittcnherry, of a daughter. 

11. At Dacca, the lady of G. G. Wiguelln, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

— The Indy of Mr. J. Cox, of a son. 

12. Mrs. John Moore, of a son. 

— At Barrackpnrre, the wife of Mr. A. Mart, 
gardener to the Governor General, of a son. 

14. The lady of M. Petrie, Esq., of a son. 

16 . At Alllpore, the lady of C. R. Barwell, Esq., 
of a son. 

18. Mrs. David Stale, of a son. 

21. The lady of R. Fleming, Esq., of a son. 

28. Mrs. M.blret, of a son. 

23. At Chittagong, Mis. J. C. Fink, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

24. The lady of R. S. Ellis, Esq., of a daughter. 

— The wife of Mr. T. Bsrfoot, of a daughter. 

— At Serainjxire, Mrs. (>. burlta, of a son. 

87. The wife of Mr. C. Boyce, H.C.’s marine, 
of a daughter. 

20- The lady of Nij- Streatfleld, H.M.'s 87th 
regt, of a daughter. 

— The lady of J Drew, Esq., civil service, of 
a daughter. 

Jjatelg. Jo Fort WUUam, the lady of Dr. Mouat, 
M.D., at a daughter. 


MAKhLAOFS. 
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MARRIAGES. 

May 89. At Kumaul. Mr. J. Hissing, of the 18th 
dlvtdun of pubtie works, to Matilda Foylett. 
daughter of Mr. M. F. W ren, riding master. 7th 
tegU L.C. 

311. At Kurnaul. Lieut. Nlcholl, Uvngal Hone 
Artillery, to Ann, youngest daughter of J. hatter- 
thwaite, Esq., lute of Woodslde, Devon. 

June 10. At M. John's Cathedral, Dr. H. It. 
Miller, to Margaret, second daughter of Mr. M. 
Lyons. 

1C. F. W. Hands, Esq , of the noth Madras 
rcgt., and under the Hundent at Nagporffttu Miss 
Agnes Lcerh. ' 

go. At the Cathedral. Mr. John Browne, of the 
Military Board (Mine, to ( atherlne, daughter of 
the late Lieut. Paterson, 11.(’’s »er\ u c. 

2ft At the Cathedral. t’apl. Gillespie, aide-de- 
camp to the Right lion the Governor tieneral, to 
Miss Casement. 

— At Chiindemagore. L. ('heron, Esa., to Ma¬ 
demoiselle Amonaiue D'Embrim 1)’ Vrliellts. 

— At Fulteghlir, K. Duilmnn, Fsq . agent to 
Messrs. Mener and Co., t hiprmmiw Factory, to 
Louisa Elisabeth, eldest daughter ot tlie late C. 
Tetley, Esq., Indigo planter 

27- AtM John's ( .1 tin drill, Mr John ^tark, of 
the Ueneral Post Olhic, to Miss K. Mm kmliwh. 

July J. At Meerut, J. Jclhcys, l.sq , of the 
H.C.’n Medical esuihlisluncm, to FUlii, seimul 
daughter of J. poug.in, Fsq., of I oudon. 

.1. At the ( athedrnl, II. staintnrlli, Esq, of 
the nvll servile, to Isabella, daughter of Lieut. 
Col. Fiaser, lonuerly ot the lleiur.il Cavalry. 

10. At St.John's Cathedral, ('apt. (1.11 Nash, 
of the Ogd N.L, to Mary Amie, daughtei of Maj. 
Ciihtley, lonnnanding Ciiluitta native truliti.i. 

— Mr. A. Pratt, to Mrs. V. Desmond, widow. 

U. Fruniis William, youngest son of Dr Du¬ 
rand, Dean of Guernsey, to Elisabeth Theresa, 
fifth (laughter ot J. A. Savi, Esq , of Muisguiige, 
Kishnaghur. 

13. At the Delhi Hciildjimy. T. T. Mclialfe, 
Esq., of the cull sen he, TO Miss Ihowne, eldest 
daughter of J. Browne, F»q , supcriiitcnilmg sur¬ 
geon. 

14. At St John’s Cathedral, Mr. Babe-holm, to 
Miss Sarah Hull. 

ift At the Cathedral, the Rev J C. Proliy, II 
(.’, Chaplain, to Lydia Marl 511 , fifth daughter ot 
the late Hev. D. llrown, sen 101 chaplain of Cab 
cults. 

21). At St. John’s Cathedral, J. T. Fit Id, Esq., 
to Miss Arabella hash. 


96. Marla, third daughter of Mr. W. Smith, of 
the Political Department, aged 1ft 

— Miss M. A. Debrctt. aged 33. 

37- At Sullces, Mr. C. Fairweather, ship-builder, 
aged 2ft 

2ft At Allahabad, Emma, infant daughter of F. 
Corbyn, B.M.S. 

22. At Behar, Gya, Charles, infant sou of Mr. 
J. Valleutec. 

— At .Sulkea, Master John Tomkyns. 

rid. Matilda Caroline, infant daughter of Mr, J, 
F. hwalne. 

— Master It. Bditae. 

July ft (.'apt. It. S. Fielder, of the country ser¬ 
vice, aged.14 # <• 

4. Mrs. Mary Carraplet, an Armenian lady, 
aged . r i7. 

.1 At Benares, Henry Cox, infant son of John 
Row, Esq , assistant surgeon. 

b. At Sulkea, the daughter of Mr. G. Chlcnc, 
ship builder, aged J years 

7. Mrs t L. savage, aged 4ft 

11 Anne, daughter of the late ('apt. James lltll, 
of the country service aged J years. 

— At Booluushehcr, E. Brailtord, Esq., of the 
civ II serv ice, aged 23. 

11. Mary, infant daughter of the llev. James 
Hill, of the Union Chapel 

14. At Howrah, John Mackenzie, son of the 
late (’apt. T. Ross, of the ccmntrv service, nged 17 . 

1(h Ol the Arracan fever, Mr. J. Pucira, aged 
2ft 


1(1. At Dacca D. Elms, Esq , merchant, aged fi5. 

go. 1". Asken, Cm| , men haul and agent, aged 52. 

— Mrs. Loii-sa I larding, rclirl ol the late T. B. 
Harding, Esq, 

21. At Chittagong, of consumption, Capt. James 
Pin vis, ngedikl. 

— At R.unporc Bovvlcah, Alex. Fall oner, Esc)., 
of Behmberry, 

21 At ilcrbamivore, G. Richardson, Esq , of 
the 1 iv 11 serv ice, eommereial resident at Uungpore. 

21. \t ('liandc magorc, Mrs. J. t. Vaughan, wife 
of ('. M. Vaughan, Esq. 

2*». It. lldli-y. Esq., ovencrof the ship Arethusa, 
aged .'4. 

IjitHy On the river Roughly, on his way to tho 
presidency, Mr. W. Forth. 

— Diowned nfjea, whilst proceeding to \rra- 
ran, Lieut. M. Richardson, gel Gren. Bat. 




^l,*, III VTIIS 

May 15- W*Agrn, Ell/a Maria I.ouisa, Infant 
daughter of Miq Brown, 1st Euron. rcgt. 

21. At Cawnpore, Charlotte Matilda, Infant 
daughter of Mi. ('. .loncu. 

ft At Delhi, Khliard Wells, Esq., of the civil 
service, agtsl J'i. 

ft Bridget Marla, wife of Mr J. A. bandon, it. 
C.’s marine. 

— At Uaulcah, George Robert Bohcn, son of 
R. B. Berucy, Esq , ot the civil service, aged 14 
mouths. 

— At Patna, Mr J, F. I.e \ asche. 

ft At Goruckpore, Jane Penelope,infant daugh. 
ter of R. M. Bird, Esq. 

— At Patna, of the cholera, Peter, eldest son 
of Mr. J. Elly. 

Bl At Lucknow, the Infant daughter of Lieut. 
Col. II. Bowen, 14th rcgt. 

11. At Coolbarrldh Factory, John Henry, in¬ 
fant son of J. II. s,„|, Esq. 

— At Patna, ot the cholera, Mrs. R. Kebeiro, 
mother ot Mrs. J Flly. 

Ift At Allpore, bar ah, wife of Mr. Bowser, 
head master Lower Orphan S<tn, 1, aged “A. 

14. In Full M llllmn, Elisa Mary, daughter of 
Lieut. G. H. t’ox, aged 10mouths. 

— VI Putua, George, youngest son of Mr. J. 
RtidUifle. 

20. John Muckcav Esq., ot the firm of Messrs. 
Boyd, Bceby, mid Co. , ngtsl 27 

22. Ceciliv, youngest daughter of Lewis Betts, 
Esq., aged tl months. 

w. William Augustes, son of Mr. F. Rodrigue*. 

2ft Of fever, at Kur; -ul, Lieut Col Gall, 8 th 
Bengal L.C 

— Mr. J. F. Rodrigues, son of Mr. A. Rodri¬ 
gue*, oh Is taut at the ueneral Po*t-OlHce. 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 
opmci kh’ housb-rtnt. 
yurt Si GYmgr, A/n// 1 ‘2, 1826.— Re- 
fcmiijr to (lie General Oi tiers of the 13th 
May J 8‘25, by which officers drawing tra¬ 
velling 01 full lutta on account of tempo¬ 
rary detached duty were exempted from 
the forfeit of house-rent, the lion, the 
Govci 1101 in Council desiies it may be un¬ 
derstood, that such exemption is only 
considered applicable when the officers 
are tot etui 11 to the stations fiotn which 
they may lie detached, as in such cases 
it is supposed they remain subject to 
the expense of house-rent; but when 
drawing battu on account of removal to 
anothei corps or station, or when proceed¬ 
ing to the held, or to a field station, house 
rent is to cease from the date of their de¬ 
parture, aud to recommence on their arri¬ 
val at the new station to which they may be 
removed. 

king's PAT, 

Fort St. George, June 2, 1826.-—Hie 
hon. tho Governor in Council deema it 

expedient 
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expedient to direct, that the practice of 
charging King's pay in advance to the 
24th of the month shall be discontinued, 
and that all regiments of his Majesty's 
service shall in future draw pay (subsis¬ 
tence) for all ranks in advance for the 
entire month, as prescribed for the Com- 
pan) 's army, which will place the two 
services precisely on the same footing in 
regard to periodical payments. 

The military auditor genial is accord¬ 
ingly directed to issue the requisite <ub- 
sfdiary instructions for giviftg effect to 
this regulation, and the musters of his 
Majesty's troops w ill in future take place 
on the 1st, ill place of iMth of each month. 

Ntw nooi v coups. 

Foil St. Uiwf.c, June 10, 1820.—’Ilie 
lion, the Goiernor in Council has been 
pleased to resolve, that the enlistment of 
recruits (oi the Doolycoips shall cense,and 
that another corps, the strength of which 
will he determined hereafter, shall he gra¬ 
dually foniK'i! under the regulations issued 
tins day to tile army. 

OI TIC PHs’ AM.OWASCFS. 

Fnrt St. iScarne, Jufif‘2l t 1820.—The 
lion, the Goveruoi in Council cousideimg 
it unpropei that any officer solving icgi- 
inentally should, under any circuinstan- 
ccs, lie entitled to higher person.il allow¬ 
ances (on account of legimental duties) 
than those which me attached to the com¬ 
mand of his corps; it is directed, that 
" lien an adjutant, or qu.n ieftruisti r, may 
become senior officer, and entitled to the 
command allowance, he shall tempo¬ 
rarily transfer his regimental stuff' duties 
to the next senior or other officer who mm 
be regiment.illy present with the corps 
at the same station, hut, if it should 
happen that no bthcr officer is available, 
the personal staff'allowances me not to he 
diawn in adduion to the command allow¬ 
ances by the same officer; lie is however 
permitted, m such casts, to receive the 
office allowance of Ids staff’appointment, 
in order to defray the charges of writers 
and stationery incidental to the vacant 
stalf office. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS 

J»nr I. Capt. H. Darkness, 2!>tii N.L, secretary 
to Committee of Public Instruction. 

29 Mr James Home, Dart, head assistant to 
accountant general. 

Mr. W. A. Neavc, head assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate to northern division of 
Arcot. 

July d. Mr. G. A. Smith, head assistant to col¬ 
lector and magistrate of Rajahnrondry. 

Mr. E. B. Glass, assistant to collector and magis¬ 
trate of MasuUpatam. 

20. Mr. H. V. Conoily, assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Bellary. 

Mr. n. Gardner, assistant to principal collector 
and magistrate of Tanjore. 

Mr. W. E- Underwood, assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Guntoor. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Tnrt gt. Georgvi Man 9» 1826.— Injimtry. Sen. 
Mu. A. Balmain, from 7th N.l. to he limit, col., 
v. Nixon, dec. t date 11th April. 

7th N.l. Sen. Capt. G. Spinks tobemaj.; Sen. 
Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) B. B. Hitrhlns to be capt., 
and Sen. Ena. D. .Scotland to be lleut., lu sue. to 
Balmalnprom.; date llth Atoll. 

lit N.l. San. Ens. J. It. Graham to be lleut., v, 
Babington, dec.; date .Id April. 

May 111—Cornet J. G. Ogllvle, H. M.’s 1.1th 
Drags., tod>e an extra alil-do-catup to Hon. the 
Got enior/** 

Asslst.surg. W. Browne, acting gar. assist, surg. 
of Fort si. George also attached to Gen. Hosp. 
at Presidency. * 

Hi’arl Quart! n. May 1, 11126.—Ena. J. St. V. M, 
Cnineion removud lroin 1st burop. Itegt. to Uth 
N.l. 

May 17—('apt. A. DcrvlUe, SlslorT.L.l. posted 
to ltiltc Corps 

Lieut. T. E. (toils removed from 3d to 1st brig. 
Horse Artil., and l.icut. J. Maitland from 1st to 
2 d brig, ditto. 

1 leut t.. I. Richardson, 31st or T L.I., to re¬ 
join 2d bat. Pioneers, tnwbli h he stands nppol tied. 

loeut W. 11. Build removed from 1st to 2d hat. 
Pioneers 

Em. K. J. Gmoigtie removed from 3d to 1st bat. 
Pioneer.. 

May l‘> — AHMst.surp. J. G. Coleman posted to 
1st Brigade Horse Artil., und will join it. troop at 
Juulnab, v. Alexander 

May 211. I'm not* (in rnthf pram.) pagtnlta Hretjt. 
II 1 . I .out to ith L.C ; W. It. Strange to 2d (to.; 

J, WMstkr to nth do.; II. Fraser to 4th do. J. 

K. Miudonidd to fall do P. T Cherry to titli do. 
Bhw.om fin rally j iruni.J posted tn Itrytx. J. 

Nixon to 7tli N.l , (i. A. M.h Dnnetl to 27th do. | 

B. M. (iiriiod to 22d do : U . T. Purlonge to 34th 
CM , TW Jones to llth N.l. t T. fittii |>oole to 
40th do., . 1 . s. M.itlicws to 2d bur. Ilngt.; II. (’. 
Burrow to 2llth N.l , J 11 Kennedy to 471)1 do. | 
*- Marsli.dl to 1 st Eur. Itegt.; VV. K. Babington 
to.FithN I ; s. Tellium to 1st do., W. H. Welch 
lojfith do.; C . T. I lilt to 2 ( )th do ; C. S. Babing¬ 
ton to nth do ; \ Wallace to 311th do.. J. A. 
Studdart to titli do.; T. M Christie to ltith do. 1 
D B’ltliy to 4.H do , F. Havvctt to list T.L.I.; 
II. N. t) ‘onitli to4.'d N .Li Davie to 7th do.: 
K I’wlicr to I7th do., T. P. Vi nlshvt^Uttli do -1 
c H Pi oh to 21 st do.t J. MillartaoMnieilra ; C. 

M. uken/it to 4Hth do., A. C WlgKEW^th do. ( 
.1 \. Church to 20 th do.; F. Ilussoll to 22(1 do. ; 

C. It. I'lrum.tn to I ith tlo., A. Brooks to 14th 
do., H. IVnnefatiiiT to 4(ith do.t 1). MaCD. 
Mat lend to titllli do : ( 1 . II road foot to 34th or 
t L.I. , F I! Mat lend to t2lh N.Li W. O. Pcl- 
lowe to llHh do.; W. H. Yarde to J Ith do.; C. W. 
Burdett 4111 I 1 do.; J. Bower to 44th do.; H. Har¬ 
riott to 2 d Eur. Ilegt.t .1. A. Macartney to Kith 

N. L; A. Barker to 23th do. 

May 22 — 2 d l.ieut W. W aril removed from 3d 
bat to 1st brigade of Horse Artillery. 

Ens. E. Lusher removed from 17tli to 49th N.L 


Fart St (Intrpr. May 16.—Asslst.surg. J. R. 
Alexander to aflord medical aid to collectoratc of 
Coimbatore on Neilgherry Hills, v. Coleman. 

May to,—Capt. L. Mi Dowall, 23d or W. L. L, 
to be paymast. in Malabar and Canaro, v. Spltike 
prom. 

Lieut- F. W. Hand*, MHth N.L, permitted again 
to place his service* at disposal of resident at Nag- 
pore. 

Lieut. H. E. Kenny, 10th N.L, re-admitted on 
estab., from 10th Feb. last. 

May 23.—l.icut D. Flyter, 41«t N.L, to bead!, 
to Sertngapaiam I-ocat B.»tt., v. Mitchell resigned. 

7th N.l. Sen. Ens. tl. C. Gosling to be UeuL in 
sue. to Balmalnprom.; date llth April. 

40M N.l. Sen. Ens. R. B. Dickinson to belleut, 
v. Sennet, dec.; date 7th May. 

May SO.—1st N.l. Lieut. J. Bisset to to adj., v. 
Babington, dec. 
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7th N.I. Lieut. H. C. Gosling to be quart, mast., 
inter])., and paymast., v. James, dec. 

June 2.—Capt. H. C. Cotton, of Engineer!, to 
act aa au per Intend, enginoer In Malabar and Cana- 
ra. and u civil engineer in western division. 

Lieut. A. T Cotton, of Fnglneera, to act aa civil 
engineer in centre division. 

Lieut Col. F.P. Stewart, 40th N.I., to be pay- 
rnaater of ftlpenda at Vellore, v. Andrews proceed¬ 
ed to Europe. 

June fi—Ass istsuif. J. Dalmahoy to be assist 
assay master, v. Hyne, dec. 

Asslatsurg. J. Drown to afford medical aid to 
residency or Travoncorc, v. Dalrm 

ftead-Quarteie, June 2.—Lieut <581. A. Bal¬ 
main, (recently prom.) posted to 1st N.I 
Nixon, dec. 


Fort !>t. George, June 13.—Lieut. T. B. Forster, 
nth N.I., to lie mil. secretary to Ills Exc. the 
Commander-in-chief, v. ( osliy, dec. 

Capt. G. Norman, nth N.I., to resume his app. 
of Persian interpreter to ollicer commuiiding Hy¬ 
derabad subsid. force. 

June Ui —Surg. W. Peyton, first memlHT of 
Medical Uoard, permitted to resign tlie lion. 
Company's service. In compliance with his re¬ 
quest. 

June 20.— Medunl Hoard. SuTg. (\ Stirling, 2d 
member, to lie first member, v. Peyton resigned. 
Surg. W. Priehard, third member, to lx* second 
member, v. Stirling. Surg. S. Howard to be third 
member, v. Prichard. 

Capt. W. J. Bradford, 35th N.I., to be nid-de- 
camp to His Exc. tlte Commander-ln-chlef, v. 
Forster. 

Capt. II. White, 7th N.I., to resume his situa¬ 
tion of dep. assist, quart, moat. gen. In centre divi¬ 
sion of army. 

Cnpt. (I. Jones, 32d N.I., to resume his app of 
major of brigade in northern div. of army. 

Wit* N.I. Sen F.ns. W. W. Simpson toliclieut., 
v. Hart, dec.; dale 1st May. 

Mr. P. T. Cherry admitted tp cav., and prom, 
to comet.—Messrs. C. H. Frith, J. A Mncarlney, 
A. Barker, H. Harriott, and J. Bower admitted to 
Inf., and prom, to ensigns. 

Mr. W. O. Maxwell admitted an list. 1st.surg.. 
and app. to do duty under gar. surg. at Fort .St. 
George. y . 

Hend-QuaMQ, June J'l.—Ut-Lleut. J. T. \sh- 
tem reinobeu fthni 1st to 3d bat. ami., and Jst- 
Lieut. t&JNM*piui from 3d to 1st liat. ditto. 

June 22.—Col. C. Hopkinson, 2d hat. ar- 
til., tocomirtanffaftiilery with Hyderabad subsid. 
force. 

Hemrmale nmt Piutmer in Arttttet v. Copt. T. T. 
Poske from 2d to 1st Hone Brigade; ( ant J. N. 
Abciy from;td to 2d bat.; Capt. 1), H. Mackenzie 
from list to 2d bat. $ Cnpt. E. Bond from 2d to .(d 
bat.; Cant. J. Uliktnson from 2d to 1st bat.; 
Capt. It. S. Seton trom 1st to 2d Horse Brigade; 
Lieut. G. W. Y. Simpson, and Lieut. 1). A. Cami>- 
bell to 2d lwt. 

Assist.sure. 1). B. Birch directed to join 3d or 
Pabimroltah Light Ihf. 

Cornet V. F. French (recently prom.) appointed 
to do duty with .Ui L. C. at Arcot 

Ensign* (recently iimmj appointed to do duty. 
D. Blrley with 10th N.I ; .1. H. Itobley with lbth 
do.; W. Buckley with tilth do.; I. W Nixon with 
10thdo.. H. A. Tulloch with 33d do.. H. Wilson 
with ltlth do.; J. Y. Wilkinson with l(ith do.« C. 
A. Butler with lttth do.; P. Penny with 10th ilm; 
T. J. Iljves with lath do.; W.Pyle awl H. O. Mar* 
shall with 26th do. 


For# Sr George, June*]. Lieut. A. Matkworth, 
II.M.'b 4»nh regt., to be aid-de-camp to His Exc. 
the Com.-ln-cbtef. from M March last. 

1 nf.mtry. Sen. Lieut, Col. T. Stewart, 32dN.I., 
to be lieut. col.com., v Hewitt dec.; Sen. Mat. 
G. M. Struart, trom 17 th N.I,, to be1ieut.coL, m 
euc. to Stewart prom., both dated ljth April. 

I7IA NJ. Sen. Capt.'}. Ogllvie to be maj.; Sett. 


Lieut. (Brer. Capt.) J. ThtilUer to be capt., and 
Sen. Ena. A. R. Home to be lieub, in sue..to 
Steuart protn. 1 date I7th April. 

Aaslstsuig. C. Jameson permitted to remain 
attached to service of bit Hlghnees the Nlaam. 

Memorandum. The following officers are inti- 
tied to shares of off-reckoning* in consequence of 
the death of Mg). Gen. Hewitt —/nfan try. Cob B- 
.Scot, a half share tram gen. treasury from 17 th 
Anri] 102$; Lieut. Cola. Com. C. Deaeon and J. 
Welsh, each a half-share from off reckoning fund 
from same date. 

Sen.llhsist.aurg. C. Pesormeatix prom, to rank 
of surg., v. Peyton ret.; date 17 th June. 

A**ist.aurg. T. Bond app. to xillah of Chicacolo, 
v. Desnrmeauamrom. Aaslst.surg. C. Price to act 
at Chicacole (Wing absence of Asaist^urg. Bond. 

June 30—(apt. J. Kitsan, 23d L.Inf., to be 
assist, adj. gen. to light field div* of Hyderabad 
subsid. force, v. Bradford. 

nth N.I. Lieut. T. D. Nippon to bead]., v. Bird 
dec. 

Lieut. C. W. Nepean, 7th N.I., to resume du¬ 
ties of cantonment adj. at Waliajuhabad. 

17 th N.I. Sen. Maj. M. Culibnn, from 10th N.I., 
to lie lieut. col. from loth Apr., m sue. to Stewart 
prom. 

lllrt N.I. Sen. Capt. J. Anderson to lie raaj., 
and sen. Lieut. K B W hire to lie capt., in sue. to 
Cubbon proin.; date 17 th \pnl. 

nth N.I. Sen. Em. W. Tudor to lie lieut., \. 
Bird dei. , dnte 13th June. 

Lieut. W. Watkins, :«ith N.I., prom, to rank of 
brev. capt., from 27 th June. 

As* ist.su rg«. D. Archer and D. Vortue permitted 
to place their services at disposal of Hexiclcut of 
Hyderabad. 

July 4.—Capt H. P. Keighly, 3d. I. 0., to he 
judge artv. gen. of army, from 1st July, v Nixon 
dec., and to continue to act as assist adj. gen. of 
army until further orders. 

Capt. J. II. Godfrey, 1st N.I., to he dep. assist, 
qu. mast. gen. in ceded districts, 1 . Jackson dec. 

Kif/i \.l. Lieut. S.A. Grant to lie adj., v. White 
prom. 

Acting Superintend. Surg. S. Dyer tubes super¬ 
intend surg, ig sue. to Howard, to omnplcte 
estdb. Superintend, sure M’Cabo to continue to 
mt in presidency division. Superintend burg. 
Dyer, to continue to nit in centre division during 
absence of Superintend. Surg. MK'.ilte. 

Mih N.I. Sen. Ens R. 1'. Cu\e to be lieut., v. 
11. 1). Napier ret., date 11 Aug. 11124. 

141/, N 1. Sen. Ens. H. Walker to be lieut., v. 
Jackson dec. 


Ilead-^fuarters. June 24.— Lieut. R. Lambert 
posted to JOth N.L, 111 which regt. he will rank be- 
tweeu Licuts O. F. Sturt ami E. Peppercorue. 

June 2H. —F.ns A. Barker removed from 25th N. 
1., to 'Al Europ Itegt. 

June 30.— Cornets and Knngnt (recently prom.) 
appointed to do duty. Cornets J. M. McDonald 
and C. Ferrers with 3d L.C.—Ensigns H. J. Wll- 
Km with Uilli N.I.; N. Spence with loth do. t 
L L. Durant with tilth do. ; W. 11. Pigott with 
10th do.; J. Wright with loth do.; B. Pogaon with 
lllth do., J. M. Madden with 10th do.; It. R. Dar- 
dis with Kith do. 1 W. N. Fortesque with loth 
do.; J. Cannan with lOth do.; J. S. Green well with 
HUli do.; A. H. Johnstone with 10th do.; H. A. 
Kennedy with 3d or P.L.I.; H. Pritchard with 
10th N.I. 

July 4.—Ens. W. K. Bablngton removed from 
.Tilth to 17th N.L 

July 6. —Lieut. G. H. Milnes, 31st or Trichino- 
poly L.I., app. to 2d bat. pioneers, v. Clendon. 

Surg. C. Desonneaux (late prom.) posted to 
5wh N.I. 

July 8.—Capt. T. T. Paske removed from 1st 
horse brigade to 1st bat. artU., and Capt. J.Dkkin- 
aou from latter to former. 


fart Sr. George, July 7 —Capt, R. L. Highmoor. 
5th L.C., to be a dep. judge adv. gen., v. Keighly, 
Lieut.C.G.Ottley, 30th N.L, to be adj. to 2d 
extra N.I., v. Uamond permitted to return to 
Europe. 

41* t 
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4l«f K7. Sen. Em. T. Dale to lie llnt« ». Clen- 
don dec.; date 87th Jane. 

Mew. M. B. Pollock and 3 . Mack admitted on 
euah. as assist. surgeons, and app. to do duty under 
gar. Burn, at Poomunallee and Fort St. George re¬ 
spectively- 

I.ieut. F. A. Reynolds, 38th N.L, permitted again 
to place his services at disposal of resident at Hy¬ 
derabad, with a view to his resumption of his app. 
in service of H. h. the Nizam. 

Juki H—33d N.f. Sen. Ens. 11. P. Clay to he 
lieut. in sue. to Lambert rcm. to Kith Nil. j date 
85th June. 

July 14.—Lieut. G. A. Understood, of engineers, 
to lie 1st assist, to thief engineou from date of 
Lieut. Lake’s departure for Penaqf. 

Lieut G. A. Underwood, of engineers, to act as 
civ 11 engineer in southern division. 

Capt. J. J. Underwood to resume his situation of 
superintend, engineer in southern division. 

Capt Purtou and Capt Drcwry, of engineers, 
relieved from thelrsuperintendcmeovtrLieut.W. 

G. Nugent, acting superintend, engineers in My¬ 
sore, mid Lieut (. E. Kiher ditto at Jaulnuli, and 
thorc officers will conduct the duties of their re¬ 
spective situations on their own responsibility. 

Srf Eurnfi. Rejtt. Sen. Lieut. J. E Puget to be 
capt, and ‘■en. Fnt. It. T. Welliank to be lieut., 
v. Brown dec.; date 7th July. 

July 111 _4M S.I. ‘'en. Lieut. T. M. Claridge to 

lie capt, and Sen. Em. (■. Grantham to tie lieut, 
v. Crowe dec. i date loth July. 

Mr.W. Poole admitted as an assist, sure., and 
app. to do duty umiak surg. of .Id bat. artii. 

July 31.—I.ieut. IV .Shairp, dth LX'., transferred 
to Invalid cstath ’ y 

2ttrh tf /. Sen. Fns. II. T. Vgrde to be lieut, \. 
Currie dec.; date 81st June. 

Ileai-Qum tn t, July 26 . — Kn*iyn* (i rrrntly 
piom.) a/rjHnnttd tn do duty. J. E. ihlghrs, T. 
W. Cooke, W. b. V.irde, J. Martvr, A. It. Hose, 

H. Taylor, and J. E. Glynn, with 7th N.I.; J. 
Wilkinson, T. M‘Goun, T. II. Hull and T. L 
Plate with ltith do.; C. ii. Warren and V. Hamil¬ 
ton with 33d do. 

Surg. T. Owen removed from did to 13th N.I., 
and Sure. It. Nelson frmn latter td former; Assist, 
surg. J. Trail removed from 3d to 13th ditto. 

July 8!>.—Asalstsurg. T. Bond removed from 
34th or Chltacole L.I., and posted to 1st Kurop. 
regt. 

July 31—Ena. J.W. Nixon,removed from doing 
duty with loth N.I., tododuty with 27th. 

Ana. 1.—Fns. J Miliar removed from 27th to 
43d N.I., and will rank next lielow Ens. D. Bay lev. 

Any. 3.—ficomeo/* In Aittllnu. Lieut. Col. C. 
lloiikliisoti from 2d to4th bat, Lieut.Col.S.Cleve- 
land from 4th to 2d but. Capt J. Ketvhcn from 
4th to 2d bat. Capt. T. T. I’nskc from 1st to 4tb 
bat. ( apt. .1. N. Abdy from 2d to 1st bat. Capt. 
T. II. J. Hockley from 1st to 2d bat. Capt. l\ 
Bond from 3d to 1st bat. Cant. F. Blundell from 
2d to 3d bat. Lieut. J. C. M'Nair from 1st to 2d 
liaL 

Capt. J. Kctrhcn, of 2d bat. artil., to command 
artll. witli Hyderabad sulisld. force. 


FURLOUGHS. 

ToKuropr .—May 10. Capt. It. J. Mnrr, 2d Nat. 
Vet. Bat., for health.—June 2. Lieut, Col. A. An¬ 
drews, 46th N.I.. for health.—1% Lieut. M. Beau. 

champ, 2d N.I., for health_23. L cut. H. Goold, 

38th N.L—80. Cant G Story, 37th N.I., for health 
<via Calcutta).—Lieut P. Chambers, 1st Europ. 
Itcgt, for health.—Ens. W. S. Mitchell, 22d N.L, 
for neulth —July 7- Capt W. H. Howley, 11th N. 

I_Lieut M. Stephenson, 38th N.L, for health. 

—Lieut. G. Horaond, Goth N.L, for health.—11. 
Lieut W. Gray, Slat N.L, for health.—14. Lieut. 
E. W. Holland, 9th N.L, for one year.— ML Capt. 

J. Tucker, lUh N.I—for health.—21. Lieut F. 
A. Reid, fith N.L. for health.—Lieut W. H. 
Trullape, 42d N.L, for one year (via Bombay).— 
85. Lieut F. W. Hofltaan, 10th N.L, for health, 
,'ft CUcuftav—July21. LieutG. M. Floyer, 84 ^ 
1*0., far six months. 

7b Bomb ay — J uly 18. Csut J. Luard, 16th N. 
f„ for six months, for health. 

striatic Ji/vm. Voi- XXIII. Ho. 13.0. 


7b 4m. —May 96. Capt. W. J. Bradford, assist 
ad), gen. to light field dnr. Hyderabad subsld. force, 
for tune months, for health (eventually to Cane of 
Good Hope).—July 7- Capt. J. Gorton, Bth L.O., 
for six months, for health.—18. Capt R. J. H. 
Vivian, 16th N.L, ditto, ditto. 

To ftmiKijr. —Capt. J. K. Clublcy, 3d L.C., for 
she months, for health. 

CnnrelM.— Lieut. O. St jphn, 31st N.L, to sea. 
—Lieut E. J. Dusantoy, 49th N.L, to Europe. 

LAW. 

'iifmx Co put, April 17. 

Tiie sessions commenced tltia day; Mr. 
Justice Cornyn delivered an elaliorute 
charge to the grand jury, who, after hav¬ 
ing gone tlirough the business before them, 
made a presentment to the court consisting 
of the following beads ■— 

1. They presented certain brick-kilns, 
lately established near tlie Spur Tank, as 
a nuisance. 

•J. Thut the crime of burglary had very 
tnucli increased at Madras lately; that many 
cases, within their personal knowledge, 
hud nOt been brought before .them for in¬ 
vestigation, and consequently they feared 
the offenders bud escaped the police and 
justice ; and they alluded to a very daring 
case which occui red at a house occupied 
by Captain Kcighly, ne.tr the Spur lank, 
where the robbers compelled the inhabi. 
taut to dec from tpg house and to take 
shelter under u neighbour's roof. 

3. They presented the danger and im¬ 
propriety of foot-passengers, palankeens, 
Ac. keeping in the middle of the roads, 
and expressed their hope that this would 
be remedied. 

4. They next presented what is in all 
countries a popular grievanga. namely, 
the expense of law procccdi n 

lastly, they presented theSRiJlr extent 
to which the crime of pctjjjjij^pBd arisen, 
and the evil consequences thereof; and as 
the best icmcdy they could suggest of 
putting a stop to it, they expressed their 
anxious hope that the very excellent charge 
delivered to them by Mr. Justice Coinyii 
might be published. 

[The Madras Courier has the following 
remarks upon the last head :—" Perhaps 
we si tall not be considered very presump¬ 
tuous in stating that, according to our 
view of things, the grand jury have been 
a little officious, ana have rather outstep¬ 
ped their office, in presenting the whole 
iiody of lawyers as excessive in their 
charges; at all events, if such is part of 
their duty, they ought to have gone far¬ 
ther and have stated that tlu> servants of 
the Honourable Company, the houses of 
agency and sltopkcepers, in fact all Eu¬ 
ropeans in India, were extravagantly paid; 
for wo will venture to affirm, that in pro¬ 
portion to Ikbour performed, the gentle¬ 
men of the law are not half so well paid 
as agents and those in the public service; 
but we will not be invidious ; all we say 
N o,. 
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is, let the grand juty compare law expen¬ 
ses with the salaries of all public servants 
in India, and with the profits of houses of 
agency or of shopkeepers, and they will 
find they have not increased in nearly so 
great a degree as others. To remedy the 
evil, we advise all men to be honest and 
plain dealing and to pay their debts with¬ 
out being litigious, which will be the surest 
way of knocking up the tr.idc coj 
of.”] 

M1 S C F. T, I, ANKO U S. 
ruHi'Mii oc.icai. u-t rear. 

Dr. Paterson ililiveied a lecture at this 
presidency, Apnl is, on the science of 
phrenology, wimli was uttended hv many 
of the fiiat characters in the settlement, 
with no inconsidciahle number ol tJie fair 
sex. 

The professor, after some introductoi y 
remarks upon the foundation of the science 
and its origin (namely the discovery by 
Dr. Gall, whilst a sihoolhov, of the rela¬ 
tion lictween the memory of words and 
the development of that poition of the 
brain subjacent to the eye), proceeded to 
general and individual demonstrations. 

The heads (busts) of Shakespeare and 
Joseph Hume, M. l\, were then mea¬ 
sured, demonstrated, and com pared, and 
the great development of the engan of 
ideality in the former, and its smallness 
in the latter, shewn as proving that the cha¬ 
racters of these individuals eon expended 
with their organization. 

The head (skull) of a Burmese, the late 
sanguinary governor of Assam, and the 
head (skua^ ; a Hindoo were measuied, 
compared, -demonstrated , the skull 
of the latter 'was extremely small in all its 
parts and pro|K>rtions; having, when com¬ 
pared with the former, a larger proportion 
of the intellectual and less of the animal 
regions; but varying from negation and 
imbecility to an irregular elliptic sphere, 
expressive of mental activity. 

The skull of the Borman was consider¬ 
ed as possessing much development in 
the animal region ; the phrenological de¬ 
ductions of thaiacter, which have been 
made from such organization, again being 
justified and borne out by the national us 
well as the individual character of the 
saiiguinury monster whose skull was ex¬ 
hibited. 

The skufl of the pas ive Hindoo was 
demonstrated, ns being an approximation 
to the animal organization jf the herbi¬ 
vorous tribe of animats. 

The heads (busts) of Hr. Dodd and 
Mr. Airy * were next compared, measur- 

• A native of Burv st. Edmond's,‘Suffolk, who, 
at a very early age. b recently been chosen to fill 
the chair of the Greet Newton, at Cambridge.— 
Bd. 


ed, and demonstrated; in the bust of Air. 
Airy, a great mathematician and profound 
lover of truth, the organ of conscientious¬ 
ness forms a striking feature, being re¬ 
markably developed at the tipper or ro- 
tjjer lateral and back part ot the head, 
or in the posterior part of the intellec¬ 
tual region ; whereas, in the bust of the 
unloitunate Dr. Dodd, it seems to be 
quite wanting; the bead at that part 
sloping off so much that even to an un¬ 
initiated eye Aid an ignorant manipulator 
it would give the impression of a some¬ 
thing wanting 

The phrenological method of valuing a 
head was then shewn, and the head (bust) 
of the itev. Mr. Martin demonstrated; in 
this gentleman and in Ins bust the organ 
of acquisitiveness is much developed. He 
was lemarkahle foi a peculiar care of his 
property, a few yeais before his death 
lie became insane, and the hallucina¬ 
tion consisted in the revrrse of his for¬ 
mer propensity, or a inniked disposition 
to squnndi) away his property. After 
death his brain was examined, and the 
organ ul" acquisitiveness found to be the 
scat of oiganic disease ; the brain was 
examined by the celebrated surgeon, Mr. 
Chevalier, at that time an nntiphrenolo- 
gist, but since then a convert to its doc¬ 
trines and science. 

The heads of the hmte creation were 
next past in review ; the organization of 
several, as the dog, the fox, the ape, were 
noticed, and the superior magnitude and 
additional portion of tiie cerebral organ 
in man pointed out. 

The learned professor then proceeded 
to the more immediate, or first object of 
pluenology, requiting the student's atten¬ 
tion ; namely, organology, or the site, 
magnitude, mid functions of the different 
organs. 

The professor, in speaking of the organ 
of adhesiveness, charactei ized it as the 
organ of attachment, and attempted to 
shew that the female of man is destined 
hv this organization not to he a mere slave, 
and that if this organ were cultivated 
women might become intelligent compa¬ 
nions. but that at adult age woman is 
uire/if capable of supporting permanent 
friendship 1 

POUT OF TEI.t.lCHF.RKV. 

The following notice important to 
traders — 

Public Department .—Notice is hereby 
given, that the Honourable the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company, in 
virtue of the power vested in them by the 
act of the 4 th of Geo. IV,, cap. 80, see. 
8, have been pleased to declare that the 
port of Tellicherry, in the province of 
Malabar, shall be considered, for the 
purposes of the said act of parliament 

only, 
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only, as one of the principal settlements 
of the said Company. 

II. CnAuin, Act. Sec. to Oort. 
Fort St. George, 30tli June 1826. 

THEATRICALS. 

We are extremely happy to understand 
that the revival of amateur theatricals at 
the presidency is again in contemplation. 
Often as we have been disappointed in our 
anticipations on this subjegt, we cannot 
but consider them very likHy to be rea¬ 
lised on the present occasion. The gene- 
ral wish of the society of Madras is de¬ 
cidedly favourable to the measure con¬ 
templated ; and the circumstance of seve¬ 
ral up-country amateurs being now at 
Madras holds out a prospect of the at¬ 
tempt being made with considerable suc¬ 
cess. 

We understand the principal obstacle 
to the speedy realization of the wishes of 
the amateurs is found in the present dilapi¬ 
dated state of our Madras Drury but 
when we recollect the many pleasant 
evenings we have passed in it, we sin¬ 
cerely hope that fine building will neither 
be suffered to decay nor be devoted peuna- 
ncntly to meaner purposes than those for 
which it was origuinlly intended and for 
which it is so admirably adapted. Vie 
beg to suggest to the lover., of the drama 
that a meeting lie immediately convened 
to consider of the most feasible plan for 
reviving the theatre at Madras.— \_MaJ. 
Cour., Aprtt 25. 

BisHor heiieh’s monument. 

The total amount of subscriptions, on 
July 27, was Rupees 28,946. 8. 8. 

BISHOP HEREr’s LITTER TO THE HEAD OP 
THE SYRIAN CHURCH OF MALABAR. 

The Mmumnry Register, lust month, 
contains a letter addressed by the late 
Bishop to Mar Athanasius, metropolitan 
of tha Syrian church, dated in December 
1825, of which the following is an ex¬ 
tract Moreover, I beseech tlice, bro. 
tber, to beware of the emissaries of the 
Bishop of Rome, whose hands have been 
dipped in the blood of the saints, from 
whose tyranny our Church in England 
hath been long freed by the blessing of 
God, and we hope to continue in that 
freedom for ever: of whom are they of 
Goa, Cranganor, and Verapoli; who have, 
in tima past, done the Indian Church 
much evil. I pray that those of thy 
Churches in Malabar who are yet subject 
to these men, may arouse themselves and 
be delivered from their hands. HowtM&t, 
the Lord desireth not the death of a sinner, 
but his mercies are over all His works, 
and Hb b found of them that sought Him 

Pint 11 , 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

June 19. Cattle Ituntlv, Drummond, from Lon¬ 
don— 24 . Marqurn of Hun tip. Kisser, from lam- 
don —July i. Ann, Worthington, front the Mau¬ 
ritius.—19. General Palmer, Truscott, from Lon¬ 
don.— 13 Euphrates, Scott, from London.—29. 
H. M. S. Puia/ri , Dundss, from Loudon. - S3. 
Juliana, limes, front luudon.—30. Venus, Hogue, 
from Londou. 

Vejutr rures. 

im,ianii, Haylett, for Calcutta.—30 
, cMf, for Calcutta. — July 5. Ann, 

Wouhindgn, lor Rangoon.-8. Cneiuttan, Douth- 
wuitc, for Calcutta. - lil. Euphrates, Scott, for 
Calcutta - 27. Juliana, Inncs, for Calcutta.—30. 
General Pmnur, Truscoit, for London.—Aug. 4. 
t'nntle Hunt In, Drummond, for Penang and 
China. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS * 


June t). At Kamptce, the lady of Capt. Hunter, 
rtep. oil), gen. of the Nag pore Submit. Force, of a 
daughter. 

III. U Holarum, Hyderabad, the lady of R. It. 
ltickcts, Esq., tilth N.I., of a son. 

12. At secundcratiad, the lady of Lieut. G. W. 
Thompson, 11 M.’s.iOth regt., or a son. 

li. Tin lady of Capt. w. Strnhau, assist, qu. 
mast, gen of the army, of u son. still-born. 

17- Mrs. \V. \V. Wilkins, ol a daughter. * 

ltk At the presidency, the lady of John Deut, 
Esq., of ihe civ il service, of a son. 

21. At Uelgauni, the lady nt Capt. Foul ton, 5th 
N 1., of a son. 

24. At Tranquehar, the lady of Capt. J. Smith, 
4th N.A Is., or a son. 

— At Telliclierry, the lady of V. Lascclles, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

2.L At Jaulnah, the lady of G. Sandy*, Esq., 
(jth cavalry, of a son. 

20 At Kamiitee, Kllsaheth, the wife of First 
Dresser Henrv Eason, horse brigade, of a daughter. 

27- At Auruiigalaut, the lady of D. S. Young, 
Fsq., Mnilras Medical Establishment, of a son. 

SSI. AtCottayam. Mrs. Fenn, of a son. 

July 2 Mrs. J. Baron, of a son. 

4. Al WoodvIUe, on the NeUghgrry Hills, the 
lady of J. (. Morris. Esq., of the Ctyil service, of 
a son 7, 

8. At Bellary, the wife dTMKtn^tLJtOM, reve¬ 
nue surveyor, of a daughter.” >®i * 

!). The wife of Mr. J. S. Hdrvey, of a son. 

11. At St. Thomas's Mount, the lady of F. Gul- 
hnm, Esq., of a daughter. 

13. At Tranquehar, the lady of Cant. G. Hut¬ 
chison, Trlchinopoly light infantry, of a ton. 

14. At Pajanicottan, Mrs. Rhenius. of a SOB. 

— Mrs. Thomas Barker, of, a daughter. 

21. At Trlchinopoly, Mrs. E. G. Albany, of a 
daughter. 

22. The wife of Mr. J. E. Childs, of a son. 

23. The wife of Mr. John Nagle, first dresser, 
of a son. 

24. The lady of G. E. Russell, Esq., of a son. 

25. The lady of IL Byrne, Esc., of a son 

— The lady of J. Arathoon, Esq,, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

28 . 1u Fort St. George, the lady of Lieut, and 
Adj. Naylor, 88th regt., of a daughter. 

Aum. 2. At Arcot, the lady of Capt. Purton, 
engineers, of a daughter. 

— At Bellary, Mrs. C. Hbarlieb, of a daughter. 

fi. At Chlttoor, the lady of W. Harington, Esq., 

of the civil service, of a son. 

7. At Kilpauk, Mrs. C. P. Gordon, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 


MARRIAGES. 

May 28. At Secunderabad, James Denwell, Esq., 
48th’ Madias Inf., to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Col. Llmond, Madras artillery. 

June 17- At Vellore, Lieut. CoL G. Maunsell 
to Charlotte Barclay, third daughter of the hue 
J. D. White, Esq., of the Medical Board of this 
establishment. 

N 2 
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28. At St. Mary’* Church, Lieut. Henry Lee, 
UtH N.L, to Mb* Inne*. 

29. At St. George's Church, Lieut. J. V. Cole- 
brooke, 43d N.I., to Mbs J. M. Balfour. 

July 3. At St. George’s Church, Lieut. P. J. 
Begbie, 2d baL of artillery, ta. Charlotte Ward, 
youngest daughter of the late R. H Morphett, 
Esq., of Mallow, in the county of Cork. 

— At Triclunopoly, Capt. fc. A. M'Curdy to 
Elisa, second daughter of Mnj. Gen. II. flal), 
commanding thesouthem division of the army. 

U. At the Black-Town Chapel, Mr. W. dtgtjy to 
Charlotte, daughter of the late Mr. C. LiT 

10. At M. Thome, Lieut. J. Campbell, Jl 
to Barbara Adair, fourth daughter of twiFMev. A. 
Laurie, D.D., minister of the parish of Loudon, 
Ayrshire 

1«. At St. Thonu', Lieut. W. S. Mitchell. 22d 
N.I., son of the late l)r. Mitchell, A.M., and 

II. P., naturalist and botanist of this establish¬ 
ment, to Eliza, daughter of the late fi. Barnes, 
Esq., of Armagh. Ireland. 

111. At fudd.ilore, Lieut. Cot. J. S. Eraser, to 
Miss Henrietta Stevenson. 

2o. At St. George’s Church, Lieut. Prendergnst, 
ll.M.’s 119th root, and his II II N. senue, to Miss 
Marla Anita, daughter of the late Major Arata, 
H.M.’s Royal Rangers. 

29. At Vepery, Mr. R. Green, Medical Depart¬ 
ment, to Miss F. Dashwood, eldest daughter of 
the late (’apt. It. Dashwood, H.M.’s noth foot. 

31. At Trnnquebar, Miss Augusta Marla, eldest 
daughter of the late Cant. E. WLckedc, of llic 
Danish service, to ('apt. F. Plowdcn, 20th N.I. 

— At Black Town, Mr. John Plellow to Au¬ 
rora, eldest daughter of Mr. John Calmu, senior. 

Aug. 2. At Trlthinopoly, Lieut C. H. (Irvine, 
"8th L.C., to Sarah, second daughter of the late 
Lieut. Co). H. Brice, Madras establishment. 

7. At SI. George’s Church, Capt. E. E. Whln- 
yates, horse brigade, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of J. Campbell, Esq., of Oraudalc, 
Argyllshire. 

Lately. At St. George’s Church, Miss Read, 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Read, dcp. quart, must, 
gen. to H.M.’a forces in India, to Major Perry, 
31st N. regt. 


DEATHS. 

Ap>0 20 At Nundy cantonment, Amherst, 
Lieut. G. llart. With N I. 

Mnv 4. At Trlihinnpolv, Robert Septimus, in¬ 
fant son of John Bird, Esq. 

June 13. Capt. Phillips Cosby, military secre¬ 
tary to htsEwythe Commonder-in-ehief, aged 27. 

14. Camp SS.Jauluah, Lieut, and Adi. K. J. 
Bird, Hth ALL, of cholera. 

— George WflUam Ereilerick, second son of 
('apt. Mobcrly, dep.acc.mil. board. 

13. At Belgaum, the infant son of Capt. .1. Wal¬ 
kin', 4Gth regt. N.I , post-master. Donah Held force. 

16. Laura, the eldest daughter of T. V. Mon¬ 
house, Esq,, In her sixth year. 

23. John Parry, only son of T. V. S tollhouse, 
Esq., in his fifth year. 

26. At Belgaum, Lieut. T. Clendon, 41st regt. 
N.I. 

— Of the liver complaint, Mr. C. Clayton, 
examiner In the military Ixuird olhtc. 

July!k At Boiarum, near Hyderabad, of the 
spasmodic cholera, Sophia, second daughter of 
Air. Sub-assist. Surg. T. Peacock. 

4. At hhanqpoor, near Hyderabad, of cholera, 
Mnryanne anil Harriet, and at Secunderabad, on 
the morning of ihcfith, of the same disease, Eli¬ 
sabeth, an infant, daughters of Air. Charles 
Browne, quarter-master of 11.11. the Nlzatfta en¬ 
gineers. 

6. At Boiarum, at the house of Dr. Moikle, 
Capt. P. “Brovpie, 2d Madras Europ. regt., and 
paymaster of Hyderabad subs<>l. force. 

12. The wife of Mr. Alartin, jeweller. 

13. At Pullcat, after a linger in" Illness, Louisa 
Ann, fifth daughter of R. W. Aleppen, Esq., 
master .attendant at that station. 

— At Venery, New Town, after child-birth, 
Mrs. T. Dn\UUon, aged 17 yean. 

16. At PaUverara, Airs. P Vernon, relict of the 
late Lieut. Col. J. it. VVnum, H.C.’s service, on 
tile Madras establishment. 

17- At Pondicherry Mr. Eras. Rencontre (father 
of Mrs. Marten) of apoplexy, an old resident of 
that place. 


19. At Royapettah, Eunice, wife of the Rev. 
T. J. Williamson, Wesleyan missionary, second 
daughter of David Watson, Esq., of fQngsland, 
near London, aged 21. 

20. Of consumption, Mr. Lewie Moorhousc, 
aged 23. 

21. William Richard, son of the Rev. F. Spring, 
Waplain of this establishment. 

— At .Secunderabad, Mrs. Mary Bergln, aged 17* 

25. At Amec, Lieut. L’ol. Swayne, commanding 

Amec, aged 41. 

— Lieut. Col. H. H. Pepper, in the 43d year of 
his age. Whilst exercising the arduous command 
of the force hi'Pegu, he contracted the disease 
which has terminated an honourable and uninter¬ 
rupted career of«0wcn ly-sev en years' service. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

ttomhav Cuttle, July 1, 1826.—2d L.C. Lieut. D. 
Cunningham to be cant, on new estab.: date lsr 
May 1824. Com. W. J. Ottley to be llcul., v. 
Torm dec.; date 2d Feb. 11126. 

July 4.—lot* IV. J. l.icut. C. Cat heart to be capt., 
and Ens, E Marsh to be lieut., in sue. to Palin 
dec.t datc.'Nith June llL'o. 

July 6.—Cupt O. Graham. H.M's 2d or Queen's 
R. Regt., to l>e aide-de-camp to Hon. the Gover¬ 
nor, from 1st May, s. Gillespie app. to staff of 
Governor general. 

Ut/i N.I. Lieut. R. AI. Hughes, interp. and 
qu. mast., tobeadj., v. Reed prom., relinquish¬ 
ing his present npp.; date Kith May. 

July 12.—Capt. A. W. Pringle, dep. qu. mast. 

S en. at 1'noiiah, to be assist, sec. to Military 
loard, v. Pnlln dec. 

July 18.—Lieut. A. Johnson, llith N.I., and 2d 
Assist, to Auditor Gen., to be Sec. to Alilitary 
Fund. 

July 20.—Lieut. Marsh, 10th N.L, to be Assist- 
Superintendent of Bazars to Poonah Div. of army. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe —July 8. Lieut. F. B. B. Keene, Bth 

N.L, for health_14. Maj. J. Elder, 1st Europ. 

Regt. for health—Assist. Surg. J. P. Arnot, for 
health. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

MAHjfi)ULVSHWUK HILLS. 

The Bombay (lazrltr contain*, a commu¬ 
nication respcctijgfe the qualities of the 
climate in these him, which the writer 
recommends as a retreat for invalids. We 
extract the following ^passages: “ The 
situation is almost cqui-distant from Ma- 
har and Sattara, and forming a table-land 
of nearly 5,000 feet, it gives rise to the 
different branches of the Krishna river, 
and is therefo<% the most elevated point of 
the Ghauts in these parts. The breadth 
of this table-land, from where the road 
beginning at the ghaut leads from the val¬ 
ley of Sattara until it again descends on 
the opposite side into the Konkun, is about 
eight miles. The distance from Mahar to 
th e b illa is little more than thirty miles, or 
tn^tc easy stages. 

'* I have seen the Madras reports of the 
Nilgherry mountains, of which the climate 
is colder than that of Mahabtilesbwur, 
and the elevation greater, I Should think, 

by 
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by StOOO fbeti but, if permitted to insti¬ 
tute a comparison and to speak theoreti¬ 
cally, I should prefer that of die latter, 
as it is more temperate, and therefore liet 
ter suited to restore lost energy to invalids, 
debilitated from the effect of heat, and who 
require an immediate change. 

“ Those who have enjoyed the usual cold 
weather of the Deooan, during December 
and January, will be able to form a much 
better general Idea of the Mahabuleshwur 
climate, from March to June, than could 
be possibly conveyed to them by any more 
minute or laboured description. The 
minimum of Fahrenheit’s thermometer is, 
sometimes, at night 6‘4°; a range of tem¬ 
perature which is only four degrees less 
than the maximum heat, in May, on the 
Neilgberry hills. Though the average heat 
at Mahabuleshwur, a little after noon, is 
80°, in a house, or twelve degrees greater 
than the extreme heat of the Neiigherries, 
the temperature of the former, when there 
are clouds, does not exceed 70°; the aver¬ 
age variation, during the day is about l‘J° 
of Fahrenheit. The maximum, in tents, 
for this month was sometimes abate 80° ; 
but this increase of heat seldom exceeded 
two hours' duration, and was not at any 
time oppressive nor exhausting. When the 
wind blows from the eastward the heat is 
greatest, and at such times the air is very 
dry. In general, however, it blows from 
tiie west, or north-west, bearing along oc¬ 
casionally, after sunset, white clouds which 
render the atmosphere damp and chilly. 
These fleecy masses of snow-like vapour, 
collecting over the deep ravines, hang on 
the brows of the mountain summits, until 
the succeeding morning sun have acquired 
sufficient power to dissolve them; they are 
thus dissipated for a time, only again to 
re-asaemble when lie shall have withdrawn 
his influence at his setting. 

“ The soil of the hills red iron clay, 
which does not appear to communicate 
any chalybeate propeg|jjies to the water of 
the place. The watery‘Which is soft, and 
contains little or uo gypsum, is found a 
few feet below the soil, where there are 
hollows and ravines. 

“ The only inhabitants here arc a few 
poor villagers, who smelt iron, and the 
Danger tribe, or cowherds, who live in 
small huts, and pasture { th«ir cattle during 
the rains. These people report favourably 
of the healthiness of the climate, even at 
that sea<|«n when fevers are usually pre¬ 
sent in other hilly situations." 


NAUTCH. 

On Saturday last, Deo Si Soonflgriee 
entertained a number of his European/Hvil 
and military, friends at a nautch and sup¬ 
per at Sunkerset’s garden house. The 
guests who, attended on this occasion re¬ 
ceived the most polite and hospitable atten¬ 


tion from the generous host. The garden 
was splendidly illuminated; a supper was 
served up in die European style, with all 
the appropriate accompaniment; and the 
party retired highly pleased with the treat 
tliat had been provided for them.— 

Cour., May SO. 

OaiCKTAL CLUB. 

skaR$g«npt is making at Bombay to 
estahKsLtliere an institution similar to the 
Oriental Club in London. It is intended 
for the accommodation of persons arriving 
from out-stations, on leave, duty, or sick¬ 
ness. 


SHIPPING. * 

ArrlmU. 

July a Duidem, Cotgrave, from London.—19. 
Columbine, Tuit, from London. 

Departure*. 

Julp 17- MUftml, Jackson, and CalrtUwla, John¬ 
ston, both for Chinn—20. Norfolk, Orelg. for 
China.—.11. Mary Ann, M'Donald, for London. 


UI11THS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June Vi. At Aurangabad, the lady of D. S. 
Voting, Fm]., Madras Medical Establishment, of a 
son. 

Juli/X The lady of Lieut. Ulllnmore, assist, 
revenue surveyor, of a son. 

II. At Mhow, the lady of Lieut. S. Athlll, 
II.(Y* engineers, of n sag and heir. 

14. At Surat, the ln<^ of W. A. Jones, Esq., 
Uv il service, of a daughter. 

III. At Illngolie, tho lady of f'apt. C. St. J. 
Grant, Nuaim's cavalry, of a daughter. 


iipaths. 

June 2(1. At Sumt, Kntliarlne, wife of Alex. 
Bell, Esq., civil service. 

2ii. At his house at Mazagon, MbSpldemlc cho¬ 
lera, (’apt. T. l'alln, assist, sec. toMlHtary Board, 
aged 41. '• ' 

July 2. At Surat, Alex. Bulkley, Infant son of 
Alex. Bell, Esq., civil service. 

11. At Aurangabad, Dr. C. C. Cheyne, of his 
Highness the Nl/nm's inedlutl establishment. 

13. At Kalra, James Home Bratton, youngest 
son of Maj. Browne, 4th L. Drags., aged four yean. 

14. of cholera, at ('oUUah, James Travers, ton 
of J. Morley, Esq , aged six months. 

97. Anne, wife of Maj. Gen. Wilson, aged 32. 


«r*£ion. 

CIVIL APP0XNTMEMT8. 

„ 24. W. J. Lushing ton to be waist, to col- 
of Chllawand Putlam. 

C. R. Bailer, K*q„ to be assist, to agent Of Gov. 
for province of Seven Kories. 

30. r. R. Duller, Esq., to be assist, to revenue 
commissioners In Kandyan provinces. 

July 8. R. Wells, Esq., to be an extra waist, to 
B Chief-Secretary's Office. 


, XI.KFUANT SHOOTIKU. 

Extract of a note from a sporting friend 
on his way to the Kandy races.— w I could 
not resist a report of some tuskers and 
wailed here to-day. We started late, went 

across 
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•crow the Duddra Oyer, got Into • very 

large herd in thick jangle, B -«, S- 

end wlf, were toon at work; I floored 

five, including a good tusker, B. . 

five, and S.. one. * 

I was taken by surprise and had only 
time to fire a shot into an elephant’s bead, 
when he was on me, and knockecLvour 
double rifle out of my hand: I 
friend was satisfied with pushingttHPt of 
the may with his foot or bis truiik^wpow 
not which ; I was not hurt, but he fished 
the gun against me and broke the left 
cock off. There was one tusker with tlie 
largest tusks I have ever seen j I had two 
wild shots at him and floored him w ith his 
tusks deep in the ground, but he was only 
stunned ibd got off. The tusker I bugged 
is about the size of the one you killed 
close to the same spot.”—[iVi/Am 
July 22. 


Matrix At Ratticotta, .Jaffna, the wife of die 
Re\'. D. C. Meigs, American nilsoionsry, ol a son. 

84. At Kandy, the lady of Lieut. Olderahaw, 
Royal Engineers, of a daughter. 

June II. At Colombo, the lady of ('apt. Utay- 
brooke. assist, commissary, of a daugh.er 
July S3. The lady of Lieut. Deaton, slufT-oibcer 
«l dalle, of a daughter. 


MAHK1AOS.S. 

June £0. At Malwane, m the Hina Code, Don 
Abtahain Wijoyesinhe Jayewardcne, Modllar, of 
theChllaw ('uttheriy, hi Miss Rosa Maria i'erura. 

lyitely . At Kaita, llflUUherton, Esq., superin¬ 
tendent of the Uovumment stud, and sitting magis¬ 
trate of Delft island, to Eleanor Toler, fourth 
daughter of the late G. Burleigh, Esq., surg., 
hair-pay 2d Ceylon regt., and sitting magistrate of 
Kalts, 


July 1. At Colombo, Justimn \dnanus Lons, 
eldest son of Mr. J a . A. Loos, deputy registrar, 
aged 20. 

3. At Colombo,’ Johq, eldest son of Major Fia- 
scr, aged 1 year. 


tfettang* 

Tlie first session of oyer and terminer 
for the present year was opened on the 1 st 
May, by tlie Hon. the Governor and 
Members of Council, with the usual cere¬ 
monies. 

Previous to the grand jury beindMis- 
charged, after finding several bilker in¬ 
dictment, the foreman made a present¬ 
ment to tlie court of the serious injury 
arising to the lives, property, and morals 
of the community from the wunt of strong 
and efficient gaols to confine persons un¬ 
der judicial sentences from other parts of 
India; and also from the present system 
of permitting those persons to lie em¬ 
ployed in private service or public work 
of a description which -admits of their 


being in a great -measure-at large 
the night-rime and' the iwon tthen fltay 
are not kept at labour. 

Ingoli Maaid, a Malay, who had long 
been the bead eft gang at a robbers, and 
the terror of the opposite shore, we* con¬ 
victed of burglary, and executed on the 
80th May. 

* % 

IlEAtfHS,, 

May 0. The lsdy of -Lieut. C. Fowls, 05th test. 
B.N.f. 

June 10v Mr. J. E. MTntyre. 


Singapore, 

Til ADI Iff! JUNKS. 

A few if the Siam and Cochin-China 
traders have sailed for their lespective 
countries, and all the junks in tlie har¬ 
bour uie making active preparations for 
tlieir departure The whole of these ves¬ 
sels, immediately after their arrival at this 
port, ore covered with a roof of attaps or 
thatch, in winch state they continue until 
about the middle of May, when the mon¬ 
soon having set in, in the China sea they 
prepare for tlieir homeward voyage. Dur¬ 
ing this long interval the greater portion 
of the crew of each vessel live on shore, 
and the unoccupied parts of the sea-beach, 
in the vicinity of the town, present a busy 
and active scene; these men being here em¬ 
ployed in preparing agar-agar, mangrove 
bark, and tire-wood for their return car¬ 
goes. Large quantities of the two la6t may 
now be seen piled up along the beach. Pro. 
curing new masts and rudders also occupies 
a great deal of time and labour. Before tlie 
cession of the sovereignty of the island to 
the East-India Company, the Tumungung 
possessed a monopoly of cutting down 
trees for uudflb, &c. and he accordingly 
charged 500 dollars for each main-mast, 
and 10t$dollars.(jjxa», rudder. The crews 
of the junks thetflHsjyetf.naw procure the 
trees from the forest, and fashion them 
rudely into masts, rudders, and anchors, 
the whole of which each junk must have 
new, the old ones being almost unvaria- 
bly unfit for further service. On tlie re¬ 
turn of tlie junks to China they exchange 
these again gjd ones, making a large 
profit by the transaction. A mast for a 
junk of 500 tons is worth, in China, about 
2,000 dollars, and the operatioruif chang¬ 
ing masts in Singapore is therefore consi¬ 
dered a matter of some importance. On 
board of several of the junks we observe 
that the stepping of a new main-mast is 
celebrated by firing guns, anti burping 
crackers, and, as on board of an European 
vessel, a glass or cup of Semsoo or artwck 
is quaffed greedily after the job is finished. 
— [Swtg. Chron.y June ft. - * 


WSHOK 
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.■ -ttitIi ii mm 

Th* ship ATwMtar ha** returmd from 
Sam. Sic left Bankehabotit the middle 
of May, at which thhe 1b» mission brig. 
Guardian, was receiving ou beard die pre¬ 
sents from tbe court «i«- preparing lor 
departure. Capt, Burnsy expected to 
leave almut tbe tu^ of Jhne, so that he 
may be exppited te-w^ive here very short¬ 
ly. We .are not ■aware of the result of 
Capt. Burney's negocLotions, but report 
says that they have entirely failed, the Sia¬ 
mese court having peremptorily refused 
to agree to the restoration of the King of 
Kedah, and from the nccounts from Trin- 
ganu of the arrival there of a deputation 
from Siam, it would appear that they have 
m intention of relinquishing their right 
of interference in the affairs of the Ma¬ 
layan states. Wc hope that the envoy has 
found this jealous and overbearing people 
less impracticable on the subject of com¬ 
merce, which is of more importance to 
the interests of our country. The minis¬ 
ters however seem to he aware, that by 
the free admission of foreigners into Siam, 
the enslaved people would soon learn the 
benefits of liberty, and the present ahomi- 
nablesystem of tyranny would be in dan¬ 
ger, and from this nnses their jealousy of 
Europeans.— \_Ibttl. , July 6. 

BlllTH 

March 26. The laity of W. P. Paton, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

OPATH. 

.Tune 24. Robert Thomas Fnrqutiar, third soil of 
Capt. Davis, garrison-staff, aged fifteen mouths. 


Jttalatca. 

MARIUAl.lt. 

June 111 Capt. R. J. Cuthbcrtson, master-atten¬ 
dant, to Miss ('. M. .1. Rone. 

1IFATH. & 

March 23. A. C. Marlean, Esq. 

The Dutch accounts from Java, wiiich 
are to the 8th of September, wear a mclan. 
choly aspect. The measures taken to sup¬ 
press the rebellion, which wet* at first 
successful, have been suspended. Two 
Javanese princes, who had taken part with 
the Dutch, had been capbffd by the re¬ 
bels, and many of those who had sub¬ 
mitted had resumed hostilities; and as 
the insuifection prevailed over such an 
immense tract of country, General De 
Kock had resolved to confine himself to 
its most important points, till the arrival 
of reinforcements from the Netherlands. 
However, is two strong detachments were 
already arrived in the Streitfefif Sunda, 
and were dalfjr expected, hope bad not 
deserted the Government; particularly as 
on Ae SSflinf July, and the 4th and 11th 
of August, some advantages wen gained 


at Katjebow, Botol, and Kalidjenkin; at 
the Jest of whieh places a handful of Eu¬ 
ropeans, under Mqj. Sollewyn, had re¬ 
pulsed a very oansidemble army, with but 
little losa on thoir side; but aa the neces¬ 
sity of a powerful government was felt at 
Djocjocarta, they had restored the old 
sultanudethroned by tbe English in ISIS, 
to (Haggle affairs of the government for 
an#^^^Hs young great-grand sqn. 

ImEirebes aftiurs seemed to have taken 
firanirahle turn, through the increasing 
influence of file ally of the Dutch, Cbroe 
Lombo. 


Drr*ia. „ 

wk 

FHOORPSS OF THK WAX. 

Russian papers contain accounts from 
the scene of hostilities \Vith Persia. The 
Shah had, at Agar, an interview with his 
son, Alibas Meerra, and, it is said, bit¬ 
terly reproached him as the cause of the 
war, threatening to deprive him of the 
succession, and to put out his eyes; but, 
at Ins son’s earnest entreaties he gave him 
fresh troops. The Shah then went to Ta- 
breez, from whence he has since gone to 
Dcrninrkand. Abbas Meerza, notwith¬ 
standing the difficulty of finding provi¬ 
sions in Karabngh, keeps his position on 
the A raves. Gen. Paskcwitsch’s corps 
was between the Araxes and the Akh- 
Uglan, on the little niter Tschcraken. 

The Persians, under Sheikh Ali Meer¬ 
za, have evacuated Shirwan. The former 
KIiaii of Shirwan, Shamakha Mustaphs, 
who was left in command, hearing of 
Gen. Krabbe’s advance from Kulia to 
Staraja, followed Ali Meerza, pursued by 
the* Russians. 

Gun Ycrmaloff had advanced from 
Kaketia, to llaldan, in tlie province of 
Tschckin. 

Some overland clespatclies have reached! 
the East-Iudia House, containing an 
account of the battle of tiie 25th or 26th 
September, which was stated, from Rus¬ 
sian papers, in our last number. The 
details in these despatches differ materially 
from the latter; although both concur in 
the fact that the Persians were severely 
worsted. It is lamentable that the name* 
of dwtes are so disfigured in the Ruasiaa 
pap^for in the translations which ap¬ 
pear in ours. 

These despatches arc dated Tabreec, 
Oct, 15, and state that a division of the 
Fenian army, detached by his Highness 
the Prince Royal, under the command of 
his eldest son, Mahomed Meerza, and bis 
unde, Ameer Khan, was defeated with 
severe loss on tbe 26th Sept., near the 
village of Shamkfiaft five fursukbs north¬ 
west «f Georgia, 

Hie battle was fought on tbe banks of 
the Yearn, a second stream of which. 

divided 
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divided the contending armies. The Rus¬ 
sian force amounted to about 6,000 in¬ 
fantry and 3,000 cavalry with a propor¬ 
tionate number of guns; that of the Per¬ 
sians to 5,000 infantry and 5,000 irregular 
horse, with six field pieces. 

After some hard fighting the Persians 
were compelled to retire in tiie^utmost 
confusion; and it is supposed tj^^noarly 
the whole of the infantry were eiumwifled 
or taken prisoners. * 

Three field-pieces fell into the hands 
of the Russians, and Ameer Khan was 
killed by a Cossack when in the act of 
rallyiug his troops. The young prince, 
Mahomed Mcerza, was taken piisoner by 
a Cossark, but was afterwards rescued, 
and born#* away in triumph by one of his 
Surdars. 

BRITISH KMHASBY. 

Private letters from Shiraz, dated 7th 
of June, mention the arrival there of Col. 
Macdonald and suite, where he nwaits lus 
raehmandcr, Mirza Abul Cussun (a man 
of the highest rank) to conduct the mission 
on its journey. Col. Macdonald had been 
received with the same honours, and treated 
with the same respect and distinction, as 
marked the progress of Sir Gore Ouxeley 
and Sir Joim Malcolm. All the diffi¬ 
culties antieijmted had disappeared, and 
the most sanguine hopes were entertained, 
from the good disposition shewn towards 
our ambassador by the Persian court, that 
the object of the mission would lie com¬ 
pletely successful, and that our interests m 
Persia would be again placed on the foot¬ 
ing they stood with that state a few years 
back.— [il/ari. Gov. Gas., Au". 3, 

Stufttralia* 

tlKW SOUTH WAI.FS. 

Chamber of Commerce .—An institution 
of this nature has been formed at Sydney, 
which has already commenced its func¬ 
tions; a room has been opened where 
newspapers will be filed, and a book of 
arrivals and departures kept insurances 
on colonial vessels will also he effected 
there. The matters which will be first 
looked to are the rates of w harfage and 
postage, the duties on home distillation 
and foreign tobacco, port charges agfeo- 
lonial craft, rates of commissiofflPmd 
warehouse rent, establishment of ballast 
and lightermen, and a cheap and easy sys¬ 
tem of mercantile arbitration. 

The Currency.-—Hie commissary has 
ceased to use dollars in payment. PnpeC 
dollars are again grttutg into circulation; 
the dollars and dollornoteft, it is feared, will 
interfere with the new sterling coin. The 
, operations of the npw Australian bank 
have been retarded iiy a want of engravers 
to execute the plates fbr notes. The 
, Chamber of Commerce recommend the 


trading community to keep all accounts m 
British sterling money; and they declare 
tlieir determination to consider the Spanish 
dollar simply as bullion. The change in 
the currency had made an alteration in the 
prices of flour. 

Arrival* rtf' Ship! at Sydney. 

June 23. l'rmddence, Wauchope, from V. D. 
I.snd —July 4. Governor Phillip#, tram Bengal and 
Madras.—H. John Barry, Rrtcne, from London.— 
1!) Vnnce Ileymt, Salmon, from North Coast of 
Australia.—2(1. John, Griffin, from V, t). I .and— 
24 faltfleht, Work, from ditto.—25. Henry, Bun- 
ncy, from ditto.—2lv Lord Hudney, Klmiear, from 
M ‘ Quarry Island.—27. Indian, SnSil, from Lon¬ 
don (crew mutinous). 

van difminN iand 
Arrival# of Sht/isat Hobart Town. 

June 6. Ci/prue, Todd, from the Mauritius.— 
Sti. Fairfield, Work, from London. — SO. Cape 
Parket, Kellie, from N. S. Wales.— July 7* Henry, 
Bunncy, from London. 

BIRTII AN1) DEATHS. 

BIRTH. 

Juju 1J. At Sydney, Mrs. Ilroadbcnt, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

IlFATHS. 

June 20. At’Sydney. Serjeant John IToldwort, a 
veteran pensioner, aged 61. lie had been thirty- 
four years in the King’s service. 

July 0 Mr Stephen Milton. 

— Miss Jones. 

13. Mrs Maria Wells. 

17- At Paramatta, Mrs. Reynolds. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Thf latest accounts direct fiom India 
nrc as follows—Calcutta, to the 31st 
July, Madras to the 15th August, and 
Bombay to the 29th July. All was quiet 
at Rangoon np to July 2d; the instalment 
was in progiess of payment, at the rate 
of about a lac a day ; the Burmese ap¬ 
pearing desirous to protract the departure 
'bf the British, through fear of the Pegucrs, 
Dr. Price ha * reached Ava, and Ml. 
Craw fund was anxiously expected there. 
A pcrsQja, lately arrived from that city at 
Calcutta states llia Hw p Burmese Govern¬ 
ment weie imposing'Xftips upqp all persons 
w lio had been upon friendly terms with onr 
troops; and, in some cast>, deprived them 
of noses and ears. Emigration from Ran¬ 
goon continued. Hie Burmese flock to our 
settlements of Mergui, Tavai, Martubar, 
and particular^ Amherst Town, which is 
rapidly filling wiflnnhabitants. The troops 
"there enjoy excellent health. At Chedubo, 
on the contrary, the sickness is bo gnat, 
that the removal of the troops was con¬ 
templated. ’ l 

The Hon. Jeffery Amherst, eldest son 
of the Governor-General, died at Barrack- 
pore on the 2d August, after a short 111- 
ness!, in the 24th year of his age. 

An American paper of Nov. 26, con¬ 
tains the contents of Calcutta papers up 
to August 7th, at which period tranquil¬ 
lity continued. Lord Amherst baa set 
out on bis tour. * 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Etut.Jndui Heteit', bee. 13,1826. 

A Special Geoe?al'Court of Proprietors 
of East- India Stookwas this day held at 
the Company’s House, in Lcndcnhall- 
street, for the purpose of laying before the 
proprietors papers received from India re¬ 
specting the, late war with A vs, and the 
operations against Bhurtpore, and resolu¬ 
tions of thanks adopted by tlie Court of 
Directors. 

DDMOBBEO DECAL OF EARL AMHERST. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read. 

The Chatman (Sir G. A. Robinson) 
was about to proceed with die ordinary 
business of die day, when 

The hon. Col. L Stanhope rose and said, 
that previously to entering on* the discus¬ 
sion for which diey weie specially assem¬ 
bled, he wished to put a question to the 
hon. Chairman. He umlei stood it to have 
been officially stated by CapL Amherst, 
that Lord Amherst had been recalled. He 
now asked whether there was any truth in 
that report, and whether the Marquess of 
Buckingham was not going out as Gover¬ 
nor-general of Bfitish India? 

The Chairman —“ In reply to the ques¬ 
tion of the hon. proprietor I have only to 
my, that there is no foundation whatever 
for the statement of Lord Atnlierst {King 
recalled; and dtat, of course, constitutes 
an answer to the bon. proprietor’s other 
question. 

The Chairman then stated, diat certain 
papers which had been presented to Parlia¬ 
ment^ were now laid before*ttie proprie¬ 
tors, in conformity yvith the Sve-law, 
aec. 4, cap. I. % 

The papers Were,«gppbunt of warrants 
fur granting pension^ allowances, or gra¬ 
tuities, to the Company’s servants since 
the hut general ooftrt, and an account of 
superannuations granted to the Company’s 
servants since the last general court, under 
rite act of the 53d of Geo. HI. cap. 155, 
aec. 99. Jp * 

Mr. Hume requested that the last do. 
cument might be read. 

It waa read accordingly, and contained 
the names of Charies Stewart, length of 
service twenty years, age fitty-two years, 
situation, late professor of Oriental Litera¬ 
ture at die East-India College, salary 
£J0$ par year; allowance which the dW 
recWttareenipoSfered to make, two- thirds 
of the income; anna granted for super. 
amtmiMt £430 per annum. And, of 
cbtffir i«t#h of ***&» 

twrihty-Otie yeM' t age *tsty-two yean, 
Asiatic Journ, Vox. XXIII No. 133. 


situation, late extra clerk, salary £182 a 
year; apswance which the Directors are 
cmge|Mral to make, two-thirds of the in- 
conJMm granted jflOO per annum. 

Itf^nTnver to a question from Mr. R. 
Jackson, 

'Die Clmtrman stated, that die Course 
taken with respect to these superannua¬ 
tions, allowances and compensations was 
perfectly in accordance with the act of die 
53d of his Majesty. 

Mr. Hume inquired, whether ijfk prison 
employed as a messenger, or extra clerk, 
for a very limited period, became incapa¬ 
ble of doing his duty, he would have a 
claim to superannuation; because, if this 
were so, dicre would be no end to grants 
of that description. 

The Chairman answered, tirnt the set 
specified die time during which an indi¬ 
vidual slrould be attached to the establish¬ 
ment, before lie could claim any provision 
from the Company. 

Mr. Hume begged to ask, whether Got. 
Stewart received this £450 per year in 
addition to his half pay. as an officer its 
the Company’s service, or whedier the one 
meiged in the other? •*. 

The Chairman mid, he believed that 
Mr. Stewart’s pay, as a retired officer, was 
quite independent of the other grant. 

Dr. Gilchmt was glad a grant was made 
to Col Stewart, for undoubtedly he had a 
right to it, his services being such as no- 
man could dispute; but he wished to 
know whether tlwt gentleman had a right 
-to his half pay, independently of this £450 
a year. 

The Chairman —“ I have no doubt that 
he has.” , 

Die Chairman —“ I am to acquaint the 
court, that the Court of Directors caiqe to 
a resolution, on die 15th ult., to lake up 
the si tip Mangles, by private contract, ac¬ 
cording to me provisions of die 58th 
Geo. HI. cap. S3. 

The resolution was then read ; it stated, 
that it was necessary to take up a vessel to 
carry out to India 250 or 300 recruits, 
and fijpthe ship Mangles, of 594 tons, 
had been selected for that purpose, st' 
£3. 7s. per ton j and in every other respect? 
on the same terms as bad been granted for 
several ships taken up for Bengal during 
the last season. 

The Chairman—^ I am to acquaint the 
court, that the papers relative to die ma¬ 
ture of certain pepper* on the pritfeittCe# 
Mr. Addineli, In 1821, are now laid be¬ 
fore the Court, pursuant to the rasdlinidrn 
of ffiejjjenetpl court of the 37th of Sep. 

O THAMES 
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THANH TO LORD AMHERST, &C. 

The Chairman —“ Gentlemen, tbe pre¬ 
sent court is specially summoned for tbe 
purpose of faying before tbe proprietors 
papers received from India, respecting the 
latp war with An, and the operations 
against Bhurtporc, which have been open 
at the East-India House for the infection 
of tbe proprietors since the 29tb uJtjL The 
resolutions relative to the war wire Ava 
shall now be read to you, after which I 
shall proceed to submit those resolutions 
to the consideration of the yourt. 

Hr. Gilchrist inquired, whether official 
papers, written in the Oriental languages, 
printed and circulated in India, and sent 
home to the Court of Directors, were ac¬ 
companied with an English translation ? 

The Chairman —“ I believe I had best 
refer the hon. proprietor for an answer to 
tire commissioners, because the papers 
come home to them. ” 

Dr. Gilchrist —“ Do you mean the Board 
of Control ?'* 

The Chairman — “ No; the Carnatic 
commissioners.” 

Dr. Gilchrist—" I am not speaking of 
papers sent home to them ; I ask, do the 
official papers generally come to tins house 
translated or not?” 

The Chairman —“ I do not know' whe¬ 
ther this question is, or is not, meant to 
refer to Capt. McMichnel.” 

Dr. Gilchrist —“ That will depend upon 
tbe answer I may receive; I do not know 
what I may do when I get the information 
I require.” 

The Chairman— u I am not aware what 
papers the hon. proprietor means.” 

Dr. Gilchrist —“ I allude to all official 
India papers coming here in the original 
languages.” 

Tbe Chairman—“ We know' nothing of 
such papers.” 

Dr. Gilchrist—* 11 Nor of copies of them ?” 

’file Chairman —“ I have recently re¬ 
ceived a letter from the prime minister of 
the King of Persia . it was accompanied 
by a translation." 

Mr. Hume believed that his hon. friend 
alluded to the correspondence between 
different native courts and the British go¬ 
vernment, which was carried on ia tbe 
languages peculiar to the different states; 
and his question was, Whether Aftfe ori¬ 
ginal documents (or copies of mem) in 
tbe native languages were or were not sent 
home to be translated here; or, whether 
the Company simply received English 
translations from government abroad? 

The Chairman—" We certainly receive 
translations, and not the originals, of pa¬ 
pers of that description.” 

Dr. Gilchrist said, the hon. Chairman 
was plain and catisfactory, and in conse¬ 
quence of it he would go a little farther. 
They wan told that translations alone of 


official documents were received In Eng¬ 
land. He would ask then, how it had 
happened that Mahratia papers wen sent 
to this country in the original language, 
and that an individual was specially em¬ 
ployed to translate them. This he consi¬ 
dered a very objectionable plan, because, 
when the labours of the Taqjore commis¬ 
sioners, whose dutyitwas to examine time 
Mahratta papers, came to a close, some 
difficulty might arise as to certain expres¬ 
sions or phrases in the language, which 
might tend to protract their proceedings, 
lie doffed any person to get such a trans¬ 
lation of those papers here, as would .be 
free from this objection ; a man might say, 
“ hcie is a phrase I do not understand, and 
you must go to India to have it explain¬ 
ed,” and then came all the delay and ex¬ 
pense attending such a course. Now, if 
the papers were translated in India, ami 
Bent home to England, the chunce of so 
much delay and expense would be avoided. 

The Chairman said, he w'as desirous to 
afford the hon. prop, all the information 
in his power,, on any question lie might 
think lit to put, and he begged leave to 
state to him the distinction which existed 
between the papers submitted to the com¬ 
missioners for adjusting the Carnatic or 
Tanjore claims, and those which ordinari¬ 
ly came to that house. The business of the 
commissioners here, was to investigate 
the validity of those claims, and lie thought 
that to enable them to perform their duty 
properly, it was absolutely necessary to 
transmit the original papers for their in¬ 
spection. Such a course was adopted with 
respect to these papers -.—that was to say, 
the commissioners abroad transmitted the 
original documents to the commissioners 
here; and the latter required a person who 
could translate them, in order that they 
might look into the validity and consistency 
of those instruments; and on tiiat ground 
he thought it became necessary to have a 
Malirffita translaipriffit 

Dr. Gilchrist 9®.y^fewas sorry to differ 
in opinion from Chairman, and 

as one question hsuneen answered, he 
hoped the hon. Chairman would allow him 
to ask anotherSuppose the papers came 
home, not in the Mahiatta tongue, but in 
some of the native languages which pre¬ 
vailed on the qoast, what was then to be 
done? Were they to have another inter- 
protor 1 —He supposed so; for if they had 
one interpreter for the Mahratta in that 
house, by (he same rule they might be 
called upon to employ interpreters for all 
the languages of India. 

The Chairman .—“ I must leave ittq the 
co/nmixsioners to determine in what man¬ 
ner they are to arrive at the necessary 
information.” * 

Capt. Max/Uld wished to ask a single 
question. In a late publication he had seen 
it stated that the commissioners could not 

procure 
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procure an answer on a particular pblnt 
from India. He should like to know 
whether they bad yet dot that answer, or 
were they lively to get it ? 

The Chairman said, lie knew nothing of 
the circumstance; and, as to publications 
which sent fbrtli facts similar to those 
which the non. prop, had stated, they never 
tell into his hands, or if they did, he never 
attended to them. 

Mr. Hume inquired whether it came 
within the knowledge of the Chairman 
that the commission here was not able to 
get the necessary information. The pro¬ 
perty, as well as the time of the claimants, 
was interested on this point; and there¬ 
fore the question was not of so little im¬ 
portance as the hon. Chairman might 
imagine—a speedy settlement of those 
claims was much to tie desired, and there¬ 
to! c lie was desirous to learn whether the 
lion. Chairman, in liis official situation, 
had heard of the fact that hod been men¬ 
tioned ?—He did not ask this question for 
the satisfaction of his lion, friend, but 
because he felt it to be necessary that the 
public should know the troth. If such • 
circumstance hod not occurred, the asser¬ 
tion or publication ought to lie contra¬ 
dicted. 

The Chairman said, he was'notaware of 
any such circumstance, and if it had oc¬ 
curred, it should be recollected that this 
was a parliamentary commission, and par¬ 
liament must correct the evil. The Court 
of directors liad no power over that 
commission, but if any thing with respect 
to it were wrong he should be very glad to 
see it rectified—( Hear ’) 

Mr. Hume was about to speak, when 

Mr. Rigby rose to order; ho would be 
extremely sorry to interpose any obstacle 
which would prevent any just inquiry in 
that court, but he thought on this occasion, 
tbO court had borne long cribugh with the 
subject which had bew incidentally start¬ 
ed—they had dkgHnbr a condftierablc 
time with tbe which they were 

summoned to diKfeRrand he hoped they 
would now go on with it. 

Here the conversation ended and tbe 
question of 44 thanks to Earl Amherst,*’ 
warf proceeded in. 

The dork read the fallowing resolu¬ 
tions. % 

“ Resolved * That the thanks of this 
“ court be given to the Right Hon. Earl 
*' Amherst, Governor-general, for his ac- 
“ live, strenuous, and persevering exertions 
“ in conducting to a successful issue the 
“ late war with the Government of Ava, 
11 which was provoked by tin unjust ag- 
“ frowion of the enemy, prokecuted amid 
“ circumstances of very unusual difficulty^ 
44 and terminated so as to uphold the 
" character of the Company's Govern- 
“ mem, to maintain die British ascendant 
* in India, and to impress tbe bordering 


“ states with just notions of the national 
" power and resources." 

“ Resolved unanimously. That tin 
*t thanks of this court be given to Major- 
“ General Sir Thomas Mutiro, Baronet, 
44 K.C.B., for the alacrity, seal, persc- 
“ verencc, and forecast Which he so signally 

* manifested throughout the whole course 
4 of the late war, in contributing ail the 
4 avtpkble military and territorial re- 
4 sources of the Madras Government, 
4 towards bringing it to a successful ter- 

* mination." v 

44 Resolved unanimously. That the 
44 thanks of this court be given to Marjor- 
44 general Sir Archibald Campbell, K.C.B. 
for the skill, gallantry, and perse¬ 
verance so conspicuously displayed by 
him, in conducting the operations of 
the forces, throughout the late arduous 
war, and which enabled him to sur¬ 
mount difficulties of no ordinary cha- 
ractei ; as well as for his judgment and 
forbearance in availing himself of every 
“ opening for negotiations which finally 
44 led to the happy termination of hostili- 
44 tics. 

“ Resolved unanimously. Hist the 
44 thanks of this court be given to the 
44 Brigadicrs-General, Brigadiers, field, 
44 and other officers of biB Majesty’s and 
“ the Company’s forces, both European 
“ and native, for their gallant and moi- 
“ torious conduct in the field, throughout 
“ the late operations against the state of 
44 Ava. 

44 Resolved unanimously. That tbia 
44 court doth acknowledge and highly ap- 
“ plaud the zeal, discipline and bravery, 
41 together with the patient endurance of 
44 fatigue, privation and sickness, displayed 
* 4 by the non-commisBioned officers and 
44 privates, both European and native, 
44 employed Against the Burmese, and that 
44 the thanks of the court be signified to 
44 them by, the officers of their respective 
44 corps. 

44 Resolved unanimously. That the 
44 thanks of this court be given to Com- 
44 modore Sir James Brisbane, C.B., 
44 and to the captains and officers of bis 
44 Majesty’s and the Company’s ships, 
44 who co-operated with the army in the 
44 Burmese war, for their cordial, zealous, 
44 andmost useful exertions; and to the 
44 ciwjpfc of bis Majesty’s and the Comps- 
44 ny’s ships and boats employed In that 
44 service, for tbeir spirited and intrepid 
44 conduct on all occasions; and that tbe 
44 commander of his Majesty’s ships on 
44 the Indian station, be requested to coth- 
44 tnunicate the thanks of this 6mnrt to the 
44 officers and men under his command. 

The Chairman said that in execution of 
the intention which be had already expres¬ 
sed, he would now propose 44 that this court 
do approve of tiicvesottrtfoq which hadjujt 
beeu readj with reference to Earl Aibb*&." 
0 3 In 
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In the absence of tbe Drputy Chairman, 
E. Parry, Esq. seconded the motion. 

The motion having been again read, 

The Chairman rose and said, that tliis 
motion was framed in the anxious expec¬ 
tation that it would meet with the untini. 
ipous concurrence of tliat court. It was 
impossible for him to anticipate any ob¬ 
jection to the proposition now laid before 
the proprietors; since it must be admitted 
on all hands that the termination of the 
war with Ava had certainly been effected 
m a manner highly advantageous to the 
interests of the Company, and the success 
with which it had been conducted to its 
end, very fairly entitled the individual 
who had the chief management of the 
contest to the cordial thanks of that court, 
not anticipating any objection that could 
be made to the motion, he should reserve 
himself to answer any observation that 
might chance to be made on it in* the 
course of the day. 

Dr. Gilchrist . — It 'appeared that this 
resolution had not passed unanimously in 
the Court of Directors, and that being the 
case, lie thought it but fair that the pro¬ 
prietors who sat in that court, might also 
be supposed to entertain a difference of 
opinion on it as well as the gentlemen 
behind die bar. He hoped if any gentle¬ 
men rose in tliat court to stBte Lis senti¬ 
ments in opposition to the resolution, he 
would not be considered (which had been 
sometimes the case with himself) os acting 
irregularly, or coming in a questionable 
shape bclore tbc couit. 

The Chau man said, nothing harl fallen 
from him that tended to produce the effect 
to which the lion, proprietor sccmeJ to 
allude; on the contrary, he invited every 
gentleman in the couit to state his senti¬ 
ments fully; all he said was that he could 
not himself anticipate any objection to 
tbc resolution; he did not speak for 
others. 

Mr. Hume said, that when his learned 
friend had had a little more experience 
in the ptoccedings of tliat court, he would 
find that no difficulty was ever interposed 
to prevent a gentleman from fairly ex¬ 
pressing his sentiments. He (Mr. Hume) 
bad been a member of the court for a 
considerable number of yean, and he 
must say, in justice and fairness, that 
though his opinions were not elweps in 
accordance with the sentiments of the 
court, yet be always found gentlemen 
ready to pay due attention to his observa¬ 
tions. It was not fala intention originally 
to offer himself to tbe court in this stage 
of the business; for be candidly con¬ 
fessed that be expected tliat some indivi¬ 
dual, either within or without tbe bar, 
who had nude up his mind to support the 
proposition ,u>w under consideration, 
would have thought it bis duty to state the 
foundation upon which his opinionreited. 


In justice to the noble lord, aprac gentle¬ 
man should have been prepared to declare 
the grounds on which a question of so 
much importance, and which mi^ht pro¬ 
duce consequences of such infinite mo¬ 
ment to this country and to India, was to 
be decided. He was one who unfor¬ 
tunately could not concur in tbc full extent 
of the resolution now proposed. If them 
were any thing more important than 
another to a public man wielding the 
sword, and enjoying those powers which 
might impart happiness to millions, or 
which might, on the other band, affect the 
destruction, not only of those immediately 
under him, but of ail neighboui ing com¬ 
munities, it was that his motives should 
be propeily known and appreciated. When 
war was carried on, it was a most im¬ 
portant question for (he court to consider 
bow it had originated. In a case where 
the honour and interests of millions were 
concerned, he did think they should be 
very cautious how far they accorded their 
sanction to a war without, in tbe first 
place, having tbc fullest information upon 
the subject. The proprietor* were called 
on to thank Lord Amherst for bringing to 
a successful issue the war in which the 
company had unfortunately been engaged 
for the last three years. Before he could 
concur in any approbation of Lord Am¬ 
herst, os tbc principal mover, and be be¬ 
lieved the author and originator of that 
war, he would put a case .—lie would ask 
whether, if Lord Amherst had set fire to 
his own house, and liy tliat intentional 
and wilful act had not only destroyed his 
own property, but also the property of his 
?neighbours placed under his charge—whe- 
*tlier, if, by that premeditated, rash, and 
hasty act, property to the extent of some 
three, four, or five millions were de¬ 
stroyed, they should, because Lord Am¬ 
herst (hc[liaving commenced the mischief) 
had exerted himse^to put an end to it, 
think lihn, thcrettflnucthy of approba¬ 
tion. Suppose, ||jS||Mkh this loss of 
property, if, of {flHHpmiliiak employed 
to put out this are, to the amount of 
twenty-five or thirty thousand men, some 
were starved, some died of disease, and 
some were put to death; suppose that the 
inhabitants generally were exposed to fa¬ 
mine, to the stusml, and to pestilence, 
all arising from this wilful conflagration 
of Lord Amherst, he would ask whether, 
uuder such circumstances, any man would 
be ready to come to a vote of approval, 
because, after having set bis bouse on fire, 
tbe noble lord bad used all the means at 
bis discretion-end command for the pur¬ 
pose of extinguishing it ? He would ask, 
if the property were insured in a London 
insurance office, would the noble lord re¬ 
ceive acquittal, thanks, and approbation 
from that office for bis exertions in putting 
out the fire, without entering into any 

consideration 
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eansidentian of the uuih and origin Of 
tine conflagration ? The caae he had pot 
was not el all at variance with the facts 
connected with the resolution then before 
them. He demanded of the gentlemen 
about him, whether, without due informa¬ 
tion, without inquiry, without having an 
opportunity of estimating the conduct of 
the noble lord in commencing this fire, or 
(as he would now call it) tins war, they 
were ready to thank him for his exertions 
in bringing it to an end? lie would 
admit, for argument sake, that the noble 
lord had brought it to an advantageous 
and beneficial conclusion, or, as the reso¬ 
lution had it, to a “ successful issue,” lie 
confessed that, as regarded the conduct of 
the troops, and the individuals employed 
by the noble lord in the execution of the 
duties imposed on them in the course of 
the war, he believed there could not be 
found one man in that court or elsewhere 
who would refuse to them that meed of 
approbation and applause, which devoted 
heroism and continued perseverance in 
the performance of the duties allotted to 
them so justly merited. Therefore, in 
the observations he was about to*make, he 
wished to draw a distinct line between the 
soldiers who were called upon to carry 
certain orders into effect, and the noble 
lord with whom the war originated, and 
by whom it was directed. {Hear, hear/) 
In England they were unfortunately ig¬ 
norant of many transactions which took 
place in India, in which hundreds, nay, 
thousands, of lives were sacrificed on 
either side. 

Resolutions had passed that court 
while the transactions which gave birth 
to them were very imperfectly understood?* 
He was sure, in saying this, he did not 
mean to upbraid the proprietors for any 
vote they bad come to; jfhey should only 
judge of any proceeding os it was placed 
before them ; anc L ihey were seldom in the 
situation of fanaHch information as 
would enable e to a calm and 

dispassionate dmBjHjirTn this state of ig¬ 
norance they werekcl't designedly by the 
government abroad, and no less designedly 
by the government at home. This rendered 
it difficult for any hon. proprietor of that 
court togive a correct and candid opinion; 
be did not, therefore, ^complain of any 
opinions delivered here; they were, he 
believed, in most instances given under 
the impression that the individuals were 
acting rightly and properly, because they 
were acting in strict consistency with the 
information laid before them; but looliing 
Id the court in a political, or in any Other 
situation, be must contend that they, die 
proprietors, did not do their duty in 
agreeing to vote ’on* any subject without 
mil infoa rm at i o n . ‘ No man should giva 
hi* vote in that court except aa he would 
give Ha verdict, in ajury-box, where he 
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was on his oath. Now he miked them 
individually to put this question 1o them¬ 
selves, “ Would I, If placed in a jury- 
box to give my decision on the veriest 
trifle, be warranted in forming an opinion 
on the subject without due information ?” 
If they did this, he would then have no 
hesitation to stand by the verdict which 
the; gave. He cuulu not agree to the 
resoffitisn ; and he called upon the court 
to adopt his opinion if he adduced argu¬ 
ments sufficiently strong iu support of it. 
He thought that the question of peace and 
war was a question of such momentous 
import, that they ought to be very cau¬ 
tious how they applauded the origin of 
hostilities or their progress. They ought 
not to'approve of war, however success¬ 
fully carried on, unless they were satis¬ 
fied that it was undertaken in their own 
defence—was strictly just, and absolutely 
necessary. {Heart) If he could con¬ 
vince hiitiadf for one moment that tbe 
late war could not l>e avoided, and that it 
vise just and necessary, he would be the 
lost man to object to it. He therefore 
wished gentlemen to inquire, before they 
declared their approbation of Lord Am¬ 
herst’s conduct, whether the war which bn 
began was just and necessary, or such at 
should be prosecuted by any Christina 
people. He would at once pronounce hie 
opinion on that point; he did so with great 
diffidence, but his own candid and dispaa- 
sionate opinion was, tlist there were no 
grounds before that court, or before the 
country, to warrant him in believing that 
this war was inevitable, or just, or pro¬ 
voked in any degree by those who were 
tlic objects of it, and who were so severely 
punished for the conduct imputed to 
them. In his mind, there was nothing 
before tbe court, or before the public, to 
enable them to come to a decision os to 
the origin of this war: but to make up 
for tlsis want of official information, he 
had gleaned something from tbe work of 
an hon. lioronet (Sir J. Malcolm) who 
was now in court, and who had detailed 
the proceedings with the Burmese prior 
to the breaking out of the war. If any 
gentleman looked to Sir J. Malcolm's 
statements upon this subject, brief as 
they were, though 'they included a period 
from 1795 to 1821 (at which period tbe 
hon* baronet’s account closed), and if, 
after having examined them—however 
favourably he might have at first thought 
of the war—ha did not come to a different 
conclusion, then W* (Mr. Hume) was 
very much n^staken. He contended that 
die conduct of the government of Lord 
Amherst, in waging war whh the Biir- 
mete at the time and in (be manner 
he did, was contrary tolhe statute law of 
this reqjm, aud at variance with rite 
feelings and principles of a Christian com- 
inanity, They bad bad, within a vary 
, . short 
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short time, an exemplification by a very 
high authority of what ought to be the 
law of nations in such a case as that of 
the Burmese. No later than last night 
the British senate was called on to sanction 
bis Majesty's ministers in sending a hotly 
of British troops to Portugal, for no other 
reason than because a party of Portu¬ 
guese rebels, who had been received on 
the Spanish frontier, had re-entered Por¬ 
tugal, carrying with them devastation and 
ruin. Their conduct was, he admitted, 
attended with all the circumstances u hich 
usually accompanied an invading foe. 
What wan tiie argument founded on this 
event? Spain was not accused of having 
fomented (his invasion, though it was 
thought she might have been privy to, or 
connived at it. The movement of the 
Portuguese was, however, declared to be 
a hostile aggression, and under our 
treaties was considered as affording 
grounds sufficient for our interference, 
which might perhaps ultimately lead to a 
war with Spain. If this one transaction— 
this march of the Portuguese insurgents 
(for it did not appear that any inroad 
was made by the Spaniards themselves) 
were considered a sufficient cause for tins, 
or any other government to commence hos¬ 
tilities—if It were deemed tobe a just ground 
of war—then he asked the court to state 
what their opinion was ns to the unprovoked 
warfare which the British government had 
carried on against the Burmese. Tnoulcr 
that they might understand the subject 
thoroughly, he would point out to them 
what had been the proceedings of the Bri¬ 
tish government towards the Burmese for 
the last thirty years. Their conduct was 
one, he must suy, of continued inroad and 
aggression ; he said this advisedly, be¬ 
cause by the doctrine which he had quoted 
as having been used in the House of Com¬ 
mons, it was laid down that if one coun¬ 
try gave refuge to the subjects of another, 
and tiiose subjects thought proper (o in¬ 
vade their nntive land, then if they were 
not prevented doing so by the state which 
had succoured them, that state must lie 
considered as guilty as the actively offend¬ 
ing parties. He had much reason to 
complain, after the readiness which had 
been expressed to produce all the doctifs 
ments relative to the proceeding of the 
Burmese before the year 1823, when he 
found that every document on that subject 
had been witheld. B^sc papers which 
detailed the cause of the neart-burnings and 
disputes that had arisen between the Bur¬ 
mese and the British government had been 
cautiously kept bock. Were they there 
when the parties in power were garbling 
and witholding evidence, blindly to support 
a vote of thanks applauding the individual 
who carried on the wai, and declaring it 
to be a just contest rendered necessary by 
provocation ou the part of the Burmese ? 


He had an account from a correspondent, 
which he believed perfectly correct, de¬ 
scribing the state of affairs between the 
Burmese and the British government for 
several years, but knowing the weight and 
importance attached to the opinion of 
the hon. baronet, (Sir J. Malcolm), he 
would waive the informTtion he had re¬ 
ceived, and confine hnnself solely to the 
hon. baronet's statement. If there were 
any gentleman present who would attend 
to this detail, and would allow it to in¬ 
fluence his judgment and decision, he was 
confident that tiiat individual muBt agree 
with him, that they were at the present 
moment in a state of comparative igno¬ 
rance, and therefore not prepared to give 
their approval to a war carried on under 
such miserable and lamentable circum¬ 
stances. It npppeared that in the time of 
Lord Teignmouth, a Burmese force fol¬ 
lowed some refugees into the British ter- 
ratoiies,—- 

Mr. Rigby rose to order. He sub¬ 
mitted to the consideration of the hon. 
prop., as well as to that of the Court, how 
far the hon. prop, was in order upon this 
part of tiie question. They were now 
considering a vote of thanks to Lord Am¬ 
herst for his conduct, in conducting and 
concluding the war, and the hon. prop, 
instead of confining himself to that ques¬ 
tion, had referred to a publication of Sir 
John Malcolm, detailing circumstance* 
which began in 1793, and ended in 1821. 
The circumstances to which the hon. prop. 
whs about to call their attention, had oc¬ 
curred long before Lord Amherst went 
out to India, and therefore could not pro¬ 
perly be introduced here. 

Mr. R. Jackson contended, that his hon. 
friend w r as perfectly in order— they had 
been invited to a full discussion of this 
question, and his hon. friend whose oppo¬ 
sition to the resolution was founded on the 
supposition that the war was unjust, was 
only quoting mattesjJKfeaw' that it was aa 
he had describcdjKgfNp entreated the 
hon. gentleman thluHpMiild not call any 
of his brother proprietors to order, unless 
he was so palpably out of order as to ren¬ 
der it necessary. It would put an end to 
discu^ion altogether, if those who were 
conversant with Indian affairs, were to be 
called to order whenever they made a re¬ 
ference to the page of history. 

Mr. Rigby said, this was a discussion’re¬ 
live to the conduct of Lord Amherst, arid 
the hon. prop. (Mr. Hume) was going back 
to matters that the noble lend had nothing 
to do with. It might be very pretty ana 
very amusing to have that history read, but 
it was very unjust on a question involving 
Lord Amherst’s character, to mix him up 
with matters tiiat had occurred twenty 
years before lie went out to India. 

Mr. Hume continued. He only meant 
to offer one observation on the gross irre¬ 
gularity 
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finesse, which political motives sometimes 
rendered necessary, endeavoured to pacify 
the Burmese court. He declared, that all 
that hod been done by the Arracan refu¬ 
gees, was contrary to the wish of the British 
government, and informed the Burmese 
authorities that they might return, as every 
thing should be rectified, and such aggres¬ 
sions should not occur in future. This 
was extremely proper; but scarcely had 
the Burmese mission got hack, when a 
fresh incursion of the Mughs took place. 
This occurred in the very same year in 
which the mission had been sent to Cal¬ 
cutta. Mr. Pcchcll sent to the gover- 
ment the letters he received from the Bur¬ 
mese authorities, complaining of, this new 
outrage. In those letters the Burmese 
government said “ if you persist in such 
proceedings, hostilities are inevitable with 
the British. Aftciwurds (in the year 
1802), Col. Symes was sent to Ava, and 
the principal object of his mission was, to 
explain away, or to fritter down, the com¬ 
plaints made with respect to those incur¬ 
sions on the Burmese territory. This pro¬ 
ceeding answered to a certain degree, 
until renewed incursions took place. In 
1809, Capt. Campbell was sent to Ava, 
and the whole of his business was to con¬ 
ciliate the Burmese government, on the 
subject of those manifold aggressions. In 
1811, the evil consequences of the pro¬ 
tection which the British government were 
giving to those marauders, became more 
apparent; so much so, that an en¬ 
terprising individual, a chief well known 
in that part of the world, contrary 
to the orders of the government of Cal¬ 
cutta, assembled the refugees in large 
bands, and laid waste the Burmese terri¬ 
tory, carrying devastatioi^in#ruin wliere- 
ever he went. To mark the opinion and 
feeling of die government there, and of the 
Court here, lie begged leave tomtate this 
fact, that when a demand was formally 
made to the British government to deliver 
up to the Burmese all die marauders that 
could be found in arms, the deputy gover¬ 
nor evaded die demand as well as he 
could ; that individual acted upon the 
round of humanity, well knowing«*bat 
eath, and that, too, of die crudest do. 
scription, would certainly be tbc fate o^j 
those, for die giving up of whom a demand 
hod been made. Such, however, was the 
frequency and audacity ofthese incursions, 
that at length an order was issued by the 
British government dedfitring that every 
one of those refugees, taken in the act of 
making an irruption into the Burmese ter¬ 
ritories, should be given up. A despatch 
was sent out hy tke Court of Directors, in 
1815, in which they stated their wish that, 

9 instead of giving up the refugees in the 
manner before-mentioned, their leader (the 
chieftain to whom he had before adverted,* 
Kingberring) should be placed ill the 
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hands of die Burmese governmentthey* 
advised this course, because (hey knew 
that an his partisans would be put to 
death when taken, and they Instanced a 
case where 250 of those marauders had 
been massacred. They desired the govern¬ 
ment to keep the chief a dose prisoner 
somewhere; but that if they could not 
avoid it they should give him up, in order 
to prevent war. The chief died just before 
that time, and of course rendered any far¬ 
ther proceeding, with respect to him, un¬ 
necessary. Ire now would instance a 
circumstance, which he would venture to 
say was no where to be paralleled in the 
annals of British India : the government 
at Calcultft'became at lengtii so sensible of 
the danger and injustice of diose maraud¬ 
ing practices, that it was agreed that the 
Burmese troops should”enter the British 
territory, and in conjunction with our own 
troops should go in pursuit of the aggres¬ 
sors ; now, when the East-India Com¬ 
pany allowed a Burmese force to go into 
the British territories, and to join with the 
British soldiers in pursuing die Mughs, 
could there be any doubt but that tiiere 
was much cause of provocation given to 
the Burmese—provocation, productive of 
that ill-will which had long been accumu¬ 
lating, and which finally led to the events 
that had since happened. There were 
maity gentlemen iii that court who well 
knew how lender a point it was to cross 
the Company’s toriitoiy; the British go¬ 
vernment would not allow a strange or 
hostile foot to cioss it, except under the 
most extraordinary circumstances. If, 
then, they allowed the Burmese troops to 
come into their territory for the purpose 
of punishing those marauders, that cir¬ 
cumstance alone must carry conviction to 
every mind, that the injuries sustained by 
the Burmese were such that they could 
not be atoned for in any odier way but by 
making a signal example of the aggressors. 
On the 19th May Igffl , their executive 
body, the Court ol%j§i||||ors, approved 

£ f the conduct of thrafp^al government 
l permitting the Burmese troops to enter 
the British ..territory, for the purpose of 
punishing, or attempting to punish, those 
invaders; they, being British subjects, 
located at Chittagong, and receiving assis¬ 
tance and protection from the Company. 
When the Court of Directors came to 
tiiat resolution tmd approved of such a 
proceeding, it could only be grounded on 
the fact, that great and glaring cause of 
offence had jipcn given to the Burmese; 
he therefore Contended that such a series 
of j^ iK^pns ought to remove the hos¬ 
tility « / Toe ipind of every man in that 
court ’Who might previously have sup- 
that the hostile conduct of the Bur* 
'tnese government was unprovoked and 
' gratuitous. On the 4th November 1821, 
the Court of Directors came to a resolu¬ 
tion 
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linn—“ That the incorrigible conduct of say, We deplored the acts of the re- 
the Mughs was such as induced tljem to fugccs, and we cannot deny that they were 
approve of the determination to which the the cause of great irritation to the Bur- 
British government had come ; that every mese. We threatened the latter with hos- 
one of tiie marauders who might chance tilitics ; but, conscious that they had a 
to be taken should be delivered over to ttie just cause of complaint, we felt that it 
Burmese authorities, to be put to death.** would only be adding injury to injustice; 
For bis own part, he would rather have if we, whose subjects were the aggres- 
removed every Mugh forty or fifty miles sors, declined to wuge war against them.*’ 
from the frontier, to a distance which Such was the state m which the British 
would prevent them from entering the territories anti the Burmese government 
Burmese territories, instead of deliver- stood, with regard to each other, up to 
ing over to torture and to deal if mdivi- this time. He should now, he thought, 
duals who had been protected by the Bri- remove all doubts, if any such still 
tisli government. lie held this proceed- existed, by reading an extract from that 
ing up as a stigma on their government excellent'- work to which he hail before 
here, and their government abroad; and alluded, he meant Sir John Malcolm's 
if publicity were given to this circum- book oil Indian Point/ He trusted the 
stance, it was easy t$ conceive what court would pay particular attention to Ills 
the feelings of the British public must observations; for when lie quoted from 
be. The energies of England had long that publication, he could not be accused 
been devoted to the cause of humanity— of drawing his arguments from any partial 
she bad long exeited tier best efforts to do source, us lie believed that no one would 
away with the system of slavery ; but venture to deny that the eoucluHions 
when, in compliance with that warmth to which the writer of that book came, 
of philanthropic feeling which was uui> ware drawn from facts alone. At 
versally diffused, she was attempting to page 5515 were the following remarks 
remove that odious system, what answer “ From the day that the Mugh cmi- 
' could be given, if it were said—“ You are grants were permitted to colonise so near 
now complaining of trifling injuries sus- the frontier, tiie natural passions and pa- 
tained by slaves; but i will shew you tribtic resentments of that tribe, our feel- 
where your government has given overbid mgs of humanity, and the principles of 
torture and to death, hundreds and thou- our internal rule, came in violent collision 
sands of individuals, your own subjects " with the arrogant pretensions, the offended 
Fioin that time, Novembci 1821, irritation pride, and the indignant jealousy of the 
increased from year to year between the Burmese government, and these Conflict- 
Company’s subjects anti the Burmese ; ing causes soon created aggressions and 
and could it be said, after what he had retaliations, which it was easy to foresee 
stated, that no provocation had been given might sooner or later terminate in will, 
to the latter; that sufficient had noL been These reasonable grounds, which the Bur- 
done to induce them to come and drive iis int-se had for i&contcnt, had certainly not 
from the frontier, if they could effect that increased during'’the administration of 
object? Were they jAvpared to come to laird Hastings." Tiie court (said Mr. 
such a conclusion after the long couti- Hume) would be pleased to remark, that 
nued aggressions against the Burmese, and the gallanlHifficer -.aid, tfiat the “ rcasona- 
the various inettecfual representations ble grounds whirii the Burmese had for 
they bad made ta^flofaiverniiient ? Could discontent had not increased." Tliegnl- 
itbesald that th^^jPjibenced unprovoked lant officer in this admission, it would be 

hostilities ?' Uiirmfl’not, on the con- ^seen, allowed what no man in his senses 
trary, act justly and fairly? He thought would attempt to deny, that the British 
that they aid ;,the laws of war wnd of na- government had given sufficient cause to 
tions were opposed to the system which engender the provocation which, in the 
the British government had pursued^ He end, led to the insolence and threatenings 
bad hitherto spoke of the acts of former $ of the Burmese government. He fancied 
governments ; he had named nn Governor, he had now brought the court into a proper 
general. The question was: Did Lord situation for forming a judgment on this 
Amherst and his council do their best to important point, tliejustice or injustice of 
placetbemselves in such a situation with the war hung ^pnljpftfy on the correctness 
the Burmese, as to deserve peace at their or incorrectness of that statement. He 
hands? He thought not; they hurried therefore besought the court to call for 
to war too precipitately. Did Lora Minto, further documents and information, and 
when such inroads were made OiHhf BrL to use their own eyes and ears in exatnin- 
tv!i *r < l ec ^* re war iduiiedhtoly ? ing into the truth of the matters to which 

•T ., 7 '? r Hastings precipitately rush into he bed called their attention. Should the 
hostilities ? No. These noblemen acted etatqpients he had made turn out to be in- 
wiui more prudence; and he was con- accurate, he would then consent to blame 
h< ij if Minto were alive, he the gallant officer, whose book had misled 

would, if asked the question, be ready to him ; and be would blame his correspond- 
Jmatu Joum. Vox.. XXIII. No. 183. P eot. 
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cut, who was ait eye-witness df the whole mount every' where* and wo v?ill punish 
transactions. If, however, they should evermattemot to lessen our power as trea- 
provc to be founded in tiuth, he asked, in son our authority." Let them de- 

wliat situation would hon. ptoprietors be clore, in language like this, that such was 
placed, if thus instructed, they affirmed their determination, and they might be 
that the Burmese had no reasonable ground assured that such a declaration would do 
for complaint, no cause for irritation, and moi e to raise their character for honour 
that they began a war which, on tlieii (the and integrity, than Ihe falsehood and hy- 
Company’s) part, was totally unprovoked ? peerisy they had indulged in hitherto. He 
He had laid before them a continued se- saig, jboldly and at once, that every man 
ries of piovocatious and outrages peipe- who |yivc his assent tD the votes pioposed 
trated by oui people towards the Uuimesc, this day, if he did not violate his own con- 
and he viould contend, that it was the science,’violated at least an act of pailia- 
height of impolicy and rashness in Lord meat# lie Would quote this act, because 
Amherst to iinbiue Ins hands in the blood lnadj^peojile thougllt there was mueli vir- 
of that people, alter having excited, by tue in act of parliament. Ilis own 
our own acts, those feelings of hosiihiy opinion on the subject Was, that acts of par- 
nnd resentment, which were now put lbilh hanient, geneially speaking, only pressed 
in justification of the war. Another icason hard upon the wcuUttndule they let the 
for his dissenting from the voMfcnf thanks, sliong go free.—^[Tlienon. proprietortlien 
wnsfoiiiultd on an ad of parliament; he read sec .'Si of-the act 2dtli GeO. III., 
alluded to .111 net which, he icgictted, had cip. ‘2J .]—Now if he were to refei to the 
not been long ago removed lioni the sta- history of’’India, and to consider every 
tute hook, as its provisions had been le- wai v.liich we had uudeflbtketi, he did not 
jieatedly violated by tile Indian govern- hesitate to st itp that vreJ™fl 't^B|flected the 
incut. Fie had on two previous occasions “honour ard policy’^Suf ihe nation, and 
In ought the subject of these violations be- bad no otliei object in vle^-but bur own 
fore the court; and on both occasions was aggrandizement. The ait'explicitly set 
he met with piotestatinns, that the ISutish forth, “ that it shall not he lawful for the 
government hud not voluntarily iuteifeied Governor-general in council of Vort Wil- 
witli the native powers, hut" had done mo liam, without the express authoilly and 
more than stood upon its own defence, toncunencc of the Court of Directors, or 
Now those wlio know the frivolous pie- of the Secret Committee, either to declare 
texts 011 which stntes in the neighbourhood or commence hostilities, or to entci into 
of our tciritoiies hail been invaded, could any tieaty for making war against any of 
notlmllnathtohe.il smheant and hypo- the native pi lines nr states 111 India, or 
crisy made Use of to defend such aggies- any treaty guaiautecing the dominions of 
sinns. Much mine honest and manly such piim.es or states, except where liosti- 
wouhl it be to say, at once, “ this is a bad lilies should Have been commented, or 
act, tins is an nit of aggiession, but llie prepaialmiis actually made foi the attack 
upholding of British nsee^hmey in India of the lhitish nation in India,, or of some 
calls for its adoption.”* A*peel .1 ration of of the states and princes, whose dominions 
tins soit might, to be sure, expose their it shall be engaged^by subsisting treaties, 
clpven loot; they would then stand in the to defend.” It appealed from this, that 
open and undisguised positioinnf the con- there were only two cases in which the 
querorsof India, and they would no longer Goveriior-geneial was authorized, upon 
feel it necessiry to shrink from the justifi- his own lesponsibilitjttip commence hosti- 
cation of the po'icy they It6d perseveiingly ' litres against the natfiNSf pow ci s in India : 
pursued. They had repeatedly <lisSj>*& where the native pdvvers had ^commenced 
proved of the attneks which their seiv.ints"* hostilities against us, or our allies; and 
had inatle on the native sovereigns In- where it dtes notorious that they were pre- 
dia, but hod they ever objected to tfflrkecp- paring themselves for suchTiostilities. He 
ing possession of the temtoiics thus pro-"* contended that the Burmese war did not 
cured? (Ih-art) It would be better *if #comc under the principle of either of these 
their words and actions agreed Let them cases; and that, therefore, Lord Amherst 
not attempt to claim a character for ini- was 'not niithonzed in commencing that 
partiality, whilst they wrr oppressing and war, without the authonty of the Court of 
gulping down by wholesale eveiy native Directors, or of the Secret Committee, 
power. Let them not'prate ahtibt for- He would ask, whether preceding Gover- 
benranee, whilst they were retaining every nors-gerifcral had acted as Lord Amherst 
conquest which had been thrown into their bod done ? It must be evident to every 
hands by the Torture of years (Hear >J one who considered the distance of India 
If it were congenial to the character of from this country, and the loug period 
the British power in Iudia, if its mainte- which must necessarily elapse .in making 
nance and security depended on the goint and returning communications between 
of obtaining the sovereignty of the whole them, that the attacks ofctlie native princes 
of India, let them .0 o < >> avow it, and say must bo repelled by instant hostilities, 
openly,’" the British aims must lie para- without waiting for authority .‘from the 
, home 
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home government. Tie act of parliament 'every principle of sound policy. Lord 
to which he had'referred made at^|excep- H&stingk had pointed out for bis successor 
tion for Sltcli cases. He however main- the policy lie ought to have followed, 

tained, that in all cases Where’circuin- Hut it nufoitunately happened, that the 

stances would allow of reference being value of that great man’s services were not 
made to the home government, the Go- opprecutcd until the lamentable deficiency 
vemor-general was hound tornake it, and of Lord Amheist was discovered. Lord 
not to commence hostilities until he had Amherst chose to follow a different policy ; 
obtained the sanction of the Court of Di- and now they were, called together to 
rectors, or nftlie Secret Committee, autlio- thank him for it. lie could not, for two 
rlsed by the Hoard of Control. 'Htm- did or three reasons, give his consent to any 
Lord Ha-tingS act w jth respect to the war such vote. Fir«t, because of the weakness 
against the Pindarrees’ Pid he rashly o^his admiiiistiatiou ; and because the rc- 
and inconsiderately enter upon tl^jvar ; solution said, that his lordship deserved 
or did he not, on the contrary, apply to their thanks “ foi carying on a just war to 
the home government.fpr insfntetipns, as a favourable conclusion ” Now suppus- 
to bow he was to act? Evef* proprietor ing the war to have been commenced on 
present wopld recollect, that Lord Hast- just grounds he maintained, that l.orcl 
ings wrote to fee^Qburt.of Directors, de- Amherst deserved anything but thanks for 
scribing the atfttrities which the Pindarrccs the manner in which lie had prosecuted 
had committed, and wefe committing; and it. IVhen wai had been carried into an 
asked, whether they would allow linn to enemy’s country, it had often been the fate 
make war upon them, for tfce* purpose of of the invaders to be ill pioviiled with the 
putting The Court of Dnec- necessaiy resources to ensure success, nnd 

tors gave'tjfj mous a]>provni to the in sticlra ease the blame of failure must 

application. lordship. The conduct restAijmn those who sc|it out such an ill- 
of I>oid IfoSftpgs was wise nnd ch-ticet: pioxided expedition; and not upon those 
he was aware, that the ciicumstances of who arc appointed to command it. It 
the case did not require him to have im- would l»- well, if, on future occasions, an 
mediate recourse to arms, and he therefore enemy’s terijtoiy should not he invaded 
resolved'to pursue the path clnlkcd out frff without liioic consideration being display- 
liim by the act,'of parliament, and to riSfrr eil foi the wants and comforts of the urmy 
the question of |Wce or war to the deci- than that winch land Amherst shewed in 
sum of the Court of Directors. Lord sending the tremendous power lie did into 
Amherst, howevci, who unfortunately was the Hurmese cinpiie. If the war were 
not gifted with the piudencc and judg- unjust in its origin, there was reason 
rncnt which had distinguished his picdc- enough on that point for Ins objecting to 
eessor, resolved, in a case which might the vote; 1ml if it were a just warfare, 
have been Referred to the home govern- then the heedless way in which it was pio- 
meiit, witli ns little injury to the Com- scented, was uithnctit toscnsine his ton- 
pany’s interests as was experienced in the tempt and CdBdignnatioii. He icpcutcd, 
case of the war with the Pmdaiices, to that land Atnheist had lavished, with a 
winch he hud just alluded, to declare war prodigality unpnralled in our history, tho 
at once against the Hurmese; towards blood and. bravery of Hritisli subjects, 
whom, even if they had been the nggres- Was he (air. Hume) asked how he stip- 
sors, which he denied, the Governor-gene- ported this,assertion, he would tell them 
ral ought to have jfej|ntmcd the same for- in a few wortht.. The war against the Bur- 
bearaiicc a), ha^Jpgii shown liy I.ord ^pse was dtTutied, and tiieir territories 
Mmto, Lord Hastings, and iiis other pre-^hnvaded, in the moritli of March, lft24. 
decessors. The conduct of Lord Amherst, At a time, when the monsoon was coming 
tlien, in departing fiom the line of policy on, <gtd when it was impractieahle to 
winch had been pursued for so many years ^eairy war into the heart of the Bunncse 
by our Govcrtiors-general m India, ought empire, without such a waste of men and 
to lie visited with the condemnation of* money ns the occasion neither called for 
that court, nud of every person anxious for nor justified. Lord Amherst sent a forec 
the security of the British power in India, to liang&in, the progress of which involv. 
Hu would now, for argument’s sake, sup- ed suc.li a loss of mood and of uensure, as 
pose that the war, was to the full as just was never seen before, nor, he hoped, 
and as much called for, as its supporters woul&ever be again seen. A force was 
were desirous of maintaining; and in employed, # which was admitted on all 
this case they must ^collect there was hanejg to have been as fine a one ns ever 
another point for their, consideration, went from the confines of India. Now 
namely'the manner in which Lord Amt what was the course this armament pur- 
had conducted it. Now he had no sued? It was ordered to remain encamp- 
"•ilwiticni in affirming, that, from the be- ed In the place where it first landed- 
ginning to the &id of the business, his an island,—which the planners 
lordship adopted a line of conduct opposed pedition did not kn 
to the statute law of the land, as well as to " the force was 
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order to march up the enemy’s country. 
This first step displayed an ignorance in 
the directors of the expedition, the equal 
of which was only to he found in that of 
the planners of the Walchercn expedition. 
The army thus cooped up, found it im¬ 
possible to prosecute their operations any 
further during that season; and thus re¬ 
mained a prey to privation and disease, at 
a time when they should have been en¬ 
gaged in active exertions. They were 
compelled to wait there till the return of 
cold weather, in order to ensure the 
chance of success in the business in which 
they were embarked. Now if any one 
should appiove of the entering upon this 
war by Lord Amherst, surely they could 
not but condemn the commencing it in 
the manner he had described^ and nt the 
season which was selected by Ills lordship. 
They would reply, he was confident, in 
the negative. He maintained the fact, 
that the death of every man who fell a 
victim to disease iu the ill-planned expe¬ 
dition to Rangoon, was to be laid nt the 
door of those who advised that nWvefhcnt. 
From the expei ience he had had in being 
attached to a body of troops which suffer¬ 
ed in the seveiest manner from the cli¬ 
mate, he could say, that the soldier who 
would face, without hesitation, the bay¬ 
onet and the cannon, lost his energy and 
efficiency when he saw debility and sick¬ 
ness surrounding him on every side. 
When the monsoon was over, our troops, 
instead of being Hushed with health, and 
anxious to meet the enemy, were much 
dispirited. But he must do justice to the 
gallantry of these troops; they were al¬ 
ways ready to turn out and face the foe 
whenever lie presented hinMhSf in the field. 
But at the close of the monsoon, there was 
hardly a single detachment fit to take the 
field in the whole army. It would be 
idle to deny, that if they had had a dis¬ 
ciplined adversary to contend with, the 
conflict would have termuifflcd in results 
which every one of them would have had 
reason to deplore. Good fortune, rathei^ 
than good management, had favoured 
them ; and that circumstance of itself was 
sufficient for his witholding his con¬ 
cur! ence to the vote of thanks to Lord 
Amherst, who had left, the honour and 
safety of the British empire in India so 
much to chance. He#fiad another point 
to urge on the notice of the court in con¬ 
sidering whether a vote of Uianks ought to 
lie adjudged to Lord Amherst for his 
inode of conducting the Burmese war. 
He would put it to any member, whp was 
inclined to approve of such a vote, whether 
any other mam but Lord Amherst would 
have left the frontier on the Nunf river, 
with only a few guns and a very small 
force of horse, und consequently open to 
the attack of the whole army of Arracan ? 
Such a lamentable want of foresight and 


judgment was there displayed, by his lord¬ 
ship, $0»at Capt. Noton’s detachment at 
Rainoo—a party composed of as brave 
soldiers as ever carried arms, was cut off 
almost to a man, by an overwhelming 
force. He had been assuied by one of the 
officers who had escaped from the 
slaughter, that the supply of ammunition 
to the troops was so scanty, that they were 
compelled to husband it with the greatest 
care. They, however, maintained the po¬ 
sition they had taken, because they never 
considered ij, possible that government 
intended that its support should depend 
upon them alone. They were daily look¬ 
ing out for supplies and reinforcements, 
and H vtas not till the last cart ouch 
was used, that tha^axmviction flashed 
upon their mind, d£pRhey were utterly 
abandoned to the rage of tlw enemy. 
The fate of this detachment reflected 
disgrace on Lord Amherst; and until the 
circumstancdk under which it originated 
should be explained, he would not consent 
to the proposed resolution. He had still 
a further cause of complaint against his 
lordship. He could not concur in the 
panegyric which had that day been passed 
upon him, when he contemplated the 
manner in which he had treated one of the 
finest corps, 1,000 strong, that Bengal 
e'tfcr possessed. He well recollected, that, 
at the commencement of the Burmese 
war, the terror inspired by those people 
was very great; and that, on the Chitta¬ 
gong frontier, which was the destination 
of this corps-—it was believed that the 
people made use of certain incantations 
which rendered litem invincible. How 
could he then agree to a vote of thanks to 
Lord Amherst when he was informed that 
his lordship had driven to mutiny a corps 
placed under his eye at Barrackpore, which 
had not lost five men by desertion ? He 
had driven them to mutiny by refusing to 
listen to their complaints, and to order 
them the supplies without which they could 
not set out to Chittagoitg ? IIow could 
he (Mr. Hume) agree to such a proposi¬ 
tion when he was (dso told that his lord- 
ship allowed 500 of these men to be mowed 
down by artillery, and to be sniped by our 
infantry, because they had declared their 
resolution not to do that, which they could 
not, in fact do, without the assistance they 
required ? He had, on,more than one oc¬ 
casion, stated his opinion that this affair at 
Barrackpore was one of the most revolting 
massacres that ever was perpetrated in the 
British dominions, and that opinion yet 
remained unchanged He asked again, 
could the origin, progress, and actual re¬ 
sult of that transaction lie stated? He 
had beard that the report of the Court of 
Inquiry appointed to examine into the 
affair, had been communicated to the 
Court of Directors. If such were their 
case, they had kept it entirely from the 

public 
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public eye, and hod contrived, by so doing, not one of the native officers joined in tbe 
to render themselves parties in the iniquity mutiny; but when General Dalxel charged 
of the transaction. They must know them, on their allegiance to the company, 
where the fault lay;—and, whether it was to fall out of the ranks, they immediately 
with the Governor-general, orHhe Com- complied ; and joined the English troops, 
tnander-in-chief of the forces, or any thus proving their attachment to the 
other person, it became them to disclose country and their title to tbe character of 
it, and to let the blame fall where it was loyal men. If it were proper to punish 
due. At the present moment, wanting men for misconduct, it was equally right 
full and precise information on this sub- to reward them for good conduct. It 
ject he would be sorry to say, that die might, therefore, have naturally been ex¬ 
person most in fault was Lord Amherst; pected that Lord Amherst would have 
but with respect to one part of the melan- bestowed some mark of approbation on the 
cboly transaction he (Mr. Hume) would native officers, who had done every thing 
be able to show, beyond all question,* that in their power to suppress the mutiny; 
Lord Amherst was highly blaineahle. He and failing in that object, had quttted the 
must, however, again repeat that (ie was ranks of their comrades and rallied round 
not in a situation Jo. give an opinion as to the Company’s troops. But this had not 
whether there we|||p»e persons who were only not been done, but a general order had 
even more entitlcaro blame than his lord- been issued, in which the affair at Barrack- 
ship. He had before, in reference to this pore was denominated a disgraceful muti- 
subjcct, accused Lord Amherst of having ny, and the officers were dismissed from 
acted with cruelty and precipitation. He the service on the supposition that that 
(Mr. Hume) had been blamed for having aifair could not have taken place without 
done so, and he had heard it asserted, more the corfsent and concurrence of those offi- 
audibly than in a whisper, that ho should cers. The hon. prop, then read the order 
have directed his indignation against the alluded to: (for which nee Anal. Joum., 
Commander-in-chief instead of the Go- vol. xix., p. 467.) He thought that the 
vernor-general, were they prepared to issuing of such a general order was more 
approve of his causing to be mowed down, likely to retard bringing any future inuti- 
with artillery, one of the finest regiments ny to a close, than any thing that could 
in India, without knowing more respect- have been devised. If this act stood alone 
ing the circumstances which led to such a he thought no body of men could come to 
terrible catastrophe. Until that was done the conclusion that Lord Amherst had 
lie must blame Lord Amherst, the Com- acted with wisdom and justice. lie would 
mandcr-in-chief, and above all, the Court now draw his facts from a source which 
of Directors who had suppressed infor- could not he accounted partial, to prove 
mation, which, on every principle of jus* how the Indian Government strove to keep 
tice and policy, ought to have been laid all information upon this subject from 
before the proprietors: he introduced getting abroad. A letter was written to 
this subject into the present discussion every eriitof^pf a newspaper in India, 
because, in his opinion, it formed part of commanding hint not to publish any in- 
Lord Amherst’s conduct in the manage- formation relative to this transaction, which 
merit of the war. The regiment, in quos- might be received by him, whether it was 
tion, was ordered to march to the Clntta- good or bad. lie had in his possession a 
gong frontier, to act against the Burmese; letter from an editor of one of the Indian 
but, for the causeahfefore mentioned, they journals, stating that he had received a 
refused to obey unis order. If it were communicatidpof the description, to which 
necessary, he cobid prove that the 13th ^lic (Mr. Hume) had alluded, from the 
regiment mutinied at Midnapoie from Persian secretary to Government, and 
similar causes; and the vaccillation exhi- commanding him not to take any notice 
bited by the government, on that occasion, of having received it in his journal, on 
served to encourage the mutineers at Bar- pain of the highest displeaswrc of Govern- 
rackpore. Suppose, that, for the sake of ment. lie thought, therefore, that the 
argument, he were to admit that Lord court had a right to expect, under those 
Amherst did not, in any way, interfere to circumstances, tliat the result of the in- 
hring about the dreadful massacre at Bar- quiry, which wife instituted upon that 
rackpore; he must nevertheless condemn melancholy affair, by the officers on the 
him for having afterwards sanctioned that spot, should be laid before it, in order to 
proceeding. After the mutiny waa sup- come 'to a decision as to the party that was 
pressed, a document was published/ which to blame, ’ He could not, in the absence 
ought, in his opinion, to determine the of all information, be expected to approve 
court as to the manner in which they of Lord Amherst for an act which was 
should d««l with the motion before them, enough to shake the obedience of every 
It was dated Fort William, and, therefore native regiment in the British service. He 
.Lord Amherst must be deemed responsible did not think that the danger which might 
for it. In order to make this document have resulted from that act, arose so much 
intelligible, it was necessary to state that from the execution, by military law, of 
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500 individuals, as from the circumstance, 
that at that time the British army was 
entering into the territory of an cnejny, 
of whose resources the English were al¬ 
most ignorant, and when there were be¬ 
sides serious giounds for apprehension 
from the eastern and western sides of the 
Peninsula of India. Those calamitous 
results, which one might naturally have 
expected to follow this military exei ution, 
did not ensue; hut he believed it would 
require kindness and icgnrd to he shewn 
for many years tow aids the native troops, 
befoie tlieir feelings of resentment could 
be softened. Those vindictive feelings had 
not been diminished by the punishment 
inflicted by laird Amherst on those of the 
mutineers, whose sentence was commuted 
from hanging to hard labour on the high 
roads. Sue h a punishment was considered 
more disgraceful and uuol than death it¬ 
self liy Br.inuns, and men of honourable 
feeling The Couitof D.ioitors were en¬ 
titled to the .ippinhatioii of that (ouit for 
ordering that punishment to he remitted, 
and he supposed that order had been given, 
because, upon u icview of the whole ca*c, 
it appeared only due to the sufferers, lie 
was pcifoctly aware that it required tfie 
strong aim of powci to suppress a mutiny 
w hen it was once commenced ; hut he 
thought that even then, power ought to 
be* tenipei ed by merry , and that those pos¬ 
sessing powei should never forget thoii 
duty as men and chrstians. He would 
read to the court a letter on this suh|eci 
fioui the holt. (.'apt. Amhcist, to an otli- 
ter of the Bengal service. It stated as 
follows.—” Public tumour will have pio- 
lialily conveyed, eu* tins reaches von, the 
account of the Goveiuor-ggmial’s iet.il. 
As he wishes the giounds which have in¬ 
duced the aiithoiities at home to adopt (ins 
measure, to he made as public as possible, 
that.ill may have an oppoiUtility of judging 
of its justice, 1 send you the paiticulurs 
of the case.’’ He would now direct the 
earnest attention of the court to one pas- 
tinge in this letter. It had been stated liy 
Loid Amherst and his friends, ns one 
reason for limiting the hhcity of the press 
in India, that theie was no public m that 
country*, capable of propel ly console) ing 
acts of state. land Amhcist had repeat¬ 
edly objected to nllow the press to become 
umpne in any ease where others veto con¬ 
cerned ; but as soon as his own conduct 
was blamed, he deshed that “ all may 
have an opportunity of judging of injus¬ 
tice,” even those whom he had before 
declared as incapable of funning any judg¬ 
ment. He (Mr. Hume) could not let 
that opportunity pass of making those ob¬ 
servations on the press. He was glad he 
1 had caught one of us enemies on the slip. 
* It proved wlmt inconsistencies a man 
•^flight be guilty of, if he should ever devi- 
sfate from the path of principle; and that 


the only way to escape falling into incon¬ 
gruities, was by adhering strictly to the 
dictates of reason. The letter then went 
on to state*—“The first observation is, 
the du)aj#vhi(h occurred in sending home 
the report of the Court of Inquiry, on the 
causes, which led to the mutiny at Barrack- 
poor ; the second is that the evils disclosed 
before that court, were not immediately 
redressed; the third, that the government 
omitted to comment on the report when 
forwarding it home. The answer to the 
first is, that the report was so voluminous, 
that touch time necessarily elapsed, before 
it could be pet used by the menilicrs of go¬ 
vei nment, attending at the same time to the 
routine of their official duties. Tlielate Mr. 
Adam was also, at that lime, shortly expect¬ 
ed in Calcutta, and 4jfe Governor-general 
was anxious, wit urallyjro obtain th|] opinion 
of so expenenced a man upon suih an 
important question. The answer to the 
second is, that if the mint had delayed 
their ptcripitdtc judgment about ^Kbit- 
night, they would have found, that not 
only all evils were rcdiessed, but that ad¬ 
ditional pay and comforts weie granted 
to the Hoops in Arratan.” Now, he 
asked the court, whether they were not of 
opinion, that hyr attending, in the first 
instance, to the complaint of the tioops, 
that their former eomfoits and mn- 
vemences when taking the field against 
their enemy had been denied them, had 
been attended to and redressed, whether 
they did not think that all the mischief of 
that lamentable affair might have been 
avoided . and, if so, must not very great 
blame rest in some quartei, which ought 
to he fully known? The letter picreeded : 
“ As to the (lord complaint, it is an¬ 
swered, that all comment was omitted, 
because none was required, the case being 
as clear as possible, and loqmnng no ex¬ 
traordinary mielleel” (that, *-aid Mr. 
Hume, was truly a fine compliment to 
to the Court of Dnectois) to determine 
who were to blame and who were not. 
It was omitted out of delicacy to Sir E. 
Paget, who, as a member of the govern¬ 
ment, must have passed a censure on him¬ 
self and on those immediately responsible 
to him.” An avvkwaid secret was thus 
divulgid, namely*, the intimation that the 
lcpott i ensured Sir 15. Paget and those 
that acted under his orders. If that gal¬ 
lant officer had any regard for his charac¬ 
ter, wind) this letter hatl a tendency to 
implicate, he must either sit down with 
the s^gmn upon him, or call for the docu¬ 
ment referred to. If Lord Amherst was 
innocent, he (Mr. Iliune) had done him 
great injustice. The blame, he now be¬ 
lieved, attached to other quartets; and lie 
called for documents in order to judge 
whether he was correct. His object was, 
not to condemn Lord Amherst, but to 
cause the production of further papers. 

He 
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He believed it would not be denied that it 
was the paramount duty of an executive 
government to see that ample means were 
provided for the sustenance of troops 
despatched on foreign service. might 
be remembered, that when a law change 
took place in the commissariat depart¬ 
ment, the reason assigned was the neces¬ 
sity of supplying the troops with greater 
rapidity and certainty. Now the facts 
which had come to his knowledge induced 
him to assert, that tiie Bengal army never 
left its cantonments on its own soil worse 
provided than it did in the last war. This 
was the sole cause of a great deal of the 
disease and disappointment which that 
army experienced. I lu did not complain 
so much of the troops u> Arracau dying 
of disease, as of tlgjjlfe dying through the 
neglect of the Indian government in fur¬ 
nishing supplies. The outcry rai.ed in 
India against this disgraceful ami un- 
DeCtyfeUiy want of supplies wus the cause, 
lie*'bejieved, of an inquiry being insti¬ 
tuted into the matter. So great was the 
want of necessaries, as to cause disease 
and death in every rank, unld, at one 
time, no moie than 180 men ht for mili¬ 
tary duty could be found in the whole 
army. ILid the Burmese possessed any 
ordinaly portion of enterpiise, and had 
they at the same lime but known the fact 
of our soldiers perishing from disease, they 
would have cut off the whole nuuy to a 
mini, without any possibility of escape, 
land Amlieist was at the head of the go¬ 
vernment, and lie ought to have had the 
precaution to take measures, not only for 
the military suppoit of the soldiers, but 
for their actual sustenance j and, in jus¬ 
tice to those soldicis, who shewed m (hat 
campaign as much knavery ns had ever 
been shewn before by any set of men, a 
full and impaitml inquiiy was necessity. 
Having now stated wlut he consideied 
the conduct of Loul Amherst to have 
been, lie begged to shew the diffcience 
between his piocccdings and those of Sir 
T. Monro. He had heaid accounts so 
honourable to that officer's kindness and 
humanity, and so stiongly proving the 
attention, regard, and foresight with w liich 
lie provided for the wants of the troops, 
that he should feel himself guilty ot injus¬ 
tice to that officer if he did not mention 
his peculiar worth to the court. He (Mr. 
Hume) only wished that Sir T. Monro 
had been at the head of the government 
when these unfoitunate dissentions first 
began. How different would have been 
the course he would have followed! *He 
would have preserved, for the necessities 
of the country, thousands of gallant men, 
who had fallen victims to disease and 
want. Bapine, w Inch necessarily attended 
upon a state of hostility, would either 
have been entirely prevented by unbroken 
peace, or greatly diminished under bis 
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personal influence. He made these ob¬ 
servations, becouse he wished that the 
Cojgrt of Directors would not allow any 
motive of private friendship or interest, 
or any solicitation of official persons to 
induce them to send out an individual to 
India as Governor of thatempite, whom 
they believed in their hearts to be unable 
to discharge the duties of so high a sta¬ 
tion. He understood that the Directors 
were not all agreed as to the propriety and 
expediency of Lord Amherst’s being 
sent to India; and, for ull the evils that 
bad followed the appointment of that 
noble lord, the Court of Directors had to 
answer in the sight of God and man. 
But if the Couit of Directors elected 
persons to fill high situatioi.6 to which 
they weie not equal, then the blame did 
not rest entirely with them. The pro¬ 
prietors individually shared the odium 
with the Directors, lie exhorted them, 
theiefore, in future to correct the errors 
into which they had fallen, lie icpcated, 
that wo wete not in a condition to award 
approbation to Lord Amherst. He was 
not speaking of hail in Ins capacity a» a 
pnviile gentleman. In private life, lie 
line) hc.ml, he wus a icspected and a re¬ 
spectable character. He (Mr. Hume) 
was perfectly convinced in his own mind, 
th it the woild had sustained more mischief 
from imbecility and ignorance than from 
direct rogueiy. (//car, hear ') lie was 
not prepared to give the vote required of 
lntn, and Ins l Casons for thib inability lie 
had explained to the court. He would 
therclmc move as an amendment, that all 
the words m the ougmuJ resolution after 
the word “ that’’ lie expunged, and the 
following iiise^cd in their place 

“ That this court cannot agree to vote 
thanks to Lord Amherst, the Governor- 
gcueutl in Judin, for Ins conduct in the 
war with the Burmese, as the details of 
the causes and progress of that wn have 
not been hud before tins court, to enable it 
to form a calm and deliberate opinion on 
such an important subject, particularly as 
the legislature has, m the ‘24-th Geo. III. 
cap. 23 and subsequent acts, declared, 
that ‘ to pursue schemes ot conquest and 
extension of dominion m India, are mea¬ 
sures repugnant to the wish, the honour, 
and policy ot this nation; and that it 
shall not be lawful for the Governor-gene¬ 
ral and Council of Fort-William, without 
the express consent and authority of the 
Court of Directors, either to declare war 
or commence hostilities, except when hos¬ 
tilities have actually commenced, or pre¬ 
parations actually made for the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities against the Bri¬ 
tish nation in India,’ of which this court 
has no satisfactory account, and as Lord 
Amherst did declare war and invade the 
territory of the Burmese government, 
contrary to the law of the land and with¬ 
out 
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out the previous sanction of the Court of 
Directors, this court cannot approve of his 
conduct.” % 

Mr. Hume again rose for the purpose 
of stating, once for all, in order that it 
might not be supposed he wished to im¬ 
ply censure m the amendment; that his 
desire was the suspension of all judgment 
in the business until further information 
was afforded. 

Sir John Malcolm said, thut he had 
come to the discussion of the question 
before the eourt with feelings of the 
utmost impartiality, lor he had not had 
time to peruse the voluminous documents 
placed before the court. There were, it 
must be allowed, many points in the 
speech of the lion, member for Aber¬ 
deen, in the justice of which every one 
must concur; but thei e were also several 
which he, lor one, could not but condemn. 
As the lion, member had so frequently al¬ 
luded to his (Sir J. ’s) recent publication, 
he felt lumselt imperatively called upon to 
declare his own views and his own state¬ 
ments ; and, in so doing, he would shew 
how different they were Irom those which 
the hon. member had thought proper to 
attribute to him. The impressions Ins 
mind had received, he hud deliberately 
stated and presented to the public eye; 
and sure he was, if his recollection of the 
terms in which he had stated them served 
him in the least, that they were far tioin 
warranting the inferences the hon. mem¬ 
ber had drawn from them. lie did not 
intend to blame the lion, member lor 
drawing these conclusions; but, on the 
contrary, lie ought rather to return him 
1ns cordial thanks for the generous way 
in which he had treated /what he (Sir 
J. M.) hud written His (Sir J. M.’s) 
attention in writing that work had been 
solely directed to facts, and lie begged to 
be allowed to say, in liis own justieation, 
dint he pretended to nothing further than 
to make a faithful record of those farts. 
He would, in the first place, dispose of 
the circumstunees which related to the 
settling of the Mngh emigrants on the 
Chittagong frontier. This course com¬ 
mon fairness to Lord Amherst dictated; 
and he must say, that the faults com¬ 
mitted in locating them there. If faults 
they could be called, were certainly those 
of humanity; and eirois of that descrip¬ 
tion, as the hon. member had justly ob¬ 
served, they were always inclined to par¬ 
don. He f Sir J. M.) might be wiong in 
his view of that subject, hut lie could not 
certainly approve of the policy w hich di¬ 
rected the locating of those emigrants so 
near that particular frontier; he be¬ 
lieved they had, utter finding a refuge in 
our dominions, been guilty of very great 
atrocities. The Company had settled 
them on a spot where it was considered 
they would become more humane and 


civilized ; but instead of cultivating the 
arts of peace, they had perpetrated the 
most unjustifiable aggressions on the inha¬ 
bitants of the Burmese territories. The 
Company liad, to be sure, endeavoured 
to punish and repress these excesses; 
but this could not he effectually done, 
owing to the nature of the country they 
inhabited, which was a complete jungle 
from one end to the other. The Burmese 
were not, how e\ er, the only people on 
whom the Mughs committed atrocities ; 
the inhabitants of Chittagong Came m also 
for their share. The emigrants thus be¬ 
came not subjects of but rebels to the 
Company. The incessant repetition of 
these outrages iuduecd the Company at 
length to form a* boundary alliance with 
the Burmese government, which enabled 
us to iutioduce Burmese tioopg, to put 
them down. It was impossible to deny 
that success did not follow this mmsuri&jj 
that the Mugh emigrants did hot still 
continue th«ir nggressions on the Bur¬ 
mese ; or that the Burmese authorities 
did not complain of them, and that re¬ 
peatedly, to the British government. But 
could the Compuny, when they knew the 
horrible cruelty which liud been exer¬ 
cised by the Burmese on these poor emi¬ 
grants; could they, he asked, abandon 
them to the disposal ot that government ? 
A sense of what was due to justice in¬ 
duced the Company to endeavour to 
repress the horrible outrages and aggres¬ 
sions perpetrated by the emigrants, and a 
sense of what was due to humanity for¬ 
bade them to give up the aggressors to 
the Burmese. The ongmal sin rested 
with those who had compelled the Mughs 
to emigrate in a body of 50,000 men, with 
a resolution not to return again to their 
own country. The language m which 
they had couched their appeal to the pro¬ 
tection ot the British government was too 
extraordinary to be ever forgotten; it ran 
thus:—“ Return to Arracan we cannot; 
if you choose to slaughter us here, we Bre 
ready to die; but if by force yon drive us 
away, we will go and dwell in the jungles 
of the great mountains, and will seek in 
them that shelter which they afford to the 
lion and the tiger. ” If language such as 
this could have been forgotten, and the 
direful occasion which gave rise to it, the 
Company would soon have found that all 
the petty rajahs on our eastern frontier, 
who were neither inclined to make nor 
capable of milking encronchments on the 
Burmese, would have been swept away 
by the power of that ambitious people, 
who were as vain of their own strength 
as they were ignorant of the duties of 
civilization. It was the opinion of Lord 
Minto, than whom a more moderate man 
never existed, that a war with the Bur¬ 
mese was an event to be expected before 
long, when the trifling importance which 

that 
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that people attacked to the preservation 
of friendly relations with this country was 
considered. He would not now enume¬ 
rate that Various acts of atrocity which 
were committed by the Burnftee on the 
one hand and by the Mugh emigrants on 
the other; but lie would declare this 
(paradoxical as it might appear), that in 
our efforts to quell these excesses, wc bad 
not been so cruel as we ought to have 
been . fflHear, hear/) This assertion be 
deliheratelytnade; he was not for treating 
men with anyexcess of humanity who, 
for a trifling and transitory advantage, 
made no scruple of bathing their hands in 
the blood of their fellow-creatures. This 


epinio& had been held by many eminent 
statesmen. The Com pany bad, however, 


pursued a different^-pmnjF they had been 
indulgent, when ttieytnight to have acted 

r i Kerenty; and could the lion, mcm- 
(I|fr. Hume), he asked, be surprised 


at udder such circumstances there should 
jart of the Burmese, a 


spirit of aggression ? 

Mr. Hum observed, that he had not 
cliarged the Burmese government with 
any such spirit. 

Sir John Mukolm contended that such 


safely declare, that it was not for the in¬ 
terest of the British government to enter 
U|gn such a course. Hie British go- 
vmiment must not only speak, but 
act; it must look at once through 
every question, and say to. its oppo¬ 
nents, “ if you do not desist from your 
present offensive conduct, I will adopt 
such and such meTisurcs .”—(Hear /)— 
And those measures it must always be 
prepared to followup. (Hear, hear!) 
Now when Lord Amherst' arrived in 


India, it was necessary he should proceed 
on the jiolicy lie found in operation, and 
to follow' up, by war, the declarations 
which had been made against the Bur¬ 
mese. He (Sir J. M.) entirely con¬ 
curred in the opinion of that excellent 


man, Lord Minto, that sooner or later a 
war must have taken place with the Bur¬ 
mese ; and if it had not been entered up¬ 
on two years ago, it must have occurred 


before the next four years had drawn ttf 
a close- (Cheers.) TJ 



pic had never hod on opportunity 
suring tlieir strength with ours 
despising the native powers, whom tte 
had subjected to our authority, hid form¬ 
ed a false estimate both of their own 


a spirit dal exist, and that he was ready 
to prove it. 

Mr. //«»«*,—■“ Well, then, if you say so, 
all I know is, that yiSbr hook says dif¬ 
ferently,” 

Sir John Malcolm, in continuation, 
contended that tins spirit of aggression, 
on the part of the Burmese government, 
was observable in all its nets ; its conduct 
grew more arrogant, its letters more in¬ 
sulting. Wc were threatened by its mi¬ 
nisters, and intrigued against by its agents. 
They scarcely deigned to disguise tlieir 
intention of exciting the Maliratta states 
to revolt against us; and this attempt 
was only frustrated by not permitting 
their ambassadors to advance, as they 
desired, to Benares. They must all be 
aware that it was not practicable, in every 
quarrel, to look back to the original 
causes of it; and lie (Sir J. M.) was 
decidedly of opinion that Lord Amherst, 
to u'hom the vote of thanks was this day 
proposed, was only to be considered re¬ 
sponsible for the state in which he found 
the quarrel betw’ccn the British and Bur¬ 
mese governments, and not for the causes 
which led to the differences. His idea 
of the case was, that Lord Amherst was 
bound to consider the differences no fur¬ 
ther than, they affected the general in¬ 
terests of the state with the administra¬ 
tion of which he was charged. The hon. 
member for Aberdeen had contended that 
it would have been more proper in the 
Indian government to limit their opera¬ 
tions to a boundary warfare. Now, from* 
the experience he (Sir J, M.) had had 
of that description of warfare, he could 
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strength and of ouis. It consequently be¬ 
came necessary to inspire them at the 
same time with a sense of their own 
weakness, and of our strength. The wax 
itself, he must beg to remind the hon. 
member, bore not the slightest analogy 
to that against the Pindarnes, who were 
nothing but a crew of migratory ruffians 
and fteebootors. The Burmese, on the 
contrary, formed a regular stute. He 
was ready to admit, that both Lord Min¬ 
to and LonL Hastings had evaded, by 
every means m their power, a war with thin 
Burmese; and that veiy circumstance, 
perhaps, it was that rendered a war on the 
late dissensions breaking out inevitable. 
With regard to the idea of limiting^ tlw 
w r ar to the mere lqcal defence of barriers^ 
he had but one word to say. Of all the 
species of Indian warfare with which he 
was acquainted, he could affirm, that 
none was so expensive as that of frontier 
warfare; and none so unlikely to raise 
the fame and military character of Great 
Britain. It would always be his firm 
conviction, that when Lord Amherst had 
once commenced the wai, be acted right¬ 
ly in prosecuting it as he did. The ion. 
member had asked whether any prudent 
officer would have sent troops to Ran¬ 
goon during the continuance of the mon¬ 
soon. He was not bound to tell the hon. 
member wbat would liatte been the 
course he (Sir J. M.) would have pur¬ 
sued, bad he been charged with the con¬ 
duct of the expedition. But he would 
, ted the hon. member that- with the scan¬ 
ty details he possessed, he should not 
hare ventured to describe that measure 
Q as 
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an imjKjfific and improper. His (Sir J. 
M.’s) experience assured him, that the 
determination of officers was often ref¬ 
lated on the spot by a thousand circum¬ 
stances, which people at a distance could 
not understand. It was not for him 
(Sir J. M.) to say what information the 
government might have possessed which 
k might be considered prudent to withold 
from the public eye. He could not tell 
but that the rivers might have been 
doomed practicable for a coup de main on 
the principal towns of the Burmese em¬ 
pire. He could not say, that, before the 
commencement of the war, he might not 
have considered the fall of Rangoon us 
likely to put an cud to the contest; and 
that expectation might have deceived him 
as it had done others. The lion, member 
bad thought proper to allude to the 
blunders connected with the expedition 
to Walcheren ; and, if Buch errors could 
take place with regard to uu island so 
Dear home, should it be wondered at, 
that similar errors should take place in 
Iiidian warfare ? Allowing that our ex¬ 
pectations of advantage from the capture 
of Rangoon had been disappointed, was 
that cause enough to make us disapprove 
of every measure which followed it ? We 
had known several great men, whose 
images stood in that court, to fail m 
their first enterprise, and yet afterwards 
to be crowned with success; and was 
such failure ever remembered as a blot 
upon their characters ? Certainly not; 
and in common fairness, lit asked the 
hon. member to extend to l^ord Amherst 
that indulgence winch lie would not 
think of witholding from nny other officer. 
From all that the lion, membei had said 
on the subject, he (Sir. J. M.) was not 
confident enough to say, that the mon¬ 
soon was not tfie most proper season lor 
commencing operations at Rangoon ; tor 
it might lie clearly seen, that if tune hud 
been lost during the finp weather, instead 
of during the fold, his lordship would 
have been tauntingly asked, why he hud 
not sent the troops to Rangoon during 
the foul weather, in order to take advan¬ 
tage of the fair weather when it arrived. 
In the course of his speech the hon. 
member had more than once complained 
of the scantiness of information contained 
in the thirteen folio volumes which had 
been prepared for the use of the court, 
and had repeatedly decuired, that tins 
want of information was hit reason for de¬ 
ferring his judgment, and not concurring 
in the present vote. It would have lieen 
as well had din hon. member suspended 
his condemnation, as well as his approba¬ 
tion ; for it no sufficient grounds had been 
offered for applauding Lord Amherst, 
neither was there sufficient grounds for 
condemning him. In some points, in¬ 
deed, the hon. member's speech had re- 
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minded him of what was called ha their 
common country Gibbet justice # by 
which a man was hanged first, and tried 
afterwards. (Laughter.) Ile^scvas ex¬ 
tremely sorry that the hon. member had 
touched upon the subject of Barrack- 
pore. The freedom of discussion, which 
no man valued more highly than he (Sr J. 
M.) did, would not permit him to call 
the hon. member to order; but his 
hon. friend, if he would allow him. to use 
that title, he must say, had wandered 
completely out of the record in intro¬ 
ducing that Hulijcct. His hon. friend 
was in doubt whether the blame of the 
measure was to lie attached to Lord 
Amherst, to his council, or to thft Com- 
mundci-in-cliiefi As a military man, he 
(Sir J M.) could j»y,that the Govenior- 
geueral could have no different course to 
adopt towuids a regiment underlie egy? 
than towards one a thousand nnlesJrOm 
him; and, with respect to Sir E.^fjaget# 
God forbid, that, on the mere unsupport-' 
ed assertion of a puvute letter, the court 
should come to any conclusion detri¬ 
mental to liis character. Let the cir¬ 
cumstances m which that officer was 
placed be taken into consideration. Any 
one who had been among a mutinous 
soldiery—-who knew what danger there 
was in an improper speech, or even in a 
look, or gesture.-Avho was aware of the 
necessity which existed for a prompt and 
vigorous line of conduct, would be slow 
in condemning what, undersuch circum¬ 
stances, an officer of his character had 
done. In speukuig of the general order 
which had been issued after the mutiny 
was put down, he thought his lion, friend 
had assumed as facts certain circum¬ 
stances which were not supported by any 
evidence, which he (SirJ. M.) had yet 
seen. He had asseitecl that the native 
officers were loyal to a man, and had 
shown their allegiance to the Company 
by rallying round their European officers 
when called Upon to do so. He (Sir J. 
M.) would be inclined to give the 
government of India credit for acting, at 
least, with common prudence; and, 
therefore, lie was willing to conclude 
that certain facts had been blfeught to its 
knowledge, which had not, as yet, pub¬ 
licly transpired; and, while he must 
concur in the determination of Ins hon. 
friend to call for further information, he 
still must maintain that he bad no right 
to demand the publication of the secret 
papers of government. A publication of 
those papers might be productive of the 
very worst consequences. Let them sup¬ 
pose a case; say the mutiny of a regiment. 
Let it be supposed that the mutiny had 
been quelled; and that a committee of 
officers had been appointed to examine 
into its causes and progress. Let it be 
further supposed, that this committee bad, 
. discovered 
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discovered that the sane mutinous spirit, 
whid prompted the first regiment, was 
widely spread through the whole of the 
army. Now if, under such circumstances, 
it appeared dangerous to encourage the spi¬ 
rit of mutiny, by promulgating its existence 
at large, would his hon. friend ask for the 
publication of the report made by the ex- 
officers? But the case he (Sir 




ideal dhtifc. It bad been his fortune to be 
one of fibe committee appointed to ex¬ 
amine into the mutiny at Vellore. He 
had been selected along with another 
officer to draw up its report. Now what 
was the advice they forwarded to the 
government? They said, “stop your 
commission instantlyn-iuguire no iurther 
—you are sitting bpendUA barrel of gun- 
powdeftr-and you will be safer in rcmain- 
hm as yyou are, than if you persist in 
publishing what will spread far and wide 
(the disloyalty of your army.” The ad¬ 
vice thus given the government adopted; 
being convinced, that if once an official 
declaration of defection was promulgated, 
the spirit would be greatly increased; and 
if this reasoning were applied to the case 
alluded to by the hon. member, might it 
not offer a justification of the witholding, 
for the present, the report of the com¬ 
missioners of inquiry? With regard to 
the violation of the act of parliament 
expressly made for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting the Indian government from in¬ 
dulging in schemes of conquest, his (Sir 
J. M.’s) opinions were but too well 
known; and he might be pardoned, if he 
merely said one word upon that subject. 
Lord Amherst found tins war forced up¬ 
on him by a concurrence ol circumstances, 
over which be had no control; m the 
same way that former wars had been 
forced upon his predecessors. lie had 
now only to thank the proprietors for the 
patient 'hearing they liad afforded him, 
and to say, that he held an opinion in 
diametrical opposition to ftat avowed by 
the hon. memhc for Aberdeen. That 
hon. member hod called upon the court 
to suspend its approbation from Lord 
Amherst until all the proprietors, both 
individual!^ and collectively, had been 
put in possession of the required informa¬ 
tion. Now be (Sir J. M.) would yield 
to none in his love of free discussion, but 
be must be pardoned for saying, that, on 
the present occasion, he considered his 
hon. friend’s opposition as carried a little 
into the extreme. His hon. friend was 
averse fromcplacing any confidence iu 
the Court of Directors, but he (Sir J. 
M.) followed a different course. Where 
his information was incomplete, he should 
think himself irrational if he duT not place 
some confidence In the directors whom 
hjs bad himself assisted in appointing 
He should, therefore, on the grounde ha 
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had stated, give his entire concurrence to 
the proposed resolutions. 

-gjpr. OUchritt, would state to the court 
uniat was his honest conviction on the 
question before them. There was a 
w tide in the affairs of men,” which might 
lead to ruin as well as to fortune. He 
thought that at the present day men 
were hurried aldng*by such a dangerous 




the thirst of conquest, which urged us to 
undertakings extremely injurious to our 
honour and our interests as a nation. 
This inordinate desire to extend our 
territorial possessions, led us to resort to 
means for the expansion of our empire in 
India which were frequently unjustifiable, 
while the additions of territory thus ac¬ 
quired, were not only unprofitable but 
injurious. This desire of territorial ac¬ 
quisition might be carried entirely too 
far, and it was carried too far at the pre¬ 
sent day. We were now striving to ex¬ 
tend .our advances in the East and tbe 
West. On the subject of the re$&ation 
before the court they were without suffi¬ 
cient information, and he contended that 
it would be an act of injustice to the 
noble lord if they were to pass that vote 
without being sufficiently informed of all 
the details. With that immense jungle, 
that wilderness of papers which the di¬ 
rectors had submitted for the inspection 
of the proprietors, he would have nothing 
to do; lie had made an attempt to wade 
through part of them, but without effect; 
tbe task was beyond his patience, and he 
had given it up. He had looked into two 
or three maps before he was able to find 
out this little island of Shapoorce, and 
when lie did discover it, from the beat 
judgment he could form, it was not in 
our territories. We had taken possession 
of the island, and in the attempt a na¬ 
tive seaman in our service was shot; and 
for tins, forsooth, we must go to war! 
Was there not a piuch more simple and 
effectual course open to us? why not 
have Bent up a sloop of war to Rangoon 
to expostulate with the Burman govern¬ 
ment? It would have answered our purpose 
just as well as an immediate declaration 
of war. He was sorry to perceive that 
amongst the great body of the proprie¬ 
tors there was such a total indifference on 
this important subject, and that so few 
were present when the conduct of their 
government was to be examined. The 
quarrel was, it appeared, commenced for 
an invasion of our territories by the Bur¬ 
mese, but on looking over the papers, be 
saw something like a reprimand to the 
officer of that district for not being aware 
of the exact line of boundary. He bad 
before adverted to the impolicy of extend¬ 
ing our territories; if they looked back to 
history they would find this remark con¬ 
firmed by tiie tote of every nation which 
d 2 had 
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had mad^ its possessions too unwieldy 
for government. Our Indian territoriea 
were already more than sufficiently ex¬ 
tended, and though he concurred in a 
good deal of wlmt had been said as to 
the necessity of taking decisive measures 
to check the insolence of the Burmese, 
yet he could not bring himself to think 
that Lord Amherst was justified in pro¬ 
ceeding to immediate war. But he sup¬ 
posed those who defended the war would 
appeal in its justification to the success 
which attended our arms. He admitted 
that we had been successful, but though 
we might have gained in our purses by 
the war, he feared it would be found that 
it was a gain which we should hereafter 
have to regret. In the other resolutions 
which it was intended to submit to the 
court he fully concurred; he thought the 
officers and men who served in the army 
against the Burmese were entitled to great 
credit for the brave manner in which they 
had conducted themselves. With respect 
to the soldiers, he meant particularly the 
native troops, he thought they deserved 
every thing which could be said of them, 
but it would have been more prudent in 
that court to award them solid pudding 
instead of empty praise. He should like 
to hear that along with this vote of thanks 
which they were about to receive in tlieir 
respective regiments, it was the intention 
of the court that in future their individual 
comforts would be more studied by go¬ 
vernment than they had been hitherto: 
our native troops deserved this from us 
and policy demanded it, if they would 
wish to prevent the recurrence of such 
events os they had to lament at Barrack- 
pore. (Hear >) In the resolution before 
the court there was nn objectionable omis¬ 
sion, no mention was made of “ thanks 
to fortune,” to which we owed so much. 
He thought that we had great good luck 
in the progress and termination of a war 
into which we had so rashly entered. It 
was an old adage that the devil always 
took care of his own, and if ever he did 
■o, he certainly took care of the Company 
in the last war. (Laughter and disappro¬ 
bation,.) Again he begged to ask, whe¬ 
ther before they came to such a decision, 
members of the court bad read the im¬ 
mense mass of papers which the directors 
had provided ? and if any had, he begged 
to ask how manjf of them understood 
them ? Abstracts of the whole ought to 
have been made, and then gentlemen 
would have l>ecn able to become acquaint* 
ed with their import. (Disapprobation .) 
But as it was, they were called upon to 
decide without knowing the real merits of 
the question before them. He must now 
call the attention of the court to another 
subject, it was the risk which honest and 
honourable men ran by a candid avowal of 
their opinions ui that court, if those opi- 
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nions happened to be opposed to the 
ruling powers. He held in his hind a 
libel which bad been issued against him¬ 
self from the government press of Cal¬ 
cutta. (Laughter.) In that papa he 
had been described as a fellow who did 
not understand any of the languages he 
affected to teach, or who could not teach 
them in a way that others might under¬ 
stand. For the falsehood of this charge he 
appealed to those who knew him, to those 
whom he had instructed; he would refer 
to the Lascars in this country; let any 
one ask them whether or not he under¬ 
stood their language. Was he, he would 
ask, to lose his literary reputation which 
had cost him a whole life to establish ? 
was lie to lie deprived of his literary pro¬ 
perty which it had cost him £ 10,000 to 
create ? was he to lie branded andfreld up 
to the public as an ignorant fellow, be¬ 
cause he had come boldly fonvardjtp do 
his duty as a proprietor? A maipnMC 
have a moral courage superior to tne 
felicity of file lion or the tiger to do hw 
duty fairly under such circumstances; the 
gazette, speaking of proceedings in that 
court, observed that they were moved by 
Hume und seconded l>y Gilchrist , and 
then away went an attack upon him and 
his books; would to God that he had^a 
seat inside that bar, (Laughter,) and then 
not a word would be said against any of 
his remarks; but as it was he would not 
be deterred by any thing that could be 
said, he would brave a)), and now say 
that he could not conscientiously give his 
vote for a motion of thanks to Lord Am¬ 
herst. 

Col. Stanhope and Mr. R. Jackson rose 
to address the court at the same time; 
neither seemed willing to give way, and 
the cries ot “ chair ” became very general 
through the court. 

Mr. R. Jackson said he 'would not give 
way, as he hod first caught the Chair¬ 
man’s eye. 

The ChainAan said, that Mr. Jackson 
had before risen to address the court but 
had given way, he now considered there¬ 
fore, that that gentleman had precedence. 

Col. Stanhope hoped that fair play 
would be given to gentlemen afbotasides, 
with great deference to the chair, he 
thought that whether Mr. Jackson had 
risen first on a former occasion was ot no 
consequence, the question was whether 
he rose first on the present. 

Mr. S. Dixon paid a tribute to the 
fairness displayed by the chair in questions 
of precedence. 

Col. Stanhope then gave way, and 

Mr. R. Jackson proceeded to address 
the court He trusted that having given 
way on two occasions before, after having 
caught the chairman’s attention, he should 
not be considered too particular in assert¬ 
ing his claim to precedence. The ques¬ 
tion 
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tion before the court was, in hU opinion, 
one of the utmost importance. It was 
one by the improper decision of which 
the honour of that court and the interests 
of the proprietors at large might be com¬ 
promised. The Court of Directors bad 
called upon the proprietors for an opinion 
on the course which they bad taken with 
respect to the conduct of Lord Amherst, 
and in order to enable them to form that 
opiniah, they had given them access to a 
voluminous collection of documents on 
the subject. In December last a motion 
had been mude for the recal of Lord 
Amherst from the government of India. 
He, Mr. Jackson, had opposed it, though 
he had the highest respect for the charac¬ 
ters of the gentlemen by whom it was 
moved, and seconded. He thought at 
that tune, and he thought so still, that it 
would have been most unfair, most nn- 
jusLto come to a conclusion which 
woip blast the public character of an 
individual of high rank, without having 
the fullest information on the subject to 
which the motion referred; with a view 
of procuring that information he had 
moved, byway of amendment, for'all the 
papers not of a secret nature connected 
with the origin and progress of the Bur¬ 
mese war. That motion had been resist¬ 
ed by the chairman on grounds of which 
he (Mr. Jackson) did not complain. It 
was stated that twenty-one out of the 
twenty-four directors were as ignorant of 
the merits of that great question, on 
which thousands of lives depended, and 
respecting which thousands of lives had 
been already sacrificed, as any proprietor 
in that court. He was aware that by 
their oath the secret committee of the 
directors,^to whom these despatches were 
addressed, were bound not to disclose any 
dung which came to dieir knowledge in 
that capacity, until authorized by the 
board of control. This was regulated 
by an act of parliament and he therefore 
could not complain of Ifeing individually 
kept in ignorance of that, from die know¬ 
ledge of which twenty-one of the direc¬ 
tors were excluded equally with himself. 
But he did complain of the board of 
conWol, * and he thought that board 
worthy of blame for not giving to the 
whole body of die directors on opportu¬ 
nity of being officially acquainted with 
the details which had been made known 
to the House of Commons, which had 
been published in die news-papers, and 
yet as far as respected the East-India 
Company, the party chiefly interested in 
them, had been absurdly confined to their 
Becret committee. Perhaps there might 
have been a wish somewhere to show, 
with reference to future measures, by 
how few persons the affairs of British 
India might be managed. {Hear, hair, 
heart) He would not, however, press 


this point, on which much might be said, 
but return to the subject before the court. 
They bad now got the papers before them. 
The indulgence of the directors bad 
opened them to the inspection of every 
member, and he drought (hat each indi¬ 
vidual was bound to avail himself of the 
means thus afforded, in order to come to 
a right judgment on the question which 
they were called upon to decide. He 
eeuld not agree with the learned gentle¬ 
man (Dr. Gilchrist) in calling them a 
jungle and a wilderness of documents. 
They were, he admitted, voluminous, but 
he thought they might be studied with ad¬ 
vantage ; and without saying that he had 
gone through die whole, he had endea¬ 
voured to make diiroself master of the 
general import of their contents. He 
concurred with the hon, member (Mr. 
Hume) that those who supported the 
affirmative of die resolution before the 
couit were bound to shew that the Bur- 
mete war was just and necessary; that it 
bad been wisely planned, ably conducted," 
and that it had been brought to a termina¬ 
tion highly advantageous to the interests 
of the company. These propositions, he 
conceived, migbt be proved by the papers 
before them; and he, tiiougb a very hum¬ 
ble individual, would endeavour, before 
be concluded, to satisfy the court that the 
war had been just and necessary, nay, in¬ 
evitable ; that it had keen wisely planned, 
abiy conducted, and that its termination 
had been productive of considerable ad¬ 
vantage to the interests of the company. 
With respect to the island of Shapooree, 
die disputed right to which had been the 
ostensible cause of the war, he should say 
that, whether it was great or small, cul¬ 
tivated or barren, made no difference in 
the question ; die company had only the 
alternative of laying diemselvea at the 
feet of an arrogant conqueror, already 
puffed uf> with pride from his achieve¬ 
ments over several of die native powera, 
or to assert their right by force of arms to 
diat small island That tbe company did 
possess die right to the island of Shapooree, 
he thought die papers on the table afforded 
the most conclusive evidence. It uppeared 
that it was on one side separated from our 
territory by a small stream, sometimes 
even fordable, while on the other was a 
deep river, which was die admitted boun¬ 
dary between tbe two states of tbe British 
and the Arracanese. Die House of Com¬ 
mons bad called for documents shewing 
the company’s right to this island, and the 
Court of Directors had sent out an order 
to the authorities in India for the whole 
details connected witii the company’s 
right to Shapooree. Tbe result of tiiis 
order was a transmission by Lord Am¬ 
herst of one of the ablest papers which 
it had fallen to his (Mr. Jackson’s) lot to 
peruse in the wbole collection. It was a 

document 
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document which would well repay the 
trouble of, those who considered it with 
attention. From this account it appeared 
that the company was in the exercise of 
their authority on the island so far back as 
the year 1790. That it was measured by 
the company's orders in 1801, again in 
1809, and again in 181.5, and tliat it had 
been let out on lease by the company’s 
agents. But lie had higher author^, 
namely, that of the adversary himsfljj 
The government of Arracan proved ffis 
case. They said that Shapooree was an 
appendage to the four great cities of 
Bengal—Calcutta, Moorshedaliad, Dacca, 
and the chief town of Chittagong. These, 
they said, belonged once to the Ilajoli of 
Arracan, mid that Shapooree was con¬ 
sidered as an appendage to those cities, 
and consequently, according to their own 
shewing, that island belonged to the com¬ 
pany as coeval with our possession of 
Bengal. Then, if these facts could not 
be disputed, was it surprising that British 
vigilance should have beeifAwakened, and 
British power exerted far the protection 
and preservation of what was clearly Bri¬ 
tish territory? But the fact was, that 
the possession of this island was only a 
pretext for attacking the company, and of 
drawing them into a war. The first ship 
of ours that anchored near the island after 
the Burmese claim was asserted, was fired 
upon and one of the crew shot dead. It 
had been said that after such an act of ag¬ 
gression we should have remonstrated. 
We had done so, and we had received n 
most insulting and evasive answer. We 
then sent a small number of men, who 
took possession, from which they were 
dislodged by a force of a thousand strong 
sent against them by the Burmese. They 
subsequently withdrew their force, and 
our ruen w'ho bad succeeded them were 
afterwards withdrawn in consequence of 
the sickness which prevailed. By the 
letter of the 22d of October 1823, from 
the Rajali of Arracan, written by order 
of the king in answer to our remon¬ 
strance, we were told “ That the stock¬ 
ade on Shapooree had been destroyed by 
order of his Burmese majesty; tliat if we 
reconstructed it, he would cause to be 
taken by force of aims the cities of Dacca 
and Moorshedabad," adding verbally to 
our messenger, “ That if we attempted to 
retake the island,"lie would invade Ben¬ 
gali by Assam apd Goal pore, whither 
3,000 men had just gone, and Chittagong 
by the mountains; and tliat the King of 
Ava bad armies ready for the invasion of 
the British dominions at every point." 
And in fact 5,000 men were sent into 
Jiur; dominions, and by them one of our 
“Sutposta at Rangoon, was surprised and 
Tjjit off! Now, sunljf this upon evefy 
'principle was to all intents a declaration of 
: Yyar, and the government of the country, 
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thus invaded, was called upon to repel the 
aggression. Here was on island, shown 
to be in the possession of the Company, in 
the year 1790, admitted by our enemies, 
themselves, to be an appendage to the four 
great cities of Bengal our undisputed right 
and long possession. And yet, when the 
Company asserted its title to the spot in 
question, it was met by the Bunnan king 
with hostile menace, and an invading 
army, part of a much greater forefc already 
collected by his principal general Bun- 
doolah. Was it possible for any person to 
consider those circumstances, and deny the 
justice and the necessity of a war, thus un¬ 
dertaken for the maintenance of the Com¬ 
pany's territorial rights ? But it was said 
tliat the previous conduct of the Company 
to the Burmese, in the reception and pro¬ 
tection given by the Company to the Mughs, 
was sufficient to justify this aggression. 
He denied the fact. The cause of jffita-. 
tion alluded to, had subsided three jJtfays 
before the commencement of the dispute, 
about Sliapooiee. But suppose this irritair 
tion had continued to that time—-suppose 
that like a smothered volcano It liad re¬ 
mained ready to explode under their feet, 
when least expected, what difference did 
that make in the case' Were they to con¬ 
demn and consign to perpetual disgrace 
the man who had by a prompt and decisive 
exercise of power, prevented the explosion, 
and thereby saved die Company’s territo¬ 
ries from ail the horrors of a sudden anti 
successful invasion ? What would have 
been the consequence if those decisive 
measures had no't been adopted? Our 
territories would have been invaded with 
an immence and overwhelming force. The 
Chittagong district, and other purts of our 
dominions would have been overrun, and 
subjected to the atrocities, by which those 
devils, in human form, had desolated all 
the countries subdued by their arms. 
The ciueltics perpetrated In Assam, 
Cassay, Cucbar and other places to which 
these barbarians had been led by their 
insatiable thirst of conquest, afforded 
dreadful specimens of what must have fol¬ 
lowed in the Company’s territory, had not 
their invasion been diverted. It had been 
asserted on the part of the Burmese/ tliat 
the British government had favoured or 
connived at the aggressions committed 
upon them by ihe previously expelled 
Mughs. For this there was no foundation. 
The magistrate of Chittagong lmddOne all 
in his {lower to prevent them from attack¬ 
ing the Burmese, and it had been shown 
by his hon. friend himself that some of 
the Company’s troops had accompanied the 
Burman army for the purpose of driving 
the Mughs from tbeir offensive positions, 
did this conduct bear the hon. member 
out in his charge of contrivance, bo (Mr. 
Jackson) thought it ought to bereceived 
•a affording further evidence of the paci¬ 
fic 
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tic ilispocition of our Indian government, 
and of its anxiety to avoid any provocation, 
which might tend to hostility. It was 
true we had given up to the Butmans, 
certain individuals of the Mugli nation 
whom they had demanded. He had looked 
into this poiut, and it appeared that the 
Burmese, irritated against some of these re¬ 
fugees, had entered our territory in a hostile 
manner, and demand that those persons 
should be given up. To this demand, the In*, 
dian government answered that they should 
not even treat with them until they had de¬ 
parted from the British territory, They 
withdrew their forces and retired. An in¬ 
quiry being set on foot iuto the cause of that 
cumpiamt, it was discovered that three 
men who had been most notorious robbers, 
were guilty of aggtessions on the Bur¬ 
mese, and these men were given up. Now 
whether this had been effectual in prevent¬ 
ing war or not, it shows that the Indian 
govedjpient was entitled to great praise for 
its ’moderation, which ought to have pro¬ 
duced a consequence different from that of 
invading urmies; lie thought the facts which 
he had adduced quite sufficient to justify the 
conclusion that the war was just and inevi¬ 
table. He now tatne to the next point, 
whether the war hud been conducted in 
such a manner, as to entitle the noble 
lord at the head of the government to the 
thanks of that court. On tins point the 
decision of the Court of Directors had 
been confirmed by his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, in the promotion of the noble lord, 
to an advanced rank in the peerage; they 
had even coupled his ncW title, with that 
of Arracun, the name of one of the 
places which lie lmd conquered. With such 
testimonies in favour of the noble lord’s 
plan foi the war, it might seem presump¬ 
tuous in him who could not be supposed 
to he skilled in such subjects, to say that 
he differed in one point from the noble 
lord’s plan. Invested, however, by the le¬ 
gislature, with deliberative rights in that 
court, and called upon for Sis opinion, he 
was bound to give it according to the 
best of his judgement; he thought that 
considering the relative situations of the 
enemy’s possessions and usurpations, he 
would have made the war as much as possi¬ 
ble a maritime war. He thought that by 
such a direction of our energies, we should 
have saved several nullitMIS of money and 
many thousand lives, he felt satisfied in 
this opifxmn from the papers themselves, 
and particularly to the noble lord’s minute, 
in which be so justly described the incal¬ 
culable value of' the enemy’s principal 
sea-port ’Of Rangoon, to hold which was 
to padlock his empire! “ It has,” says 
his lordship, “ already' Ibeen avowed by 
government, and 4ft universally admitted, 
that the only effectual means of humbling 
the pride*-of'' the Burmese nation, , and 
inspiring them with just notions of the 
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superior strength of the power they h%va 
so grossly insulted, will lie to seise and 
occupy their principal sea-ports, and more 
especially Rangoon. As far as climate 
is concerned, we have every reason to 
believe that Rangoon is at all times more 
healthy than any part of Bengal.” To 
this place, be confessed, he thought we 
should have addressed our first fttid almost 
exclusive attention, except as to those 
otBp'maritime stations which he should 
hereafter notice; he had a right to reason 
from what had actually happened, and 
either the capture of Rangoon, which 
was to the Burmese territories as Ports¬ 
mouth is to England, had not pro¬ 
duced the mighty consequences which the 
Bengal governinerifjfcscnbed to it, and 
which he sincerely believed to be true, or 
its capacity for producing such consequen¬ 
ces rendered unnecessary the attempt to 
puss an why through tile Silhct frontier 
towards Monyp,oore, as well as the at¬ 
tempt to pass* another army through Ar- 
rucan, and overrate'‘lofty hills into the 
Burmese territory, both passages having 
been found impracticable 1 But he bow¬ 
ed to higher authority, and assuming the 
plan thus sanctioned by las majesty's 
government and the Court of Directora 
to have been the wisest, he would inquire 
in the next place had thut plan been 
wisely conducted? To "determine this 
point, they should refer to the state of 
nffutrs at that period. The considerable 
temtory of Assam, which lies to the 
nortli cast of Bengal, was then so for 
overrun by the Burmese, as to induce 
their continual threats of invasion, and 
the capture of our cities of Dacca and 
Moorshedebad. Collar, an independent 
state under our protection, but so iden¬ 
tified witii our important eastern frontier 
of Silhct, that they must stand or fall 
together, was already invaded; and 
Cassay, so contigious to our dominions, 
that it was through Cassay that Cahar, 
he believed, had been invaded, had sub¬ 
mitted to its ruthless conqueror, whose 
sovereign had fled for refuge to the British 
dominions, and a nominee of the king of 
Ava placed on the throne at Mony- 
poore; thus m great force at every point 
that could annoy us, they might wdll 
threaten to invade the Chittagong district, 
our principal possession on the eastern 
coast of the bay of Bengal, attack those 
cities in Bengal, which they pretended to 
be theirs in consequence of the subju¬ 
gation of Arracan, and break way to¬ 
wards Calcutta t for which, as afterwards, 
appeared, they had prepared a large tunny 
in Arracan two months before the time 
lie was speaking of! In this • predica¬ 
ment, what was the conduct of the Ben¬ 
gal government ? Th*ry made strong and 
successful diversion#,,ui Assam, Cahar, 
and Cassay ; which onoowaged those 

states 
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states to strike for freedom, and mate¬ 
rially contributed to the final success of 
the war; but above all, and in bis hum¬ 
ble opinion best of all, they sent a power¬ 
ful naval and military force against Ban- 
goon, " their principal sea-port,—the 
second town in tlicir empire.” There 
was no alternative ; hostilities had in fact 
begun, Shapooree, upon which they had, 
in impudent defiance, planted the jraal 
standard of Ava, was a mere prdHBp! 
The Burmese had fur different, Tmd 
higher objects in view, and those, in the 
opinion of our authorities at Chittagong, 
of so practicable a nature, as to induce 
tiiem to implore reinforcements from Cal¬ 
cutta, to save than from the peril 
which seemed to aWpt them 1 that which 
did save them, as be should shortly shew, 
was the taking oL. Rangoon. The occu¬ 
pation of that importanW'pluccj liad been 
made by some hon. members aground of 
censure against the noble lord, in ron- 
sequence oi his haviij4ra|fit the troops 
thither so near the ratm^olrkly season. 
He would contend, Uufc^ipne possession 
of that impoitant post, was owing the 
delnery of a great portion of Bengal from 
actual invasion, and the speedier termi¬ 
nation of tiie war; nccaij|ptuucd, as that 
undertaking was, by our conquest of the 
island of Cheduba with little loss, by 
means of whiclB we had it always in our 
power to keep the enemy in cheek on 
those parts of this coast, where his force 
was likely to be strongest, as in respect 
of the British possessions. Gentlemen 
bod been pleased to deride the tlircats 
of the enemy as bombastic!—their lan¬ 
guage it was true had been lofty, and ar¬ 
rogant in the extreme, but their threats 
had not been empty ones ! Before our 
expedition readied Rangoon, the Bur¬ 
mese had poured five thousand men into 
the British teiritories! ’ They had de¬ 
stroyed our detachment at Bamoo, where 
they fortified themselves, being then, he 
believed, within fifty or sixty miles of 
Chittagong, evidently waiting lor a larger 
army of fifteen thousand men, known to 
have been assembled at Anaean for that 
purpose, under their great General Bun- 
doolali, and with which they threatened 
Calcutta itself 1 This threat the learned 
doctor laughed at in scorn, but what 
thought the people of Caleutta them¬ 
selves ? Their alarm was not very short 
of what prcvnjkd in London in the 
year 17*1*5, when the pretpnder had 
approached within 130 or 140 miles 
miles of the capital. The inhabitants 
of Caleutta, like sensible men, reasoned 
upon the degree of military strength which 
interposed between themselves and the 
invader, and tb^ir wonder was, that Be 
did not immediate}} follow up his success 
at Bamoo. This they imputed to liis ig¬ 
norance of their defenceless state. He 


should show it to have proceeded from a 
very different cause, namely, the fall of 
Rangoon; ^nd nothing was more dear 
than, that had we not occupied that place 
as we did, and when we did, we should 
not have been able to defeat the.large Ar¬ 
mies that were afterwards brought against 
us, and finally avenge invasion and insult. 
Fiom these facts he ventured to conclude, 
that there was nothing in the papers be¬ 
fore them, as to the plan of the war, which 
could justly disentitle the noble lord to 
the thanks of that court. Taking this for 
granted, the neat question was, had the 
war been prosecuted with wisdom, and 
necessary vigour? On this subject he 
knew that he had to combat with strong 
feelings. In the progress of the cam¬ 
paign, many of those who heard him lia<l 
to deplore the loss of some near relation 
or friend, who had perished on the un¬ 
healthy soil of Rangoon and Airacan, 
which latter might be called the charnel- 
house of the British force ; but however 
strong their feelings might be on that 
point, he trusted that the proprietors 
would divest themselves of the prejudices 
to which suffering naturally gave rise. 
He had no connection or acquaintance 
with Loid Amherst, to whom he had not 
the honour of being known ; lie had no 
feeling of private friendship to consult; 
he judged only from the papers before 
him. The main question was, ought Lord 
Amherst to have dispatched troops to 
Rangoon so near the approach of the 
rainy season ? In considering, they should 
bear in mind the situation in which Chit¬ 
tagong, and several other places, he might 
say tiie whole of that part of Bengal, 
stood with respect to the enemy. Had 
we not made the unexpected diversion 
towards Rangoon, little doubt existed 
but that the enemy would have possessed 
himself of the chief cities of Eastern 
Bengal, and ravaged our territories; but, 
by the seizure of Rangoon, the enemy 
had been completely foiled and counter¬ 
acted, he being obliged to return from our 
and our allies’ territories, for tbe protec¬ 
tion of his own. Let the court contem¬ 
plate for a moment the consequences 
which followed our possession of Ran¬ 
goon. When the force at Ramoo were 
preparing to march on Chittagong, a re¬ 
port. reached theipjanip of our expedition 
against Rangoon.*' The next account was, 
and it speedily followed, thafFye had 
taken this, the second town in their em¬ 
pire. Forthwith, the troops were with¬ 
drawn from the British territories,! Assam 
was opened* to our forces; Catoay re¬ 
volted, and replaced its legitimate sove¬ 
reign upon the throne; and thVi0,000 
Burmese, which bad invaded Cssar, our 
confederated frontier, wfese hastily with¬ 
drawn by this bgughty monarch, to meet 
dangers nearer to his home. He wanted 
-* them 
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then) to form tliat. army, which, as soon 
as the season admitted of action, was as¬ 
sembled for die purpose qf driving us 
from Rangoon. Let him that was dis¬ 
posed to think lightly of our success in 
tlftt quarter, in justice recollect, dint this 
place, which required an army of 50,000 
men, for the vain attempt of our dislodg- 
ment, wur taken by us by surprise, and 
without the loss of n man. It was true, 
that great had been the subsequent loss of 
human life. The authorities in India 
had, throughout these papers, fairly ad¬ 
mitted the extent, and ftfblingiy deplored 
it. It was, indeed, a painful subject to 
touch upon, but it must be looked in the 
face, and like other subjects, be dispas¬ 
sionately met. The gallant general (Sir 
J. Malcolm) liad candidly acknowledged, 
that if himself had been in Lord Amherst’s 
situation, he was by no means prepared 
to sa^that he would not have faced even 
the rainy season for such a stake as the 
immediate possession ot Rangoon, Rut 
suppose that Lord Amherst had deferred 
the expedition against Rangoon until the 
following season, let the court weigh the 
consequence of such delay. The forces, 
naval and military, which were to rendez¬ 
vous at the Andamains, and which arrived 
from Mudras and Bombay, so equipped 
and with such expedition, as shewed those 
governments to he in the highest older of 
administration, might not have bceu aide 
to rendezvous so punctually another sea¬ 
son. In the' mean time, the Burmese 
would have continued their desolating 
marches into Cahar, (.'assay, and As¬ 
sam, and until that period. The 15,000 
men, waiting at Arraean to join those 
at Rarnoo, would have penetrated 
into Bengal. Rangoon w ould nave been 
fortified and defended by thousands of 
troops; and though ultimately taken, 
perhaps alter a great sacrifice ot life on our 
side, the season might be too far advanced 
for us to proceed towards Ava; and a 
long period of inactivity and an additional 
campaign must have been the conse¬ 
quence. All this had been averted by the 
unexpected seizure of Rangoon , melan¬ 
choly and dear, he admitted, was the pur¬ 
chase. But might not still many more 
troops have fallen, had the war been pro¬ 
tracted; and might it qpt at last have 
ended in discomfiture, from an enemy so 
much better prepared ? Ought they not 
in justice also to deduct from this cata¬ 
logue of woe, the numbers which must 
have keen sacrificed in the defence of 
Bengal, had not its invasion been given 
up ? He presumed that no man would 
contend that we ought qnictly to have 
yielded up those rich count] ies to the con¬ 
queror, .and tbpugands of our subjects, 
European and native, to Burmese mer¬ 
cy ! Let the Governor i# Council speak 
m to the probable cost pf their defence, 
Asiatic Jmm. Vor. XXI11. No. 1 S3. 


who say in a letter, to which he had be¬ 
fore alluded, “ We could not have de¬ 
fended Chittagong, Tipperah, and Silhet, 
during the approaching hot weather and 
the rains, by any amount of force which 
we could have ventured to station in their 
noxious and pestilential jungles.” The 
sickness, however, which had proved 
so fatal, they were assured from the same 
lu^mthority, after much inquiry, and uflter 
tflPfxperieiice of another season, was ca¬ 
sual and not local; they state that the same 
epidemic prevailed that season in Cal* 
cutta to a serious degree, and in the fol¬ 
lowing season in Upper India. If this be 
so, the character given as to the general 
health of Rangoon might be strictly true. 
In the instance in question, the sickness, 
whether cnsuitl or local, had been aggra¬ 
vated by the i^gnt of’ fresh provisions. 
In gcnernl, the inhabitants of conquered 
towns were willing to return after the 
panic lmd subsided ; lmt in this case, the 
whole populattogSad fled, terror-stricken, 
and nothing #$0 induce them to bring 
in the produce frf their country. Lament¬ 
ing, as he did, tiiese disastrous fosses, he 
must Rtill contend, that the government 
ot Bengal had$go alternative but to lay 
the Company at the feet of an insolent 
barbarian, or to encounter, as they had 
done, tlic only means of^kis humiliation. 
The next campaign the same want of pro¬ 
per food was not felt by the troops; a 
constant communication was kept open 
liy a vast number of boats, no less than 
1,600 of which were in continual passage 
between Rangoon and Prome, and six 
months rations in advance were always in 
dejiftt. Yet the man to whose vigilance 
and foresight these arrangements were 
owing was now to be condemned, and even 
disgraced, by tlic rejectiod of the vote 
before the court. Besides the possession 
of Rangoon, the Company’s troops took 
several places on the coast, and established 
a line of maritime communication in those 
seas which, if rightly applied, must give 
to the Company a powerful command of 
the trade of Eastern India. These ad¬ 
vantages were achieved by men who 
were said to be lying down sick and inac¬ 
tive during two whole seasons. The Com¬ 
pany’s troops also took and destroyed, 
during this period, several important 
stockadeB, and struck such terror into 
tho enemy by repeated displays of valour, 
that that enemy wots afrakfcto look at them 
w'ith a less force than 50,000 men, with 
which foe endeavoured to regain Rangoon. 
They did, however, look at them with that 
force, und were beaten. A second action 
was fought with no better supcess, in 
which they lost their general, Bundoolab. 
After tiiis they assembled anttmy of60,000 
foot and 3,000 horse in trie" neighbour¬ 
hood of Prome. The Company’s troops 
attacked and defeated that force, and 
R . struck 
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struek terror and dismay Into the Golden 
Foot itself. Recourse was now had to 
treaty, but it wus clear that was only to 
gain time. In the despatches to the 
Indian government at that peuod, it was 
stated, that the Burmese though defeated 
in all their attempts, were wholly unsub¬ 
dued in spirit, and still strong in power. 
It was not until they were again beaten, 
that the signature of the Burmaii kkc 
was put to a treaty, conceding evWy 
thing which wtvhad at first required, but 
one, and sorry he (Mr. Jackson) was 
that even that one should have been 
given up—he alluded to the possession of 
Rangoon. He hud now endeavoured to 
shew that the war wus a iust one, that it 
was necessary, and that it had been con¬ 
ducted with tulent. Of^tlie skill and 
ability with wbiel/Sft had^ecu earned on, 
the success attending it afforded abund¬ 
ant proof. In ordmaiy life, lhc success 
of any measure was generally received us 
u proof of the skill employed in its pro¬ 
secution. Why should not the same 
test he applied m the case ol the noble 
lord i lie had succeeded, and against 
whom? Against a pi ince who.ie power 

was dreaded in India,—whose anus hud 
struck terror into all the nations sm- 
rounding his ow n, each of w Inch lie lmd in 
turn subjugated*} who had uuthassadms 
at the courts of the unlitc pntices, uiul 
who took rank among the profound in¬ 
triguers of the cast. Tins pi nice, w hose 
fierceness and tlnist oi lilood, and li tints 
of rapine, hud leiuU'iod him the scouige 
oi eveiy nation through which hit armies 
passed, had, oi ullcctcd to have, a 
contempt ot Bntish powci, so mui li so, 
that he tlneutcncd to puisne our (ones 
to Calcutta; and calculating on lus 
menus ul electing that pm pose, he had 
claimed the chief provinces of Bengal as 
lus own These dispositions would hat e 
made a prince with a much smaller foice, 
extremely formidable. But when it was 
eonsidoied thut to these lu: added a skill 
in nnlitaiy tactics, winch uccordmg to the 
generous confession ot oui officeis, was 
almost equal to European, and thut he 
could bring an army ot one bundled 
thousand men into the field, a correct 
notioli may be burned ot the valour and 
skill by which lie was opposed and de¬ 
feated. Alter the court liud seriously 
weighed these matters, unless they could 
come to the conclusion thut all our suc¬ 
cess was the result ot chance—that wc 
had taken the enemy’s most important 
forts by chance—that we had beaten one 
hundred thousand men by chance — 
they must, lie though,, inter us ui all 
other eases, that success in these great 
measures, was the result of skill, and if 
-bo let him ask how m common justice 
could they refuse pass the vote 
now proposed to them by the Court 
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of Directors?—f Cheers.J —This brought 
him to the last point taken by his hon. 
friend, namely, whether the result of 
the war was likely to prove beneficial 
to the interests ot the East-India Com¬ 
pany ; whether the advantages to be de¬ 
rived from it, afforded a fair equivalent, 
or more than an equivalent, for the loss 
of blood and treasure sustained in their 
acquisition; in short, whether we had too 
dearly puichascd the safety of our more 
eastern dominions, from daring and bar¬ 
barous incursions ? It had been said by 
Mr. Fuidall, m A is minute, that peace 
with the Ilurman king would not last 
longer tliun lus maiesty might feel it lus 
interest to obsei ve it. Be it so ; let them 
then examine, it the keeping military pos¬ 
session of the places surrendered to our 
arms, would secure us against further ag¬ 
gression? ltwould%e recollected, that 
our district of Chittagong, situated on the 
upper part ot the eastern coast of the Bay 
ol Bengal, extended southwaid down that 
coast till where the Arrac«m dominions 
commenced, which also continued the 
hue ot coast, tnl taken up by the Peguese, 
whose authority continued along the same 
coast to its ovti erne point ot Cape Nigria: 
the whole o( tins long line of coast, ex¬ 
tending from Arraean to the end ot the 
eastern side ol the Bay, had been sui ren¬ 
dered to us. Between tins entire line 
and the Bui man empire, mu a continuous 
chum ot mountains said to he impassable 
to an army, and these would now become 
the Buirncsc boundary. If it should be 
said, that the sickly season would pi event 
us horn maintaining those advantages, lie 
would remind the court, that the treaty 
gave them also the islands ot ltamrce and 
Cheduha, timii which they could ohseive 
the coast in question ; the latter of which 
islands, however easily obtained by us, 
was said, by the Governor in council, to 
be capable of withstanding flic strength 
of the whole Burmese empire. Assam, 
("assay, mid Caliui, were restored to free¬ 
dom ; anil wlull* wc could maintain the 
ioinuduhle positions which he laid men¬ 
tioned, it was thought unlikely that they 
would be again invaded. Wc had besides 
ceiled to us the ports of Tuvai and Mer- 
gui, on the Siam coast, which completed 
a hue of maritime stations in the eastern 
seas, including Malacca, for which w r e 
had wisely given Sumatra in exchange, and 
our rising favourite settlement of Singa¬ 
pore, which must eventually let us iu 
to that tiade in those seas, which we had 
so long coveted. Besides these advan¬ 
tages, the Company had obtained a con¬ 
siderable sum of money, as a part of our 
indemnification tor the expenses of the 
war. Ot the application ot that sum lie 
would not speak, because he was ad¬ 
dressing himself to men who hud well 
considered the immense sacrifices which 

had 
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hadbeen made by their brave troops dur¬ 
ing the war, and who, he was sure, must 
have'anticipated him in every generous 
wish towards them. He did not covet 
that sum for their own coffers—a higher 
and a nobler use, he thought, might be 
made of it; to themselves it would be 
but little, to those to whom he alluded it 
would be much. Was it in the least dis¬ 
paraging to their brave army, or incon¬ 
sistent with their gallant bearing, if, after 
two years of suffering and puvations, of 
no ordinary description, they had indulged 
in the soldiers* sanguine 5 calculations, of 
what might full to their share as lawful 
prize of war? Could he then give a 
higher instance of honourable obedience 
to military discipline, or did military his¬ 
tory afford a brighter, than that of an 
army, (lushed witMt^nch hopes, and big 
with such vxpeetnfions, should, when 
within a tew short inarches, when almost 
within sight of that city, which had so 
long filled their imaginations, whose tem¬ 
ples wen* said to he filled with golden 
images, and then; palaces with golden or¬ 
naments, halt at the word ot their com¬ 
mander. and sacrifice, without a inprmur, 
all other footings to their renown as a mi¬ 
litary body? No trace was to lie found 
throughout the paper*, of the slightest 
expression of discontent, they confided 
_ in their illustrious general—they knew 
his ufieetion lor his m my ; but they knew 
also the state interest* with which he was 
entrusted, and his determination to con¬ 
sult them; they knew tli.it in In* bauds 
their honour was sate, and w’Oic equally 
confident that their personal interests 
would ever find feeling mid considerate 
guardians in the Duectois of the East- 
India Company. It was not among the 
least brilliant traits of Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell’s own earecr, that he lmd the forti¬ 
tude to ciretimsci ibe his nulitury glory, 
and to become a pacificator, when the 
almost certainty ot unconditional conquest 
was uitlnn his reach. But the merits of 
their army needed no advocacy from linn 
in that court, hut he had been unable to 
resist the impulse of paying the humble 
tribute of his applause to men who Iwd 
so eminently united bravery with disci¬ 
pline. (Hear, hear , hear 1 J Ills lion, 
friend, who bad moved the amendment, 
had objected to the present vote, because 
there was not sufficient information on 
the subject before the court. On atormcr 
occasion be (Mr. Jackson) had thought, 
that before the court agreed to pnss a 
censure on Lord Amherst, they ought to 
have full information on the whole details 
of the war. Since then, the papers con¬ 
veying that information had licon laid be¬ 
fore the proprietors. Those papers com¬ 
prised several folio volumes, yet his hon. 
friend complained of not having sufficient 
information. (Hear I and laughter. J It 


was well remarked by the lion, and gal¬ 
lant general opposite (Sir J Malcolm), 
that if there were no evidence, there 
could be no ground for founding a vote, 
disapproving of the conduct of Lord Am¬ 
herst in the affair of Barrackpore. Here 
then was the inconsistency of his hon. 
friend (Mr Ilume): he refused his assent 
to a vote of thanks where every informa- 
tyfcwas open to him; and he wished to 
paH! a censure on a subject, where he 
possessed no document td guide his judg 
meet, for not one had been laid befotc 
them respecting the meeting at Barrack- 
poor. It was stated liy the gallant gene¬ 
ral (Sir J. Malcolm), that it was not 
necessary, in the course of militaiy pro¬ 
ceedings, thaLl.ord Amherst should have 
been informeu of th& conduct pursued 
towards the r#itiiK™fc, and his lord¬ 
ship’s being near the scene of those 
transactions made no difference. Whe¬ 
ther he were near or far off, it was 
mine than ptoMfiblo that Sir E. Paget 
would have adopted the same roiuse; 
and in hi* (Mr. Jackson’s)' opinion, de¬ 
rived from correspondence with Calcutta, 
the course which that gallant officer did 
adopt was oigKgpi' tital necessity 1 (Hear, 
heat () Now nc would say, that if any 
gentleman declined to vote affirmatively 
on the quest urn hof’-re ifil? court, respect¬ 
ing which he h.ul all necessary informa¬ 
tion, but, won by the speech of hu> hon. 
fneiid, should vote negatively on account 
of tin* affair at Barrackpore, regmding 
which lie had no mfminalinn, such a pro- 
prietni world lie dealing mist unju&tlv by 
Lord Amherst, wiio had not yet been 
heard upon that subject, (f/w.) Another 
objection against Lord Amherst, and ope 
upon which his hon. friend gtounded his 
aiigrndincnt, was that he tiad violated a 
law of Ins country, by engaging in a war 
without the .previous instructions of the 
Court of 1)ii odors, and that for the pur¬ 
pose of exfen ling the Company’s terri¬ 
tories. He would admit that a l.iw # ex- 
istcd, by which Govctnors-gentrat were 
prohibited fioiu making warm from ex¬ 
tending the British possessions hi India 
without orders from home. And vet 
these things were done year after year, 
and their Governors had liecn upheld by 
the state, anti rewarded for so doing—and 
why ' J Because year lifter year had com¬ 
pelled us to the alternative offibo doing, or 
submitting our necks "Ho the yoke of 
haughty and sanguinary rival sovereigns. 
But the clause of the statute contained an 
exception, which Lord Amherst’s case 
was precisely within; that exception ran 
as follows: viz. “ Except when hostili¬ 
ties had actually been commenced, or 
preparations actually made for the com¬ 
mencement of hostilities against the Bri¬ 
tish nation in Ipdia, or against some of 
the princes or states dependent thereon.” 

11 3 There 
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There was scarcely a member of this ex. 
ceptive clause which did not apply to the 
Burmese war; it was enough, however, 
to state, that when »onr messenger re- 
paired to Arrocan to present our remon¬ 
strance against the seizure of Shapooree, 
he obtained information that an army of 
15,000 men was then preparing for the 
invasion of Bengal ; and long before a 
despatch could have reached this country^ 
and an anbwer have been obtained, 5,000 
men were actdKlly at ILamoo! Aggres¬ 
sions of the grossest kind had been com¬ 
mitted against the British territories! 
Lord Amherst had successfully repelled 
those aggressions! In so doing lie had 
vindicated the honour of the British 
name! He hud dcfendeiLlbe best in¬ 
terests of his employers, and effectually 
humbled the pride Iff an*arrogant, during, 
and ambitious enemy! ( Cheers. ) View¬ 
ing the whole of these cii cumstances, he 
would give his vote for the motion ; and 
never in his life did he give a vote 
more cordiully or more conscientiously. 
(Cheers.) 

Col 1. Stanhope said, that as his hon. 
friend (Mr. Hume) had been obliged to 
leave the court to attend to bis duties 
elsewhere, and as be Imd requested him 
to reply on his behalf to such objections 
as might he made to his arguments, he 
begged to make a few remarks on what 
luid fallen from some hon. members who 
had preceded him. 

A Proprietor here observed that this 
course would he quite irregular. The 
gallant colonel might address the court on 
his own behalf, but he conceived it would 
he wholly out of older to allow him to 
reply on the part of an absent member. 

The Chav man said thut there was no 
precedent that he was awureof for allow¬ 
ing any pmpiieter to speak by deputy, 
and it would he a very bad one to esfa. 
blish. Besides, the reply, as from the 
mover of the amendment, would suppose 
the closing of the debate. But there 
were, he supposed, several members who 
were yet anxious to deliver their opinions. 
(Hear, hear ') 

Col. Slan/mpe contended that he had a 
right to reply, on the part of his absent 
friend, to any remarks which had been 
made on his speech. 

Mr. S. Duon said that the gnllant colonel 
would be irtegiflur in giving the reply on 
the part of anofher, but he might make 
any remark as his own speech. 

Col. Stanhopi then proceeded. He 
would first reply to some of the observa¬ 
tions made by the gallant general (Sir J. 
Malcolm) That gallant officer had said 
that we had it nut in our power to prevent 
the aggressions o 1 ’ the Mughs, but that 
the Burmese had. 

Sir J Malcolm denied that be had made 
use of any such observation. 
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Col. Stanhope proceeded. The gallant ge¬ 
neral had said that his hon. friend (Mr. 
Hume) had attributed the war to jjie protec¬ 
tion of the refugee Mughs. 'What his hon. 
friend had said was, that we might have 
protected the Mughs, but that we should 
not have gone to war for such trifling ag¬ 
gressions as those of the Burmese, ft had 
been said that Lord Minto had pursued a 
similar course. He denied that assertion. 
The policy of Lord Minto, as well as 
Lord Hastings, had been not to mix in 
the concerns of those powers. The gal¬ 
lant general had' declared that he would 
not assert that the rainy season might not 
be a proper time-for the commencement of 
operations at Rangoon. What 1 the rainy 
season a proper one for sending troops to 
that unhealthy climate 1 Surely the gal¬ 
lant genera) must have taken leave of bis 
usual good sense w hen he made the as¬ 
sertion. (Hear, hear f) The gallant 
officer had contended that there was evi¬ 
dence on winch thanks lo Lord Amherst 
might be founded, as to the origin and 
progress of the Burmese war, but that 
there was none on which he could 
be condemned with respect to the af¬ 
fair of Barrackpore, But why had 
they no information on that subject? 
It might he very true that particular 
circumstances might require great promp¬ 
titude of exertion, blit then alter months _ 
and months had passed away, was 
it unreasonable to demand that some in¬ 
formation should be given on a subject of 
so much importance to the service in 
India ? Tin- gnllant officer recommended 
secrecy with re->pect to these proceedings, 
and he instanced the case in which he, 
having been engaged in a commission of 
inquiry alter the mutiny at Vellore, had 
recommended secrecy, and a discontinu¬ 
ance of further proceedings to the Com¬ 
pany. lie (Col. Stanhope) had no doubt 
of the fact, yet lie remembered that not¬ 
withstanding lus love for secrecy, he had 
wi itten a pamphlet, and a very good one 
too, on that subject. Having thus an¬ 
swered the gallant officer’s facts, he would 
now come to some of the statements made 
by the learned gentleman, and he regretted 
that hon. gent lemen in discussing a ques¬ 
tion of tins importance, should make long 
speeches enough to set one to sleep, instead 
of adhering to facts. Hie learned gentle¬ 
man had told them, that according to the 
law of nations, the island of Shapooree 
being our territory, we were justiiied in 
going to war for its invasion. He would 
tell the learned gentleman that if the 
Company went to war as some people 
wont to law—for tnlies, they would never 
cease to be engaged in hostilities.— 

(Laughter. J —The learned gentleman had 
told them of the preparations that had been 
made to invade Bengal, and to take pos¬ 
session of Calcutta. The idea was abso¬ 
lutely 
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lntely ridiculous, and none but a lawyer 
would have thought of it. fLaughter.) 
He bad saul the Burmese army was ready 
to move on Calcutta, which it might reach 
in fourteen days. The distance was only 
seven hundred miles, and the learned 
gentleman must have supposed that, to get 
over it in that time, the troops would mote 
as rapidly as his own tongue. (LaughU r.) 
He 'must say, without meaning any per* 
sonal offence to the learned gentleman, 
that to talk of the Burmese, seizing the 
four cities of Bengal, and coming up to 
Calcutta, was quite absurd and ridiculous. 
Having replied to the learned gentleman's 
facts, he would now go over the whole 
campaign. (Laughter.) He freely ad¬ 
mitted, that in the progress of that cam¬ 
paign, g:eat praise was due to the army, 
not less for the patience with which they 
endured the diseases to which (hey were 
exposed in the swamps, than for their 
bravery in the field. (Hear, hear ') But 
from this praise he most certainly would ex¬ 
cept the Governor-general. It appeared to 
him, that the court never seemed disposed 
to offer a vote of thanks to theii govern¬ 
ment, except when it did something very 
absurd. To talk of a vote of thanks to 
Lord Amherst for commencing and carry¬ 
ing oil the Burmese war, reminded him of 
what had been once said of the Walchercn 
expedition—that it had been wisely plan¬ 
ned, and ably conducted, ( Hear, hear ') 
This war of Lord Amheist hud cost the 
Company tin millions of money, which 
was as much, or more, ihun had been ex¬ 
pended in the (wo campaigns conducted 
by the Duke of Marlboiougli. As to (he 
cause of the war itself, he contended that 
that which had been shown, would not 
justify it. Real danger to the Company’s 
possessions could alone sanction the policy 
of a war—not such danger as the learned 
gentleman apprehended in the invasion oi 
Calcutta, but dnnger from the aggression 
of a force calculated to disturb the peace 
of our territories. As to the attack on 
our subjects in tiie island of Shapnoiee, a 
few men would have been sufficient to re¬ 
press it. But a mere inclusion beyond 
our frontier-line could not be prevented, 
as we could not in such an extensive fron¬ 
tier keep up a police or military force 
sufficient for that purpose. But after all, 
the main question was, as to w hetlier it 
was politic to attempt the conquest of the 
Birman empire, and to detach from it 
Pego, Arracan, and Assam. One oil- 
nervation here naturally suggested itself: 
it was, that Governors-general of India, 
and their ministers, had, at all times, a 
direct interest in carrying on a war. 
(Cries of “ No, no.") He maintained, 
they bad. A thousand circumstances 
'contributed to make a war profitable to 
‘persons high in office in India. He would 
even add, that the hum gentlemen within 
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tlie bar (the Director^) had also a direct 
interest in a war, as it always increased 
their patronage; but the great body cnf the 
proprietors had no i^ich interest What¬ 
ever sum might be spent in a war, the 
amount of their dividends was in general 
the same; hut, nevertheless, they should 
be cautious of giving their approbation to 
military excursions not called for by ab¬ 
solute necessity. But when wars were 
commenced, it was the duty of that court 
to withhold their approval^’ them, unless 
tiny were carried on with ubiiity. Now 
looking ut the different places in which 
tiie Company’s troops were engaged, he 
did not conceive thut any merit was dun 
to the Governor-general, on account of 
the manner in which they wer# provided. 
Fi mn one prffee they were obliged to re¬ 
treat through a (rant df provisions ; from 
another, through want of other necessary 
supplies. As to Rangoon, if it were 
found necessury to make a diversion in 
that quarter, lie would have had no ob¬ 
jection' that Lord Amherst should have 
been sent thither—but whatever mi^lit 
have been the importance of the possession 
of Rangoon, surely' troops ought not to 
lmve been sent«tiiere in the rainy season. 
He was astonished to hear any man of ex¬ 
perience defend such a course. 

Sir John Malcolm in ^explanation ob¬ 
served, thut what lie hud said was, that in¬ 
dependently of the contest arising from 
the disputed possession of Shapoorce, such 
was the disposition of the Buimcse, that 
sooner or lutcr a war must ensue. As to 
not possessing iufoimation, all he had 
said was, that nc‘ having read all of the 
documents before the court, he was disposed 
to confide in the recommendation of the 
Directors, who hud full information on the 
subject, and upun their proposal he fully 
concurred in the vote of thanks. 

Col. Siunhope said, that “ sooner or later" 
were sweeptng tei ms, which might embrace 
any period, however distant. 

Sir John Scuu-ll said that the vote now 
submitted to the court not having come 
recommended by the unanimous vote of 
the directors, he could not help inferring 
that the want of that unanimity arose 
from a doubt as to the justice of the war. 
Upon that point he too had his doubts, 
or rather he might say, that he had no 
doubt that the war was commenced w ith- 
out necessity. His learned friend (Mr. 
It. Jackson) had told tbfrro that he read 
through the thirteen folio volutt.es of 
papers on this subject. 

Mr. R. Jackson —“ I did not say I read 
the whole of the thirteen volumes; I only 
said that I endeavoured to make myself 
acquainted with the general subject of 
their contents." 

Sir J. Sewell continued.—He bad de¬ 
voted all the hours of one day, and was 
not able to get through the contents of 

one 
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one volume; he was not therefore asham¬ 
ed to say, that be was not acquainted with 
the contents of the whole thirteen How¬ 
ever, he believed that lie did know enough 
to justify him, and thut the court knew 
enough to justify them, in refusing a vote 
of thanks to the Governor-general of 
India, on this -occasion.—(//cm ') The 
first point to be tuken into consideration 
was, the justice of the wai. Upon tins 
subject there were two letters of the Go- 
vernor-general^ the first dated the 21st 
of November 182.1, dud the second dated 
the 2d of November 1825. In this second 
letter the Governor-general made a great 
parade of the intentions of the Burmese 
to enriy on it war within the British tem- 
tories, as iffHie sought a justification of his 
measures fiom that cause. But m the first 
letter, the only causes mentioned wen*, 
first, the molestation of the elephant 
Iiunteis, and next, the dispute about the 
little island of Slinpooree. Ills le.uned 
friend (Ml. Jackson) had said that this 
island had been proved indisputably to 
belong to the Company. lie continu'd 
with linn m believing, thut if that fait 
could he clenily estiihhshed, we would 
be justified hi asserting, by loice of 
arms, our right to its possession. lie 
agieed, that if we expected to ho alt icked, 
wc* were not bound to wait until the att.uk 
was actually made. The same principle 
applied t<i nations. Accoidiug to n itioual 
law, the evident intention of ill.mediate 
attack on one side, was sufficient to just IV 
aggression on the other, even Infoie the 
attack was actually commenced. Now 
let the court impute info what was the 
state of the case, with respect to the island 
of Shapooree. It was said to be contiguous 
to our tei ritoi les, separated from it on one 
side by a u.iriow stieam, while the mer 
divided it on the other iroin thut of the 
Buimcso. Theiewas, it appealed, water 
ut both sides, as of course theie must, ns 
it was an island; hut the difference be¬ 
tween our side and that of the Burmese 
was, that at the former the water w.is 
foulable, hut at the latter it was not, ami 
the deep wjtei was alleged to he the 
territorial houndaiy between the two state-.. 
In a dispute of that kind he thought it 
would not have been very difficult to ap¬ 
point commissioners of inquiry at both 
sides, with the power to decide. That at 
least ought to have been attempted, before 
the Company was invoked in a wat. It 
was, he supposed assumed, that beeuuse 
the island happened to lie within the 
Butish boundary line that therefore the 
possession licicssuiily lusted in us. This 
lie thought was assuming too much. It 
was begging thu whole question at once, 
for it was well knew <i that territorial pos¬ 
sessions belonging to one power, might be 
situate within the dominions, though not 
subject to the juusdiction of another, and 
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this was seen every* day. Meie joxta po¬ 
sition, then, did not constitute a rght to 
possession. What other claim had the 
Company alleged ? This islnim was said 
to have keen in our possession since 1790; 
we had had it measured, and had granted a 
lease of it. The lease it appeared had 
been granted in 1801—no very remote 
antiquity for the claim of ancient title. 
He believed that our possession of Chitta¬ 
gong itself, would he found to he within 
the memory of man. As our sovereignty 
over the island of Sli.ipooree was of so re¬ 
cent a date, it was to be expected that a 
lease of it would paiticulaily set forth its 
situation and houndaiy. On looking over 
the lease, however, he found that it was 
not u specific lease of that island, lmt 
that it had been let along with a piece of 
adjacent land ; that it bad been nominally 
includedVin the lease, without any consi¬ 
deration having been given for it. It was 
added, iliat it was measured by oidei of 
the Indian government, in 1801, willi a 
view* to the collei tion of revenue, lint he 
had seen it statement in which it was 
positively asserted, that the pel son bv whom 
the meisurement was said to have boon 
made had t.evei sit a lod on the island. 
With inspect to the lease, it was char that 
the i-.larid could not have been let with 
a view to cultivation, as it appeal'd that 
the only use made of it, was the chiving 
ovci or it, fiom the mam l.n d, a few ani¬ 
mals, fin me put pose ol Iht i«.nk filings 
which it ailoided The Miivlis wcic in the 
liahif of" driving ovei flail butt.dot, to pas¬ 
tille tlieic in the dav, but they never re¬ 
mained on the island duung the night, 
either fiom a fear of disease, 01 from drc. d 
of being attaikid by the Burmese. If 
the lattir cause pi eve tiled them, it would 
allotd a toleiably fair presumption, that 
the Bunnesehad nevei quietly acquiesced 
in our possession of the island, or in the 
use nod occupation of it l»v the Mughs. 
Fiom the papers bcfoie the court he found, 
that in 1822 the Buimese hud built two in 
three houses on thu island, wluili the Bri¬ 
tish force got orders to destroy, imd they 
were accordingly pulled down. This af¬ 
forded an additional proof, that our title 
was not an undisputed one up to that pe¬ 
riod. In the yoni 1818, it appeal ed that 
there weie individuals of the Mugli nation 
on the island; and when questioned as to 
the right they had to be theie, they an- 
swi-ied, that their fathers had obtained a 
lease of it from one of the Company’s offi¬ 
cers, in the year 1790. Now, if this weio 
a fact, nothing could be more easily proved. 
If a grant had been made, it might have 
been very easily shewn by the records of 
the transaction, and the date would have 
been put, beyond a doubt. But, would it 
not seem somewhat strange, that if a lease 
weie granted in 1790, under which parties 
claimed in 181.1, that a new lease should 

have 
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have been granted in 1801? If this were He did hope dint that court would not 
so, it would prove that the public business suffer it to lie entered amongst its records* 
in the district of Cbittagorife must have and to go forth tojho world, that it bod 
been conduced in a very careless and tdo- sanctioned by a vote of thanks such uhiif- 
venly manner. From wliat he bad already Bing policy as that or the noble lord to. 
said, lie thought it was quite conclusive, wards the Burmese, in the early stage of 
that the Burmese had never admitted the this affair; policy which, when exposed to 
right to the island to have belonged to the the world, would no doubt lessen that 
Company; for, if they had thought so, it character for sincerity and good faith, 
was natural to suppose that they would which the British name had hi diet to 
not have erected buildings on it. He borne. ( Hear, hear! ) But it seemed to 
thought it was also very sufficiently proved have been set up as a kind^uf justification 
by the papers, that at first the Governor- of bis lordship’s codfrse, tout this little 
general, Lord Amherst, did not believe island of Shapooree was neutral ground— 
that the island constituted an indefeasible that it was a kind of *' no man’s land,” 
portion of Hntish territory. If we pos not belonging to the Burmese, or to the 
sessed an indefeasible light to it, the prin- British, but frequently used in common 
tuple of the law of nations would be equally by both. This was a mode ofttefence of 
applicable, whether the island comprised which (hose who adopted it ought to be 
one thousand acres, or only one, for, if a ashamed—hut such as it was, he would 
nation tamely yielded to unjust aggression examines,how far it went. It appeared by 
oue aei e of its law ful possessions, it would the papers, that Mr. Lee Warner stated 
well deserve to lose the whole. However in 18‘Jl that this island was what was 
small or insignificant the island of Slia- denominated a char, which meant a piece 
pooree might he, if it constituted an inde- of neutral ground. Was it not somewhat 
feasible portion of the British teiritory, it singular that that should have been des- 
wiis as much ours as Dover Castle or the cubed as neutral ground in 1821, which 
Isle of Wight, and we weie equally bound it was haul had been claimed by the Com- 
to defend it. But what said the Governor- puny as fur hack as the year 1790—which 
general, and what was his opinion, as to had been measured and let out on lease by 
this indefeasible light? Why, he at first the Company i 

pioposcd that the dispute about the pos- Dr, Gilchrist, here observed that the 
session should he refuted to two persons, woid ilnir literally meant an island! 
one to he appointed by each power. But [Hear, hear, hear!) 
why should Lord Amherst have adopted Sir J. Sewell said, perhaps it might be 
this com sc; why submit it to arbitration 9 so, hut as he lmd read the papers, it ap- 
]f lie thought thut the island was an inde. peared to him that neutral giound was 
feasible portion of temtory, lie had no meant, hovvuver, he would not positively 
right to submit (he iltim of a fuicign say, as lie had teud over the papers in haste 
power icspcitmg it to aihili.ttmn. lie was and might have been mistaken. In this 
hound by Ins oath, lie was hound by his declaration of war, he (Sir J. Sewell) 
regard for the honour of the Bntish flag, would contend that the noble lord had di- 
to insist with immediate and open force redly violated an act of parliament for 
such a claim, if it were asserted by arms, regulating the conduct of Govarnors-ge- 
To talk then of arbitration, m this case, ticral of India. lie contended, that the 
was a dereliction of duty, unless indeed noble lord acted in direct hostility to the 
the noble lord had a doubt as to our right spirit of that? act—for even admitting the 
of possession ; and if lie did entertain such shooting of a seaman belonging to us to 
doubt, he ought not to have involved the have been an ait of aggression which 
Com[>any in a war, upon a point which would justify a war, still there was suf- 
mighl have been settled in nn amicable hnent time between that period and the 
manner. But in the same letter hi which actual declaration of war to have comma- 
this opinion of Lord Amherst was re- nicated with the Board of Control, anti 
curded, lie found, that at the very time he got its advice as to the course it might be 
was offering the suhjict to arbitration of advisable to adopt. It was well known 
two persons, he had given private instruc- that for a long time before the breaking 
tions to the ntngistr.ue at Chittngong not out of hostilities, there ,'xisted differences 
to allow the place to he given up. This with the Burmese, as to the possession of 

shewed that lie was not sincere at bottom the island of Shapooree. 

in pioposmg the aihitratum, a conduit The Chairman. —Lord Amherst was rot 

wholly unworthy an offices of his high in India at the period of those differences, 

station—thu-, to promise, what it clearly Sir ./. Sewell continued.—That might 
wills not his intention to fulfil. (Hear, be so, but when he went out, he must 
hear 'J Such conduct, if there were no- have henid something of those’'disputes, 
tiling else to be objected to the noble lord, and should have made representations on 
was in his opinion quite sufficient to war- the subject to the government here, before 
rant lion, gentlemen in withholding their he p.ocmled to a declaration of open war. 
assent to the vote of thanks to his lordship. The great difference in the tone of the 

noble 
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noble lord’s two letters to which he hud 
before alluded, shewed, that at first there 
was not that cause of hostility, the exis¬ 
tence of Which the uohlc lord was in his 
second 1 letter so anxious to impress on the 
Court of Directors. It was stated in one 
of the papers before the court, that Cap¬ 
tain Perhell had had spine negociations 
with the Burmese, and he (Sir J. Sewell) 
would like to know wliut was the nature 
of those negociations, and whether they 
referred to the particular matters on which 
the war had afterwards been declared. 
Taking the whole of the circumstances 
into consideration ; seeing, that the right 
to the island of Shapooree was not indis¬ 
putably proved to be vested in the Com¬ 
pany, and-'upon the establishment of such 
proof the whole question of the justice of 
the war turned; he could not conscien¬ 
tiously vote for thanks being given to the 
noble loid, when those who brought for¬ 
ward that motion, had failed to prove the 
justice or necessity of the proceedings on 
which it was founded. 

Mr. Ji. Jackson , in explanation, begged 
to soy, thnt the argument of the Company’s 
right to the possession of Shapooree w’as 
taken from the admission of the Burmese 
themselves. They had admitted that Slm- 
pooree was always considered an appen¬ 
dage to the four great cities of Bengal, 
and those places having been ceded by the 
ltajah of Arracnn, it followed that the 
Company, to whom the cession was made, 
had the same right to the island, as was 
admitted to have beo.i vested in the llnjah. 

Mr. Trant said, that the learned judge 
(Sir J Sewell ) was mistnken in supposing 
that the word chut meant a neutral ground; 
it meant a bank of sand, which had become 
an island. The learned gent, had asked, 
when the case of this island was made the 
subject oft discussion in 1809, it was not 
then proved thnt the Company's title was 
dear, and bow bad it happened that if it 
was let out on lease by the Company at 
one period, it should have so soon after 
been again let out ? Now he begged to 
answer, that the Company’s title was not 
disputed at that time, As to the second 
question, he would say, that the parties 
to whom the first lease had been given, not 
thinking the place worth the trouble of 
cultivation, neglected it, and it then be¬ 
came occupied by persons who had no 
right to it. The Company therefore sought 
lo resume its possession, and sent a parly 
of sepoys thither ; these were attacked, and 
tnost Of them killed, by the Burmese 
troops. Here was b'oodshed, and some 
of the Company's servants put to death. 
Was not the Company hound, under such 
circumstances, to assert its honour, and 
resent the insult of-rod ? In fact, it was 
impossible to dec Imp coming to hostilities, 
unless the Company were prepared to 
yield all Bengal; for the king of Burmah 


demanded the whole of Bengal os his, and 
the island of Shapooree as a part of it. Such 
was the insokbcc of the Burmese, that if 
Lord Amherst was to blame fofttny thing, 
it was for being too gentle towards them 
in the first instance. If they bad not been 
resisted on that occasion, it would sooa 
lave been necessary to do so on some other 
point; for it evidently was their intention 
to pick a quarrel with us. lie had read 
all die papers, and he thought they fully 
bore out the motion before the court.— 
Hear, hear !) 

Si r John Sewell, in explanation, said that 
it, was m 1818 that two men were on the 
ISland of Shapooree, which they claimed in 
right of a lease made to their fathers by an 
agent of the Company in 1790. It was, 
he repeated, strange that if such a lease 
had been made at that period, no better 
evidence*could have been given than the 
evidence of those two men. 

Mr. High/ thought that the course pur¬ 
sued by the lion, gentlemen who opposed 
the motion of thanks before the court, was 
extremely singular. It was strange they 
should seek to attack the character of Lord 
Amherst, who now occupied so large a 
space in the eye of Kiirope, and upon such 
grounds ns they hud chosen. Some of 
those charges rested upon direct miscon¬ 
struction, and otlieis upon arguments and 
assumptions of facts wholly groundless, 
lie did expect that if the noble lord were 
to be opposed in that court, something 
more substantial than any thing he had yet 
heard would have been urged against him ; 
instead of which lie h.ul beard nothing that 
could warrant any honourable person in 
withholding lus assent to the motion be¬ 
fore them. He had read the papers, and 
he thought that they fully justified the 
statement made hy the hon. chairman, and 
the resolution submitted. Could it be 
denied that the blood of the native subjects 
of the Company had been shed—that the 
Company’s property had been attacked and 
their territory invaded? Yet after this, 
which would have justified an immediate 
recourse to hostilities, the noble lord pre¬ 
ferred to arrange the affair, if possible^ in 
an amicable manner. It would be seen in 
his letter, that at first a kind of reprimand 
was sent to the officer of the district, for 
having made too much of the affair. What 
was his next course? He named several 
officers. Captains Canning, Scott, and 
others (some of whom had been on mis¬ 
sions to Ava, and all of them men of con¬ 
siderable skill and experience), as cnminis- 
sioners, to settle the matter, if practicable, 
by arbitration. What was the result? So 
far from coming to any terms of agree¬ 
ment, the Burmese government threatened 
that they would take possession of Dacca, 
and the other chief places of Bengal; that 
they would pursue the British as far aj 
Calcutta, and that after this they would 

march 
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Awn to England. (Laughter J* These 
•Oettoyery Words used m the paper be¬ 
fore the dfort. It ««s dear, M has been 
•aid, that they could not know the power 
of the Company, which they effected so 
much to despise, end that it was necessary 
to teach them What the strength of that 
Company was. The noble lord had done 
so) he had successfully grpulsed those 
arrogant invaders, defeated them on their 
own territories, and compelled them to sue 
for peace. And yet after this, they were 
told by an hon. member (Mr. Hume) that 
the noble lord deserved as little credit for 
putting an end to that, .war as that m|n 
should, who had scattered firebrands 
about, and afterwards assisted in extin* 
guishing the conflagration! From all that 
ho bad seen of the papers, and he had 
gone through a great portion offbem, with 
considerable attention, it appeared to him 
to be. clearly established, that the noble 
lord had throughout conducted himself as 
* wise and able statesman, acting with the 
must cautious prudence before hostilities 
had commenced, but with promptitude 
and decision after they were unavoidable. 
{Hear, hear i) An bon. proprietor had 
regretted the absence of Sir Thonius Mon¬ 
ro on the present occasion. If be joined 
in that regret, he must at the same time 
congratulate the court at the presence of 
another officer (Sir J. Malcolm,) who 
was a host in himself, and whose obsci ra¬ 
tions on the question before them were 
most important. He trusted that tin* 
court would strip this question of the 
casuistry in which some of the proprietors 
had attempted to involve it; and that if 
there should not be an unanimous vote, 
their derision would shew that the great 
majority of the proprietors had viewed it 
in its proper light. He would not waste 
the time of the court by entering at any 
length into another ground of attack 
which had been made on Lord Amheist, 
namely, that he was a man wholly unfit 
for the high office which he held. The 
court, on a former occasion, had, he 
conceived, come to a very proper judg¬ 
ment on that subject; and the successful 
career of the noble lord since then fully 
attested tlie wisdom of that derision. 
(Afeoe, hear !) 

afr. $. Dixon said, that in the experi¬ 
ence of a lnng life, he bad never wit¬ 
nessed an afternoon sq improperly spent 
in special pleading, as that of which they 
were now nearly at the conclusion. The 
question before the court was, whether 
thanks should be given to Lord Amherst? 
That nobleman bad gone out to India in 
T823, and yet hon. gentlemen, in'review¬ 
ing Ms conduct since then, bad fell it ne¬ 
cessary, to go into matters which had oc- 
chnced in India years ago, and with whjqfa 
the government of Lord Amherst bad 
nothing to do. (Hear, hear /,) One gen- 
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tlemanhadtolfi them e very loagstoryabout 
a lease of this island of ShapooreO winch 
bad been given to two Mnghs {Laughter), 
but he forgot to shy (and it was rather 
surprising, since he was so. very minute 
itt other particulars) whether it was for 
seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, 
{Hear, hear/) &■ to teH them whether 
the Mughs, if they got a lease Could read 
it. {Hear, heart) * But in sober serious¬ 
ness, all this talk about jjits little island 
or sandbank was quite beside the question, 
whicli really was, could Lord Amherst, 
circumstanced as Inam was when he went 
out, have avoided going to war ? It was 
well known that, long before then, the 
name of the Burmese had spread terror 
among several of the native powers of 
India, Their ambitious desire to en¬ 
croach on our territories was also well 
known; and there was no doubt, if we 
had given way to those encroachments, it 
would have been generally believed in 
India- that we lutd done so, not firom any 
sense of the justice of the Bunnan cause, 
hut from a fear of their arms. (Hear, heart) 
The Burmese had arrived at that pitch of 
arrogance, that either we must have put 
them down, or they ifould have inevitably 
invaded our territories. ( Hear, hear /) 
From all he had heard and read, it was 
his firm conviction that foe war on foe 
part of the Company tied been unavoid¬ 
able ; that it had been conducted with 
great skill, and brought to a successful 
conclusion: and in that conviction he 
would give his hearty assent to the vote of 
thanks. (Hear, hear!) 

Sir Charles Fat bet said, it would have 
been his anxious wish that foe present 
vote should pass with unanimity j yet he 
felt himself, though with regret, bound 
to oppose it. He had done every thing in 
his power to make himself acquainted 
with foe subject, and from all the informa¬ 
tion he dufiveil from foe papers laid on 
tlie table, and from other sources, tic foil 
himself bound to withhold his approbation, 
from the conduct of Lord Amherst in 
commencing foe Burmese war, and ^00 
other points connected with his adminis¬ 
tration. He was not aware of any circum¬ 
stance which could induce him' to flyy k 
that thftt war had been just, necessary, and 
unavoidable. If foe Burmese Were foe 
wild barbarians which they bad been de¬ 
scribed to be, their petty incursione 
were not worthy of our notice, , at 
least that kind of notice which ee. had 
taken, nor had foey ever deserved tfie im- 
portance which the Indian government 
attached to them. If a- gentleman was 
met by a blackguard aigl insulted by bite 
in the street, would it be thought tbeit be 
asserted his honour properly by nteri s| 
into a. ruffian contest .with him on -foe 
•pot? Undoubtedly he would not. Ho 
did'dot mean to say that a man should 

• a 
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not oppose tone by force, but having 
exerted sufficient force to repel the insult, 
the contest ought not to have been carried 
further, The lion. Chairman had ex¬ 
pressed a hope that the resolution should 
be passed unanimously. But he appeared 
to put out of his view that this same re¬ 
solution bad not passed*-with unanimity 
among the Directors themselves. If the 
Court of Directors * could not bring 
themselves to an unanimous vote, it 
.was too much Co ex [Suit such unanimity 
from the Court of Proprietors, where 
the same informatibn was not possessed, 
where not two men had been aide to go 
through the documents presented to their 
inspection, lie much regretted that the 
information which had been asked un tin’s 
•abject last year, and which was now in 
the possession of the court, had not been 
printed; the expense, no doubt, might have 
been considerable, but the advantage 
would'have been more than commensurate. 
He knew, however, that those papers re¬ 
lating to the Burmese war could not be 
long kept from the view of the public. 
They must be laid before the House of 
Commons, and he was convinced that no 
minister would rise and move a vote of 
thanks to Lord .Amherst and his army, 
without first moving that those papers ho 
printed. He regretted much that such an 
important event as the mutiny at Barrack- 
pore, and the proceedings consequent on it, 
should be buried in oblivion without any 
inquiry being instituted. That was not 
the way to conciliate our Indian native 
subjects. Suppose such a circumstance 
as a mutiny amongst our troops occurred 
in tliis country, and that that mutiny was 
resisted with immediate force, and that 500 
of our fellow subjects fell by the bullets of 
tbeir white comrades, wbat would be said 
in the House of Commons, if when an in¬ 
quiry was demanded, it should be met by 
observations of this kind—“ For God’s 
sake, do hot look at the case—do not in¬ 
quire farther or you may discover that the 
unfortunate men were driven to the course 
they had taken.”—There was he believed 
■no instance of a mutiny in this country, 
which had not been provoked by some sort 
of ill-treatment, to the redress of which, 
that mutiny ultimately led. (Hear!) Let 
the court see how the case stood with res¬ 
pect to the regiments which had mutinied 
•t Barrackpore. It was truly said, that they 
bad marched a thousand miles in order to 
be embarked for Rangoon, and in the 
whole of that march not a single instance 
of desertion took place. But then they 
.bad marched with all the comforts usually 
Xfilowed to soldiers on marebdn India, that 
WWi with a sufficient number of coolies and 
bullocks to carry their - baggage. When 
■ordered so march from Barrackpore, die 
soma accommodation* were not afforded. 
Coolies end cattle were not supplied,, and 


the men, had no prospect but of stdnnioing 
to carry their own cooking utensils, which 
among men of high caste was always con¬ 
sidered a disgrace. Government would 
not furnish them with bullocks, but it al¬ 
lowed them a certain sum to supply them* 
selves, and such was the scarcity of cattle 
in the market, that die sum was found id- 
sufficient. piey could not get the cattle 
end they refused to march. He entreated 
the court not lo sanction principles, which 
would declare diat Uiey did not dispense 
even-lmnded justice towards dieir subjects. 
The cheapest way to govern our Indian 
Ityhjects would be to establish an empire 
in their hearts, and raise them from their 
present state of degradation , for the more 
they were elevated towards our level, the 
more ready would be their obedience to 
that government, the benefits of which they 
bad begun to enjoy. (Hear f) He would 
most cordinlly assent to votes of thanks re¬ 
cognizing the skill and ability of our offi¬ 
cers, and the bravery and admirable disci¬ 
pline of our troops. Upon ibis subject he 
could not avoid making one remark on 
wbat had fallen from an hon. gent, who 
had proceeded him. That learned gent. 
( Mr. R, Jackson) had said thathe would give 
the money which we had acquired by tbe 
war to the troops. He (Sir C. Forbes) would 
also consent, whether it was half a crore 
or a crore of rupees that should be Shared 
amongst the troops, but not for the reasons 
assigned by that learned gent.,—not be¬ 
cause they had not disobeyed the orders of 
their officers and marched back to plunder 
the temples of Ava. He could scarcely 
believe his ears when he heard the learned 
gent, urge as a reason for rewarding the 
troops that they had not turned traitors. 
With respect to the officers, he was sorry 
to find that while Lord Amherst and others 
had been selected for honours and rewards, 
thqgiame of Sir Archibald Campbell, who 
commanded the army sent against tbe 
Burmese, had been passed over. He did 
not mean to dispute hisMajesty's right to ex¬ 
ercise hisjprerogativc in conferring honours; 
but be did hope that those meritorious indi¬ 
viduals whose conduct had already entitled 
them to distinction, would not be ultimately 
forgotten. On tbe subject of Lord Am¬ 
herst’s promotion in tbe peerage, hi spust 
regret the extremely bad taste of his lHi yls; 
in this country who had advised the con¬ 
nection of bis new title (Earl Amherst of 
Arracan) with the name of a place which 
had become the charnel-house of bis conn, 
try men. He really was astonished when 
he had read that title in the gazette. 

Dr. Gilchrist complained that it was hard 
upon Individuals to have want of iate$|i. 
gcnce and understanding attributed to 
them, because they were not ajilo to com¬ 
prehend the vest mass of papers wbicbmhd 
lien submitted to their inspection. /Cqj$t 
of “ Spake, spate !") The learned gentle. 
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Wq then ywewiijt to MKate aome of Me hostilities, Is declared to It aWrtrary to 
former remark* on Chat point, amidst con. the intermit, add iqjurioujMa the bottom; 
•idenble interruption. of the British nation, a war which had 

''A *MMrter retnariiod, this is hot been ill-planned and supported, and 
explanation hut argument. ’ * which, by extendi ngour frontier and 

"rheC/udrman. “I much doubt whether connexions, bad added to oar danger j 
it is eithdfi (Bear* tear /) it certainly is which would in create the burdens or the 
out of order." people of India, and thereby injure their 

, JOr. Gilchrist begged that the Chairman agriculture, theft commerce, and their 
would repeat his decision if he lad given resources! and which must ultimately 
any, as to Whether he was out of order, hurt the trade andowdl the national debt 
for he had not heard him. of Great Britain.” 

The Chairman said, that if no oth*, The Chairman added, mat this was a 
proprietor'chose to address the court, be repetition of the original amendment on 
would now put the question. _ which the court had already decided. 

Col. Stanhajte suggested, that as flw Mr, Pattisoru " The addition, now pro¬ 
court was then so thin, and as there were, posed would make a direct contradiction 
be believed, twelve of the directors absent to the motion which the court had decided 
(and from their absence on this occasion should stand part of the question. To 
U was fair to iufer their hostility to the cement the two in one resolution would 
motion before the court) it gpould lie be about as consistent as to say that it ia 
better to defer the further consideration of dark because the sun shines, (Bear* 
this question till to-morrow. (Cries of heart) The aiftdition would have the 
*• Go on ! " “ go on ; " and “ question./'') effect of thanking Lord Aluberet mf opa 
The amendment was now put from the part of the resolution, and condemning 
chair and negatived by a considerable him in another. In nty opinion it ought 
majority. not for a moment to be listened to.” 

The original resolution was again read. Mr. Wigram. “ I think if the gallant 
On its being put from the'chair, Colonel will consider for a moment, he 

Mr. PatUson said, “ from tiie ob.terva- wilt perceive that what he now proposes 
tions of the gallant Colonel and other lion, is not, properly speaking, an addition to 
members, there seems tome to be an impres- the resolution before the court, but a new 
akin that the vote of thanks to IiOrd A in- motion, and that to odopttlie second would 
herst was not carried in the Court of I>i. be a decided contradiction to the first, I 
rectors by any large majority. In order to hope, therefore, the gallant Colonel will 
correct such a mistake, I beg to a‘•sure see the propriety of withdrawing it.” 
tiie court that the majority in favour of ti;e After some further discussion, it ap- 
motion now before them, was, among the pearing to be the opinion of the court 
directors, very considerable.'*g that tiie amendment should not be put, 

The question was again put from the The Chairman declined to receive it, 
chair, when and put tiie original motion, which wee 

Cot Stanhope proposed to move arr*. carried in the affirmative with only five 
ffiendment. ' dissentient votes. 

The Chairman. ** The court must be Tiie resolutions of thank* to Sir Tboe. 
aware that I cannot now receive any mo- Munro, Sir A. Campbell and the other 
lion by way of amendment which would officers of the army engaged in the Bur- 
have the effect of displacing any part of the mese war, * were then put seriatim and 
resolution in my band, and substituting carried unanimously. * 

other and contradictory words, for by the On the vote of thanks to the non*- 
decision w hie!, the court has just come to, it commissioned officers and privates of the 
baa .affirmed, ‘that the original motion army, 

abaft stand part of the question.’ The Col. Liuhington mud, “ Whateverdif- 
court may negative the whole if it thinks ference of opinion may exist as tfi fim 
proper when put as tiie main question, but policy of the war, there can be noqo.nt 
any amendment that is proposed, must be regards the conduct of the officers. Mrd 
by way of addition to but not subversive of troops enguged in it. Their gallantry and 
what the Court have recently determined ardour on every occasion when they, came 
shall be the main question.” in contact with the enemy however greet 

Coi. Slanhoix then moved the following the disparity in, number, their reel end 
by way of addition to the original motion, devotion to the servicein a disbud, uh- 
Besolved.—“ That the thanks of this healthy and difficult country, t-iffif un- 
Ometing are due to Land Amherst for wearied perseverance under severe priva- 
'having terminated tiie' Burmese war, a tions; theftpatiefttendurance of sickocw, 
^ War wantonly entered Into, and' contrary and the Cheerfulness and aikerity wifii 
to *n act of parliament, by which all which the most fatiguing duties were 
mation of territory, and every act performed, offered abundant cause, for 
dfwar against an Indian (wince, except admiration, white therbanefits that,have 
Tor, Mdikdefonee, hi the case of aftjuai ^bet-noemed to the national intromit by 
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their mtbl* UMriioiM, entitle them to the 
high*** commendation, 

“ ft it with uncommon feelings of pride 
end satisfaction tint I auk the indulgence 
tf the court while I read a abort pnrai 
from the governor-general’* orders 
of the 11th April last. 

M ‘ To the native troops of' the bon. 
Eaat-India Company, who have so often 
successfully emulated their European 
comrade* in anna, the highest meed of 
approbation and applause is not more 
cheerfully accorded than it lias been hono¬ 
rably won. The Madras sepoy regiments 
.destined for ti»e expedition to Av», obey¬ 
ed with admirable alacrity and xca! the 
call for their services in a foreigti land 
involving them in many heavy sacrifices 
•nd privations. This devotion to their 
government reflects the highest credit on 
the character of the Coast army, not more 
honorable to themselves than it is doubt¬ 
less gratifying to the government of Fort 
St. (-eorge,, n* affording an unequivocal 
proof of the sentiments of gratitude and 
attachment with which that army acknow¬ 
ledges the puternal anxiety and care that 
ever watches over and consults its best 
interests and welfare. The detachment of 
the Bcngul native troops employed iti Ara, 
consisting of a portion of the governor- 
general’s body guard, commanded by 
Capt. Sncjd, and detachments of native 
artillery, have been animated throughout 
by the noblest spirit of gallantry and seal, 
tiic former mere especially are, in apecti- 
Hur degree, entitled to the warmest thanks 
of the Supreme Government for their vo¬ 
luntary offer of service beyond sea, and 
for their distinguished conduct in the 
field, under their native as well as Euro¬ 
pean officers.’ 

" It will, I am certain, be as gratifying 
to this court to hear, as it j% to me to assert 
it, without fear of contradiction, that the 
devotion of the Madras army to the public 
service lias never shone more conspicuously 
than during the Burmese war Every 
branch of the Service vied w ith each other 
in enthusiasm and teal. Every successive 
regiment that was ordered fin embarkation 
consideicd it as the highest honour that 
could have been conferred upon them, to 
ba 'selected for foreign sort ice, not a dis¬ 
secting voice was heard, nil were eager to 
acquire fame and add to the good name of 
their corps, and no regret wns felt but by 
those who? flroin age or infirmity, were 
incapable of proceeding. 

•* As illustrative of this high military- 
spirit I am quite confident the court will 
not consider tne trespassing too much on 
their attention, by relating two most in- 
tereating incidents, amongst irihny others, 
which occurred during the embarkation of 
the native troops. They were communi¬ 
cated hy Col. Conway, the adjutant-gene- 
ltd fliyihe- Madras army, to a particular 


friend in - this country, and I s en t * ' dm 
betterthan relate them in hiaowtrWowia. 

«< * One morning I went to the beach to 
ace a rvghnant embark, a sepoy cam• up to 
me with two children in bis arms, he raid; 
‘ Conway Saheh, 1 am a volunteer and 
ready to go into the boat, but what is to 
become of these children; their mother 
died last night of cholera, and there is no 
one to protect and tske^care of them ; I 
give them to you, and*ill go and do 
my duty.’ I took the boys, sent for die 
adjutant of the veteran battalion, and de¬ 
sired him to bring me a good'man of die 
same conic in whom he could confide, and 
to’flim I made over the children, with a 
promise of reward if he did his .duty by 
them. The gallant father died at Ran¬ 
goon, government have pensioned the 
boys, 1 am their guardian, and faithftiUy 
will I perform the trust.’ 

“ 'I'he other incident is as follows. 

** • An old ftubidar of cavalry had four 
soiib embarked with one troop, and he, 
ins wife, and til the frnnly came down to 
the bench tv sec then 1 into the boats, the 
venerable white-headed father satani’d to 
Sir Thomas Munro, and Ind him see his 
hoys depart, they were all five handsome 
Mussulmen, and it was a sight fit for a 
Roman father to witness, when die boat 
pushed off, the high hearing and pride 
with which these gallant fellows salam’d 
to the governor, to their fatlier, and to the 
mother’s hackery. Sir Thomas Munro 
was much struck with the groupe, and 
often asks me if the Subidar’s four sona 
arc well.’ 

“ From the commencement of the war 
to its termination the Madras establishment 
furnished the licud-qtiarters, two squa* 
drafts of native cavalry, and eighteen regi¬ 
ments of native infantry, which, with 
detachments of artillery and pioneers, and 
including volunteers and recruits sent from 
time to time to complete, amounted to 
20,000 native troops, and such is the con¬ 
fidence of the men in the government, and 
in their officers, that they will now em¬ 
bark on any service w ithout asking a ques¬ 
tion, oi making any sort of stipulations 
It should Ik- recollected also, that this 
excessive drain of troops for foreign ser¬ 
vice, necessarily entailed very severe .du¬ 
ties upon those regiments that remained at 
home, which (and I speak from good au¬ 
thority) have for nearly two years been' 
doing double and quadruple duty. 

** It may perhaps lie asked, at all event* 
it is useful to know, from whence haa 
arisen this confidence ? By what means 
has such a revolution been accomplished' 
as to make the embarkation of sepoy regi¬ 
ments on foreign service now a matter af 
course whenever required, which was for¬ 
merly attended with much anxiety, doubt* 
fui success and delicate management- , 
The etuac ia to be found in the reguUtidfas 

at 
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that have been from dm* to tun* framed 
tor. Ib,aitm winy M tiw coast establish¬ 
ment, and which regulations are strictly 
adhered to and enforced, both by the go¬ 
vernment and• the officers; it arises, as 
most justly, expressed by the governOr-ge- 
iicral'i order * from the sentiments of 
gratitude and attachment with which die 
coast army .acknowledges the paternal 
anxiety and ewe that ever watches over 
and consults ife beat interests and wel¬ 
fare.’ 

** It will pot bethought altogether an. 
unfit opportunity briefly to advert to some' 
of those regulations which have had so be¬ 
neficial an effect on the minds of the na¬ 
tive sold|$ry. First, the permission to the 
sepoy to have a portion of his pay paid to his 
faintly for their support during hi* absence 
in the field; secondly, the certainty the sepoy 
possesses of procuring his wlieat, flour,' or 
rice, when on field service, at a fixed daily 
quantity and rate, however high the price 
may be in the bazar; thirdly, a pension 
for life, after a certain period of service, 
or in die event of losing a limb in 
action. The same pension to the uearest 
heir, if killed in action, and a variety of 
other privileges and advantages it is un¬ 
necessary to take up the time of the court 
in detailing, but which all tend to the 
conclusion, that tn no service in the world 
is mote consideration, more kindness, 
more liberality shewp to the soldier than 
by_the British government in India, and 
most undoubtedly infinitely more than 
was ever evinced by any of the native or 
European governments that have hod 
military or |Kilitical sway in that country. 

“ It will appear almost presumptuous 
in me to make any observation on the con¬ 
duct of Sir Thomas Muuro, the gover^r 
of Madras; I am well aware that my 
humble tribute of applause can add no¬ 
thing to his well established character, 
still I cannot refrain from expressing my 
admiration of the wisdom and talent he 
has evinced during the arduous contest in 
which we have been engaged, and more 
{Mtrticulaily of the admirable forecast and 
sagacity which made hint consider the 
arinistice and first treaty with the Burmese 
as insincere and hollow on their part, and 
as the signal for renewed exertions rather 
than relaxation on his own. 

During the whole progress of the war, 
the most strenuous exertions were made 
by the Madras government to furnish men, 
money, and supplies, neither was any 
thing forgotten or refused that could add 
to tbe comfort and efficiency of the officers 
and men ; in fact, it was only necessary to 
shew that the service, health, or comfort 
df' tbe men would be benefited by any 
manure, to obtain a willing compliance, 
wmle tlw government- general order, dated 
Foit St. t»eurge. 21th January 1B26, and 
whtckrjbfiug very short 1 will take t|i* 


liberty of reading, was eminently reion* 
laud to keep alive the spirit that existed, 
and to convince the native troops that the 
government duly appreciated their ser¬ 
vices.’ 

“ • To mark the aenae which the govern¬ 
ment entertains of the cheerful alacrity and 
high military spirit with which' the native 
troops of this presidency have proceeded to 
Ava and Arraran, and the patience with 
which they have borne, the privations and 
hardships they have been subjected to, and 
also with a view of enahling them to pro¬ 
vide for the expense of bringing back their 
families to the head-starters of their re¬ 
spective corps, tiie governor-jn-council is 
pieasedflkp direct that three 'months batta 
shall be paid to all native troops and mili¬ 
tary followers, on their return fnpm fo¬ 
reign service in Arracan and Ava.' 

“ This was true policy not lost upon the 
grateful hearts and willing hands of all. 

“ ’Die successful termination uftkc w$r 
is greatly to be rejoiced at, aqdreM,,lesson 
that' has been tsuglit jus gonMvfocHsd 
majesty must induce hith to preserve the 
friendly relations at present existing be¬ 
tween the two governments, and which it 
is so much the interest of both should re¬ 
main undisturbed.” 

Sir C. J'orbcs said, tliat in expressing 
liis entire concurrence in the motion before 
the court, and giving his full assent to 
wli.it had been aaid of the care, dill* 
gcncelnd alacrity with which the officers 
of the Madras government bad attended 
to the comforts of the troops ; lie begged 
to be understood as making a vast dis¬ 
tinction between tiiat government and the 
government of Bengal in that respect, 
lie repeated, however, that he liad no ob¬ 
jection whatever to concur in what had 
been said with respect to the Madtgi go¬ 
vernment. 

The Chairman observed, that the ques¬ 
tion th«u | before the court, referred solely 
to the non-commissioned officers and pri¬ 
vates who served in the late army, and 
some of tlie observations of the hon. barew 
net, as well as those of .die gallant officer 
who preceded him, were rather a digres¬ 
sion from the strict question before them. 

The question was now put, and carried 
unanimously. 

The next resolution was a votgof thanks 
to Commodore Sir J. Brisbane, and bis 
officers and men. r 

Ou this motion boinj; puts from the 
chair, 

Mr. H. Dtron wished, for tbe*a|f,c of in¬ 
formation, to know why separate votes of 
thanks had beep passed to the officers and 
troops in the armV, and why Commodore 
Brisbane ahd bis officers and meti serving 
in tlie ships engaged in the Burmese $ar 
should be included in.on* vote? 

Tlie (/’Auwwm.—In this vote, the pre¬ 
cedent of the vote of thanks pasa^to the* 

admiral 
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admiral, the gMm% end crews who 
assisted in taking the Mauritius has bees 
followed. (Hear, hear l) 

(Jot Stanhope asked why (be officers and 
men }n,.both services should not receive 
the thanks of the court in the same man¬ 
ner? 

The Chairman assured the court, that 
there existed no diapositioto on the part of 
tin Court of Director*, to make any in¬ 
vidious distinction between die officers of 
either service. In proposing those votes 
of (hanks, they had studiously followed 
former precedents. 

Mr. R. Jackson observed that Captain 
Chads, a most active and intelligent naral 
officer, had Wen employed in theihcgoci- 
ation of the treaty of Ava, and yet he had 
not heaulbia name mentioned in the vote; 
but if the usual forms permitted, he would 
be glad to see that justice done to him. 

'Die Chairman again repeated, that the 
emirse at present pursued had been adopt¬ 
ed" with fvery attention to the precedents 
of fatmer "votes, and without a wish to 
overlook the merrfs of any party. 

After an observation from Col. Stan¬ 
hope. and another iVom Sir C. Forbes, 

The Chairman said, that in the course 
followed on the present occasion, it was 
the wish of the directors to place all par¬ 
ties in the same honourable situation.— 
(1Hear, hear!) 

The resolution was then put and carried 
unanimously. v- 


THANKS TO TOE A AMY OF BltUATPOBE. 

The Chairman .—“ The court si ill now 
hear read tire proceedings of the Court of 
Directors with respect to the army engag¬ 
ed in the capture of Bhurtpore.” 

Several Proprietors here observed, that 
at tinftlate hour (nearly seven o’clock) it 
would he much better that any farther 
proceedings should be deferred to a future 
day. 

The Chairman said, that as the resolu¬ 
tions comprised votes of thanks, to which 
no opposition was expected, it might he as 
well to pass then) on the "same day on 
which they had concurred in passing simi¬ 
lar votes to the officers and men engaged 
in the lluimcae war; but if it was the wish 
of the proprietors, he could have no objec¬ 
tion to its dicing deferred to another day. 
He Would, if it met the wishes of the court, 
name to*nmmiw*for the consideration of 
the other votes. 

A Proprietor here observed that tp-mor- 
row would lie a day of sale. jgg 

The Chatman said mat there coulane 
n»> objection to ney day,* The only ques¬ 
ti on w as whettttr a Jong delay between 
thwvotes, as they were of the same tenden¬ 
cy, might not be viewed with unpleasant 
1* otliwr qua; tors, and against auy 
such feelings the court would be most 


anxious to guard. He would. If the court 
wished it, prefer to go on at foe present 
moment. (Cries of “go an /" “go on/” 

Col. Stanhope trusted that the court’ 
would not proceed to the discussion of this 
important Subject in so thin an attandar vn 
of its members. There were several mem* 
hers absent, who would, he was sure, ho 
anxious to take a part in that discnssloo, 
and he waa confident that H was quite.a 
mistake to suppose that the rootidn wotfld 
be suffered to peas without observation. 

The Chairman observed that it was not 
his fault if the attendance of members was 
very thin. He had, however, no wish to 
press die discussion at that moment, unless 
it appeared that the sense of the spurt was 
for it. He had us little wish to urge the 
subject, in the absence of members, who 
if present might wish to take a part'in 
tins discussion. His only motive fur Wish¬ 
ing to press it now, (.rose from a delicacy 
of feeling towards the distinguished in¬ 
dividuals who were the objects of the 
vote. 

After some observations from Dr. Gil¬ 
christ and Sir C. Forbes, 

The Chairman mentioned Tuesday next. 
—‘This was agreed to; and the court was 
accordingly adjourned to Tuesday, the 
19th instant. 


East-lndia llovse, Fee. 19. 

A Special Court of Pioprietors was this 
day held pursuant to Adjournment, foi the 
purpose of taking into consideration cer¬ 
tain papers, relative to the operations 
carried on against Bhurtpure, and the re¬ 
solutions which the Court of Directors 
had founded thereon. 

^jjjjfbe Chairman (Sir G. A. Robinson) 
tiSVmg taken the chair, 

Col. 2,. Stanhope, previously to the 
question being discussed, asked why Sir 
Kdward Paget was not included in the 
vote of thanks passed in the last ggseral 
court ? ^ 

The Chairman answered, that foe situa¬ 
tion in which Sir Edward Paget had been 
placed, was such as to preclude thanks 
from being vmed to him on account «jf the 
Burmese war. The votes, however, with 
respect to that war, had been 'finally fox. 
posed of, at the last special court. .. 

Mr. Jtume understood the present to’be 
nothing more than an adjourned meeting 
of the last court.” 

The Chairman —** I conceive that the 
question of the thanks to those connected 
with the Burmese war, was finally decided 
at the lasr court. 

Dr. Gilchrist thought that the motion 
relative to Sir E. Paget, had noi been 
settled ; that gallant officer, so for, he be. 
lieved, from concurring in the Burmeee 
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fied In bis opposition to the thanks given 
to Lord Amherst, when they found die 
commander-in-chief adverse to the war, 
which the noble lord bad commenced. 

Col. Zr. Stanhope Said, that Lprd Am¬ 
herst endeavoured to cast odium on the 
commander- in-chief, for his conduct at 
Barrack pore. * Ha wished to know, whe¬ 
ther the Court of Directors coincided in 
Lord Amherst’s view; of the case, and 
whether it was on thdt%cconnt they refused 
to propose thanks to sir Edward Paget ? 

To this question no answer was re¬ 
turned. 

The Chairman. “ I am to acquaint the 
court, that it is met by adjournment, for 
the purpose of taking into consideration 
certain papers received from India, rela¬ 
tive to v the operations against Hhuitpore, 
feather with the resolutions adopted by 
the Cdurt of Directors upon the subject; 
which papers and resolutions were laid be¬ 
fore the General Court on the ISth inst. 
Those resolutions shall now he read.'* 

Mr. Hume said, it was of great im¬ 
portance to the public, that the question 
respecting Sir Edward Paget should be 
auswered. That court alone was not to 
form on opinion on the extensive contest 
wiiich hod been lately carried on in India, 
with such a waste of blood and treasure. 
The public would, undoubtedly, arrive at 
their own conclusions on the subject, and 
therefore it was a matter of extraordinary 
necessity, that the question put to the lion, 
chairman, which respected an officer who 
stood as high as any officer in the service, 
as a soldier and a gentleman, should be 
promptly answered. It was most extraor¬ 
dinary to refuse thanks to Sir Edwq 
Paget, who was commander-in-chief \ 


tion, by the proceedings either Of that 
Court, or of the Court of Directors. He 
knew no instance within Ms recollection, 
where thanks were voted lathe commander, 
in-chief, unlew be himself bad been ac¬ 
tively employed in warfare. Thanks were 
not given to the commander-in-chief, tin. 
lew ne v happened to be in' the personal 
command of the army engaged In the 
field. ( '<*. 

Mr. Hume said, that thsnks had been 
proposed to the>Marquia of Hastings some 
years ago, simply because he -was com¬ 
mander-in-chief, and not as a statesman, 
or as Governor-general. That illustrious 
nobleman was not actively engaged in the 
war, ana this be conceived to bg a case 
directly in point. 

Col. L. Stanhope said, that ondtMtr caee 
in point was afforded by the thanks given' 
by the House of Commons to II. R. li¬ 
the Duke of York, as commander-in-chte£ 
for hia excellent government of tffijgtpy,* 
The Chairmmi said, the CoutfhfPp&Mt- 
tors had no intention to vote thanlf to Sir 
Edward Paget; but, at the same time, he 
must be allowed to say, that in iiot doing 
so, they did not mean to cast the' least dis¬ 
approbation on any part of that gallant 
officer’s conduct. The reason that they 
did not thunk him was, simply, because 
there was no special ground for such a 
proceeding. 

DffJMchrut said, that it did not appear 
to him that the conduct and character of 
the gallant commander in question had 
been treated as they deserved. He under¬ 
stood, the other day, that the minority by 
whom tiie vote of thanks to Lord Amherst 
was opposed in the Court of Directors, 
, ;>wos very small. He wished to know who 

the Burmese war broke out; who ran die gentlemen constituting it were ? It 
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nued in that situation during the greal 
port of tbfe time in which that war was 
carried on; and who must, consequently, 
have had under his eye ail the military ar¬ 
rangements connected with that contest. 
Di4 it appear that he objected to the war, or 
that lie agreed to it; or, was there any 
thing {a the way in which the war was car¬ 
ried on, that had created disapprobation ? 
Some answer oa these points was neces¬ 
sary to satisfy various high-minded indi- 
connected with that gallant officer. 
H» aid not hesitate to say, that those who 
voted at the last court might have been 
Influenced in their opinion, by the way in 
which Sr Edward Paget had been treated, 
and he thought that the Court of Proprie¬ 
tors ought not to allow the present i eva¬ 
sion to pass by, without demanding expla¬ 
nation on this (mint. If Sir Edward Paget 
bad 'dfarilr wrong, let him be openly cen- 
sutiid ; but, if he deserved applause, let 
him not be passed over in silence. 

The Chairman said, he did not see the 
least ground for Supposing that afiy slur 
was thrown on the gallant officer in que*J 


was verv hard on the proprietors, thee they 
were obliged to come forward, and openiy 
state their opinions and sentiments, white 
the directors concealed their names. 

Mr. H. Jacltton would mention a tingle 
fact, for the purpose of allowing the exer¬ 
tions which Lord Amherst had made, to 
proceed successfully with the war. Sir A. 
Campbell had impressed on the Governor 
and Council of Bengal the necessity of 
providing such large supplies, as would 
enable them to prosecute bostitities whh 
effect; he despaired of succesa^'wnlcM be 
could carry on, to the fullest extern, the 
plan which he himself. Sir EdwJfd Begat, 
and Lord Amherst, had laid do#n. Suah 
was L*prd Amherst’s coincidence in the 
t wgag fotr of this representation, that soon 
aiWvards no less than 1600 boats wen in 
activity between Rangoon and i*Wm>e,.*nd 
six monilis ratioos were providedfer the 
army. This was done on, th* ; «$reS*iMa* 
tion of Sir A. Campbell, Which was .stip- 
porfati and approved J»y Lord Address* 
himself. The learned proprietor (Ijtr. Gil¬ 
christ) bad spoken of (be votes of the di¬ 
rectors 
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twtan liariug )wtn glnn ill secret: tltero " IUwItP unanimously, * That tW# 
won nothing of blame In that} and,the "court doth acknowledge and highly 
learned proprietor ought to know, that the " approve the disciplined steadiness and 
constitutional practice of the Court of Di- "valour displayed by the non-eOtmms- 
rectorfc was to vote by ballot. " stoned officers and private soldiers, bdtb 

Col. L. Stanhope begged leave to move, " European and native, employed iritbe 
" That the thanks of this Court are due to " siege of Bhurtpore, and that the tfaaifka 
Lieut, .gen. Sir E. Paget, for his judgment " of tliia court he signified to thetp bp (he 
in opposing the Burmese war, and for his “ commanders of their respective corps.'* 
able conduct in Hfterwards promoting the The question having been put, on the 
warlike measures conducive to the success- first resolution, 

ful issue of the contest.” Mr .'Hume rose, and said, that as the 

The Chairman said, he was in possession resolution was worded, it would appear 
of the court, and it was contrary to all re- that the forbearance in question was the 
gular and established form to interrupt act of the Governor-general himself. It 
their proceedings by a premature motion was known to every person connected 
of this kind. The lion, chairman then with India, that though the Governor, 
directed the resolutions which had been general acted in council with the com- 
agredNo by the Court of Directors to be mander-in-chicf and other persons, yet he 
read j and said, he should afterwards put hnd it in his power, if he pleased, to sp¬ 
eech motion seriatim , and propose the persede the opinion of those individuals, 
concurrence of the Court of Proprietors and to act for himself; he taking the 
therein,. , They were then read, as fol- responsibility for any orders he might 
low;—it think proper to give Now it seemed to 

" Resolved, That the tlmnks of this him that Lord Amherst’s forbearance, as 
" court be given to the Governor-general spoken of in the resolution, meant that ha 
“ in council, for Ills forbearance in not re- alone gave the order hy which the pro> 
" sorting to measures of coercion against cevdings of Sir D. Ochterlony were sus- 
" the usurper of Bhurtpore, as long ns pended, and that the subsequent pro- 
“ hopes could reasonably be enteitained ceedings were also instituted hy his di- 
" of accomplishing, by means of negoda- reclion. He therefore begged leave to 
" tion, the restoration to power of the >e. know in what way he was to understand 
" gitimate Rajah ; and for his decision, in the first resolution V 
" the failure of negotiations to effect the The Chairman answered, that the word. 
" reduction of that important foitress by ing of the resolution was in conformity 
“ fofee.” with the general practice of the Court of 

" Resolved unanimously. That the Directors. When they spoke of the Go- 
u thanks of this court lie given to General vernor-gcneral in Council, they always 
"Lord Viscount Coinbermere, G C.B., spoke of him in the singular number. If, 
" Commander-m-chief in India, for the ivever, the hon. proprietor wished to 
"judgment and skill'!with wlnrh her,*} whether, in tins particular act of 

"planned the siege of' Bhuitpore, the- a ranee, the Governor-general acted 
" operations of which, conducted by his oh his own opinion alone, as he had power 
" Excellency in person, onded in the to do under the act of parliament, he 
" capture, by stem, of that fortress, be- could assure the hon. proprietor that his 
" fore deemed impregtuibleby the natives, lordship',, conduct, in that instance, was 
** an achievement wheieby the reputation quite in accordance with the opinions of 
" and influence of the British Power in his council. 

"India have been not only confirmed, Mr. Hume was induced to ask, in con¬ 
i' but most materially augmented.” sequence of the way m which thefesolu- 

Resolved, unanimously. That the tion was framed, whether it was intended 
" thanks of this court lie given to Majors- to cast a reflection on th# other members 
"general Thomas Reynel, C.B, and of the government. If this were an act 
" Jasper Kicutls who commanded the of the whole government, was it .fit that 
" first Ond second divisions, for the emi- the entire credit should have been given 
“ nent , services which they rendered to laird Amherst, and thereby to cast a 
" during the siege, and for the excellent reflection on the rest of the council ? Did 
" dispositions which they made, anti per- those gentlemen approve of suspending 
" tonally directed, for (he atooult of tlie proceedings which liad been com. 
" Bhuitpore." ® menced l>y Sir D. Ochterlony? The 

“ Resolved, unanimously, ThaF^the resolution attributed die act of tlie Go- 
" thanks of this c^yrt be given to the vernor-gcneral m Council, and by that 
" Rrigadiow-general, Hrigadiers-field, and means referred it to him alone. 1 - 
" Other Officers of His Majesty's and The Chairman said, the act of pxrlla- 
“ the Company's fortes, who served ment spoke of the Governor-general in 
“ under Genera) I.ord Comborraere, at Council ; there was bo part of that act 
the siege of Bhuitpore, for their gallant which mentioned die . Governor-general 
" and meritorious exertions." and Council. The Court of Directors, 

therefore, 
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Jtwrefore, hni only used df jhMguigt o f 
the act of parliament, in fmrgnating the 
Governor-general n* they hn done. 

Mr. Hume.—^l Hay that if the whole 
Council concurred in the act, tl»c proper 
way to mention It would be to state 
*• thvir forbearance," and not “ tiu for- ’ 
bcarance.” 

The Chairman -—My opinion is op¬ 
posed to that of the lion, proprietor. I 
submit that the statement is. perfectly 
correct, and that “few forbearame,” and 
not “ thiir forbearance,'’ is tlie proper 
expression. 

Mr. Hume said, he Imd been informed 
that the motKin was for a vote of appro¬ 
bation to the Governor-general in Coun¬ 
cil. Now lie understood that the whole 
council dissented fioin his lordship on 
this occasion; and that he alone took on 
himself to suspend (Ik* proceedings of S.r 
David Oi liter ion}, contrary to the opinion 
of the otliet members of the government. 
If this were the case, he united the vote 
of thanks to he given to the Governor- 
general alone. Th.s should he a single 
vote, and not one coupling I.ord Am¬ 
herst and ins louoril together lie should 
he glad to know nhat was the intention 
of the lion, geullemin within the har i 

Sir Jultit SiuyU observed, it was the 
mere act of tin* “ Govei nor-gener.il," 
and net of his “ Council,” that sjspended 
the proceeihngs of Sir l),ivid Ochteiloiiy. 
On the Gill ol August, lie found that Sir 
Edward J’.iget, Air. I'end.dl, and Mr. 
ffarington, nil member. of council, gave 
very strong reasons for bringing the 
at fairs of llliurtpore to a close The 
Goveriior-geneial not lining seen the 
minutes of the other memliers of cornu ii, 
was stdl in rnnti adiction to the opimimp* 
of Sir 1). Ochteiloiiy m favour of delay % 
and it was not until Sir Chtules Metcalfe 
pressed on liim the necessity of active pro¬ 
ceedings, that lie consented to adopt a dif¬ 
ferent couisv of conduct. laird Amherst 
ought 40 have know n better ; he ought to 
have felt limt theie was a just, reasonable, 
and necessary cause, w Inch called on the 
llrittsh government to interfere. His ob¬ 
jection. to the thanks of the court tiemg 
given to Lord Amherst was, that the war 
had been delayed when it should hnve 
been prosecuted ; (//ear/) and why ? Be¬ 
cause I.ord Amherst did not know what 
he ought to have known a month after he 
Imd been placed in the office of Governor- 
general. 

Dr. (lilchmt hoped the court would 
permit him to read part of n letter from 
the deceased officer. Sir Dav id Ochterlony. 
The learned gentleman, after paying a 
tribute to the gallant officer, for his skill 
in the field and the cabinet, for his know, 
ledge of the languages of India, and the 
policy of the native princes, read the fol¬ 
lowing letter, from Major-general, Sir 
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David Ochterlony, But, G. C.B* re¬ 
sident in Mnlwo, and Rajpootana, to 
Mr. Secretary Swinton: 

« Muttra, 25ih April, 1835. 

“ Sir,—After an interval of five days, 

> and destroying, os I am told, many rough 
drafts of letters, I linvc, at length, re¬ 
ceived tlie accompanying from Bhurtpore, 
which though they state that a confidential 
person, with full powers, will be sent, 
omits to mention the tidfnp of die person 
and the probable time of his arrival. 

“ As many letters have been received 
from various quarters, which explicitly 
announce the instructions l liuvc received 
by express, I feel it useless to struggle 
longer against events; 1 shall therefore 
transmit n I’enian letter of the tenor 
mentioned in the accompanying copy oftlie 
original draft. Ill transmitting tfnl docu¬ 
ment, I beg leave respectfully to offer 
my rc-agnation to his Lordship in Coun¬ 
cil, ns however sorry I may lie that my 
measures have not been honoured, with the 
approbation of Ills Lordship in 'Council, 

1 should lie guilty of falsehood if I ne- 
Luow lodged any conviction of their in- 
coiioiluess or impropriety, thinking, as [ 
did, that every moment's delay, was sub¬ 
mission to disgrace, anti feeling, as I do, 
that a few days delay in the arrival of your 
express would have brought matters to an 
amicable and honourable conclusion. 

(Signed) “ D. OciitbbloXv.” 
Was it probable, he would ask, that Sir 
D Ochterlony did not feci a full convic¬ 
tion ol the iicressity of striking a decisive 
blow, when ho expressed himself thus? 
Would lie have hu/anlcd his high reputa¬ 
tion by attempting to do that which wn* 
impiacticahlc? Lord Ainlimt and Sir 
. A. Campbell had prosecuted the Burmese 
war, it was said, with a boldness and energy 
that did them great honour. Ami here 
was an old and faithful officer who wish¬ 
ed to follow that example, but who was 
checked rti Ids career by the Governor- 
generel * that noble lord put an ex¬ 
tinguisher on the proceedings of Sir D. 
Ochterlony. He said to that gallant 
officer “ No dd, you shall not perform 
this set vice, some more favoured officer. 
—=mm* gentlemen selected from the king’s 
service, shall curry tlie honours away from 
you." This was so inconsistent an net, 
that he should not agree to tb^ytts of 
thanks now proposed to his lordship. 
Before the court came to « vote this day, 
lie I toped they would consider the situation 
in wluclMhey were placed, os “ the East ' 
1 ffinpany," when they saw their old 
servam superseded, aigl the king’s officers 
employed God forbid, that he shdtild be 
supposed to cost any blame on bis majes¬ 
ty’s forces. They Imd acted nobly on ma¬ 
ny occasions, but he could not without 
feelings of deep regret, see any slight 
offered to those who had tpent their hast 

'i days 
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days in the Company's service. There 
was a miserable attempt in one of those 
letters to detract from tin* merits of Sir D. 
Ochterlony; it was there insinuated, that 
Sir David was in his dotage,—tiiat ap¬ 
peared to be very unlikely, and to prove 
that the assertion wns a calumny, he would 
read Lord Amherst's own statement of 
the energy of mind which was displayed 
by Sir David Ochierlony, in pieparing a 
military force lo mvtM llhurtpoie. lie 
could not indeed find out uhut reason the 
writer*. cjf that letter could have had mi thus 
traducing a veto an who had grown grey 
in the Comp toy's service. In a letter, ad¬ 
dressed by the Ciovet nor general to the 
Court of Directors, dated the 1st of Octo¬ 
ber, his lordship thus expressed 

himself. 

“ The correspondence cited in tlu* mar¬ 
gin, shows the magnitude of the military 
preparations set on foot by the resident, m 
contemplation ofbis proceeding against the 
i unowned ford ess of llhurtpoie; and we 
are happy to at know ledge, that the rnpidi. 
ty with which a very considerable and 
well-appointed foree, and n most poweiful 
battering train w*ere assembled ready for 
set vice at Muttra; reflect v, in a military 
point nl'neui, the highest credit on the cnctg'/, 
lent, and exertion s both of Major Gen. Sir 
David Orhlerlom/, and of Major Gen. liei/- 
nell, and Sir G. MnrtmdM, commanding 
the Meerut and Cnvvnporc divisions.” 

Here were three ofliccrs, who, but for 
the intei position of Lord Amherst, would 
linve gained immortal honour by taking 
the fortress of Uhurtpore—a maiden for¬ 
tress, which never bad been taken ; and 
Purely, when the rights of-an infant lajali 
were to be piotcctcd by the Company— 
when the cousin of that rajah had set him¬ 
self tip ns entitled to the gadder —and 
w hen, perhaps, he meditated the destruc¬ 
tion of the real heir, it was high time that 
home indtv idunl in the Company ’» serv ice 
—some person conversant in the transac¬ 
tions of the native princes, should be se¬ 
lected to settle an nlinic of so much im¬ 
portance. No human being betiei under 
stood those transactions, ttyjpi the old ami 
honourable oiKccr w ho had taken the mat¬ 
ter in hand, and who had been so unac¬ 
countably set aside by land Amherst. 
Disease, aided by the painful feeling, the 
corroding sensation, that men, not possess¬ 
ing half bis knowledge, were preferred to 
him, burst the strings of Sir 1). Ochtcr- 
lony’s heart; or, in other words, the con¬ 
duct of the Governor-genera! (ig jxnmcil, 
if they pleased) hastened that 0fan|prious 
officer's dissolution. * , • 

Mr Hume said, that the court would do 
well to taka a more extended view of this 
question than toe lion, proprietor hod yet 
done. Hu. hon. fiicnd (Dr, Gilchrist) 
had spoken very justly of the officers in the 
Company’s service, and he (Mr. Hume) 


must observe, that lie entertained a portion 
of that feeling and opinion, which was 
very gcnerallfkmtertained, with respect to 
the treatment of the Company's officers. 
It was well known, that many of their 
best, most experienced, and most deserv¬ 
ing officers, were nut treated in the man¬ 
ner which their situation deserved. He 
had seen it great many letters coming 
from individuals, who were not disposed 
to find fault—written by men who stood 
high both in the civil and military depart¬ 
ments, men who had deeply at heart the 
interest of the service to which they be¬ 
longed, as well as the general prosperity 
of the Company, and from those letters 
he could confidently state, that icflections 
had been understood to have been thrown 
on those individuals by the conduct and 
orders of Sir Edward Puget and Lord 
Amherst. He spoke of them together; 
because then otdeis were* so mixed up, 
that it was impossible to know by whom 
they weie issued, or with whom they had 
originated The history of the* gallant 
olheer, S.i 1). Ouerlony, which wns 
brought forward in the* discussion ibis day, 
was ti uly I.intent,tide Sir 1) Ochterlony 
had signalized Imusclf on many occasions ; 
ami, after twenty years of aiduous service, 
he had let cued in that court ns unanimous 
a vote of thanks as any man ever received 
within those walls (Hun') He had al¬ 
so icceived the thanks of the House of 
Commons, and hi., majesty had honoured 
him by au augmentation of his armorial 
hearings. (Hear') He therefore would 
contend, that the unworthy treatment lie 
had received, iiom that upstart man of the 
day, Lord Amherst, deserved the severest 
censure. Lord Amherst was ignorant of 
the* affairs of India, and, when lie was no 
longer able to answer the arguments of 
Sir 1). Ochterlony, contained in that offi- 
cer’s letters, his lonlship endeavoured to 
shew to the Court of Directors, that Sir 
David had passed his meridian- that he 
w ns absolutely in lus dotage—and that his 
conduct and language were* not to be 
borne. His lcttci, he thought, shewed us 
much energy and talent ; and die pro¬ 
ceedings he adopted were distinguished by 
ns much judgment and vigour, as could 
have been manifested by any individual 
placed in the same situation. (Hear!) 
it vcas veiy easy, when there was a lack of 
arguments to adopt a system of abuse.— 
(Hear !)—And such was the course pur¬ 
sued by Lord Amherst. Is was not dif¬ 
ficult for a Governor-general, in his cor¬ 
respondence relative to the proceedings of 
officers, to give what colouring he pleased 
to acts of which he disapproved ; but, when 
he ultimately found lie was wrong,and the 
officers writ* right, he ought lo have the 
honour ami manliness to state the fact. 
This, however, had not been done in the 
case of Sir D. Ochtcilony. He was of 

opinion, 
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opinion, that the whole of tUs part of the 
correspondence was an underhand attempt 
to call into question Sir D. Ochterlony *s ca¬ 
pability to carry on the important measure 
which he had devised, relative to Bhurt- 
pore. No set of men were ever placed 
in a situation more extraordinary than the 
proprietors were, in consequence of the 
tote of thanks to Lord Amherst that had 
been recently passed. They lmd been 
called on to approve of his lordship's con¬ 
duct, for one of the most precipitate pro¬ 
ceedings that could be imagined—for hur. 
rying the Company into a star, without 
deliberate consideration—\uthout having 
the opinion of any servant of long standing 
and experience. They had, how ever, ap¬ 
proved of Lord Amherst’s policy; but he 
thanked Cud tliat he had not concurred m 
that approval. And what were they now 
called on to do? Why they were asked 
to thank the noble loid, not foi his promp¬ 
titude, but foi liis delay. (Ihitr >) The 
very opposite quality to that for width lie 
had a heady reteived f licit ajiniohation. 
(1ft at ') Yes, his loidslup was now to he 
thanked for del.tying the pioceetlings of 
one of the ablest o(beers in India; and 
that, too, in the face ot the fait that the 
whole of Lord Auiheists' council were in 
favour of Sit - D. Oihtci lolly's opinion. 
He thought it was prepctcrous to thank 
the Governor-general for his forbearance, 
instead of condemning Inin foi Ins delay. 
Uy such a proceeding, they would, in fait, 
tluow a slur on the conduct and measures 
of Sir D. Oclitcrlony. lie now wished 
the court to iuquiic what those nicasuics 
weie, and under wlml tncuiiistnncc they 
were proposed. At the time alluded to, 
Sir D. Ochterlony was political resident 
at Malwa and Itajpootana; and he would' 
presently request, that the instruction 
under width lie acted, should be read to 
the court; because, tin the instiuctions 
which lie received must, hi a great trea¬ 
sure, depend, the vote which they ought 
to pass, either for or against the conduit 
of that officer. lie held it to be an un¬ 
doubted fact, that, in the situation in 
which Sir I). Ochterlony was then placed, 
he did no more than lie lmd previously 
done on twenty different occasions. He 
then held a situation, in which he had act¬ 
ed for upwards of twenty years. In 180.'}, 
he had been appointed resident at Hajpoo- 
tana by the late Lord Lake; and, from 
the time he was placed in that important 
district, he had constant transactions with 
rtyahs, and natives of high rank. Some 
of those transactions It was almost impos¬ 
sible to unravel—they were nearly inex¬ 
tricable—and Sir I). -Ochterlony could 
never have managed them, if lie had not n 
more intimate knowledge of the habits, 
manners, and language of the natives, tlrnn 
tlie majority of those by whom India was 
governed, lit fore, then, they approved 


of Lord Amherst’s “ forbearance,” they 
ought to know what powers Sir D. Och¬ 
terlony acted under, It would be well to 
consider whether he had not, on other oc¬ 
casions, ordered officers and troops to 
march, in virtue of the authority vested in 
him, for the purpose of carrying into effect 
measures devised by him (orsupporting (he 
pohticul influence of the Company. It 
was naturally asked of him, how r did the 
Company sland with respect to Bhurtpore, 
at the time that Sir 1). Ochterlony assem¬ 
bled forces for the purpose of taking tlut 
fortress? It was a very simple question, 
and deserved an explicit answer, as the 
British government was complained of for 
interfering with the internal affairs of other 
states. It appeared, by Die papers on their 
table, that, in 180:), a tieaty, offensive 
and defensive was concluded with the then 
rajah of Bliurtpoie. Hostilities however, 
occurred aftcrw m ds. But, in 1805, nftei 
our iinlortijiiatc repulse before the foi Hess 
of 'Bliurtpoie, another tieaty was con¬ 
cluded between the British government 
and the tiij.th He did not know whether 
any treaty, subsequent (o that, was in ex¬ 
istence. By that tieaty, however, they 
were hound to consider the rajah as mi 
independent prince; to afford him assis¬ 
tance, in case of Ins being attacked ; and 
to guarantee to him the possession of the 
i.ink and situation in which he then stood. 
He, theielbre, contended Unit if they were 
thus situated, by any act of Uie British 
government, through the medium of Sir 
1). Ochterlony, or any other person, they 
ought to consider themselves as bound to 'ty 
keep up the succession to the rajahship in 
tlie regular line: and the conduct of .Sir 
1). Ochterlony, in endeavouring to secure 
the regular mii cession, so far from war¬ 
rant mg blame, deserved, in his opinion, 
the thank', and approbation of tlie govern¬ 
ment. The government li.ul, however, 
acted very ungratefully towards Sir I). 
Ochterlony. From 180:} to lHlM, that 
gal hint officer vv as \lieir political agent at 
Itajpootana; muLhe li.ul shewn talents of 
the first ordei iir forwarding the proceed¬ 
ings in the war against the (ioorkahs No 
man evei received more approbation, and 
no man ever deserved it more, than Sir D. 
Ochterlony did, (or his conduct during 
the whole of that contest. I ic had heard 
military men say, when misfortunes over¬ 
took the Company’s troops, on that occa¬ 
sion, that his skill had retrieved the ill 
succcsi&ajft&bera, and his gallant conduct 
had prijyCTrteiJfrony dltgrace from tarnish¬ 
ing the' CdUnpany’s arms, though their 
troops had received a check. Therefore 
they ought to be very caieful how, by any 
resolution they might pass, they cast a 
stigma on his character—which he conceiv¬ 
ed the present resolution would unques¬ 
tionably do. And why did they act thus? 
Because Sir I). Ochterlony, by virtue of 
T 2 the 
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the auiliority vostecl in him, did, in !Ri5, 
direct troops to assemble to aid tl>e politi. 
cul view* which be entertained with respect 
to Blturtpore. He regretted, from bis 
heart, to read the letters of the Bengal,, 
government in J8L'4, declaring their igno-^ 
rnnee of the situation in which they stood, 
with reference to llhurtpore. They railed 
for more information, and declared, that 
Kir 1). Oditerlony h.i.l not afforded tli.m 
any satisfactory statement oil the sulijeU. 
This cirruniat nice reflected more clisgiaeio 
on the Bengal government than he had 
words to express, lie, therefore, demand¬ 
ed on isliut grounds Sir I) Oditerlony 
acted—and w hether his proc oiling. went 
to impugn the orders lie had received as 
political resident at Itujpootana ‘ Sir l). 
Ocbterlotiy, in 18m, ibiesceing, and no 
man possessed greater foresight, or knew 
he tier how to act under such on inn stances, 
the prolmhlc chanco of a disputed succcs- 
aion to tlie nijnhship on the death of Did¬ 
der Singh, the then sick and aged laj.ih 
of llhurtpore, thought it viould be advisa¬ 
ble to secure the interests of the lawful 
claimant to the rajah ship hi giving him 
such support as would prevent a disputed 
succession from taking place On the de¬ 
mise of the Rajah, however, such n succes¬ 
sion did occur, and he would state to the 
court bow. lie (Mr. llume) thought 
that the British government was bound, if 
not by actual treaty, at least by an under¬ 
standing, which prevailed in oilier uses, 
to prevent any interloper from becoming 
liajuh of llhurtpore. He could, he be¬ 
lieved, open the door of ^penty cast s where 
the British government had interfered, 
without having half the rvv.on which 
could he pleaded fur such intciference m 
this institute. Bidder Sti gli, the t’.eli 
rajah, was su k, and lie vvrehed to si tile the 
ipiestion of succession. Some dillvieiii e 
had occurred between the Comp iny's po¬ 
litical agent at Delhi and him ; but it v. a. 
made up. The natives were apprised of 
the circumstance, that the preceding dis¬ 
agreement whs forgotten,; and tliev wilt* 
informed that the Rajah mid the lbiiish 
government were on fr,i mill and amicable 
tenrs. 'Die treitv, which at s foimcr 
period Imd been concluded vvilii the AIu- 
cjuis of Hastings, did not appear to be 
nmdc matter of public cntiy, at least ;,o 
the Governor general said ; l lit the senes 
of letters which had passed between Sir 
D. Ochterlony and ttie Manmk of Has¬ 
tings shewed that Uuy contiHlwui opi¬ 
nion its to what should re ‘ 

spuetto Bliurtporc The Wished his 

atm, Bui want Singh, to have the juaecnble 
succession to the dignity which' he then 
held, and with that view he upplied to 
the British government for a kit/aul, or 
dress of investiture, to the Company. 
This was gianted, and the h/tuul was 
given by S.r D. Oditerlony, the lit .Pali 


government thus recognizing the youth as 
die son and hetr of the llajnli, and View¬ 
ing their friendship to the latter by con- 
cuiring in thw measure. This he under¬ 
stood to have taken place about twenty 
days before the death of tlie Rajah, Buldcr 
Singh ; but whatever time did elapse be¬ 
tween this transaction and tin* death of the 
llajalv, S r 1). Ochterlony considered, tlr it 
by this act of tlie British government, by 
the payment of thcexpcusc of the new in¬ 
vestiture for the Rajah’s son, and from 
other circumstances, that it was an np- 
11 roved measure; the object of that mia- 
snre bein'; to recognize the present Rajah 
as heir at law and successor to his father. 
The Compiny did so acknowledge him, 
when on the bill of February following, 
tlie death of the Rajah U ft the young man 
in possession of the dignity which had 
been held by bis father Was this more 
than the British government had done on 
nil oec.is'inis? Here, then, they lmd the 
fact, that the result ot of the Company, u 
man i f great cxpeiivnce. who had tilled 
th. t situation for twenty years, had, with 
the concurrence of the British govern¬ 
ment, bound that government to sec that 
Bui vv nut Singh vice cedi cl his father, on 
the death of the latter. It was perfectly 
evident, that Hrl) Oelrferlony acted on 
this occasion conformably with the custom 
which prev.iilc*d in every other case of the 
Mine nature. This step was clearly taken 
to prevent the breaking out of n war cm 
account of a disputed succession, in the 
very heart of oui temiories, which, when 
onee begun, it was impossible for any 
man to s»y where* it weitilel end. llhurt¬ 
pore being sunoitnded by the Company \ 
Ateirilon, it became a matter of very con¬ 
siderable impoit.ince to keep it fret* from 
dist irlunce. Sir I) Oditerlony had it in 
vow to avo*d the renewal of n circum- 
staeei* of which wen man must he aware, 
on reference to what had occurred in 
1801-j He mentioned the circumstance, 
without meaning to t ist any reflection on 
the niemurv ot Lor.! Lake; but it was 
noiniiou*-, tli.it in die course of the uni 
wli'di w.*s then cirried cm, Bhurtpore was 
the only plate that had stopped his career, 
tend gave n check to the Con jinny’s arms. 
Such vi is the effect produced on public 
opinion by the revirse which the Com¬ 
pany’s tun |is then suffered, that it became 
an object vvi'h the British gov eminent, to 
prevent a renewal of the contest at Hhurt- 
pure, unless it was carried on in such a 
mimnei ns to insure the surrender of that 
fortre s. He wn* therefore satisfied that 
the conduct of the Marquis of Hastings 
and of Mr 1) Ochterlony was expressly 
directed to the prevention of hostilities; 
they felt that if they could, as liad lieen 
done in other cases, bring the minoi with¬ 
in the scojk* of British influence, they 
might, by degrees, amalgamate that teiru 

torv 
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tory with tlie territorial of £lie Company, 
and thus remove the leproach which our 
failure before Bhurt|>ore had laid us open 
to. The correspondence between the 
Marquis of Hastings aud Sir D. Ochter- 
inny clearly proved that they were uuite^ 
in opinion as to the line of conduct that 
ought to lie pursued with respect to Blmrt- 
porc ; mul, looking to that correspondence, 
lie thought it w,is too much to he called 
on to praise I.onl Amherst for opposing 
that course of policy ninth Sir D Ochicr- 
louy was prepared to follow, when the 
moment had arrived which would have 
enabled linn to citriy into cii’ect the wishes 
of tlie preceding Govcrnor-gc-ncial. l-'or 
his own part, lie would ratlin pass n vote 
of direct censure tin the noble loid • lluit 
would he the be»t mode of jirocecchng, 
instead of agtecing to this absuid motion 
of thanks. The noble loid deserved cen¬ 
sure, not praise, for the part lie took, con¬ 
trary to tlie opinion of Su 1). ()i hterlony 
and of his council. He saw no reason to 
thank Lord Amherst for his subsequent 
conduct; what had been diet led was not 
owing to him, but to the gallantry of oor 
troops. When Lord Amhcist could no 
longer oppose the opin.on of his cornu, il, 
lie took those measmes which Sir D. Och- 
tcriony had formeily advised; his lordship 
had done every thing to thwart his count il, 
and now, forsooth, they were requited to 
thank him for his “ foibenranci." Sir 
13. Ochterlony, in March 182.5. commu¬ 
nicated to the Loverninent the fact, that on 
the death of the Rajah, an attempt had 
been made by Durjunt Sal, a coiimii of 
the new Rajah, to get possession of Rlimi- 
pore; that the citadel had been attacked 
and captured; and that the usurpti laid 
seized upon tlie young R.ij.di, and made 
himself master of all the pmpcrtj in the 
fortress; centraly to our ailangcnunt, 
which went to sctiuc the rights of the son 
of Bidder Singh, and contra)y to the 
expressed wish and policy of the British 
government. The tonscquencc was, that 
Sir 1). Ochterlony assembled a hotly of 
troops, for the purpose of expelling the 
usurper. Was there, lie a.ked, a man in 
that court, with any expetience of Indian 
affairs, who could believe, that Sir D. 
Ochterlony, aided by that force, which 
was admitted by the government itself to 
be so highly respectable, would not, had 
he been allowed to proceed, have eflected 
the object he had in view ? His success 
was certain, when it was recollected that 
the authority of the usurper had scarcely 
been assumed, and when it was known 
that a difference of opinion existed amongst 
the troops in Bhurtporc, part of whom 
were in favour of while another portion of 
them declared against the usurper. Under 
these circumstances, he was bound to say, 
that there was not a man whom he had 
met with in this country, or who liad com¬ 


municated with him from India, who waa 
not of opinion that, if Sr 1). Ochterlony 
had been allowed to move dow n to Bhurt¬ 
porc with his troops, lie would certainly 
have carried that fortress. It then came 
to be considered in whnt situation they 
had been placed by this “ forbearance” of 
land Amherst. The Court t>f Directors 
called it “ forbearance but it appeared 
to him to be pusillanimity, arising front a 
want of knowledge of the manner in 
whiib the affairs of the native courts were 
carried on, nnd the way in which dis- 
tiub.inces inking in those courts could lie 
most effectually quelled. He scarcely 
knew what epithet to apply, to mark with 
.sufficient force the ignorance with which 
Lord Amherst lmd acted, nnd the arro¬ 
gance he had manifested, in opposing his 
opinion to that of Sir D. Ochterlony and 
of his own council; because it veus only 
by consulting the opinions of men who 
had been long on the spot, tlut he could 
Itope to inrivc at a just judgment ; and 
yet Lord Amherst chose to reject such 
opinions, ,tiul to act fntiicly on his own 
icspousiliilily. Sir J). Ot hterlony *s con¬ 
fidence of success wus quite clear fioin 
his litter of the 2.1tli of April, in which 
lie observed that, had the orders of the 
government arrived a few days later, in.it- 
teis would have been brought “ to mi 
amicable and honourable i(inclusion.” 
lie did not mean to say that Sir D. Och- 
tcrlony might not have been mistaken, 
(Unit ') hut he thought lluit his conduct, 
looking to tlie opinion, of the uatives, nnd 
unnking the usual course of Indian 
policy, waa’right, and that the proceed- 
ings of Lord Amherst were wrong Ilc 
hated vruulkiting measures. Jfu govern¬ 
ment had n particuhii object in view, let 
them manfully declare it, mid endeavour 
to edict it in the most prompt manlier. 
The Governor-general, hi his despatch, 
statinjr his reasons foi disnppi ruing of the 
proceedings of Sir D. Ochterlony, used 
tlie following expressions :—“ Nothing, 
in our opinion, hut a case of the most 
indispcnsabft emeigciicy, could have jus¬ 
tified our oidcring into the field the small 
fo.ee which we lmd at that lime disposable 
in upper India, and the engaging in fresh 
hostilities, tlie duration and extent of 
which it was impossible to calculate with 
any certainty, when the season of the hot 
winds had actually commenced. We 
coqUkyiot view the occurrences at Iiliurt- 
piistitutmg any such emergency; 
w prepared to admit that we were 
' any engagements, express or im¬ 
plied, to support the accession of the rightful 
heir to the lihurlporc rig by our immediate 
resort to arms, at all haiards, and without 
any reference to time, circumstances, 
and considerations of general crjtedicnry." 
This waa a pretty statement. Why, good 
God ! they all knew that our conduct with 

respect 
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re*peci to the native powers of India de¬ 
pended, in most instances, on engage¬ 
ments not half so strong as those by winch 
we were bound to the lawful Rajah of 
llhurtpore ! Why, therefore, should Lord 
Amherst have indulged in insinuations of 
this kind, implying, as they did, a censure 
on the proceedings of an old und expe¬ 
rienced commander J Ills lordihip went 
on to say, in a siinilu strain, “ llesides. 
Sir I>. Ochteilony has evidently acted 
upon the most impel feci und unsatisfac¬ 
tory iiiloriiiiition regarding the real facts 
of the case,” Why, so <ur fiom tills 
lH'ing cornet, he (Mr, Hume) would im- 
dcrlukc lo say that, if there wote tiny mun 
in India in perfect possession of the ne- 
cessaiy infoimation, that mun was Sn I). 
Ochteilony, who h.id been on the spot for 
twenty years. Ills lordship proceeded to 
say, “ No call had been made by him (Sir 
1). OchleiJonj) on Durjunt Sal, for an 
cxpluiiation of his views and conduct; 
and we wue consequently wholly ignoiunf 
both as to what plea he might liaie to 
oiler in justification ol the npp.iunt wo- 
leiice ol lus inoeeedings, and likewise 
what object lie professed in exciting dis- 
tiubimces.” Now, he would ask, was it 
fair to assent that Su 1). Ochteilony dal 
not make a call lot explanation on Dur- 
juut Mill i He dal make that call, but he 
well knew that if lie made it without hating 
an imposing fence at hand it would he use. 
less. Hut, suppose Lord Amherst and 
the Indian government had been unani¬ 
mous in proceeding lo hostilities, would 
it not hate been their diily, in the first 
place*, to allow a trial (^nt'goeiation, 
liaekcd hy the loiec winch Su 1). Ochtci- 
lony had assembled, ceidenily toi the 
purpose of giving weight to any proposi¬ 
tion which he or the government might 
inukc*' 1 ' If that plan were adopted, the 
lliitish would have had an oppenlimitj of 
withdrawing from the contest (their de¬ 
mands being conceded) with much more 
honour and credit than they aftewauls 
could do, consideiing the situation in 
which they were placed. Sir D. Oeltler- 
lony could not tell what the government 
thought respecting the motives of his con¬ 
duct ; but it ccrtuinly wus the most unfair 
thing that could lie conceived, to say that 
lie did not undeistund his own plans, or 
know what lie was about when lie marched 
lus troops towards llhurtpore, stating that 
he would, thus .supported, go them and 
ncgociatc, if he were allowed so to do by 
the govei nment. On that ground heiMt. 
Hume) contended that Sir £). (Shtmony 
had been most injuriously treated"; and 
the character of that gallant officer would 
necessarily xuilei if the proprietors agreed 
to the vote whu.li they were now called on 
to give. If the vv>kMv of the Bhurtpore 
Ebusiness could have been peaceably settled 
(as he believed it could) by Sir D. Och- 


tcrlony, he, for one, could not agree to 
a vote of thanks to the Coventor-general, 
because, instead of supporting the de¬ 
cisive and energetic measures which Sir 
1). Othterlony liad set on foot in defence 
tepf-the British faith, honour, and charac¬ 
ter, he thought fit U> countermand them. 
He did not know the exact loss that at¬ 
tended the subjection of Bhurfpore; hut, 
hail (Sir U. OthterlonyV plans been car¬ 
ried into c fleet, it might have been avoided. 
When Sir l) Ochterlony ordered those 
troops to match, the fortress was in a de¬ 
fenceless state. 'I he ramparts were out 
of repair, theie was no vvatei in the ditch, 
and the force within the walls were 
divided in opinion; a part of them 
being attached to the young heir, and 
the remainder favourable to the usurp¬ 
er's authority If, at that moment, 
Su 1J Ochterlony hud appeared before 
the place, it must undoubtedly have fallen, 
with not one-tenth of the trouble which 
nftcrw.uds occiined in its investment. 
Mote they nut also to consider the great 
evjH'tise which was oic.wioned by thispro- 
ciastmating polity 1 Durjunt Sal, with 
hi. usurped povvei, and having possession 
of a stiong hold, could muster about Inin 
all the disaffected troops in the country ; 
.mil, therefoie, it was impossible to retake 
the fortress, and to do justice to Bulwunt- 
Singli, without using absolute foue. The 
despatch to winch he had before referred, 
stai"d, however, that Sir I). Ochterlony 
lud nought to nit ns he had done , though 
llu lesiill proved that lus view of the po¬ 
licy th.it ought to have been adopted, was 
pi ifi'ttly correct. lie (Mr Ilume) was 
cxiiemily sony, when Hiujnnt Sal was 
called on for an explanation, that some 
words of course— “ that he did not mean 
to usurp the Uajarship,”—should Imvettn- 
jKised on the Governor-general A few 
days, however, had only elapsed, when 
that which Sir 1). Ochterlony had anti¬ 
cipated, came to pass. The usurper, after 
endeavouring to tluovv blame on Ram 
Ruttun, the uncle of the young Rajah, 
who had fallen in the contest, adihesscd a 
letter to the Governor-general, to which 
he .signed lus name, as Rajah, and claimed 
the whole power and authority connected 
vv ith that situation. This was only a few 
days after the Governor-general, in con¬ 
sequence of Durjunt S-iKs representations, 
had actually ucconled him lus confidence. 
At the time that he made those false repre¬ 
sentations, the usurper was laying his plan 
to xeire on the government, and to possess 
himself of the treasure in the fort. If 
Lord Amherst had permitted Sir D. Och¬ 
terlony to proceed, 50 lacs of rupees would 
have keen rescued from the gripe of the 
usurper. Sir D. Ochterlony said, “ I 
deem it wise to secure the friendship of 
this state, by guarding the regular suc¬ 
cession of the Rajah ; because, the trea¬ 
sure 
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sure in the forties* Is immense; and if it 
gets into unfriendly hands, it never can 
he used in any other way but in hostilities 
against us. Therefore, 1 think it pru¬ 
dent, and politic, and wise, to secure a 
good understanding with the lawful 
prince.’* Sir D. Ochterlony’s prudence 
told him, that, if the Company had the' 
ltnjuh under their protection, they would 
probably receive some of this treasure, 
u ith which they might pnj their debt, or 
which they might expend for some other 
nscful purpose Sir 1). Ochterlony knew 
well, involved in war as the Company 
were, in another quarter, that energy and 
dicision should he manifested ; and this 
he distinctly stated in his letter of the 
2,'ith of Apnl, 18“5, in which he tendered 
his resignation to the tioveinoi-general 
He there says, “ I considcicd that every 
moment’s delay was submission to dis¬ 
grace; and 1 feel that a few days delay 
in the nrtiv.d of your expicss would have 
brought matters to an amicable mid ho¬ 
nourable conclusion.'* Sii David Oth- 
lerlony observed elsevv here, “ that thp 
course proposed by the tiovei not-general, 
could not be followed w iiliout placing in 
peril the lust interests of the Company.” 
lie, tlieiefore, for one, would not agree to 
an approval of the conduct of Lord Am¬ 
herst ; opposed, as it was, to the safe and 
long-tried cxpcticncc of Sir 1). Otliter- 
lony. What that gallant officer had fore¬ 
told actually happened; and six months 
after his energetic measures laid been de¬ 
feated, the government was obliged to 
carry into efleit that which he had ad¬ 
vised lie (Mr. Ilume) contended, that 
nothing had occurred of a novel character, 
hut that the self-same causes for wnrfaic 
existed for months before. lie would 
wish to know, then, what new circum¬ 
stances induced the CJovernoi-general to 
change the opinion he expressed to Sir C. 
Metcalfe, on the 1 C,tli of September; 
when he observed that “the Company had 
no right to interfere in the disputes 
going on at Bburtpore.” Had the rival 
bauds ravaged the country, or become in 
any other way offensive or dangerous to 
us, we should have had a new ground 
for our interference. Hut he had looked 
in vain for any such fact. We must then 
come to this important conclusion, that 
laird Amherst, having countermanded 
the wise measures udopted by Sir D Och- 
teriony for settling th% disputes at Blmrt- 
pore without bloodshed, did, after allow¬ 
ing six months of preparation to the 
usurper, without any change 'bf circum¬ 
stances, think fit to direct measures for 
reducing the fortress. lie now directed 
Sir C. Metcalfe to support the rightful 
prince, though he had liefore said that he 
did not know who was the rightful 
prince. He further directed tliat 
the usurper should lie expelled, and 


a regency appointed during the mi¬ 
nority of the young piince. All this was 
in opposition to his former declared opt- 
ston, and yet he (Mr. Hume) could dis¬ 
cover no ground for the change in his sen- 
, timents. The conduct of his Lordship 
^certainly justified the assertions, that lie 
fSrJew hot and cold with the same mouth. 
He did not mean to pronounce one word 
of censure on the manner in which the 
operations were conducted at Bhurtpore. 
In the subsequent votes, to the officers and 
troops, he fully concurred ; and he wil¬ 
lingly gave them his humble praise for 
their conduct in the difficult situation in 
which they were placed by the imprudence, 
the jgnointico, the vacillation (he knew not 
vvliat to call it) of Lord Amherst. If any 
proprietor thought proper to move a vote of 
censure on Lord A mherst, he w ould certain¬ 
ly join Inin. No man present,would, lie was 
certain, wish to cast any stigma on the 
memory of that gallant officer, (Sir D.Och- 
tcilouy) nftei he had read to them a gene¬ 
ral order published at his death by the 
snnfc I.ord Amhcist, who wrote to tho 
Comt of Dnectors impugning Ids talents 
anil his abilities for his situation. [Mr. 
Hume then read a general older, of July 
GHlh, for which see A'■utl. Journ ., vol. xxt. 
p. 225.] 

This was the wsty in which Lord Am¬ 
herst spoke of the inan whom he had em¬ 
ployed every means to lessen in the opinion 
of the Court of Directors. The treatment 
which tlint gallant officer received led to 
Ids death. He died broken-hearted; not 
only though the disgrace which he con¬ 
ceived had lieen inflicted on himself; hut 
also because liq^niitiripntcd the most la¬ 
mentable consequences to the interest* of 
flic Company from the system which the 
(iovarnor-gencral was pursuing. Tho 
Court of Directors should consider that 
the friends of Sir I) Ochterlony were not 
piescnt to repel the charge which this re¬ 
solution Jirings against him ; for the voto 
of thanks to Load Amherst was virtually 
a vote of ccnsurtftupon Sir D. Ochterlony, 
on the grounds which he (Mr. Hume) had 
stated he should give his unqualified oppo¬ 
sition to the motion, and lie hoped the 
court would support him 

Dr. C.ihhrnl observed that ho would give 
his lion, ft lend an opportunity of redeem¬ 
ing Ins pledge of supporting a motion for 
a vote of censure on Lord Amherst. He 
would move a vote of censure on his Lord- 
ship, because he once belonged to the Ben¬ 
gal Army, on a distinguished member 
of wjjjfch Lord Amherst bad cast such 
obloquy!* 1 rfe felt conscious, that he was 
acting uprightly, and as a friend to the 
Company. Had laird Amherst deferred 
for six months his invasion of the Burmese 
territory, it would have been more im¬ 
portant to the interests of the Company 
than the short delay which he stud ought 

to 
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to have been made by Sir D. Ochterlony. 
He (Dr. GHelmut) now stood up to 
defend the reputation of a brother offictur 
of the llmgal Army. It should not » 
forth to the world, that, because that brut'c 
ofhcer was no more, and iiad no longer 
an} favours to bestow, no one would ra 
up to defend bis charact< r, and movi 
vote of censure on Lord Amherst for li 
conduct respecting Bhurtpore. lie ( I)r. 
Gilchrist) had rend nil the papers, and the 
more he read, the mote lie fell convinced 
lliat if there were cause to censure Lord 
Amherst for his conduit respecting the 
Burmese war, there is twenty tunes more 
reason (o lundeinn the nieiisutes he pur¬ 
sued with regard tti Bhurtpore. Sir D. 
Ochterloii} would have taken the forties* 
hyn toitp <lf mam This might have been 
pioductivo of iniseluel had lie not suc¬ 
ceeded ; but it appeared that lus failure 
was impossible. A dovtiino bad been 
brouelied in ibat couit nhitli he was sorry 
to hi vlv, ill. We should ; idir 

slavish submission to the cseuiiivepowtr.” 
An lion pi op. bad stilled that be would 
support the opinion of the extiutive, be¬ 
cause they n.Oil be better ,u ipi.noted than 
he was w tth the facts o( any ease I le ( l):. 
Gilchrist) would not pin Ins faith to the 
sieve ot nti} mm. In his opinion, the 
resolution would cast u si'iin on the 
memory of .'A brave and gallant officet. 
Would to heaven that lie weie now living 
that honours might be conferred on linn 1 
It had long been the opinion of the oflit eis 
of the Company, that the} wcie throw u 
into the hack-giound by the king’s olb- 
eeis, who, tli.y llunigwt. deprivul them 
of liiiiumis whull they oug|tt to enjoy To 
entertain such teelings was unjust towards 
the king’s o/hcets, and must he picjudicinl 
to the inteiesis of the ('om|stuy. There 
wete not less than 11,000 prnprietot|pp^td 
yet liovv few wcie piesent to umsldtr this 
gieat question hv which they were to raise 
one man to the skies, and to bury another 
litnve oflicer beneath a Wind of ohloquv 1 
On examining the list ofgpropriclois who 
had perused the papers w ith the % icw ot 
making themselves acquainted with the 
question under discussion, he (Dr. Gil¬ 
christ) found only seven names inscribed 
as having done so. Here was a proof of 
the supinettess of the proprietors. If men 
in power were not watched and checked, 
they were sure to do w rung. I le hoped 
to see in that court a greater degree of 
spirit mm} manliness than had prevailed for 
mafty years past. They were approaching 
a crisis which must decide the fate of the 
Company. If Lord Amherst iuura-red in 
the means lie adopted to bring about even 
a successful issue, a vote of thanks ought 
not to be passed to him. He would ena. 
ble his hon. friend to redeem bis pledge by 
moving a vote ol censure on Lord Am¬ 
herst for his conduct respecting Bhurtpore. 


The Chairman remarked, that, as this 
was an amendment to the original mo¬ 
tion, it was necessary to reduce it to wtiU 
iug. 

Dr. Gilchrist then wrote the following 
amendment • — 

That this court, on mature considera- 
teoft of the papers submitted to it, is of 
opinion, that the conduct of the governor- 
general in council, tn Ins forbearance to 
proceed against the usurper of Bhurtpore, 
at the tune that Sir David Ochterlony 
oulercei tmops to assemble, deserves our 
decided disapprobation and censure." 

Mr. I funic seconded the amendment. 

Gin. Thomtcn said, he was quite rs 
unwilling as the learned Doctor to sup- 
poit the executive body when he thought 
they ucic in the wrong. It had beep bis 
tnisloilune to dhhr very frequently from 
the Couit of Dircctois, and it always gave 
bun much com cm to do so; but he now 
bad consiilei.dile pleasure in stating, that 
be agrees! with them as to the propnety of 
th.iukirg I. ird Amherst, in one instance, 
for Ins ioi!< ira ce, and, in the other, for 
the spnit and activity he displayed iu 
maintaining the war. lie (Gen. T.) 
hud attentively listened to both debates, 
and lie thought the speech dclivuccl on a 
lormer day, by the hon niembei lor Aber¬ 
deen, decidedly ptoved that the measures 
adopted by Lmd Amherst against the 
Burmese wete indispensably necessary. 
It was c U ar that the Burmese were t'ontiu- 
ually making aggicssiems and committing 
cruelties, to which it was uquisite to put 
a stop. The foi beat auto ot former go¬ 
vernments had not proiiuced the desired 
effect, and 1 utnauity demanded the adop¬ 
tion of decisive mcMsuic-. It had been 
said, that the war w.ts undtitaken at nil 
unpiopei time, but a gallant officer (Sir 
J. Malcolm) whose book bad been quoted, 
stated, that be did not know that the tune 
si lee tell vv.-s an inipropci one. lie (Gen. 

1 ) w .s therefore justified m supposing 
tb..t the war wa> uiuleitaken at a proper 
i.,or cut. The gallant officer mude a 
speech which met the approval of the court 
hi getietal, and which shewed Lord Atn- 
liersts’ conduct to Imve been perfectly cor- 
ted. Xo tnnn could estimate more highly 
than lie did the talents of the late Sir D.Ocb- 
tcrlony. He deserved all the praise that 
could he given to bun, but it was not to 
he expected tlint he or any other matt 
should he always in the light. It ap¬ 
peared that he w as hasty in Ins proceedings 
respcctin^Lilburtpore lie (General i‘.) 
gave credit to laird Amherst for main¬ 
taining forbearance us long os possible. 
When compelled to resort to force, he 
sent forth an army in a proper manner 
and their exertions had lieen crowned with 
such signal success as they ought all to 
rejoice at. For his conduct on both oc¬ 
casions Lord Amherst was entitled to the 

thauks 
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thank* of the Compear, and such being Amherst bad been honoured by lih 

Iiis sentiments, he felt himself bound to 'eign with a proud mark of dieting!- 
vote against the amendment and for the In parliament ministers had given# 

original question. notice of proposing a vote of tliank* to 

Sir. MUi* had anticipated a leu already tint court had awarded to 

tracked discussion on thff question btrdHrjKiO a Vote of thanka for bis Conduct 
the court, when he considered the apparent^Wflative to the Burmese war by atrium- 
merits of that question as well as contein- pliant majority, and he (Mr. M ) trusted 
plated the glorious situation of affairs in that its decision on (lie present occasion 
India at the present moment. It was the would lie no less favorable to the cha- 


opinion of the hon. mcmlier who hnd 
opened the debate (Mr. Hume) that where 
argument was wanting, abuse could easily 
be supplied. He (Mr. M.) considered 
thA die present case offered an illustra¬ 
tion of that*remark, for from the begin- 
ing tii iho end of Lord Amherst’s career 
thert had been no lack of abuse, indeed it 
had been most liberally bestowed on his 
lordship by individuals in that court. The 
great fault of Loid Amherst appeared to 
lie that of having done more than was 
expected of him. Jppffle lion, gentlemen 
seemed to regret vWy much that their 
melancholy pi edict ions had not been ful- 
tilled, and to have been woefully disap¬ 
pointed tlus all their antu ipatioos of 
defeat and disgrace had been thwai n d by 
victory and glory. It was at least to be 
expected that those gentlemen who had in 
the absence of nil proof and .without 
giving Lord Amheist time fora tejdy, 
denounced him as incapable of nianagm 
the uflaiis intttihlcd to bun, would lmve 
seized the present oppoitunity of recant¬ 
ing their etroi and of adding their testi¬ 
mony in fuvour of his lordship’s merits. 
The line of conduct they had adopted 
was, however, veiy different, and they 
seemed to have formed a determination 
to pursue his lordship with n malignity 
for which he (Mr. M.) was quite at a loss 
to account, 'Hie question before the 
court, inasmuch as it related to Lord 
Amherst’* merits, had not as yet been 
touched upon. That nobleman had, by 
the judicious policy he had pursued, 
raised the glory of die British arms in 
Indio, and placed its character in the 
most illustrious situation. Trie fall of 
Bhurtpore had had the result of placing 
the British Indian empire on a more 
secure basis than any event dint had 
occurred for a great number of years. 
This opinion was founded on good 
grounds, on the authority of individuals 
who the best means of fogging a 
judgment qn the subject fl$|tej|pit’in¬ 
timate acquaintance with tim'lgjjfentry. 
He aincealy hoped the hon^gmt. who 
had openetrthe debate..Shat day, and who 
seemed to him to betray a most unjust 
add ungenerous feeling towards Lord 
Amherst, would remain in court until the 
close of the discussion, in order that ha 
might see with bis own eyes what im~ 
prostton the attack be had made on Lord 
Amherst would produce on the court. 

Matte 3mm. Voi.. XXIII. No. 133. 


racter of his lordship. (Cries of hear /) 
Sir C. Forbes was glad to find that 
silence had at length been broken on the 
other 6idc of the bar. Both on the present 
occasion, and at the last court, jdie imn. 
chairman had proposed a vote of thanks 
without condescending lo state any 
grounds for that proceeding. Both the 
questions, should, in his opinion, have 
liecn preceded by a motion to print 
the pupeis, and by so doing time would 
have been given to every proprietor to 
come to nn honest and conscientious 
opinion on the point at issue. Not one 
hundredth part of the members of the 
court could possibly have made themselves 
acquainted with tile subject they had cotpe 
to decide upon. Nothing ho bad heard 
(hat day cotild incline him to voW*In 
favour of the original quc^MM^HMMld 
have wished the presen^b^^p had^not 
been introduced in thtPlwgwmr routine 
manner adopted on similar occasions. He 
imagined they had reversed the style of 
introducing such subjects in that court. 
The routt was ca^d upon Io approve a 
vole of thanks, wmout being informed 
of the gioundaqpnd reasons of such a 
measure. In the olden time (and it would 
he wpNs&f them if they would revert to 
tl^Jutemk oi former days), when a vote 
ofKus presented for the npprobi 
tiom£Kwe court, it was always preceded 
by a variety of di tails, which he (Sir V. 
Forties) thought were very much wanting 
on the present occasion. And more psr- 
ticulaily was tlgg practice observed, in 
cases in which the Court of Directors had 
not concurred in opinion. He considered 
that those gentlemen behind the Mr, who 
had not concurred with their colleagues 
in their view of this question, werA.ift 
duty bound to stand up and acquaint the 
court with their reasom for nOh-cOOCUt- ' 
rcnce. An hon. director had told’^ira' 
that on a former occasion the votf’ °f 
itianks tif Lord Amherst was caniug^|g a ' 
large majority. He cobsulered that uu t 
court ought to be informed of the ngtwre 
of the ijqbrity alluded to bytoh&vrtMl.'' 
director. By obtaining such lofiJitni- 
.tion -they might be enabled to judge 
wfcetherthe question had been carried by 
a majority of hangs or a majority,of brains. 
(Dear, heart )/Be bed hCard that the 
hon. director be bad before alluded to, 
was one those who formed the ahull 
majority /bn the question. If such were 

u * _ ih 
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the feet, he trusted diet hen. director. So fer be would go. After such glorious 
would rise end tell diem, in that manlrii L events, he should be sorry to heer of Lord 

r iner which always distinguished hiriHp * Amherst's recall. He did not, however, 
reasons for not concurring in the vote, believe that peace wad firmly established 
He also hoped that those non. directors, "he should not be surprised, if at 
who voted in opposition to him, woup* ^moment he was speaking, the war 

likewise rise and explain the grounds 1 i renewed. Rangoon, since the Com- 

their assent. He observed, on looking pany’s forces had taken possession of it, 
behind the bar, that there were not above had been deserted by nearly all its inha- 
one third of the directors there. At the bitants. In thiit quarter, he was in* 
discussion of the former question, only formed, a man might ride for miles with- 
twelve of those gentlemen were present, out meeting a single soul, Jt was not 
•nd not one of them held up his hand, his desire to urge the recall of Lord 
either for or against the motion. He gave Amherst. lie regretted that in the’ sub- 
the bon. director who had just sat down, sequent clauses of the motion, a sufficient 
great credit for the straight-forward way degree of notice bad not been,'bestowed 
in which he Oppressed his sentiments in on the Company’s officers, as well 
favour of Lord Amherst. He (Sir C. military as marine. He legretted that 
Forbes) believed that the sentiments he those individuals who ought to have, 
(Mr. M.) expressed, were those he had stood forward in support of the Company’s 
entertained from the commencement of officers had not on this occasion done so. 


Lord Amherst's administration ; and he 
trusted that hon. director would give equal 
credit to those who differed from him in 
opinion, (//ear') The hon. director find 
spoken of malignity being exhibited 
against Lord Amherst. He (Sir C. Forbes) 
wotfld in kindness, attribute that expres¬ 
sion to the circumstance of tfliit lion, di- 
rectofl being unaccustomed to address 
the court (raqi "being his maiden speech). 
He would; in wority, believe that he 
was hurried into saying wiiat he was not 
warranted in doing. (Heat ') He (Sit 
C. Forbes) could for his own parr, con¬ 
scientiously disclaim any personal feeling 
of resentment. He ifprer had any ac¬ 
quaintance witii him. Ilis lordship bore 
the character in private, oT an honourable 
man; and he firmly believed that a jynore 
amiable man did not exist. Ilftfe 
C. Forbes) was not mistaken, "fy 
contemplation, about this time 
to recal his lordship, and send drift the 
Duke of Buckingham in his stead. {Hear!) 
If he had fallen into a mis-statement on 
this head, he trusted th^lion. chairman 
would set him right. Cm a former occa¬ 
sion, a proprietor put the same question 
to the’"Chair, and had he added an $ to the 
word, and said chairs, perhaps lie might 
have obtained an answer different from 
what he then received. The fact was, 
however, he believed, perfectly noto¬ 
rious. The fact of the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham’s having been proposed to suc¬ 
ceed ip the Governor-generalship of India, 
was Is'" well known as that tiie sun 
war in the heavens. He asked then, 
what triad operated so great a change in 
Minion vnRt regard to Lord Amherst? 
Ttie war bad doubtless terminated suc¬ 
cessfully, and the British armshad been 
crowned with brilliant success. Granted. 
No man could f< d greater happiness than 
he did at the success of ibe war. He 
thought they were fully warranted on that 
.appro, in not recalling Lord Amherst. 


Ccitain he was, that the Company’s offi¬ 
cers were entitled to'praise. He knew 
that Commodore Haynes, of the Bombay 
Marine, had particularly distinguished 
himself, and was allowed on all bands to 
have exerted liimsclf gallantly and use¬ 
fully. lie knew him to he as brave an 
officer os ever trod the decks of a ship, and 
was only one of the numerous instances to 
he met vlfftli in the Bombay Marine, of 
officers who would do credit to fixe navy 
of his majesty, or any other in the world, 
lie repeated his congratulations to Lord 
Amherst, on the score of the successful 
termination of the late attack on Bhurt- 
pore. He had been informed, that it was 
in contemplation to confiscate all the trea¬ 
sure and jewels of the Rajah. He hoped 
he might have been misinformed in this 
particular, and should rejoice to hear it 
disavowed from ltehind the liar. He re- 
regretted that conduct of a like character 
had been so frequently exhibited in India. 
The Company, in almost every case, in 
which it had interfered between the na¬ 
tive powers, had eaten the oyster them¬ 
selves, and left the shell alone to the other 
parties His idea of the matter was, that 
they were not warrauted in destroying die 
fortress of Bhurtpore, and had no claim 
npou any property found there. The same 
game was played upon the Rajah of 
Umerapooreh, seising upon all his orna¬ 
ments and die stores be had purchased at 
Madras, and which he was thus obliged to 
pay for twice over. Before he sat Sown, 
he cou Idlest >ay»id noticing, that fa the 
voted oOSpH^ no notice is taken of the 
Borotafitprifernment, although it had 
taken a part in the very great exertions 
made during the late war. What reason 
could there be for omitting .all mention of 
the Bombay government. He bad spent 
some of the happiest days of bis life in that 
presidency, and therefore did not like to 
see its merit* slighted. He again repeat¬ 
ed, he bore bo hostility to Lorn Amherst; 

but 
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but if no, mesons were dfWed to induce iusltmces in, which the Bombay gavern- 
bim to change bi» opinion, his enter- it fesd been before distinctly thnoJt«J» it 
urination was not to support the vote " ^ furnished sud equipped s large pro- 
thanks. portion of troupe acting separately under 

Mr, Mills rose sud begged to say, that, their orders, and bad directly taken part ip 
nothing was further fiombis intendHaghe operations of the, war. Ihe wars against 
than to fappute improper or nwljgnantIMBBppoQ Sultan, and agufntt the Pindarrias, 
tires to any one. ^*®%ere instances of, this. On tlipse occa- 

Hie Chairman trusted, that as there sions, the Bombay government stood in a 
were some points in the speech of the hon. more prominent situation than it appeared 
baronet which might seem to call for a re- to have done in the last war: and it sure- 
ply from him, he should he allowed to ly was not reprehensible in the originator* 
trespass foi* a short time on the attention of of this question, seeing the difficulty of 
the court. It was always with reluctance carrying a vote of thanks at all in this 
that he interposed himself to the interrup- court, to limit themselves to those cases 
tion af‘pny proprietor wishing to detiver only in which they were pre-eminently 
fan sentiments, and be would not, he could due. It was not his wish^o undervalue 
assure them, take up much o^their time, the exertions of the Bombay government, 
for there was nothing in the world he had but he must own, he did not think them 
♦ a greater dislike to thau the sound of his entitled to expect a vote of thanks on 
own voice ; and he wished that feeling was the present occasion. As he had, he 
more prevalent in the court The lion, hoped, given a satisfactory reply to the ob» 
baronet had charged either himself or the serration* of the lion, baronet, perhaps, it 
late chairman, with having made a mis- would he permitted him to offer a few re¬ 
statement concerning a certain report— marks in justification of the couise he had 
which report the hon. baronet considered adop'ed in bunging forward the present 
as founded on the most unquestionable motion, lie concurred in the opinion 
authority. Ila felt himself, then, tinder expressed by the hon. member for Afaer- 
tho necessity of denying in Mo the fact, deeti of the necessity there .existed for 
The hon. baronet liud said, that he hud commencing hostilities ugliest the sittho- 
heard from authority, which wajanot to be rities at Bhurtporc. Bqy^flp point oh " 
doubted, that the recall of Lord Amherst which they differed ward* ^itime. The 
had been proposed by the Board of Con- Company were bound By me previous acts 
trol, and that it had been determined to of the representations, of the Bengal go- 
appoint the Duke of Buckingham in his vernuicnt, to umititain die succession of the 
stead. legitimate Rajah. Acts, lie it observed, 

Sir C. Forbes in explanation said, that hon ever, never officially communicated to 
his statement was that the recall of Lord that government.*He could not but re- 
Amherst, and the appointment of the gret, however, ghat the lion, member, in 
Duke of Buckingham in his stead, had order to impugn Lord Amherst's cha- 
been about a year ago proposed to one of fuel conduct, should have brought 

the chairmen. Mtojj£h4diouscomparison, the services and 

The Chairman .—“if the hon. baronet ajtfpw'in tel I igence of as gallant an offi. 
intended to comprehend him (the Chair- cer a*’ever served under the Company’s 
Man) in his statemeq^ lie must deny that standard.— (Hear!)— The lion, member 
any such proposition was ever made to had spoken likewise of the injustice done 
him. Indeed, he was not aware that any to thut gallant office) by the government 
authority existed for such an arrangement, of Bengal. (Mar!) Now, no one could 
except in a paragraph or two in the newspu- be more ready than he (the Chairman) to 
pors; and, perhaps, the inclination of the bear testimony to the justice of the bon, 
noble duke who had been alluded to. member’s commendations on that djuitin- 
(Laughter.) This he was confident of, guisherl officer in the field, but it was not, 
that no proposition of the nature described therefore. Ins opinion, that every act of 
by the hon. baronet had been made to the that gallant individual in his counsels de- 
chairman of the Company by any autho- manded the unqualified support and blind 
rity that could have the slightest right to confidence of the government. He (tho 
interfere on the subject. The hon. baro. Chairman) did not, therefore, think .that 
net fihd spoken about the .omission of Sir David Ockterlony wratobe e*mip,|«| 
thanks totfae Bombay goU mtoBl it:. He from that control which is lodged hxibl 
(the ChaimSan) did not knmrcjjapthat go- bands oljghe Governor, general, and^wntoh 
vernment had done any thin§ with regard it is not only proper for him to UprdK, but 
to the late events in India, Jo call for such which he is bound to execute, under ho 
distinction. It had done nothing beyond trifling degree of responsibility, as this 
obeying the orders of the supreme govern- day’s debate exemplified. Though the 
merit, relative to the contribution or a pert Chairmen was willing to admit that « 
of the force serving at Bombay, to CO- large discretionary power of employing 
operant in'die war. The'hon. baronet the military fences, when s necessity arose, 
could not fail t^> remember, that in ell the should be lodged in persona exercising 
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the functions of political agents, yet he 
could nut go the length of allowing that 
such Individuals were justified in takiwj 
on themselves, without any commtmidf? 
tion with the supreme government, and 
wholly unsanctioncd hv its authority, 
call together the whole army of the Up 
Provinces, add march it against 
strongest foitress iu the country, and one 
too, where the Company’s forces had un¬ 
fortunately received a repulse in a former 
attach. Such a course as lie had describ¬ 
ed, was undoubtedly contemplated by Sir 
D, Ochleilony ; and the Bengal govern¬ 
ment could deserve no grcatei pr.ust* in 
his judgment, than for the prompt and 
decided nmunci in ninth it put a stop to 
such proceedings on the pint of the gal¬ 
lant officer. The com sc tlmt government 
adopted, was wise and prudent. His (the 
Chairman's) opinion on the subject was 
that had Sir I). Oihtcrlouy proceeded to 
lthurtpore, though merely for the purpose 
of opening a negotiation, the insufficient 
force he would have taken with linn, 
would never have had the effect of pro¬ 
ducing such a panic iu the uiind of the 
usurper, as to lead to his resignation of his 
usurped power; neither would the pos¬ 
session of the fortress, whether obtained 
by negociation or by treachery, have pro¬ 
duced the same effect on the Indian 
population as its acquisition by force. 
Hut from the manures adopted by the 
supremo government, the most satisfactory 
results weie experienced The fall of 
Bburtpore, effected by the employment of 
adequate means, was a ftittinntc event, in¬ 
asmuch as it had taught the natives the 
hopelessness of contending against the 
British power, and had dispelled the idea 
generally entertained among them, of the 
impregnability of that fortress, and htul 
proved that no rnmpart they coutd raise 
would stand before the Company's forces 
He had a word more to say, respecting the 
time the expedition proceeded against 
Bburtpore. I lad the attempt been made 
at the period contemplated by Sir 1). Och- 
terlony, I have the authority of the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, fiotn the inadequacy of 
the means at his command, to pronounce 
that it would have been physically imprac¬ 
ticable to reduce the fortress; and when 
to this is added the season of the year, 
which would certainly have introduced in¬ 
calculable sickness amongst the European 
portion of thenrmy, the judgment and 
prudence which dictated forbearance, is I 
cpnCeive, incontrovertible. It fpns also 
been slated, in support of Sir 1). Ochter- 
lony’s plan, that the fortress might hive 
been taken by -iirpri.se. When the fact is 
that with a greatly increased force aridthe 
exertions of the ablest* engineer-, six weeks 
were consumed iu taking the place, he 
asked, Was it probable a’ ceup tie main 
would, in the first instance, have accom¬ 


plished the point? He had never heard 
of a scheme more improbable than that of 
Sir D. Ochterlony>. He asked, what 
would hove been the pgWtabie consequence* 
t failure in such an undertaking—a 
nrf failure, it must be recollected. He 
lid not hesitate to say, that an insurrec¬ 
tion throughout the whole of that port of 
the country would have been tlie con¬ 
sequence ; and he challenged any man, 
acquainted with the feverish and fostered 
state of the native mind, to deny the pro¬ 
bability of such a disaster shaking to its 
very foundation the British power in 
India. Under the circumstances be re¬ 
ferred to, lie foil himself bound to con¬ 
cur in the proposed vote of thanks to 
I.ord Amher.t and the Indian government, 
consincecAlut in ho doiug ho best dis¬ 
charged liis duty to the Company and 
Ins country. ( [fear, hear ! ) 

Col. Stanhope observed, that the gal¬ 
lant general (’1 hornton) had said that hu¬ 
manity called for the prosecution of the 
Burmese war; but he (Col S.) would 
say, that such humanity would lead to the 
extinction of the human race. An lion. 
Director (Mr, Mills) had braved the hon. 
memboi foi Aberdeen, by advising lum to 
stay and see the result of the discussion ; 
but let that lion, director exchange patron¬ 
age witlnps lion, fncitd (Mr. Hume), anil 
then how would the discussion terminate ? 
That lion, director Imd thought fit to 
accuse of malignant feelings all iho.e who 
disapproved of I.ord Amlicr-ts conduct. 
Such an imputation lie begged leave to 
disclaim In private life, be believed a 
more honourable and amiable man than 
I.ord Amhcist did not exist; be could not 
agree with the lion. Iwit. (Sir C. Forbes) 
iu his opinion respecting the dismantling 
of Blmrtpore, which lie (Col. S.) thought 
to l>e a good military measure. They had 
been told by the Chair (pan, that it was im¬ 
possible to lake Bnm-tpore by surprise; 
hut it must be Horne in mind that at the 
tune Sir D. Oehtcrlony wished to advance 
ngmnst that fortress, there were contained 
in it two parties opposed to each otiier, one 
of which would certainly have sided with 
the Company’s forces, and in all proba¬ 
bility would have put the place into their 
hands. It could excite no surprise that 
the thanks of this co>*it should he 
awarded to Lord Amherst, when they re¬ 
collected that the thanks of the House of 
Commons vrere obtained for the Watcberen 
expeditiOiOrJinl when history told them 
that some* mNflie greatest monsters that 
ever breathed had been praised and deified 
by the Roman senate and people. His 
{Col. S’s) opinion was that Lord Amherst, 
instead of thanks, deserved impeachment 
on account of the Burmese War, and 
marked censure for his delay with respect 
to Bburtpore. While Lord Ambmt’a 
tardy measures before Bburtpore were in¬ 
viting 
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siting every state In India to arras, Sr D. 
Ochterlony was ready to do what the 
Duke Of Wellington^OT any other brave i 
and skilful eonnMfhc would have done 
in til place j namely, to inarch up bis 
troops and at once attack the mem 
support of the rightful heir of the deed 
Rajah. (Hear l) And yet auch a bold «9ffi 
decisive step was by my Lord, Arnhemt 
disapproved of as rash and precipitate. 
Rash and precipitate! Could any more 
contemptuous expressions he used, if his 
Lordship had been speaking of the con¬ 
duct of a boy of seven years of age? And 
yet this was the language applied to un 
old, a veteran soldier who had so much 
distinguished himself in India; but neither 
his grey hairs nor his heroic deeds in our 
service could protect him frotnfjncii tuunt- 
lfc»g expressions os these. (Ileai /) That 
court was composed of gentlemen,—of 
men wlio loved honour— and tlieir motto 
therefore ought to he de mortals nil huh 
bonum. lie called upon them, therefore, 
not to pass an implied censure upon the 
dead in this instance by their un-called 
for, their undeserved praise, of Lord Am¬ 
herst, who had described Sir D Ocliter- 
lony’s conduct, as rash and precipitate. 

It was idle to say that the force upon that 
occasion was insufficient to attack Bburt- 
pore iu the manner propose dlfey Sir D. 
Ochterlony; when Lord Amherst himself. 
In his dispatches, acknowledged that force 
to be ample. Hu had heaid of Lord 
Amherst sitting in council and taking ad¬ 
vice according to precedent, ns to the mode 
of conducting the war. But lie would 
ask, was Lord Amherst, wiio had failed in 
his diplomacy witli the Burmese, was 
Lord Amherst, who had established tho 
censorship of die press m India, (an act 
for which alone he deserved universal cen¬ 
sure) was be to deside how such a place as 
Bhurtpore should, be attacked, or was be 
to act upon the aijattfe and counsel of the 
saintly Mr. Harington$ with his bilile, his 
beads, and his Koran,—and the sngacious 
Mr. Fendall whose name was only asso¬ 
ciated with pens, ink and paper ? Were 
ouch men as these, placed at the distance of 
1000 miles from the spot, better able to 
advise Lord Amherst as to the mode of 
attacking Bhurtpore than Sir I). Ocliter- 
lony, as famous for his general diplomacy, 
as for his defence of Delhi and his exer¬ 
tions in the Findarrec war? (Hear!) It 
iras much more lit that they diould employ 
themselves in raising indmjwmmta to tlie 
memory of those braYe*p$pp£ who per¬ 
ished in the swamps of Arracan and Ran¬ 
goon, than that they should bestow their 
time in praise of Lord Amherst. WbaU 
ever might be said to die' contrary, jhat 
Ad not come from the heads or die 
-of those who proposed it; and he 
*» quit* sure, that its being bestowed on 
Lord ,Amberat, would not be received With 


satisfaction in India. It would not be re¬ 
ceived with satisfaction by the dvi! deport- 
j^nt; and lie felt convinced, thotitwotrid 
»to satisfaction either to hit Majesty’s 
ops or to the India army, (between 
torn be assured the court there existed 
of that nonsensical rivalry which hod 
talked of) but least of all would it 
give satisfaction to our ill-treated native 
troops. Under all the circumstances of 
the case, he thought a vote of censure more 
culled for, than a vote of thanks to his 
Lordship. 

Cipt. Masefield obscived that the argu. 
ment had gone hack again to the Burmese 
war, and lie had pledged himself, when the 
conduct of Lord Amherst came again un¬ 
der discussion, to raise hi* feeble voice, 
and endeavour to do his Lordship that 
justice which he descived. No member 
of that court could accuse him (Capt. 
Maxtield) of ever having pinned his faith 
to the sleeve of another man’s argument; 
unless when lie found he could do so, with 
a clear and unfvttcred conscience. Tile 
Burmese war had been at first partially 
unpopular not only in .that court hut in 
India also. That war, however, was not 
commenced hy the desire of Lord Amherst 
himself, but by the advice of his council. 
He would he able to shew, that Ids JUord- 
bhip was actually driven to ^declaration of 
war. The commerce of India was at a 
stand, and that branch was for war: the 
slopping interests wefe for war upon the 
same grounds. The Company’s Treasury 
overflowed, the interest of money was very 
low, ami war, it<$ro* thought, would give, 
it a fillip. The Company’s civil servants 
had no objection whatever to a war, and 
it was in fact almost declared before Ids 
Lordship arrived in India; so that unless 
hw Imrdship road all the papers upon Ids 
voyage out, it w as impossible that be could 
turn round ou his advisers and say, “ You 
aic all mistaken in your opinions, and I 
nm determined not to go to war.” Lord 
Amherst, not being able to do this, was 
obliged to coincide with the general opi¬ 
nion, and war was declared. There was, 
perhaps, no service less interested.on the 
subject of a war than our marine, though 
perhaps none more competent to give an 
opinion on its propriety. He remem¬ 
bered that, in 1813, when a cause of war 
was given, a single twenty-gun Vessel, 
bearing the Company’s colours, was sent 
to demand satisfaction. That vessel was 
so badly provided, thug had she been at¬ 
tacked^ die Company must have* gluten 
disgraced hy her capture; yet so iptych 
afraid were the Burmese that their town 
would be burned by this single ship, that 
they came at once to terms, and war was 
avoided. It migty be said dint a naval 
force could have beert sent to inflict 
punishment; at Rangoon; hht (bey had no 
adequate naval force/ and they never 

would, 
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would, until government gave them one. 
The war, then, having been necessary, 
the manner in which it wn» cmnluetgp 
and the happy conclusion to which it ’ 
brought, were such aa to entitle I 
Amherst to tlie thanks of that cot 
Much pains had been taken to imnjj 
blame to Loq|Amhmt for having «n 
mcnced war at such a season. Now 
be (Capt. Maxfleld) thought that, if war 
must be commenced in that quarter, that 
was the most proper season for doing it, as, 
at the beginning of the monsoons, the 
most proper winds prevailed for conduct¬ 
ing the flat vessels used on such occasions. 
So much for the Burmese war. He now 
came to the attack on Bhurtpore, which, 
it was agreed on all hands, was necessary; 
the only difference being as to whether we 
ought to have commenced that attack a 
little sooner. It should be remembered, 
however, thnt we had our hands full at that 
time, and thnt we ought not to be too 
precipitate. It should be remembered too, 
that we had attacked that fortress in 1804 
with as brave an army as we ever had in 
India, and that we were three or four 
times defeated. Lord Amherst, with 
this experience before him, felt it right 
to put an end to one war before lie com¬ 
menced another. The defeat sustained by 
the brave and gallant General Lake was a 
severe lesson, by which Lord Amherst 
wait'hound to profit, and to act with cau¬ 
tion and circumspection in his uttnek on 
Bhurtpore. No man would feel more 
sorry than himself thut any censure, either 
direct or indirect, should be cast upon tlic 
memory of the late gallant Sir 1). Och- 
teriony, and he was sure nothing of the 
kind was intended. It should be recol¬ 
lected that, although Sir Dai id was at 
the head of the troops at that time, yet, 
as the responsibility of any failure, in the 
event of an attack, would attach to Lord 
Amherst, he was bound to pause and 
take advice before be hazarded such a 
step, Sir C. Metpslfe (than whom no 
military <tnan -- Was more competent to 
advise Lord Amherst as to die mode of 
condo Clips dUt fear) recommended that 
negocialitm* 1 should precede force; and 
Lord Amherst was justified in acting upon 
that advice. Lord Amherst had received 
a lesson in the Burmese war; and he 
(Capt. Mnxficld) would have thought it 
very wrong if his lordship had plunged 
at once into the attack upon Bhurtpore. 
He fully acquitted his lor .'.ship of having 
entered into either war with any other 
than tlitf most upright and honourable in¬ 
tentions; and therefore he should give 
hh most decided support to any motion 
at thanks proposed to him by that court, 

Sr John Srwel! observed that much 
praise had been g»*-Mt to Lord Amherst 
for his forbearance in delaying the attack 
upon Bliurtpore from April until Sep¬ 


tember. Now, if tliis were a justifiable 
and necessary wawtlien let (hem inquire 
what cause there*aa for commencing It 
in September, "MS# excuse did not 
equally exist in the previous April ? It 
been said that the season was the 
it objection against beginning In 
pril; but it had been shewn that the 
season .was not the occasion of the delay, 
and therefore they must look to other 
causes. It was clear, from (he corre¬ 
spondence of Lord Amherst upon tins 
subject, that the delay arose from the fact 
that bis lordship had not made up Ids mind 
as to whether he would interfere with the 
internal concerns of Bhnrtpore, or who 
should succed the late Rajah. It had been 
stated that Lord Amherst had not arrived 
in Indiaf|tintil after the offence com¬ 
plained of was given. Lord Amherrai 
arrived in India in 1823, and the cause 
of action did not nrrive until the spring of 
1825; so that his lordship mutt have 
made himself master of the policies of 
the tciritonc-s around him, and all the 
facts connected with them. He could 
not pretend to say whether his lordship 
had employed hunscli in forming his 
mind upon those subjects, but any man 
who waA a candidate for the government 
of India was a very unfit person to fill 
that offijfe v ho did not, by reading and 
inquiry, make himself master of the his¬ 
tory of India, its policy, alliances, and con¬ 
nections, and also of the policy nnd connec¬ 
tions of the different states with which our 
territory was surrounded. The learned 
gentleman then proceeded to give a history 
of the circumstances which led to our hav¬ 
ing espoused/the cause of the young Rajah. 
He then contended that it was the duty 
of Lord Amherst to have taken immedi¬ 
ate steps to check the rebellion; and that 
had he done so before the usurper had 
time to strengthen his authority, he must 
have icduced him at? once to a sense of 
duty. The precedent established of al¬ 
lowing « usurpation of the power of our 
friend and ally, was calculated to produce 
the most dangerous consequences in the 
native Indian courts. Under those cir¬ 
cumstances, though, he would not go so 
far as to assent to a vote of censure on the 
Governor-general, for his tardy measures 
on that occasion—because the knowledge 
of such a vote in India, might weaken our 
authority there, still he considered him¬ 
self justified™ voting against the motion 
for thanks, ri %;i the more especially aa 
sufficient tiziflr had not been allowed to 
the proprietors ‘ to make themselves ac¬ 
quainted with the whole of the papers, 

. Sir J. Mukplm said he was too much 
associated with persons and events that 
had been alluded to in the coursa of this 
debate, to remain silent. He should not, 
however, after what had been said on both 
sides of the question, before the court, 

dwell 
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fh*vO upon detail*. If be did. he could bod sustai ned—more percsvering valour, 
expose some errors |hr be could speak «u never displayed, ami though we did 
from personal acou a in ta nce with men and % then reduce this fortress, almost all 
transactions ’of Wtwcfi others bad only tw’Vesults tlmt could have been produced 
notes. 1 For instance, be could aatisfjygsiL hr that success, were the reward of our 


learned proprietor, that when he 
Runjcet Singh, he meant Rhundew 
Singh—that lie mistook grandfathers for 
fathers and so forth. With such points, 
however, he (Sir J. Malcolm) would not 
trouble the court, liut limit himself to a 
consideration, whether Lord Amherst and 
bis government merited their thankafor the 
measures which they had nduptctl towards 
Bburtpore. An lion, proprietor had by 
an allusion to the operations against that 
celebrated fortress, in tiie year I Jo5, recal- 
* led feelings to his mind, which wraM induce 
ggbe court to pardon a short digression. 

The late Lord Lake said, Sir J. Mai. 
colm, stood tuo high to require lus 
praise, no commander cvci lived more in 
the hearts of his troops, or was more en¬ 
titled to do so from his qualities, and above 
all, his humanity and courage. That 
nobleman had been compelled, not only 
to attack Bburtpore with inadequate means 
for a regular siege, but to persevere at 
great Lizard, and sacrifice of life, ill 
efforts for its reduction. His failure was 
memorable, but was to lie umibed to 
causes that neither reflected upm the me. 
mory of the commander, nor the reputa¬ 
tion of liis gallant troops, The hero who 
had taken by a roup de mam, the strong 
fortress of Alighur (a splendid atchievc- 
raent) who had won the battles of Delhi, 
and Lasworri, and had taken Agra and 
Deeg, was not likely with such an army 
as he commanded to anticipate insurmoun¬ 
table obstacles at Bhurlpore, the strength 
of which was then but superficially known, 
and circumstances of the moment probably 
compelled him to the attempt he made. 
Runject Singh, theiprincc of Bhurlpore, 
had acted with marked treachery to the 
English government—he had vitiated the 
treaty into which he had entered. " His re¬ 
lation to tlregovernment of Hoikar, while 
it in some measure accounted for tins 
conduct, .^rendered it more necessary to 
pqotsh it, Bhuitpore was not to be con¬ 
sidered as a common fortress of a petty 
chief. One of its former princes, Sooruj 
Mul, had, after the famous and disastrous 
battle of Pamput, granted a protection to 
die Marhatta fugitives, which raised his 
reputation and that of hiajlescendanta. 
These had become particulqgpy-connected^ 
with the family of Hoikar j' and JesweDt 
Row, with his collected army was en¬ 
camped under the walls of tius c|ty. Mot 
to have gtucked it under mm circum-, 
stances jgould have’ been to skami the 
impressions made by an almost unparal¬ 
leled tide of ounces*. He (Sir J. Malcolm) 
would not dwell upoq the failure of'ftpr 
successive attacks and dm great lew me 


$igN* eflbrts, in the attack combined with 
TjPpiictual operations carngtf on at the 
mine period against Hoikar. That chief 
was farced to fly Hindustan, deserted by 
the great body of his followers, while bis 
ally, the prince of Bliurtpore, dreading 
another attack, sued for forgiveness, which 
was granted on bis paying a large sum of 
money, and promising future allegiance. 

Such (said Sir J. Malcolm) is a abort 
account of our former failure, but though 
that had no immediate had local effects it 
made impressions over all India; the na¬ 
ture und extent of which proved beyond 
any event he (Sir J. Malcolm) had ever 
known, thu character of out power in that 
country. The belief of tlmt having been 
successfully resisted, dwell even in the in¬ 
sane mind, and be bad known several 
persons who bad lost their reason rave 
about Bburtpore, and come to him with 
plans for its reduction These facts es¬ 
tablished that itu cxtraordinuiy importance 
belonged to all proceedings connected with 
Bburtpore, such required the utmost cau¬ 
tion and consideiation. Here he (Sir J. 
Malcolm) must express his astonishment 
at the scope and spirit of one of tho prin¬ 
cipal arguments which had been made by 
those who spoke against the motion. They 
tried to convince the judgment, or at least 
interest the feelings of the court, by as¬ 
suming tlmt a vote of thanks to Lord 
Amherst, would condemn to obloquy the 
memory of Sir D. Ochtcrlony, in direct 
op]K>stuon to whose advice the Governor- 
general had acted. What were the facts ? 
Sir D. Ochterlony who had succeeded him 
(Sir J. Malcolm) in office, when be left 
India; had conceived that it was necessary 
to act against a chief who bad usurped the 
power, if not the nameof prince of Bhurt- 
pore. Satisfied with the cprreetgHS* of his 
own judgment, and acting wiffi that seal 
and activity by which Jp lt*4 «^ lK»n 
distinguished, he, in amrclptttion of the 
approbation of government, aeeembled a 
considerable body of troops, and a great 
train of artillery. This was doiui with 
extraordinary celerity, and without refer¬ 
ence to Calcutta. - The reason was be had 
to run a race against time—for the season 
of the hot winds was attend, and that of 
the monsoon not far distant. He did not 
blame Mm (Sir D. Ochterlony) formatting 
such responsibility upon himself. He (Sir 
J. Malcolm) probably would have done 
,4he same in bis situation. Local officers 
In high trust, naturally took a -warm and 
anxious personal interest in the affairs 
committed tq their charge, They would 
not be fit fdr their situation* if they did 
hot, and k was to ha expected that men of 

« ardent 
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onUnt minds §he**W fed the deepest d»- meat could have been more criminal titan 
gri«*nd disappointment, when their mc% one that ventured tff such a period upon 
sttrea vem,not approved by their superioi^ Mcb a measure, willrngi collecting every 
But did web considerations exempt* a means that should irtTHFr success^ aq near 
government from the duty of judging such, as it -was possible to render it in 

questions? And was it not evident thdr, v $feKp of Such a nature, (Hear, heart ) 
judg ment , freajjrom local feeling, and #- With such sentiments, (concluded St J,. 
flueuccd as it mist be by many circuit). Malcolm) and from believing that the re- 
staoctfl connected with the general in- duction of Bhurtpore, lias added mote 
tarnsts of tiie empire, must often lead to a than any other event could, to the prat- 
different view from that of their agent. It pect of cotttinued peace, he gave the vote 


was so in the present case, and wtio could 
pronounce against the caution of govern- 
. meat, when the capture of Bhurtpore, 
after a siege of six weeks by a force far 
superior in numbers and equipment to 
that assembled by Kir D. Ochtcrlony, gave 
evidence of its strength being beyond 
What any one hod calculated. But (said 
Kir j. Malcolm w itb great warmth) “ .mi 
l td be told, bet muse I think that the 
government acted with that combined can. 
lion and eneigy winch is described in the 
proposed vole of thunks, that 1 condemn 
to obloquy the memory of my lamented 
friend, Sir D. Ocliterlony ? I would join, 
such are tny feelings tfiwards him, in no 
vote Unit could have that effect. 1 knew 
him intimately for twenty years, and 
valued no man higher. Well has that 
valuable officer merited all the praises 
which have been bestowed upon iuni this 
dap* Mis fame is associated with tli.it of 
his country in India, lie lias died at the 
age of sixty-eight, in the active perfor¬ 
mance of his duty, after fifty years of 
honourable service, and left a name that 
will be revered as long as the army exists 
to which he belonged. Ilut we are 
told our .vote, if ui favour of Lord Am¬ 
herst, will tarnish au hitherto unsullied 
reputation. I believe the exact c ontrary—- 
1 think that it will add to his reputation, 
ns it will prove that to his latest bto.ith he 
retained that bold and aspiring spirit upon 
which it is grounded. This (said) Sir .1. 
Malcolm, is tny opinion, and if it lie my 
lot to ffU a Soldiers’ grave at such 

an athpri>wiMwl| ask no prouder record 
that in the last act of 
my liffi,*flipntwm^ournge of the soldier, 
triumphed over the-cokl calculations of the 
politician, and led me in my desire for 
distinction to overlook many obstacles to 
suaeo**,'' ^ 

But the situation of Lord Amherst, re¬ 
quired a different fooling and corfduct, he 
was bound to consider and weigh, with a 
rolmptss abstracted from all personal fume, 
amt With' A' know ledge of the bearibgs of 
the question upon outer interests beyond 
what bis local agwitt could possess.* Every 
point connected wftli such an undertakHig 
as tbe tiege'of Bhurtpore, which if iiTiaa 
failed,- would in all t Hitman probability, 
havemhjMI to the embifrrattments of tbe 
Burmese war,.-that of hostifmfo with al¬ 
most, every state in India—and no gttvern- 


liis entire approbation. 

Mr. Wrant was anxious to say a few 
words in iftiswcr to what had fallen from 
an hon director (Mr. Mills) in an early 
port of the discussion. That bon. gentle- 
man had called upon those members of 
the court |^io had upon the last occasion 
voted against the motion of thanks 1 04 
Laid Amherst to come forward on the 
present occasion and make the amende 
honorable. He (Mr. Tram) had, Jupon a 
former occasion, expressed in that court 
an opinion favourable to Lord Amhersts 
commencement of the Burmese war; but 
lie lmd not sufficient information of all its 
details to enable him to give a decisive vote 
on that occasion. When he was last in 
that court, he lemained to a hue hour 
anxious to learn whether any just cause 
had beeireresigned toi this war; and he 
did this bnuiise he did not wish to express 
opinions which could injure any man, and 
because lie did not fear either to declare 
or retract his opinions when lie felt it his 
conscientious duly to do so I-Ie did ‘say 
upon a former occasion that India was in 
a state w Inch could give satisfaction to no 
man who had the inn-rests of that territory 
at heart. Since that court was held he 
had applied himself most diligently to 
the papers, and had rend every syllable of 
thiee lbho volumes out of the thirteen 
which have been submitted by the Court 
of Directors for their information. From 
the additional information he had received 
lie felt tjt^ the vote of thanks to Lord 
Amherst tv as dictated by truth, reason, 
and justice. The lion, member for Aber¬ 
deen had stated that in spite of the advice 
of his council, Lord Amherst hndfoppfoed 
the recommendation of Sir D. Ocliterlony, 
who advised the immediate attack upon 
Bhurtpore. lie (Mr. Traty) did not 
think this quite right; but, afraid of 
trusting his own recollection, he retired 
into the next room, and brought with him 
into court tbe&opiuions, of Sir. Haring- 
ton, Mr. Feriull, and Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe, wlio, ftt conjunction with hie ford- 
ship, stated that they qgre yet unprepared 
as to die filial decision with respect to 
Bhurtppre, and that much depemfod upon 
the inquiries which were tnaking^by Sir 
D. OeDterlony. w This dispatch was signed 
by Lord Amherst, Sir E. Paget, and Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, and was sufficient ‘ to 
show that itO difference existed between 

Lord 
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lord Amherst sad hi* <»ua$0< He Ini ratted upon g punt ra fi < 
lately scon an officer n* long returned from could be littk wonder that heabouldnoum 
that quarter who declared that we had wta Mm bo entered upon any enterprise In 
man too much enjpifed in the taking of ainmi and important, as any of those hi 
Bburtpore; and so anxious was Sir Chajjlys,, fhidi Loti Amherst bad recently Wan 
Metcalfe upon the subject, that ha Ipp^wwagad. Hie victory at Bhuitpore bad 
been heard to say he would give bis rigfn Mb mainly achieved by thttranonal tietw 
arm for tho possession of the place, tions of Lord ComliermeraP^ It waa diffi* 

(Sear, hear !) Under all these eircum- cult, upon such occasions, to obttifbiit> 
stances he felt called upon to support the nimity upon a vote of thanks of this 
resolutions, and if other hon* members description, but It was painful to consider 
would only peruse the papers as he had wliat the effect produced in India would 
done, lie should feel surprised if they did be if a vote of censure were passed Sgainst 
not come to the same conclusion. ( Hear, the noble lord, whose conduct it wae 
hear!) meant to approve of by the vote proposed 

Mr. Twining observed, it was not often to the court. As to Lord Amharst him* 
that the court was called upon to give its self, he (Mr. Twining) bad not thehonour 
decisions upon two such grave apd serious of his acquaintance, but he knew enough 
questions as those that liad recftitly come of his lordship to be able to state, that ue 
"before them. If the question for the con- was one of the most amiable and generous 
hidcrution of the court at that moment of men in private life; that he felt most 
«as, who was the fittest man to fill the acutely the slightest attack upon his 
situation of Governor-general of India, honour, and might therefore be suppo s ed 
there might well be, without any offence to say, with the poet 
to Lord Amherst or any other gentleman, “ Honour! ‘tis a derivative from me to 
a great diversity of opinion, and the more mine, 
so when they bore in mind the brilliant And that alone I*plead<for.” 
succession of governors general lately cu- Mr. Pattuon. r llie subject of the 
gaged in their service. But they were Bumuii war having been again brought 
now judging of Loid An.heist’s conduct, under discussion, an hon. bagpnet 
Shortly after bis arrival in Jgxiia the outside the Iwr (Sir C. Forbes) had Called 
Burmese war commenced, anoRIicn his upon the directors to get up an answer fog, 
lordship was accused of being too precipi- the course they had taken upon that quOTO .< 
tale, tliat war he brought to a successful con- tiou. He assured that hon. baropet, that 
elusion j in the attack upon Bburtpore he he (Mr. I'attison) had given a mOet C0U» 
was accused of being too tardy, but who sciencious vote in favour of Lord Amherst 
w ould venture to say that his lordship had for his conduct in the Burmese war, and 
not, in both cases, acted with the greatest he was, from equally conscientious mo- 
deliberation and wisdom, when they found lives, doubly anxious, if possibly tQVpta 
that he brought both to a glorious termina- in favour of bis lordship’s conduct in 
tion? [Hear, hear/) When lie considered directing the attack on Bburtpore, 
the very delicate and important situation the faking of which waa of aucb vital 
in which the governor-general w as placed; importance to tlie interests of the Company* 
that even though he was surrounded and ( Hear, hear t) Hie court had been 
fortified by an experienced council, still amused that day by a long speech Atm. 
he was obliged to look to the parent couu- the bon. member for Aberdeen, through 
try for approbation, and' often for instruc- the whole of which there ran one preven¬ 
tion, it was not to he wondered^at, tliat ing monosyllable, and mat WiMjto JtWtoO- 
lie should weigh his every act with the syllable if. Hie hon. qtis 

roost attentive consideration. There was lified every assertion 
one point upon which be was anxious to the small but important 
say afewVords; he meant the allusion to Hiere was no doubt but wo could lira 
the cose of the late Sir D. Ochtcrlony; he amicably in India, and avoid all necessity* 
waa quite sure there was but one opinion of going to war, f we could do. In wo 
entertained in*that court as to the merits pleased without it. Let that hon. gentle* 
and services of that gallant and much la- man, tibwever, consider far a moment 
men ted officer. {Hear, hear!) It was what had been said by $4 gallant officer 
much to be lamented, that the last hours on the other side (Sir J.Maucolra) relative 
of a man, so illustrious rad so brave,'' 1 to the strength and importance of Bfatut* 
should have been clouded byraxation ana ’ pore. It would have been highly 

{Hear, hear!) It was a proper to attempt storming mat ft rt , 
prod3 gratification, however, to his friends hitherto considered impregnAto, *srifh | 
to know, that as no one dared to reproach minor force. Lewd Amharst haaagmra 
his character while alive, so no on# dare and serious duty to perform, in weighing 
to da* Ob imputation on hi* memory in which was the moat ptopereourae j and be 
death, (Hear, hear /) However great the thought it a greet proof of fads lordship’s 
character of any military man command- skill and ability, tijst, sngrad as he was 
ing in Indlsi etiH, at the responsibility in the war with Av4 be bra the magna* 
MuSe Jourrt. Vot. XXIIL Ho. IS3, X ability, 
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nimitjr to order tbo fortress 0 1 Bhurtnm that voje of censure was propeted, would 
to tip Ibvested titter lhan'aiopce Attacked: turn round and altar bis opinion*; that 
Jprdsbip, by adopting this cotufef, “would indfeed be a turn about BMMJWa 
thawed that the courage which he piseeeed Over bad been heard of before, (Bear, 
Was tba courage of the lion. A gentle- a nth a Laugh.) A tote of ceramra upon 
fopo, speaking of Lord Amherst, said, - aoobleroan like Lord Amherst! Mid for 
9w Ida lordship bad never shewn tbe least Because he bad atefaieved two 

SJnoptom of ^tyrant-like disposition, and victories, and taken possession of a for* 
that he had never seen a man of more gen- hitherto deemed impregnable! — 

tie and amiable manners. He (Mr. Pat- (Hear, hear !) He would not detain tbe 
tison) waa therefore justified in stating, court fry juiy further observations, nor 
that that noble lord possessed not the fero- should tnPbave trespassed upon them at 
iltjr of the tiger, but what waa much better, all, were it not that lie felt called upon by 
the true courage and generous feeling of what bad fallen from the bon. baronet, to 
the British lion.' Lord Amherst could make a few observations, 
hot see the legitimate and helpless heir of JDr. Gilchrist rose amid loud cries of 
the deceased Kajah attached and about to “ spoke, spoke" to say a few words in 
be dethroned without intci posing for his answer to what had been stated by an hon. 
protection. Lord Amherst was accused director (Mr. Mills.) 
of having bccu slow in commencing that The Chairman said, that the lion, di- 
interference; but why was he slow? It rector had distinctly disclaimed any per- 
*ra« because lie felt that it was a step sonal allusions on the observations lie hod 
that require) to be judiciously weighed, made. 

It was the characteristic of true The amendment was put and negatived, 
courage not to rush headlong into dan- thero being only three hands held up for 
ger, but to weigh coolly what ought to it. 

be done; and, having once made up one’s The original question was then put and 
mind'to go on in an open and manly, but carried by a very large majority, 
at the same time, bold and determined On the motion of thanks to Lord Corn- 
manner. Suppose Lord Amherst had h 1- bermere, 

lowed Sir D.Oclitcrlony to make a sudden Mr. Hume said, in answer to the con- 
attack upon Bhurtpore, and that that tradicliotolic had been charged with, be 
MtoCk had failed, wlmt would have been begged to state, that lie held in bis hand 
Consequence ? He would here borrow a minute signed by Mr. Kendall, Mr. 
Otto of the bon. gentleman’s ifs —and ask, Harington, and Sir Edward Paget, in 
if that attack had been made and had which they protested against the war. 
foiled, what then would tie tbe ruin and He would read to the court the note of 
destruction which must have been the Governor-general, dated the 6th of 
brought upon the whole government August, which would shew the view which 
of India ? (Wear, hear!) Had such bis lordship took of this matter. Here 
a disastrous event taken place, it the bon. member read an extract from 
would have required the whole energies Lord Amherst’s letter in order to shew 
of the empire to restore peace and .trail- that he (Mr. Hume) was borne out iu his 
|uillity to our possessions in India.— statement relative to bis lordship’s opinion 
(Hear, hear!/ Instead of this, how. of our interference in tbe internal concerns 
ever, it had been the good fortune of Lord of Bhurtpore. lie (Mr. Hume) hod not 
Amherst, to control the destinies of India altered his opinion upon that subject. An 
by subduing our greatest encmie?, and hon. director (Mr. Patleson) was nm- 
compeliing them to give us satisfaction taken in supposing that all Ilia (Mr. 
for fne past, and security for the future. Hume’s) statements turned upon an “ if.” 
It was much to the credit of Lord Am- He said, he would take the opinion of Sir 
herst, that he Imd by the skill and pru- D. Ochtcrlony against that of Lord^&m- 
dence of his plans, possessed himself of a herst, as to the attack on Bhurtpore. JHo 
fortress which hud baffled every effort of regretted that such bombast and fulsome 
that brave and enterprising general. Lord compliment had been mad%u$e of in be- 
Laka. (Hear, hear IJ when he consi- stowing praise on Lord Amherst, for con- 
deted that these important services had duct which was calculated to draw down 
been rendered to tlie Company by Lord upon him the severest censure. He as- 
Amherst, it was matter of wonder to him,. sured tbe court, that he should have taken 
tb|l any hon. proprietor should rise and that praise to be meant as the keenest con- 
move a vote of censure against him in that sure in disguise, had it come from any 
court, It was hardly to be expected that other gentleman than the hon. doctor 
there would be. unanimity upon almost (Mr. Fnttison) whose conduct waa so 
any vote that might be proposed ; but ho open and straight forward upon ail oecn- 
eonfessed, that he was not prepared to ex- sions. That hon. gentleman, in bestow- 
peefc a vpte of censure upon Lord Am- ing praise upon Lord Amherst, had talk- 
hvrut from any quarter. Ife did not ex- d of “ lions,’’ “ tigers,” and of ‘^lion’s 
p«V that the hou. proprietor by whom courage," and “ lion’s heartand other 

phrases. 
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phnin, which they were fa the habit af 
meeting in their despatches from India, 
and winch were Imawcd aa appellations 
upon individuals not to denote rijojrj 
courage but their rank and station. Off 
this ground It was, that he should hive' 
supposed censure, and not praise, was 
meant by tlw use of such terms, bad they 
come from any other than the both director. 
( Hear 1) As to the other hoiW*di rector, 

, (Mr. Mill»)if he had not been in die court 
Itefore, Ha (Mr. Hume) could excuse the 
observations which lie had made. But if 
he had been in die court before, then there 
would be no excuse for die language 
which lie had used in speaking of what 
had fallen from him. lie (ME*. Hume) 
had never said one word against the pri. 
vate character of Lord Amherst. He 
would ask wliether any bon. member had 
a right to accuse him of having made dole* 
fill prophecies, ami of being displeased at 
their iioii'fulfilineut? It was impossi¬ 
ble that he could utter any prophecy with 
respect to Bhurtpore; and if the hon. 
member alluded to what he said of tbe 
war with the Burmese, he now repeated, 
that that war li.icl bi ought disgrace upon 
our arms-lli.it it was fraught with every 
evil—that it was attended with meat ex. 
pciise, and that he, (Mr. Ilumc) Tor one, 
would willingly have consented to with¬ 
draw, upon any terms, from a contest so 
ruddy and unnecessarily entered into.— 
One word more as to wlmt had fallen 
from an hon. director (Mr. Mills) and 
he should have done. Ho appealed to 
those around him, whether any obser¬ 
vations which lie had made, deserved 
to have the terms “ unjust” or “ ungene¬ 
rous” applied to them ? If he was unjust 
it was because he had the courage to ex¬ 
press bis opinions openly and fearlessly. 
But he threw back the terms upon the 
lion, director by whom they bad been used. 
The term unjust, was not applicable to 
the discussion of the conduct of a public 
roan. If auch a feeling were to be enter¬ 
tained, it would be impossible to enter 
into merits of the conduct of any 
servant of Use company. He said then, 
that It was neither “just” nor “ generous” 
on the part of the bon. director, to apply 
those epithets to The observations made by 
him. In coining to discussions in that 
court, they ought to act with calmness 
and with temper, and wbile they honestly 
differed in opinion' upon certain points, 
they should take care not to leave room 
for nhjwrvations, which could only have 
the effect of lessening their credit and 
character elsewhere. {Hear, heart) What¬ 
ever might,be bis opinion, with respect, 
to the manlier in which the nr bad been 
conducted, he felt that the officers and 
men engaged in U, were entitled to many 
thanks, for tbe boldness with which they 
entered into H, and for tlw manner in 
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which it watt terminated, at a, 
unequalled danger ahd difficulty' J)... 
for f) ' But he hoped that they \rbnttl. 

1 receive something more substantial ttfxn 
tltgnka. He trusted that the million ster¬ 
ling Which we were to recfrhre, would bp 
divided amongst the troops; end even 
that sum would be insufficient to msjkr up 
the losses they sustained duripg the'late 
war. {Hear, hear!) But he lioppd, It 
the same time, that they would not seise 
upon the property of the rightful sovereign, 
wo went to support. If they did thus'* 
they would bring disgraca upon the cha¬ 
racter of tlie company. Let that prince 
pay an adequate proportion of the expense 
of the war, but let it never be said that 
the Easl-Inilia Company rewarded their 
troops by the confiscation of the property 
of their friend and ally. 

Mr. Mills rose to exptahk He said 
that he had already disclaimed, in the 
most unqualified manner, any imputation 
of personal motives to lion, memlieni. 
One part of his own observations, how¬ 
ever, he must with somfc qualification,, 
repeat. The hon. proprietor who last, 
addressed the court, had charged Lord. 
Amherst with the grossest ignorance; 
this he did when the noble lord had 
opportunity of defending himself, 
therefore, he (Mr. Mills) consideredi 
conduct both unjust and ungenerotia 
the noble lord. In saying this, he felt 
that lie was not guilty of more, nr indeed 


of so much personality as tbe lion, pro¬ 
prietor himself. 

Dr. Gtlchnrt rose amidst cries of “ ques¬ 
tion” and “ spoke,” to reply to the re- 
maiks of an hon. director (Mr. MiKs),' 
but was called to order by the chairman. 

The resolution of thanks to Lord Com- 
bermere, for the judgment and skill wit(t ( 
which be planned, and personally epb-,' 
ducted the successful attack on Bhurtpore, 
a fortress hitherto considered impregnable 
in India, was then put and carried unahT- 
mously. 

’Hie next resolution was a vote of thanks' 
to Major Generals Sir Thomas Reynell 
and Jasper Nicolls. 

Dr. GdchriH said it was singular, hfter' 
the time given to the inhabitants of Bfrnri-' 
pore to psepare for tlietr defence; that they 
did not make a more fnrmidlMAresfrtaacc. ’ 
But the fret was, an old 'jfmKcey optyo-, 
ted in our favour. That prophecy was, 
Uiat Bhurtpore could never be taken until 1 
all the water in tbe ditch was swallowed 
up by an alligatpr {loud laughter),, Mow 
tbe natives pronounced the name of Lord 
Combe rmere Cmxm-meer, which ifll ’their* 
language was * alligator,* and they consi¬ 
dered hia lordship turning off the water 
a fulfilment of the prophecy {laughter ^' 

Die resolution. wae put am carried 
unanimously. 

The next resolution was a vote of thanks 
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Ip 6b brigriftar-Mnerats, brigadiers, sad of July last, and euding oo the 5th of Ja- 
otber officers, fbvxbatr gallant services In noaiy next- Ho then moved, -that a di¬ 
vidend of 5| per cent. Mould be declared 
on the capital stocky in conformity with 
Wtosolution of the — 1 ~ r T>! —-— 


carried 


gallant 

the war Of Bburtpore. It wa* 
unanimously. 

The fourth mol u lion was, “ that thi* 
court doe* acknowledge and highly ap¬ 
prove of the Steadiness, discipline, and 
valour displayed by the British and native 
troops, and that tliey were entitled to Its 
thanks.” It was put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

On the question that the court do ad¬ 
journ. 

Sir Charlei Forbes expressed a hope, 
that the next occasion of their being 
called together in that court, would be 
In order to take into consideration tbc 
propriety of paying some public mark of 
respect to the memory of that great and 
good man the Marquis of Hastings, who 
had recently departed this life (//cor, 
heart) He%as sura such a proposition, 
coming from the Court of Directors, 
would be cordially received, and unani¬ 
mously approved of by the proprietors at 
large (Hear /). He trusted also, that he 
was not going too for in expressing a hope 
that before another year passed over, Ira 
should see the statue of that noble Marquis, 
as an acknowledgment by the Company, 
' hit great memo, and most able and 
“ Mutant services. (Hear, heart ) 
Ittyourned. 


East India House, Dec. SOL 

A quarterly general Court of Proprie¬ 
tors of East-India stock, was this day 
held, pursuant to the charter, at the Com¬ 
pany's house in LeadenhalUstrcet. 

The Chairman (Sir G. A. Robinson), 
acquainted the court, tlutt a statement of 
the expense incurred on account of the 
regiment of Royal East-India Volunteers, 
for the last year, and an estimate' of the 
expense for the *y ear ensuing, were laid 
before the proprietors. The expense last 
year, was 16s. Id.; the estimate 

for the ensuing year was j£3947. 

Mr. Hume, ‘‘ I beg to know the num¬ 
ber of men of which the corps consists, and 
the particular items that form the ex¬ 
pense?’* 

The Chairman —“ The full complement 
of men is, I believe, 800.” 

Mr. Hints 1 1 , ** What does the expense 
consist of? Is it for arms, clothing, and 

TLo*-. -** It consists of a variety 
Of Item s rasy, clothing, arms, ammuni¬ 
tion, apd the rent of the field in which the 
men pc exercised.” 


DIVIDEND. 

TJte Chairmen stated, that it was ap¬ 
pointed at this court to consider of a di¬ 
vidend on the company’s capital Stock, 
for foe half year commencing on the 5th 


Court of Directors, 
Which was agreed to unanimously* 

fflimNG SYSTEM. 

Tim Chairman stated, that at the last 
general eggrt a proprietor (Capt Mas- 
field) haogiven notice of a motion relative 
to certain clauses of the 58th of Geo. I HE j 
and the court were now ready to enter¬ 
tain it. 

Capt. Maxfield wished to know whe¬ 
ther the directors were now sending out 
young men to the Bombay marine?— 
Knowing the situation tn which that corps 
had been placed for a long time past, ha 
believed it would be better to get rid of it 
altogether,, rather than preserve it in its 
present state. To this subject he meant 
to allude largely, in the course of his ob¬ 
servations on the 59th of Geo III. 

The Chairman siud, that, as the Hon. 
Proprietor intended hereafter to speak ou 
the subject at length, there was no need 
to introduce it now. 

Mr. Wiyram rose to a point of order. 
The hon. proprietor lrad an undoubted 
right td* ask questions at the general 
court; but he would put to him whether 
the practice which had recently prevailed 
of asking a great variety of questions at 
the commencement of the day, did not 
retard the business of the court?— 
(Hear ') —In his opinion, it was a very 
inconvenient course, unless the questions 
put referred to the matter immediately be¬ 
fore the court. As the hon. proprietor 
had declared his intention to advert to the 
subject in the speech he was about to 
make, surely that was sufficient. The 
hon. proprietor had better reserve*his 
questions until the regular business of the 
dny was concluded. 

Genera] Thornton suid, that if Bio ex¬ 
isting custom were objected to, add a new 
regulation adopted, the proprietors would 
not lie able to get an answer to anynues- 
tion; and thus they would be preamded 
from receiving that information which 
ought to be given to them. Surely' the 
best time fbr asking questions was before 
the business of the day began. If tbe re¬ 
gular business went on first, a question 
would not be heard, and would remain 
unanswered. He thought, therefore, they 
ought to proceed in the way to which they 
liad been accustomed; and which, he be¬ 
lieved, was approved of by the proprietors 
at large. 

Capt. Maxfield begged leave to give 
notice, as it appeared be was out of order 
in asking questions before the business 
began, that he would ask questions when 
the ordinary business of the day was 
closed. 

Capt. 
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Opt U> dutrvtd, thesubjecthe was mwawtil^ service The office*! .WSW 
now about tobring forward, hemeant the aert out to their nayy,.lhwri 
consideration, witjji a view to -their repeat in the sat^e way 4 s military officer* Wtjf. 
Of certain clauses of the act of the 5§|$ sent out to the army. They held com- 
George III, deeply effected the shijwffaa* missions, and were prevented from tptitt. 
interest of this country, and the qpij|h»iS|r lug in any way. The Bombay marine 
cU prosperity of the East-India corrt- was a most meritorious Jbody - hut yet 
pony. Under that act, they were obliged they had been treated without delicacy or 
to take up ships of a certgtoeise, and for feeding. The records of that house, ptov- 
a certain period, whether ttey wanted ed that they were ready to stand by the 
them or not; and the&werimoinpeUt-d, Company under ull circumstances, and in 
'St lieu of any of those vessels that might all perils. When the Company’s army 
be burned or lost, to cause others of the was mutinous, that marine did not follow 
same description to be built. By this the example. They remained faithful to 
provision a very great benefit was confer- their duty, in spite of every difficulty.— 
red on the ship owners. The question was One great difference between their com- 
whether it was desirous that such a state mercial and military navy was this. In 
of things should be continued ? A system the former, individuals naturally looked to 
of tliis sort, while it was beneficial was the owners for piomotion, and generally 
injurious to the Company, who were received it. In the hitter, promotion de- 
compelled to engage one particular class of pended on the Company—and the prayer 
vessels, and competition was prevented, and entreaties of the military marine, hod 
So much had this class of ships became a been studiously disregarded. While ho 
matter of monopoly, that the interests of was on this point, he begged leave to no- 
the Company were greatly unpaired by it. tiee a circumstance which hud lutely oc- 
At the same tunc he concluded that, at rurred in India. The lion, proprietor 
the time the legislature passed this net, then adverted to certain proceedings, In 
they took it for granted that the execu- which a Csipt. Bethain, and the marine 
tive body looked so sliurply to the interest bonrd nt Calcutta, were concerned. The 
of the Company, as not to allow tiny ol>- latter, he observed, lmd ordered an indlvU 
jectionable clause to pass unnoticed.— dual connected with the military nia$ie 
The legislature, under this impression, to lie tried for a breach of duty, qnd £j 
were indifferent as to the mode in w hich had placed on the Court of InquitMb|3| 
those clauses were modelled. In other trary to every objection, a cupttthi wN 
words, they felt that it was the affair of merchants’service, nuil consequently with- 
the executive body to point out any inju- out that knowledge which every member 
rious enactment, and not their’s. There- of the court ought to possess. By this 
fore, when he found clauses authorising net the military character of the court was 
the appropriation of sums of money tor destroyed- Now, he asked, was the ma- 
indemmfying ship-owners, he looked to rine bonrd borne out in this proceeding by 
the directors and called on them to check the order of 180(1? It wus not necessary 
the system. They all knew that it was for him to inquire, whether a marine board, 
necessary to take up ships for six voyages, appointed by the government of Calcutta 
whether, they were really wanted for that i^s a legal body or not; but certainly 
time or not, and the owners must he paid the placing of a captain in the merchants* 
for that time. If they were lost, other service on the Couit of Inquiry, rendered 
ehtpa were lobe built—-and this was stated its proceedings worth nothing, and Hie in¬ 
to be done as an indemnity to the owners, dividual aggrieved might bring his action 
But ships of this kind ought to be, and against every one of the parties. If thin 
ha Relieved were, usually insured, and w r ere the only instance he could find of 
ttfeiefbre, when they happened to tie de- irregularity and oppression he should ol- 
strayed, the loss was proportionally de- serve a profound silence. But this Was 
Creased. Considering that circumstance, only one out of a thousand—and it Said 
he thought it very unfair that the Corn- as little for the marine board, of Calcutta 
pony should be compelled to take up a as it did for the government. He knew 
ship of the same rate, m heu of that which not whether this marine hoardfet Calcutta 
was lost, whether they required it or not. was established in co ns t^ ro tfcc of any or- 
TMs provisioujyent to confine the trade der; but lie was convinced, that much 
to China to sms of a certain class, and mischief to the company’s interest* might 
to exclude 19-2()th» of the shipping of the be traced to it.' Their military marine 
pact of London from a participation in had long b^en accustomed to undeserved 
that trade, which had the effect of keep- neglect, to 'unmerited degradation, 'and 
ing up the freight^ manifestly to the injury shameful persecution. Those benefits 
of the Company. The hou. proprietor which other brandies of the Company’s 
then proceeded to speak of the (jppany’s service enjoyed, were not extended to 
war mmirn. The duties imposedon their them, as they ought to nave beep, on the 
vessels of war were entirely distinct from principles of justice and libeality. That 
those performed by ships employed in the body, so unworthily treated, had been 

constantly 
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constantly deyotad to the interest of the 
Company, thougbtbeir urgent representa¬ 
tions were, constantly disregarded. But 
“let'the stricken deer go weep.** Now, 
to return to the subject of his motion.— 
If they were not obliged to take up ships 
of 1800 tons, for six voyages, if they were 
permitted to employ good British ships of 
500 tons burden, it would at once open 
the door to competition, would cause the 
employment of thousands of tons of the 
shipping of this country, and would give 
a fillip to the commerce of Great Britain 
which was now in u languishing state.— 
Such a measure would, he thought, if it 
emanated from that court, add strength 
and force to the Company’s claim for the 
renewal of their charter. It would also, 
he thought, be well, if they removed all 
useless finery irom tlic equipment of their 
ships. Iliey ought to be so fitted out as 
to bring home tea, which formed their 
great monopoly, in as cheap away as pos¬ 
sible. If they adopted the measures to 
which he had alluded, it would remove the 
prejudice that existed against them for 
keeping up the rate of freight. He eould 
introduce an argument to shew, that the 
best interests of England must he raised 
by die adoption ot this course; and that 
the Company would lie enabled to crush 
toff enemy that dared to compete with 
'tiff&b* The hon. proprietor concluded 
by Proving die following resolutions:— 

“ First, that w ith a view to better enable 
this Company to defray the heavy ex¬ 
penses of the late war m India, as well us 
to place our affairs on the most favourable 
footing, at the close of our charter, it be¬ 
comes desirable to economise in every 
wuy in which it can be ctfccted without 
impairing the efficiency of those branches 
of the Service on which the surety of In¬ 
dia depends.’’ 

“ Second, to effect which, this court re¬ 
commend to the Court of Directors, to 
take die necessary measures to obtain u 
repeal or amendment of such part ot the 
Act of the 58tli of Geo. Ill, which com¬ 
pels us to engage .ships for six voyages 
whether required or not, in lieu of such 
as may be burnt or lost" 

“ Third, to amend die Act so as to enable 
the Company to permit die shipping gene¬ 
rally of this country to participate in the 
advantages derivable from our constant de¬ 
mand for tonnqfi, as well as to avail our¬ 
selves of those advantages which compe¬ 
tition on so extensive a scale would offer, 
by rendering all good British built ships 
of not less than 500 tons burthen, eligible 
for our trade with China, and to be en¬ 
gaged for single voyages only.” 

The Chairman said, he never felt more 
surprised in his life than he did at the va¬ 
rious observations which were contained 
in the speech of the hon. proprietor.— 
It was so cxeeedingly complicated, and he 


had mixed up hi it so many jiBfoent sub-, 
ects, that it was quite fmpdMible to foi- 
ow the hon. proprietors remarks, '(he 
hon. proprietor had spoken in, one place, 
W (he degradation of the marine service, 
and he had made various othW observa¬ 
tions, which seemed to have so little re¬ 
ference to - the motion, that hefthfe Chair¬ 
man) hardly knew what to say in answer 
to such anfjfeterogeneous mass of obser¬ 
vations. He would, however, offer a fetjf 
words on the resolutions proposed by the 
hon. proprietor. The first resolution 
he thought contained tlmt kind of truism 
which no one could deny, nnd no person 
would uttempt to dispute—it declared, 
“ that, the better to enable the Company 
to defray the expense ineurred by the late 
wnr in India, ns well ns to place our affairs 
on a more stable footing, it becomes desi¬ 
rable to economize in everyway in which 
that object can be effected, w itliout im¬ 
pairing the efficieney of any branch of the 
Company’s service.” Now', the necessity 
of economising, lie could assure the hon. 
proprietor, w a« felt by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, nnd was strictly acted on by them. 
Then came the second resolution, point¬ 
ing out tlie wuy in which the hon. pro¬ 
prietor thought the system of economy 
might bo "extended; and it set forth, 
“that, to effect this object, the Court re¬ 
commend the Court of Directors to ob¬ 
tain a repeal or amendment of such ]>art 
of the Act of the 58th Geo. 3, us renders 
ed if imperative on the Company to take 
up ships of 1200 tuns for six voyages, 
whether they were wanted or not.”— 
The view which he (the Chairman) took 
of that clause of the net of parliament w'as 
very different from that of the hon. pro¬ 
prietor. Going hack to a distant period, 
when the w hole of their shipping system 
underwent a modification, it would lie 
found, timt it was considered by the 
comt at that time as the turret eligible 
plan, that, whenever ships werefequired 
lor the China trade, vessels of a certain 
size and description peculiarly calculated 
for that trade, should alone be employed. 
It was required, that those ships should 
be taken up for six voyages. The object 
of which necessarily w'as, to obtain the 
cheapest rate of freight; an effect that 
would be produced by the security which 
the owners had that the Company should 
employ their vessels a long time; and, 
looking the length of time occupied by 
the voyage, the period for which the ves¬ 
sels were taken up, was iu those days 
considered as something like the natural 
life of a ship." The lion. Proprietor in 
recommending economy by taking up ves¬ 
sels for a short time, seethed to overlook 
the fact^that a more cheap rate of freight 
was obtained when a vessel was taken 
up for six voyages certain, than could he' 
procured if the contract were for a shorter 

period. 
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period. Out of thit tfvtem woce a fur¬ 
ther obligation go (be. Court of Directors 
to pi > v)3e for such of those vessels m 
might be lost. If tiny of those ships, hap¬ 
pened, ip the course of a voyage to 1>e lost 
or destroyed hy any accident, it was direcu* 
ed, to make some compensation for thr 
loss which tiie owners bad suffered, they 
should have a certain preference iu build¬ 
ing another ship in the room of that 
which was so destroyed. there 

appeared as much pains to retaken as 
could possibly be expected, to keep up 
the principle both of economy and of 
competition ; and in order to prevent 
unreasonable rates of freight being de¬ 
manded by the owners, it was directed, 
that the ship intended to replace that 
which was lost, should lie built at the 
lowest rate of freight tendered for the 
building of the ship last contracted for, 
before the contract for the new vessel 
was entered into. Now he was not 
aware of any mode by which they could 
provide better for insuring economy on 
that head; the act being so framed, it 
would, he thought, be impropei to apply 
for its repeal. It would, indeed, be uu 
act of injustice ; Iiecausc, with respect to 
those persons who were at present under 
contract or engagement to the Company, 
the repeal of the act would have the 
effect ol an ex post facto law; and on 
that ground alone hd would oppose any 
Biich proposition. With respect to the 
last resolution, which called on the court 
to pray for an amendment of the act of 
parliament, so us to enable the Company 
to permit generally the shipping of the 
country to participate in the China trade, 
as well as to avail themselves of competi¬ 
tion on a large scale, by allowing ships 
of 300 tons burthen to be employed m 
that trade; be could not consent to it. 
The engagements at present existing be¬ 
tween the Company und those owners 
who had qptcred into contracts witli 
them, they could not with justice abro¬ 
gate. Wmtever ships were now in 
existence in the China trade, which hurl 
performed six voyages, were employed 
from year to year at a freight agreed upon 
by tender, upon public advertisement. 
In providing for any deficiency, the lowest 
tender wm always preferred, and there¬ 
fore it could not lie said that there was 
no opening for competition amongst the 
shipping Interest of the country; besides, 
there were other t reasons for which he 
felt it would be highly inexpedient, m the 
existing state of things, to go to parlia¬ 
ment for any alteration of the act; and 
entertaining that view of the .case, the 
bon. prep, must excuse him for meeting 
his proposition with a negative. 

Mr. Anne said, if be understood {hqposi- 
tion of the hon. prop, rightly, it was this, 
that «hlp> of smaller dimensions than 1,000 


tons mlghtbe usefully employed in the Chi. 
na trade. Days and week* had been wasted 
in that court in discussing the subject. 
The proposition made by him and others, 
when it was tinder consideration, was to 
place the China trade, with respect to its 
shipping, on the same footing as the trade 
to India, and to allow ships of 300 ton* to 
proceed to China as they did to India. 
The bon. mover had hinted at the pro- 
priety of dismantling, in some degree, 
the Company’s Bilips; then the question 
came, whether ships so far dismantled, 
would be sufficiently cheap to come in 
competition with the merchant-traders. 
Now, in his opinion, those vessels might 
bring tea home from China without hav¬ 
ing thirty guns on board, just as well os 
other ships brought silks home from In¬ 
dia. Vessels did now come from that 
country with valuable cargoes at £11., 
£12., or £13. per ton, while the Com¬ 
pany were paying £22. or £23. per ton. 
The subject was a very important one; 
hut as the motion was now worded, it 
was extremely difficult to come to a de¬ 
cision on it. Jf the Company could 
save the difference of freight between £'15. 
and £25. or £12. and £22. per ton, they 
ought to do so; unless some question of 
policy, with respect to India, interfered; 
for the whole depended on that. If a 
motion on that particular point 
brought forwnid, and the motion of 
hon. prop, were withdraw », he was sura' 
that every one ot the proprietors would 
be ready to join hi the discussion. There 
was one part of the hon. prop.’s speech 
which lie, in common with the hon. 
chuirman, did not know how to meet. If 
the hon. prop, brought charges relative 
to the Bombay marine, and could prove 
that it was u degraded und unworthy ser¬ 
vice, it was proper that those charges 
should be investigated. The hon. prop, 
had described the marine establishment 
us having* long suflered neglect, degrada¬ 
tion, and contempt. 

Capt. MuxfieUL —“ I said persecu¬ 
tion." 

Mr. Hume understood the hon. prop, 
to have spoken of degradation; and he 
submitted, that chuiges of a nature so 
very serious should not be incidentally 
introduced to the notice of the court. 
(Hear, heart) If the hon. prop, could 
substantiate those charge ' he (Mr. 
Hume) would be most happy to support 
him in any measure that would bring the 
whole subject to a dear discussion, in 
order to remove such abuses if they 
existed, or if they did not exist, to pre¬ 
vent such charges from being made in 
future. As to the case of Capt. Betliam, 
he was not prepared to argue it, not hav¬ 
ing the resolution of 1805-6 before him; 
be thought, however, that the officers of 
the Company’s regular ships should not 
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be left la auch actuation as to be obliged 
to appeal to a eoprtof law to know what 
their rights were. In his opinion, it 
Would be better if the hon. prop, this day 
gave notice that he would bring the ques¬ 
tion of the Bombay marine before .the 
court hereafter. He understood, that on 
a former occasion the then chairman had 
said it was intended to keep up and im¬ 
prove the marine establishment; if that 
were the case, he thought no time ought 
to be lost in inquiring into its present 
situation. Having thus stated his opi¬ 
nion, he would suggest that by with¬ 
drew ing the Absent motion and propos¬ 
ing another “of a more simple nature, the 
hon. prop, would be better able to attain 
his object. 

The Chairman said he thought that a 
more satiilaetory proof could not lie ad¬ 
duced, to shew that tliu company’s ma¬ 
rine establishment was not the kind of 
service w'lnth the hon. propnetor had 
described, than the presence of that hon. 
proprietor in the general court. fie 
would maintain, that the seivice alluded 
to, was neither degiudcd nor neglected, 
lie was disposed entiiely to concur in 
what was stated by Jus predecessor in 
that chair; namely, that it was in the 
anxious contemplation of the Court of 
Directors to improve the situation of the 
marine service; and measmes wcie now 
in pi ogress to effect that object; winch 
measures, he hoped, would itffuui general 
satisfaction m every respect. But he 
certainly did not think tliut the introduc¬ 
tion of this question, and the dis< ussion 
of it in that court, would tend to icioove 
the difficulties which oppo*ed4henisclvcs 
to the views ol the executive body in 
unother qmuter. At the same tune, 
when lie spoke oi difficulties in another 
quarter, he should be guilty ot injustice 
it lie did not declare, that a more aiutftius 
desire to meet tlieir washes could not be 
imagined, titan existed in the mind ol the 
respectable nobleman who wus at the 
head of that depaitment of his majesty’s 
government, in w Inch this subject must 
lie considered. Tito time was not far 
distant, he was sure, when the valuable 
corps that had been alluded to, would be 
placed on a footing extremely desirable 
in every yoiut of view. With resjiect 
to the China trade, and the class of ships 
employed ift it, he would briefly state 
some additional reasons, situated as the 
company were with respvCt to that trade, 
for approving of the presentsystem in pre¬ 
ference to that recommended by the lion, 
proprietor. It must be in the recol¬ 
lection of every gentleman, that during 
the discussion relative to the renewal of 
the existing charter, one of the strongest 
arguments used by those who supported 
that renewal, was the benefit which the 
country derived irom the class of ships 


employed by the Company fat the China 
trade. They were so fitted for war, as 
well as for commerce, that they prevented 
the necessity for, and the expense that 
mutt attend, furnishing a convoy. Now, 
*if they had a class of ships m only 500 
tons burden, it would be impossible for 
them, in time of war, to sail to or from 
China without an adequate naval force 
for their protection, which would create 
a very bafey expense; and it was one of 
the arguments used in favoui of the larger 
class of ships, that that expense was 
thereby saved. + A remarkable instance 
had occurred to shew the propriety of 
udopting this description of vessels. They 
ull must recollect that 20 of the Com¬ 
pany's ships, containing property to the 
amount ot more than as many millions, 
had been safely brought home m die face 
of an enemy,—in the face of a strong 
French naval force,—which had inter¬ 
cepted that fleet,—by Commodore Sir 
Nathaniel Dance. {Hear, hear!) He 
thought the advantages that were derived 
from this class of shipping, in that single 
case, were almost sufficient to put uside 
the question ot difference of freight, as 
compared witii vessels which could not 
have defended the property which tiiey 
contained of such immense value. As he 
suid before, he much questioned the expe¬ 
diency of going to parliament with any 
view to the alteration of this law; gen¬ 
tlemen must iccl that it certainly was not 
prudent to moot questions in parliament, 
that were calculated to elicit various opi¬ 
nions, us to the renewulof the Company’s 
charter; that was a question which, when 
the proper time came, he hoped they 
would be able to meet successfully; but 
certainly it was not expedient to force it 
premuturely into discussion. On these 
grounds it was that he would join the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, in requesting the 
hon. proprietor to withdraw the present 
motion. Whether the hem. proprietor 
was so inclined lie did not kiffiw. If he 
were not, then lie (the Chauum) had 
but one course to pursue, and that was to 
meet it with a negative. 

Mr. Terming said, be had, on a'former 
occasion, taken the liberty of stating that, 
from the observations of many years, he 
considered the manner in which the 
cargoes from China were brought to this 
country was a most essential point. They 
had uniformly found that those cargoes 
arrived in a for better condition than when 
they were brought home in smaller ves¬ 
sels ; and a moderate saving to the Com¬ 
pany was thereby effected. He believed 
that some importance was, by the Chi¬ 
nese government, attached to the cha¬ 
racter of £he Company, on account of the 
fine class of ships they employed in the 
Chma„trade. He-^toerefore Imped that 
no hasty change would be made which 

might 



might havothe eflbetof destroying a cteas 
of shipfl which was honourable end bene* 
fidtittothe esejUif. • 

’‘Sr. G&skrist was psrticuiariy pleased 
with the oh«en*ation8 of the Chairmen, 
OH the remarks made by his hen. friend^ 
Eight or ten years ago e proposition was 
brought forward in that court with respect 
to tiieir mercantile navy, on which he 
could wish to receive some information. 
It had been made a matter oflpomplaint, 
by certain gentlemen in that court, who 
had sons mid other relatives in the mer¬ 
cantile navy, that there was not sufficient 
attention paid on board those ships to the 
morals, religion, and instruction of the 
young midshipmen. The Court ot Di¬ 
rectors, at that time, promised that 
something should be done to remedy 
the evil,—that regular schools of momlity, 
religion, and practical information should 
be established on board.—Now it they 
had been dilatory oil this point, then the 
court had a right to entertain a little sus¬ 
picion that promises coming from profes¬ 
sors were not always performed. A very 
extraordinary instance had happened late¬ 
ly in the case of the Marquis of Hastings. 
He believed there bail, in that case, been 
a great want of subordination, which pro¬ 
ved tlic necessity of establishing such in¬ 
stitutions as he had adverted to. Per¬ 
haps the circumstances to which he had 
alluded, lind arisen in consequence of the 
Court ot Directors not hating done what 
they had promised. In the ease of that 
vessel two officers, hail been put under 
arrest, and the captain liad disappeared 
under extraordinary circumstances; and 
he gathered From the public papers that 
fire was placed on board of that ship in 
6uch a manner as to endanger her being 
blown up. lie heard, that, even in their 
Tegular ships, no attempt was made to 
give the young midshipmen an education, 
either withjfespect to morals, religion, or 
that information which they ought to pos- 
sesB.-^ltfliis opinion, if the Bomirny ma¬ 
rine fmd been promptly employed, at an 
early period, the Burmese war might 
have been prevented. He thought that 
the Bombay marine had been neglected; 
and he was happy to find that an amelio¬ 
ration of that service was contemplated. 
He trusted that that desirable change 
would not be procrastinated. With re¬ 
spect to the motion before the court, he 
agreed jrith hie bon. friend (Mr. Hume) 
on the propriety of withdrewing%, in 
order that the subject might be brought 
forward in a tangible shape at some fu¬ 
ture day, when the directors might be 
prepaid to meet it m 
Tito Chairman begged leare to state to 
toe'court, that there m& befcn^o neglect 
of lie rccommendatjop which tht; Court 
of Directors hod npfved from the (Joint 
of Proprietors on toe subject of the edu- 
Atiatic Journal, Vol. XXIII, No 18ft ' 


torn, end toe 'protection of the moHefcMtf 
the young men employed on board the 
' the Company’s ships t tad if toe worthy 
proprietor were on board one of the ships 
he would find, under the regulation which 
wQUid now be read to the court, that 
every care bad been taken by toe Court 
of Directors to remove anyground of com¬ 
plaint that might have previously ex¬ 
isted. 

The following re solution of the Court 
of Directors, of the 5th December, 1821, 
which had been submitted to toe Court 
of Proprietors, on the 20thtf)f Mareh 182V, 
was then read: "$P 

Resolved,That adverting to the 
vei yearly age at which midshipmen are 
permitted to enter into the service in Uie 
Company’s own ships; the limited edu¬ 
cation, us well moral us nautical which 
they can have attained at that time; 
their exposed situation from associations 
which the performance of their duty must 
frequently occasion; and the important 
trusts which the service opens to them 
in future life .—The commander (indc- 
pcndantly ot the necessary attentions to 
religous duties which the regulations en¬ 
join) be required to give his best assist¬ 
ance towards carrying into effect a system 
of educatiou for tlic midshipmen in his 
ship —and tor that purpose to make 
such arrangements as will afford all 
ticable opportunities ot improventfifif 
among those young persons, not only m 
their professional pursuits, but in their ge¬ 
neral education.—That' toe, eommaudicr 
shall for this purpose avail himself of the ad 
ot all or way of the officers on board, and 
shull, on roc conclusion of each voyage, re¬ 
port to the Committee of Shippiiig the 
names of such officers ns shall by their en¬ 
deavours have best promoted the objects of 
the committee.— That all the midship¬ 
men who are not particularly engaged on 
the duty pf the ship, do every morning after 
breakfast assemble in the cuddy or some 
other convenient place which the com¬ 
mander may appoint, and there be in¬ 
structed in navigationf &c. until noou. 
—That each midshipman do* work his 
day’s work, and keep a journal in which 
he is to enter the full work of each day; 
and that such journal besent to the Ship¬ 
ping Office at the conclusion of each 
voyage, for the purpose of being laid be¬ 
fore the committee for their instruction. 
That one watch of midshipmen do take 
observations for the latitude ot noon every 
day, ami that every other favourable op¬ 
portunity be embraced to make them skil¬ 
ful in talcing lunar observations, aa well 
as finding the latitude and time by toe 
stars.” 

The Chairman said, he now stated most 
distinctly that every thing had been done 
in conformity with that regulation. Of 
all the arguments that could be adduced 

Y , against 
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against the employment «f a smaller claw 
of ship* in the China trade, the etteatb* 
stance which the boa. proprietor had men¬ 
tioned relative to the Mariptis of Hastings, 
ww perhaps the strongest, as she was a 
private ship, This was a most unfortu¬ 
nate instance to adduce, for it made di- 
Wtly against the proposition of the hon. 
mover. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, that when he was 
fn search of truthgMt was of very little 
Consequence to him whether he wounded 
friend or foe. Truth was his object, and 
he would cjjajfejit by every means in his 
power. Hjm|Sow ever, had understood 
from frienOTW his, that in the regular 
ships little attention was paid to the edu¬ 
cation of the young men. A school 
looked very well upon p.tpcr, but the 
question was, whether the system was 
carried into effect 1 * He had long since 
thought that the young midshipmen should 
have occidental and oriental instruction ; 
and that they should also pursue their 
nautical studies at the same time. Hut 
the people laughed at him, at that period, 
when lie argued that instruction in differ¬ 
ent branches of learning, ns well ns in 
morality and religion, should he extended 
to the young men. The regulation which 
had been read was very good; but who, 
he asked, were the persons directed to 
see it carried into execution ? 

Mr. Trant bore testimony to the ex¬ 
cellent conduct of the cnptnm with ulioin 
he returned to this country. On board his 
ship the utmost attention was given to the 
improvement of the young men in every 
respect. 

Capt. Maxjiehl , in reply, sum, the hon. 
Chairman had bewailed the utter impossi¬ 
bility of following him through the various 
arguments he had made use of. Non - 
the Act of the 58th of Geo. 111. embraced 
so many matters, that he felt himself jus¬ 
tified in wandering a little. Ills hon. 
Mend (Mr. Hume) find noticed what the 
rate or freight paid nits, and whnt it 
ought to be, and he was ready to put 
the issue of the case on that point. lie 
contended that 1 the Company might have 
ships at £14 per ton instead of £22, if 
they would employ ships of 500 tons bur¬ 
then instead of thflie of 1,COO The ob¬ 
jection to the former class of ships appear¬ 
ed to arise from a preference given to sixe, 
without any reason 'being given to esta¬ 
blish the pre-eminence of those large ves¬ 
sels. If they wished to come to n proper 
test, they would go to commercial men, 
and they would find that none of them 
paid so high for their freights as the Com¬ 
pany did. Now, if those individuals got 
their goods properly conveyed in those 
smaller vessels, and at a lower rale of 
fVcight, why should nht the Compnny? 
If it were said that this sj stem had con¬ 
tinued for many years, he'would answer 


that d»t was me ration Ite'ltittof 4t 
nwt in -the stintMtafer Thrsitaa- 
tion of the Company’s afihira wn tfow 
very dfilfeftat from what it ww In' the 
early pert of their history; formerly those 
■ large ships might have been accessary, 
but the circumstances of the present day 
aud of that period trace os distinct and 
different as the antipodes. They had not 
then a navy to cover the ocean. But their 
continuing to keep a number of guns on 
board was preposterous, because there 
were not men enough to work them. 
How could MO^guns be fought byJO or 
100men? With respect to Comtimdore 
Dance, no man was more ready than he 
was to nffoid him applause and approba¬ 
tion for his conduct; but he must say 
that the appearance of the ships which 
Commodore Dance commanded did as 
much in producing the result tlint hod 
been alluded to, as the skill and bravery 
of the commander. They might, out of 
the saving which would unquestionably 
arise by employing smaller vessels, make 
good the losfc ,,f the whole of the fleet to 
which allusion had been made, if it had 
been taken. What he said was, “ Insure 
your shipping and cargo at Lloyd’s, and 
then you might sit down in perfect seru- 
iity,” lie never thought of dismissing 
the ships at present in their service; 
but he wished them to get rid of the 
system. The hon. Chairman had ob¬ 
served, that os the act was in existence, it 
would be highly inexpedient to apply for 
any alteration or amendment of it. If 
this were so, then no act of parliament 
could be improved; and an act, when 
once passed, must go on to eternity. 

Hie lion Clmiiman had also stated that 
the system of competition was allowed, 
nnd that peculiar advantages were derived 
froti ilt i He knew that, but it was not so 
extensive a competition as he wished for, 
noi could it lie so while tjjhy confined 
themselves to ships of 1,200 tSna burthen. 
Tim hon. Chairman had likewite noticed 
what he (Capt. Maxfield) had said with 
reference to the Bombay marine, a subject 
winch he conceived ought to be brought 
forward specifically, though the present 
was not/ perhaps the most convenient 
moment. The hon. Chairman said that 
the executive body were directing their 
earnest attention to the improvement of 
that service. He had heard the same 
thing for the last twenty-five years: and 
yet eifry despatch that went out brought 
something to depress and dispirit the na¬ 
val officers. While certain orders which 
the court had sent out in 1806, with res¬ 
pect to the marine service, remained un¬ 
repealed in unit bouse; be would ask wbat 
giound theje was to suppose, that hit Ma¬ 
jesty s ministers wottkemsent to anv im¬ 
provement in the qWon of those who 
were attached to that service. His Ma¬ 
jesty’s 



jg%||fini|tm f«iU smileif i^tueh 
ctretrinatRnctt. Kiog’t oommlsdoow were 
mg'Skylit itp& whicbite bad re¬ 

ferred Uythe Court of Inquiry At Calcutta, 
fully bom fa|m out in these sentiments. 
He did not say that the Bombay marine 
was unworthy of support, but that it’ 
was neglected, persecuted and degraded. 
These were the Acta, and after such treat¬ 
ment the more gentlemen chow to applaud 
tint service, the deeper was thefejury, the 
greater the insult. The circumstance of 
himself being respectable or otherwise hod 
nothing to do with the Mint in question. 
It was true he was a member of the Court 
of Proprietors. He could tell the court 
that it did not arise from his situation in 
the marine service, and surely Ids appear¬ 
ing in that court ought not to be made the 
subject of remark, or attack. 

Mr. Tunning —“I beg the hon. proprie¬ 
tor’s pardon, but I think he lias misunder ■ 
stood the hon. Chairman." 

Capt.Majrfie(d'—“l must, 1 think, under¬ 
stand the hon. Chairm in’s observation only 
iu this way, that having the means of ap¬ 
pearing here it is imputed to me at, a fault 
that I have noticed the Bombay nmiine.” 

The Chairman —To that 1 say “No." 

Capt. Masefield —If the Bomba) marine 
possessed any such advantages, as enabled 
those who are attached to it to return to 
this country without losing theii intellect 
or their voice, it was not, perhaps, much 
owing to the Court of Directors ; hut llie 
fact was, that an individual in that service 
possessed very few advantages. Ills means 
wete so limited, his efforts so discouraged, 
he felt himself so mortified, that if pain¬ 
ful reflections did not break up Ins con¬ 
stitution, the treatment he received wns 
sure to lessen him in his own estimation. 
He might devote himself to die Company’s 
service at die “cannon's mouth,’’ f$tit Hill 
there was little rhan{£Df his benefiting by, 
tiia bravery.1e knew no reason fur con 
touting thiftnarked line of distinction 
which.waatresorted to with respect to this 
corps. When diey served with his Ma¬ 
jesty’s forces, they were piecludcd from 
sharing prize or pension; they were 
placed on a different footing from any 
other body of men. He would now say a 
word or two with respect to economy in 
their affiairs. Economy was studied in 
their military arrangements, and he wished 
to know why die same principle was not 
equally applicable to the civil and com¬ 
mercial department ? It was not hy’Vith- 
holding from the vessels a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of powder and shot, that the true spirit 
of economy was shewn. He recollected 
a ship being sent opt as conyoy without 
enough of ammunition to nre a dozen 
salutes. That ship was, however, sent out 
as a nominal commm&that was the very 
worst species of «*Hpy; but when they 
recollected dial during the wa t the Com¬ 


pany engaged merchant ships at £44 and 
£46 per ton, while in their .yard* tnerv-of. 
war were building *t £‘M UP; per tom 
frigates at £28 per Ida, and sloops at £94 
per ton. It was easy to see what an im¬ 
mense saving might then havabeen effected 
with proper management, at that time too, 
it should be remembered, when they were 
engaging vessels on dime extravagant 
terms, then ships were sailing from In¬ 
dia witli only one thjgl freight. An in¬ 
stance had occurred where die Bombay 
government had in their possession a large 
quantity of cotton ; nowjMAit not to be 
supposed, if they had uHbuc idea of 
economy, flint directions' lie given 

to send that cotton to China for sale in¬ 
stead of sending specie from this couutry 
for the Chinese market. This, however, 
was not done; the cotton was disposed of 
at Bombay; and the commanders carried it 
to China in the Company’s ships, android it 
at the profit wlmh ought to liave been se¬ 
cured for the Company, lfhe were as indif¬ 
ferent to the inter sis of the Company as 
their government appeared to be, he would 
view with gia.it pleasure the conduct 
pursued on these points because, not¬ 
withstanding any mujonties in that court, 
those (ii cumstat ices tended to open the 
eyes of the public, who would draw very 
diflereot inferences from those which were 
arrived nt licit*. 

'1'lie motion was then negatived. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF MILITARY AND 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Mr Hnmr said, he did not anticipate 
any objec^du to his motion. He wished 
to obtain topics of the orders issued by 
the government in India respecting tile 
qualifications necessary for officers holding 
the situation of interpreters to regiments 
and to courts-martial, and also of the 
orders sent out on that subject to the 
several presidencies by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, It had Ih*cii said some time ago 
that so much attention was paid to the 
regulations on this point in India, that 
little care or attention was necessary re¬ 
specting it at home. That wns the very 
thing he was anxious to have explained. 
He knew that orders had been issued by 
the Governor-general .^jas 1819, directing 
that no officer should buSpermitled to hold 
(lie situation of interpreteituiitil properly 
qualified by a competent knowledge of 
the Ilindoostauce language. He also 
found that other orders were issued in 
Calcutta by the Commander-in-chief in 
182:1, by which it was declared, that no 
officer should be allowed to bold foe situ¬ 
ation of interpreter to regiments or courts- 
inartial unless he had received Instruction 
and was properly qualified in that lan¬ 
guage. lie was allowed two years to 
qualify,, and if at the end of that time he 
had not perfected himself in the language 

Y 2 so 
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ho as to be able to act, some other per- 
son «w appointed in his place. These 
were regulations which, IT strictly adhered 
to, wouTdbe productive of much benefit 
to the service, but he was given to under* 
Stand that notwithstanding their existence, 
many officers had been allowed to hold 
the situation of interpreters who had not 
a sufficient knowledge of the language 
aud who had nut passed any examination 
in that respect, aif^ that in many cases 
no examination whatever was deemed ne- 
cesaary. It was on this account he was 
anxious to IffiffikthG nature of the regula¬ 
tions in t§l|ffinreral presidencies, and 
whether theymWre the same in each, and 
he hoped the Court of Directors would 
have no objection that this information 
should be laid before the proprietors. If 
it should be found that the regulations on 
this matter were not the same in the dif¬ 
ferent presidencies, he trusted that some 
general regulations would be made which 
should be equally applicable to all. He 
also wished to know, as experiments had 
been made in India with those regula¬ 
tions, how far they had been successful 
and how many examinations had taken 
place of military and medical officers 
since those orders had been issued. He 
was particularly desirous of information 
os to the medical officers undei the new 
regulations and to know how far the 
experiment was successful with respect 
to them, because formerly it writs necessary 
that all medical officers should qualify lie- 
fore they went out, but now that practice 1 had 
been discontinued. It was of very great 
importance to the servii e, that nmdiial offi¬ 
cers should be qualified as seffin as possi¬ 
ble by a knowledge of the language of 
the country, for it was impossible for u 
medical officer to perform his duty effici¬ 
ently in India, without a competent 
knowledge of the native language. He 
imderstood. that in Bombay it was a re¬ 
gulation that no medical officer could be 
appointed to a regiment or other situation 
connected with the native troops until he 
was properly instructed in the language of 
the country; and that such qualification 
was to lie ascertained in all cases by ex¬ 
amination before the appointment could 
take place. He should now move for 
“ Copies of any* orders issued by the 
Governor-general, or Commander-in-chief 
In each of the Presidencies, as to the 
regulations to be observed in the appoint¬ 
ment of officers as interpreters to courts- 
martial, and to native regimentsalso 
the orders issued by the Court of Directors 
to the several Presidencies on the same 
subject:—also to an account of the num¬ 
ber of officers who had passed examina¬ 
tions in each Presidency, previously to 
their appointment to interpreters: dis¬ 
tinguishing the name of each officer, the 
date and place of his examination, and 
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the regiment to which tie was appoint¬ 
ed.” 

The lion, proprietor moved for similar 
returns with respect to the regulations for 
the examination and appointment of me¬ 
dical officers in India. f 

Dr. Gilchrist seconded the motion, 

The Chairman said, that as the papers 
called for were for the purpose of infor¬ 
mation upon a subject which might fairly 
come undfer their cognisance, he coula 
have no objection to their being laid be¬ 
fore the court. 

'Hie motion * then put and agreed to. 

ATTENDANCE OF THE DIRECTORS. 

Dr. Gilchrist said he wished to put a 
question to the hon. Chairman, which he 
hoped there would be no objection to an¬ 
swer.' He thought it important that those 
who were not behind the curtain, should 
have some intimation as to how the busi¬ 
ness of the Company was done by those 
within the liar. As a member of the 
Company, he was entitled to this infor¬ 
mation. He was a partner in the Com¬ 
pany, and he could assure them that he 
would not be u meie sleeping partner in 
the concern. — f A laugh.) —But that 
while he lived an I was able to attend in 
his place, he would, from time to time 
put question after question, in qrder to 
elicit such information as, in his opinion, 
it mighi he of advantage to the interests 
of the proprietors to possess. lie under¬ 
stood there was a roll kept of the attend¬ 
ance of every director at the several meet- 
ings of that body, aud that it could be 
easily known by reference to that roll, 
how many directors attended on any par¬ 
ticular occasion. There were two courts, 
lately held, at which it was understood, 
the directors were not at all unanimous on 
thffiadj^pt of a vote of thanks to Lord 
^Amherst. Now lie^sjiouldslike to be in¬ 
formed of the number of Rectors who 
attended at each court, beSnne be had 
heard it from one of themselves in that 
court, that the motion of thanks had been 
carried (among the directors) by ait over¬ 
whelming minority. It night be so ; but 
they had no such overwhelming majority 
in that court (the Court of Proprie¬ 
tors.) — Perhaps the whole number of 
directors in attendance did not exceed 
thirteen, which were necessary to consti¬ 
tute a legal court He hoped, therefore, 
the Chairtoan would have no objection to 
give him tlie information required. 

Mr. Parry, in the absence of tbe Dt~ 
paty Chairman (the Chairman having left 
the court for a short time) stated, that he 
was not able to give the information 
which the learned gentleman required.— 
There was a record kept of the attendance 
of directors, whichamopen to the Com¬ 
mittee of Bye-law mBf 

Dr. Gilchrist uKVwhether there was 

not 
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not u pll kept bjt wbicU.it could be as¬ 
certained bow many werd present at each 
court. , He wi«bed for . the ' information 
only as to the last two courts. 

A Proprietor wished to know whether 
the learned gentleman meant to ask how 
many directors attended at the two hut ge¬ 
neral courts, or in the 'Court of Direc. 
tors. 

Dr. GUchriat said—in the Court of 
Directors only. a 

Mr. Ifigram said lie apprmnded that 
it was not in the power of the Chairman to 
grant the information Maui red, uud the 
question itself, he though was altogether 
irregular. * The cluumtan jinade no me¬ 
morandum of the number of directors 
present, at any meeting of their body. 
All that was necessary for him to ascer¬ 
tain was, that a sufficient number was pre¬ 
sent to constitute a legal court; but be¬ 
yond that ho did not count the numbers. 
The number who attended at every court 
day, was entered in <1 book, and that book 
was always laid before the Committee of 
Bye-laws, but was not open to the inspec¬ 
tion of every member of that court. If 
the object of the bon. proprietor was to as¬ 
certain whether any director dissented 
from the vote of thanks to Lord Amherst, 
he might do so iu another manner. The 
learned gentleman might call lor the pro¬ 
duction of any such dissent if he pleased. 

Mr. Hume said he believed his hou. 
friend (Dr. Gilchrist's) question was not 
distinctly understood. 11 is object was to 
get an account of the number of directors 
who attended at particular days, and he 
thought that such information was pos¬ 
sessed by the Chairman, nnd Uiat a pro¬ 
prietor had a right to ask it. He recol¬ 
lected, that some time ago, when a pro¬ 
position was before that court, for raising 
the salaries of duecturs to L J 1 .Qqfiyt Mar, 
it was state.!, that an account vreraefR of 
the numberjvhich Rtcndcd at each court, 
by which (dPtbis account was said to be 
open to the proprietors), any one of them 
might see the degree of attention paid to 
the business of the Company by each of 
the directors, and whether he was acting 
up to the promise made at the time of his 
election, when he solemnly undertqpk to 
attend to the business of the court, on 
each court day, unless he should he pre¬ 
vented by illness. Now, it might ou 
many occasions, be important to the pro¬ 
prietors, to kuojr how maggr directors 
were present in their court, on the passing 
of any particular vote; such for instance 
as that of the vote of thanks to Lord 
Amherst. It might also be desirable to 
know how many, whether nineteen or 
twenty, or the whole number, or only 
the mete legal number constituting a 
court, in order tej| informed whether 
they performed ttiMBity regularly. This 
information every ^Proprietor had a right 
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to expect, pursuant to the pledge given 
on a formas: occasion by the .cfatfirninin 

Mr. Wgrom, in explanation, said* he 
bad not stated that no book was kept of 
the attendance of members. On the con¬ 
trary, he had stated that a book of the 
kind was kept, but it was always laid 
before the Committee of Bye-laws, and he 
did not think that every proprietor had a 
right to in-.pcct it. 

Mr. Loch said, thgtoven if the book in 
which the attendance of directors were 
entered, was produced, it would nob af¬ 
ford the particular inibruMwn which the 
learned proprietor ckj MjB s because it 
would not shew the mraJIR&ctuelly pre¬ 
sent at any particular vote. The atten¬ 
dances on court days were marked by 
entering the initials of the director under 
tint date, if he attended before twelve, 
o'clock, hut he might gif a way after, and 
the hook would not shew whether he was 
present or absent at any particular dis¬ 
cussion, or had joined m, or opposed any 
vote on-that day. 

Mr. Twining said, that os a member of 
the Committee of Bye-laws, he could say, 
in reli'ience to the attendance of directors, 
that considering the various duties to 
which they had to attend, their attendance 
on the several committees, was much 
more numerous than he should have 
thought it would be. 

Mr. Hume did not understand that it 
was the intention of his hon. lViend, in 
putting the question before the court, to 
castany imputation whatever, on the con¬ 
duct of the directors for non-attendance. 

Dr. Cjrfclinst thought the proprietors 
should (flow wlmt was the stale of foe 
Court of Directors, on the days to which 
he had adverted, and on all occasions. 
On looking round this court now* he 
found there were very few directors pre¬ 
sent. Why should this he so when busi¬ 
ness was to be done ? lie would contend 
that directors did not do their duty if 
they did not attend on every day, when 
business was to be done. 

Mr. H r ccdmg objected to the question, as 
being most frivolous and improper. Die 
general Court had selected a certain num¬ 
ber of gentlemen from their own liody to 
form a Committee of Bye-laws, whose pro¬ 
vince it was to inquire and report upon the 
duties performed by die Company’s ser¬ 
vants in the East-India House, and to see ♦ 
that the bye-laws x>f the Company were 
duly observed. The bon. proprietors ques¬ 
tion was an improper interference with the 
office of that committee^ independently of 
its most trifling nature. {Hear,hewr / J It 
required a knowledge, not of the attend¬ 
ances generally of the Last-India Direc¬ 
tors, but of the particular attendances only 
upon the two occasions, when vats* of 
tbpnks were passed in the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to Lord Amherst, and the military and 

naval 
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naval forge In India. XI ie I earned doctor The deficiency in fin number of intdM 
seemed to be in quest of a recruit or two, officers was in non| parts tf.ldw ft 
if he could possibly obtain one by impli- present truly lamentable. This was pafti- 
cation or conjecture from behind the bar, cularly Use caw in W eatern India, wares# 
to aggrandise bis mighty minority pf three was this deficiency that the Medical fioatf 
in hTs motion of censure, in which' he was found it impossible to supply the absence 
so signally defeated. That motion, by the of even one^medical assistant, The losses 
way, in his (Mr. Weuding’s) opinion, was in the medical Department in IttyliA were 
not one of censure upon Lord Amherst, so geest, and the necessity of having a 
whose character and conduct defied the greater number in each regiment were so 
attempt of the hon.tftentlcmau, but upon strongly fait, that the King’s regiments 
the mover himself, ami those who had the serving in India, had now by the consent 
misfortune to agree with him, for the total of the directors, three medical officers (one 
want of reasqn^md of policy, which clia- surgeon and, ttwassistant surgeons) in- 
motorized ib'rcNfcpoiirse which the learned stead of two u&Weretbfore. He thought, 
gentleman wit^jppsuing, was trifling with that a si mi lar angulation would lie of great 
the time of the court, und if he f^r-asted advantage m the native regiments, for lie 
in it, he (Mr. Weeding) must exercise tiie slielieved, it would be* found op inquiry 
right, which every member possessed, and that a vcryjconsifi^rable loss of human life 
move that this court do now adjourn. , had occurred from the want of a sufficient 

Hr. Gilchrist contended, that he was'not number of medical officers in the army, 
trifling with the time of the court. « He would, therefore, beg to be informed, 

Mr. Guhaguii said, tlicMenrned gentle- whether any complaints on this subject had 
man had at first confined bin question (o been made from the Bombay government, 
the two days lie had mimed, but rie now und whether any and what steps had been 
wished that the attendance of directors, on taken thereupon ? ■ 

all occasions, should be communicated to The Chairman said, the hott. prop, had 
the court. 11 u had heard from a member a considerable advantage over, him, as he 
of the Committee of Bye-laws, that lie was had ynany sources of private information 
surprised that so many directors should qt- while he (die Chairman) could consult only 
tend so regularly, coiisideri'fqt the great public und official records of the circum- 
variety of business to be dope, and the stances to which the hon, prop. re- 
many private couunittceffto which they had furred, lie would tell the hon. prop, 
also to attend. A wjg^t the rule of the Court of Directors 

The question was not pi cased further. "ns with respect to vacancies in the num¬ 
ber of medical officers. Every .year a list 
MILITARY AND MEDICAL VACANCIES. was made otft of B ,1 the vacancies which 

Mr. Hume observed, that he would pass had occurred, and then steps were taken 
to Another, and a more important subject, for filling them up, and lift did not know 
on which he wished to obtain some inlbr- of any better Course to tollow. In answer 
■nation from the chair. Two years ago lie to the question put to him, he would say 
had called the attention of the court to that he tor^s toot aware, that any complaints 
what lie considered w'as a defect in the had heaninade frum, Bombay or elsewhere 
practice, of allowing vacancies 111 the nutn, of ff^HMcient medical establishment, 
her of Eurcqieiin military officers to ic- \yhetfieritoe establishments jp those places 
main long without lining filled up, by were sufficient might be a question with 
which the Cotnputiy’s troops wore left tfie hon. prop j but he (thiPChairman) 
without a sufficient number of Europeans believed they were. He was aware that an 
to command them lie was then told lliat additional assistant surgeon had been re* 
the subject was under consideration. Now » commended to each of the King’s regi- 
he wished to be informed, whether any ments in India, and in that recommenoe- 
thing had been done on the subject since? tinn the Court of Directors entirely cou- 
He had been informed, on good authority, curretft Site King’s regiments were dif- 
thnt so many were the vacancies in the ferently circumstanced from -tbos# of the 
Indian army, that there were some corps Company, but he thought that even 
of 1000 men in which there were only including the late addition made to the 
' three Eurojiean officers. He wished to be King's regiments, the Company's corps 
informed whether any*Tneasures were in were as wetfiteupplied medical officers 
progress for filling up the vacancies made as those of his Majesty’s service, 
by the officers taken from the umimond of Mr. Hume, said it did not follow that 
native troops and placed on the staff, because there had been no complaint of 
There was, he nnderstoo 1, a very great dc- the deficiency of medical officers, that 
ficiency of European officers, at the present there was a sufficient number attached to 
moment in the Company's troops, particu* the several corps. As it hsd beep con- 
larly in Western India. lie wished also sidcred right to increase die number of 
to know, whether any nnd what steps liad surgeons in the Kmgs regiments, he 
been taken for filling up the vacancies in thought that for jnSffir reasons an ra¬ 
the medical department of die army, crease ought to takejfl&ce in those of the 

Company. 
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ftott^njri tpalftng a as those he hadafluded to, lmt he would 

saving to the Company III this respect, maintain, that there prevailed a very inis- 
waw be the very wbrst’pQSssible kind taken notion as to*the number of medical 
Of economy (ffeat, ktmr f) t **>d might apd militant, officers necessity for our 
bo attended with consequence^ highly native corps If all the ipedical and 
injurious to the Company’s interests military officers regularly appointed to 
In India. He therefore thought .that cacfecorps could be keptup, tus number 
court could not too Vtrtmgly, re com- might be found sufficientbut that 
mend the appointment «ef'an extra pum-j would be impossible, and where ’defi¬ 
ber of medical assistant^ to our tifttive deputes were crea^e^ by mortality and 
corps. The greatly Increase# eAeft q£ absence', it was iffipffiblc from the pre- 
our territories ttf * rondtreiU an tent number cifipjpyeAJg stipply diem, 

entirely new modeilftM^iftf our mdfiical). He liad jggikrstood tha t^pm o regulation 
establishment! tfiersi- “Wfh desirable, had been made by the jMffi k' of Hns- 
for fnfitn every,, inrornsatlon, which h* tings, with respect to tffiHHmber of offi- 
received from .thence our ptesant uumlier cers dim the staff corpS^-but whatever 
df medital assistamK th£re was by ho u might nave been the ffifoct of such re- 
rtiesto adequate, * * gulation, he would contend tlmt at the 

' Tftw jSkairtfum, hid tlA^e Iron. * prop, present moment the number (particularly 
must besWsrs, thfft each corps in India, of tfnedknl officers) in India was not 
had a surgeon and as$jk(ant%urgcon—-hut sufficient. In ‘I* respect a new event 
it was safil that by JEIk? new regulation the had^rown up Jp that’ country wliich it 
King’s regiments would, hive a aurgjlbn was the duty of the court to supply. It 
and two assistant' surg^ns.* THb reason was tluffiMuty of the directors to follow 
why the Court of' Difftcfor^ concurred the example .set to them by government, 
in the propriety of (hi! addition and at % and by allowing n larger number to each 
the same time did nofthmk it neejsssgry corps than had hitherto been, attached, 
for their ovrn corps was^fttst tli# King’s to guard "ns far ns possible against tiie 
forces in'India had fto jnsdicaQsufll' to effects of a great mortality in the medical 
resort to fa the Company's -trodjpnad.— deportment. & 

At every military station, tliSrir wue^kn Mr. hoped the court would 

hospital belonging jto the £bmpat$, tflfe permit him* slk that the deficiency of 
services of whofte t^pdffial officers could officers in particular corps to wliich the 
at all rimes be available for the troops^ f bon. prop, liad adverted had not been 
necessary. __ Besides* this thg troops had caused by an absolute want of European 
the ndvarftitge of haying theirjjpwpitals at- a fliers in India but by having a great 
tended and the surgeonsjasisten by native ma^ from each corps placed on staff’ 
dressers, who hflri Ly etfllvCa instruction fn appointments,—To prevent any future in- 
the mddical estaclfehment of foe Company, convenier^y from such a practice an order 
and whose pssfittance Rad he* considered was sent out in 1823 directing, that only 
very beneficial to the service. Joinder a certain numlier of officers should be 
these circumstances he did nottnlhk there* taked from each corps to fill staff 1 appoint- 
existed tie same necessity for*i* ments. With respect to the alleged defl- 

ropean surgeon in the native ci ciendy of medical men, he begged to add, 

foertndid injh#King's rp,: iments?** s * P ♦ that there had been a very Considerable 

Mr. Tluftm remarked, *that such was addition to the number made lost year, 
the groat morality sometimes in the me- An increase of’fifty had been made at Ben- 
diCftl department of the armv. that whole gal. and proportinate additions at the other 
corps* wer^tleprived of the*ssistance of presidencies. 'Hie hon. prop, in looking 
an European medical officer. Now against *%i the Company’s medical establishment, 
suck a'calamity he would he anxious to founded hyaaclf too much on what had 
gnitnd hy having a number in each* jegi- been (Isneintbr King’s regiments without 
ment sufficient to supply any sneffiemffoss. allowing hiru^f to consider the different 
He rtftnwubered on one occasion, when circumstances in which these .regiments 
he was serving iifthe medical department and the native troops were placed,—with¬ 
in India, that such hod been the loss ‘ out taking into calculation what had been 

of life in that department, tteu he was stated by the hon. C||irman,ihat the native 

foe only medical vWflcer within division troops have tli| advantages of a large niedi- 
consisting of 8,000 men in the field. This cal staff, while the King’s regiments relied 
be was'aware was a scarcity of medical altogether on the surgeons attached, to 
assistants which seldom occurred, but them respectively. The domp|py’s troop* 
nearly an equal deficiency had been felt bad also the advantage of the assistance of 
on other occasions and in other parts the native dressers, which,was by no mean* 

of India, And?ft was of the utmost im- inconsiderable. 

portance, that the recurrence of such a Col. BwHUe recollected the instance to 
case should be guarffiti egaitm as much which the bon. proprietor (Mr.,Home) 
as posaibie. He dffimt soy that the di- had referred, &i which he alonclikd to 
rectors were to bUtnd for such deficiencies perform the medical duty of a huge bodjrof 
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rattive tjoOpa/conslR ting Offlve battalions. of Sir JEJ. 

But. tk*&o0. .proprietor should alsp \xai notice what .1 
in ftwx} that every one of tBose carps 
had-its/tdl qpinplement of medical officers, 
surgeons, or assistant surgeonsmt setting 
,outt mictahoJvever had been the mortality 
in tint branch* of tbe service, added to 
the casualties o£ war, tliat of alb the 
medtcal officers originally attached to tile 
division, the hon. proprietor was the ^rfly 
one left to do d 8ty. m When he men-' 
tinned this* c ig^ istapcfe, it would b# 
doing injustice^RI/ that hoiuggrcntleman 
if be omitted&to bear testimony to tlie 
great zeal anqSBfiremittiiig attention with 
which he penwnned tbe arduom^ask of 
acting as the sdfe medical officer to five 


not.amUto 

_ _ ,—-efe Hirt'W! 

imme^bad been omitted tb%TOte,« 
thanks, i& which pthw OfBceric w 1*® 
had" been, iacl udc« i* eooseqpenee of M* 
conduct at 'Barrackpore. i .It v had, be$ja 
repsetfented tbte/be.-(Mr- Hume) bad 
eulogised the croidne^; of Sir. J&JPaget. 
It % hadrione «*,* it %ertaufiy w wkh- 
' out*-bis own’kSioyth-dge for'be had not 
jits^ded to do gofMbut afcthe ^mO time» 
it was not hw'^ttentlbA to econdemu hhn 
* u itHbur full 4^bmti>ion, a&ftp the facts. 

' Hut cnouffi^JH® jtaafly Hipnsjpircd to 
convince l^nri^F^ngfTnVlheati act of 
the greatest4tfjustittk,to Sir'E. Fagotto 

_ „ __ -- pflevent the fifljpstwr'estii^tion of me 

corps in addition to the discharge of other* whole eireumstance^lrom bemgtgene into, 

Iwputatm^sJpMft beertbcai*t*upe»Jhianct‘: 
duct on that occasion,* i^tLViftt-tdq/roni 
quurtcrs white mgeh uifyeir t'on au to 
the real facts iguis .lifcefj? which 

calk’d lnudly'Yor examination^ We had 
seen and novapwig^sed a letter Written by 
the son "Of JLord"AniI1erfft, to a friend in 
the Company rfllgH wSferyioe, tnwhjcji he 
allndqd to a repfirt that had then jnet 
rcachetf^ Ind#i-pom Bhgfaiid^tbat his 
fadRuvwas tthopl^>dr^re<%llcdi r preanse- 
qubncOJf bifLsharejii tbd proceedings at 
BUtnicffpofe ; altfl, "affet^other remarks 
lib added thgt jh e go#pmeut : if India 


important duties which had devolved 
upon turn at tliut period. Those vatgous 
duties the hon. gentleqgtn hud performed 
in a manner which gave&ntire satisrartion 
to himself (Col. Baillie; and he uassure 
he might add to every other g£raon m 
the army. (Hear, hear t) 1 

Dr. Gilchrist wished to he informed, 
by the hon. Chairman whether the re¬ 
gulations made by ffiord Amherst, for the 
purpose of giving medical instruction to 
natives with a view to ^etr nctinggas 
assistants in the Company*sdpoops, were 
still observed. TliisJfetailisltiheiit re¬ 
flected very great ere™ on his lordship,, 
and he for one os a fruftid to the prosperity 
of India, cordially thanked him foetus 
great exertions to render that establish¬ 
ment effectual, so that if he opposed a 
vote of thanks to lus^iordriiip, in one 
rase, he thought, they v ere justly due to 
him in the other, he approved altogether 
of the establishment of a native school of 
medicine and he would give it every 
assistance in his power, but lie wished to 
know, whether the establishment was 
still continued, or whether it had been 
knocked on the head ? 

The Chairman assured the hon. and 
learned gentleman, that tlie establishment 
to which he alluded hud not liecn knocked 
on the head, on the contrary every enfl* 
couragement was held outjtu it, and it 
was going on in a flourishing condition, 
and much benefit to the mmpany would 
be had no doubt be deriveiftroin it. 

mutiny at karrackpohe. 

Mr- •Hume rose to submit a motion 
which arose out of tnc proceedings of the 
last two days; he thought after what had 
been'sahi, on the subject of the affair of 
Barfackpom nmbli as be wished that in 
India it should he buried,, in oblivion it 
should not be allowed to remain without 
farther investigation. It was also dud to 
tile character of„the noble lord at the 
hea& of theJTndian Government, as also 
to that of this gallant general Sic-E. 

that an immediate inquiry should 
k - v - place, when lie mentioned the name 


bad not givqn afSbpjnioj# tiS- the conduct 
lOrimk Ihc mnn®"» /Tut. MlMclr to 


Out»of de%acf to 
pinb^ of 
v caked 


towards the troops? 

Sir E. Pngfit. whcPbeiug ft 
that goVedpnpnt, ^vpuld tjpl. 

on tcfpr5iioiA.ee censure on .brniseff.’ 
e (Mr. Hum* Ifid.^ot maim to cast' 
any Maine either upoiT"Wr E .. Paget or 
lord AmliCTSit, bilkhc thcfflgpf that,"cir- 
cirni statical as they both were, dm court 
Jiad eviTy right to cternafld ^ucJh mfbrtn- 
w lgy the blame, If blame ex- 

1e pioper quarter. He hb^l in- 
‘formffibtr, pn fng subjec^fr^m various 
sources, "but We preferffed gatdng the offi¬ 
cial accouot. Hd*perceiw^'by tbe Pri- ‘ 
cutta Gazett 


izette,*t 
Governor-gmcri 


>a general .front the 
(era!, ’ from EwtrWijtUim, 
dated 1th November, 1881, and ih that 
older an account Is given of the tran- 
sacdmi, very different, he believed, l^pm ■ 
tbaPfclifbh would b| jvoved bv a ^tafe- 
incnt of the real mets. The pro¬ 
prietor then proceeded lb read the'general 
order, given in this journal, tol. xix. 
p. 467, commenting upon the several pas¬ 
sages as hf proceeded® 

Mr. Wiffram rose to Order, and ob¬ 
served, that if tbe lion, propftbtor in* 
tended only to move for papers, h#W(«s 
rather out of the regular course, in going 
into a minute detiul of facts, which the 
production of those papers might Or might' 
not substantiate. If nothing but tbe pro¬ 
duction of papers wap sought, it would be 
much better to al&tim from any discussion 
on the possible contentirtif those papers. 

• Mi. 



1 Mft) mm 0 WEJM?Df* &Btrrtckport 

Mi 1 . Iftftw t^dr foafc lie «#■. sfctdl a intelligent ofik&ts, to ^examine Late the,, 
fewbf foft foots vvhiehVad retched him on- whole circumstances connected with the ' 
this inject, and wouWftow refrain from mutiny, llies^, officers l»tl agreed tWa 
offering anotherWbrd. provided the mo- report, which was takl' before the go- 
don-vw» granted, y But -though he* (lid vernment, and a copy o£> It was upon 
not intend to lay-before, the court the the table of tHte directors. Wlmt lie 
whole of the ihforriiation yfoichffie.pos- asked„was, that they "should lay that do- 
sessed, (preferring ihaV they should have cuinent liefore the pro(yictorw* as ' the 
it from tie ‘ bffi&d document, for whlfch moft authentic information Which they 
he would move}" he*’.could not afoid cbul<£ receive on tlm subject; by that 
making a few comments, on Wine matters t means they would hkveSin opportunity of 
that appeared to be'adnljUfowon allj^nds. seteing where the blame W* if any at all 
He would not»dwell i ‘ ^vere to be tg£ributed. I-fllPwotian would 

which had ascOrued «on i disastrous include, ulougvfflth the copyd^hat report, 
day, lmt 1 merely observe, by the *a copy of the general onlcnbflRhe govem- 

order given, b)* thVCOmgA ujnjfhief uient of fo£ 4tli Nov 1824? also an ac- 

tothe Eurppnfttimn&jjhtivfet l^and*t(f# count of Hie number offautincers that 

the artillejypa ;««tf uroye fire was opened, $ere hanged, and a copy of any orderif 


report, which was fold ’ before the go¬ 
vernment, and a copy o£> it was upon 
the table of tHte directors. Wlmt lie 
asked,.was, that they "should lay that do¬ 
cument liefore the proprietors* as * the 
moft authentic information which they 


the artiHejrjri^a dwtfucuye fire was opened, 

onda chaige .WB8 mtffle£t<^b^ii]gk$ie W sent out by the directors respecting the 
medial^ 'of frofti 4 m) to 60u mutingers who had lieen sentenced to 

persons,, Ao^occulTengp. ot fois kind had hard Inbour, and the othcers dismissed, 
never taken phypeHi Ipdfo l|efore—it was The document to,,which be-had before 
unprecMhnftd,-minify natidff. He dNL adverted, the extract from the Culcutta 
not mtean, again fre beggod to^repeat, that Gazette, wont on to order, after “describ- 
tbc noble Lord at the head cf the go- ing the attuck upon the mutineers, that 
vemment, or tli<rgathuittL'oi^nan(ler4n- the whole of " the native commissioned 
chief ware to bS gfoulgmned for^tiig and uon-comqjgbsioned officers (belonging 
course Wiueh they.hfctM)urau^. - It was to the revolted corps)' be instantly dis- 
jmsaiblc that they mfeht>he altogether charged the service, as totally unworthy 
free from arty blame‘;'mnt instate |£prired #t tlpq^coiifidcuce of goreniment or the 
that in such di cascfe^efjnnquity ifooiiJlWs name ot nolc%rs.” It should be recol* 
be ip!itte#ausaeftajn yhere thg fault day fleeted, thgt tldf very same document, in 
and it was witt# thut*View that lie now * it* second puragrap* stated that tlic re¬ 
called for'information'! ♦Tfid' British pubs vofted i orps refused to march “ with the 


and it was wttif that %iew that lie now 
called fof'informatiom wTfiif British pubs 
be would neVer be satisfied, tl\e people of 
India wtnpfoiftiever be oontihated, while 
tint information was withheld! *WheiL 
so much bad been saidubout the sendiup 
avriij two pejsons'from an island, was it 
possible to Suppose tliafT the plblic would 
be gonteated at passing an outrage of this 
magnitude unnoticed.* In Engl«n J ‘"'-~ 
tunately, the*people were so sChei 
subjects involving tlie loss of 4 
of liberty, by acts of opprfesion. that it 
was hupo^hfo' to suppose That this 
subject could t#fallowed to reiff where 
it dortr Stood. The uiqqicw was ne¬ 
cessary, to - prevent *thc nsk which 
we nut of liming entirely the pos¬ 
session of India; for was there any man 


exception of about JHO men and the non- 
comnwhioned uml commissioned officers.*. 
It wamtiius admitted that these men took 
no part whatever vptli their revolted com¬ 
panions ; aiifj yet, without, the imputa¬ 
tion ot crime, they were thus for ever dis¬ 
missed the Company’s service. Now, 
wlmt lie would contend was, that where 
this indiscriminate punishment hud been 
inflicted, the court ought to be put in pos¬ 
session of the grounds on w Inch such sen- 
tenre bad been decreed. It was impos¬ 
sible, with justiee to Lord Amherst, that 
his government should be cliurged with 
the wdiole blame of the transaction. That 
caurt was, he conceived, bound to shew 
to the native troops, and to the whole 


weak enough jp usseiVthat if weaver 
lost foe affection MMLconfidcncefoMfoe 
nativf < Italians, wfe“could long con- 
tinue.to bphold ow present dominion in 
that country. It appeared, that of forty- 
seven sepoys of one company tried, six 
had been banged; |fod of twenty who 
were tried, of another company, four had 
suffered death; of the whole sixty-seven, 
those who had not suffered capital punish¬ 
ment were, by commutation of their sen¬ 
tence, oondemned to imprisonment and 
hard labour for life—a. punishment to 
them more disgraceful tiian^death itself. 
After these transactions government ap¬ 
pointed a commi&sion^lensibting of three 
Jjialic Jaurn. V«, XXII. No. 13a. 


people ojjjlnffm, that they would not suffer 
a case involving such important con¬ 
sequences, to prfss over without the moat 
minute investigation. The luff), prop, 
then moved, “ That there lie laid before 
tliis court a copy of the proceedings of the 
committee appointed ft Calcutta to inquire 
and report on the mutiny of the native 
troops at Barrackpore, in November 1924» 

“ A copy of the general ordery of foe. 
Bengal gov eminent of the 4th November 
(No. 33 b, of 1824), respecting tlie mutiny 
ot flic 47th regt. of natiup Infantry at Blr- 
rackpore. 

“ A return of the number of foe mu¬ 
tineers that were hanged* and the number 

Hi ‘ whose 
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wfaow (leniences were commuted to labour gut up into a tree. He had scarcely 
on the roads.” reached that imagined shelter, when the 

“ A copy of any despatch containing guns of both his pursuers were levelled at 
the orders of the Court of Directors to him An officer, who saw the affair, 
tlie Bengal government respecting the called out to the soldiers not to fire ; but 
mutiny at Barrack pore, and the mutineers lie had scarcely uttered the words, when 
who had been placed on the roads to la- one of the muskets was discharged, and 
hour, and respecting the native comipn- the unfortunate native fell wounded to 
aioned officers of the 47th regiment, who the .ground. The soldiers went up to 
had been dismissed by orders of govern- him, vv hen he raised his hands and sup- 
mentof the 4th Nov. 18 , 24.’* plicated for jnercy, calling aloud in the 

Dr. Gilchrist seconded the motion. Ilimjgostanee language, “ I ain not ase- 

Sir C. Forbes said, ting in supporting poy, I am onlyngardcner to the great man” 
the motion, s bedid not intend to give any (the Govemqi^eneral). And this really 
opinion as to whether censure should or was the fact.. He had been employed in 
should not be passed on particular indi- |he Governor-general's garden nt Barrack- 
viiluals. He atr present blamed no party, pore. {Hear, hear Q What, he asked, 
His object was to procure information, would fie Said jf,J>y the orders of govern- 
(Hear, hear!) The accounts which bad ,tnenf,30^or 400 ofour best troops liud been 
reached this country respecting this hor- sacrificed in the open day, on the ground 
riblu transaction, from several quarters, of mutiny, if no Other explanation of the 
were so various and coiitiadictorv, first im- idFuir were given, but that the men were 
piic.iting one party and then jnoilier, iliat destroyed because they hud mutinied— 
it was dangeious to place any reliance on nnd that no'ftirther inquiry would be per- 
tlicm ; and justice to the parlies whose mgted into the transaction? A case of 
names had been mentioned required that the kind, ns far hs the mutiny, lmd well 
the fullest and most authentic information nigh happened some time ugo in this 
should lie laid before the public. Stoner country. ■. A regiment of the Guards had 
or luter this should be done; for it was relumed to.obcy thcoiders of their officers, 
absurd to suppose—indeed it was'lmpos* on th$ giound of sSme alleged grievance, 
sibte—tlmt parliament should be told that “ The officers went to their men and rea- 
400 or 500 of our fellow-subjects had soned with them upon the absurdity of 
been sacrificed, without, at the same time, continuing iff’, disobedience; and while 
making public the grounds on which that they weic thus endeavouring to bring 
boirible massacre imd been resorted to. them to a sense of their duty, troops 
( Heat, hear >) lu the statement of the were jliswn around London, and every 
numbers who actually fell on the lid of preparation made to use a summary mode 
November, there was, lm believed, some of reducing them, had not the persuasions' 
exaggeration. Fium the information of tftu officers been effectual, and thus 
which had reached him on this subject, lie rendering a recourse to violent measures 
was led to believe that the whole number unncccssiiiy. Hud it, ~ however, bet'll 
who jxrisliod, including men and women, othervfisa — had force been used, and 
and possibly tliildion, del not exceed from p(M(iinen been destroyed, would parlia- 
:»0O to 4 00. But who could have said menvUhuve been satisfied with the cxpla- 
vvlmt the numbers might have been, when nation tliat the case was mutiny, and that 
tlie orders were given to pursue the un- in such case the government had a right 
fortunate men, who fled at the first dis- to kill rtlen, women and children, with- 
clmrge, not to spare one of them, but to out allowing any, further inquiry ? Why 
destroy all the men within their roach. It then was that line of conduct to be justi- 
was positively stated, that many u ho were fied in India, inhere every thing depend- 
wholly innocent of any mutiny—not in ed qn public opinion, which would be so 
any way connected with the mutineers— jugtly, condemned amongstais ? Were we 
were put to dentil in this almost indis- to say to the pmpi£ of India, tliat be- 
crnniiiftc slaughter. Some were hunted cause the case was their's no justice would 
like beasts through the fields, pursued be done—no inquiry was to be made ?— 
into the bouses where they had sought (Hear, hearlJ He threw no blame on 
shelter, and there butchered in cold blood, the Governor-general, or Sir £, Paget, 
He would mention one instance which or on the officers acting under the orders 
had reached him, as a pi oof of the man- of either. A great deal might have been 
tier in which tbe orders given had been caused by bad management, or from mis- 
exccuted, when every man of colour who take; but that court was liound % jus- 
came in the way seuned to be a fit object tice to make itself acquainted with the 
for vengeance. One man, who happened real facts, in order to bestow censure or 
to be near Uie scene of slaughter at its praise where they might be deserved, 
commencement, seeing his countrymen On these grounds, and on these alone, he 
fall, became naturally alarmed, and sought voted for the motion before the court, 
his safety in flight. He was pursued by It had been said that it would be much 
two European soldiers, to avoid whom be more for the interests* of the rnmnunv »>, 
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allow thi« affair to reat where it was, as 
it would he only renewing unpleasant 
recollections to discuss it at this moment. 
In this view of the case, he could not 
concur. He thought that every motive 
of honour and justice, and even of self- 
interest, strongly urged its examination 
on the court. As long as he continued 
to have a vote in tluit court,—as long as 
he held a seat in the House of Commons 
ns long as he valued the interests of the na¬ 
tive people of India, so long would he conti¬ 
nue to press this measure, until ffcc in¬ 
formation he sought w<n|jpl>taiiic<l. and 
until some measures were* adopted by 
which the recurrence ot similar outrugea 
might be in future prevented. He wbiild 
pledge himself, that if he were spared, lie 
would, in the House of Commons, year 
after year, nhd month after month (Hear* 
hiar ') bring this subject forward for the 
purpose of its investigation. lie might 
perhaps, he* thought to have expressed 
iiiniM-lf warmly on this question, but it 
was the warmth of honest feeling. He 
laid no vindictive motives to gratify, and 
he Mas sure that none M ould be attributed 
th him. • (Hear, hear ') He had no ac¬ 
quaintance m itli any of the parties M’lio 
might be directly affected by the investi¬ 
gation. Ilis only object would lie m hat 
he considered the good of the native sub¬ 
jects ot India, and thepermunenre of the 
Company’s poM cr in that country (Hear, 
hear >) 

Mr. Weeding was desirous of testifying 
that there wns one person at least, be¬ 
fore, the liar, decidedly opposed to the 
present motion, and he lioped that further 
reflection on the part of the lion, baronet, 
who hud just sat down, would lead him 
to abstain from the perseverance he had 
threatened, and not allow his feelings of 
lienev olence to weigh against hisWctt# 
judgment. The papers called for were 
shewn to he unnecessary by the very 
statement of the hon. gentleman Mho 
laid moved lor them. lie had Informed 
them that several courts-marttal were as¬ 
sembled to try the mutineers at Barrack- 
pore, alter the first act of severity, which 
had subdued them. At these trials, not 
once, tu’iro, but three times, many were 
found guilty ol mutinyf and on one occa¬ 
sion forty-nine men n-ere condemned to 
suffgr death. What liettcr testimony could 
the court have than the result of these deli¬ 
berate and judicial enquiries ? It shewed 
the necessity, however deeply to be 
deplored, of the severity w hicli had been 
exereped. Unless gentlemen were pre¬ 
pared to contend, that military law should 
not govern military service, they would 
not consent to the present motion. It 
would have the monstrous inconvenience 
of erecting the Court of Proprietors into 
a tribunal for the trial of the military offi¬ 
cers who had been engaged in suppressing 


the mutiny. What military man would 
submit to such a tribunal ? The inquiry 
then could only lead to irritation and 
angry discussion. Without the possibi¬ 
lity of doing any good, it would tend to 
revive an unhappy occurrence, which all 
of them deplored, and most ot them de¬ 
sired to forget. On these grounds he 
should oppose the motion. (Hear, hear!) 

The Chairman rose'to state the reasons 
M'liy he should give his vote in opposi¬ 
tion to the motion beforff'th© court. One 
of those reasons was that winch had been 
furnished, by* tire hon. proprietor himself, 
in the outset of his speech, Kamely, be¬ 
came Iks wished the whole subject to 
be buried ill oblivion. Another reason 
why lie opposed the motion was, tiiat it 
had been already brought before the 
court, discussed and negutived. It was 
on that occasion stated, that the whole 
question would be renewed in the House 
of Commons, w ith the view of inducing 
that hquso to order the production ot the 
whole of the jiapcrs sought for. That 
motion had, however, not yet been 
brought forward there. If it should, and 
the House of Commons should decide 
upon publishing the whole ol the docu¬ 
ments, if had ot course the power of do¬ 
ing so; hut lie, as a director of the East- 
Irnlia Company, would not take upon 
himself the responsibility of giving to the 
vvoild papers, the publication ot which 
could do no good, and might lie produc¬ 
tive ol much mischief, the less would he 
do so, as lie was under the firm persua¬ 
sion that oblivion would be the tiest, in 
this case, for the true interests of the 
Compuny. The hon inemlier (Mr. 
Hume) hud suggested, on the uulhority 
ot private communications, thut the omis¬ 
sion of Sir E. I’uget’s name in the lute 
vote of thanks, was caused by Ins win- 
duct at Barrackporc. With private in¬ 
formation, or private communications, 
he (the Clmiiman) had nothing, and 
would have nothing to do on this ques¬ 
tion, and he must be excused it he de¬ 
clined to receive them as authority; hut 
he begged to be allowed to observe, that 
the affair of the mutiny Imd not occa¬ 
sioned die omission of Sir Edward's 
name fiom the vote of thanks. Had that 
transaction never taken place, k would 
not have occurred to bis mind to include 
the name ot thut gallant officer in a vote 
of thanks, for militai^ operations, in the 
personal conduct of which he had no 
share. He had felt it necessary to say 
thus much, to remove the erroneous im¬ 
pression which seemed to exist- some¬ 
where, that the omission of Sir E. Paget, 
in the votes of thanks, >vas owing to his 
conduct in the Barrackporc rafttiny; and 
for the reasons he had already assigned, 
he would vote against the motion before 
the court. 

Z *> (.'apt. 
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Capt. Afaxfuid said it might lie neces¬ 
sary for him; briefly, to explain to the 
court, the apparent inconsistency, of hav¬ 
ing voted against a similar motion to the 
present, on a former occasion, and of 
voting for it at the present. He thought 
that when first the question was brought 
forward, the minds of lion, proprietors 
were excited and their passions influenced 
by the various exaggerated accounts which 
had then readied this country, with respect 
to the transaction, and while under such 
influence, it appeared to him that it would 
be improper to grant papers, on which 
Important motions might be founded. 
Hut it never was his opinion, that those 
papers ought to lie withheld altogether, or 
that the affair should he buried in oblivion. 
In this he con run ed with his bon friend, 
(Sir C. Foihes) or rather ns he might cult 
him, the friend of the human nice. He 
agreed with him that this subject would 
never be forgotten, and that it should not 
he omitted ns a subject of discussion un¬ 
til the whole of the details were laid hefmc 
the court, that a proper judgment might 
he formed of it. For himself he would 
add, that in a case were human blood had 
been shed, it should never lie said of him 
that he would consent to bury in oblivion 
the conduct of the persons by whose or¬ 
ders it had flowed, until the most distinct 
and satisfactory explanations were afforded 
of the causes which led to such a disas¬ 
trous result. lie did not mean lo say 
that he would assent to a vote of censure 
on the individuals, by whom such orders 
were given — on the contrary, lie ad¬ 
mitted that those orders were called for 
by the necessity of the case, but then, 
what objection could there lie to allow 
that necessity to he publicly known? 

Col. Bailin' begged, as an old military 
servant of the Company, that he might he 
allowed to say a few words on this impor¬ 
tant question, and to state his reasons for 
concurring cordially with the lion chair¬ 
man in lus wish that the subject of the 
mutiny at Barrackpore should now he set 
at rest for ever. The grounds on which 
he founded that wish were generally 
those which had already been stated to the 
court; but more particularly his convic¬ 
tion that no good purpose could possibly 
lie answered by die inquiry, while much 
mischief might arise from it. It had been 
argued, that the proceedings at Barrack- 
pore should be further inquired into, in 
order that tbe causes of the mutiny might 
he ascertained, and the blame attached to 
those who deserved it; but, in fact, the 
necessary investigation had already taken. 
place, to the fullest extent that the justice 
of the case required. Hie causes of the 
mutiny wehe known, and as far as practi¬ 
cable, had been obviated. The suppres¬ 
sion of the mutiny, which was indispensa¬ 
ble in the first instance, having been 


accomplished, the unhappy and misguided 
mutineers were subsequently brought to 
trial, before tiic only competent tribunal, 
found guilty, and some of them had suf- 
ferred the extreme punishment of the law: 
to many of them mercy had been extended 
in anticipation of the orders of the Court 
of Directors; and it was now known, 
beyond a doubt, that the whole of that 
portion of the army in which disaffection 
had been supposed to exist, had returned 
to a proper sense of their duty, and nl- 
legianfe to the government. What then 
could be the ttit* of further investigation 
or inquiry ? The greatest good, which 
could at any time be proposed by such a 
course, must be, to guard against the re¬ 
currence of such unfortunate events in fu¬ 
ture, and to restore a proper feeling to the 
army; hut these objects were already hap¬ 
pily accomplished; for let us look to the 
present state of the Company’s army*in 
India; let us consider the perfect disci¬ 
pline, extraordinai v zeal and devoted at¬ 
tachment to the Company which had so 
recently distinguished that army, and for 
which we have just been employed in con¬ 
veying to them our merited thanks and 
approbation ; and ran we think that more 
desirable results could be produced by the 
proposed investigation 9 (Hear, hear') 
The conduct of the native troops, on the 
recent memorable occasion, clearly proved, 
that whatever might have been the causes 
of irritation which had led to the mutiny 
at Barrackpore, they were now totally re¬ 
moved, and the confidence of the troops 
restored. What good end then could it 
answer to recommence a painful investi¬ 
gation, already concluded in India, and 
to renew the recollection of circumstances, 
which it ought to be the wish of every 
true friend to the army and the British 
eriUpiqlriii India, to bury in oblivion for 
ever. Could such an investigation in 
tins country have the effect of convincing 
the troops, more firmly than they appeared 
to be already, of the paternal care of the 
government, and of its desire to attend to 
their wants and comforts to the utmost 
practicable extent? He was satisfied it 
could have no sucli tendency, and if not, 
what good could it produce 9 The court 
already knew that a mutiny had unhappily 
existed, that it was quickly suppressed, 
that an investigation of the causes had 
taken place, that those causes had been 
removed, and that the troops had returned 
to their duty, what more could be de¬ 
sired? He (Col B.) must further beg 
leave to observe, that the inquiry *now 
proposed to the court, appeared to him to 
be not only unnecessary, but altogether 
unprecedented. Mutinies, in tbe best 
constituted armies bad unhappily often 
been known, and would perhaps continue 
to be so, they arose frequently from 
local and temporary causes which 
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were sometimes easily remewed; butt 
in no case, to the best of his recollec¬ 
tion, bad investigation like that now pur¬ 
posed been deemed expedient at a distance 
of timer and after the circumstances were 
nearly forgotten. He was old enough to 
remember a case of mutiny similar to the 
present in a native corps at Midnapore; 
the 15th battalion of sepoys, commanded 
by Captain Ludovick Grant. This bat¬ 
talion, for some alledged grievance or 
want of comfort, refused to embark on 
foreign service, and were reported to the 
commanding officer of tfcc station to be m 
a state of mutiny. Other troops wero 
immediately employed to coerce them, 
they were fired upon, and some of them 
were killed, others were seized, tried by 
a court-martial, and afterwards punished 
with death, the remainder submitted and 
returned to their duty. This happened 
during the government of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, one of the best and moat virtuous 
of our governors. It was lie who had 
selected the individual wiio commanded 
the mutinous corps, from u number of 
his brother officers, many of them senior 
to himself, as an officer peculiarly quali¬ 
fied for this command, though the result 
had, in Ibis instance, proved unfoiluuatc, 
yet no blame had ever been imputed 
either to the government or to the com¬ 
manding officer of the corps; and the 
mutiny being happily suppressed, no fur¬ 
ther investigation took place and the matter 
was very soou forgotten. On the whole, 
therefore, be (Col. B.) must repeat his en¬ 
tire and perfect conviction that any further 
inquiry in this case was not only unneces¬ 
sary but mischievous, and therefore so far 
from agreeing to the motion which had now 
been proposed, he had no hesitation in as¬ 
suring his hon. friend and relation (Sir C. 
Forties), that whenever again u should 
bring forward in that court or elsewhere 
liis threatened motion on this subject, he 
(Col. B) would be ready again to oppose 
him by every means in his power. (Hear, 
hear /) 

» Dr. Gilchrist observed, that the gallant 
cd.onel seemed to deprecate further in¬ 
quiry on the ground that the troops were 
already satisfied and had returned to their 
duty; but that they were satisfied there 
was no better proof than the gallant 
colonel’s assertion, and with every respect 
> for bim, he would aay, lie believed him 
to be .mistaken in that assertion. He 
(Dr. G.) thought it would be an aban¬ 
donment of duty to allow this subject 
to pass over without inquiry, and while 
lie lived and moved and had a being, he 
would never suffer his tongue to be in 
Oblivion with respect to it (A JLaugh). In 
every view which be took of the case lie 
thought information was called for. He 
did not seek for such information with 
the view A criminating the Governor- 


general or die Commander-in-chief or any 
other individual. Until the documents were 
laid before them, no one could say 
with whom the fault lay. The gallant 
Colonel, liad founded one objection to 
farther enquiry on the great seal evinced 
by the native troops in the service of the 
company, and that he took as a proof that 
they were satisfied, and that nothing 
farther should he done in the affair of 
the mutiny. Now he thought there was 
another way of amounting for the zeal of 
the native troops They were zealous 
because they looked to that court for 
justice—-they looked to if for inquiry. 
Somu of their comrades had been sent 
to work in chains in distant parts of the 
country—others lmd been put to death, 
and their bodies hung up and left as prey 
to the fowls of the air. Was it possible 
that the troops could be satisfied with 
such harsh treatment? It was urged that 
inquiry would cause dissatisfaction, but 
lie would contend, that the surest way to 
cause dissatisfaction would be in the at¬ 
tempt at concealment, for it would be 
impossible to give satisfaction unless the 
fullest, inquiry were gone into. They 
were told that an inquiry had been already 
instituted by a court-martial, hut bow 
did they know whether the interpreter 
who acted at that court was acquainted 
with the Hindustanee language or could 
give an exact translation of what the 
native witnesses said. He could assure 
the court that lie was a sincere and 
staunch friend to the Company, and 
had an earnest wish for the promotion 
of its best interests. He would say to 
them, that they never could be secure of 
tlie affections of tlicir native subjects, 
unless they treated them with kindness. 
While on tin's topic, he must say, that the 
very worst policy which the Company 
could have adopted, was that of ordering* 
European soldiers to tie the instruments of 
punishing the mutineers, to let them huut 
the poor black fellows like beasts, who, 
while they sought shelter in hedges and 
ditches were most brutally attacked and 
destroyed without mercy. That was not 
the way to conciliate the good will of the 
natives to the British forces, or to the 
Company (Hear , hear ! J The Company 
he Knew were now in great strength and 
prosperity, hut reverses might come, and 
it would be well to make friends in time. 
The Company would do well to be wise 
in time, and not to drive from them the 
natives of India who would be their best 
friends in the hour of trial. 

Mr. Tread observed, that every motive 
iff sound policy was, in his opinion, in 
nvour of allowing the subject of the mu¬ 
tiny to pass without farther comment. He 
fully concurred in what had fallen from the 
gallant colonel (Bailtie) as to the pro¬ 
priety of suffering the matter to rest where 

it 
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it was. Being convinced that no ono good 
purpose could be answered by the pro. 
duction or the papers, but that on the con¬ 
trary they would be calculated to excite 
much mischief, he would give the motion 
his decided negative. 

Mr. Hume in reply observed, th.it lion, 
proprietors opposed the pioriuction of the 
papers on different grounds. The hon. 
Chairman had adverted to his (Mr. 
Hume’s) intention expressed on a former 
occasion in tliut court, to bring this ques¬ 
tion before the House of Commons. — 
Now he would tell the lion. Chairman 
why he had postponed that motion It had 
lieen intimated to him, on authority on 
which he had every reason to rely, that 
Sir E. Paget was on his way to England, 
and that he would of course be able to 
give much information on this subject — 
Being unwilling to-bring on an important 
discussion in the absence of those whose 
conduct it might implicate, he had post¬ 
poned it, but in so doing, it was never his 
intention to give it up altogether. The 
linn. Chairman had said, that the House of 
Commons might discuss the matter, mid 
publish the documents if they pleased, but 
that he would not tindet take the responsi¬ 
bility ; but were they prepared to say, as 
officers of the India Company, that the 
House of Commons, and uot that court, 
might be the proper place for discussing 
their most important affair*? 

The Chairman .—“ I did not say so.” 

Mr. Hume continued. — It h-ul been 
said, that the House of Commons might 
discuss them ami publish them ;—but he 
contended, that if they were piepnrcd to 
admit that the House of Commons—anil 
not that court, was the proper place for 
discussing their affairs, they (the directors) 
ought to abdicate their authority. Their 
compliance with such a doctrine, would 
be completely giving up their power to be 
exercised by others, nnd wou Id pave the w ay 
tin its linal annihilation. If they used their 
authority in this way, he. for ono, wheti the 
time should come at which their charter 
would expire, would oppose its renewal 
on the ground that they laid suffered the 
most impoitant Indian affairs to be dis¬ 
cussed nnd decided not bj themselves, but 
by the House of Commons. That Coin- 
pany were the sovereigns of India, and 
ought not to allow, while they possessed 
that pow-er, any others to exercise it for 
them; if they did, they might he assured 
they would soon lose it altogether. It had 
been urged as an argument against the 
further investigation of this question, that 
it had beeti already decided by court-mar¬ 
tial. That was a most inconclusive argu¬ 
ment ; a man nmy he tried by a court* 
martial, for muuny. and. punished with 
death, for disobedient. of orders. But 
the question might still remain whether 
such orders ought to have been given. 


The mutiny. In this case was not doublet}* 
hut it might lie of the utmost consequence 
to know its cause On that ground, alone, 
information would be necessary. The 
question of the mutiny and that of the 
production of the papers were quite dis¬ 
tinct things. It was certain that the Cot. 
m.mder-in-chief, or the Governor-general, 
or some persons exercising the Company’s 
authority, did cause the death of several 
of their fellow subjects. Was that no fair 
ground for investigation ? If they once 
established the precedent that hundreds of 
their subjects might be put to death nt the 
word of one man, and that such conduct 
was to pass without examination, there 
was no security for the Indian natives, nnd 
for the permanence of the Company’s 
power in that country. An hon. director had 
told them that justice had been already done. 
Where did he find that shewn? Was it 
in the documents winch the Court of Din 
lectors possessed? If it were, why not 
lay them before the Court of Proprietors, 
on whom thev might produce the same 
conviction ? 'Jlie reason why he moved for 
the papers, was to know whether justice 
had been done, but the hon director (Col. 
B.ulhc) told them it was his opinion it had 
been done, and therefore they must have 
no further inquiry. 

Col. Hail lit 1 , begged pardon for inter¬ 
rupting the hon. gentleman. IIis reason 
for stating that justice hail been done, was 
the apparent and acknowledged restoration 
of a proper feeling among the troops, 
whose good conduct and discipline during 
the late war, afforded sufficient evidence 
that justice had been done to them, inde¬ 
pendently of any written documents which 
he, therefore, thought totally unnecessary. 

Mr. Hume. The gallant colonel might 
have given that explanation after he was 
done, without interrupting him. One of 
his (Col. Bnillic’s) first sentences was, an 
assertion that there was no occasion for 
further inquiry, on the ground that jus¬ 
tice had Ik-cii already done. Now this 
was assuming the whole question; but 
take it on the gallant officer's own shew¬ 
ing—admitting that the troops were as 
obedient as be had stated, he did not liy 
any means think it conclusive of the fact, 
that full justice had been done. But 
Without giving apy information of this 
kind, the lion. Chairman and the gallant 
colonel were for burying the whole affair 
in oblivion. He was surprised how 
anj body of men could concur in the ex¬ 
pression of such a wish in tills ca»o. 

The Chuuman said he had repeated the 
wish expressed by the hon. proprietor 
himself. 

v Mr. Hume said, it was true he did wish 
that it should be buried in oblivion in 
India; but had he expressed any desire 
that it should he passed over in this coun¬ 
try ? While lie did hope that it would lie 

forgotten 
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forgotten there, justice, and an anxiety to 
guard against the recurrence of similar 
events, demanded that the court should 
have the whole case before them. Let 
them not blame him. If, at the next court, 
he should state the whole of the informa¬ 
tion which had come to his knowledge on 
that snbject. It was said tli.it private in¬ 
formation ought not to be attended to. 
Undoubtedly he would prefer official in. 
formation if lie could get it; but, as bo 
could not, he must make use of that 
which was within his reach. If the court 
lefused this information, it would be be¬ 
lieved they acted from fear. It would ho 
said th.it they wished to shelter ccitain in¬ 
dividuals, to protect them fuun the con¬ 
sequences of having caused the death of 
400 or 500 persons; and it would be no 
unfair conclusion, from a refusal of the 
only documents upon which a concct 
knowledge of the fmts could be obtained. 

After some discussion as to whether the 
resolutions should he put to the vote to¬ 
gether, or one by one, the former inode 
was adopted, and the Chairman declared 
that the motion was negatived. 

Mr. llumc sail), “ the ayes have it.” 

Mr. Wucdw" said there were only six 
for the motion. 

The Chairman —If the lion, member 
lias any doubt as to the decision of thr 
chair, he can call for a division. 


A division then took place (Mr, Htitnc 
and Mr. Weeding being tellers), and the 
numbers were declared to be— 


For die motion . G 

Against it .......... 2G 

Majority. 20 


Before the court adjourned, Captain 
Mux field gave notice, thitt at the next 
quarterly gcncial court he would move for 
the production of papers, shewing the 
mode iu which business was conducted at 
some of the boauls in India 

Mi. IIunit; said, on reference to the 
decision to which the court had just come, 
he had abstained fioin making any ol>- 
jeetion to the vote of the directors ugainst 
it. lie thought they ought not to have 
voted, as they themselves wcie in some 
dcgiue to blame, for not having directed 
the allowances to be given, liotn the waul 
of winch, he believed the mutiny had 
arisdi. 1 lowever, he now gave notice 
that at the next quarterly general court, 
he would submit another motion on the 
subject of the meeting; on which occa¬ 
sion lie would fed it to he ins duty to lay 
before the court the whole of the infor¬ 
mation which had reached him on that 
subject. 

The court then adjourned. 
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INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES 


Calcnlln, July 26', 1926. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Hi. A». Its. \vfSell. 

Prem. 27 12 KemIttableL.oan6iwrct.2fi 12 l*rcm. 
Dim. I I) Five perct.Loan • 1 6 Disc, 

Prem. 4 0 New5 percent. Loan 0 2 Ditto. 

Hates of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months' sight, 2s. to 2s. Id. per Sicca 
Rupees. 

On Madras, 90 days ditto, 82 to 00 Sicca Rupees 
per 100 Madras Rupees. 

On Bombay, ditto, 98 Sicca Rupees per 100 Bom¬ 
bay Rupees. 

Bank Shares.-—Prem. 5,600 to 5,0 00. 

Bank of Bengal,Rates. 

Discount an Private Bills.S.Rs. 7 0 per cent. 


Ditto on Government Bills.5 0 ditto. 

Interest on Loans on Deposit . 7 Oat 2 ms. 

Prices of Bullion. 

Sovereigns, each ...Rs. 10 g 

Guineas, do. .. g 

Old Gold Mohurs .18 0 


Madras, Aug 10, 1826. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan, 

At the Rate of Subscription, via. 350 
Madras Rs., per 335 Sa. Its. . 281 Pram.' 


At a Kate prevailing among Merchant* 
anil Broker* in buying and Helling Puii- 
lic Securities, viz. 1U6J Madras Rs., per 
100 Sa. It*. • - 2*4 Prem 

Five per cent, lieng.il Unremittable Loan. 

At the Hale of Subscription, vi$. 350 
Madras It*., per <35 So. It*. • 1| Prem, 

At the Hate prevailing among Merchants 
ami Brokers In buying and selling Pub¬ 
lic Securities, ms. 1061 Madras Us., per 
luoba. Rs..98 Dbc. 


Bombay, July 29, 1826. 

A Five per cent. Loan open. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 6 months’ sight, la Od. to Is. Kid. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 105 Botn. Us, per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 31 days’ tight, par. 


Singapore, Judy I, 1926. 

I Exchange. 

Gov. Bills on Bengal, at 31 days’ sight, per loo 
Sp. Dls., SIc.Rt.2UU. 

Private Bills on London, at 3 months, pot Sp. 
Dls., te. 3d. 
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HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

admiralty coubt, November 29 . 

Xasl-India Bottomry Bonds.—A ques¬ 
tion of bottomry, respecting the ship 
Allas, stood over from last term, in order 
that it might lie considered whether the 
bond in this case was realty a bottomry 
bond, seeing that it contained a condition 
(common, it was alleged, to all such 
bonds in India) that the sum borrowed 
should be repaid by the owners, whether 
the vessel did or did not reach its port of 
destination, 

Dr. Lusliington was preparing to niguc 
this day in support of the liond, when 

Lord Stowell observed that he Imd con¬ 
sidered the subject attentively, and was of 
opinion that the court had no jurisdiction 
in this case. Its jurisdiction was stuctly 
limited to hypothecatioii-liouds. A bot¬ 
tomry bond, whereby the bottom of the 
ship, purs pro loin, was hypothecated, left 
some risk to the lenders, whith justified 
the large interest such bonds bore. 'Ilie 
Homan law, which recognized these in¬ 
struments, termed the interest pietium 
jHinruh i but, in the present case, there 
was no pertculum ; the property of the 
owners was liable whether the ship should 
sink or swim. It required, however, a 
knowledge of Oriental mci cant tie usage 
(which he did not possess) to decide the 
question, since the form oi the liond ap¬ 
peared to be customary in India, lie 
therefore recommended a reicicucc to 
merchants acquainted with the usages of 
the Last. 

On a subsequent day, his Lordship was 
informed that the parties could not agree 
to refer the question. It therefore waits 
the judgment of the court. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SOCIETY roa THE 1'KOMOTION Of CHRISTIAN 
KNOW'I.EIKlF. 

A special general meeting of this So¬ 
ciety was held on the 'lit Dec., at the 
Society’s house, I.incoln's-inn-ficlds, for 
the purpose of takiug into consideration 
what proceedings it was necessary for the 
Society to adopt in consequence of the 
death of the late liishop of Calcutta; the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. 

The secretm y read the report of a com¬ 
mittee, which recommended that, out of 
respect to the memory of the lamented 
I)r. IIeber, the proceedings of the Society, 
as connected with Ins death, should beife- 
fefled to a special meeting, and not mi sen 
up with the general business of the Society. 

Extracts of consiuuiable length were 
then read from communications received 
from India, announcing the sudden death 
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of the Bishop, and the deep gloom which 
that occurrence bad thrown over the 
whole Christian world in the East. Do¬ 
cuments were also read descriptive of 
Bishop Hehvr’s opinions and wishes on a 
variety of subjects connected with the 
Christian church in India. 'I he agents of 
the Society, from whom many letters were 
read, dwelt strongly on the magnitude of 
the episcopal jurisdiction in the East, and 
unanimously recommended the appoint¬ 
ment of three sees—one to each of the 
chief presidencies; as no bodily vigour, 
nor mental activity, could enable one indi¬ 
vidual to preside advantageously over an 
episcopacy comprehending such a vast 
extent of territory, and containing so 
many inhabitants. 

The Chairman said, the first business 
of the meeting should be to pay the best 
tribute it was now possible to pay to tho 
great and good man who hail departed . 
lie should therefore submit a series of re¬ 
solutions, pledging the Society to carry 
into elicit the recommendations of the ldte 
lamented Bishop Ilcbcr. 

A number of resolutions concerning 
the local government anil proceedings of 
the Society's agents in India were then 
put, and declared by his Grace to have 
passed nenuno conlradicente. 

It was then proposed-uUuit application 
should be made to his IfflgPty’s Ministers 
to appoint a bishop for racii of the three 
chief presidencies in the East; and a me¬ 
morial founded on that resolution was 
read and unanimously approved of. Simi¬ 
lar memorials were agreed upon, to be 
presented to the Board of Control and 
the Directors of the lion. East-India 
Company. 

Dr. Barnes, the late Archdeacon of 
Bombay, detailed the proceedings of Bi¬ 
shop Holier from his appointment to the 
see of Calcutta until his death, highly eu¬ 
logizing his character and virtues. The 
establishment of three sees in India, he 
conceived was called for by humanity as 
well as policy; Bishop Middleton having 
^sutik under the weight of labours which no 
single individual could properly undertake. 

Mr. Trant said, that he had the honour 
of a close intimacy with Bishop Middle- 
ton, and should never forget the last inter¬ 
view he had with that estimable man. He 
•said, he felt that his health was sinking, 
and added: “ Tell my friends in Eng¬ 
land, that I have been sacrificed to the 
heavy duties which my appointment here 
*has thrown upon me, and that any person 
sent out to preside over the whole episco¬ 
pacy of dndia must be sacrificed.” After 
hearing these, lie might say the dying 
words of that pious man, he (Mr. Trent) 
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should not utter a syllable from hinuelf in 
support of the resol utkms. 

The Chairman declared his readiness to 
forward the memorials: a vote of thanks 
having passed to the Archbishop (upon 
the motion of Sir T. D. Acland) fur Iris 
conduct in the chair, the meeting separated. 


*HB DECCAN PRIZE MONEY. 

The London Gazette, of December 8, 
contains a further’'notice of a distribution 
of the above prize money, to commence at 
the office, 8, Regent Street, on the lUth 
December, and end on the 18th March 
i 8-27. 

The following are the particulars of the 
booty 

Poona ii. 

General Staff I Amount of Shares. 

JI.M.’k (kith refit. ' j- 

hour* «/ the Prvsi- Ciimnmniler In' 1 


item i/ of Bombay, 
Engineer*. 

Ilnrv* Artt.lcry 
1‘ not \rullery 
IV.m.ih Auxl. Arlll. 
onliiamr Depart. 
European regt. 
l.iplit hit li.it. 

I .L u*ql iV.I. JillnL 
"il do. Irt do. 

*il do 1st do. 

mil do. 2d do. 

7th do. Ihtilo 

Vth do. iiit do. i 

llcsldunl Escort i 
Pioneers 
1 loiilev Corps 
Poon.ih Auxil. Brig. 
1st 1).U. 

Ditto ditto 2<t ditto 
hones of t„e Presi- 
deney of Madrt 
Madras Foot Art 
Pioneers 

< icner.ll Stuff 


i Chief - 
Hngad.er (Jen. 

I.km it. Colonel 
Major, Air. 

< .lilt.nil, <Sl» 
Subalterns dee. 
Troop (fr Master 
fct.ilf Sirjt.. hi. 
Serjeant 
It ink and 1 lie 
Sub ular, tee. 
Jemadar, be. 
lias dtlar, iVi. 
iNaigues, Drum-3 
| mm. Sic. i 


}s.s76 7 

■ 1,610 u 

• ■ .HI!) 14 
250 3 
120 11 
m r> 

16 3 
3 4 

a .» 


I) 14 


1N0HUR. 

Amount of Shot es. 


11 M.'s 2Jd Lt. Drag. or . 

dctaili. flank hat. Commander ln\ . jr™. , ; 
/'ill.™ of the Pres, Chief f b,2m u 

ilnuy of Bombay. Brigadier Gen, 

Engineers Colonel - 

!• not Artillery I,It ut. Colonel 

European regt. Major, Ike. 

/Lh VI 1st bat. Captain, Sri. 

'•th do. 2d do. Subaltern, Sic. 

Pioneers Stuff Scrjt , Ac. 

hones of the IVesi Serjeant 
mlenry of Madras. Jtank Sc File, Sic. 

I''!;; meets Subadar, hi. 

Font Artillery .lemadnr, *c. • • 

lJth N.l. 2d bat. G ros. Datildar, Sit. 

1 '1th da 2d bat. 4 cos. Nalgue, Drum-\ 

It ifle Corps 4 comps, iners. Sic. f 
Pioneers 2d bat. dc 
loch, 

PoOIU'NDER. 

Amount of Share*. 


d 

H 

e, 
7 
6 
(I 
6 

3 

4 
1(1 

6 
U 
2 10 
II 5 

1 0 11 


2,3flo l 
04.1 12 
3 

y 

14 
7 
14 
2 
11 
II 


Chief • • 
Brigadier Gen. 
'Colonel 
i Lieut. Colonel 
Mayor, Sic. • 
Captain, Sic. 
Subaltern, he. 


General Staff 
H.M.’s 22d Lt. Drags. 

detach, flank bat. Commander in 
Tone* of the Preei■ 
deneg of Bombay. 

Engineer* 

Foot Artillery 
European regt. 

7th N.L1st bat. 

Oth da 2d da 

Pioneers detachment Staff Serjt- he. 

Poonah Supcrnume- Serjeant. 

rary Auxil. Bat. Rank St File, he. 
Force* of the Pro,u- Subadar, Sic.-. . 

i'ntcy of Madras. Jemadar, Sic.- •• • 
Engineers Havlldar. See. - 

Fool Artillery .Nalgue, Drum 
12th N.l. 2d bat. 6 cos. men - 
Rifle Corps [ 

Pioneers detachment * 

Attune Journ, Voi. XXIII. No 




£. e. 

459 IS 

203 10 

m 8 

48 16 
32 11 
16 A 
8 2 
0 • 

0 A 
o a 
o iff 
o A 
o a 

o i a 


Sovra or rux Kibtxah. 

General Staff Amount of Shore*. 

ll.M.'i 22d I,t. Drags. - . 

detachment Commander in\ T.;. r, , 

Fun,* of the Pie Chief - • f *** U 3 

demy of Madras Brigiulier Gen. 831 9 (I 

Engineers 1.11*111. Colonel Si, n tl 

Ilorse Art. att- to 22il Major, Ar. .. 37 7 1 

Lt. Drags. Captain, Ac. Ill 11 6 

Foot Artis detnrh. Sutultern, Sic. • 

Mb Lt. Cat. 3 troops. tUall Serjt., he.. 

4th N.L 2d bat. Serjeant 

•Mi do 2d lull. S cos. Rank Sr FUe, hi 
l.Mido. 2d do. 2 cos. Mibadar, etc. • 

Pioneers,4 comps. Jemadar, Ac. 

Havlldar, Sir. 

Nalgue, Diuin-' 

. liurs, Sic. 


9 ti 9 

II ') 4 

0 0 2 

0 3 1 

0 18 8 

0 6 2 

0 3 1 

0 8 0 


AYassoot*. 

Amount of Share*. 

£. 


General Staff 
11 M ’« 2Jd Lt. Drags. 

ilet.nh. flank hut. 
hull* of the Preti - 
item 1/ of Jljuibap. 

Eiigliii oil 
toot Xitillery 
European rent. 7 ros. 

Jill N.l 1st bat. 

Mill do. 2d hit. 1 cos, 

Piom rr, detnrh. 
l’o'iu ill •'tipi mimic- Seriuint 
rary \i.xll Itat. Hank Si File, See 
h'.uni of th. Pit si- ‘iub.ulai. Sir 
th uru of Vadim• Jilind ir, At. 

Engineeis Havlldar, ,Vi. 

Font Arullery N.ugue, Drmn 1 

!2Ui N 1.2d lut firos. iners, Art. 

Ride Cm is,, 4 comps. 1 

Pimu-cis utUi hmnit | 


Commander In>. ; *; 

Chief .. * 

Brigadier Gen. 

ICnluiiel ■ • • 

LleuL Colonel 
Mnjtir, he. 

'('usUitlit, Sic. 

Subaltern, Arc. 
StaffSprjt., Sir. 


3,189 13 A 
1.27S 17 4 
70 S ill A 
A10 (! 11 
25.5 3 
127 11 
« 7 

4 A 

2 2 
12 1.5 
4 A 
2 2 

\ 1 


Hat, Fohtb. 


General Staff 
ll.M.'b Royal Scots 2d 
li..L 2 uis. 

'one* i’J the Pi del- 
dmey of Madras. 
Engineer* 
toot \rtillcry 
European legf. 3 ros. 
2d N.l. 1st hat. 

1 ith do. 2<1 do. detach, 
Pioneers 5 cos. 


Amount of Shut ee. 

\( ommander ln\ 

Chief JM«8 

Brigadier Gen. 1,051 
Lieut. Colonel 2A2 
Major, S-c. 108 

Captain, he. 84 
ISuualteni, Sit. ■ • 42 

. Staff -Serjt., Sic. > 

1 Serjeant 1 

!Hank h File, Sic. <1 
Subadar, hr. 4 

Jcmudar, An... . 1 

lluwldar, S11. .. 0 

1 Nalgue, Drum-1 . 

■ wen. Sic. • • • / u 


1. rf. 

a 2 
3 3 

A 6 

Ml 
0 11 
2 0 


14 0 

8 4 


tOK]» AMUFKST AND LOnn COMBERMERE. 

Tho King iias boon pleased to direct 
letters patent to be passed under the Great 
Seal, granting the dignities of Viscount 
and Karl of the United Kingdom of 
Great Uriimn and Ireland to William Pitt 
Huron Amheist, Governor-General of In¬ 
dia, nitd lus heirs male, by the names, 
m stiles, and titles of Viscount Ilolmesdale, 
in the county of Kent, and Etrl Am¬ 
herst, of Arracan, m the East-Indict, 

The King has also been pleased to di¬ 
rect letters patent to be passed under the 
Great Seal, granting the dignity of Vis¬ 
count of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland to Stapleton Baron 
Cot liber m ere, General and Commander of 
I||a Majesty’s Forces in the East-Indies, 
* ana Ids heirs male, by the name, stile, 
and title of Vi'count Combermcrc, of 
Jihurtpore, in the East-Indies, and of 
Combermcra, in the county palatine of 
Chester.— l/mdun Can. 

2 A * MB. 




17» 


Home JnUetRgmee. 


[Sam. 


mu. jcsticx mm. 

The King bm been pleased to confer 
the honour of Knighthood upon Edward 
Ryan, Esq , on being appointed Judge 
in the Supreme Court at Calcutta. 


SHIP LAUNCH. 

On Dec. 14, the Sumer, of 1,400 ton*, 
built for the East-India Company to re¬ 
place the Kent, destroyed by fire in the 
Bay of Biscay, was launched from the 
yard of Messrs. Gordon, at Deptford, in 
the presence of Il.U.lf. the Duke of 
Sussex and several of the nobility and 
gentry. 


TWO CHItfttKX rKMALFS. 

There aic now exhibiting in lamdon 
two m-dmnt Chinese women, one about 
twenty-four, the other about eighteen 
years of age. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 

(SFaVINCI IN Till, hast) 

4 thL.Dr. rapt. W. Pari by, from h.p.. to be 
capt., v. G. l*arlby, who cxcli., rec.dif. (7 Get.) 

lUh L.Dr. L. H. French to be tom. by purrh., 
v. Pearson prom. (10 Nov.); T. Salkcld to be 
com. by purch., v. Lewi* prom. (7 Ilcc 1 • 

13fA L Dr- Corn. n. MacMahon to be I wut. by 
purrh., v. Campbell prom. In Cape corps of tav. 
(30 Nov.) 

1st Foot Lient. R. Bennett to be rapt, by puri h., 

». Carter, whose urm*. has been camelled (,'l 
Aug.) ; Host). Art. Fl. Great rex to be nssi&t.surg., v. 
Finnic prom, in l W. I. Regt. (Id Not ), Lieut. 
H. C. Frsser to be capt. by punh., t. vmlerson 
prom. (18 Dec.) 

Foot. Lieut. C. Walker, from h.p. 4th F., 
to be lieut., s. Antrolius, whose apo has not taken 
place (lb Nov.); Lieut. J. OlughiN to Ih' iapl., 
v. Wood dec.; Km. .1. Hanna to bo lient., v. 
Hughes; C. H Darling to be cns., v. Hanna, all 
7 Doc. 

Oth Foot. Ens. A. Connor tobelirut. by purrh , 
v. Cartels prom. (7 Dec.) 

9Wft Foot. Maj. lion. E. Cost, from h.p. lobe 
maj., v, Jackson prom. (18 Dec.); Capt. C. J. 
Deahon, from li p., to be capt., v. Tovey prom 
lit! Nov.); Capt E. B. Brooke, from h.p., to be 
capt., v. Croknt prom <23 Nov.) 

38rt Foot, ( apt T. Dalv to ho inai. by purrh., 
t. Finch prom.; Lieut, II. Fothrrgill, from 04th 
F„ to be capt. by pun h., v. Unlv (both 18 Dec.), 
Lieut, f. Stewart, from li p. 74th F., tobelirut., 
r. Gambler app. to.WlhF (9 Nov.) 

41dt Fit* F.ns. E J. Vaughan to lie lieut. by 
pun'll, v. Tatwcli prom ('I Nm.) 

4Mh Foot, Ena. li. F. R. Hutchinson from 7t>ttMS 
F., io lx> iieut. b\ punh , \. sutlierland prom., 

fietj. Maj_\\ ilU.tms to be quunaxt., v. M.uli- 

gan dec. (both 7 Dec.) 

47th Foot. Hosp. As.«! Teevanto he assist .surg., 
v. M'Curdy dor. (13 \m ,; Kns. W. O'Hara, from 
,15th F.. to be lieut., v. J H. Scott, who resigns 
(7 Dei.) 

4SUh Font. Capt. F. Macdougall to he mn| liy 
purrh., i. Siorbset prom.: Lieut. C. II. Bolier,* 
to be capt. by parch., r. Macdougall (both 19 
Dee.) 


KVA Foot. Ena. S. L Button, ftom 08th F., to 
beUeut. by purch., v. Van Beane prom. (10 Nov.) 

97IA Fool. Cant. T. Reeves, from h p. 15th F., 
to be capt., v. Cave prom. (12 Dec.) 

Ceylon Rent. Assist.surg. A. Macqueen, from 
03 d F., to be surg-, v. Armstrong prom, in 87 th 
V. (24 Apr.) 

Allowed to dispute of their half pay. Capt. J. 
Klrktnan, 6th F.; Capt. L. Crawley, 4«h F. 
(both 12 Dec.), Capt. H. P. Cox. 30th F.; Capt. 
F. Wilkie (Lt. Col.), 40th F. (both W Dec.) 


INDIA SHIRTING 

Arrivals. 

Nov. 20. Marquis of Hastings, Martin, from 
China, 30th April, anil Batavia 2.'kl July—also 
Githnton, M'lutosh, from Bengal 4th Junes both 
at Deal—30. General Pdlmer, Truiiott, trom 
Madras 30th Joly; m Margate Hoads—also {«•- 
haute, Maitland, from Bengal, Mauritius, and 
the Cape; at Deal.— Dee. 3c Hit he,, l and John, 
Woodward, from the Mauritius 10th Aug.—also 
Ladu Routvna, Russell, from N. S. Wales, both 
at Deal —4. Orenihia, Welsh, from Singapore 
Hth luly , at Gravesend—also Columbus, Brown, 
from Bengal IHliMay, ofl Dover.—7. Ppramus. 
Brodic, from Bombay 24th June—also Medina, 
Briggs, from Bengal 2d June; both at Deal—10. 
Morning Sh.i . Burkham. trom Ceylon Hth Aug.: 
at Deal—also Marquis oj Amrlesett, •'toward, from 
the Mauritius. iff Dmer.—II.M. irigate Alhgntut , 
Chads, from Madras 10th Aug , and Ceylon 1st 
Sept.; at Portsmouth.—14 llamutm, Hutchin¬ 
son, from Bengal 12th May, and Madras <» 1 h 
June; at Gras wend- also Mm u Anne, M'Dih aUf, 
from Bombay .list July : at Deal.—23 ill sent 
Chat lottr, M'hean, from Bengal 4th July; nt 
Liverpool — ‘I. M tllinm youne, Morrison, from 
Bengal 20th July; at Liverpool.* 

Dt fs. i) lures. 

Nov. 26. Mm mer, Norsworlby, for Cork and 
N.S. Wales; from I leal —27- Huslasson, Wallace, 
for Batina, from Liverpool.- He. 4. Kent, VI- 
rmk, for Van Di-mens Land, from Deal.—12. 
Loretta, Thompson, tor liatai la and .Singapore . 
from Liverpool— IS. Httridittmtt . Thornhill, foi 
Madras and Bengal; frdfaf'Vomrnouth—Also 
Maitland, studd, for Ceylodrimil llomliay. from 
Deal,—16. Tiger, HkhariK ior N.S. Wales and 
V. I). Land; from Deni.—16. Klnhinstonr, Ritchie, 
for Bombay; from Greenock—also Cassandra, 
Frier, for Bengal: from Glasgow.—21. St. Leonard, 
Rutherford, for Bengal; and Mangles, Cars, for 
Bombay (with troops); both from Deal—also 
Noron, Legett, for the Mauritius; from Liver¬ 
pool —23. ( errs. W am n, lor Bombay , from Deal. 
—24. Visptr, Talbert, for Madras and Bengal; and 
Sepinngs, Loader, for Ceylon, both hum Deal., 


FASSENC.FAS FROM INDIA, 

Per General Palmer, from Madras: Mrs. Col. 
Staikpoole; Mrs. Col. Maclcod; Mrs. Col. Ball- 
lie; Miss Bailllc; Mrs.smart; Mrs. W-firey; Mrs. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Banister; Mrs,Grey; W. Peyton, 
Esq., sen. member Medical Boanl; J. Thomas, 
Esq , Civil Service: Capt. Taylor,4th L.C.; Capt. 
Fvanson, ll.M.’s 64th Font; Lieut. Harris, II. 
M.’s20th Foot, LirutB.Chlrmery,Chambers, Reid, 
W.Grey. Holland, Mitchell, Hoffman, and Beau¬ 
champ, Hon. tumpany’A service: two Misses 
B.iillle: two Misses Banister; two Masters St at k- 
imole: Masters Grey, Forbes, and Davies; two 
blasters Badlie; two Masters Banister; 12M soldiers, 
invalids of various regiments, 

Pei Zenohla, from Bengal: Maj. A. Poynt*: 
CapL VV. War burton; Lieuts. J. Thomson and 
G.Byrne; Lieut, and Adj. Brannan; Paymaster 
W. Blair, Assist .surg. A. Cumming, H.M.'s 67th 
regt.; 130 King’s invalids; 17 Company’s ditto. 
Marquis qf Hastings, from Batavia: Mr. 


Per 

Byers. 


Kith Foot. Eus. F. W Johnson to be UcigF by 
punh., v. Clarke prom. (7 Dec.) * 

B3rt Foot. Ens •» Kelly to be Bent, by purch., 
V. Hotham prom.; H.G. Bowles to he ens. by 
purcb., v. Kelly (both 19 Dec.) 

. 87** Fan*. Surg. A. Armstrong, from Ceylon 
R*gU tobf sarg., v. Leslie dec. (34 Apr.) 


PerOi/nthia, from Batavia: Capt. Johnston. 
Per Lady Rnurena, from New South Wales: 
Mr. Doyle; Lieut. Pigeon, 3d regt.; Mr. Burn, 
sides, R.N.; Mr, S. Stewart; Mr. Kelly; Mrs. 
Gray; Mis. Work; ten children. 

Per Pyrttmus, from Bombay: W. Chaplin, 
Esq., late of Dacca; J. Farish, Esq., Secretary 

to 
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to Government; Capt. Paul, 3d cav.! Capt. 
Eden and Lieut. Curtin, H.M.'s ,6th Foot) Lieut. 
Befiamore, Sd N.I.; A. Walker, Esq., assist, 
surg. ; R. Farr, Esq., merchant; Capt. W. R. 
Best, late of the Pertevertititv, from the Cape; 
Capt. Douglas, H.M.’s 98th Foot; Master Farfith$ 
4 servants. 

j’er Bellamy, from Bengal: Mrs. Uemmings 
and child: Mr. Berry, from the Mauritius. 

P ? Medina, from Bengal: I.ieut. ItobcrUon* 
SdN 1.; Lieut. M'Crae, Mth N.l.s Mus Spai" 
row and servant. 

P,r CnUnMino, from Bengal; Llruts. Uamartl 
nnd Blake, II M.’s 3Hth Fool; Lieut*. Bcvlllond 
Fitzgerald, II C.’s service; Dr Walsh, ll.M.’s 
8bth regt.; three children of the late C.ipt. Swill, 
ton. 

Per Mary Ann, from Bombay: Col. Dunbar, 
Nat. Cav.; Col. O'Donaghee, 47th regt., and 
family; ('apt. Smith, late4th Dr.: Lieut. Kean, 
11. C.\ service; Mrs. Drew, Thomas Fox 
Pn Hanum, from Madras Lieut. Maimedia; 
Mrs. and Muster Maimedia From the Mauritius: 
Col. Harry, thief secretary; Mrs. and Master 
Barry; Mr Mrs. anil Miss Mylius; Rev. M. 
Crow , Mrs. and Master Crow ; Miss Srhofleld; 
Messrs Pnttle and Ueatie. R.N.: Capt. btarkms, 
Mr. Dobbins, and Mr. Collins, late of the brig 
Mariner, four servants, five invalids.—(Mr. 
Featherstonc, of theCiMl Service, died on the 3d 
July). 

Per Mommy Star, from Ceylon 1 Lieut. Col. 
Patterson. Maj. \udain, ll.M.’s Iftth Foot; Dr. 
Dwvtr, physician to the furies, Lieut. Dwyer. 
II.M.'s Kid Foot; Lieut. Pacaril, Ceylon Hifle 
Corps , Mr. l.iisiininn , two Misses ami two Mas¬ 
ters Luslgnan, Miss Audniil. Master Howmi. 

iVi H. V. S. Al'un hn , fioin Madras; Cant. 
Kollett anil C.ipt. Keele, Jl.N.; Col. Godwin, 
H.M.'s 41st Foot. 

Per William Ythiny, from Bengal ■ Mr. Brooks; 
Mils Webster, II.M.'s t,7tll reel., Lieut, built, 
II.M's 47th ditto. 

Per Prtnresi Charlotte, from Bengal: Mr. P. 
Duncan ; Mr. J. Baddeley; Master Baddelcy. 


;rs oimvAHiis. 

Per Tiger, for tftjjfr. Land and N. S. Wales! 
Deputy Com. Gen W. T. Maddox and son; Mr. 
Vallanrc; Mr. Bennett; Mr. and Mrs. Roland and 
family; Mr. Coombs; Mr. Wedge and three bro¬ 
thers ; Mr. J. Robison. 


MTSCU.r.ANF.OUS NOTICFS. 

The brig Sun of Calcutta has been totally lost 
on her passage from Sydney. She struck upon a 
sunken reef of coral while steering for the entrance 
of Torres Straits, and went to pieces almost im¬ 
mediately. The first and second oiftccis, with 
twenty two lascars, were drowned. Capt. Gillet, 
with the remainder of the crew, reached Mur¬ 
ray's Island in safety in the jolly-boat. 

The James Seott, Richards, from Singapore 
and Batavia to London, pul into Bombay on the 
Slst July, to be docked. The chief mate was dead, 
and the second-mate had fallen overboard and 
was drowned. 

The Britannia, Bourchler, from London to 
Bombay, was lost on the 22rt Oct. off* St. Helena. 
She struck on a sunken rock at the mouth of the 
bay, about sixteen miles from land. 

The Joseph, Chmtopherson, from Bengal, ar¬ 
rived at Gibraltar on the 3d December. 

Casualties. 

Capt. W. Meade, of the Euphrates, died ofT the 
Cape of Good Hope on the 1st June. 

Capt. Renoldson, of the Sir Godfrey Webster, 
died at Pent Louis on the ftith August. 

Capt. Wm. Ostler, of the Marquess ef Hastings, 
homeward-bound from China, threw himaelf 
overboard In a fit of insanity off the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the night of the 0th September. A 
paper, containing the following words, was found 
lying an the table of his cabin In the morning: 
—" A bad crew and bad chief-mate is the destruc¬ 
tion of William Ostler.” 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Sop. 86 . At Poplar, Middlesex, Mrs. George 
Batllle, of a son. 

8b. At Wellington Parade, Gloucester, the lady 
if N. J. N. Buckle, Ksq., of adaughtcr. 

Dec. 10. At Rydc, Kle of Wight, the lady of 
Capt. Flint, of the ship Hope, of a daughter. 

18. At Woolwich, thready of Maj. Ord, K.B., 
of a daughter. 

10 . In Great Cumberland Street, the lady of Ad¬ 
miral Sir Richard King, Hart., of a sim. 

10. In London, the Indy of Mf. J. Du Puy (his 
Netherland Majesty's civil service), of a son. 


MAKKIACFS. 

Nor. 81. At St. Martin’s Church, John Spark, 
Esq , of the I Ion E. I. Company's serv ice, to MISS 
Louisa H.wlcv. of Kensington. 

2b. At Edinburgh, Lieut. Col. Com. W. D. 
Knox, of the Bengal establishment, to Jone, eldest 
daughter of the late John Waite, Esq., London. 

:tu At t. PfimrRS New Church, C. Johnson, 
Esq , of W ailing tons, Berkshire, to Charlotte 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Lieut. Col. 
lank, of the Hon. E. I. Company's service. 

Dee. (I At Edinlmrgh, W. Tale, Esq., of the 
Old Jewry, to M iry, youngest daughter of the late 
Maj John Munio, of ll,e Madras establishment. 

7 At Titihliuld, Claud Douglas, Esq,, ot the 
lion. y. T. Company's serviie, to Mnry Madeline, 
six owl daughter of Itear-Adimral Sir A. C. Dick¬ 
son, Hurt. 

14. At All Souls' Chunh, Langham Place, Ro¬ 
bert, son of C. ( h < hester, Em 1 '. of Hall, Devon, 
to < 'lao ntla, dauglitei of the Lite Col. II. Mason, 
of the Madras cavalry. 

Hi. At Folkstone, W. Knatihhull, D.D., Lay. 
dlan Professor of Arabic In the. Hniversty of Ox¬ 
ford, trr Anna Maria EliAAbetli, eldest daughter of 
H. Dawkins, Esq. 

l'l. At Edinburgh, Mr. W. M'Crle, merchant, 
second son of the Rev.Dr. T. M'Crle, to Isabella, 
only daughter of the lute Capt. Titos. Grelg, of 
the lion E, I. ( ompany's service. 

20. At Preston, neui Bath, Maj. St John Blank¬ 
er, of the Madras cavalry, to Anne IiamiMnd, 
daughter of Sir ('has. Morgan, M D., of OubUli. 

21. At St. George's, Hanover Square, {Muic 
Nliul, Fsq., to Louisa, widow of the late W, 
Pa ton, Esq., second member of the Board of Rf 
venue, Calcutta. 

2.1. At St. Paiirms New Church, J. S. Rodney, 
Ksq., eldest son of the lion. J. Rodney, chief 
secretary to government, Ceylon, to Ele 
third daughter of Joseph Hume, Esq., off' 
Charlotte Street, Fitsruy Square. 


nFATiia. 

Oet. ,K). At C’ockermouth. Mr. J. Fallows, meter 
of the lleP. F. Fallows, British astronomer at the 
Cajie of Good Hope. 

Nov. 22. At Ashling, near Chichester, S. Dou¬ 
glas, Esq, Bear-Admiral of the White. 

—- At Berluwj’rofesaor Unde, tile celebrated 
astronomer. w 

A,. At Bath, Col. Edw. Brown, of the lion. &. 

I. Company's service. 

211. On lioaril H M's ship II even ye, off Naples, 
Francis Uawdon'Hastings, Marquess of Hastings. 
1K.C,., G C.U., Ac. Ac. Governor nnd Commanaer- 
in-chief of the island of Malta and Its depemlcncie*. 

Dei. 3. At Edinburgh, Jas. Maitland, Esq., late 
of thc( eyIon uvil service. 

7- In Buckingham Street, Fltsroy Square, John 
Flaxman, Hsq-, R A., and professor of sculpture 
In the Royal Academy, in his 72d year. 

(I. At Putn»y, Mary Henrietta, daughter of 
Lieut. Col. P. T. Comyn, 53d regt. Bengal N.I. 

12. At Dalston, Capt. Jas. Hodgson, ot the Hon. 
E. I. Company’s service, son of W. Hodgson, 
Esq., Upper Bedford Street. 

LLAt Brighton, Lucy Eleanor, widow of the 
*lateThomai> P. Newhouse, Esq. 

— At Paris, M. Malte-Brun, one of the editors 
of the Journal des Debuts, and a distinguished 
writer on geography end politics. 

July. At Penang, Wm. Clubley, Esq., member 
of council. 
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GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE 

Far Sole It January—Prompt 20 April 
Company'a —Cape Madeira—Consunlia Krontig- 
»>nc—White and ucd Constant u. 


Pt Irate-Trade —Made.M.md Port Wine. 
Fur Sale 12 Jamiaiy — Proinpt 20 April. 
Shawl .mil Ueyanxee Wool. 
Inmuetl —('otton Wugl, 

Fm hulr ID January—Piompt 0 April. 
Com inny\ and l.n Mr, id— Indigo. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM¬ 
PANY’S SHIPS lately arrived. 


CARGO of the Marqucit of Huntings, from 
China. 

Company's —Tea. 

Pi tonti-Tradr and Privilege —Tea—Raw Silk— 
Silk Piece Good*—C 'urry Powder. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS RESPECTING T1IE 
GOVERNMENT Of INDIA. 

Wf. have in preceding numbers of this journal submitted several articles to 
our readers upon the subject of tpc government of British India, our object 
in which has been at once to remove some gross misstatements and misconcep¬ 
tions thereupon, and to communicate Such information, to those who are 
desirous of knowing the truth, as might qualify them to understand the 
subject, and to be on their guard against the delusive representations of 
interested and party writers. We have not confined ourselves to remarks upon 
the past and actual state of the system of Indian administration; we have 
adverted to the future, and speculated upon the policy to be pursued when 
the opportunity arrives for reconsidering the question in Parliament. 

The gradual approximation of that period hgs attracted the attention of 
divers of our contemporaries of the periodical press, who have deliverecHheir 
judgments upon the subject, either under the cover of reviews of works 
relating to India, or more openly, ore pltno, in what are termed original 
articles. We are of opinion that it will not be dhfdeasing to our readers, if 
we examine some of these writings, and lay before them the specific sentiments 
of the authors: although we are not to regard them as authentic indices 
of public opinion in England, they oi^thc notions of various individuals who 
have, or who ought to have, paid some attention to the subject, and are> 
therefore entitled to, at least, some regard. 

We shall begin with the Quarterly Review, the last published number* of 
which contained an examination of Sir John Malcolm’s “ Political History of 
India,” and of two other works on Indian affairs; in the course of which the 
writer discloses the sentiments of the political part} of which that review has 
generally been considered the organ. 

* No. LX1X. imblliheit Ih December, ■> 
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The reviewer seems to premise, as a fundamental principle, that some altera¬ 
tion is required in the existing mode by which British India is now governed. 
Adopting Sir John Malcolm’s division of the complex government, into two 
branches, that in England and that in India, the writer observes, that upon 
the first the question is whether the ohject of good government will be best 
attained by continuing the present mixed system of governing, by the Company 
and the fiioard of Control, or by transferring the entire authority to the Crown. 
The objections to the latter scheme, as urged by Sir John, are partly admitted 
by the reviewer; he says that the government of our Indian empire requires 
the attention of some authority in England, “ and this result we conceive to 
be attained in a much greater degree under the present system than we could 
expect it to be under any other that has hitherto been proposed.” Resentful 
as the reviewer shows himself at the free reindfks of Sir John Malcolm upon 
what would be the effect of clothing the Ministers of the Crown with the sole 
authority over the executive government of India,—the evils to be apprehended 
from “the urgent desire of satisfying friends, and disarming opponents; of 
conciliating the public, or of avoiding parliamentary discussions;”—yet after 
a decent show of defending the Ministers from such improbable suspicions, he 
concludes with the following passage : ^ 

Still we cannot but admit that the mutabdity belonging to the high offices of admimV 
tration in England, ami the change of measures to which contending parties are often 
pledged, might, if applied to India, nuitci tally allect the stability of our extraordinary 
empire in that country. Dynasties have risen and fallen in the East, without changing 
the laws or manners of the people; and tlicie unquestionably is a fixedness about 
municipal nnd fiscal institutions in India, that renders itiange, even though directed to 
obvious improvement, difficult, and makes periodiud expel uncut extremely dangerous. 
The piesent system of home administration is a most singular one, but at the same 
time it combines elements peculiaily adapted, as well to the political inteiests of our 
own country, us to the good government oi our Indian possessions. 

The reviewer, “ maintaining the positive efficiency und political convcniency 
of the existing system,” proposes to make the Court of Proprietors the 
instrument by which any improvement is to be effected hereafter, cither in the 
distribution of duties at home, or in the iidimiustiution of government abroad. 
He presses strongly upon “ the obvious and increasing utility of this Court, as 
the only medium through which the difficult question of governing India in the 
present day, with all the benefits of a repi tentative system, without its 
official vicissitudes, can be obtained.” 

We earnestly and devoutly hope, if any project of this kind he entertained, 
that the constitution of the Court of Piopiietors may be somewhat changed 
before it is coin ci ted into a parliament for our Eastern territories. We mean 
no allusion to any present propiictor, when we say that if an individual mem¬ 
ber of the Court can, by the purchase of .i’oOO India stock, without any 
election, or inquiry into his character capacity, acquire the right of ha¬ 
rassing and impeding public business, of wasting l lie tune of others by insipid 
harangues, of increasing the Company’s expenditure by moving for mountains 
of papers which can never be read, such a Court ought rather to be re¬ 
stricted in its powers, than la? armed with uew ones, which, under its existing 
conformation, would be available for mischief rather than good. 

With respect to the Court of Directors, which Sir John Malcolm proposes 
to exalt in the scale of authority, the reviewer recommends an improved 
distribution of the business, by which superintendence of the important de¬ 
partments of India., administration should be assigned to previously acquired 

knowledge, 
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knowledge, and not, as at present, to mere seniority. He proposes that 
business now delegated to irresponsible persons, should be personally managed 
by the Directors, who would be answerable to their colleagues and to the 
proprietors for the application of their time and abilities to tlic department 
under their immediate superintendence. He subjoins, however, the following 
remark: 

When the exchangeable value of the patronage possessed individually and collectively 
by the Court of Directors is taken into view, it may well be u matter of surprise that they 
do not possess a greater degree of influence on public affairs than at present; and thnt 
the office itself, the qualification being so easily attainable, is not more an object of 
general ambitiou. It would, theicfore, seem that, however large the amount of 
patronage, there must be somelhing%iost innoxious in the exercise of it, which avoids 
censure bv not attracting notice, and so afltmls the best pinctical reason for the con¬ 
tinuance of this part of the existing >ystem. 

With regard to the local government of India, the reviewer Beems inclined 
to admit the expedient') of a new division and an increase in the number 
of the governments, as well as a change in the political character of the 
Governor general, analogous to that lecommended by Sir John Malcolm. 
He likewise urges (in opposition to the opinions of the last-mentioned writer) 
the policy of establishing one common judicial and fi'-cul s\stem throughout 
the territories of the East-India Company. Sir John conceives that much 
mischief arises from “ the continued effort to apply the same general rules, 
principles, and institutions, to every part of our extended and diversified 
empire;" the reviewer urges, on the other hand, that “ with the fact before 
ns, that the bigotted and comparatively barbarous Mahoinednn conquerors of 
India did succeed in giving gome uniformity to their general administration, it 
is difficult to admit that it would be merely hopeless to look for a similar 
result under a government free from religious intolerance, and possessing the 
advantages of civilization and knowledge." This argument would hold, if 
Sir John Muicolm hud maintained the absolute impracticability of the plan; 
but it is no argument against its mischief and impolicy, to allege what the 
bigotted and barbarous Musulmans after all only imperfectly performed. 

The reviewer considers the fact to be established by the authorities' under 
hie notice, that “ the natives of India are, in point of moral character, fully 
equal to judicial employment;" he, therefore, leaijs to those who recommend 
their admission into high offices. When the fuct is made apparent to us, 
we shall be ready to join in the above recommendation; and can now agree 
with the reviewer in thinking that “ their gradual introduction into the higher 
offices ought not to be regarded as entirely impracticable." 

On the judicial branch of the administration in India, the only improvement 
recommended by the reviewer is a revision of the existing laws and regulations. 
The projected introduction of the punchyet, or court of arbitration, whatever 
utility it may possess in the manner in which it is now employed, under the 
authority of the superior courts, is admitted by the reviewer not to be adapted 
to an improved and improving people like the Hindoos of the present day. 
The warm terms of commendation bestowed by. Sir John Malcolm upon this 
form of trial are thus adverted to iq the review 

Hie honest pleasure which our author must have felt, in seeing a province which had 
been for some years a scene of desolation and disorder, present the appearance of return¬ 
ing tranquillity and prosperity, may have led him to give too high a colouring to tha 
effects of a system of law which » only fitted to the very simplest state of society, and 

which 
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which tecum expedition by the total absence of professional knowledge and established 
procedure. 

Upon the subjects treated in the last chapter of Sir John Malcolm's work,— 
the British community in India,—the Anglo-Indians,—propagation of Chris¬ 
tianity—and the state of the Press,—the reviewer coincides with that author 
in urging the expediency of maintaining the existing principles of administra¬ 
tion. “ Such sentiments,” he says, “ are, in fact, common to the great 
majority of those who have carried any practical knowledge of the natives of 
India and the local administration to the discussion of these important ques¬ 
tions.” He observes that there are individuals'with whom the propagation of 
their creeds is so primary an object, as to produce in them a neglect of the 
more homely considerations of practicability fflld prudence. " To such stirring 
spirits,” he adds, “ the colonization of a very old, a very densely peopled, 
and a veiy distant country, the conversion of eight millions of bigots, and 
the establishment of a free press in India, are points of easy attainment, 
involving no sacrifice but that of the prejudices and conveniences of an arbi¬ 
trary government. Their voice here and elsewhere has of late been loud.” 

The reviewer enters somewhat fully into the questypn respecting the press; 
he says, justly, that the abolition of the ceusoiship by Lord Hastings, and the 
substitution of regulations, made no essential alteration in the restrictions on 
the press. “ However it might have suited the interest of individuals,” he 
observes, “ to assert that the substitution of these declaratory and pro¬ 
hibitory regulations, for the censorship, had given an inci eased latitude of 
discussion to the periodical press—it was obvious that, substantially, the matter 
remained as before: in short, that the alteration only extended to the per¬ 
mission of printing that without inspection which, practically, under the former 
system, could not have fnilcd to receive the imprimatur of the censor.” 

In further corroboration of his argument, the reviewer quotes from one of 
the works at the head of the article,* the following passage, as embodying, 
in a very few words, the common sense of the whole subject: 

A representative government and a free press are naturally co-existing political cir¬ 
cumstances ; the freedom of the press prevents the representative system from de¬ 
generating into a mere form; it is the element without which political vitality could not 
survive; but, in a government where every authority centers in the executive, the 
freedom of the press is an antagonist principle, always rending to the dissolution of 
of the administrative conformation. Sic vote, mc jubeo, when once the government 
have adopted a measure, roust be the maxim of all despotisms discussion and 
implicit obedience are incompatible; and the only quarter from whence a control, 
consistent with the duration of an empire, can be exerted over public functionaries in 
India, is England. 

The reviewer adds to this statement, that whatever speculative good may 
be prognosticated from the establishment of a free press in India,—even the 
extension of Christianity—It would be open to the grievous risk of extinguish¬ 
ing all in a sudden agony of political convulsion. 

The article we have here brought under our reader’s notice is ably written: 
those who attach a degree of demi-official importance to the political opinions 
expressed in this work, will, we think, perceive in the article pretty con¬ 
vincing proofs that the supreme executive government is not much influenced 
by the clamour of certain malcontents; and that no essential changes are 
contemplated iu the existing form of government for British Indio. 

W e 

tetter to sir Charles Forbes, oa the Administration of Indian Affairs,” b> a Civil Servant. 
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We pQBs next to an article in the Monthly Hevieto,* devoted to a critique 
on the valuable work of Sir John Malcolm, which was the principal subject of 
the preceding article. The writer of this article commences with the topic 
which in the Quarterly Review formed the last,—the press in India. It is 
gratifying to us to find that although this reviewer considers (very erroneously) 
Sir John Malcolm as the avowed opponent of Mr. Mill, and as “ the general 
apologist of the Company ;” and regards him ns a writer whose sentiments, 
“ on any branch of Indian administration,” arc therefore to be received with 
caution; yet, upon the question of the press, he coincides entirely with him : 

Yielding to no men (says the reviewer) in the zealous determination to uphold the 
principles of rational freedom, wherever their operation is practicable, we are yet 
thoroughly convinced of the ninthly and majlnns of attempting to opply them, fm 
ages to come, to the state of society in India. Our empire in that country is avowedly 
a despotism—a beneficent despotism, indeed, it should lie the public care to render it. 
Many generations must puss away before, if ever, a dawn of libeitv can be cautiously 
opened upon the benighted Asiatic mind ; and whenever we hear the cant of democracy 
employed in asserting the lights of a free press in India, we can only attribute the 
attempt, either to a political fanaticism, width is imnpaMe of sane judgment, or to 
vioi r/>unit'Jt/itlol flevt'iii rtf mu, Iwf A free press in India would he an uttei anomaly 
in a despotism ■ the cojifinuamc of its existence must eiisme the subversion of the 
power which fostered it. 

This reviewer is not disposed to admit that th«u original acquisition of our 
extensive power is justifiable in any point of view; he says wo had never a 
right to plant a foot on the soil of India; and the aggressions of the natives, 
though ever so tash, were watranted upon the broad maxims of self-defence. 
Having acquired the empire, however, he acknowledges we could not re¬ 
linquish it without indicting a new injury on the people; and he adds: “ Wc 
sincerely believe, moreover, that all India has gained largely l>y the supremacy 
of our sceptre; and on the reality of Lite benefits which it may confer upon the 
natives must the true glory of our dominion be based.” 

In the brief remarks upon the character of the two branches of Indian 
government, the home and the local, the reviewer considers that the incon¬ 
veniences in the forms of both are “ universally acknowledged;” and that 
“ it is admitted ” that the whole system, in its present operation, is utterly 
unequal to the enormous extension which our power has received since its 
enactment. These rather gratuitous nssci tions arc followed up by the follow¬ 
ing remarks, singularly at variance with the sentiments expressed in the 
artiele contained in the Quarterly Review , as well as those generally entertained 
by unbiassed persons: 

The most glaring and primary imperfections are to be found in tbe nature of the con¬ 
trolling Indian administration in England, So anomalous a system of government it 
perhaps never before entered into the head of man to conceive. Mr. 1’itt’s bill was 
declared by himself to have been [to be] only a temporary experiment, amidst a choice 
of inconveniences; and that some great change has become necessary, if only to suit 
the prodigious aggrandizement of the empire within the last forty years, no well- 
informed perspn will be hardy enough to deny. The present constitution of tbe 
government is a strange medley of functions, between a Board of Control and a Court 
of Directors: the members of the former being British statesmen, bringing to their 
office no peculiar acquaintance with India; and those of the latter not statesmen at all, 
but individuals chosen by accident, through commercial and monied interest, or private 
intrigue. Yet the Board of Control are the real political governors of India, and the 
1 • Com t 
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Court of Directors the dispensers of patronage, and, in theory at least, the nomi¬ 
nators to the highest offices of the state. 

Let us just observe how the Quarterly Reviewer treats this objection as to 
the qualifications of these two component parts of the home government of 
our Indian empire, the anomaly of which he justly regards as palliating the 
anomalous character of its government. That reviewer considers that the 
distinction between the Court of Directors and the Board of Control, in 
respect to detailed knowledge of Indian affairs, is immaterial, and that in the 
parliamentary responsibility to which the members of the Board of Control 
are subject for the general conduct of these affairs, the nation has n security 
that no act of oppression will he committed by the servants of the Company. 

There appears, in short, in the passage in Ihe Monthly Kevicw now under 
consideration, a tendency to fall into the vulgar error of applying to our 
Indian government the same political maxims as arc applicable only to ordinary 
cases. 

This article concludes with the following reflections, too vague and indis¬ 
tinct in their application to be of much value; 

The whole labile of our Indian admit.NiruWon must be taken under revision to meet 
the exigencies of the empue. A s\s'em applicable to the reason of progressive do¬ 
minion may be totally inconsistent with an established and stationary order of things. 
The very tranquillity and apparent security of our power must have a tendency to relax 
the springs of all bur institutiAhs, to conveit the duties of the state into a mere sluggish 
r inline, und to promote lethargy and inaction in the civil and militaiy services. Even 
the relations ol the subordinate sets ants of government with the natives, will need a 
watchful supeuntendence to avert consequences of incalculable mischief If ever, in 
the pride of power, it be foigotten, by what means our empire has been established, its 
downfall will he precipitated by our own hands. Unshaken firmness and activity in 
our government, tempered with a scrupulous rcgaul to the religious prejudices and 
tivil lights of the people of India, tan alone command their respect and win tbeir 
affection. The sincere desire to improve their moral and pohticul condition must be 
exeieised with the utmost caution and prudence in its gradual operation. Such alto¬ 
gether can he the only path of successful duty, and may afford the only hope of per- 
p tu.iting our empire. 

We now proceed to n third article (a review of Sir John Malcolm’s work, 
and of Mr. Lushiugton’s History of the Institutions of Calcutta), published in 
the lintish Critic .* 

1 he writer commences by deploring the apathy with which the British empire 
in the Hast is regarded by its possessors. lie observes that “ the great body of 
the nation, the Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled, the mass of 
their most intelligent and influential constituents, the lights of the law and the 
church, the ornaments of either university, our eminent merchants, our historical 
and political students, know very little more of the East-Indies than of Pekin or 
I imbuctoo.” That there is ample ground for imputing apathy to the people of 
England respecting India is true; but the general imputation here is much too 
large and unlimited. The Quarterly Reviewer will not-.admit the justice of 
Sir John Malcolm’s very modified reproach, that “Indian affairs do not receive a 
sufficient degree of attention from Parliament:” the reviewer alleges, in disproof 
of Sir John’s assertion, that “ two subjects connected with India have recently 
engaged the public attention; the one the war with the Burmese, and the 
other the state of the press in India. On both, the most complete information 
has, on the motion of different members of the Housq of Commons, been 

laid 
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laid before Parliament and the country : the usual Parliamentary attention has, 
therefore, been given to the matters in question; and if no ulterior proceeding 
has taken place, the presumption is, that none was required.”—Now, what 
would the reviewer say if another writer had affirmed that, because a multi¬ 
tude of excellent publications had appeared at different times, respecting India, 
therefore, the people of England must be well acquainted with the subject? 
This is a plain pcitlto principii: the material fact to be proved is that the 
information has been read, examined, and understood. 

The impression of the writer in the Cntic is that the unnatural apathy he 
deplores will speedily disappear, through causes which he specifies. 

Entertaining nil opinion decidedly hostile to the aggrandizing policy alleged 
to have been pursued by former governments in India, and particularly the 
system of Lord Wellesley, the #Hter, nevertheless, confesses his conviction 
that a perseverance in the neutral scheme of policy was subsequently im¬ 
practicable, and that the British empire in India could no| have been preserved 
without measures contrary to that scheme, so pertinaciously enforced from 
home. * 

The opinion entertained by the reviewer of the nature of the Anglo-Indinn 
empire, appears from the following passage :— 

The conquest of India by Britain is of a very peculiar kind; it lias little or no 
resemblance to former triumphs in that country it was not planned or desired by the au¬ 
thorities at home. The express the repeated, the persevering orders fr^n this country 
to abstain from aggrandireineni, might almost suffice to Generate the mother country 
from the blame which attaches to the lr.itiMiuion, and leave her nothing but the honour 
of having produced the men, and furnished the menus by which,that mighty empire 
was won. Yet, still, if she is required to produce the title-deeds to her Indian 
estate, she has nothing to bring into court hut her sword. Justice and equity have little 
to say on the occasion. She rules in India by the self-same title by which thu Spum.ittls 
rule in JVItxico, or the Saxons in Britain; and it is only by the use which romuins to be 
made of her power, that she can distinguish herself from the vulgar herd of usurpers 
and conquerors, and atone, in some measure, for the assumption of an authority of 
width the on gin* was decidedly unjust. 

With respect to the question as to what should be the future government for 
India, this reviewer gives no decided opinion, unless it may be inferred from 
his remark that “ the great argument for continuing the present system i.s that 
to improve established institutions is generally wiser and more advantageous 
than to form new ones;” and that if this argument were overruled, ‘‘the 
nation would readily adopt the opinion delivered by Mr. Canning in 1813, tliut 
if it were determined to dissolve the Company, there would be no great 
difficulty in devising a better instrument for governing India.” lie adopts, 
implicitly, the sentiments of Sir John Malcolm in regard to Lord Cornwallis’s 
measures respecting the revenue, police, and courts of justice; anti his urgent 
recommendation of cautious proceedings, and of adapting our improvements 
to the prejudices and habits of the people of India. 

The state of Christianity in India claims a large share of the reviewer’s 
attention, and excites no little warmth in him. Notwithstanding his subscrip¬ 
tion to the eloquent appeal of Sir John Malcolm, in behalf of abstaining from 
measures in opposition to the prejudices and rooted habits of the Hindoos, 
and of givjng time “ for the slow and silent operation of the desired improve¬ 
ment, with a constant impression that every’ attempt to accelerate this end 
will be attended with thd danger of its defeathe still inveighs against the 
government of India forthe * systematic neglect of Christianity,” and blames 

Mr. 
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Mr. Burke’s outrageous philippic against the Indian government, solely be¬ 
cause “ he never mentions the utter neglect with which Christianity was 
treated in the East!” Our conclusion is that Mr. Burke esteemed the 
passiveness of the Company upon this point a merit; and it was not his 
business to exhibit their virtues, but to exaggerate and caricature their alleged 
defects. 

Neither of the three writers, whose opinions on the subject of Indian ad¬ 
ministration we have here recorded, has contemplated the transfer of authority 
from the Company to the Crown, as a tineifud non towards improvement; 
neither has stigmatized the Company’s government as unjust, mischievous, or 
radically bad. That it is not defective it would be folly or madness to con¬ 
tend ; but we may perceive, from the diversity which preyails amongst those 
who think upon the subject, that it would Itte difficult to find many who would 
agree in their views of what is deficient, or in a scheme for improving what 
all admit to need improvement. If h government were now, for the first 
time, to be devised for British India, it would probably never enter the head 
of any politician, theoretical or practical, to prdpose such a system of rule as 
that by which India is now governed. But it does not, therefore, follow that 
the system Is objectionable: an argument for a contrary conclusion seems 
rather to follow. Nothing but experience could demonstrate what was 
suited to the peculiar-circumstances of such a country as India; an experiment, 
made by accj^lent rather than design, has so far succeeded, that unbiassed 
persons, convinced of tflb defects in the form of government so introduced, 
deprecate a change in that form, ahd recommend partial remedies, to be 
applied to evils not inherent but accidental. We have no doubt that many 
other experiments might have been tried without such a result ; that not one 
of thp multitude of constitutions, of every shape, size, and colour, with 
which the pigeon-holes of the French revolutionists were filled, would 
have been better adapted for llindoostan than its present government, many of 
the objectiQns to which are the result of inexperience, want of information, 
or, as one of the writers we have just quoted says, “ more premeditated de¬ 
signs of mischief.” 

It is amusing to compare the sentiments contained in the articles,,we have 
referred to, with the notable disquisition upon India in the Westminster Review 
of last year (a work to which, since the affair of the Greek loans, we should 
he inclined to pay less regard than ever), wherein the Indian government was 
represented as the cause of the miser} of its people, to whom, it is au¬ 
daciously asserted, “ we have not communicated scarcely any thing really worth 
their having!” 

Discarding all such gross and palpable misrepresentations, gtul rejecting the 
testimony of those who are incited by party feelings and malice to abuse the 
understandings o'f the ignorant, wo shall find that public writers entertain 
a tolerably just esteem for the*existing form of administration for India, and 
may thence derive some argument for concluding that the bulk of the nation 
are little inclined to see the East-India Company divested of its territorial 
rights for the sake of indulging speculative schemes, which threaten injury to 
our constitution on one hand, and loss of empire on the other. 
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THE PROGRESS OF INQUIRY INTO TIlE LEARNING 
- OF INDIA. 

[Concludedfrom p. 64.] 

Thb chronology of the Hindus was one of'the peculiarities of their system, 
which first attested European attention, alter it was directed towards them 
upon literary and philosophical principles; the remote antiquity which they 
claimed firr themselves was reS8ily*aasented (to by those .who could credit the 
extravagant in the annals of China or Hindustan, whilst they refused to listen 
to the much more reasonable demands upon their belifif in the Mosaic record: 
this delusion, however, could not prevail a moment after the subject ceased to 
be obscurely visible, and. wtfen ppt only its«dbsurdity, but itsartificial character, 
became distinctly perceptible. To supply the requisite illustration was one of 
the early subjects of Sir Wm. Jones^labours; and in his Etjay on the Chro- 
nology of the H^ktus and£$s supplement, h^j«icxhibitcd 1. cprrect outline of 
the system, and endeavoured to^npduee it tqiflpnal limits. v . 

The matter of the universe innall |ndian -systems is eternal, but its forms 
are finite; alt existing beings, even tfite gods, are from time to time destroyed, 
and the whole^eturns«to Estate without shape, anfFVoid : tliehe periods of 
destruction are of more of less frequent occurjj^ice, according to the ini* 
portanqe of the qbject destroyed. Tjje world of man perishes at much briefer 
intervals than the worlds of the gods ; destructions are also partial or complete, 
and the race of living beings mayjje Hwept away by a deluge without the 
substance of the great globe itself suffering any material disorganization: 
from these notions of cosmogony have arisen the rudiments of Hindu chro¬ 
nology, as tjje attempt to adjust ihe^eriods of destruction, minor or major, 
partial or entire, has led to the artificial construction of the stages of the 
world. - v, * 

The shortest period in Hindu chronology is an age, or a Yuga: four of 
these constitute one Mahayuga; seventy-one of these are under the control 
of a J£emi, and the aggregate is thence denominated a Manwantnra. There 
are fourteen Menus, and" the total of their reigns constitutes a Calpa, when all 
the inferior worlds perish with their inhabitants: the gods and sages nlone 
survive. A Calpa is a day of Brahma; his night is of equal duration; three 
hundred and sixty-five double Calpas make up his year, and he exists a hundred 
years; after which the annihilation is^ptire. All this is clearly mythological*, 
and has nothing to do with real chronology, or even astronomical calculations. 

The duration of a Mahayqga, or aggregate of four ages, is 4,320,000 years, 
and it is a question why this should have been chosen# Sir Wm. Jones is 
disposed to refer its origin to the number of<years in which a fixed star seems 
to move through a degree of a great circle or 25,920; but we dir not think bis 
reasons very satisfactory. The most plausible, is that 432, which seems to be 
the basis of the Indian system, is a. sixtieth of the above Sum, and sixty is a 
number familiar to Indian computation: and that the two periods, 4,320,000 
and 25,920, fyavc among their common divisors 6,9,12,18, 30, 72, &c., which 
numbers, with their several multiples, especially in a decuple progression, 
eonstitutee^some of the mo*t celebrated periods of the Chaldeans, Greeks," 
Tartars, and dten of the Indians. It is now, however, perhaps too late to trace 
tfee principles on whk?Ji this adjustment was made; and it is Sufficient to feel 
satisfied that it dmttnatea from imagination, and not from science. We shall 
have occasion to revert to the subject, as Sir Wm. Jones only led the way in 
Asiatic Journ, Vel. XXIII, No. 134. 2 C the 
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the inquiry, and was followed by several eminent writers, whose contributions 
we shall bewailed upon tor notice. * ' 

Besides the mythological chronology. Sir Williaid particularizes that which 
may be termed mytho-historical, and exhibits the series of the Avatars, or 
descents of Vishnu, and of the chief monarchs of India of the solar and 
lunar race. 

The Avatars are ten, of which one, Kalki, is yet to come: the orthodox 
system assigns them all to Vishnu, to vrhoin; as the preserving power, they are 
mosf appropriate, as they took*place for,, thprotection of mankind. The 
Saiva Puranas, however, enumerate a number of Avatars of that deity, who 
appear to have been the teachecd^of tf$£ sect: the incarnation of Buddha is of 
a questionable character, and Beems to have been borrowed from a hostile sect. 
Sir Wm. Jones colours with the Chinese authorities as to the date of Buddha, 
and places him about a thousand years before our era. From this,‘>and from 
a Hindu verse cited from the Bhagdbadamrita,'* which in his translation 
makes the birth bf Buddhq^^^ave taken plac# k ln thenar 1002 of the 
Kali age, be argues that thi||PpF began ojply about 2,000 years before the 
Christian era, not 3,000 as usually asserte#. In this, however, he is wrong, 
as the proper translation should be “ ifofcr the expirationidf the second thou¬ 
sand of the years of Kadi, Buddha appeareddtfu&eqyently tlfls stanza concurs 
with the received, opinion, and with the Chinese authorities, placing the 
beginning of the Kali SjBoO, and Buddha 1,000 years before the birth of 
Christ. * 

Of the fourteen Manwantaras of the present great period, six have passed, 
and we are now in the middle of the seventh. The presiding Menu is Vaivas- 
wata, the son of Surya, or the Sun: his descendants in the male line consti¬ 
tute the Surya-vans, or solar family, Whilst the descendants of his daughter, 
by Buddha, the son of the moon, form the lifhar line. These princes the 
Hindus affectvto trace through the three first age^to the year 2000 .of the 
present; after which their authorities assume the prophetic strain, and des¬ 
cribe various families who exercised the sovereign authority in modern and 
Corrupt days, until they suppose the whole frame of civil society to be dis¬ 
solved. * 

Sir Wm. Jones has collected the lists of the princes, and endeavoured to 
adjust the collateral lines with much shrewdness, but no very great success : 
the fault was not his, but that of his materials. He took his lists from a sort 
of compendium of the Puranas, compiled by Radhakant; but Hindus of 
the present day, however learned anflr acute, entertain too contemptible a 
notion of history to be capable of investigating its details with accuracy or 
care; the compilation, in this respect, is therefore, we doubt not, very loosely 
made: in fact, we question its being compiled at all, and it appears to us to 
be taken solely from the Vishira Pp|anb, with a fow blunders of no trifling 
moment. 

Whatever may be thought of the chronology of these kings, or of the 
circumstances recorded of them, we see no reason to question their existence) 
the order of their succession, or the main events of their reigns. When 
translated out of the language of the marvellous into that of probability, there 
is a general consistency in the narrative 1 which shews it not to have been the 
product of arbitrary imagination, and there is an impliied avowal in several of 
the Puranas, that it was derived, not from such visionary beings as aunts and 
inspired sages, but trom professional chroniclers, Sutas and Magadhas, mere 
men of flesh and blood. That their records were not preserved with much 

care 
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care maybe conceded; and hence"anomalies in succession and conflicting 
dates; but it is not unlikely that' much confusion has been made by later 
authorities, in attempting to new-model the ancient stories: hence would 
seem to here arisen the perplexities in Buchanan’s elaborate tables of the 
genealogies of the Hjndps; they are .taken from the Shagavat, Hart Varna, and 
Vanth Latai the first is the most modern of 4he Puranas, and the author has 
made'.ample additions'to legend and tradition, from stores of which we are 
unapprized. , The Hari Vanth is an,, appendage* to the Mahabhamta of very 
questionable authenticity, and the Lata is—we do not pretend to know 

what. Here again, therefore, labour and talent have been at work on very 
suspicion*,, jf not treacherous, ground,* and^tfee subject is^yet to be investi¬ 
gated, with a due appreciation of the authorities to be followed. Bentley, 
and even Wilford, seem to*have contented^hemselves with the list furnished 
by Sir Wjn.»Jones, and have implicitly copied its mistakes. 

The supplement to the chronology of the Hindus contains comments on a 
passage iq, an astronomical writer, Varaha ragi ha. s on the position of the 
colures in ihe days of Parasara, the father ejfelplfea, by which it appears that 
the solstitial points were then in the ^fsterisms Dhanishtha and Aslesha, whilst 
in the time of the wjgter thtey were inTurvavasu and Uttarash&rha, add that, 
consequently, Pprusara must hate written within tweltb centuries before our 
era. But as Parasara was the grandson of Vasishtha, the preceptor of Rdma, 
the date of that demi-god is thus brought far beloilNihc limits assigned to it by 
the Hindu chronologers, and the whole computation is necessarily subjected 
to a like reduction. We have no injection to this general inference; but the 
import and authenticity of the citation have been made the subject of ve¬ 
hement discussion, to which we must hereafter recur: the manner in which it 
is brought forward and commented on by Sir Wm. Jones, is a happy illustr*. 
tion of his^tact and talents. 

The essay on the Indiaq^odiac affords another instance of his promptitude ' 
in seizing upon leading objects, in which he could not have been deeply stu¬ 
died. The immediate object of the essay was to refute the assertion of Mon- 
tucla, that it was highly probable that the Hindus received both the solar and** 
lunar divisions of their zodiac from the Greeks, through the intervention of 
the Arabs; the argument contradicting this is the specification of the twelve 
signs and twenty-seven mansions* in the vocabulary of Amara Sinha, which 
was written. Sir William Jones maintains, befoqgr the Christian era. This 
date, however, has been denied, an cL gi t is difficult to prove it, although it 
does not follow that it is, thereforefw rong. However this may be, there 
can be no question that the work preceded the period at which science 
flourished amongst the Arabs* and the testimony is perfectly available for the 
purpose for which it is adduced by Sir Wiyjmn Jones; he might have added 
to this the testimony of the Arabs the$sef*to, who acknowledge that they 
borrowed some of their astronomy from the Hindus. The latter, therefore, 
owe nothing on this score to the Arabs: how far they were possibly indebted 
to the Greeks will be better discussed hereafter, as the subject so well started 
by Sir William Jones was subsequently further developed by the maturer re¬ 
searches of Mr. Colebroolce. We may observe however that the antiquity 
and originality of Indian astronomy are yet for from determined. The con¬ 
clusions of Baiily and Playfair seem to require some modification with respect 
to the extremely remote periods at which they supposed the Hindus to have 
made actual observations, hut in other Respects they are unasaailed by the 
most competent' authorities; and La Place concludes that the Hindu aatro- 

2 C 2 nomy 
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nomy is prior to that of the Greeks, and De Lambre acknowledges tint it is 
their own. 

An essay, not altogether unconnected with the preceding, which occurs in the 
third volume of the Researches, upon the lunar year of the Hindus, is a 
translation of the calendar with notes of the principal festivals. We look 
upon this as one of the president’s least successful attempts, and feci exceed* 
ingly disappointed at the meagre account he has given of the occasions of the 
religious observances. His comments are very short and unsatisfactory; they 
are not accompanied by the legends accounting for the festivals, nor enlivened 
by a detailed description of the ceremonies v observed, nor illustrated by what 
the author could have so well elected, a comparison with the sacred celebra¬ 
tions of antiquity. ' We presum! the essay was prepared in haste, under a 
feeling which evidently influenced Sir William Jones on different occasions, 
and has not been without its efftlifc upon his successors, that contributions- 
were scarce and something must be done to keep the attention of the Society 
alive. This subject may, therefore^ be considered as untouched, and we can 
scarcely conceive one more interesting to literary habits than the comparison 
we have suggested. Von Hammer prosecuted it partially in his Analysis of 
the Researches , but his oriental materials, confinedt-as they, were to this essay, 
were defective. , ' r ' 

The mind of Sir William seems to have bean fully alive to the novelty of 
his studies, and to the necessity of his placing himself in the Van in various 
excursions to throw open a path to succeeding investigation. It is no mean 
proof of his superiority, that he has been followed h/-no one throughout his. 
extensive career, and that in some of hShuidertakings he has found few or 
no imitators. We have noticed a case in which he stands alone, and in his 
essay on the musical system of the Hindus he has had but one to follow 
him. • 

The introductory remarks, in his description of the music of the Hindus, 
are written with great elegance and enthusiasm, afhl evince his love of the 
art, whilst his comments upon the system display very considerable know¬ 
ledge of its theory. The musical inodes of the Hindus arc constructed upon 
the perception of the two phenomena, upon which,, all melody depends, the 
succession of seven harmonic sounds accordingly as each takes the lead, and 
the different intervals which occur upou two of those tones as compared with 
those of the other five: ihg,Hindus, in short, possess the regular gamut, and 
the varieties of arrangement, which we denominate keys. They have also a 
system of sot-fa-ing, contracting the names of the seven notes to their initia¬ 
tory syllables, and reading them sa, n, ga, nia, pafdha, ni, which is at any 
rate more intelligible than our otfn whimsical extract from a monkish hymn; 
and they possess various contyiffenccs for the notation of melodies; they 
profess also to divide the noiHhnore minutely than is found necessary in 
modern systems, and reckon twenty^two srutis, or'quarters and thirds of a 
note, in their octave. The modes enumerated by the authority followed by 
Sir William Jones amount to nine hundred and Bixty, from which he selects 
twenty-three as the most decidedly marked; but in most systems the num¬ 
ber is considered to be thirty-six: each of these has its ansa, the tonic or 
key-note, and the graha and nyasa, which Sir William Jones proposes to 
consider as the mediant and dominant. He has given us the scales of the 
modes, and an air arranged from the notation of the %nscrit original; a few 
more illustrations of this nature would no doubt be highly acceptable to such 
men as Dr. Burney, of whom Sir William Jones justly observes, he gives dig¬ 
nity 
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nity to the character of a modern musician, by uniting it .with that' of a 
scholar and philosopher. , 

The passion of the Hindus for personification follows them every where f 
and we find the principal modes, or Rkgas, turned into demi-gods, and subor¬ 
dinate modifications into Raginis, or the brides of the Rdgaa j this, however, 
is the work of poets not of musicians, and without interfering with science 
has given rise to some pleasing versification. Another singularity, which is 
leas easily understood; is the conceit that the Rdgas are appropriated to 
certain hours and *eesons,fand that to perform them at any other is more 
monstrous than to sing out of time or tune. With regard to the marvellous 
effects of music, the Hindus are as oreduious as the Greeks. We may add 
that the only native siugers and players, whom Europeans are in the way of 
hearing in most parts of India, are regarded by their scientific brethren in 
much the same light as a ballad-singer afethe corner of the streets, by the 
Primo Sopranw of the Italian opera. 

An essay of no less elegance than the jpreceding is, that on the mystical 
poetry of the Persians and Hindus, and is Ufthgtratcd by a beautiful transla¬ 
tion of a beautiful poem, the Songs of Jat/tu&foa. The mysticism of the Per¬ 
sians, their divine love, and their earthly expression, of it, are well described 
in the usual style orour author, wild with more genius than labour, throws 
off at once a slight but characteristic and graceful sketch of thfe whole, leaving 
the parts to be filled up by subsequent industry. tfhe history of Sufyism is 
yet to be developed. It partakes in its leading principles of the tenets of the 
Vedanta philosophy of file Hindus, but whether it originated from that, or 
from a spirit of quietism which &gpfces the passages cited by Sir Wil liam 
Jones from Borrow and Necker, amf which has evidently diffused itself over 
a great part of' 'the ancient and modern world, may be regarded as doubtful; 
its progress in Mohammedan Asia, and the lives of its chief professors, some 
of whom fell martyrs to the faith, are to be yet investigated; and its techni¬ 
calities, which border close upon the cabalism of the Jews, are also to be 
described more in detail than they have yet been in the Asiatic Researches : 
indeed the subject, although full of interest, has scarcely been resumed, 
we are indebted to the Bombay Transactions for the chief additions to our 
knowledge on this head. 

Notwithstanding, however, we admit the merits of this essay, we wish the 
accuracy of the comparison between the roystic'jMjetry of the Persians and 
Hindus had been more fully developed, for we are*not at all satisfied that the 
raptures of the former are known to'the latter, or that they ever express a 
feeling of passionate lovfe'for the deity, either absolutely or figuratively: 
unless where their modern writers imitate the Mohammedan Sufis, as is the 
case in some of the popular hymns to Krishna, especially those of Mira Bai. 
But that the emblematical theology, which ^phagoras admired and adopted, 
prevails amongst the Hindus,- requires further proof than the loves of Krishna 
and Radha, considered by Sir William to typify the reciprocal attraction 
between the (Heine goodness and the human soul. That there is a mystical 
connexion between die two personages may*'be admitted, but it is one in 
harmony with the whole system of Indian mythos ; and Radha is to Krishna 
what Lakshmi is to Vishnu, Uma to Siva,,and Saraswati to Brahma, part of 
and one with himself, or his divine energy personified. At the same tune it is 
not impossible thafSqp extatics exercised some influence upon Hindu personi¬ 
fications, when Radha was introduced into the story of Krishna. She is a 
modern graft, and is not to be found in the earlier histories of that demigod. 

Even 
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Even in the Vishnu Furana she finds no place, and is chiefly indebted for her' 
deification to the Brahma Vaivartta: the popularity of her worship seems to 
have originated, about four or five centuries ago, with Ballabhacbari, in die 
Upper Provinces, and Chaitanya, in Bengal; we understand she has not yet 
made her way into the Peninsula. The songs of Jaya Deva might be. thought 
to disprove these assertions, as their'author, according to Sir Win. Jones, is 
said to have flourished before Calidas. We presume that this must have been 
told him by some of the pundits of Bengal, who «re ever exceedingly ignorant 
and indifferent about biographical verity; and we dd W not believe it occurs in 
any tangible shape; on the contrary, the history of Jaya Deva is familiarly 
known in Western India; he is one oP the saints of the Bhakta Mala, and 
performed, according to that veracious chronicle, many miracles, amongst 
others restoring his wife to animation, after her decease. The precise period 
of his existence is not mentioned; but it was subsequent to the Mohammedan 
conquest, to the re-establishment of the worship of Jagannat'h, and apparently 
to the date of Ramanand; so that it could not have been earlier than the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century.** This date will agree well enough with the 
period at which the worship of Ratha and Govinda became popular. It does 
not detract from the merits of his poems, which are fully of passion and ten¬ 
derness, and exquisitely melodious : the songs lose their lyrical character in 
Sir Wm. Jones’Vtranslation; but the translation is in other respects particu¬ 
larly happy, and would suffer probably by a change of form. In the Astatic 
Miscellany , indeed, we have the Gita Govinda transla^d into verse of various 
metres, in imitation of the original. The author doe^not appear; we rather 
suspect it to have been Sir William himse|f|who may have published it experi¬ 
mentally, and was not satisfied with the result: it is in fact much less elegant 
and musical than his prose. 

Sir Wm. Jones's Essay on the Indian Game of Chess is very far from satis¬ 
factory, and for a very good reason—he was unable to find any account of the 
game in the classical books of the Hindus. The game which he describes is, 
however, much the same, except that it is broken up Jnto four parties, instead 
qI two, with eight pieces each, and these are arranged round the four sides - of 
the board; the moves are of the same character generally, but are regulated 
by the cast of the dice. In spite, therefore, of the positive testimony of 
Firdausi, and the still more irresistible evidence of the original Indian name, 
Chaturanga, or the four divisions, whence Shatranj, Aredxez, Scacchi, Echecs, 
Chess, are derived, it is very doubtful if the Hindus ever possessed the game 
as it is now played: it depends upon the value of, the terms translated by Sir 
William Jones, king, elephant, horse, and boat, and upon the weight of the 
BhaviBhya Parana, how far they had any approximation to it, and the Chatu¬ 
ranga, after all, looks very like die modern dumper; a sort of tric-trac, or 
backgammon, which appears tdttfcave been known to all.antiquity, to the 
Greeks as well as the Hindus, contrary again to the positive assertion of the 
Persian poet, that nerd, or backgammon, was invented by the minister of 
Nushervan. That there was some affinity between the Ore# and* Hindu 
game may be inferred‘not only from the use of dice, but the name, Passas, 
which corresponds as nearly as possible with Pasah. The subject, however, 
is still open to investigation, and no talent need be ashnmed to stoop to it 
after the example set by the learning of Hyde, and tfcfttaste of Jones. 

The rest of Sir William Jones's papers are: trarahtfions of two inscrip¬ 
tions; notes on the translation of others; conversation with an Abyssinian as 
to the source of the Nile; an account of the second classical book of the 

Chinese; 
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Chinese; note on the origin of the Afghans, and on Major Wilford’s Essay on 
Egypt; a description of his visit to the island of Hinzuan or Johanna; and 
bis anniversary discourses. These last will require some animadversion; of the 
others it is sufficient to observe, that they ton tribute to the objects of the 
society, and do credit to *the zeal, industry, and talent of its illustrious 
founder.' Before proceeding, however, to the Discourses, we may take a 
short view-of what Sir WillMm Jones has etfected for Indian science. 

The use of arsenic in elephantiasis, by the nai|ves of India, was first brought 
by him to the public knowltdge, and the information was not promulgated in 
vain: a late medical, writer of high authority observes, that the ,most active 
and salutary medicine for every form of leprosy, in Europe as well as in Asia, 
is arsenic, and that it has been often found to Succeed where every other 
medicine has been abandoned in despair: the knowledge of what had been 
written on the nature of leprosy, both by ancient and modern authors, dis¬ 
played by Sir William in his introductory note, is a striking proof of hjs indus¬ 
try, and of the facility with which be adapted himself to #ny subject, that 
excited his attention, however foreign to his ordinary studidS. * ’ 

Natural history fou pdp lso a votary in theTresident of the Society, and his 
account of the slow-fliiJsi! lemur would have been worthy of Bnftbn. His 
description of the pangolin is equally interesting: his account.^ the baya pro¬ 
fesses to be a translation; but we ipspect it owes much of merit to the 
translator. The barrenness of the Asiatic Researches in zoology is quite sur¬ 
prizing, particularly nft^the example set by the President, which proved so 
well that the descriptioroof natural products might be highly valuable without 
being strictly technical We havee^lw papers by a subsequent president, Mr. 
Colebrooke, and one or two by other hands, but the sum total is not to be 
named with the result of. Mr. Ilorsfield’s labours, in Java, or of Messrs. 
Diard and Du Vaucel in these very regions. There is the dawn of some 
activity in this department in the volume now published (the 15th); and the 
great oran outan of Sumatra is ap animal of singular zoological interest; the 
account is well drawn upland the illustrations are successful. One impedi¬ 
ment in the way of investigations of this nature has been the want of adequate. 
engravings; accurate draftsmen were procurable, but little success attended 
the transfer of their delineations to copper. The lithographic art being now 
established here, this difficulty is removed, and the drawings in future will be 
at least faithfully represented; we hope this may tempt our naturalists to 
redeem the credit of their country. 

The favourite science of $ir Wm. Jones, however, was botany, and, in 
Bengal, he had ample incitement to indulge his taste. He seems to have 
directed his attention to it at an early period, as in the second volume of the 
Researches, which was published in 1790, wefind him suggesting the design 
of a treatise on the plants of India, and ^inhibiting proofs, that he had 
engaged in the study of them. His next investigation was the spikenard, 
which he identified. with the valerian a jatamansi, chiefly because it is the 
sumbuloal-hin^Pf the Arabs, which is the nardof the Greeks. The evidence 
is certainly strong, and though it is very difficult to conceive how the Greeks 
and Arabs could ever have thought toe jat&mansi fragrant, yet a Hindu 
gave similar testimony, and producing a parcel of toe plant, stated that when 
fresh it is exquisitely and adde<l much to toe scent of rich essences. 

Dr. Eoxburgh seems to Hr been convinced by Sir Wm. Jones's reasoning, 
and concurs in his identificqthgfi. But toe present al)le superintendent of the 
botanical garden evidently entertains a different notion, and states that toe 

valeriana 
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valeriana jal&maiui is little inferior in fragrance to others of the genus vale¬ 
rian, which smell abominably ill !* We must confess, although the subject 
is argued with Sir Wm. Jones’s usual learning and dexterity, we do not think 
he has made out thenase. There is, indeed, a point of no small importance 
to be yet cleared up in the outset of this inquiry, and it is by no means clear 
what the ancients-intended by, nard. The last pf Sir Wm. Jon'cs’a labours 
was in this department, and botany4ias the melancholy honour of crbwning 
his contributions to the labours of the Society His catalogue of select 
Indian plants |s an elegant illustration of the activity of his mind, and forms 
both a tasteful and learned introduction to the completion of that design, 
which it has been reserved for the present day to execute. Botany has been 
cultivated with more success than any other science in India; and the initia¬ 
tory .labours of Sir Wm. Jones have been followed by those of Colebrooke, 
Roxburgh, Carey, and Wallich, both in the Researches , and beyond their 
path, until at length the accumulated fruit of forty years is about to be pre- 
seated tq^the acceptance of thcrpublic in the volumes of a Flora Indica. 

• Med, and PhlL Tran*. Calcutta Med. Society. 
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THE VICES j£)F TIME. 

Time is a flatt’rer: on tiie young 
He all his crafty skill employs, % 

Jjpd tells them, wi^^eceitful tongue, 

Of promised gifts, of future joys. 

But when they reach th’ appointed hour 
When Time his pledges should fulfil. 

When wealth should drop in plenteous shower- 
Comes beggary, or sotqs other ill. 

Time is a tell-tale—probing first* 

With kind solicitude our breast, 

Learning our weaknesses—the worst— 

To him, as to a friend, confest; 

Revealing then to us, to all. 

The proofs of every sly offence, 

And leaving us, like fools, to fall 
Victims of silly confidence. 

Time is a thief: he steals our wealth, 

Our joys, nay tears our hopes away; 

He robs us of our youth, our health, 

With felon-laugh at their decay. 1 

To Time 1*11 be a dupe no more, 

%he fiatt’ring, babbling, thievish elf; 
m watch his tricks, Til check his score. 

And cheat him, if I can, myself, 

* * 
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LORD LAKE'S ATTACK OP BHURTPORE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

r a 

Six: Some observations having appeared in the St? James's Chronicle* of 
the 17th-19th of October last, in the shape of a fetter from India* relating 
to the recent capture of Bhnrtpore, which seemed to me to be gratuitously 
intended, or at least calculated, to vilify the djyracter, or hnpngn the conduct, 
of the late General Lordt*ake, in reference* to the attack of Bhurtpore in 
1805, I was impelled, by a sense of justice and duty (in failure of more able 
pens), to endeavour to shew the fallacious grounds of such injurious calumny, 
by addressing a letter to the editor of the same paper, under date the 17th of 
November last; but disappointed by no notice having been taken of that 
letter (although its receipt has been avowed), and the document being reported 
mislaid, and not attended to, owing to the multiplicity of other subject^ I. 
earnestly refer myself, sir, to your good offices, in the hope, that thf attempted 
vindication may be favoured with a place in the impartial, and less perishable 
columns of the Asiatic Journal; to which end I proceed to repeat the sub¬ 
stance of the statement alluded to, and at the same time transmit, for your 
more ready reference, the extract to which it is intended as JBBply.f 

1 most heartily concur in all the praise go justly due to the fine army which 
achieved the conquest of Bhurtpore ; but surely, sir, neither the illustrious 
commander, nor the gaj^ant troops which he commanded, could require or wish 
to see their heroic andfsuccessful valour parasitically emblazoned by invidious 
comparison, at the expense of their m less gallant, thougft not equally success¬ 
ful, brethren, who, under circumstances of far different and inadequate 
equipment, and having to contend with difficulties not to be remedied or sur¬ 
mounted at the time, failed to accomplish the actual capture of the place. 

That attempt, which was ordered by the Supreme Government, was as 
necessary for our national honoftr, which had been treacherously and wantonly 
assailed during the hard-fought action with the foreign enemy, under the walls 
of Dceg, in November 1804, as it was unavoidable and indispensable for 
bringing the war with Holkar and his confederates to an issue, when they had 
leagued themselves with the chief of Bhurtpore, and allied their forces under 
the walls of his capital, whence they were succoured and supplied. And now 
that attempt, or rather the exertions made in its support, are stigmatized in 
the letter alluded to, as having been as “ heartiest as they were headiest!” In 
the genuine spirit of a British commander, Lord Lake persevered in his exer¬ 
tions against Bhurtpore as long as he possessed the means of doing so with 
any possible hops of success. Had he done less, he would have failed in his 
duty to his country, and to the government he served: the issue was in the 
hand of Providence. And here, be it observed, that all the main objects 

* (short 

• The article a^mred and (we believe) in the Time* daily paper, from whence it wa* copied into 

other jewmals^-ffiF * 

* The passages of the article to which the stricture* of chit correspondent particularly relate, are the 
following i—“ Thu»has Bhurtpore, to long the boast and pikla of Hlndooatan, ceased to tower, and at 
last lies humbled In her gore » ^venglag the many gallant fellows who suffered in Lord Lake's attack*. 
which scare as kaarttou ox they syMtAeeuffcw."--" TWe army M under marching orders against the Rajah 
of Alwar, who refuses to gmjtfjhJs minister that attempted to assassinate Ameer Bus, whom the 
Government have patronised. JHHss one of the adventurert tv whom Lord Lake gave away, they toy, 
* jaghire doee te Alwar, for waHTQfany other to accept of it. He (Lord Lake) it seems, had to dispose 
Of many in the some way. This Amaopjlux having never ceased to intrigue and Intermeddle with the 
Alwar g ov er nm ent aver since, had at last three of his fingencut off la a tussle with some fellows In the 
dark ."—" At for (Ms some Ameer Box, who is here, ho taolu o eaoundret." 

Asiatic Journ. Vol. XXIII. No. 134. 2 D 
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(short of the actual fall of the place) which called for the attempt, were 
actually achieved: the Rajah, wearied out by the arduous struggle, sued for 
peace, was happy to return to the relations of amity ’with the Company's 
government, to pay a sum of money, not less than twenty lacs of rupees, 
towards the expenses of the war, and was further compelled to abandon his 
confederacy with our foreign enemies, who would otherwise have continued to 
overrun our provinces, and protracted hostilities at their pleasure, with a 
ruinous expense to our Government of war establishments, injury to our 
subjects, loss of revenue, and loss of reputation too. It would, therefore, 
seem difficult to conceive any becoming motive for such gratuitous and 
unfounded calumny. 

The imputation exhibits in a forcible manner a fresh instance of what we 
have all, perhaps, had occasion to deprecate or deplore, viz. the propensity 
of mankind to judge and decide upon the merits or execution of measures by 
their result: as if mortals could always command success, and that that alone 
- were the only criterion of capacity, fitness, or merit. As well might the 
assault of Allygurh, an enterprise of great daring, have been at the time it 
occurred, or be now, stigmatized with the epithets of rashness and folly, or 
heartless and headless; or the prompt attack of the enemy’s powerful army at 
the battle of Assye, without wuitipgfor the junction of the co-operating divi¬ 
sion, under Colonel Stevenson, hnc^fhc ligroic exertions on those occasions 
not succeeded. 

Those brilliant exploits were of incalculable benefit at the opening of the 
war, and may truly be said to have insured its prompt and prosperous issue. 
Imperative considerations at the time derti&uicd and justified the heroic resolu¬ 
tions to hazard the enterprize in both instances. In the former, the attempt 
was no leas imperiously demanded than its propriety was eventually demon¬ 
strated to all India. The protracted operations of a siege, at the very outset 
of the campaign, would have lmd a baleful influence on all the plans and 
objects of it, and, moreover, in the short space of seven or eight days, a fine 
and well-appointed army, with eighty or ninety pieces of field-ordnance (after¬ 
wards defeated on the plains of Dehly, on the ] 1th of September 1803), would 
have arrived to the succour of Allygurh, and even if not competent to raise 
the siege by force of arms, it could have effectually done so, by crippling the 
operations, cutting off our supplies, and the communication with our pro¬ 
vinces. The success of that brilliant exploit, led by the gallant Colonel 
Monson, and li.M.’s 76th Foot, left the British army at liberty to pursue its 
career of victory, by advancing to meet the enemy’s army on the plains of 
Dehly; by the occupation of that capital, the restoration of its aged monarch, 
(he fall of Agra, and the battle of Laswarrie, which allltellowed in rapid 
succession, within the short space of two months t and the consequent termina¬ 
tion °f the war with Dowlut Raff Scindiah, in Hindostan. 

Or, looking nearer home, the same fallacious criterion might have attached 
the like odium to the great captain of the age, for his assault of Badajos, in 
1812, but for the successful enterprise of General Picton’s drnsion, which, 
having established itself iu the castle or citadel, decided the fete of the place, 
when all the perseverance and heroic gallantry of th| assailants conld not 
overcome the obstacles and determined obstinacy of the defenders of the 
breach, and where the loss sustained considerably deeded all the casualties 
of the three months’ siege of Bhurtpore in 1805,* diring which the besieging 
Winy had not only tc encounter the usual difficulties of a siege, but to con¬ 
tend 

• Badaioa: 1,033killed. 3,787wounded; total 4.822.-Bhurtporej Wiled and wounded, 3,900.. 
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'tend with » rircumvaUating/numerous force of horsto, Ac, under" Uolkar and 
his allies, constantly harassing their operations, intercepting their supplies, 
and always on the alert, at every assault, to molest the camp, and occupy the 
attention of every individual capable of getting under arms, to resist attack 
on one side, whilst tire fortress was assailed on the other.* 

Not satisfied with those endeavonrs to support and favour the besieged, the 
foreign enemy carried into execution, pending the siege, a farther measure for 
distracting the attention and dividing the foace of#the besiegers, by the irrup¬ 
tion of a powerful body of horse, under Ameer Khan, into the fruitful pro¬ 
vince of Rohilkund, where, from connexion of tribe and kindred, that chief¬ 
tain relied on an insurrection in his favour. A less ardent spirit, and a less 
zealous army, might have yielded to such an accumulation of difficulties and 
dangers, and have gratified the hopes of their combined enemies by raising the 
siege; but that heroic commander, and his faithful soldiers, “ animated by bis 
example, and cherished by his applause,’* had not so learned their duty: 
muking perseverance their parole, and providence their countersign, ,the .siege 
was prosecuted with renewed energy, whilst the British and native cavalry 
(whose deeds on the r plnins of Asia will survive the envy of succeeding gene¬ 
rations) pursued the invading force across the Jumna and Ganges, and with¬ 
out allowing the enemy time to plunder,or repose, drove fjiem through the 
fine province of Rohilkund, spee$ly compelling them to retrace their steps, 
and again to seek a resting-place under the walls of Bhurtpore. 

Far be it from me to make any invidious comparisons, my only wish is to 
render the due meed of applause tp oil. I am filled with enthusiastic admin^> 
tion of the magnanimous commander and his gallant comrades, by whom the 
salvation of Europe was achieved; and my only object and motive is to rescue 
from cruel reproach and ungenerous calumny the memory of another illus¬ 
trious and heroic commander, and the meritorious army, whose gallantry, 
fidelity, and zeal, in a more distant, but not less arduous warfare, during the 
contest in question (the Mahrotta war of 1803, 4, 5), excited the admiration 
and gratitude of all India, and called forth the recorded emphatic approbation 
and thanks of the constituted authorities in that country, and in Great 
Britain. 

On this part of the subject I will only udd, I have the happiness to know, 
that sentiments very different from those which has been my painful duty to 
^notice, have been expressed by an officer high in rank, and higher still in esti¬ 
mation, as one of the brightest ornaments of his Majesty’s service, who parti¬ 
cipated in the capture of Bhurtpore, and wiio, when writing on the subject^ 
to friends in this country, rendered»« tribute of ample justice to the merits 
of the gallant ^jfiertions which failed of complete success in 1805; mainly 
ascribing that result to the causes stated in the foregoing observations. 

* I will 

• So great wu the disparity of numbers on these occasions, that It was found necessary to throw our 
cavalry into thq^lsfenslve position or a hollow squaw, with the gaUopen (six-pounder field-piece* 
attached toeocbwfeiment) at the angles; so as to present a front to the surrounding host of hone, which 
thus kept them at arm's-length; for the men in the service of the nsiivd'powcM, who generally provide 
their own horses, are not over-fond of risking their property end livelihood when there is no other booty 
in view than round and graim Throughout that war.ao greatly did Use enemy's horse outnumber ours, 
that to those galloppen, anTto the necessity which was enforced, of retying upon discipline and united 
effort, by not allowing our manJobe drawn into individual or desultory warfare with the enemy, lu 
which, and in the rasnagemerijp their horses, they had many advantages, aided by their vast superio¬ 
rity of number*, it is nodlsptUfffitmpnt to say, tbe salvation of our cavalry may be materially ascribed ( 
and so forcibly was this Impressed on Rie ardent mind of Holkar, that when he soon afterwards fell into 
a state of iiwanity, he was frequently heard-to rave about gailoppsrs and horse-artillery, vowing ha 
would never again have any ether description of ordnance. 

2 D 2 
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I will only trespass further, sir, on your time and valuable pages, by a few 
words more On the concluding part of die letter alluded to, wherein, as if to 
vilify, or indicate contumely, in regard to whatever Lord Lake hBd to do with, 
in the quarter in question, the writer traduces the character of the chieftain 
named Ahmud Bukhbh Khan (the person, no doubt, alluded to by the name of 
Ameer Biix), concluding bis remarks by the ungracious, and, as I apprehend, 
very unmerited epithet, “ as for this same Ameer Bux, who is here, he looks 
a scoundrel." 

If, sir, you will do me the favour to embody with, or add as a note to, this 
letter, the correct and highly honourable description of Ahmud BuLhsh Khan, 
which is to be found in pages 227-8 of your interesting Journal for August 
last,* it a ill abundantly supersede the necessity for my entering into further 
explanation, than merely to add, that the said Nawaub is a gallant soldier, of 
very gentlemanly manners, esteemed and respected by all the distinguished 
public functionaries who have for so many years presided over the affairs of 
the Honourable Company in that quarter and that he was confirmed in the 
possession of a jaghicr, or small independent territory', as were other chieftains, 
through the agency of Lord Lake, under the orders of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, on the behalf of the Honourable Company, in testimony of the sense 
entertained of their fidelity and adherence to the cause and interests of the 
Government of British India, under ^rcurpstances of greater reverse to our 
arms than ever before occurred in that quarterj and in which possessions, I 
am most happy to observe, the Government of the present day has afforded 
to them a salutary and honourable countenance and support against their intri¬ 
guing and envious neighbours. 

I am, sir, &c. 

January lOfA, 1827. Gangeticus. 

* The character given of Ahmud Bukhah Khan m the passage referred to above (which it would be 
Inconvenient to repeat here), as well as his scrv Ices therein m orded, fully bear out our correspondent in 
the praise bestowed upon this iliief; his conduit towaidb the Alwar Baja displayed traits of generosity 
worthy of the brightest examples of antiquity.— IA. 

) In particular, the late A. Seton, Esq., and Sir David Oihterlony i names Which only require to be 
mentioned to exdto the most ardent admiration, respect, and esteem. 


SONNET. 

THE SUTTEE.* 

Her laat fond wishes breathed,—a farewell smile 
la lingering on the calm unclouded brow 
Of yon deluded victim. Firmly now 
She mounts with lofty mien the funeral pile, 

Where lies her earthly Lord. The Brabmin’s guile 
Hath wrought its will;—fraternal hands bestow 
The kindling brand ;—the crackling embers glow. 

And flakes of hideous smoke the skies defile. 

The worthless throng their willing aid supply, 

And pour the kindling oil. The stunning sound 
Of dissonant drums,—the crowd’s exulting era,— 

The failing martyr's pleading voice havedrowned; 
hile fiercely-burning rafters fall around, ^ 

And shroud her form from Horror's straining eye! 

D. L. Ricaaar sox. 

* From a new edition of “ bonnets and other Poems," in the pres*. 
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LEGEND OF THE HINDOO TEMPLE AT TRITCHJSNDOOR. 

The following history of the pagoda at Tritchendoor, or Teruchendoor, 
from the Pooranam, or tradition of the brahmins, notwithstanding its extrava¬ 
gance, is curious, and worthy of record 

Casibahrema Reshee, the eldest of the fourteen sons of Bruma, the creator, 
having married two women, named Thithee and Athithee, the former became 
the mother of the gods, and the latter the mother of the Asurauls.* 

Athithee had three sons, who proved far superior to the giants in strength 
and valour; the first was named by his father Surapurpana; the second Singa- 
moga Suren, because he was born with 1,000 faces of a lion, and with 
2,000 hands; and the third Gajomoga Sooren, because he waB born with 
the face of an elephant. These monsters having, by intense devotion and 
unexampled penances, obtained from the Almighty whatever gifts they prayed 
for, in such a degree, that neither the gods nor mortals could destroy them, 
that their authority and government was to extend over 1008 undomt , each 
consisting of fourteen logumt or worlds (viz. seven upper and as many lower 
worlds), and that all the creation, gods, giants, men, and animals, was to be 
subject to their will and pleasure. 

Having obtained these exti aordmary'-gifts, they returned to their father, 
and prostrating themselves befoie him, acquainted him with the extent of 
power they had acquired from the Supreme Being. He was sorry, because they 
would affect the Deverguls. The monsters desired their father not to concern 
himself about the Deverguls, whom they declared they would not suffer to * 
remain in peace, but persecute them with the utmost severity, from the impla¬ 
cable hatred which existed between them since the creation. 

They then marched from their fathci’s capital, with a force consisting of 
innumerable armed carriages, elephants, cavalry, and infantry, extending from 
the north to the southernmost parts of the sea-shore; and on arriving at this 
part of the southern country, encountered the gods,f defeated them all, and 
reduced them to promise submissively to remain in subordination to their 
authority, and pay an annual tribute to them. 

The Asurauls having thus defeated the gods, and reinstated them in their 
respective kingdoms as tributaries, they, by virtue of the powers granted to 
them by the Almighty, created a kingdom, and daused it to rise ftom the 
centre of the ocean, to the extent of 80,000 yojanehs% in circumference, and 
denominated it Veeramayendrapoorypatnam, the walk of which and the 
palace, &c. within were entirely of gold. The eldest brother and the next to 
him (with a lion’s face) remained in this fort, and assigned a separate fort for 
their third brother (with an elephant's face), which ,was created for him, and 
denominated Crowengegurry-purwadom. 

These Asurauls having thus established themselves in the midst of the 
ocean, and rendered the gods in general subservient to their will and pleasure, 
ruled so very lurbitrarily that even the Tremoorty (or Bruma, Vistnoo, and 
Seven) were not exempt from their trouble and oppression; many of the 
Deverguls, no longer able to endure the persecution of the Asurauls, aban- 
' • w doned 

* Terrible moneteri, orevll dedtont, or rather & epedee of giants. 

t Deveuthren, king of god*; Agree, kteg of Are; Xmatherman^ah, of death mid hell; NereeChee, 
of giant* i Varunen, of cloade and rain j Voiwoo, of wind; Goberen, of richer; and Eawneo, king of 
the north-tact part of the world, 
t The extent of eedtr*mehie reckoned ten neither miles. 
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doned their dominions and places of abode, and fled towards the northern 
part of Mahamairupurvadom (an immense mountain of gold, said to be in 
the middle of this world of earth), where they devoted themselves to strict 
■penance, praying the Almighty to relieve them from the Asurauls. Many 
other godB were made prisoners, and suffered the most ignominious treatment 
from them. 

The" gods in exile having invoked the Almighty by fervent prayers and the 
most rigid abstinence, he honoured them with his gracious appearance, and 
promised to adopt effectual measures to destroy the Asurauls. 

Forty Saderymtgoms* elapsed, and no measure was adopted by Permaisuren 
(the Almighty) for the performance of his promise. The Deverguls, during 
these ages, experienced the greatest indignity from the Asurauls. They there¬ 
fore renewed their invocation with redoubled energy, and having, by the 
practice of certain mortifications and by strict abstinence, drawn the attention 
of Easuren + towards their sufferings, he appeared before them again. The 
Deverguls murmured at his ind.ffercuce towards them, reminded him of his 
former promise, and pressed for its accomplishment. Easuren thereupon 
commanded the Gods of Fire and Wind to transport from Kylasom the 
nri^u* «s etvrv, and that of Parvathee, to the Gunga of Casce (Benares), 
and to throw it into that holy river, from which he told them would rise 
Soobramonier, a god with six faces, who would in due time destroy the 
Asurauls and preserve the Deverguls. The two gods obeyed the order; the 
airifftct was removed by the waves to a spot on the shore which abounded with 
long grass,$; from the midst of which arose Soobramonier. 

Whilst this god, in his infant state, with six heads, twelve hands, and 
eighteen eyes, was placing in the grass, Vistnoo, the preserver, observed it, 
and immediately commanded the six stars named Kartigay to take care of 
the babe and give it milk. As these female stars could not conveniently 
suckle the babe at once, they prayed to Vistnoo to separate him (since six 
babes appeared to be united in one substance) in order that each of them 
might be able to give milk as commanded. No sooner did their prayers reach 
Kylasom, than each of them found a babe in their arms, which they affection¬ 
ately nourished with care. Permaisuren and Parvathee, having heard of the 
birth of Soobramonier, with six faces, twelve arms, and eighteen eyes, imme¬ 
diately left Kylasom, and proceeded, mounted on bulls, to the Gunga, accom¬ 
panied by the lesser gods and reshees. The moment Parvat^e saw the babes, 
and learnt the cause of their separation, she re-united themjand applied him, 
in the manner it was born, to her breast and gave it milk. She took it with 
her to Kylasom, and assigned a part of it in which he might play. As 
the child grew up and improved, being without playfellows, she cast her 
'eyes at the ornaments on her ancles (which were adorned with the nine precious 
stones), and instantly nine gods sprung out of them ; they were called Nava 
Vcerauls,§ who became the playmates of Soobramonier, to whom -they were 
extremely attached, and they proved his faithful companions. These Nava 
Veerauls having one. wished to have a force under their command, they 
perspired, and from the sweat of each issued one hundred thousand petty 
gods. The eldest,' Veerabawoo, was considered as the general, and his eight 

brothers 

•.Each Saderyou&om comprizes the four ages of the world, according to Hie Hindoo chronology, 
t Another name of the Almighty, 
j Called Tcrpay, !•: Tamul. « 

{ Nine heroes; their l.ames are as followVeera Bawgoo, Vcera Kataeri, Veers Mayendren, Vetn 
Varenthren, Veera Martcodcn, Veera Ratchathen, Veera Thakcen, Veera Theeren, and Yoara Soown. 
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brothers as inferior to him in rank, to the command of this nine lacs of petty 
gods, and Soobramonier -was regarded as their king. 

The Deverguls having a third time invoked Permaisuren, the supreme crea* 
tor, to notice their sufferings, and no longer to defer the promised extirpation 
of the Aaurauls, received an assurance that Soobramonier should be imme¬ 
diately deputed for that purpose. 

Permaisuren then called for Viswakurmnh, the carpenter of Dewalogum, 
and commanded him to bring a ruddum, entirely of massive gold, and 
set with all manner of precious stones, so ns to shine with the splendour of 
many millions of suns, and also to provide sufficient carriages, elephants, 
horses, and infantry. These were soon ready, since Bruma, the creator (or 
rather the immediate agent of the creation) was present to create whatever 
was commanded by the Almighty. ^ 

Soobramonier was then called by Ensuren, who delivered into his hands a 
lance or javelin, called nultce, which had the power of destroying all it was 
thrown at, and from which issued, as it flew, all kinds of weapons equal to the 
number of objects; taught him how to make use of uslra* and ihuttra, f and 
Ordered Bruma, Vistnoo, Deventhren, the Ashtatikkoo Paulaaur, or god of 
the eight regions of the world, thirty millions of Devergnls, 108 Boothaga- 
numguls (porters who watch the gates in Kvlasom), and 108 Senanayaguls 
(chosen gods for warfare, who generally reside in Kylasom), to accompany 
Soobramonier with their respective forces in the expedition against the Asu- 
raids. The Nava Vcerauls, with their nine lacs of petty gods, 'were also 
ordered to accompany Soobramonier, who marched immediately from Kylasom 
with his celestial host, consisting of 330,000,000, and qrdered a part of the 
advancing party to attack Gujomoga Sooren at Crowengcgurry-purwadom. 
During the battle, Veerabawoo, the general, and some other Devcrguls, with 
some of their force, were craftily drawn into the purwadom, and made pri¬ 
soners by the monster. The moment Soobramonier heard of this, he sent 
the lance against him, which flew and split his breast, and after having broke 
his purwadom to pieces, ascended the upper regions, bathed and purified 
itself in the Agata Gunga,% and returned immediately to the holy presence of 
Soobramonier. 

Soobramonier was highly delighted at the exploit of the lance, and the 
imprisoned Deverguls having thereby been released,, he desired Deventhren to 
take possession rfsthe said Crowengegurry-purw&dom; and having marched 
from thence with nis army, arrived at Tritdiendoor, and finding the moun¬ 
tain, by name Gunthamathana-purwadoin, to be very high, on the sea-shore, 
and near to the capital of the Asurauls, he was so much pleased with the 
advantageous situation of this spot that he encamped here, and gave it the 
name of Srijentheporam.§ 

Soobramonier then consulted with Bruma, Vistnoo, the other gods, and 
rfeshees, relative to the measures to be adopted; and it being determined in 
council that a messenger should be sent to Soorapurpana, advising him of the 
object of this expedition, Veerabawoo was fixed upon, and deputed accord¬ 
ingly to carry the message, which was, “ to demand from Soorapurpana whether 

be 

* Uslra, la Shanserlt, signifies arrow. Soobramonier was taught to rehearse a prayer .whenever he 
had occasion to dart an arrow, which had the virtue of causing as many arrows as may he necessary to 
issue from it, as itfirw, and destroy the enemy. ' 

t Shustra signifies all manner of fighting weapon* 
t A river ia-the stherial regions. ■ 

I So denominated la Shaucrit for Tritcheiulo&r. 
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he would release tbe three millions of DeverguU lie had enslaved, and 
solemnly promise to desist from ever persecuting them in future, in which 
case he would be suffered to remain in the undisturbed possession and enjoy* 
ment of his kingdom; otherwise to assure him of Soobramonier’s determina¬ 
tion to exterminate his whole race,” 

Veerabawoo ascended this mountain, and from its summit leaped with 
such inexpressible force and fury, that the weight of his prodigious stature 
sunk the mountain to such a degree, that tbe root of it is thought to have 
reached the Padaulom. 

Veerabawoo flew in the Augasom (aetherial region), and having reached the 
pagoda at the west gate of the Asurauls’ fort, he went up to the top of it, 
and from thence took a view of the amazing extent of the kingdom, and its 
charming prospects. The palaces, and other magnificent buildings, were 
entirely of massive gold, and enriched with different precious stones. From 
thence, having discovered the place where the Deverguls were imprisoned, he 
contrived to make himself known to them, informed them of Soobramonier’s 
arrival here on an expedition against the monsters, and of his determination 
to destroy the whole race, and therefore that they might soon expect their 
enlargement. 

The messenger then transformed himself into the shape of a little child, 
and having entered the palace of Soorapurpana, went up, uususpected, to the 
Kolloo Mundalom,* and there saw him seated on his throne, of undescribable 
richness and splendour. Many beautiful damsels were on both sides, fanning 
him with the chamaroins. Many of the captive gods were obliged to serve 
him with betel, and to hold the padikoin (or spitting-pot). Many giant- 
heralds were reciting panegyrics in praise of his person, authority, the gifts he 
was endowed with, and his wondrous exploits; and many of the heavenly 
beauties were dancing before hint. 

The messenger, Veerabawoo, was so struck witli the majestic objects he 
saw, and of the happiness enjoyed by the tyrant Soorapurpana, that he was 
somewhat ashamed at the idea of speaking to him from below. He then 
thought of Soobromonier, and having silently wished for a throne superior in 
height and splendour to that of the tyrant, a throne of incomparable splen¬ 
dour, and higher than the tyrant’s, instantaneously appeared near it, with 
Veerabawoo seated thereon. 

Soorapurpana was astonished at the sudden appearonce^wpd demanded of 
Veerabawoo who he was, from whence he came, and wheffler he possessed 
the power of rendering himself visible and invisible, or whether he was a 
player come to exhibit his plays before him, and to receive some gratuity ? 
Veerabawoo answered, “I am neither the one nor the other; I am the 
messenger of Soobramonier, the son of Seven, and a commander of tbe 
celestial armies.” 

Soorapurpana having desired to know the cause and nature of tbe errand, 
Veerabawoo communicated it to him. Whereupon Soorapurpana laughed; 
but being quickly after enragM at his presumption, called for Vagerabaugoo 
Sooren (bis youngest son), and some of his troops, to punish him for daring to 
deliver the message. No sooner did Vagerabaugoo Sooren make the attempt, 
than the messenger took hold of them all by their legs, and dashed their heads 
on the ground. As this massacre was committed by Veerabawoo in the hall 

of 

• HiU of audience, garnished with whatever may be coneelwad most pompous, rich, and tnagnl- 
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of aiidience, nnd Sn pretence ofSoornptirpuna, neared on hit throne of state, 
and As he now expected to be attacked by a great number of the tyrant^ 
force, considering the hall too small to combat with them, he disappeared, 
and flew through the air towards .the south gate, where he encountered 
Ya| ley-tnogah-Sooren (a valiant giant with the face of Yauflet/, a fabulous 
Animat, who had charge of the south gate), and having destroyed him, returned 
from thence to Srijentheeporum, and acquainted Soobramonier of the result 
of his embassy. . 

Soobramonier, exasperated at the disrespectful behaviour of the tyrftqt, 
immediately prepared to cross the sea. He mounted his rudtlum of unutter¬ 
able splendour, accompanied by Bruma, Vistnoo, and innumerable other lesser 
divinities, and, with the whole of his formidable army, marched through the 
sea, which was so filled with dust, that it grew almost dry; and having 
nrrived within thirty yogums of the Asuqpuls* capital, he halted there, com¬ 
manded the water to divide, and caused an extensive city to rise. He gave it 
the name of Hemakoodaporapatnam, and encamped there.* 

Naraden Ileshee,f one of the holy prophets of Kvlasom, having flown 
through the air to the capital of the Asuraula, informed Soornpurpana of 
Soobramonier’s approach with the determination to fight him, and to destroy 
hint and his whole race. 

The tyrant, far from being terrified at the intelligence, laughed contemp¬ 
tuously at the determination of Soobramonier, firmly convinced that there 
were none in the 1,008 undoms within his jurisdiction, or in the whole uni¬ 
verse, able to cope with him, since the mighty gifts granted to him by 
Easuren could 'not be taken from him. Elated with this notion, he told 
Naraden that he would immediately detach one of his officers with a small 
force, to punish Soobramonier for his presumption: Naraden flew back to 
camp, and apprized Soobramonier of his intention. The Swamy Soobramonier 
ordered one of the Boothaganoms, with a small force, to meet the enemy. 
A battle took place, and the whole of them were killed; the commander of 
the enemy's detachment, named Doondonum, having alone escaped slaughter, 
they challenged each other, and having lost their weapons during the en¬ 
counter, after wrestling for several hours, Doondonum was lifted up by the 
Boothaganom and thrown aloft in the air. The moment he fell he arose again, 
and laying hold of his adversary, threw him also ip the air; thus the two 
combatants toss^dyip each other several times with great force; the Bootha- 
ganom then became enraged, and grasping an iron pestle which was laying by, 
gave Doondonum a blow on his head, and killed him. 

Soorapurpana, hearing of the defeat of his detachment, sent his son, 
Banoogapeo, with a large force, consisting of armed carriages, elephants, 
horses, and infantry; previous to which he taught him the use of the vttra 
jebom, and assuring him of victory over Soobramonier, despatched birtt with 
his blessing. 

>} 

Naraden 

• Thh place to now called Cither Caumom, in Candy. 

t JThta prophet to a distinguished ion of Bruma, whose action are the subject of a pooranam. and 
haaira strong resemblance to Mercury. He toseid to be a very wise legislator, great in arts and In arms, 
an eloq ue nt mes senger of the gods, and to favoured mortals, and a musician of exquisite skill. Hewas, 
amver, famous for his offidousnen in inimneddUag in aU aflhlrs betwesn the Dqvexguto, Settees, dtc,, 
thereby fomenting contentions, setting them at varUface with each otter, and exciting quarrels, qnnfu- 
■KHli and disorder amongst them i bat the mighty glfu acquired by film from the Almighty were such 
a* to heep them In awe of him, and hewas, consequently, much respected. He could never he entrusted 
withee aets, nor could he refrain from divulging Hat he knew, because hi* belly would swell till it 
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Narad en Reshee reported to Soobramonier the inarch of Banoogapen. In 
consequence of this intimation, Soobramonier sent for Terabawgoo (the 
messenger at first), gave him the necessary veruduot (banners or trophies) to 
display about his person, with a ruddutn of indescribable beauty and bright¬ 
ness, ajjjtd put a force under his command much stronger than that of the 
expected Banoogapen. He also communicated to him the use of the ultra 
; jebom , and having rendered him in every respect superior to his foe, sent him 
from camp, attended with music. 

^ Verabawgoo advanced, and his van meeting that of Banoogapen, a skirmish 
took place, in which that of the enemy was obliged to retreat. Both armies 
toon after engaged for a whole day; Vecrabawgoo’s was obliged to fall 
back and join their respective commanders (the Ettoo Verauls), who thereupon 
advanced at the head of their forces, and engaged that of the enemy; the 
whole of whose troops were slain by the Ettoo Verauls. Banoogapen attacked 
them singly by himself, and eventually darted the uttram against them, which 
disabled the Ettoo Verauls, and induced them to call on Veerabawgoo for 
help. Veerabawgoo then opposed Banoogapen, and both darted, from their 
ruddums, numerous arrows at each other, from every one of which, as it flew, 
issued thousands, in showers. The body of Banoogapen being covered with 
wounds, and he becoming much fatigued, swooned for a moment, when 
Veerabawgoo aimed at his charioteer and killed him. He then cut off the 
flag fixed on the top of his chariot, then the horses, and lastly the chariot 
also. Banoogapen, on recovering, saw thnt he was nearly overcome; he, 
nevertheless, took courage, and aiming at the horses of his opponent’s chariot, 
killed one of them. Veerabawgoo then drew from his armed chariot a weapon 
called vagerayoudom, and drawing close up to Banoogapen, gave him a final 
blow, which severed his head from his body. 

Veerabawgoo having thus slain Banoogapen, his whole army returned in 
triumph with the Nava Veerauls, and communicated* his success to Soobra¬ 
monier. 

The moment Soorapurpanu heard of the victory of Veerabawgoo over his 
son Banoogapen, he, in great rage, ordered his ministers to prepare a greater 
force, under the command of two of his brave generals. His third son, 
Agnimogum (face of fire), hearing of the defeat of his brother Banoogapen, 
and of their father’s sorrow and rage, pressed forward, and offered to take 
the command of the arm} 7 . He observed to his father, that Banoogapen 
had not sufficient experience; but that he might depend otrmis prowess, and 
he assured of his destroying the presumptuous Deverguls, and causing Soobra¬ 
monier to retreat, 

Soorapurpana was highly pleased with his son Agnimogum, and commending 
him, he detached him accordingly, at the head of the army, accompanied by 
the two sons of Banoogapen, to give them an opportunity of reveBge. 

Naraden Reshee communicated to Soobramonier the news of the march of 
Agnimogum, and that he was advancing expeditiously to destroy his whole 
host.# m 

[ To be concluded next mmli.] 


* We )mt Mt latnwMM with the spelling of proper nmee la the IIS. 
which we aro obHgirgty fevowro4 by Sir Alexander Johroton. 
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THE EAST-INpiA MEDICAL SERVICE. 

% 

To the Editor of th* Amalie Journal. 

Sii : Referring to s Debate at the East-India House respecting the mili¬ 
tary and medical services in India, one cannot but be forcibly struck jrith the 
deficiency of information as to the details of the latter: to this deficiency 
alone can be attributed the present state of the medical service, as to its 
numbers, and as to the want of adequate remuneration of medical officers, 
who have not received a proportionate share of consideration with the offices! 
of the civil, military, and clerical establishments. 

Having nothing to expect from any changes in the service, or its increased 
remuneration, I shall not be suspected of interested motives, in pointing out 
the incorrect statements of the Chairman, re-echoed by Mr. Wigram, upon 
that occasiou. In so doing no personal di&espcct is intended; the solo object 
being a statement of facts, which, it is hoped, may lead to more mature con* 
sideration of so important a subject. 

It is stated that “ the native troops have the advantage of a large medical 
staff, while the King’s troops rely altogether onrl/te sutgeoni attached to them 
and that “ the Company’s troops have the advantage of native dressers, 
which is by no means inconsiderable.” 

The following are the facts of the case:—a battalion in the King’s service 
has a surgeon and two European assistants; generally a European serjeant 
in hospital,—almost always, a newly arrived assistant of the Company's ser¬ 
vice,-—one or two dressers or pupils, also from the Company’s service; and 
on all occasions of epidemic or endemic disease, or in any case of deficiency, 
Company’s assistants are attached to King’s regiments (without any advantage 
to themselves). I am not aware of any advantage from the Company’s Btaff, 
in which the King's regimental service docs not partake, as to assistance ; 
on the contrary, during iny period of service, European troops have ever 
been considered as objects of the first anxiety. 

A Company's battalion has one European medical officer only; often two 
battalions are under one medical officer (at the very time that Company’s 
assistants are lent to the King's service): it is true. Burgeons’ names are attached 
to and bandied from one regiment to another, but the members of die regi¬ 
ment know not even their persons. The latest army-list from Madras will shew 
that not a su #>n is on duty with the corps to which his name is attached; 
the appointment to the Nizam’s service—the residencies,—garrisons,—and 
some zillahs, occupy the surgeons, with the exception of half-a-dozen regi¬ 
ments of cavalry. The two native dqtssers attached to a battalion are very 
ioadequate to the proqprtion of aid in a European regiment; In the native 
regiment the single European medical officer (in times such as those of the 
late few years) often works till he falls a sacrifice to bis exertions for bthfers, 
and the want of additional assistance . The medical officer commences his 
professional duties after long and forced monies, when his brother officers 
retire to repose. ** 

It is, then, clear that the regimental medical service of the Company is 
not on a par with that of kts Majesty's service; and it is equally clear, 
that the loss of human lives must be the consequence of the mistaken 
economy, of not sending out two medical officers for each regiment. It 
should be clearly ascertained, what numbers are necessary to provide for all 
the duties of staff, garrisons, residencies, zillahs, subsidiary forces, &c.; 
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and to leave to every regiment two assistants— always pretent for duty except 
in cate of sickness— thh ultimately would prove economical* 

On the subject of remuneration of the Company’s medical servants, I do 
not suppose it can be contended that they are less useful than the other 
services; their duties are constant and arduous, not dependant on war or 
peace. The acquirement of a proper knowledge of their duties, requires an 
expenditure of money and devotion of time at least equal to the other ser¬ 
vices ; indeed considerably exceeding them, except the chaplain. The expo¬ 
sure of life, in the ticatmcnt of disease, is greater than in the other ser- 
vkes; yet the medical officer cannot receive from the service more than half 
the retiring advantages of the military officer, however long he may devote him¬ 
self to the service. It cannot be contended, in reply to this, that some ten 
or twenty persons have retired from each presidency with competence, 
because accident has thrown these few in the way of advantages not open to 
the service generally; nor will the consideration, that the early allowances 
of the surgeon arc greater, and the period of seivice shorter, than those of 
the military officer, affect the question. The thing to be considered is, the 
positive and ultimate reward afforded after arduous duties, and exile from 
family and fiends, and the comparative advantages arising out of the respec¬ 
tive setviecs. 

The facts are simple : the civilian has emoluments which support the high 
station he holds, enable him with common attention to save a tolerable inde¬ 
pendence, and to pay monthly such a sum as secures him £1,000 a-year for 
life. 

The military officer, beginning in early life, supports himself (while the 
medical officer is at great expense); gradually gets into good receipts, and 
retires on the pay of his rank, after tw'enty-two years, but may remain to 
secure to himself £1,000 or £1,200 a-year retiring pension. The medical 
officer may devote his life, and never can retire an moijg than half the sum , or 
£500. 

The chaplain, who, in general eircumstnnccs, as to education, expense, 
and lute commencement of his career, is the only one in the situation of the 
medical officer, has advantages in furlough and on retirement, superior to 
thelattcr. Why ?— His pay from the outset is much higher—more than double? 

The surgeon commences with some advantage over the military man, but 
lias none in the long-run ; his promotion is slow; his chance of any advan¬ 
tageous situation very uncertain. lie is compelled, on attaining a superior 
rank, to serve in it two years before he can get the pension of that rank; 
and no duration of service will give him more than half the sum granted to 
the military officer. lie cannot get morji than £500 per annum. 

Is it possible that all this can be known, and not redressed ? I believe not; 
it is inconsistent with the general liberality observed by*the Directors; but it 
wants ott active representative in the Court. The medical body are not nume¬ 
rous ; and they do not attain riches so as to be enabled to offer themselves as 
Directors, or an advocate might be found. 

Cheltenham, A Retired Subgson. 

. Jan. 8M, 1827. 
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ROUTE ACROSS THE YOUMAH MOUNTAINS. 
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Taa following journal contains the details of the proceedings of the detach¬ 
ment under Lieut. Trant, which crossed the Youmnh mountains by the 
Tongbo pass, to which reference is made in our last number.* It appears in 
the Government Gazette of Calcutta. 

“ 23d March. We left Padong-Mew at half-past five a. m. j passed the village 
of Namysunnh, it consists of about seventy houses and 200 inhabitants; and 
the small village of Majeetoo-Youuh, consisting of about thirty houses and 
100 inhabitants. Passed the deserted village of Kougha-Youah, at a shot; 
distance from the above village; crossed a lurge nullah, about 150 yards in 
breadth, called Dingah Sliowah, at this time nearly dry, which takes its rise 
from |the interior, and runs into the Irrawuddy, by the Koopoo nullah. Ar¬ 
rived aud halted at the village of Moonghce, situated on the left hunk of the 
Koopoo: the village has about 100 huts, but few inhabitants, who were very 
friendly, and supplied us with fowls, eggs, &c. The road throughout this 
day's march was good, and fit for carriages of any description : water very 
plentiful. 

“ 24th March. Marched at half-past five a. w.; low hills on the right and 
left a short distance from the road, covered with thick forest jungle; passed 
the small deserted village of Chaporee; crossed the Koopoo nullah: on the 
hills to the right a few pagodas and keounts were scattered; after crossing the 
Koopoo we lost all traces of the road. The remainder of this day’s march 
was on the bank and through the bed of the above nullah, which we crossed 
fifteen times: there was no water procurable from it, merely a few stagnant 
pools, and the camp was supplied by digging. Halted on the right bank of 
the Koopoo; the road very bad and difficult, owing to the bed of the river 
being full of large fragments of rocks, consequently unfit for the passage of 
carriugcs: laden bullockftnight with difficulty pass. 

“ 25th March. Marched at the usual hour; the road, or path-way, if it 
can be so called, much the same as yesterday : wc crossed over three ranges 
of low hills, the ascents und descents extremely steep. The first part of the 
march lay through the bed of yesterday's nullah, which we crossed twenty- 
two times, ascending almost imperceptibly: the Koopoo runs off to the 
southward: halted on the left bank of a small cleaf running hill-stream. The 
road to-day was £ad, and unfit for carriages or laden cattle of any description: 
the country throughout the march dry and parched, the hills covered with 
low jungle. * 

“ 26th March. Marched at the usual hour; the march to-day extremely 
harassing; passed over two ranges of high hills, in sonfb places very steep, so 
much so that we were obliged to use our hands as well as feet; crossed two 
dry nullahs, and halted on the right bank of the Matoun Showey nuUah, a 
clear running stream; the hills still covered with thick Jungle; road quite 
impassable for laden cattle of any description. 

“ 27th March, Started at the usual hour; Ifft the Matoun Showey nullah 
on our left, aud passed over two ranges of low hills; observed the maritft of 
wild elephants and buffaloes; crossed three dry nullahs, and halted on the 
left bank of yesterday's nullah: the road to-day much the same as yesterday, 
but with plenty of water in the nullah. 


• Swp. si. 
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“ 28th March, Marched at five a. m. j left the Matoun Showey nullah on 
our left j passed over three ranges of low hills, and again net will the shove 
nullah. The remaining part of this day’s march was in the bed and along the 
banks of it, which we crossed thirty-one times: halted on the right bank of 
tne nullah, at the foot of the great Youmah hills, which separate the pro¬ 
vinces of Arracan and Ava. The march to-day was attended with considerable 
toil, the rocks on the bed of the nullah being very sharp and pointed: a 
number of our Birmah coolies here deserted, which put us to very great 
inconvenience for the carriage of our provisions. 

29th March. Marched ut day-break: the first part of our march lay 
through the bed of yesterday’s nullah, which we crossed fifteen times; the 
nullah branches off to the right and left. We now perceived the great 
Youmah hills, and began to ascend by u tongue of Innd branching from them; 
the path was most abrupt and difficult of ascent; numerous elephant tracts 
were here perceptible. The perpendicular state of the road was such that we 
had considerable difficulties to encounter, using our hands, and holding on by 
bamboos or other jungle, to enable us to make good our way. At two r. x. 
halted to allow the coolies and stragglers to come up: started again at three 
o’clock ; the whole face of the hills was covered with the thick male bamboo, 
which we were necessitated to force through: our progress was very slow and 
harassing. 

" The road to-day impassable for cattle of any description. The scenery 
around us had a most pleasing effect: the hills covered with a bright vegeta¬ 
tion, and the clouds rolling beneath us, at once presented a sight novel and 
grand. To-day our ascent by barometer was about 4,000 feet: the track 
difficult, and wc often lost our road, which was discoverable only by notches 
in the bamboos, which, if once missed, caused us to retrace our steps 
till again discovered. Our march to-day commenced at suurisc, and ended at 
sunset: we attempted at various stages of our iuurt^ to procure water, but 
were unable to obtain any. 

“ 30th March. Started as usual; the morning hazy, the clouds rolling 
beneath us like the agitated ocean, which continued during the whole of this 
day’s march; the ascent still steep and difficult, and at eleven a. m. distant 
from the last encampment, the barometer stood at 25.64; thermometer 
attached 75°, and detached 80°: this appears to be the highest part of the 
Youmah range where we crossed. The general feature of the country on the 
hills, the same as yesterday: our march was again from sunrise to sunset, and 
yet we advance^ little more than ten miles. Wild elephants were seen by the 
camp. We now were descending toward the plains of Arracan, when the face 
of the country began change its aspect; the thick bamboo jungle gave place 
to lofty magnificent trees, covered with rich foliage, and presenting to the 
beholder a scene of fertility highly pleasing. We were again disappointed in 
procuring water, and obliged to send people into the valley below, who, by 
digging wells, procured a small supply, very brackish, and not of sufficient 
quality for file use of our camp. 

“ 31st March. Started at half-past five; file march to-day was one of great 
toil and difficulty, not a drop of water being procurable* and the people 
falling on the road from*fatigue and thirst: although some water bad been 
procured the day before, it was of so bad a quality, and so scantily supplied, 
that the people began to despair of gaining this necessary staff of life, and it 
required much persuasion to keep their spirits from giving way to ; 

the 
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the Burmese here behaved most nobly j notwithstanding the fatigue of the 
march, and being obliged, when we halted, to send Into the valley for water, 
they retraced their steps, carrying with them bamboos, filled with this neces¬ 
sary article, for the sepoys and followers who had dropped on the road; some 
of our people came into camp as late as ten o’clock at night. The general 
appearance of the country’was the same as yesterday; we descended very 
rapidly towards the plains. 

" 1st April. Marched at the usual hour, still descending towards the plains, 
and meeting with numerous tracks of wild elephants; the guides frequency 
lost their way; we passed over eight ranges of low hills, covered with thflR 
jungle. At two p. m. halted on the right bank of the Yankooah nullah, which 
our people approached with delight; this stream is transparently clear, and 
was hailed with joy after so many days of anxious solicitude. Nature here 
has scattered a scenery highly picturesque, which we were the more disposed to 
admire as we had been so many days closed up in forest jungle. We now 
looked forward to the prospect of soon seeing the end of our journey: we 
here rested for the remainder of the day; the road from the hills to the plain 
was the same as yesterday, offering insurmountable obstacles to the advance 
of laden cattle or carriages. 

“ 2d April. The first part of our march lay along und through the bed of 
yesterday's nullah, which we crossed fourteen times; the nullah was full of 
large masses of broken rocks, deposited dunng the rains from the mountain 
torrents; left the Yankooah nullah, and passed over a low range of hills, 
and entered a beautiful country interspersed witli hillocks; at two r. m. halted 
at the small village of Tongho, where, for the first time since leaving the 
Burmese country’, we beheld inhabitants; it consists of about twenty huts, 
and is situated on the left bank of a large salt-water river, which the natives 
called the Tongho river; the road to-day was good, and might be made 
passable for carriages <#any description; we stopped here three days to pro¬ 
cure boats for our party to enable us to proceed to Ramree. The distance 
from Padong-Mew to Tongho is little more than eighty miles.” 


SONNET. 

FA MB. 

What’s reputation? Can a garland hung 
Upon the warrior's bier recall his breath; 

Or posthumous applauses warm the tongue 
Steeped in the freezing pool of horrid death ? 

In vain would music’s sweetest notes be sung, 

Fraught with inspiring eulogy, among 

The tenants of the mouldering cells beneath.— 

But yet, though Fame nor rescues from the grave, 

Nor wards* the blows that fill it; let fair Fauna 
Due honour, gratitude, affection have; 
She’a^Yiitue’s^fira allywhojgain a nape t ?— 

The great, the wise, the virtuous, and the brave. 

To think, at the last hour, that we may save 
Something’from death, gives jojLbeaven does not*Npat* 


N. 
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EGYPTIAN 'ttlEROpLYPHICSw 

M. CHA.KP 0 ti.i 0 N has published, at Florence, a “ fetter to the Duke de 
Blaearf d’Aulps on the new Hleroglyphical System of Messrs. Spohn and Seyf- 
farth,” of which some account was given in an article inserted in our last 
Volume, p. 153. The reply of M. Champollion is so interesting, in many 
respects, that wc shall give a translation of it at length.* 

“ The two works published by Mr. SeyfFurth, on Egyptian writing, and 
specially his Rddimenta Hieroglyph ices, came to my knowledge somemonths 
back; an attentive examination of them soon convinced me that Mr. Seyffarth, 
or Mr. Spohn, whose doctrines that young scholar has adopted, extended and 
propagated, suffering himself to be carried away by illusions which the study 
* of the original relics could alone dissipate, had conceived n system altogether 
arbitrary for the interpretation of the Egyptian texts; a system which, like 
that of Kircher, rested upon no scries of certain facts, but was founded upon 
assertions or views quite peculiar. I wished to leave to the learned, who, by 
their previous studies, are the proper judges in this case, the office of weighing 
the real value of this new method, and of deciding whether this novel system 
is superior, in clearness, certainty, and proof, to that which I have proposed; 

I have, therefore, refrained hitherto from publishing my opinion of the sub¬ 
ject. I did hope, moreover, that men of erudition, as well as those who 
attend occasionally to this branch -of archaeology, would Bpcedily perceive 
what could be expected from the system of Messrs. Spohn at\d Seyffartb, when 
they learned that, after these two scholars had published the reading and the 
translation of an Egyptian manuscript in the cabinet at Paris, the Greek text of 
this very manuscript, discovered in London by Dr. Young, did not confirm, in 
one single point, the version of these two German scholars : a circumstance 
which plainly demonstrates the fallacy of the fundamental principles of their 
method. But this fact, which is susceptible of easy proof, since the Egyptian 
text and the Greek text of this manuscript are both published, dees not 
appear to have produced all the effect which might have been expected. Many 
persons, who indeed are not deeply acquainted either with Mr. Seyflhrth’s 
system or with mine, but who nevertheless know that all the bilingual inscrip¬ 
tions (that is, all the Egyptian inscriptions accompanied by their Greek transla¬ 
tion, and brought from Eg\ pt during the last four years) clearly confirm my 
system, which was made public before their discovery; and expressly contra-, 
diet the systei| of Mr. Seyffarth, which is applicable to them in no respect; 
many of these 8, persons, I say, still affect, notwithstanding, to hesitate, in a 
state of pretended philosophical doubt, between the two systems. Others, 
more conveniently, though more fatally for science, giving themselves no pains 
to examine on which side truth is to be found, loosely declare that we know 
nothing positively yet respecting the graphic system of the Egyptians. 

“ In this state of things, sir, you desire to learn of me what are the prin¬ 
cipal points in which my system differs from that promulgated by Messrs, 
Spftftu Seyflartb, and to know my opinion upon the grounds of the latttfr. 
Anxious to diffuse light upon an archaeological discussion, of the importance 
of which your Excellenflgis fully aware, a discussion which it is desirable to 
see speedily terminated, interested solely in the progress of science, T will 
; endeavour to reduce the question to its real merits, by explaining, briefly and 
, comparatively, lie bases of'both systems. ■" ■" 

* the 

* We take Jt from the Bulletin muvtrui, w/1826, No. Jl. 
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M Tbe work, published under the title of Precis du Systems Hieroglyphique, 
comprehends the whole of my doctrine respecting the Egyptian graphic system. 
It contains, I believe, no assertion not demonstrated and supported by the 
quotation of a very great number of facts taken from the original monuments, 
and which every person may verily. 

“ The Rudimenta Hierogfyphicet of Mr. Seyffarth consist, on the contrary, of 
thirty-seven paragraphs, containing a brief exposition of the fundamental 
bases of his system; the author has not deemed it requisite to cite the ancient 
authorities or monumental facts, from whence he deduces his principles. 

“ I have, therefore, proceeded by a deduction from material facts, and tftb 
learned German has constructed his system d priori; a method which no 
kind of solid study can admit. Having pursued two modes of investigation 
in our researches so different, it is natural that our respective results should 
possess nothing in common, 

“ The first fruit of my researches was to discover, in the hieroglyphical in¬ 
scriptions (taking, for the starting point of my operations, the bilingual monu¬ 
ment of Rosetta) the simultaneous use of three species of characters:—1st, 
figurative characters, or such as represent the formb of the objects they 
express; 2dly, symbolical characters; 3dly, phonetic characters, or those 
which represented sound. 

“ The ancient Greek authors, and particularly Clement of Alexandria (Strom., 
lib. v. sec. 4), who of all others has given us the most circumstantial details 
respecting the system of Egyptiun writing, informs us, in fact, that hierogly¬ 
phical writing consisted of three sorts.— 

“ first, by means of letters, that is, by the expression of words — 
eti%um=z=theae are the phonetic characters of my system. 

“ Secondly, by the imitation of the object to be expressed—ur» ^twn= 
these are the figurative characters of my system. 

“ Thirdly, tropically, by symbols and enigmas —*«r* mmt 
these are the symbolical characters of my system. 

“ My first general results, obtained only from the comparative examination 
of monuments, are thus perfectly in harmony with what classical antiquity has 
unanimously transmitted to us upon this subject. 

“ The system of Mr. Seyffarth is, on the contrary, in direct opposition, in 
respect to this fundamental point, with monuments as well as with authors. 

“ First, the learned German does not admit, in fttet, figurative characters in 
the hieroglyphical texts (Rudim. Hterogl. sec. 35, note 107); but in rejecting 
without cause the assertion of the ancients on this head, how happens it that 
he did not discover the actual existence of these characters upon those monu¬ 
ments which he has been able to study ? The copy in his possession of the 
hieroglyphical inscription of Rosetta (an inscription upon which he tells us he 
has founded his system) roust have been very incorrect, since he has not per¬ 
ceived any figurative characters there: wheat (line 4), temple (lines 4, 3, 11, 
dee,), child (line 5), priest and priestesses (lines 5, 13, twice, and 18) image 
(line images (line 7), statue (twice in line S), chapel (these times in line 8, 
twice in line 9), aspiek (line 9), tetragon (line 9), phylactery (tins 9), man Ogee 
13), and stele (line 14); these image-characters occur in those parts of the 
hieroglyphical text corresponding to those in the £reek text where such 
objects-are distinctly mentioned. I observe, in addition to these decisive facte,' 
that there are no manuscripts, that there is no single oop amongst the 
thousands of Egyptian bas-reliefs existing in Europe or elepwhere, in the 
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hicroglyphical legends, of which it would not be easy to point out figurative 
characters in abundance: this kind of character does therefore exist in hiero¬ 
glyphic writing, sd though not remarked by Messrs. Spohn and Seyffartb. 

“ Secondl}, these learned persons recognize as little the existence of the sym¬ 
bolical, enigmatical, or trojneal characters, in thehieroglyphieal texts. Iac- 
knowledge that, upon this point, I cannot help feeling the utmost astonishment 
at this contradiction, in a manner so formal and without any species of proof, 
of a fact which all classical antiquity concurs in attesting, and which is even 
confirmed by the most superficial study of the Egyptian relics: Diodorus 
Siculus, Plutarch, Clemens Alcxandrinus, Eusebius, Porphyry, Jnmblichus, 
Ammianus Murccllinus, and a multitude of other authors, not only speak of 
the symbolical characters of Egyptian writing, but even cite a great number 
of them, the explanation of which they give, and which we find upon the 
original monunicuts with a value evidently analogous. Moreover, wc possess, 
in the work of Horapollo, the very translation of a book written by an ancient 
Egyptian, for the specific purpose of explaining a very long series of sym¬ 
bolical characters belonging to Egyptian hicroglyphical writing. Can we 
hesitate a single moment? On the one hand, we have classic authors and 
monuments affirming and demonstrating the existence of symbolical signs in 
the sacred language of the Egyptians; on the other, Messrs. Spohn and 
Seyffurth, who pretend to deny systematically the existence of this order of 
characters, without producing the least proof in support of such an assertion. 

I am astonished that Mr. Seyffurth should not have perceived in the Rosetta 
inscription, the words gold, silver, goods, good, power, name, Egypt, pane¬ 
gyric, god, life, living, day, month, ycai, writing, &c. &c. in the Greek text, 
rendered in the corresponding passages of the hicroglyphical text by isolated 
characters, very evidently symbolical. 

“Thirdly, according to these scholars, hieroglyphic writing is composed only 
of character letters, that is, of signs, which, taken individually, represent a 
sound; every hieroglyphic is phonetic, according to Messrs. Spohn and Seyf- 
farth, who recognize only a writing altogether alphabetical in that of ancient 
Egypt. This opinion is opposed at once (as it has been shewn) to monuments 
and to authors, who agree in describing three sorts of characters in Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing, one figurative, another symbolic, and the third phonetic. 

** I flatter myself that I was the first to demonstrate the existence of a certain 
number of phonetic characters in the Egyptian hieroglyphic system; but I 
took good care not to generalize my discovery too far; I have confined its 
application within those limits which the monuments themselves assign. My 
alphabet, published more than four years ago, has received, and still receives 
daily, new confirmations, cither by means of bilingual inscriptions discovered 
in Egypt, or by the felicitous applications which have been made of it to the 
great monuments of Egypt by Mr. II. Salt, his Britannic Majesty’s Consul- 
general at Cairo, who, previous to these experiments, which he has had the t 
noble candour to make public, had absolutely declared against my system. The 
success of my researches is entirely owing to the rule which I prescribed to 
myself in studies so pregnant with illusions as these, namely, to proceed only 
upon material facts ; to establish upon them my convictions, aud then to 
explain them dearly Ak the conviction of others. Thus, for example, my 
alphabet is founded upon the comparison of the proper names Ptolemy and 
Cleopatra, written in hieroglyphics; proper names which are doubtless those of 
these two personages, as was previously demonstrated by the three texts of 
the Rosetta inscription, and the Greek inscription engraved upon the base of 

the 
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the Egyptian obelisk at Philce. By means of hieroglyphic letters, of which 
these' two names give me the certain value, I was enabled easily to discover 
upon monuments the hieroglyphical names of all the Greek kings and queens 
of Egypt, as well an the various legends of fourteen Roman emperors; it was 
by means of these names, which were corrected, one by another, that 1 com¬ 
pleted with absolute certainty my hieroglyphical alphabet. It contains more 
than 120 characters really distinct in form. My alphabet, in short, rests upon 
a solid basis, since it is possible to demonstrate unexCcptionally (as I have 
done) the value of each of its constituent elements. 

“ Although Mr. Seyffasth’s system admits only signs purely alphabetical , in 
Egyptian writing, wc seek in vain to find in his works on what data, on what 
demonstrative fact, he o/fers to our faith (and the expression is not far-fetched) 
an immense table, comprehending a popular alphabet, composed, according to 
his account, of 6,000 characters! This number will indeed appear very mode¬ 
rate if we consider that Mr. Spohn attempted to demonstrate, by an algebraic 
formula, the possibility that the sum of the Egyptian alphabetical letters, 
hieroglyphic as well as hieratic, amounted to 67* r >,000! Happily, in n case of 
this sort, an algebraic formula is not sufficient to establish, in point of fact, an 
assertion contrary to good sense. At present, we have only to do with the 
6,000 alphabetical characters of Mr. Seyffarth. 

" I shall repeat on this occasion what I have said elsewhere: the very consi¬ 
derable number of original Egyptian monuments which I have studied, in the 
course of fifteen years, in the museums or collections of France and Italy, 
have furnished me with 'little more than 800 or !)00 hieroglyphic characters 
really distinct in form. It will consequently be asked how it could happen that 
Messrs. Spohn and Seyffarth, who knew nothing of the collections cither of 
France or Italy, and probably very few of those to be found in Germany, 
could have exaggerated to sueh an extent the number of the signs of Egyptian 
writing. It is also difficult to conceive how Mr. Seyffarth can present us at the 
close of his work with such an enormous scries of pretended Egyptian alphabe¬ 
tical characters. It is possible that this colossal table has prejudiced many 
persons in favour of the new system: I confess that it is a matchless effort of 
patience, but it displays neither exactitude nor fidelity. I do not hesitate to 
assert, 1 st, that three parts, at least, of the signs engraved and explained irt 
this table never really existed on any original Egyptian monument; and 2dly, 
that these originul monuments exhibit, ordinarily, a very great number of 
signs which nre vainly sought in the immense alphabet of Mr. Seyffarth. 

“ But all this may be easily explained: the two learned Germans have had the 
misfortune to labour, in decyphering Egyptian writings, not upon original texts 
inscribed upon obelisks, mummies, bas-reliefs, papyri, See., hut upon designs 
and engravings of inscriptions executed in Europe by artists who, in general, 
do not express truly what is found upon the originals they profess to copy, but 
only what, with their inexperienced eyes, they think they see. Hence this 
extraordinary number of pretended hieroglyphic signs, which are, in fact, only 
errors or unintentional creations of modern designers and engravers. But in 
addition to this, Mr. Seyffiirth, venerating the characters reproduced by these 
engravers, even to the smallest touch, has discovered occasionally a new sign* 
or the decomposition of signs, either by marks of a erntnge of value, which he 
has named diacritical lines , or by simple ornaments—for this scholar has dis¬ 
covered ornamented letters, even in the demotic writing, the number of signs 
in which is multiplied almost tenfold by the aid of these fanciful variations or 
distinctions. 
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“ It appears, therefore, evident to me that a system established upon such 
ruinous bases can conduct only to conclusions contrary to truth, and If not 
injurious, at lenst useless to science. The unfortunate experiment which has 
been made, by the authors themselves, in the application of the system to the 
Egyptian manuscript of Paris, of which they were ignorant that a Greek 
translation was in existence, affords the exact tneuns of judging of the confi¬ 
dence due to ail the other translations attempted by the medium of this same 
method. 

“ The system of Messrs. Spohn and Seyffarth, which, as may huve been 
already seen, is formally opposed to historical authority, and which is (if I may 
so express it) alien to the monuments of Egypt, since it explains a very consi¬ 
derable number of signs which those monuments do not exhibit, is, besides, 
in contradiction to the natural course of things, in all times and places. Is it, 
in fact, credible, that a people should agree to use an alphabetical system 
Composed of 6,000 letters ? Can we conceive it possible that a child must 
have been obliged to class in his memory more than 200 arbitrary signs before 
it was able to represent a tingle one of the twenty-five sounds or articulations 
of his spoken language ? 

“ Unfortunately, Mr. Seyffarth carries improbability still further; since, not 
content with the enormous alphabet of 6,000 characters, he is obliged, in 
order to reconcile what he culls his transcriptions from the Egyptian texts, to 
suppose still that each sign, amongst these thousands of characters, has not 
a fixed value, but is capable of expressing two, four, and even six different 
letters. What an endless and inextricable labyrinth 1 The reading of a 
written text, according to this method, must be a continual divination. A 
system built upon such suppositions as these is condemned in the outset, by the 
fact of the absolute impossibility of its existence. 

** Let us, however, consent to believe possible what cannot be; let ua admit 
with the author the fundamental principles of his system, and see what its 
application to the Egyptian texts will produce. If the system of Mr. Seyf¬ 
farth be well founded, the transcription of an hieroglyphical text, by means of 
the new alphabet, ought necessarily to produce (since, according to him, it is 
entirely alphabetical) words, phrases, and periods belonging to the Egyptian 
lan guag e, and disposed in conformity to its grammatical rules. , 

“ It has been demonstrated that the greater part of the words in the ancient 
Egyptian tongue are preserved in the language called Coptic, which is ancient 
Egyptian written with Greek letters, and interspersed with a number of Greek 
words, introduced by the mutual intercourse of the two people, but subject to 
the rules of Egyptian grammar. The rending of the Egyptian texts, after the 
method of the learned German, shonld therefore produce words and phrases, 
if not absolutely identical with, at least approximating very closely to, the 
Coptic language. 

“ But this never happens. If those scholars who are well acquainted with the 
Coptic tongue will examine the transcriptions of Mr. Scyfiarih, they will per¬ 
ceive, from reading the first line, that there is neither Egyptian syntax nor 
Egyptian forms of grammar, nor Egyptian words, unless they are complaisant 
enough to consider, for example, the words ho, noo, oui, galou, nocococ , 
oucha, thehch, {pc. which Mr. Seyilarth thinks he can read in the Egyptian 
texts, as identical with the genuine Coptic words ahi (life), noute (god), ouoh 
(to add), schlii (sacrifice), nitcheoui (altars), oueb (priest), auoteb (libation), 
which the learned German cites to justify his translation. We shall see, by 
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and bye, that it is only by means of arbitrary suppositions and changes of 
value in the characters, that Mr. Seyffarth is able painfully to produce such 
words as the aforegoing, which belong to no known tongue, but of which he 
nevertheless gives us the meaning. 

“ Those persons who are acquainted with Coptic, and have studied my plan 
systematically, will remark, on the contrary, that, in my different works, the 
application of my alphabet, formed of signs the value of which is at once fixed 
and established by palpable facts, being made to those parts of the hierogly- 
phical texts where 1 characters of sound are discovered, the result invariably 
gives words, perfectly identical with those in Coptic, which the general sense of 
the inscription requires in this place. It is thus that, in my Pride of the 
graphic system of the Egyptians, I have established, in the hieroglyphical 
texts, the existence of most of the monosyllables or dissyllables, which in 
Coptic express the grammatical modifications, as well as that of a multitude 
of terms, such as nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, prepositions, and conjunc¬ 
tions, which are found in the Coptic. I have, moreover, read upon monu¬ 
ments the names of most of the Egyptian gods, just as the ancient Greeks 
have transmitted them to us; proper names always written, hicroglyphically, 
in a fixed and invariable manner; so that I have never been forced, like Mr. 
Seyffarth, to suppose that the name of Osiris, for example, is found in one 
and the same text, of seven small columns, written in five different modes, 
namely, Osaraz, Osr, Osar, Otzar t and lastly, Osairaz. 

“ Such are the radical differences which distinguish the system of M. Seyfiarth 
from that which 1 had previously proposed. My work is sustained upon mate¬ 
rial facts; that of the learned German rests only upon a series of suppositions. 
The resultB which have also been already obtained from numerous applications 
of my system, have enriched history with several centuries of genuine facts, 
at the same time that they daily illustrate more and more the religious system 
of ancient Egypt; an immense conception, which includes the original source 
of a large portion of the religious creeds and philosophical systems adopted 
by the ancient nations of the west. 

“ I am encouraged to hope, that from this rapid exposition of facts, tho 
learned will be enabled to pronounce upon the comparative claims of Mr. 
Seyffarth’s system and mine. They wiU have to choose between a system 
opposed to classical authorities, contradicted by monuments, and which all 
the bilingual inscriptions demonstrate to be ill-founded, or altogether vain ; 
and a method in perfect accordance with ancient authors, founded upon 
original monuments, and which has been confirmed, 1st, by the hieroglyphical 
and Greek inscriptions on four Egyptian mummies now in London, Paris, and 
Turin; 2dly, by several bilingual papyri in the collections of Paris, Turin, 
and London; 3dly, by several bilingual obelisks in the Salt collection; lastly, 
by the dedicatory Greek and hieroglyphical inscriptions on several temples in 
Egypt, copied upon the spot by Mr. Wilkinson, for the communication of 
which I am indebted to the friendship of Sir Wm. Gell.” 
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THE INDEPENDENCE OF GREECE. 

It appears from the reports in the public journals that the three leading 
powers of Europe—England, France, aqd Russia—have at length interposed 
effectually on behalf of the unfortulfcte weeks, by jointly representing to the 
court of Constantipoplc the expediency of recognizing the independence of 
the Greek provinces; and declaring their determination, in the event of the 
Grand Seignor’s refusal, of sending consuls to Greece, and treating that 
country upon the footing of an independent state. 

Whether the three powers have been touched with compassion at the shame- 
ful treatment which the credulous, tuisting Grecians have undergone at the 
hands of the paeudo-philanlhiop.sls of England, or whether tliev think it time 
to put a stop to a species of civil war, which, from the weakness of both 
parties, threatens to be interminable, we have no data to dctcuninc: the 
latter is the most probable of the two motives. 

It is not difficult to foresee, in this recognition of Grecian independence, 
the germ of the future fall of the Turkish government: a cumbrous, ill-com¬ 
pacted system, which has been preserved from ruin for many years solely by the 
jealousy of the states of Christendom. The Grecian provinces constituted 
some of the finest portions of the Ottoman empire; the tribute extorted, in 
various shapes, from the unhappy race subjected to Turkish tyranny in those 
countries, enriched the coffers of the imperial treasury ; the naval power of 
Turkey depended almost entirely for the supply of seamen upon its Greek 
subjects: in short, the court of Constantinople was indebted for the sinews 
of its political strength, in a great measure, to the inhabitants of Greece, 
whom it might, by prudent and conciliatory measures, have rendered still 
more subservient to its power, but whose rancorous hatred, on the contrary, 
it provoked by misgovernment and persecution. 

It is not merely the loss of a territory productive of revenue, and abounding 
in political resources, which forms the entire smn of injury to be sustained by 
the Turkish government through the emancipation of the Greeks, but the 
contest which preceded it has revealed the absolute weakness of thnt govern¬ 
ment, to a degree far exceeding the expectations of its most sanguine enemies. 
The Greeks have keen exposed to difficulties and disasters which could never, 
have been anticipated, and which no people struggling for political existencq 
ever before incurred. They have not only been exposed to the attacks of open 
enemies, but have suffered perhaps more serious and permanent injuries 
through trusting to fulse friends and incompetent advisers. They have been 
treated like the vile bodies upon which practical philosophers essay their expe¬ 
riments. Yet, notwithstanding the unforeseen impediments which obstructed 
the efforts of the Greeks, their former masters have been unable to reduce 
them to the yoke. Such palpable impotence clearly shews the injustice of 
forcing the Greeks to return to their allegiance, which the Turkish govern¬ 
ment is incompetent to require, bince it has sufficiently proved itself unable to 
fulfil the reciprocal duty of protecting them against a powerful foe. 

Marked by such strong discriminating features as the two people are, it is 
surprising that an earlier attempt was not made, on the part of the Greeks, to 
emancipate themselves from slavery; in which they would always have found 
themselves encouraged by the sympathies of their fellow Christians in the 
West, and might perhaps have met with more real philanthropic aid than at the 
present period. They would have been unfortunate beyond all precedent had 

they 
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they fallen into the hands of a party of friendt in England, at any antecedent 
time, who would have treated them as our modern Philhellenic* have done. 

It is surprising, too, that at the period when modern travellers in Greece,* 
at the beginning of $e seventeenth century, revealed to Europe the condi¬ 
tion of that classical country, the birth-place of the elegant arts, and the only 
scene where the models of pure archiftpctull could still be studied, a holy fer¬ 
vour hod not arisen in behalf of the descendants of thoge to whom we are 
indebted for these precious relies, and against the barburiaus who were either 
labouring to destroy them, or who guarded the access to them with scrupulous 
jealousy. When Dcshaycs, the French traveller (the first modern who has 
given us any account of Greece), vibited Athens, between tmPyears 1021 and 
1030, the monuments of that celebrated city were in comparatively good con¬ 
dition. The finest, indeed, existed in all its glory. He describes the Parthe¬ 
non as then entire, and unimpaired by the ravages of time, as if but recently 
erected. This temple exihted entire even in 1687* What time had left 
untouched for centuries, the perverse industry and fury of man in a few years 
have almost destroyed. “ Destructions succeed each other with Buch rapidity 
in Greece,” says M. dc Chateaubriand, “ that frequently one traveller per¬ 
ceives not the slightest vestige of the monuments which another has admirod 
only a few months before him.”* 

The author wc have just quoted gives an eloquent picture of what Greece 
was for some centuries before her. late struggle (which lias not yet been 
attended with much improvement TO the aspect of the country), which it is 
impossible to read without wondering at the apathy of the people who could 
submit to it, whilst living amidst objects which excited so strong a recollection 
of the ancient glory of their country:— 

You would suppose that Greece herself intended, by tlio mourning which she wears, 
to announce the wretchedness of her children. The country in general is uncultivated, 
bare, monotonous, wild, and the ground of a yellow hue, the colour of withered 
herbage. There are no rivers that deservo the appellation; but small streams and 
torreuts that are dry in summer. No farm-houses, or scarcely any, are to be seen in 
the country; you observe no husbandmen, you meet no carts, no teams of oxen. 
Nothing can be more melancholy than never to lie able to discover the marks of 
modern wheels, where you still perceive in the rock the traces of ancient ones. A few 
peasants in tunics, with red caps on their heads like the galley slaves at Marseilles, 
dolefully wish you os they pass Kali tpera, good morning. Before them they drive 
asses, or small horses with rough coats, which are sufficient to carry their scanty rustic 
equipage, or the produce of their vineyard. Bound this desolate region with a sea 
almost as solitary; place on the declivity of a rock, a dilapidated watch-tower, a for¬ 
saken convent; let a minaret rise from the midst of the desert to announce the empire 
of slavery; let a herd of goats, or a number of sheep, browse upon a cape among 
columns in ruins; let the turban of a Turk put the herdsmen to flight, and render the 
road still more lonely; and you will have an accurate idea of the picture which Greece 
now presents. 

The physical capacities of the country and the people may, in a few years, 
if afforded free Bnd uninterrupted scope, repair the misfortunes of centuries. 
Greece may, in future times, fill as respectable a rank amongst the nations of 
Christendom as England did before her naval and commercial superiority 
began to give her pre-eminence. 

In the meantime, a very different fate awaits the state from which the Greek 
provinces are to be detached. Turkey is marked with all the signs of decay, 
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and has exhibited, within a very recent period, symptoms of intcrnnl dis¬ 
organization, which indicate that the process, begun by debility, will be 
'accelerated by other causes. 

It is a curious subject of speculation to consider the probable effects upon 
the great political system of a disjunction of this once mighty empire. The 
several parts of it must cventuall£^gqjp augment the territories of its neigh¬ 
bours, saving such portions as the Greeks themselves may be able to secure 
in the general struggle. The adjustment of the various claims, for which there 
exists no competent tribunal, will probably be productive of wars, in which 
England, though no otherwise interested than to see fair play, will most likely 
be involved. The consequences of this change in the various relations of the 
European powers may reach even to the East, and British India may feel the 
effects of a .struggle which she has liberally subscribed to assist. 

After all, however, the Greeks, if relieved by the powerful interposition, 
which, according to report, is to be made in their favour, may become a prey 
to intestine broils and civil Avars, which will protract, if not prevent, her 
complete regeneration. There is wanting in Greece some master mind, in 
whom the people can confide, po.ssc.ised of talent and energy sufficient to 
control the bad, and to direct the energies of iiis countrymen to proper 
objects. If instead of a Washington or a Bolivar, he should prove a Bona¬ 
parte, the Greeks would be gainers by being secured from the horrors of long 
continued anarchy, which is equally destructive to political freedom with the 
abject bondage they have heretofore enduwH. 

Some disposition has been manifested by the Greeks to adopt the very 
objectionable policy of placing themselves under the authority of a prince 
chosen from the family of some European monarch, as an expedient to 
interest the prejudices of the legitimates in their favour. Let us hope, how¬ 
ever, that they will not have recourse to any foreign domination whatsoever: 
whether a foreign prince be recognized as king or protector, the governing 
power would be nearly the same; it is a scheme which would be inconsistent 
with their rapid growth as a free people, and deteriorate the elements of 
their political character. 

Whilst upon this topic, wc cannot help expressing our surprise that no 
further steps have been taken in the matter of the Greek loans. The indi¬ 
viduals whose characters are implicated in the transactions find it, perhaps, 
politic to let the subject sleep; though it would redound more to their credit, 
if they are really innocent, to keep public attention on the alert, until justice 
be done them. But what are the bond-holders and the real philhellenies 
about ? Their objects cannot be forwarded by affairs remaining in statu quo. 
No visible progress is made in equipping the steam-vessels, the delay in which 
all parties agree in condemning; and even Mr. Hume has not announced the 
result of the reference, which he publicly proposed to make, of his conduct 
to arbitration. 
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TITLES OF THE RAJAH OF RAMVAD. 

(Translated from one <tf the Title-Deeds in the possession of the Durmast non Brahmins, 

engraved an topper-jilate.) 

Graced with the constant presen Mtaha Letchme,(a) and the most ho* 
nourablc ruler of the earth ; sovereign of Devanagarmn (i. e. Hnnrnutiapoiuin), 
mighty monarch and protector of ShaitoMoolah(b ) (his own kingdom); destroyer 
of the enemies’ forces; performer of his promises; punisher of evil doers; 
usurper of all countries seen by him; retainer of his conquests; cstablishcr of 
Paundiens 1 (c) kingdom; securer and promoter of Skolens'(d) kingdom; possessor 
of power to Conquer the Tvndantundalom /(e) superior to the kings on earth; 
royal hunter of elephants in the provinces of Ealum, Congoo, and Jaffna; an 
ornament to, and supereminent above, the just and upright kings on earth; 
preserver of his royal dignities; brilliant as the meridian sun; descendant of 
the sun; clothed with ornamented robes replete with pearls; chastiser of 
calumny; destroyer of traitors and ingrates; superior to those that prove 
rebellious anil wicked; humbler of the disobedient; fierce like a young lion; 
a Hon at the head of his army of valiant heroes; a lion to his foes and against 
oppressive kings; furious like a mad lion; a samtuary to all who confide in 
him ; guardian of virtuous women; subduer of the feudal government; watcher 
of Tondy Port; lider of spiiited horses; entitled to the banners bearing the 
marks of the famous Hauooman$jF) Garuda,(«) and Kingum ;(/i) equal to 
Curna(i) in liberality, to Durmah Rajah (k) m patience and compassion, to 
Bcerna(/) in valour and warfare, and the greatest warrior on earth; to Ar- 
joonen (»j) in the dexterity of darting art rows, to Nngoolu («) in horseman* 
ship, to Agustier (o) in gifts of wit and wisdom, to Sattia Arichundra (p) 
for speaking truth; possessed with the art of pleasing the fair sex; delighted 
with the constant charms of music, songs, and poetry; admired by the most 

beautiful 

(a) Malta Istihme (or flic great I ctclime) is the goddess of beauty, DHics, grain, courage, valour, 
joy, eloquence, matrimony, anil every other fell, it), she is one of the wives of Vistnoo. 

(M Sliattn Moolah signifies the southern i mm try, extending from Maruunch Kody (a sea-port about 
one league bevond Cottaputnani) to Capo Comorin. 

(c) 1‘aumhrn —The ancient kings of Madura so i tiled. 

(d) Shatrn —The ancient kings of Tanjore so t ailed. 

(e) Tonda Muudaltmt, the country In tlie north extendmg from Congeveram to Tripetly. 

If) lluumnmn, a famous monkey, who was of essential tin 1< e to thc^god Hama, when lie encountered 
the great and magical giant Ravnnru, sovereign of Vail Lunga, or nil Ceylon. 

(gl Garuda, king of kites, a swift-winged bud, on which Vntnoo, In his benevolent expeditions, is 
wafted through the air. 

‘ (A) Stngum, the name in Tamul for lion. 

(t) Curtin, a prince fostered by King Tereyothren (who Is affirmed to have flourished In the last 
century of the third age of the world), and famous for his boundless generosity. 

(k) Duma Rajah, a king renowned feu his benevolence and virtues. Ue Is also affirmed to have 
reigned prosperously In the third age. 

(l) Derma, one of the five brothers of Dunnah finish, next to him, and famous for having been a 
most valiant and warlike person, and for Ids remarkable battles. 

(m) Arjoomm, the third brother of Durmah Ilajah, and the favourite and pupil of the god 

Kristneh; his principal weapon in war waa the gaundttrom, or bow j and famous for the victories 
gained by him by this single weapon. * 

(») Nafronla, the fourth brother of Durmah Rajah; he was endued with the gift of rendering every 
old, impotent, or spiritless horse touched by him, vigorous and spirited, and therefore famous fur 
having rode the most spirited and untractable horses. 

(») Agunttrr, a mightv moonee, or resliee, and the principal of the seven famous .and respectable 
reshecs. lie Is famous for having Invented the Tamul, and the several' arts and sciences in that Ian- , 
guage. He is believed to have obtained,immortality and other great gifts, and to exist until tills day 
In the hills about CourtaUom. 

(p) Sattia Arichundra, a king descended from the sun, and supposed to have flourished in the 
Tredayougum, the second age of the world He was the king of Ayotce, and famous for having ever 
spoken and adhered to truth. 
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beautiful women; successful in ail his enterprises; equal to Rama( 9 ) in 
conquering and subduing tyrants, or wicked princes; regular supporter of 
those dependent on him; triumpher over his enemies; destroyer of the 
wicked; frustrater of their projects; upholder of the innocent; remarkably 
bold and spirited; unshaken in foi^tude j equal to King Somen (r) in acts of 
charity; a zealous votary of Sfven; patron of the Brahmins; sovereign of 
Shembee Vulianaud; favourite of the great Lctchme; a king whose legs are 
adorned with bells and other marks representing the heads of his enemies, 
thereby denoting his valour; and finally, remarkable for his zeal and fidelity 
in managing the;«ffairs of Ramanada Swamy. 

(9) Kama —thli wm the name taken by Vlstnoo in his sixth incarnation, when he was bom Into the 
world as a prince to destroy the giant Havancn, because he caused himself to be worshipped as a 
divinity. 

(r) Somen was a king renowned for the numerous rhuttmnu, which he caused to be built throughout 
bis kingdom, and the liberal donations made by him for giving rich food daily to innumerable people. 


MANG-HAOU-JEN, THE CHINESE POET. 

MdNG-HAou-jtN was u native of Seang-chow, in 1 Ioo-plli. In his youth he 
was liberal and virtuous; he lived in retirement till the age of forty, when he 
mixed amongst the poets at court. The minister Chang-kow-ling was a poet; 
also Wang-wei, another minister, who inyj&ed the bard to his house, where 
the Emperor Yucn-tsung (A.D. 745) paid a visit, whilst Mang-haou-jen was 
present, jvho, it is related, crept under the bed to hide himself from the 
Emperor. His host, however, discovered him, and his Mujcsty desired him 
to come forth, and recite some of his poetry, which he did, and received an 
invitation to the imperial palace. On the appointed day, he met a merry 
party, where he played and drank, and neglected to keep his appointment, 
which vexed the Emperor, who declared he would have nothing to do with 
the rude poet. The latter, however, never repented it. He seems to have 
experienced the fate of Western poets; he died extremely poor, leaying his 
family in great distress. His name, however, was esteemed; a splendid tomb 
was built over his remains, and his friend, Wang-wei, had a likeness of the 
|>oet painted, which he hung up in a pavillion called by his name. 

It is reported of Mang-haou-jen, that he was in the habit of mounting an 
ass in the midst of snow-storms, and going in quest of pear-blossoms; observ¬ 
ing, “ my poetical meditations are most active 111 the midst of wind and snow, 
and on the back of an ass !” 

The poetry of Mang-haou-jen, like most Chinese poetry, consists of 
shoot pieces, referring to some particular incident. The following lines, 
written “ On passing the Night in the Hill-Chamber of the Priest Ne£, waiting 
for Ting-kung, who did not arrive,” will serve as a specimen:— 

The evening sun has passed yon western hills 
And shadows fill the vnllies- The pale moon, 

Pine-shadcd, sheds a softer, cooler light, 

Whilst bubbling streams and breezes court the ear. 

See from the hills the wood-cutters fgturn; 

Hie darkening mist drives feathered tribes to roost. 

The hour is come when bashful brides retire 
But I must wait, with solitary harp. 

And solace me amidst this ivy bower. 
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THE HARVEY ISLANDS. 

The following particulars of the Harvey Islands, a small cluster in the 
vicinity of the Society Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, are extracted 
from a journal of some missionaries who ^jisited them in the latter part of the 
year 1825.* 

Manaia. 

This island, which Captain Cook improperly called Mangeen, is included 
within a barrier of coral rock, from twenty to seventy feet in height, in which 
there are some openings, from whence there are paths to Jj^e interior. The 
cultivated portion of the island consists of six targe vullies, containing 
plantations of taro, plantains, te-root, cocoa-nuts, and 1 bread-fruit, but the 
latter is by no means plentiful. Great scarcity is sometimes felt in the dry 
season, when many of the £uives die through actual want. Two causes 
mainly contribute to this evil; first, the great idleness of the people; secondly, 
their propensity to theft, and even wanton mischief, owing to which planta¬ 
tions of young bread-fruit, and other trees, are sometimes plucked up. Rob¬ 
bery of this k ; nd is so very prevalent that all the cocoa-nut trees have dried 
leaves fastened about half-way up the stem, in order that by their rustling 
noise they may give notice of the acts of depredators. 

The number of inhabitants in Manaia amounts to between 1,000 and 1,500. 
Some of them have embraced Christianity, but the king and principal part of 
the people continue idolnters. 

Manaia was partitioned between five chiefs (or kings, as the missionaries 
term them) whose names were Numanatini, Teao, Paparani, Teuruorongo, and 
Kaiau ; but the first, having vanquished the other four in war, now rules 
supreme. The island is divided into six districts, each governed by chiefs, 
possessed of great authority. 

The natives have five principal deities, named Oro, Tane, Tcahio, Toaluti, 
and Motoro; to the first they offer (though rarely,y|uman sacrifices. They 
have also maraes, and there arc certain sorts of cloth which are esteemed 
sacred amongst them, and which cannot be worn by every person. Men and 
women are not allowed to eat together in Manaia. 

They have a strange method of disposing of their dead. On one of the 
highest hills is a very deep hole, or pit, probably connected with the sea, into 
which they promiscuously throw the bodies of their dead (paying no regard to 
rank, age, or sex), v#hout any other covering than a piece of cloth, fastened 
round with a cord. They bring them from all parts of the island to this 
receptacle, and it is the only one that has been nsed for ages. The Btench 
arising from it is dreadful. * 

Infanticide is unknown here, so that from this cause and the few diseases 
in the island, through the slight intercourse of the natives with Europeans, 
the population increases The missionaries and the captain of the vessel were 
the first white men who had set foot upon the island. 

The language of this island approaches nearer to that of New Zealand than 
to the Tahitian; the tig and k being very prevalent, and the h and f entirely 
omitted. The natives display great ingenuity in the fabrication of their cloth, 
canoes, stone-axes, and ear-ornaments; their beads are profusely covered with 
figured cloth, red heads, and sinnet of beautiful workmanship. Indeed, 

there 

* The journal u published in the Transactions of -the Missionary Society, or Quarterly Chronicle, 
January 1827* 
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there arc no islanders in these seas that equal the Mmuuans in the inanufac* 
ture of their sinncU 

Rabotonga. 

The number of inhabitants on this island is from 6,000 to 7»000. Three 
chiefs, named Makea, Tinomana, and Pa, formerly governed it, between 
whom were frequent and bloody wars; but the sovereign power is now by 
universal consent vested in Makea, who has become a convert to Christianity, 
and lias given evidence of his sincerity by discarding all his wives (eight in 
number) except one, by his constant attendance at school, and his attention 
to religious instruction, as well as by his ready acquiescence in every plan 
proposed for the spiritual and temporal benefit of his people. He is a fine 
handsome man, andthns eight sons and four daughters. 

The progress of Christianity has been more rapid m this island than in the 
Society Islands; this has been the fruit the labours of two Tahitian 
teachers, during the last two years, previous to which, the island of Raro¬ 
tonga was scarcely known to exist. 

The natives, when idolaters, worshipped four principal deities, namely, 
Taaroa, Buten, Toahiri, and Motoio; the two last correspond in name 
to the deities of Manaiu. No human sacrifices were offered to these deities. 
Time were arrcais amongst them, but they never murdered their children, 
except females at the birth. In their wars, the heads of the slain were cut off 
and piled in heaps in the maracs, and the bodies formed a repast for the 
conquerors. Before the converts acquiicd their present superiority, they had 
a battle with the idolaters, who annoyed them perpetually, and threatened 
destruction to them and their religion. The idolaters were routed in the 
conflict, leaving their gods in the possession of their antagonists. The latter 
treated such of their idolatrous countrymen as they took prisoners with 
kindness, and released them ; hut they returned in a body, and declared that 
having lost their heads (alluding to being seized by the head, which is a mark 
of captivity), they were lost; adding that their gods had deceived them, and 
they wished to he enroffeSfl amongst the Christians. The captured images of 
the deities, fourteen in numhci, and measuring about twenty feet in length 
and six in diameter, were tying prostrate in the missionaries* settlement, like 
I)agon of old before the ark. 

The settlement of the missionary teachers is situated at the entrance of a 
beautiful valley, three miles in extent. It contains several hundred houses, 
of which 180 are plasteicd. The king’s house, wlii^ measures thirty-six 
feet by twenty-four, is plastered, and tastefully fitted up with painted cloth and 
ornamental shells It contains e ight rooms, with boarded floors. Adjoining 
is another plastered house, 138 feet by £0, in which the king eats, and 
where his servants and dependants reside. The house in which the two 
Tahitian teachers t aside is ninety feet by thirty, mostly floored, and containing 
various apai tments, furnished with bedsteads, sofas, arm-chairs, and" tables, all 
of native manufacture, under the instruction of the teachers. 

The whole island is one cultivated garden ; the sides of the hills, in short 
every place w'hero food will grow, is filled with taro, plantains, pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, and the te-root. Cocoa-nut trees are very scarce, and Makea is 
anxious for a supply ; and ulso bread-fruit trees, which the natives care little 
about. The population generally are addicted to agriculture; men, women 
and children being constantly employed in the plantations. 

The king and p- ."eipal chiefs can read well, and learning is making rapid 
progress amongst the people generally. Plurality of wives is entirely abolished. 

Aitu- 
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Aitutakk. 

The settlement on this island is upwards of two miles in length, consisting 
of numerous white cottages, shaded by large aito trees, which produce a 
picturesque effect. A coral pier has been built for the more convenient 
landing of boats, at the extremity of which is a flag-staff, upon which a flag is 
hoisted when a vessel appears in sight. The pier is 600 feet long, and eighteen 
feet broad. 

The number of plastered houses here is 144, many of which are furnished 
with bedsteads and sofas. The houses of the principal chiefs are substantial 
buildings, but not so well finished ns those at Rarotonga. The women make 
bonnets, and the men wear well-made hats. Numbers of thenatives can read, 
and thpy are diligent in learning, though much of savage manners remains. 

A scarcity of provisions prevailed here, as well os at Mannia and Rarotonga. 
This island has very little watq£ and in t]n dry season (from June to Novem¬ 
ber) the few springs are dried up, and they arc obliged to dig holes, which 
supply them with water of a dark colour nnd bad smell, which is owing partly 
to the rats, who, as soon as a fresh hole is dug, flock in numbers to queiuli 
their thirst, when some of them ore drowned and putrify in the water. 

Mavtii. 

This island is completely surrounded by a coral reef, without a single en¬ 
trance in any part for the smallest boat to land. The reef is formed into 
ridges, from ten to twenty feet high, below which arc lower ones, with deep 
holes between. The onty mode of access to the interior of the island is by 
leaping out of the boat upon the reef, where there is least surf and where 
the sea is sliallowest, wading nnd walking over the ridges of coral rock, 
which is difficult ns well as dangerous, for two miles, the distance which the 
reef extends inland all round the island. 

The settlement is about four miles in the interior; the number of in¬ 
habitants docs not exceed 200; their appearance is neat and decent; the 
women well attired, and few of the people without yjhiitH or bonnets. The 
island was visited, in August 1825, by Lord Bjron, in the Blonde frigate, who 
testified his approbation at the progress made by the natives in civilization. 

Mitiaho, 

This little island is barren and unfruitful; the ip habitants, who are about 
100 in number, find it difficult to subsist, and look thin and miserable fromy 
want of food: they wish to remove to the Society Islands. They arc attentive 
to instruction, and diligent in learning. f 

Atui. 

The island of Atui is uneven* the hills are of moderate height, amflevel 
at the top; the vallies are deep and spacious. On the summit of one of the 
hills, in the centre of the island, stand the houses of the chief and teachers, 
from whence the prospect is delightful. The bulk of the people have forsaken 
the teachers, returned their books, and relapsed into idolatry; though the 
chiefs and a few others still attend instruction. The women appear to be in a 
degraded and debased condition; they arc compelled to till the ground, dress 
the food, and do all the servile work; the men, when not employed in fishing, 
live an idle life. The vallies are filled with cocoa-nut trees; but the bread¬ 
fruit tree is .scarce; and the ante, or Chinese mulberry tree, has been con¬ 
sumed by the hogs. Theft Is severely punished at Atui. 
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CHINESE NAMES.* 

Surnames did not exist in England till the era of William the Conqueror; 
in China they prevailed at least two thousand years before. The Pth-kea-smg, 
or hundred family names or surnames, is the title of a small tract which 
contains most of the Chinese surnames. It is one of the first books committed 
to memory by children when learning the sounds of the characters. There is 
an edition called Plh-kca-smg-kaouJeo, or an inquiry into the hundred family 
names, which contains a brief historical account of the origin of each family. 
The first name which occurs in it is that of Chaou, who being promoted 
by King Mfih-wang to the government of the town Chaou (B. C. 930), his 
descendants took the name of the town as their family distinction. This 
name was placed first in compliment to the Sung dynasty, whose snrnnme was 
Chuou, and at the commencement of which dynasty (corresponding to the 
era of William the Conqueror) this little tract was compiled by an aged 
scholar. 

If it be a mark of the savage state (as Pliny observes of the savages of 
Mount Atlas) to be anompni, and if the state of civilization is to be estimated 
in proportion to the number of names existing amongst a people, the Chinese 
are the most civilized nation on earth. The Romans had three names: a 
prccnomen, nomen, and cognomen; the Chinese have generally four, and some¬ 
times six names. The following are the diftei ent names used in China: 

1 . Sing, the family name; the name of the clan, or surname; the nomen of 
the Romans. 

2. Ming, the name, equivalent to the Roman prccnomen, or Christian name 
of the people of modern Europe: of these the Chinese have three, viz. 

3. Joo-mmg, the breast or milk-name , the name given to a child soon after it 
sucks the breast of its mother, 

4. Shoo-nnng, or book-name, the name given to a bo} when he goes to 
school. 

5. Kwan-mmg, or official name (the last of the three), a name given in to 
government by literary graduates, members of mercantile companies (Hong 
merchants), or other persons who have concerns with government. 

6 . Tsze, the character or name which men take when they marry. 

7 . iicuni, titles taken by men of fifty, or fathers of married children. 

The jeo-mjng js given to the infant in the following manner:—A month 
being completed . after. the birth of the child, it is brought out by the 
mother, anil after its head is shaved, and it is dressed in clean clothes, the 
mother worships the goddess ftwan-y in, and the father pronounces its name 
before the friends who are invited to be present: this ceremony is called 
Mw&n-yue, and the entertainment which acotmpanies it, Shlh-ke-tsew. The 
Shoo-ming is given by the master when a boy first enters at school. The 
mabter pronounces the nam£ kneeling before a paper, on which is written the 
i name of one of the sages of antiquity, and supplicates his blessing on the 
scholar. The master is then seated on a throne, or stands (commonly) by its 
side, while the scholar worships him, by kneeling, rising, and again kneeling, 
putting his forehead to the ground each time. This ceremony is called 
K’hae-heo; a large party is invited to an entertainment on the occasion, who 
make presents to the young scholar. The tbze is given by a father to his son, 

upon 

* ( oiupilcd tluefli fr,»m Dr. Murrinoii'n ChmeM Dictionary, tnvonbtta Sing, Ming, and Kwan. 
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upon tbe marriage of the latter; on this occasion also friends are invited; the 
ancestors of the family are invoked and worshipped, the occurrence is an* 
nounced to them and their blessing implored. On this event the father adds 
two characters to hisown name, which make tbe haou. 

The etymology of Chinese surnames is, in many instances, borrowed 
from the names of places; some names are deduced from incidents in the 
lives of the founder of the family, and some from the character of the 
person. The surname Chaou, before-mentioned, affords an example of the 
first. The surname he, which signifies a pear, is derived from the circum¬ 
stance of the first of the family having dwelt beneath a pear tree, when 
endeavouring to avoid the malice of King Chow, B. C. 111^ The surname 
A fa, which is the character for a horse, is taken from a title of distinction 
given to the founder of the family, in allusion to the martial qualities of the 
war-horse. 

By the laws of China, under the clause tang sing wet hwan, or M persons of 
the same surname marrying,” it is enacted that in all cases where persons of 
the same surname intermarry, each individual shall be punished with sivty 
blows, and the parties shall be aeparated: the female shull be returned to her 
kindred, and the property an^pMents confiscated to the state ! 

The Chinese do not like that the ming, or prsenomen, should be mentioned 
or written without some qualified epithet of respect attached to it. Hence 
the ming name is called hwuy, meaning that which is to be mentioned with 
reverence, or avoided altogether: on this account the praenomen of an 
emperor is not inserted even m the dictionaries of the language entire, but with 
some line or lines omitted in order to make it appear different from his name. 
From this instance of ^superstitious etiquette, which proscribes the common 
use or profanation of an imperial name, some characters have become per¬ 
manently altered in the mode of writing them. 

The names imposed by Chinese parents and friends, as well as those 
which the parties themselves assume, are always intended to be ke'ih-lseang , 
or fortunate. It does uot appear, however, that they practise onomuntia, or 
the tortelling of a man's fortune from the elements of his name: although 
their soothsayers predict the events of a person’s life from considering the 
hour of his birth, inspecting his hands, face, and the structure of histones: 
with reference to the latter mode, the Chinese say kwci-kuh ,noble,bones 
and tseen-kUh, “ ignoble bones.” There is an abusiVc mode'of speech amongst 
them, derived from the same circumstance: “ your.whole Body is cdmpofccd 
of mean boues.” ' , * 

It is not esteemed rude to ask a person's name. There are several modes 
of doing this: the following pompous phraseology is merely civil:—“ Tsinjj wan 
tsun sing ta ming, I beg to ask pur Honourable dhrnatne and great name*;” *or 
“ Ts’hing wan kaou sing ta ming, I beg to inquire your eminent surname and 
great name.” This is the language of all tanks, from the highest to tl^e poorest 

and most obscure. The answer is: “ My mean surname is-o/ it may be 

said without ceremony: “ Sing Chang, ming King“ surname Chang, name 
King.” Of a third person it may be asked,“ Ho sing,” “ what surname P”"^ 
in a direct address from a superior to an inferior, or amongst equuls in un¬ 
ceremonious speech, it may be asked, “ surname what ? name who ?” i. e. 
what is yonr name and surname ? or “ what is your surname ?” They ask 
the same question without prefixing any pronoun, thus: “ Kaou sing ta 
ming i. e. lofty surname and great name ? 


In 
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In writing, there are single surnames and reiterated surnames, or such as 
consist of a single character, or of two characters: the latter are called double 
surnames. 

The Chinese express the whole of their surnames by t$e words Rh sing, or 
“ the hundred sing/’ which is a general term for the people, as appears from 
the follov nig passage in a Chinese writer: “ Plh sing fce'$jay min shoo jay 
i. c. “ Plh sing denotes the common people within the royal domain.” The 
sense of the term is also observed in the following passage from the Shoo~king, 
referring to the virtuous example of the ancient King Yaou (B. C. 2230): M tie 
was able, by the influence of his great and illustrious virtues, to unite all his 
numerous kindled within the nine degrees of consanguinity; these being all 
' united in mutual harmony, he tranquillized and promoted the lustre of the 
people'* (plh sing) virtues; and his own people (plh sing) being rendered 
illustrious by their virtues, he joined in the bands of amity all nations. Oh 
how grent then the change to goodness, and how peaceful the state of the 
black-haired people!” 

The discoifsol&te condition of a person deprived of the aid of his own 
kindred is' thiis described by an ancient poe^ Utfoe She-king : 

Kv’n the forsaken, solitaiy 1 ^ 

Hath leases to form n tool umbrageous bower; 

Hut 1 must wander desolate, forlorn 
’Tis not that other beings there are none 
Of human fotm; but none are of im ktu — 

All 1 heedless and unfeeling p.tsseis by, 

Will none of you attach youiselves to me?— 

. Alas ! flow is it, when a man’s bereft 

Of kin, and most needs aid, tli.tt all desert luni ‘ 

To the curious in Chinese philology, it is worth remarking, that the word 
xmg is compounded of the radical licit, ti woman , and the adjunct lobe born; 
the propriety of the signification of the term is not very obvious lrorn its 
elements without the aid of a commentator. 

We may add to the aforegoing, that, besides the varied use of the name 
(properly fco called), respect to the individual addicsscd is di noted in China 
by different inodes of allocution, according to the relations of the respective 
parties to each other. The use of epithets of respect to a person is called 
ching-hoo. The character t'hae is always included in such addresses: t’hae 
ting is un epithet applied to three of the highest officers of state; it is also 
used in epistolary writing as a mark of respect to the person written to. 
T’hae keu is an address equivalent to “eminent sir;” lathi t’hae, “ venerable 
sir;” heung t’hae, “exalted brother.” T’hne foo, “ your honoured name,” 
is an expression used on the address of fitter^ before writing the name. 

The history of titles opens a wide field: the She-kwan-poo , or book of 
authority on this subject, commences at the period of B.C. 3250 l 


• •* The too tree is thrice introduced in the She-kmg, and is always a metaphor of a solitary, desti¬ 
tute. forsaken, atul com forties* sLit* rv> mtnmtan/ rm thn Shc-kintr* 
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THE CASE OP CAPTAIN McNAGHTEN. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal • 

Sts: In the early part of this month I forwarded the enclosed rejoinder to 
Mr. Buckingham, in consequence of his remarks on my original “ Reply ” to 
his numerous and foul slauders. I have bad it returned to-day in con¬ 
sequence of a note fegg myself to the printer of the Oriental Ilerald, de¬ 
siring to know whether it was to lie published or not, and I take the liberty of 
sending it tp you, together with the printer’s letter, with a request that you 
will, if you can, give it a place in your ensuing number^ seeing that 1V^\ 
Buckingham, characteristically, denies me that justice, and means to assign a 
reason for his refusal, of which I can scarcely rely upon the candour. Having, 
in his most disingenuous remarks on my pamphlet, given out that he <( ge¬ 
nerously” resolved not to confute it, because it contained an egression of 
my resolution to end the controversy, I sent him the enclosed in order to 
remove that bar to his efforts of self-justification, by challenging him to do 
his utmost in proving me th$ Character he -had dared to pourtray me. lie 
keeps my manuscript, withaut^B least notice, till near the end of thfe month, 
and then only returns it in tpnflqtociicu of a conditional reque$ to that effect 
from me, when he thinks it probable I shall not he able to gi\e It to the 
public before the appearance of his ensuing number, which, it seems, is to 
contain some remarks of his own upon the subject. An utter stranger to you, 
1 can only appeal to your sensd* of justice m this case; and if you think the 
circumstances I am placed in, by iny adversary’s conduct, are sufficient in¬ 
ducements to you to let me address this portion of the case, through your 
pages, to the public, the insertion of this letter, along with the accompanying 
one, will explain to your readers the true cause of your doing ine the solicited 
favour. I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 

R. A. McNaghten. 

18, Thames' Inn , Holhoni , 

Jan. 23d, 1827. 


To the Editor of the 0> icntal Herald. 

Si*.—Having already disclaimed all intention of continuing a controversy with a 
man, wltom I conceive lr.c.ipuble of conducting his own part of it in an honest and a 
manly way ; I should not agaiu address you on the subject, were it not for the use you 
have made of my avowed determination to notice you no farther. In your remarks on 
my “ Reply ” to yoiqr various misrepresentations, you inform your readers that they 
might think it “ ungenerous m you to press upon on adversary, who has declared his 
intended withdrawal fioin the fieldand leave them thence to infer that your not 
refuting me is the effect of your’^pnerosity and not of your inability. To unloose 
that muzzle is the object of this rejoinder. I now tell you plainly that you are not 
able to prove the charges of sycophancy which you formerly brought against me, and 
for which I branded you with a wilful dereliction from your veracity; and, since I 
have once more taken up the pen, I shall prove that in addition to your former amLi- 
dexterity, you have, in your late notice of my pamphlet, had recourse once more to your 
favourite system of garbling and evasion; and that, too, in the very breath in which 
you take credit to yourself for tlufrstrict impartiality, for which, in the principal part 
of your Calcutta career, I allowed you to be entitled to commendation. 

You commence your notice of me, by some remarks foi cign to the purpose, on the 
manner in uliich 1 have put forth my Reply; and in these you deviate, axis now 
your custom, from the real fact—not in terms to be sure, but in the more unworthy 
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mode of insinuation. You say the pamphlet was left at your office for the purpose, 
as you conjectured, of having its contents noticed as those of every published work 
might legally be; but that when your printer applied for another copy, I informed 
him the work was not published. This, having nothing whatever to do witli the merits 
of die case between us, I should pass over m silence, did it not evince that shuffling 
disposition which I believe your butt friends are sorry to see characterizing your edito¬ 
rial conduct. In the first place, I think you can hardly expect to be Lelieved by any 
one, when you say that you conjectured my pamphlet was sent to you, merely to 
be noticed like any other published work ; or that you did not feel confident that it 
was sent solely to give you a fair opportunity of disproving, if you could, the charges 
it contained against you—au object widely different from that with which an author 
syuls his book to a reviewer. Again, as to my disavowal of publication j I received 
from your printer a note, not addressed to me by name, ,but to the “ Author of a 
Reply,” &c, requesting a second copy of the pamphlet, which I had published (he 
using that phrase), and which 1 immediately sent him. liut as I had no great reason 
to trust in the fair dealing of a man from whom I had experienced nothing hut injus¬ 
tice, I concluded that you contemplated an action at law against me; a proceeding 
on your part which 1 considered the more likely, 'is I knew you could not disprove 
my charges by a fair argument. I, therefore, m my reply to your printer, merely 
corrected his own expression, by saying that my pamphlet had not been published. 1 
dare say you knew this at the time you wrote; but) Jf you did not, the ignorantiu fticti 
docs not excuse the insinuation you have made of an underhand practice on my part; 
because you ought to make proper inquiiics before jou venture upon impropei sur¬ 
mises. 

Next, you seem to dwell on the fact of its having been printed by the printeis 
of tile Asuilic Journal, &c., and in this youi utuendo is equally obvious. But 
you knew that I originally addressed my letter to a Whig newspaper, and you 
knew why I did so two portions of knowledge, let me sav, which should have 
made you pause before you covertly accused me of endeavouring to enlist party 
prejudice in my favour. I have another fact, liowevci, which will convince the pub¬ 
lic how egregiously you arc mistaken ; and tlmt is mv having, when I found 1 should 
be obliged to get it out in its present form, taken it to Mr. Ridgway in order to get 
it printed, because 1 understood that he, too, was on your side of the political ques¬ 
tion. He declined the uwlciInking, in consequence, as he said, of being a personal 
friend (or acquaintance, 1 forget which) of jour’s, and in some literary way, I think, 
connected with you ; and it was his suggestion which brought me at last to the iictuul 
employers, of whose connexion with the East-India Company I, at that time, really 
did not know any ihmg. As to jour other introductory insinuations, I shall only say 
that if that can be called a “ hole and cqrner pamphlet,” which was written by me in 
refutation of your slanders, and immediately transmitted to yourself, and not only to 
yourself, but to j’ottr principal friends and supporters, and to not one acquaintance of 
my own m the kingdom ; if that can be called “ a hole and corner pamphlet,” I sub¬ 
mit to the charge , but I must leave the public, and not you, to pronounce the verdict. 
1 made it as public as 1 could make it (after liq^g failed to get it inserted in the 
papers), for I sent a copy to as many gentlemen connected with the East-India Com¬ 
pany ns the number I lmd printed enubled me to do, and in doing this T included 
your firmest friends among the proprietors ; and, finally, I sent a copy of it to each of 
at least a dozen editors of papers, on both sides indiscriminately; and that is so much 
for your rfiaigc of “ holc-.ind-cornering.” 

I have, perhaps, given you grounds to pronounce me inconsistent in noticing you 
as my pamphlet does, after I gamed a knowledge of the contempt in which the public 
held jou { hut j'our icndiness to take advantage of that weak part is a proof, at all 
events, that you were on the look-out for the pervious parts of my Reply, and that 
had there been others, you would not have failed to have pushed the weapons of your 
argument into then Your having caught at that peg on which to hang an observation, 
rather derogates from joiir previous assumption of generosity In sparing a withdrawn 
^pponenta generosity, by the way, rather incompatible witli the malignant feeling 

which 
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which caused you to attack a far distant, and a then, comparatively, helpless one. 
You*commence your 'reply to me (your irrelevant preamble having concluded) by 
assuring me “ that not a single line of the supposed slanders" ever came from your 
pen, and that therefore my accusations of hatred, falsehood, &c are, at least, not 
applicable to you; and you go on to explain that your intelligence from Indians not 
compiled by yourself, but has been the work of various individuals, not one of whom 
liore malice towards me. Now, Sir, in the number of the Herald (for November 
1825), to which my pamphlet more immediately refers, the account of my public 
alleged conduct is given in editorial language—in such style as an editor uses when 
laying the substance of his information before the world; and while, therefore, to you 
alone I have a right to look as the propagator of the scandal, it appears to me n% 
better tlinn evasion on your part to now cast the odium upon the shoulders of an assis¬ 
tant. You are responsible for what appears in your pages, and you arc supposed to 
have n perusal of their contents before they nre given to the public; so that your present 
method of shirking that responsibility which properly ntlnches to you, will, I trust, 
show your readers anil your compilers, how little you are to be trusted in comparison 
to, and how greatly you are changed from, that Hector, who formerly braved and 
vilified that body, whom he eventually, and almost abjectly, petitioned for pecuniary 
support, and never dreamt of shaking off the personal responsibility of his editorial 
situation, until he found that he haa so far committed lmnself, that neither fhir nor 
sophistical leasoning could serve to extricate him. 

I distinctly accused jou, Sir, of having held me foith ns a mean tool of the Local 
Government in ltcngnl ; and I challenged votir proofs. In icturri, yon tell me that 
votir intelligence is gathered from the public papers, and from private authority that 
may he relied upon Why, then, do yon not produce them ’ "Who are your infal¬ 
lible private authorities 9 Where are the public papers that accuse me of subserviency ? 
You have the paper T conducted, I presume, before you, and you know, I also pre¬ 
sume, who compiled your summary of intelligence fioin the Last, for the above-men¬ 
tioned month of November; in whish it is stated that the Government gave me an 
appointment to prevent the necessity of my doing duty with my regiment, and to 
enable'mc'to edit a journal, for the imputed purpose of assisting me in the payment of 
a legal penalty. I have proved, even to votir satisfaction, that I had the appointment 
of Judge Advocate before Lord Hastings, ami consequently before yon, left India, 
and that, therefore, the present Government had nothing to do with it; and that it 
was in no degree connected with my editorial duties, which had been entered upon 
several months before my removal permanently to the Presidency division of the* Army ; 
and unless you and your most worthy compilers and comvspondents can prove among 
you, that the Ilrnfial Harlan was a government, or any other than an independent, 
paper, under my management, your joint superstructure must fall to the ground; and 
you may settle between yourselves the proportions of misrepresentation which each of 
you supplied to erect it. „ 

You can nlso tell me, probably, what possible connexion that Supreme Court 
proceeding had with my public condbet; and how your former professions of friendship 
for me allowed you to put forth its mention so coarsely and brutally, in your already 
referred’to number? That event' occurred before you quitted India, and so little 
change dill it appear to make in your sentiments towards me, that, even after your 
Herald was established, I received from you a printed letter, addressed to me and 
signed with your own hand, intreating my assistance in increasing the circulation of 
the work—of a work for which you and your tribe were, very likely, at that time con¬ 
cocting the slanders which, at no distant period, it gave to the world against me! No, 
Sir, that case had no connexion with either your intelligence from the East, or your 
manifold charges of sycophancy against me; but you thought (he unfeeling and reite¬ 
rated mention of it would pain me, and you therefore raked it up, and laid it in 
aggravating terms before your readers. You were right in your supposition, diabolical 
as it was; you did succeed in wounding me, and I should he sorry if I were so men¬ 
tally callous as not to be deeply pained by the allusion; but as an argumentative fact 
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it wan foreign lo your subject; anil as one that had palliatives which the hand of friend¬ 
ship might have applied, it was surely an approach to detnonism, for a professed 
friend to array it in the garb of aggravation, and then to present it to the public 
scrutiny It may lie some triumph to you to know that you have pierced me in a 
tender part; but it will doubtless be a greater source of exultation to you to leant that 
the same manful stroke has entered a weaker and a softer breast than mine, and given 
yet greater anguish than I can feci for myself alone, to one whose amiableness of 
disposition would not suffer her to use the power of retaliation against you, if that 
power were ever so amply possessed. Enjoy your triumph in this respect; or if you 
blush to Wear the honour of the achievement yourself, find out, and place it on, the 
correspondent who helped you, or the compiler who was so expert as to enter the fact 
in your pages, and to pass it to the public, unseen by you till too late for your humanity 
to erase it 1 

You may bring our controversy to a very speedy conclusion, Sir, if you will keep 
closely to the main points of it. Prove my political ••ycophancy, which you have 
asserted prove that 1 was either directly or indirectly rewarded for it by the Govern¬ 
ment : prove-that I was desired by the Commander-in-chief to underrate the number of 
men who were put to death at liarrackpore. This last charge, in particular, you tell 
Ui nKno * M ' r l ,lst July (page 18*1), that you “learned fioin good authority 

produce your authority, or the public must disbelieve you. In the face of it I give them 
my solemn word of honour, that I never h.ul the legist uimmim cation, direct or indi¬ 
rect, with the Commander-in-chief, or any other authority, on the subject; and I think 
it is for you now to either establish your charge or to withdraw it. In the sun c page, 
you say you know I put forth, ns editor, the infonnation I obtained in my official capa¬ 
city. I challenge you to prove this; for I most unequivocally deny it. My editorial 
account of the mutiny was written btfure I entered upon my official duty in any way. 
What it contains I derived almost entirely from personal observation, which fifty other 
officers had the same opportunity of using os I had ; but not a particle of it was gleaned 
from iny official documents, or situation ; and the contidry of tins I defy you to sub¬ 
stantiate. It is positively untiue in you to assert that I apjdauded the massacre of the 
Ibirrackporc troops; nor have you any right to put your own favourite, but absurd 
expressions, into my mouth. I spoke of the mutiny, and the means taken to suppress 
it, ns a military mau. I condemned the mutiny ; I approved of the means adopted to 
put it down ; and this you dare to pronounce “applauding a massacre.” 

In conclusion, I am persuaded that no person can read your observations on my 
pamphlet, and say that you have ansivn ed it. You have evaded the accusations of which 


I dared you to the ptoof; and your enumeration of charges in page 86 of your last 
number does not contain a repetition of those of a political nature, nor any refutation 
of the charge I brought against you of having (you, or your compiler) wilfully garbled 
my dispute with Mr. G recto law, although you had both sides of the question equally 
before you. If you publish this, as I hope you will, and eboose to remark upon it, 
pray adhere to the points on which I have called for your proofs. They are the princi¬ 
pal topics, and if you establish them, I promise ypu to yield all the minor ones. Or 
I will tell you what I shall, if you please, consent to. This controversy may be made 
interminable by the present monthly mode of argument, and it must soon betfeme tire¬ 
some to your readers ; I shall therefore consent to your selecting three ofyodr own per¬ 
sonal and political friends, before whom I shall meet you, and there discuss the charges I 
have brought against you, in your public capacity. Let them decide upon the case 
and tf.e ..flair he ended by their decision being published in the first number of the 
Herald whicli shall subsequently appear. 

Of the/orgm m^ of the terms I applied to you in my pamphlet, and which forgive¬ 
ness your last paragraph contains, T require none, and I accept none. Those terms 1 
am not disposed to retract, and I therefore leave them to you and your correspondents 
to be shared or applied as your own knowledge of your respective titles to them may 
dictate. Some ot them may be thought too coarse, l»y those who do not feel as I felt 
when 1 pw used, at that distance, your slanders—but none of them ore too severe; and 

though 
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though I might hare taxed you with falsehood in terms of greater circumlocution than 
I have used, I preferred the more direct course with a person of your description, 
whose evasive disposition I could not help seeing, though I grieved to see it 

I am, &c. 

18, Thmia' Inn, Holborn, R. A. McNachten, Captain, Bengal A^my. 

January 1th, 1827, 

P S. I have not had a great deal of spare time for this communication, and I find I 
have omitted to notice two points in your recent summary of charges against me, viz. 
that my editorial writings were more calculated to cause bloodshed tlrnn those of my 
contemporaries; and that I was cashiered by a court-martial. It is in youf manner of 
stating circumstances, Sir, that I perceive in the greatest degroe your surprising disin- 
genuousness; and a fen illustrative remarks will enable your readers to comprehend 
my meaning in this particular. In almost all controversial writings, but especially in 
ail editorial disputes, a person of your disposition may tind, among the writings of 
either party, certain phrases and paragraphs which, separated from the context, and con¬ 
sidered without reference to what elicited them, may bear the appearance of being pro¬ 
vocatives to hostility: but I appeal to any candid person, whether that is the criterion by 
which to judge of disputntive writings, or of the character of a disputant. In my 
“ Reply” to your slanders, for exatpplc, a score of expressions will lie met j£gi of the 
tendency you mention ; but would any one who knew them to be retorts for previous 
unprovoked calumnies; who knew that I wrote in self-defence, and that, so far from 
having sought, I for a long time avoided the encounter; would, Isay, any one under 
such circumstances look upon me as an inciter of personal quarrels; as he would natu¬ 
rally and properly do had niy language been gratuitous, and I the causeless aggressor 7 
Thi* is precisely my editorial case. I call upon you to produce the articles to which 
you allude, and if they tin bear the character you have given them, and I cannot prove 
them to be of a retaliatory description, I must submit to the reproach of being that, 
which all who know me know to be quite foreign to my natural disposition. I send you, 
herewith, very correct copies of the Court-Murtinl proceedings to which you have also 
alluded in a most unfair manner, and in the notes to which you will find occasional 
observations on your own behaviour. Read them, and judge from a combination of 
dates and evidence, whether I was the aggressoi on nny one of'the occasidtis there dis¬ 
cussed; as well as whether your November, or uny other Herald, gives the public a fuir 
account of the transaction. This brings me to your mode of announcing that I was 
cashiered. When a fact like that is simply stated, an unimlitary leader is sure to attri¬ 
bute such a punishment to disgraceful conduct; and I bate no doubt in the world that 
your mode of introducing it was intended to produce this effect, particularly as you 
add that I was removed from my staif-situation for “ indecorum ;” an actual untruth, 
as the term indecorum is in common parlance accepted. You knew that I was cashiered 
for nothing more than sending a challenge to a man w ho imd most unprovokedly insulted 
me; that instead of meeting me, that man sent my challenge to the Commauder-in. 
chief, who is, I may say, compelled to order a court-maitial for the trial of all such 
offenders, bo brought before him; that a court-martial ho9 no option, no discretion, 
in respect to its award, on the charge being establi died; and that, therefore, the sentence 
was couriering, which the Commander-in-chief remitted, almost as a matter of course, 
because there is no instance in our military annals (or if there be any, they are merely 
enough to form exceptions which prove the general rule) of the specified penalty being 
inflicted in the case of a challenge, unless accompanied by some derogatory circum¬ 
stances. 1 have thus shown the uncandidness of your mode of stating a fact; and I 
have only further to tell you, that by adopting and adhering to a manful line of argu¬ 
ment, you will place yourself, even in defeat, more highly in the public estimation 
than you need ever hope to do by the unworthy methods I have proved you to prefer. 
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Memoirs of Zehir-cd-dm Muhammed Baber, Emperor of Hindustan, written 
by himself, in the Jaghatai Turki, and translated, partly by the late John 
Leyden, Esq., M.D., partly by Wili.iam Erskine, Esq., with Notes, and 
a Geographical Introduction. London, 182(1. 4to. pp. 432. 

A more acceptable work than this has not, perhaps, for many years, been 
presented to the literary world. As the genuine production of a celebrated 
Tartar conqueror, giving an account of his operations, of the countries he 
visited (especially of Hindustan, in the sixteenth century), of his associates 
and connexions, with traits of character, anecdotes, and court incidents,—-it 
is rare and curious j in other respects, and more particularly from the light it 
diffuses upon the history und geography of portions of Asia extremely ill 
known, its value is almost inappreciable. 

Our notice of this work may, with propriety, be restricted to a review of 
the pdjjiminary matter contained in Mr. Erskine’s preface and introduction, 
which'roSnsist*. of masterly dissertations upon the Memoirs, upon the author 
of them, the copies in which they arc extant, the language in yvhich they were 
written, and, lastly, the geography of the countries and the history of the 
nations to which the events in the Memoirs have reference. A more enlarged 
notice of a work like this, which contains the varied events of a history from 
A.D. 1494 till 1330 (the year in which Baber died), would demand more 
space, and, wc are obliged to add, more time, than we have at our disposal. 

Mr. Erskine, in his dedicatory epistle to the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone 
(which is a model for succeeding writers), pays a very liberal tribute to the 
character of the late Dr. Leyden, with whom the translation originated. 
“ The number and variety of the literary undertakings of that extraordinary 
man,” he observes, “ many of which he had conducted far towards a con¬ 
clusion, would have excited surprise had they' been executed by a recluse 
scholar, who had no public duties to perform, and whose time was devoted to 
literature alone. The facility with which he mastered an uncommon number 
of languages, ancient and modern, European and Oriental, the extent and 
ingenuity of his antiquarian inquiries into the literary history of his own 
country, and even the beauty of his poetical genius, are surpassed by the 
sagacious and philosophical spirit which he evinced, in the latter period of his 
life, in his different memoirs regarding the languages of the East, and par¬ 
ticularly those of Hindustan, Bengal, the Dckhnn, and Northern India.” 
These, and Other warm encomia upon Dr. Leyden, are as just as they are 
creditable to Mr. Erskine, who disclaims all praise but that of enabling the 
public to profit by his friend’s labours. Mr. Erskine, however, who can (as 
oriental scholars know) well afford to divest himself of claims to praise justly 
due to him, has had a larger and a 'much more toilsome share in the work 
than the original labouru. * 

The Emperor Baber wa. a Toorki or Tartar prince, and the language in 
which his Memoirs were written is that which was spoken by the tribes from 
whom he descended, who inhabited the desert to the north and east of the 
Caspian. He was born on the very edge of this desert, in the year 1482; 
but the changes of fortune, in the course of his eventful life, carried him, 
sometimes as a fugitive, sometimes as a conqueror, into various provinces 
of Asia. 


A very 
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A very erroneous notion has prevailed, it would appear, that the Jaghatni 
Toorki or Tartar tongue was anciently unwritten, and Sir Wm. Jones doubts 
whether any Tartarian king of Timur’s age could write at all. Mr. Erskinc 
dissipates e\ ery doubt, however, as to the genuineness of these Memoir*; he 
describes the Toorki in which the original is written, ns remarkable for clear¬ 
ness, simplicity, and forcej the style, far less adorned than that of the modern 
Persian, and as free from metaphor and hyperbole as that of a good English 
or French historian, lie adds : “ on the whole, the Toorki bears much more 
resemblance to the good sense of Europe than to the rhetorical parade of Asia : 
the style of all Toorki productions that I have ever happened to meet with, is 
remarkable for its downright and picturesque naivete of expression.” He con¬ 
siders that the Memoirs are as perfect as when Baber wrote them, though 
they exhibit hiatus , one of which extends to a period of twelve years. 

We cannot furnish our readers with a better idea of these Memoirs than by 
quoting the following passage from Mr. Erskine’s preface: 

Baber docs not inform us, nor do wo learn from any other quarter, at what period 
of his life he began to compose his Memoir*. Some considerations might lead us to 
suppose that he wrote them after Ins last invasion of India. That they nmafehave 
been corrected after that period is certain, since in the first pint of them he fremnnily 
refers to that event, and mentions some of his Bogs as holding appointments in Hin¬ 
dustan. Perhaps, Too, the idea of writing his Memoirs was more likely to have oc¬ 
curred to him after hts success in India, than at any previous time, as he had then 
overcome all his difficulties, was raised to eminence and distinction, arid had become 
not only an object of wonder and attention to others, but perhaps stood higher in his 
own estimation. His Memoirs may he divided into three parts, the first extending 
from his accession to the throne of Ferghana, to the time when he was finally driven by 
Sheibant Khan from his paternal kingdom, a period of about twelve years; the second 
reaching from his expulsion from Ferghana to his last invasion of Hindustan, a period 
of about twcnty-tw’o years ; and the third containing his transactions in Hindustan, a 
period of little more than five. The whole of the first part, atid the three first jjears of 
the second, aie evidently written chiefly from recollection; and the style and manner in 
which they are composed appear to tnc fur to excel that of the rest of the work; not 
only from the clearer connexion given to the various parts of the story, and the space 
given to incidents in proportion to their importance, hut from the superior unity und 
rapidity of the narrative. This is, perhaps, in other 1 expects also, the most agreeable 
portion of the Memoirs. During a great part of tin* period to which they relate he 
was unfortunate, and often a wanderer; but always lively*, active, and hold; and the 
reader follows him in his various adventures with that delight which inevitably springs 
from the minute and animated recital of the hazardous exploits of a youthful warrior. 
The narrative, when renewed in the year 925 of the Hejira, after an interval of twelve 
years, partakes too much of the tedium of a journal, in winch important and unim¬ 
portant events find an equal space, aud seems to he, in a great measure, the copy of ouc 
kept at the time. The same remark applies perhaps even more stronglyrto the greater 
part of the concluding portion of the work. In the eat tier portions of the Memoirs we 
have a continuous narrative of details, such as a lively memory might furnish at the 
distance of many years. In the latter parts, trifling incidents are often recorded, 
w^jch, if not committed to writing at the time, would soon have met the oblivion they 
merited. We are informed of minute particulars, which can interest even the writer 
only hy recalling particular events or peculiar trains of association—how often he eat 
a maajun, or electuary—how often he got drunk, and what nameless men were his boon 
companions. These incidents, however curious as illustrative of manners or character, 
are repeated even to satiety. Yet these parts also contain the valuable qpcounts of 
Kibnl and of Hindustan; he gives an occasional view of his aims and motives, of the 
management of some of his expeditions, and particularly of his conduct during the 

alarming 
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alarming mutiny of his troops; while the concluding portion of his memoirs, where 
the form of a journal is resumed, appears to lie hardly more than materials for his 
private use, intended to assist him in recalling to his memory such incidents as might 
have enabled him to furnish aTonnected view of the transactions of that period. Still, 
however, all the three parts of bis memoirs, though the two last are evidently un¬ 
finished, present a very curious and valuable picture of the life and manners of a 
Tartar prince, and convey an excellent idea of Baber’s policy, and of his wars in 
Mttwcrnlnolier, Afghanistan, and India, as well as of his manners, genius, and 
habits of thinking; and perhaps no work ever composed introduces us so completely to 
the court and council, the public and private life, of an Eastern Sultan. 

The Memoirs appear to have been held in great estimation, and even vene¬ 
ration, at the Courts of Delhi and Agra, after the death of the writer of them. 
Baber himself seems to have been satisfied with his labours; towards the close 
of his life, he sent a copy of his work from Hindustan to a friend in Cabul. 
From Borne marginal notes in copies of two translations of the Memoirs into 
Persian, as well as on the Toorki original, all of which Mr. Erskinc collated, 
it appears that the Emperor IJumuioon, even after he had ascended the throne, 
and not long before his death, had transcribed them with his own hand. They 
werejransJated from the original Toorki into Persian by the celebrated Mirza 
Abd^ Rahcem, in the reign of Akbcr. 

The history of the present English translation is as follows:—It was begun at 
Calcutta by Dr. Leyden, from the original Toorki; he was assisted by a Persian 
Toork of Ganj. Mr. Erskine sent him from Bombay a portion of a transcript of 
the Persian translation of Mirza Abdul Rahcem. On the denth of Dr. Leyden, 
Mr. Erskinc offered to assist in completing the translation, having in his service 
the same person who aided Dr. Leyden; but before his letter reached Calcutta, 
Dr. Leyden’s pupers had been sent to England. He was then induced, by the 
persuasion of friends, to translate the Persian copy, and had completed the 
work, when he received from London a copy of Dr. Leyden’s translation, 
which differed from his own in many important particulars. Mr. Erskinc then 
blended the two, adopting Dr. Leyden’s (as being immediately from the 
original), except where obviously wrong, and had completed his labour, when 
the original Toorki copy which belonged to Dr. Leyden, and hud been lost, 
was recovered. Mr. Erskinc had now to begin once more; he -at length 
completed his translation, with the aid of several Persian copies, in the state 
in which it now' appears. 

Mr. Erskine observes: “ The translation is close and literal, to a degree 
which many will think faulty, and which few works written in an Eastern 
language would admit of; but such closeness is not without its use, as the style 
of a people generally exhibits, in some degree, the drqss of their mind, and 
often leads to more just conclusions regarding their habits of thini$>g, than 
can easily be attained in any other way.” 

Wc must here terminate our review, regretting that we are able to do so 
little justice to a work which reflects such high credit upon all whose names 
are associated with it.* 

It would be unjust, however, to omit commending the excellent map, md 
able memoir" which accompanies it, by Mr. Charles Waddingtou, of the B^i- 
bay Engineers. 

* We ware favoured la*t month, from a highly respectable quarter, with a valuable notice of this 
interesting work, which was withdrawn, owing to its non-appearance in our last number. Whilst we 
ex]ireta our deep regret at the disappointment occasioned by its omission, we must remark (hat It was sent 
at so late a period, that its insertion could hare been ailbetuated only by cancelling some of the pages 
already printed; nnn mere was actually no time for this course had we been disposed to adopt it. We 
tsust, therefore, that no unreasonable resentment will be felt towards us for not accomplishing what 
was Impossible— Eti. 

Mduarn ' 
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Manava-Dkerma-Suttra, or The Institutes of Menu. Edited by G haves 

Chamnev Haughton, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c. &c., Professor of Hindu Li¬ 
terature in the Ea&t-India College. London, 1825. 2 vols. 4to. 

The eager cultivation of Oriental Literature on the Continent wc consider ns 
a fact that marlA the intellectual energy of the age. To the common observer 
h would at once suggest itself that the intimate connexion of this country with 
India and China must have turned the balance of activity and encouragement 
in favour of England; far different, however, is the fact. To whatever cause 
we may refer it, the study of Oriental literature’ has met with no encourage¬ 
ment, except from the Ea&t-India Company; although in the whole field of 
research perhaps there is not a single object that involves considerations of 
a higher curiosity. To Oriental remains ulone, and particularly such as arc 
contained in Sanscrit, are we to look for elucidations of the birth and deve¬ 
lopment of nil that has given grace, dignity, and utility to the human mind. 

Had it not been for the necessity of preparing elementary and other works 
for the Enst-India Company’s institutions in England, Oriental literature could 
scarcely be said to meet with any countenance. It is due to the imHMficciit 
spirit of this body to say, that it has most liberally supported every enrort in 
Oriental literature that promised any practical advantage. 

On the Continent, especially in France and'Germ any, many able scholars, 
stimulated by favour und rewards from their sovereigns, have directed their 
attention to this pursuit, and if the difficulties they have had to encounter in its 
prosecution and the results of their exertions are considered, we think'they 
are eminently entitled to the approbation they have received. If however we 
include, as we think we may justly do, the efforts made by our countrymen in 
the East, we shall find that the British name is associated with some of the 
most useful and splendid works, both as they regard research and practical 
utility, that have appeared in Oriental literature. These, it must however he 
stated, are gratuitous and independent of any patronage they received in 
England, and are solely referable to the ardent curiosity of our countrymen, 
and the very necessities of our Eastern connexions. 

The capital of this country can now boast of a chartered institution for 
Oriental research. The support and fame of this Society may be saiil greatly 
to depend on one distinguished individual ; and tyut for its able Director, 
Mr, H. T. Colebrookc, the Royal Asiatic Society might never have bad an 
existence. 

Our object at present is to lay before our readers the literary notice or 
critique of M. Burnouf, on the work the title of which we have placed at the 
head of this article. This gentleman was appointed by the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, at the latter end of 1825, to make a Rapport verbal upon this singular 
relic of antiquity, which had been edited in this country solely to supply the 
wants of the East-Iudia Company’s College. 

We noticed the work at the time of ha publication in August 1825, and 
then expressed our hope of being able ere long to enter upon its-merits. Wo 
now, however, most willingly substitute the remarks of M. Burnouf, who to 
considerable merit as an impartial critic, unites the tone and temper of a 
gentleman. 

On one or two occasions, where we think M. Burnouf in error, either as to 
his opinions or to facts, we have subjoined a few short notes, and we might 
have extended them further if it had been our object to expose every venial 

Asiatic Journ. Vo t. XXIII. No. 134. 2 I iiwc- 
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inaccuracy. Some of these it was very natural for M. Burnouf to fall into; 
since it would be difficult, if not impossible, for European scholars, who have 
not visited the East, to seize the complete spirit of Hindu literature from the 
only guides they have at present, namely, the works published hy our country¬ 
men : &e should, therefore, while we applaud their zeal, view their inaccuracies 
with indulgence. • 

On those points where Mr. Haughton and M. Burnouf are at variance, we 
lean to the former, because he has had the advantage of being forced in the 
College of Fort William, an institution replete with every aid to De derived 
from learned Professors and Fandits. Besides, we consider that, as this 
gentleman is intimately acquainted with some of the principal Hindu dialects, 
he must have a larger body of facts to guide him than can possibly fall to t^e 
lot of M. Burnouf. But the matters objected to by M. Burnouf are* as he 
acknowledges, of very little importance. 

Every reader will be struck, while perusing M. BurnouPs article, with the 
studied reference to the works of the Continental literati. The name 3 of 
Frank, Bopp, Schlceel, and Chezy have obtained a well-merited celebrity in 
Oriental literature; unt whenever their canons are borrowed from the labours 
of Englishmen, we should hope that the just rule, suutn cuujue, would yiot 
he overlooked. The republic of letteis cannot be easily made to forget those 
extraordinary works for which,it is indebted to our illustrious countrymen, 
Wilkins, Sir W. Jones, Coieb'rooke, Wilson, and others. 

i he following is a translation of the Rapport verbal of M. Burnouf:— 

“ Mr. llaughton’s edition of the Institutes of Menu is comprized in two 
volumes; the first contains the Sunscrit text, followed by one hundred and 
twenty-five pages of notes on the various readings adopted by the editor. Sir 
Wm. Jones’s translation is given in the second volume, together with observa¬ 
tions, to the extent of seventeen pages, on the alterations which Mr. Haughton 
thought proper to be made. The Sanscrit text is printed with Wilkins’ types, 
which are in general extremely clear and legible; and the book has been carried 
through the press with such perfection, that it is one of the finest which have 
as yet appeared in Europe.(l) The editor states in the Preface, that his only 
object in publishing this celebrated work, was to place it in the hands of the 
students of the East-India College; much difficulty having been experienced 
previously in procuring copies for their use. We congratulate Mr. Haughton 
that, while fulfilling an object purely national, he should have established a 
just right to the gratitude of all those who take an interest iu Indian literature 
on the Continent. 

“ It must be observed, however, that the editor's plqgt precluded him from 
investigating many highly interesting questions connected wifh this important 
woik. Accordingly we are not to expect that his labours should throw any 
new light upon the date of the compilation of the Mduava-JDhermo, on its 
philosophical system, on the degree of harmony of its different parts, or the 
authenticity of such and such pagMtafeetc. 

“ In fact, Mr. Haughton’a infcistito^vas not to.publish a dissertation on the 
laws of Menu; but that which was of far more value, the text itself. He has 
confined himself to reprinting the preface of Sir Wm. Jones, which, notwith¬ 
standing the taleuts of ,its author, does not perhaps reply satisfactorily to all 

' the 

(1) This work w-. printed at the press of Messrs. Cox and Baylis, and docs them 
great credit. 
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the questions which the subject may suggest. For instance, the philosophical 
opinions which arise out of Menu arc not adverted to by Jones; this ought * 
not to surprise tis, for at the time he wrote there existed only very vnaue 
notions on this subject. At present, thanks to the zeal and talents of Mr. 
Colebrooke, we can form a very exact idea of the philosophical syatet^f of the 
Vedas, and of that of the two celebrated Indian schools—the Sunk'hya and 
the 1Vydya. Now in comparing the laws of Menu with these different systems, 
it is impossible to avoid remarking the analogies between them and the Vedas. 
These books are quoted at every instant; Menu endeavours unceasingly to 
reproduce, their meaning; and numerous passages prove that the Indian 
legislator, or the compiler who takes the authority of his name, has borrowed 
even their very expressions. . 

“ The mythological system, of which a’ glimpse may be obtained through 
the medium of this ancient code, exhibits striking features of resemblance to 
that of the Vedas ; the gods, or divine personages, are the slime ; they are 
not numerous, chiefly natural and astronomical, and subordinate to Brahma, 
or more properly the self-existent being. We do not fjpd in it the legends 
developed in the Purdnas , which the mythological genius of the Hindus would 
not have rejected from a work of this sort, had they existed at the time of its 
compilation. On the other hand, the passage on th%creation, with which the 
first chapter begins, bears, in Mr. Colebrookc’s opinion, the stamp of the 
ideas of Capila, the supposed founder of the Sank'hya philosophy. But it 
must be acknowledged, that the Hindu commentators are of a different 
opinion, and explain this difficult passage by quotations from two of the 
philosophical systems derived from the Vedas, entitled Mmunsa and Vedanta. 
However, another passage, the fiftieth couplet of the twelfth chapter, 
evidently appears to correspond with the opinions of Capila. We $ere meet 
Mahat and Avyacta, the two fundamental principles in the doctrine of this 
philosopher, which arc thus explained by Culluca Bhatta, thexouunentator: 

Besides, it is possible that this and many 

other passages are explained by every commentator according to the principles 
of his $wn philosophical creed; thus affording no uncommon example of an 
ancient text receiving very different, and frequently opposite explanations. 
But whatever may*be the doctrine contained in >the Mdnava-Dhcrma, it is 
worthy of remark that no particular school is nnmed therein. If these 
schools existed when Menu was compiled, it seems to be a natural conclusion 
that they had not yet separated from the Vedas, which may be considered 
strictly as their common starting point, and were not yet known by their 
present denominations, otherwise how is it to be accounted for that the 
slightest allusion is not made to them in such an extensive composition ? In 
like maimer, several persons have been struck at not seeing the names of 
Crishna or Budd'ha, although in the many passages where Menu requires 
feith in the Vedas , and condemns ifo<|*e,|^tto attack them, ifewould have been 
natural to point out the celebrated TefiSHlftM^ho, in tb* tenth century before 
the Christian era, had dared to deny thdr authority. 

“ It seems to us that the investigation of these questions, combined with 
that of the manner in which the book was composed, and the degree of 
harmony in its parts, might lead to very important conclusions; mere 
especially should the publication of some other Sanscrit text give rise to new 
approximations, calculated to fix its date with precision. Still, an exact 
acquaintance with the text of Mean is a necessary prelude to all inquiries of 

2 12 this 
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this sort, nnd we may say that, up to the present moment, Mr. Haughton has 
• done the most towards the solution of these interesting questions, by the 
publication of his beautiful work. 

“ The object of the editor, in publishing the Sanscrit text of the Manavn- 
HhermS-lidstra, was two-fold : first, to render it as distinct as possible without 
violating the imperative rules of Sanscrit grammar; secondly, to alter but 
rarely the readings of the Calcutta edition, which has the advantage of being 
supported by the commentary of Culluea Bliatta. Wc shall briefly examine 
the means employed by the editor to attain his end. For perspicuity, little is 
done in Sanscrit manuscripts. The use of some marks, such as Anuswura, 
and the apostrophe Ardhacdra , ^Jonc minks the divisions in a line, all the 
words of which are joined together. Even then, these signs, being often 
placed at random, are more hurtful than serviceable. The way to afford 
clearness, would be to separate the words whenever the genius of the lan¬ 
guage opposed no obstacle to their disjunction. This plan has been adopted 
byBopp and Schlegel, the editors of the Sanscrit works piintcdin Europe. 
Mr. Haughton, on the contrary, has followed that of the Calcutta editors, in 
order, so doubt, to imitate original works, even to their external appearance. 

“ But either I deceive myself, or the exact representation of manuscripts 
ought not to be the object of a printed book. It is easily understood that in 

the passage * I was, yes, I was in the beginning,’ 

cannot be separated; for, by an invariable rule, 

two similar vowels must coalesce. But we do not sec what rule should pre¬ 
vent the division of the words in the following verse: 

wr 

w By so doing no rule of grammar is broken, and, on the one hand, the 
advantage is gained of accustoming the beginner to the true separation of 
words, and on the other, the learner is not left in doubt with regard to the 
signification attributed to certain passages, where the union of the words 
might produce embarrassment. A distinguished scholar, M. G. Humboldt, 
agrees with the editors before-mentioned, that the dividinjfof the words might 
be carried very far; but I can do no more, here, than cite his opinion without 
unfolding his system, which he has not yet publicly expired. It is clear, 
then, that were the point to be decided by authorities, we might adduce some 
of great respectability in favour of our opinion. 4 

“ The same necessity for perspicuity induces us to submit another observa¬ 
tion to Mr. Haughton, relative to the use of the nasals. It is known that the 
Devan/igari alphabet possesses a nasal, distinct in sound and form, for each of 
the five classes of letters which enter into its composition. Thus there is the 
nasal for the gutturals, another for the palatials, &c. Whenever it happens 
that the nasal of one clat=s falls A, upOn the guttural of another, it is changed 

into the nasal proper to that class. „ y For example, fffTT Ulan i vulit, 

^co es But this rule is not invariably followed, even by the 

manuscripts: the Calcutta editors, alone, have applied it rigorously; and, 
further, Mr. Bopp himself, in his grammar, where he has most carefully 
treated all that regards euphony, has shewn that it might he the occasion of 

serious 
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serious errors,* and thus it could not be ascertained whether r| 

_r _ in 

was for rTFl^T i llos vidit, or fj illam vidit.{2) Now, 

the use of anuswdradiumted to the known power of this sign, puts an end to 
ail these uncertainties; it is placed wherever the nasal labial ought to be; 
but Mr. llaughton not even employing it at the close of a verse, and writing 
r ^ 

tfSfiT and not ’LfS-f ought, in consistency ,(3) to subject that nasal, in its 

collision with other letters, to the requisite euphonic changes. 

“ As to the apostrophe, the editor has not followed the manuscripts nnd 
the Calcutta texts, which place it very arbitrarily. This sign is intended to 
represent an a suppressed ; it should not therefore be employed when another 
vowel meeting a (short) coalesces with it. Mr. llaughton has made it a point to 
rectify the errors of the C«dcutta edition on this point of grammar. Now, the 
rule which he established for himself is this: whenever the vowels a, 6 , o, 
arc followed by a word beginning with a (short), the apostrophe i& to be put 
instead of the a (short). Consequently Mr. Haughton writes, chapter ix, 

verse 81, “ A barren wife may be super* 

seded by another in the eighth year.” The Calcutta and Scrampore editions 
have already given occasion to Mr. Bopp to make the 'fcamc observation, that in 

the a is not suppressed but contracted,(4) by virtue of the 

rule which determines that two similar letters meeting together, shall unite 
and form only one. According to this principle it would be necessary to write 

In another passage, chapter ii, verse 101, Mr. Haughton puts an apos¬ 
trophe which is useless, and the presence of which may cast some 

obscurity on the text.(5) He reads 

, while we should read 
agreeable to the Calcutta edition. 


We 


(2) M. Burnouf, when he quoted M. Bopp for this remark, could not have recol¬ 
lected that every«uch phrase has an antecedent defining its nature; we cannot con¬ 
ceive, therefore, that it could ever lead to a doubt. 

(S) We cannot find that Mr. Haughton has in any part of his work proposed such on 
absolute rule for himself, and we may, therefore, suppose that he preferred affording 
specimens of admissible varieties which violate no rule of grammar.' 

(4) The ardkic&ra , or apostrophe, is not a letter, but a sign employed to prevent 
misconception; and we think it would be a sacrifice of common sense for a verbal 
subtlety to make a distinction between what Messrs. Bopp and Burnouf term the con¬ 
traction and the supjtrcuion of a short a. All*that can be truly affirmed is, that this 
letter disappears as often as it is preceded by &, 6, or o, and the apostrophe is then 
employed to point out the circumstance to the reader. 


(5) ^ |is here employed disjunctively, as an adverb, and not as a preposition; 

we conceive that Mr. Haughton would have been inconsistent had be left out the apos¬ 
trophe, as recommended by M. Burnouf. 
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“ We will now examine the means employed by Mr. Hanghton to establish 
the text with critical accuracy. Eight manuscripts were at his disposal, of 
which some had a commentary, and besides these the Calcutta edition. Mr. 
Haughton’s plan has been to notice the chief passages exhibiting interesting 
variations, and to subject the various readings to a critical investigation. 
The editor has been almost constantly guided by the very just idea that the diffi¬ 
culty of explaining certain forms should not authorize their rejection, because 
they might be elucidated by a Sanscrit more ancient than that with which we 
arc at present acquainted. He has rarely swerved from this principle, and 
when he has done so, he is careful to state the fact in the notes, in order 
that the reader may chuse between the various readings there given. We 
will not enter into an examination of the disquisitions, which were colled 
for by the several readings of many passages of the manuscripts. The care 
displayed in their composition will excite regret in the reader, not to see 
more of them; if the passages discussed by Mr. Ifaughton are those alone 
which present any difference, it is astonishing that the text of Menu should 
have come down to our time, with so little alteration from the copyists; for 
among the manuscripts consulted by Mr. Ilaughton, there are some which 
have been brought from parts of India very remote ftom each other. There 
are, however, a few passages in which it is possible to entertain an opinion a 
little different from that of the editor. We shall, though with diffidence, 
take the liberty of pointing out some of them. 

“ Chapter iii, verse 30. Menu says that the marriage named Prujajiatya 
takes place when a father gives his daughter in pronouncing these words:— 
* May both of you perform together your civil and religious duties.’ Such 
is Sir William Jones's translation. Here is the text: * 

WfT ^ 


“ Mr. Haughton informs us that he adopts the reading of the manuscripts 
instead of as it is given in the Calcutta edition, a correc¬ 

tion already made by M. Chezy in his Course j but it appears to us that it would 
be requisite likewise to rend instead of putting the verbs 


in the second person, instead of the third. In fact it 4 is more natural (G) 
that the father should direct his discourse to the two, husband and wife, as 
Sir W. Jones understood it, doubtless after the commentary of Culltica, 


♦ w 

whose words are express: '. At the same time, 

one may perceive that the emendation we propose, is not opposed to the rules 
of prosody; for, by whatever system the first Jidda of the verse is scanned, 
whether according to that of M. Chezy or that of M. Schlegel, the sixth syllable 
is long. 

'* Chapter 


(6) Such matters must be judged by tbe particular turn of mind and phraseology of 
the people by whom they are employed, and not by general rules. The Hindus delight 
in the indirect mode of address, and instead of employing the second person of the 
imperative, and raying « do it,” they generally use the third, “ let it be done.” This 
mode pervades all the Hindu dialects, and is derived from the Sanscrit. Of this &ct 
M. Burnouf will h<t\e unequivocal'proofs in Menu, book i, v. 4; ii, v. 193; iii, v. 
251. Culluca is certainly express as to the intention, but not as to the form of worth of 
the legislator. 
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“ Chapter iii, verse 68. Mr. Haughton prefers to read 11 hearth,” 

after the Calcutta edition; although in the Amera Cosha, and in Wilson’s 

Dictionary, the reading is gffr . The editor grounds himself on this, that 

in the popular dialecfs, the word is pronounced chulhd, whence it must be 
inferred that the aspiration existed in the primitive word, and that it has been 
merely displaced. 

This observation of Mr. Haughton’s is strengthened by the continual recur¬ 
rence, in the Pali and Prakrit languages, of aspirated letters, which change 
into ha, and follow the consonant which they had preceded in Sanscrit. Thus 

fTSJfT becomes in Pali, iunhi, makes amhdkam RSPT 

panha. Yet it would not be difficult to find, in the dialects derived from the 
Sanscrit, aspirates which did not exist in the mother tongue; thus the Pali 

word urulhava, seems to be the Smscrit largam%idvam habent. 

“ Chapter iv, verse 183, 5TOT TftrTT 

• • 

that is to say in speaking of the father of a family: ' his 

assemblage of servants (are) as his own shadow ; his daughter as the highest 
object of tenderness.’ In order to render the text more conformable to this 

meaning, Mr. Haughton reads, after some manuscripts making it refer to 


5PTT- There seems to be no necessity for altering the reading in the 

V * 

Calcutta edition, supported as it is by the commentary which clearly shcws(7) 

r> 

that ought to relate to ; in fact, he explains these two 

words by the compound * . We may add that, generally. 


it would appear the pronoun should precede the nbun to which it 
relates, and what proves it is, that several of Mn, Haughton’s manuscripts 
which read i^cj j place this word before ; other examples inay be 

seen in chapter i, verse 30, 55, 63, 94, 100; ii, 20, 124, 205; x, 81, 101. 

“ Chapter v, verse 27. This couplet contains one of those words, the 

etymology of which Mr. Haughton thinks it difficult to explain; it is the 

* 

compound wrm. The context requires that it should mean 

beginning and end ; this first word is found in W , but the second is not 

met with in any vocabulary; and in the impossibility of explaining it, the 

editor 

(7) We are inclined to prefer the reading adopted by Mr. Haughton, because it 
•lobe seems to fulfil the intention of the legislator, i| supported by some of the manu- 
aeripta, and is not incompatible with the interpret§tion of Culluca Bhatta. 
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editor ingeniously conjectures that we should read , but with that 

moderation of which he has given numerous examples in the course of his 

_ _ • 

labours, he has allowed to continue in the text, and with Hie 

more reason because this word is repeated in the commentary, where 
feRTCT destruction, end, is given as its synonym.(8) 

“ Moreover, it appears to us that it may be Considered as compounded of 
the preposition and of the root ^ or 3PT , like the words 

xr&fa irerer of the prepositions <rft cr1% and 

srfw with one^or other of these roots. It is true that Wilson givesj but 

few words formed with api; but they all have the signification of upon, above, 
beyond: the idea of motion joined to that preposition might form a compound 
signifying end, or limit. * 

“We will not carry these short observations further; their trifling importance 
will serve, at all events, to prove the extreme care with which Mr. Ilaughton’s 
work is executed. Without doubt a long and minute examination might 
enable us to discover some slight defects in this great work. The translation 
would give rise to many remarks: but the editgr is not responsible on this 
head; and with regard to that portion of the work which is ex^||nvcly his 
own, it will be esteemed by impartial judges, ns one of the finest monuments 
which have been raised to the knowledge of Indi&ft antiquities. 

“ The modest editor, believing that he had not yet done enough for a work 
to which he had wholly devoted himself, intended that these volumes should 
lie followed by a third, which w^tpld include the valuable commentary of 
Cullfica Bhnttn. His strength has not corresponded to his zeal*, and oriental¬ 
ists will learn with deep regret, that his health, seriously affected, has not 
permitted Mm tefput the last hand to a task, which others would deem to 
have been already most successfully completed.” 

(8) M. Bumouf Is right iu his conjecture that the word which Mr. Haugbton has 
preserved in the text, is the true readme; it is to be met with in the comments on the 
Vedas. * 


Narrative of the Burmese War , detailing the Operations of Major Gencrat 
Sir Archibald Campbell*s Army, from its landing at Rangoon, in May 1824,, 
to the Conclusion of a Treaty of Peace at Yandaboo, in February 1836. By' 
Majoe Snodgrass, Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, and 
Assistant Political Agent in Ava. London, 1826. 8vo. pp.319. 

This narrative, though confined chiefly to the operations of the British 
army in the late war with Ava, contains likewise slight sketches of its geo¬ 
graphy, and of the character and manners of the Burmans, giving an interest 
to the work which geheral refers seldom find in dry military details. Mqjor 
Snodgrass informs us, in his preface, that his original intention was to prepare 

an 
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an account of the imperfectly known country traversed by the amy, and that 
hehad collected some materials for that purpose j but his active duties hod so 
much interfered with the office of collecting facts and data for BUch an eaten* 
sive plan, that he contracted the work to its present form, a journal—which 
he presents to the public “ without pretensions of any kind beyond that of 
accuracy in the details it may contain." 

The narrative commences with the embarkation of the troops from India, 
and the concentration of the fleet at the Andaman islands, a short description 
of which is given. The taking of Rangoon is then detailed, and a brief (rather 
too brief) account of the towri^is subjoined. The difficulties, foreseen and 
unforeseen, with whicli the army had now to contend, present a very formi¬ 
dable picture in the narrative. Besides the natural defences of the country, and 
the unwholesomeness of that part of it in which the British troops had landed, 
they found that the Court of Ava had been for months preparing for* a Vnr 
with the Government of India, and hud assembled a strong force, the com¬ 
manders of which pursued at first the cautious system of constructing their 
stockades in the least accessible parts of the jungles of Henzawaddy, or pro¬ 
vince of Rangoon, a delta formed by the mouths of the Irrawaddy. 

Before the arrival of the British forces in Pfegu was known to the King of 
Ava, ancf when the possibility of that event was hinted to him, he replied, 
scornfully, “ as to Rangoon, I will take such measures as will prevent the 
English from even disturbing the women of the town in cooking their rice." 
The threat was not altogether empty i : . for the British army was speedily sur¬ 
rounded with a force by land aqd water, collected from all parts of th# empire, 
which promised to overwhelm |^ein by numbers alone. ' * 

The varilm encounters, which inspired the British sepoys with confidence, 
and taught tfm Burmese commanders to place a juster value on their own 
troops, are familiar to our readers; the particulars are detailed with more 
precision nnd minuteness by Major Snodgrass, and are accompanied by occa¬ 
sional remarks upon the character, habits, and qualities of the two armies, 
and other circumstances, which, however j^orthv of record, cdbld not be 
afforded a place In the public despatches. 

Major Snodgrass observes/ after relating the operations at Eemtoendine:— 

Much has lieen said Of the ignorance in which the King of Ava kept, regarding 
tiie causes and progress of the war; that the communications that had passed between 
the two countries, both previous to and after its commencement, had been carefully 
kept from his knowledge; and that his ministers and chiefs, in the full confidence of 
terminating the contest favourably, continued Mb £eep him in ignorance of the disasters 
and defeats his troops had sustained in the neighbourliood of Rangoon, deceiving him 
with constant assurances of victories, and the speedy expulsion of the invaders from 
hia kingdom. Nothing, however, proved more incorrect than these conjectures; as 
abundant opportunities afterwards occurred of ascertaining from many sources, that 
hostilities were not only sanctioned by his Majesty, htft glut his resolution of attacking 
our south-east ftontier had been publicly announced long previous to the invasion of 
his own territories; and there' is every reason to believe that the country at large ap¬ 
plauded the resolution, and looked forward with confidence to the honour and riches 
that awaited them, in a war with tiieir wcalthyJkteighbours.' 


The emergencies of his Burman Majesty, who bdd superseded and disgtaccd 
various commanders opposed unsuccessfully to the British, obliged him to 
recdMhe celebrated Maha Bnndoola, with his veterans, from Ramoo, where 
thia chief had stockaded his force, evidently with a view of pasting our 
Chittagong frontier on the return of the cold season. This active and enter- 
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prizing commander, in obedience to bis instructions, conducted his troops to 
-the Irrawaddy, through the provinces mid across the mountains of Arracan, 
a distance, by the shortest route, of more than 200 miles, at a season of the 
year when none but Burmans could have kept the held for a week, much leas 
have attempted to puss insalubrious jungles, pestilential marshes, rivers, arms 
.of the sea and mountain torrents, which opposed their progress at every step, 

■By a Burmese, however (observes Major S.), obstacles of this description are little 
■regarded: half amphibious in his nature, he takes the water without fear or Tel uctance; 
he is, besides, always provided with a chopper, and expert in the construction of 
rafts where necessary: seldom encumbered with commissariat or equipage of any kind, 
and carrying a fortnight's rice in a bag stung across his sltoulders, lie is at all times 
ready to move at the first summons of his chiefs, who, when unembarrassed by tiro 
presence of au enemy, divide into parties for the greater celerity of movement and pro¬ 
visioning of the men, each pursuing his own route to the place of general rendezvous 
appointed by the chief commander. 

The backwardness of the Siamese to take an active port in our favour, not¬ 
withstanding the ancient grudge they must entertain towards the Burmese, 
Major Snqdgrass ascribes to the right motive, namely, a thorough persuasion, 
even to the last, that we should fail in conquering Ava, or in bringing its 
government to sue for terms. In the event of our failure, Siam would have 
beeii exposed to the powerful resentment of its exasperated neighbour, had 
the former been actively instrumental in aiding the British. The Siamese, 
however, assembled an army on its borders, and in order to co-operate with 
them, if well disposed, or to watch their motions if any doubt of their sin¬ 
cerity appeared, the town of Martaban, on thj| borders of Siam, was attacked 
and occupied by a British detachment. ^ 

The province of Martaban was the only one in Pegu where a' 1 strong and 
marked nutional antipathy was found to exist against the Burmese govern¬ 
ment. In other places, particularly at the capital of this subjugated kingdom, 
the policy of the conqueror, in banishing every man of weight, and in ju¬ 
diciously Removing distinctions between Burmese and Peguers, had nearly 
obliterated in the latter all remembrance of ancient independence, except 
amongst the inhabitants of Martaban, who are chiefly Taliens, or pure Peguers. 

The narratjjsp before us, when it relates the march from,Rangoon to 
Ponoobew, after the retreat of the Bandoola, assumes the form of a'mere 
journal. The picture of the British camp during the advance presents a curious 
object’ 

On reaching camp, the scene wliicjh presented itself was at Once grotesque and novel,; 
no double-poled tent bespoke the army of Bengal, or rows of well-pitched rowties that 
of tho sister-presidency; no oriental luxury was here displayed, or even any of die 
comforts of an European camp, to console the traveller after his hot and weary march; 
but officers of oil ranks, couching under a blanket or Lilliputian tent, to shelter them¬ 
selves from a meridian sun, widt'k miserable half-starved cow or poney, the sole beast 
of burden of the inmate, tied or picketed in the rear, conveying to the mind more the 
idea of a gipsy bivouac than of a Military encampment. Nothing of the pomp ur 
circumstance of war was here apparent, nor would even the experienced eye have 
recognized in the little group, that appeared but as a speck oil the surface of an exteu- 
sive plain, a force about to undertake the subjugation of an empire, and to fight its 
way*for 6QO miles, against climate, privations, and a numerous enemy. 

Qa their march they mc^with the people called Cartons, and on arri|jng at 
J Cariqnghoon, they found the village inhabited by this tribe. The houses of 
" 'this strange people arc mere pigeon-holes perched in the air on poles, a notched 

Btick 
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stick serving as theeole means of egress and ingress. Although'possessed of 
the strongest end most robust frame, the Caruins are the quietest and most 
harmless people In the world. They are industrious cultivators j the women 
bearing an equal or the largest Bhare of the labour, which produces signs of 
premature old age amongst them. The Carians pay heavy taxes to the 
government, hut are free from the conscription laws. They behaved in a very 
friendly manner to the British, and never disappointed or betrayed them.- 

More details are given in the narrative respecting the transactions at 
Donoobew than are generally known. The death of Malm Bandoola gives 
Major Snodgrass an occasion td depict his character, which he describes as a 
strange mixture of cruelty and generosity, talent and want of judgment, and 
strong regard to Versonal safety combined with great courage and resolution, 
which never failed him. He was barbarously cruel, stern, and inflexible, 
putting to death, with his own hand, those who evinced the slightest 
want of zeal in their duty. The uncontrolled license he gave his troops to 
plunder was the chief cause of their attachment to him. He evinced no small 
degree of talent as a general, whilst the position and defences at Donoobew, 
as a field-work, would have done credit to the most scientific engineer. 

The descriptions given by Major Snodgrass' of the country and people, as 
the army advanced from Donoobew to Prome, are identically the same, even 
in language, as those which have appeared at various times in the Government 
Gazette of Calcutta, the substance of which we have transferred into our 
Journal, and we are glad to find their authenticity so well guaranteed. 

The regulations which the British commander introduced into the* govern¬ 
ment at Prome, whilst that city was in our possession, though it lessened the 
profits of tie chief functionaries, particularly the Meuthogecs (who are 
empowered to levy contributions upon the suitors in courts of justice), yet all 
ranks of people seemed delighted with the change of government * “ taxes 
being abolished, and abundance of money iu circulation, happiness and plenty 
prevailed amongst all classes of society.” 

The sketch which Major Snodgrass gives us of the Burmese character is 
favourable 

Five months of uninterrupted tranquillity (at Prome) gave us, for the first time, an 
opportunity of forming some acquaintance with the manners and customs of the people 
of Ava; and although some allowance may be fairly ma<]e for the restrainst which the 
presence of a victorious enemy may be presumed to have imposed upon the develop¬ 
ment of the national character, our experience, at least, warrants the assertion, that 
in his private and ^pmectic habits and deportment, the Burmese evinces little of the 
srrogance, cruelly, or vice, which have made him so justly an object of fear and hatred 
to the surrounding naUons, to whom be is only known as a sanguinary and ferocious 
warrior, carrying havoc and destruction into fake and unoffending states, at the com¬ 
mand of a grasping and ambitious tyrant. * - 

Our previous opinion of, and limited acquaintancawith the people, certainly bad not 
prepared us to anticipate the tranquil and quiet conduct Which now distinguished them 
in their domestic character; nor was the Pqro e population exclusively composed of the 
quiet and unwarlike part of the nation : many, indeed, a great proportion of the men, 
had borne arms against us; and it waa not until satisfied of the folly and vanity of 
contending longer, that they had escaped&om their chiefly and rented with their families 
under our protection. 

It has often been objected to the Burmese that they are given to pilfering, lying, and 
dissimulation, as well as insolent and overbearing to stasngers; but the remarg may lie 
in a great measure, confined to the numerous government functionaries and their fol¬ 
lower^ with whom every town and village in the kingdom abounds: they are, indeed, 
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a vile race, who exist by fraud and oppression, and who, upon numerous pretences, no 
matter how frivolous, are always ready to Tob and plunder all who come witliin the 
influence of their authority: the poor people, on the contrary, bthe best part of 
tbe nation, are frank and hospitable, and by no means deficient in qualities which 
would do honour to more civilised nations. They, very generally, can read and write; 
are acute, intelligent, and observing; and although frequently impressed with high 
notions of their own sovereign and country, show no illiberality to strangers or 
foreigners who reside among them. In a word, to sum up their character, their virtues 
are their own, and their faults and vices those of education, and the pernicious influence 
of a cruel and despotic government. 

The aforegoing remarks, or most of them, we have read in the India 
papers; but they are worthy of quotation, as they correct a pretty general 
misapprehension. 

The particulars of the interview between the British and Burmese commis¬ 
sioners near Mellooqe (when the treaty of peace, afterwards so contemptuously 
violated, was agreed to) are given by Major Snodgrass at some length : they 
ae interesting, because we have had hitherto few details of the negociation 
upon which we could rely; but their length precludes us from attempting an 
epitome of them. The account of the ratification of the treaty is followed 
by a concluding chapter of remarks upon the trade and productions of the 
country, “ drawn from authentic sources.” 

There is an appendix to the narrative, containing copies of some docu¬ 
ments, most of which have been already published. A map and two wood- 
cuts are added ; the latter are not very ornamental. 


The Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians , “Babylonians, 
Modes and Persians, Grecians, and Macedonians. By M. Roi.un. With 
Geographical, Topographical, historical, and Critical Notes, and a Life of 
the Author, by James Bki.l. Illustrated with Engravings, including a com¬ 
plete Set of Maps. Glasgow, 1826. Vol. II. 

The first volume of this edition of Rollin's Ancient History was noticed by 
us in our 19tb Vol. (p. 674); further acquaintance with tbe work, or rather 
with the notes of the editor, has very much increased our desire to recom¬ 
mend it to public regard. These notes are not mere elucidations of the text, 
or corrections of the original author: but laborious disquisitions, evincing con¬ 
siderable erudition and research, and throwing much light upon events of 
early date, and the geography of the countries of. whigl; they were the 
theatre. Some of the notes are, perhaps, too long, but even these are not 
wearisome, for the subjects arc extremely interesting. 

Upon the whole, we think this edition of Rollin’s History, which is, more¬ 
over, convenient frbin the diminution of bulk (being closely printed in 
double columns, in a small, but clear and good type), well deserves to snper- 
-*ede its predecessors. 
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MEDICAL AKD JPHTMCAL SOC1ETV. 

A meeting of the Society was held on 
the 1st July, at the Asiatic Society’s 
apartments, on which occasion Mr. Super¬ 
intending Surgeon Kcmbal, Mr. McMor- 
ris, burgeon, and Mr. A. Gibson, assis¬ 
tant surgeon, on the Bombay establish¬ 
ment, and Messrs. Bennington and J. C. 
Paterson, on the establishment of Bengal, 
were elected members. 

A letter was read from Mr. ’Henderson, 
of Aliguhr; giving an account of his me¬ 
thod of treating the rheumatic affections 
prevalent in that part of India. A speci¬ 
men of a salt prepared with sulphuric acid 
from the bitter principle of the necin tree, 
by Mr. Piddington, of Neem Tolah, was 
submitted by him as furnishing a probable 
substitute for quinine. He proposes to 
term it sulphate of azadirinc, from the 
trivial name of the plant {rtielia azadirach- 
ta). Infusions of the neem leaves are 
commonly used by the natives, externally 
as discutients, and internally in fevers; 
and it seems not unlikely, therefore, that 
the substance in question may possess me¬ 
dicinal virtue. 'Die Society have accord¬ 
ingly detsgmincd to take the necessary 
steps for ascertaining its properties. From 
Mr. Bell, of Moradabad, two drawings 
were submitted, one of a tumor on the 
face of a woman, and the other of a singu¬ 
lar disease in the hand and fore-arm of a 
native, : jfpr which amputation had been 
successfully performed. Dr. Waddell 
presented to the Society a paper on the 
diseases which occurred at Rangoon, with 
an account of the medical topography of 
the place. A commuuichtion was receiv¬ 
ed from Mr. J. Tytler,on diarrhoea hectics, 
Had Dr. Adam, the secretary, submitted 
an account of the epidemic malignant 
ulcer, or hospital gangrene, of an Indian 
camp. The description of the medical 
topography of Aracan, and the diseases 
that prevailed there during the campaign, 
by Mr. Bernard, was then made the sub¬ 
ject of the evening'raiscussion. 

The town of Aracan, according to Mr. 
B., is, from its situation, peculiarly cal¬ 
culated to engender that condition of the 
surrounding atmosphere which ‘long ex¬ 
perience has shewn to b$ productive of 
febrile disease. It is distant from the sea 
about fifty miles, on the bank of a naviga¬ 
ble river, from which branches intersect 
die town in all directioos. The batiks of 
the river are in general low: below the 
town they scarcely exceed the level of the 
water, and are covered with sedge, coarse 
grass, and a few bushes. The average rise 
of the tide, at the town, is about eight 
feet, but the spring-tides rise higher, and 
consequently cover the ground on cither 


side. Between the town and the sea s 
number of small streams descend from the 
neighbouring hills to the river; Uie inter¬ 
vals between them are ovdrrun with jun¬ 
gle, and the whole forms a dense and im¬ 
passable Minderhund. Three ranges of 
hills are visible from the town, which 
bears to the, first range the relation of the 
apex of a triangle to its base; but from 
the waving line of the bills, and the num¬ 
ber of insulated elevations detached from 
the main range, the town appears as if 
embayed in a recess of the hills. The hills 
are covered with jungle, and in the hol¬ 
lows between them are a number of shal¬ 
low pools, formed by the periodical rains. 
About a quarter of a mile from the N.W. 
angle of the fort of Aracan is a largo 
lake, extending in an irregular course 
several miles amongst the hills; its aver¬ 
age depth is almut eight feet; the banka 
are low and marshy. Besides this, tha 
water of the heavy rains collects in various 
situations round the town, forming nu¬ 
merous shallow pools and swamps. Al¬ 
though subject to the monsoons, the 
changes are not very distinctly marked ; 
and from whichever quarter the wind may 
blow, it passes over an extensive surface 
of wet soil and vegetable decomposition. 
There is no general inundation, as in Ben¬ 
gal ; neither is there any season in which 
the ground is dry, the periodical rains and 
tne streams from the hills always keeping 
it in that state of humid mud, which is 
most highly generative of miasmata. The 
elevated situations were not found more 
healthy than the low ground; but, from 
obvious causes, being so situated as to be 
more immediately exposed to the influence 
of the morbific vapours, by their peculiar 
disposition, or their lying to leeward of 
unhealthy spot?. Such was the case with 
the hills in the rear of the Bondyne stock¬ 
ade, and scarcely any of the officers who 
were stationed there escaped; the stockade 
itself, which had been used as an hospital, 
was necessarily abandoned. This stockade 
was distant about a mile and a half from 
the centre of the fort of Arrucau; it lay 
low, and the approach was by a circuitous 
route, in which the stream was crossed 
four times. 'Hie stockade was between 
the river and the hills which extended 
nearly N. and S.; the river ran to the 
west: to the S.W. and SS.W. was an 
uncultivated plain, partly inundated by 
the tide, intersected by shallow nullahs, 
and covered with jungle and coarse grass: 
over this plain the wind set in the south¬ 
west monsoon, and the vapours borne with 
it were arrested by tW bills to leeward. 
It need not he matter of surprise, that 
such a situation should have proved sickly. 

Die 
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The fever of A mean is considered by them the value of European arte, and the 
Mr. Bernard as not varying essentially morals and maimers of civilised life, there 
from die common endemic of tropical can be no doubt that in^course of time 
countries, nor is it uncommon to meet with , the immense continent ffleb is now en¬ 


tases of similar severity in Bengal, or, 
more especially to the westward, in Ram- 
ghur and Sitthbiioom: the great number 
ef individuals exposed to the causes which 
induced the disease rendered their ef¬ 
fects in Aracan more remarkahlo and 
distressing. Between May and Septem¬ 
ber, 1,274 Europeans were admitted into 
hospital, of whom 260 died; and in three 
months, from July to September, the 
number of native sick was 5,795, and that 
of die deaths 778. The number of offi¬ 
cers attacked fatally bore a full proportion 
to that of die men, and this circumstance 
afforded proof, if proof were necos«anr, 
that the mortality was ascribabic to the 
effects of climate, and not to any unavoid¬ 
able privations of food or accommodation. 
Mr. B. has appended to his paper a me. 
totological legister of die weather from 
July to October. The highest range of 
the thermometer was in October, 95° 5', 
the lowest in November, 71° 8'. A More 
characteristic peculiarity of the climate is 
the fall of rain, which in July and Aw 
gust alone exceeded 103 inches,—[ Chi. 
Gov. Gax. \' 

AFRICA. 

We last week briefly noticed die depar¬ 
ture of Lieutenant-Colonel Denham, in 
the Cadmus, for the coast of Africa, 
where he is gone on a mission from his 
Majesty’s government, which is said to 
embrace the most important objects con¬ 
nected with our settlements jn that quarter 
of the globe. The precise nature of these 
objects does not, of course, transpire, but 
it is' understood that they relate to |he 
opening of a commercial intercourse with 
some of the kingdoms recently explored 
by Captain Clapperton, and to the forma¬ 
tion of a more convenient and central es¬ 
tablishment for the headquarters of our 
African settlements, which may facilitate 
the communication with the interior of 
that vast continent. Sierra Leone is not 
calculated to answer the extended objects 
now in view. It has no navigable rivers, 
and the soil is found to be very slight and 
unproductive. The climate is also dead¬ 
ening to all enterprise, and from these 
various causes the condition of the slaves 
who have been rescued from captivity, 
and Sent to tiiat colony, have not under¬ 
gone that amelioration which the Sanguine 
promoters of abolition expected. New 
sources of trade are wanted by the country 
—new customers must be found to con¬ 
sume our manufactures; and though but 
a poor picture is drawn of the state of the 
native African tri^n*. at present, yet, by 
opening a free intercourse with the most 
intelligent of these nations, by teaching 


veloped in barbarism, would become a 
valuable market for our commodities. 
When the old world is comjiarslively closed 

X inat us by the rivalry of other nations. 

this end, indeed, have travellers been 
sent to explore Africa—and we rejoice to 
And that their labours are now drawing to 
9 conclusion. The last accounts from 
Captain Clapperton leave no doubt that 
the Niger runs into the ocean at the Bight 
of Benin, 'after -traversing nearly the 
whole extent of Africa. Here then will be 
thc %o| to erect a settlement: through that 
celebrated river, which is said to be navi¬ 
gable for 1,500 miles, a trade could bo 
carried into th* heart of Africa. The 
island of Fernando Po, at the mouth of 
«foe Bight, has been recently surveyed, 

, and it is supposed that this island will lie 
selected as the future head-quarters of the 
British power in Africa .—[Devanjfort 
Telegraph. 

MUNIPORE. 

The following account of Munipore, 
given by a resident of the place, ajipeara 
in the Calcutta Government Gazette 
The valley of Munipore etlMtods from 
north to sqjitii about sixty miles, and is 
nearly thirty in breadth, from east to west. 
It is completely surrounded by mountains, 
rising from 1,500 to 2,500 feet above thb 
valley, in which, at considerable intervals, 
there are several insulated hi Mj^t- it is 
otherwi^js a perfect level, if I niay except 
an almost imperceptible declination from 
both rides to foe centre, where a chain of 
lakes and swamps extends from foe south, 
about two-tl|i-?ii i f foe whole lcngjh lo. 
wards tltoqft|j§)V' TJA most loufito of 
the chain alee of considerable extent* 
about ten folks by seVep, atitTif studded 
with islands of nearly fob same appearance 
as the hills, which rise from foe plain. • 
The whole valley is perfectly dear of 
forest: foe only trees are those in the few 
villages that are now inhabited, and those 
which mark the. sifin of the many which 
have been depopulated by the Burmahs, 
tiie ruthless despoilers of this once imppy 
but still beautiful country. Often have I 
allowed my imagination to re-pCaole tha 
deserted villages, with their emfoffmd in- 
habitants, a»d to cover'With flocks and 
herds this evcr-grgerilind mountain-girt 
vale^and as often has it called to my memd& 
ry tH happy valley of Ramelas. Should 
this country continue to enjoy the support 
and protection of the British government* 
there is every prospect of these flights of 
my fancy being In a greet measure retim¬ 
ed. The cattle which wefe taken from foe 
Burmahs beVo afforded greet assistance in 
bringing the laud into cultivation, which 

together 
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together with the great industry of the on a high frame in Hunt of the idol, eapa- 
peqple will ensure plenty for tlte numbers ble of holding about fifty candles, and 
who are expected to return next year, afterwards placed a few sticks of inorase 
Although jriffifcatures the Muniporees in a pm upon the alter; they then proa* 
strongly resemble the people to the past- trated themselves several times, knocking 
ward, yet in religion they assimilate with their heads against the ground. This 
those of the west, and differ from nil dorie, thmr tool the remainder of the in- 
around them: tiny are Hindoos, * and pease and offered a few sticks on this 
mostly Rqjpoots. Surrounded^ they are altar, «nd a, few on that of the inferior 
by rude tnbet, differing from 'them as deities who ware placed on cadi side of 
much in manners as in religion, tlieir the temple, and lastly, offered some in¬ 
origin becomes a question of as much in* *ce»if^ Wtirnt some gilt paper, fn front of 
terest as it is difficult to,solve. As isspver thtfempfe, to the honour of the risible 
the case token such is involved it juicer- [heavens. This order observed by 
tainty, their account is fetation*; they almost, all the attendants, though by no 
say, they are dcaceaded^drmn a^uidoS titeans together, or in unison, but somo 
deity, but 1 should dispute their ctiumHo here an$»some there, some sooner and 
so high an origin; ana ebneeise jjfr very tome later, accordingly aa they happened 
probable that the deijji-god swaa po’other to come in, or as their inclination led. 
than some wanderer fropvHindostan, who Some were prostrating themselves, others 
has immortalized himself; by ttoqyerting were lighting thsjgrcandles, while the rest 
them to die religion Brahjmo^and in-gfe were'either talking upon indifferent sub- 
traducing some of the 1 arts fjf social lifer jects, or sippking their pipes in die mid- 
with which they, than a savage people, , die of die tenfele. . The priests, in the 
were unacquainted, .* #*m«hflutime, werejemployed in going about 

The purity of the atmosphere $eems to "to ,dal differed! altars, extra guisnrag the 
have given an elasticity to die spirits of candles almost as soon as lighted, and 
the inhabitants, whogro edrtaipiy t|ie m<w{’ 9 PPJBtin§‘off die sticks of incense as their 
cheerful people I ever fe gfe W Uh. I3ie1lr^. ^rirate perquisite* }* this is connived nt by 
amusements and exeycises | njfiure (hg people? and, indeed, is almost neceq. 
characteristic of their lively temperament • sary, nSwlicrweic the stand appropriated 
they playgpridi great dexterity, bdfii -on for * candles would^soon become so full 
foot and on horseliadt,. at a game which 1 ~-$hafe4bere would be uo room for osiers, 
in Scotland is called ^‘Shinty-*' and fre- EvctJ- pair of candles, of a moderately 
quentfy practise leaping, and fob putting . Ifirgoaize, costs upwards of a dollar, and 
stone. _ me, I understand, sold by the priests at 

The females have all the freedom which ''Very liltie jgader the cost price; impie* 
the fainjpx enjoy in Europe, nod <Hven diately after me ceremony is over. Dur- 
take a^foch more .prominent tiiare imthe wing the hour I v staid there, I calculated 
active duties of life.; the, #hole xn^le“ of » that them m us t have been more thao.300 
the country fr in the ^han<fr‘uf ,tjipsp faii^ worsHfop cis , mlch of whom brought can- 
merchants, by whom the -feufcr* are ex" dies and jncelte as an offering. 1 must 
tdusivety kepiti & ■*# JL npt^mit fo mention, that there were some 

The clkhaje la deligptfmhk gooi; the p#soqz engaged jn prayer, though only 
oak* ' peacfitacpfo** Xi $plfojjnf And wild foe temporal good# After they had done 
rose, wifei many. other jdanw!|*ia'lives of offering thgir candles* &c. they usually 
tlte. |umpqfefez6pR, ara^founa here in went to tMT front of^foe idol, and, beg- 
numbens? * * ging film to fre propitious, threw up two 

, * f . * - pieces of wood, jkt order to judge, by the 

chines* festival O^tue new year. , way in which they fell, how their luck 
The following extract from tlie journaL wouliMie; and, if they found the answer 
of Mr. ftjedhurst, missionary at Batavia/ pretty favourably they proceeded to draw 
appears in ihjtaMxmmdfy Chronicle for lots, by taking, promiscuously, one from 

January;_ w among a number of pieces of bamboo, 

“ Feb. 18. To-day, being the Chinese which, -having certain character* on them, 
n^w year, I rose at four o'clocldlbRnd pro- • djpected them to a shelf at the side of the 
ceeded]loJtife mnmt temple in the Chinese temple, where thgv found slips of paper 
Kampomfc niMMcts which corresponding win the characters on the 

| h«4 i^mposwahurpsaelyfStygthe occa- bamboo. These slips of paper contained 
non. It was yet fetls when I entered foe a few verses, allying to prosperous or 
temple-; but foe number of worsltjppers id verse ciicumstances in life, and the 
W(|s considerable, and. they appeared tp tooor of^ which would determine what 
bare been employed already, for some their futorefortunes would be. One man 
hours. The routine of foeleyyorsliip wps came to me,* requesting me to, explain the 
ax follows -.—the votaries came tdressea*!® pjjrpsrt of the verse which bad fallen to 
t£«r gayest ^ipqrei, generally with si pair bis lot. I looked over*it, and found the 
of candles odd a bun/lc of license. . Hav- word “ misery ” ip tigs, second line, which 
ing lighted the former, they stuck tbeip made him look very gloomy, and hasten 

out 
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out of the temple. Among the worship- bdrmksr ood-bubials. 

peie I observed come captains, or princi- We understand tiiat die Burmese ahrf 

pal men, "who, when they bowed down to Hugh's invariably bury their treasure and 

the idpl, did it with a great a deal of state, gods in the north-east nnfieuf their tem- 

and a priest always stood by, striking a pies. We have hud this intelligence from 

largeI kII, to give notice to flip divnjity excellent authority, and w*'doubt not it 

that a person of consequence was paying null appear somewhat curious toottrma- 

his adorations to.him! This was nefet" ionic readers.—[ Ibid. 

done wlien poor or middling people wor- i * # 

shipped, but they were left to take their ' ^ burman apscius. 

A pitfortnii^on the Rangoon boards (for 
the Burmese, it'teems, tee a very theatri¬ 
cal fteoplp) being h aSor. of die first mngni- 
sicken, was the. introduction of young t ude, trjtf; in due time, transferred* us is 
children, and even infants; only a few * .piJstomary j&these cases, to the’Theatre 
months old, to these idolatries, jliefiittie Amerappifc. <s &‘'.still morc'bril- 

uneonscious creatures were mads to hold |j a nt success. intended" 'hif ^metropolitan 
up dieir hands and bow their heads before t i W n Jjfs pi^in^.rfret^-wnd from being 
a stock and a stone, and those who could, „ p 0 pufhi^fri&mn te *on„ tte 'stoge, be be- 
scarcely walk were taught to carry a pa* came .thagfrifttfl und * companion of the 
of candles, or a stick oMncense, and offer Goldenifect. “He-'was (Udinitted to the 
them before the idol; while in another $fc ourt> Mil #ook.;Jiie tpt amongst tiiO 
place boys of three orfou|£ years 0 Id Wttondocks*and ^obugfeees of .the most 
were knocking Abe* mils against th«> cxaltpdrrank. ^Th*s'^oi ,s had' always been 
ground in imitation of tliiLrelders. "d Was f the iflveterilb enemy o&thd English, and 
struck with the imposing effect wliich4he' he tepemediy^ipcteavoured, ’Indirectly, to 
scene fcras adapted to produce ,on ignorhnt ^jpstigals Us^y ( ,ofr Ava Jto put his 

and superstitious ptinds : the glare £ V rop«Hn WisonersvfiA ‘death. The king, 

candles, the smoke*the incense, the ‘howpvjtr,.*wna <»• paturalfy of. a.humane 
prostration of the worshippers', and the din diap^itfcro, pot^only'rcfused to listen to 
of fireworks in front of the tensile, alto. BjL^h^jsbumtmns, buf ox pressed his dis- 
gether 'fcombihe to mlract the heathen pleasure, ifi^thfir repetition. *The actor 
mind, and to foster a predilection fodido£ . jjj p £ { vfitt^re ^avurge the measure im- 
worahip” # *diqtoly tg^ffie jkitig, biitofi one occasion, 

— •* ' *, "Whilst fitting irt'dourf, he a^ked his neigh - 

colossal status'OF buddha. *, hour, a minister of' sU|te, loud enough 
An interesting sffecimdfc' of Hindu ror^me Idng tO overbear, wh at Jia d be- 
sculpture has lately been set up in the. come of the treaciieroifs FuiropfiHp.^ The 
compound of the Asiatic Society’s house^/ot^r replied,*tliat, tfirpugh hi^TBajesty’s 
at Chowringhee; a colossaljtotue afiBtitl- * clemincy, ♦they^'tec kty fu ve. Hie actor 
dha, syhich stares the visiGu IHT Urn face ^receieC^fii^ mforpnattoh with effected sur~ 
the moment lie is withio 4lll gges. The unse, and, ift something like Hercules’s 
figure is of black granite, in a sitilM^kia- Win observed^’that ft he were king, he 
ture, ns usual with WUlkcs of jBuddha'pr^ ■fcoujd hte# ( Sfe>fh demolished without de- 
Gautama, and is cfiBructemed by; Hie lay. The Jtmg, vflhb had heard the con- 
large ears and culling isdfi$brhich have venation, looirod his displeasure at the 
been supposed 'to ttrai&te the /African presumptiqp or the soft of Thespis, and 
origin of this fiiyinityv 'Jho nose, how- rose andjretired from v coUrt. 1 lae actor 
ever, is any thing but African,—the figure *read bis fate in hi^ master's countenance, 
is raised'tlpon a low pedestal, and is ten aud thought it prWcnt to retire al»Qj A 
or twelve feet high. Wo understood this fitfew days after this he made his appear- 
figure was surreptitiously brought down ance again begpre the king, arid by the 
from Guy a by th$ Raj Goo roo of. the humility of his intreati& Obtained tfor- 
King of Ava. How he contrived tcfsmugu giveness, on condition of joining a body 
gla such an article is not easily conceived, of troop^lhen about to take the field. He 
Qn its arrival in Calcuttaftt could^o “^accompanied them on tlwir. expedition': 
longer be hidden m<te comag| and the but on the first occasion of .exposure, 
image was redeemed from its purloiners. found th^jfce field- of twttiawas not his 
After the departure of tbc Goo roo, the proper sjiRm, ,/md, in ms hurry to retifeat 
image was lefj, iri*the compound of* t^ fell upon some^gjtakes, by which he was 
Insane Hospital, where, the Europ^n lamed, and unknl for some time to move, 
soldier* amused themselves ^tb-^rofar ,dy OiFhjsyecoror& hmrenturhcl to return to 
*’ pelting it with ptoncs, by vhich the, Ara, and mh nis wayhaclUfhUnd a natiye 
hands have sustained tomi^dsmagep;in i^confineotont Who had a bbautiful daugh- 
other respects it dScapeii, upitarmed, ter. Het* charms inspired the Bnyman 

and forms a very appropriate durvpiji for Roscius to ateumdjnitbqril^to liberate t^e 

the Asiatic Society’s apaifti>.; a t<—£frtd(a father, and >carrying Jtis ‘ip^tie with him, 
' 2m the only result of hiScampafgn, he read; 

v »d 
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ed the capital. Here, apprehending that I rose in the night, m punctual in the 
the laat transaction would he known, 1 and performance of my devotions, and absti- 
iuvalve khn in*rbrther disgrace, he de- neat. One night I had been sitting in 
serted bis -partner, huts hif Inhumanity the presence of ray father, not having 
was unavailiflg-^hw cpnductwas known dosed my eyas during the whole time, 
at court, andwas thrown' by order of ■ and wi$ me Koran in my embrace, 
the king, into close ^confinement.— Setae- 
char Derjama. ' y 


whilst numbers were around us asleep, 
f said to my father, M Not pne of these 
liflteah. up his hand to perform iiis genu- 
flexiau (or ritual of prayer); Jijut tliey 
are auso fiat asleep that you would say 
they %efe dead.” H«»pUed, “ Life of 
your father, is were hotter if thou also 


Avotootnts raott sAq$ 

1. They asked AlfxaWcr’ the. Gjpat,, 

“ By what means huve you extended your 
conquests fromreast tq sees}, sinew former 
monarch*, who exceeded you jn/Wealthf 1- '* vcrt asleep, than to he searching out the 
in territory* inydSjftJ tm& in the$§inil]||j6 ** faultagpf mankind.”—The boaster sees 
of troops, never gamed Suct^ictories? ” nothing bdh himself, having a veil of con 
He relied,' *»- Whp«,'Jvkh lie thsisiqncd edit before his eyes. If he was endowed 
of Gcd. I subdued a kiugddm^Ifriifevcr with in eye capable of dfcqjping God, 
oppressed the subject*, mia-shfays spoke *•»* would not discqyer any person weaker 
well of the mdhgrcbs.Vs-.Th8.wise «gbUM- UlBn *. 

der not Inna ilhistriouawho speattcth ill- *,' ?• Somebody brought to Nowshirvim 
of tiie great, Injure vfcd (ho naihe^bMliote the Just, thoegood tidings, that, the God 
who havedied with-a gOodsrsputatirth, fo of mercy and glofiy liad taken away such 
order that, .in return, f$*ur dwq, gdbd #Jpionq( k who was his enemy. He asked, 
name may be itnrtrortal., - ** Hav e you heard that he will by any 

2. One who bfcchtieit^er h#pda*nar?eojf , tqpMl spare me ? The d&th of my enemy 
having killed a°» millepede, -a ,piob#%MMa U is goffeause of joy to mef since neither is 
passing bysqid,’•'Holv't/od; afcliouglu % own fifecteru^,’’ 

this had a thousand yct^vdiitnWate'" 8WfcTh% Sited LoUfhan (the Jlssop of 
overtook him? he ro(ftd{neft^<i!cnpe fopm tjit> East/of vyhoriflic had learned philo- 
ono destitute &E hnods^ntf feet Vfi opi#? He ansvrthtt}, “ Of the blind,, 

the enemy who seises tlip, Soiilajtem3ft Av Jb9fciu||upthey muter tflvancd a step until 
hind, fate ties the .feet ^-oftlup^wift* map. *they have tried tne ground.” At another 

lehtwrattocks tlwy aKfed him from whom ho 



He asked what- cOuld jn^nin# of^ ^>d> otare- in the midst of s|>ort, from 

the exaltation of the otigran%|P|||egra- >winch atm will not derive instruc- 

dation~ of t]ie Qtlijiy* as-ttiepcontmry. is ^on.— GuiLtanJ^ ^ 

generally considered to be the c-iswTTIicy* , 

replied, **13ie*ipjthas obtainedj^ratjp* ^ oil BynsuN titles, Ac. 

k in return, for Ins love*Of holy me|j and /tssHywcfon .......paymastergenual. 

the religious mart, by associating with Attawoon .!£*.*..privy councillor, 
kings, has got intb'hdil.'^ , Uoomieu .fibneral.' 

4. Abu Horiern'qped ev#y daysto wisit CbaiugecrWoon...master of clcpliants. 

Mustefa ^Moliiuninpd),, upon whom be ^Chilfvy. ( if M jLnit(;nQnti* t* 

the blessinj* and pcarif'of God! Tlic Chobwa..tributary prince. 

prophet said, “ O Abu Horieya, come g^Qay wodfi.king's arigour-bcarcr. 

not cvcr/’dly, ilmt s6 afFqjfioir ttiay in-' 9 Kugy Ti&kieir.,,prince royal. * 

creasf. — fliere * 1 *^ no harm in visiting* Kiuutn ., .monastery of priests. 

men; but let it not be so often that they fcdfecgdfc .steersman of a'bipaf. 

may say * Iels mougli.’ If you coirect Lotoo Jioll where the grand 

yourself you will not net# repression # conncif assemble, 

from another,. '»» w , Maywopn ..viceroy of eprqpince. 

5; Jomshaid Jitt^uci d dia^hetion in RIto*1v.....si..^ity, townf or district. 

dress, and was tfidTlrsipeysdn who wore Mipu gee ..4 .chief of a district or 

a nog or, the finger. Mcv askc4 him m - towft. , 

wdiy he had gyyen the vnfee grace and Na^haen ..jirgnscr. 

ornairient to j&cuHratCe PhconghqftJ inferior older ofkpriests. 

belongs to the nght «hartd£ lie re})lied,,_v PjAsaUi .,regal spire. 

“ The right hand ’■* —es * 
mented by iti ov^n. 

to the wickc'd,'* for wvuuos a«*»•*» »„ , “< ntferior to a superior, 

tlremselves great Wdhhppy. ’* . . » ’ **' PysB^^..'.; v ,:,.,/,biTiker; assay er of me - 

6. I remember (says Sadi) that; in thd - t Al. . 

time of childhood, I wa« very religHnft. Baywoon .governor of a town. 
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Ulinluuin ..........priest 

Uliooun .....public bull; court of 

justice 

Una .*.village. 

•Sandohguun ......master of the ceremonies. 

Sauduziuu .........reader of public docu¬ 
ments. 

Seree Dogee.......principal secretary. 

Serve Miou ..provincial secretary. 

Seree........eleik. , 

Shahfaiader ••••■jUftft intpiulant. 

Siredaw....JHkt priest. 

Tec ....umbrella gf it pagoda. 

Tcek ien.prince. 

Torczegee.....oiliccr of iufeiior^pnk. 

Tsnloe ....chainof unbrjsty. 

Woongee .first couueUIor of stale, 

W ooucluc ksecond counci llor of state. 


KULOOV Off INDIA. 

“ If there in a 1 country on earth winch 
may claim Hie honour of ^having been 
the cradle of tliu human race, that coun¬ 
try is Judin; if there is :■ religion.w-lijch 
explains itself by tile powerful inijfress/on 
of nature, and by the fiee inspimtidita of 
the mind, the forms and conceptions *of 
which arc at once simple and profound; 
that religion we find stiU HtHiiAthingp On 
the banks of the Ganges, with its priests, 
its fanes, its sacred j?ooks, its poctry^and 
its moral doctrines. * AUvays ancient, yet 
always now, India stands over her ruins.* 
Idee an eternally luminous fdthis, in which 
are concentrated those jays which for agcST 
enlightened the world,and can never cease 
to shine.”—[ Unignitnit, Jielig. do I'Anluj. 

THK SI JIAI1ANU. 

Tin* native legend of Si , Bnftang, in 
Malay annals, is as forest's —TIk* tku 
dung via-> a slave to a cultivator* of the 
soil, and was n very lazy fellow, fcjinjr 
much fonder of fishing and othfcr spurn 
than of working, for which his master 
was wont to scold him. One time it hap¬ 
pened that lor several days lie "found Ins 
nets broken and the fisli taken away, no¬ 
thing being left but the scales and bones, 
he therefore determined to watch and fin4. 
out the offender; accordingly, having set* 
his nets as usual, he concealed himself 
near the spot and kept a good look-out. 
In the middle of the night lib beheld a 
demon of a hideous form with a long, 
beard go to the net, take out the fisli, and 
oat them. Budang, as may be sd^ippsed, 
was not a little alarmed but having screw¬ 
ed tip his courage, he ran down nniHfciid 
hold of the devil by die bc-iril, and told 
him that he would most certainly kill him 
for taking the fisli, the,devil upon this 
began to get ilarmsd ip hik thru; and 
struggled hard to get loose. Backing, 
however, held on stoutly; the devil then 
said that if he would- forgive him this 
once he would giant him any thing lie 
might desire. 


Badung agreed to die pfopesai, but was 
at a loss what to wish for. If, said lie, I 
get rank, it will only make me appear 
ridiculous as I am only a clown and should 
not know how to conduct myself; and if 
riches it will all belong to my master; 
but if you will grant me strength so that 
I shall be enabled to tear up by the roots 
the largest forest trees, 1 shall he able to 
get through.my work easily, and give sa¬ 
tisfaction to my master. The dmid told 
him that lie could grant his request pro¬ 
vided Itadnug could agree to cat wlint he 
(the d^vil) should vomit. Budang, not 
’being y$fy fastidious, readily assented, and 
the Utlfty process having been performed 
to the letter, ho tried his strength upon 
some trees and found he could break diem 
down with die giLatest ease. It wns this 
satiie£i Budang who, having been chosiu 
champion to th* llaj.di of Singapore, in 
a (ii<d of stiength with a Kling cham¬ 
pion, took up a large rock, which his an¬ 
tagonist could not lift, and piU lied it 
into these.! at the enhance of the Singa¬ 
pore river, where it still remains a stum¬ 
bling block to the Orang Kling ; but the 
members of the Singapore Yacht Club 
have put a beacon upon it for the public 
benefit, finding that none of dieir num¬ 
ber was strong enough to pitch it back 
ago! a,— [Sing- Citron. 

MAHMOUD AM, VIC I-HOI OF KC.VPT. 

Mahmoud Ali is free arid accessible in 
conversation, and fond of displaying die 
knowledge he possesses of theMstuution, 
policy, and resources of other kingdoms, 
thupgh in his details lie sometimes makes 
sail bb&derjj. Ills countenance is mean 
and roinmau, and relieved only by the 
ex]>rvitt(ou of a fine eye. lie is fond of 
women, of wiioin he keeps a tolerable 
hnt-eiq, * collected from different nations. 
In the gardens of his palace of Sbouhra 
he has lately erected a beautiful bath of 
white nurhlu^ supported by slender pil¬ 
lars of tliu same material. It hod a ligirt 
and elegant roof, but was quite Open at 
the sides, and fountains pmyed into the 
marble basin beneath, which was several 
foot deep. A lofty seat for Mahmoud Ali 
was ci ccted a few feet from this, and here 
u was lus delight to sit, with Ins long 
and qjnh pipe in his hand, while no atten¬ 
dant was suffered to approach; he passes 
hours in ||ra (to a Turk at least) enviable 
situation. 

It jins all along been his aim to train up 
his sons to folilbw his- own footsteps, and, 
by mining them early to- hardships and 
fiuighes, to make good soldiers of them, 
Ismael, who 'delivered Mecca from the 
Wahabccs, and afterwards commanded 
the e^pddition to Seminar, resembled much 
in talent and resolution lus successful 
father. He was assaariuated not long 
since during the latter expedition, and the 

Paclui 
















Pothtt grieved deeply for Ms loss; and 
yet the young prince, soldier ns -he was, 
wotttdmff-cftgage rti this distant war except 
his harem attended him, nnd it filled two 
barks, and accompanied tho army in its 
long navigation of tlic Nile. Ibinhim, 
second son of the Pacha, and commander 
of tlie troops in the Mores, is very iinfe¬ 
rior in talents to his elder brolluir, While 
we were iti Egypt, a curious instance of 
the Pacha’s detei initiation to inure his 
children by time to a hardy life occurred : 
his last born son, scarcely twelve months 
old, lie consigned to the care of a power¬ 
ful Arab sheick, with instructions to bring 
him up in bis dcsei ts beyond the lied Sen, 
after the manner of his nation ; that when 
he grew older he was to lead the life of 
an Arab, lie made perfect in their exer¬ 
cises, and Ins frame Imidcned with fatigue 
and exposure to the burning climate. As 
n preparation for the child’s journey to his 
future home, lie commanded him to be 
plunged several times In a vessel of oil, 
that the rays of the sun might have less 
oiled on Ins infant frame. 

Although jealous in the extreme of any 
invasion on Ins prerogative, he has no no¬ 
tion of the value of die antiquities that 
cover so much of his territory in Upper 
Egypt, and cannot conceive the cause of 
the avidity nnd rapacity showu by the 
European consuls to get possession of 
them. Diouelti, the French consul, is 
the Pacha’s favourite, whom he assisted 
some years ago by a loan of money in 
time of Jtted ; and the Frenchman has 
exercise#* kind of monopoly, conveying, 
for many years past, J>y means of his 
agents, t lie most valuable antiquities down 
die Nile, hts collection of which is esti¬ 
mated at £‘A),O00. Hut the Pacha is the 
great monopolizer of the country: lie has 
taken the exportation of corn entirely into 
his own hands; has erected sugar manu¬ 
factories, has cultivated and cxpoited 
cotton to an amazing extent, the sate of 
which fills his culFers, hut cripples the 
tiadeof the various European merchants, 
some of whom have sent memorials to the 
Forte against this monopoly, where they 
were entirely disregarded. Mahmoud in 
Iris heart detests the Sultan, and wishes 
him devoutly in the halls of Ebbs; for 
he well knows that spies arc employed 
on *11 his actions, and that his sublime 
master only watches an opportunity to 
work Itis downfall, qv in the case of the 
celebrated All of IthnJnft. But the Egyp¬ 
tian prince has his emissaries every where, 
the very seraglio is not free from them ; 
and although in his own private expenses 
sod Sable be is plain and unexpensive, he 
spans no money to procure intelligence, 
or to accomplish his plans, 

IJm manners at table are not only sim¬ 
ple, but, according to our notions, dost? - 
tute of courtesy- An .English traveller of 


m 

some distinction, accompanied by two 
ladies, 4iad an audience of him about four 
years ago, and were very politely tccctvod, 
and, oiler some conversation, were invited 
to partake of refreshments, among which 
were several kinds of warm meats. The 
Pacha exerted himself to do (lie honours 
of the table, and took up a piece of meat 
in his fingers, and placed it on tho plate 
erf one of the ladies, who, surveying it 
with attine surprise, fmhpre to touch it. 
Mahmoud, vronderijfiHkt her delicacy, 
exclaimed in Turkish^" Why does not 
the woman cat?” and the Englishman, 
to avoid offending the feelings of this Sul¬ 
tan of Egypt, assured him it was ill health 
alone that prevented bis fair guest from 
doing honour to the repast, 

thu niNhoo mor., sums at. 

The following account of the demoli¬ 
tion of iSumnat, the Iliudoo idol, by Mah¬ 
mud, is dei iveil from the Tcbctil Acberi, a 
history of Acbei’s ictgii, with an intro¬ 
ductory view of die transaction-, of the 
Mahomedaux in India, prior to that mo¬ 
narch ; in point of date, therefore, it has 
the advantage of I’orishta, and as a work 
of good taste and sober investigation is 
still more decidedly superior. The author 
thus describes the transaction : 

“ In the year 415 (Ilijera) Mahmud 
determined to lead an army against Sum- 
nut, a large temple situutod on & penin¬ 
sular projection of the sea-shore apper¬ 
taining to tlie followers of Brahma; the 
temple contained many idols, tlie princi¬ 
pal of which was named Sum not. Jt is 
i elated m some histories that this idol was 
carried from the Caalia upon the coming 
of the Prophet, and transported to India; 
the Bruhmanical records, however, refer 
it to the time of Crisbna, or an antiquity 
of 4,IXX> years. Crixhna himself is said 
to have disappeared at tins place. 

“ When the Sultan arrived at Ncher- 
waleh (the capital of Gusernt) he found 
the city deserted, and, carrying off such 
provisions as could lie procured, he ad¬ 
vanced to Summit ; the inhabitants of this 
place shut their gates against him, but it 
was soon carried by tlie irresistible valour 
of his troops, and a terrible slaughter of 
its defenders ensued, 'the temple whs 
levelled with the ground ; the idol Stini- 
nat, which was of stone, was broken to 
pieces, and in commemoration of the vic¬ 
tory, a fragment was sent to Gliizui, 
wbeic it wav laid at the threshold of -the 
principal mosque, and was long after 
trodden under loot by the laithful.” 

Ws have here, therefore, ao allusion 
to face, or nose, oi belly, nor an die sum 
ottered for its ransom, nor the booty ob¬ 
tained by its tract me. The story is told 
without the foreign aid of ornament, and 
it thereto! c more JsLely to lie true; and 
2 L - we 
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we have only to endeavour to verify the 
deity who lias lieen the object of so much 
embellishment. 

The above account informs us it was 
an idol of stone ; and by identifying it, 
although perhaps erroneously, with the-, 
idol of the Caaba, leaves us to conclude it 
was shapeless . Manali, the idol worship, 
jied by the tribes about Mecca, being no¬ 
thing more than a large rude stone.— 
(Sale's InhDductwgj. 24). UTIerbelot 
makes the autlioMR the Rozct al Sefa, 
say, the idol vvasoF one stone fifty cubits 
long, of winch forty-seven were sunk in 
the ground; hut this is a very preposte- 
\ rous arrangement, and a very unfair re¬ 
presentation of Mirkbond’s account, who 
states that it was five cubits long, and of 
these two si ere out of sight. I did this 
writer injustice myself in my last letter, 
taking upon trust bis being one of the 
authorities for the fables coined on this 
subject; but his accounts are less extra¬ 
vagant than 1 imagined. He talks, to be 
sure, of the temple being supported by 
fifty-six pilhirifcbf. gold, and of enormous 
booty ucc|uned by the plunder of the tem¬ 
ple and fort; but we have nothing, even 
in his narrative, of the mutilation of the 
image, its proposed redemption, or the 
discovery of its concealed wealth. To 
return to the image, therefore; we are to 
infer, from the above accounts, that it 
was nothing more than a straight block of 
stone of about four or five feet in length, 
and, as Mirkhond expressly states, propor¬ 
tionable thickness, and that it hail no pro- 
tensions to “ Imitate humanity ‘ even ’ 
abominably." 

What then was Sumnat? In our pre¬ 
sent intimacy with the Hindu system, we 
cannot he at a loss to replyj it was no¬ 
thing more tlmn one of those etribh ms of 
Siva, l>y which alone in most of the tem¬ 
ples of Hindustan that divinity is now 
represented—-a solid block of stone, on 
which there were no features to lie de¬ 
faced, and in which there was no cavity to 
conceal inestimable treasures; these accom¬ 
paniments are therefore the phantoms of 
Mahomedan superstition and European 
credulity, with a sufficiency of ignorance 
in the historians of both the East and 
West.*— [CW. Gov. Gaz. 

SUGAR. 

The author of the Remarks on the 
Husbandry and Internal Commerce of 
Bengal, seems to be of opinion that the 
sugar-cane grew luxuriantly throughout 
Bengal in the most remote ages; and that 
from India it was introduced into Europe 
and Africa; and it is a fact that from the 
Sanscrit word for manufactured sugar 
(sakkara) arc derived the Persian, Greek, 
Latin and modern European names of the 
nigar-rane and its produce. The same 
excellent author expresses a doubt if the 


sugar-cane was indigenous in America, 
as historical facts seem to contradict it. 
In the days of I'liny, sugar appears to 
have been brought to Rome from Arabia 
and India. —| Ainshe’s Materia Inrhca , 

nun vast. manners. 

It does not appear that the Barman fe¬ 
males are in the same degraded state as 
those of India; a very large proportion 
ot them arc taught to lead, and are there¬ 
fore at least on every important step in ad¬ 
vance. Our correspondent writes . “ Wo¬ 
men here (Ava) are at liberty to go abroad, 
and have as much influence r.sin any coun¬ 
try in the world, though they arc not 
treated with etjual delicacy and tondonic^, 
neither are they consul, red quite so high 
in the scale of being as men. The queen 
has v?ry gnat authority, and it is well 
know, that the late governor of Ran¬ 
goon permitted lus lady to enjoy a digni¬ 
fied part in the government. It is tiue 
that a man '"an bent his wife and daugh¬ 
ters at any age, and also his sons ; but a 
wife can go before a magistrate anil obtain 
a divorce if her husband beats her un¬ 
reasonably. An elder brother can beat a 
younger, or a youuger sister, A mother- 
iu-lavv has peculiar claims upon a son-in- 
law. Unless he pays her a certain sum of 
money, she can govern him, and he must 
support her tluee years, three months, and 
three days. T have, in two instances, paid 
for my servants the sum required to free 
them from such claims. I think in most 
things w'omen enjoy equal privileges with 
men; there is a fancied iJ (Terence to be 
sore. If they vveie respected only in pro- 
proportion to their virtues aiul amiable 
qualities, few of them would stand high. 
They are bold, quarrel >ome, tmbulent, 
and generally very dirty in their persons.*' 
—[Frierul of India. 

BRUCE MANUSCRIPTS. 

The whole of the valuable collection of 
rare and curious MSS. of the traveller 
Bruce, which were obtained by him in 
Egypt and Abyssinia, will be offered for 
sate in May next: they consist of nearly 
100 volumes, in the highest state of pre¬ 
servation. 

saber’s inscription or the iiinous. 

The following description of the coun¬ 
try and people of HjndiiMan by the Em¬ 
peror Baber, written ih the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, is curious;—“ Hindustan is • 
country that Hus few pleasure! to recom¬ 
mend it. The people are nof handsome. 
They have no idea of the charms of 
friendly society, of frankly mixing toge¬ 
ther, or of familiar intercourse. They 
have no genius, no comprehension of 
mind, no politeness of manner, no kind¬ 
ness or fellow feeling, no ingenuity or 

mechanical 
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mechanical invention in planning or exe¬ 
cuting their handicraft works, no skill or 
knowledge in design or architecture; they 
have no good horses, no good flesh, no 
grapes or musk melons, no good fruits, 
no ice or cold water, no good food or 
lncad in their bazars, no baths or colleges, 
no candles, no torches, not a candlestick. 
Instead of a candle and torch you have a 
gang of dirty fellows, whom they tall 
Deutis, who hold in their left hand a 
kind of small tripod, to the side of one 
leg of which, it hemg wooden, they stick 
apiece of non like the top of a candle¬ 
stick; they histiy n pliant wick, of the 
size of the middle finger, by an iron pin, 


to another of the lugs. In their right 
band tliey hold a gourd, in which they 
have made a hole for the purpose of pour¬ 
ing out oil. Their peasants and the lower 
classes all go about naked. The chief ex¬ 
cellency of Hindustan is, that n is a large 
countiy, and has abundance of gold ,unI 
silver. The climate during the rains is 
very pleasant. Another convenience of 
Hindustan is, that the woikmen of every 
profession and trade oje innumerable 1m 
any employment unHKiy work there is 
always a set ready,*T^wlir>m the same 
employment and trade have descended 
fiom father to son forages .”—[Mcmoiis of 
JiaU‘i. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

Sri tin day, January f>, 1K27- — In consequence of the decease of II. R. II. 
the Duke of York, on the evening of the 5th inst., the General Meeting ap¬ 
pointed to be held this day was postponed. __ *0 

Saturday , January LI.—At a council of the Society held this day, it was 
resolved, “ That the funeral of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, one 
of the Vice-Patrons of the Royal Asiatic Society, being appointed to take 
place on Saturday, the 20th instant, the General Meeting of the Society to be 
held on that day, should be postponed to Saturday, the lid of Febriuny.” 
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FLOTILLA ORDERS 

BY COMMODORE SIK JAS. UUJSBANF, &C. 

Ti> Cnpt. Chads, of II. M. S. Alligator, and the 
officers of all description, employed under the 
command of Sir Jas. Brisbane, on the expedition 
against live dominions of Ava. 

H-C.’s stcam-veewl Duma, off Patnagore, on the 
h rawntMmlver. 

“ The happy termination of a long and arduous 
rontest by an honourable pence, enables the com- 
motlore to return his unfeigned acknowledgments 
to (’apt. Chads and the officers of all descriptions, 
for the prompt obedience, unwearied exertions, 
and gallantry, which they have so conspicuously 
displayed throughout the late rampaigii; the va¬ 
rious materials of which the flotilla was composed, 
brought together for one grand object, might have 
occasioned frequent collisions between the members 
of different services, hod not a spirit of emulation 
pervaded all ranks, surmounting all difllrulty, and 
producing an universal feeling of harmony and 
good-will. 

“ The British commissioners have most hand¬ 
somely acknowledge^ jthe services rendered by the 
flotilla In forcing toe tfnmirr of the river, as tend¬ 
ing moat materially,1#Men a display of ourpower, 
to Impress upon the minds of the enemy a strong 
sense of our superiority, end thus convince them 
of the hopeless inutility of further prolonging the 
contest. The commodore will long remember edth 
feelings of the highest gratification, the pond 
which he has commanded this branch of the expe¬ 
dition, end the personal acquaintance it lias af¬ 
forded him of individual merit. 

“ Ho begs the officers, wifhmit distinction, to 
be assured that he has brought under the notice of 


then superiors his opinion of their merit, and the 
brave men who have served with them, giving as 
they have the most striking ixainptes of ailivity 
ami exertions under the greatest privations in open 
boats. 

" Although It Is not the province of the com¬ 
modore to eulogize the enthusiastic gallantry dis- 

f ilaycd by the military inrt of the for< e employed 
n the late operations, he cannot avoid expressing 
ins admiration of those saldiei-likc qualities, when 
embarked, which are Indispensable in (umbincd 
operations ; the selection of Brigadier Armstrong 
to command the water column, and the well-enm- 
cd character of II.M.’s Royal regt., were measures 
eminently enh ulated to ensure that hearty una¬ 
nimity which has iiecn so fully manifested. 

“ The good conduct of the native seamen In the 
Il.C.'ggun and row-boats, engaged, as they have 
been, in an unusual mode or warfare, have me¬ 
rited my warmest approbation.” 

JAS. BUISB \NE, Commodore. 

To the Officers of the Navy and H.C.’s flotilla. 

H.C'.Vr steam-veeeel Diana, Feh. 2li, UkUI. 

I feel the highest gratification in annouin ing to 
the flotilla, that the unwearied exertions, gal¬ 
lantry, and seat of the officers and every indivi¬ 
dual composing it, have been crowned by an ho¬ 
nourable peace; and on my resigning the command 
of It, I beg to express my unfeigned thankfulness 
for the alacrity and cheerfulness with wlkh this 
arduous service has heen performed; and the per¬ 
sonal attention which I have at all times expo- 
perl encet I, will ever be remembered by me with 
most pleasing and grateful feelings. 

H. D, CHADS. 
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COURTS-MARTUL.; 

FNsIGN F. roOKKKY, 56TU V.U 

Ilt’otl-QuaHen, Calcutta, June 20, 1826. 
—At mi Euiopvati General Court-Mar* 
tiul, held at Bat raekpore on the 24th May 
182#», of which Lieut. Col. Win Nott, 
42d regt. N. I.,-is president, Ensign F. 
Cockney, of the 56th regt. N.I., was ar¬ 
raigned on the following charges, viz. 

1st “ For conduct subversive of mili- 
tnry discipline, in having, whilst on the 
sick list, alisontcd hnnself from the station, 
" ithoin permission,for many days between 
the 10th and 2'jth of December 1 82'), after 
the consetjuenccs of such absence had been 
carefully pointed out to hitu by Ins coin- 
mauding officer, Lieut Col. Broughton, 
on a previous similar occasion. 

2d. “ For again absenting himself from 
the station, witliout permission, when on 
the sick list, on the 15lst of December 
1H25, and not returning until the evening 
of the 1st or morning of the 2d of January 
182O’, aftei having received from Brigadier 
O'Hullordii, C.B., commanding, a severe 
reprimand for hit, former absence; such 
conduct being in flagrant disobedience of 
the Brigadier’s orders, in contempt of 
autliority, and in bread) of the articles of 
war. 

“ ftarmckpore, 2d Jan. 182b.” 

Additional Charges —1st “ For appear¬ 
ing at the theatre in Chowringliec, on the 
evening of the 23d of February 1826, he 
1 icing then tinder arrest; such conduct lin¬ 
ing in breach of the positive orders of 
Brigadier O’Halloran, C. B., commanding 
the station, as communicated to him, Ens, 
F. Cookney, by Capt. Currie, Major of 
Brigade, and contrary to the rules and 
customs of war. 

2d. “ For persisting to inhabit a house 
situated out of the limits of cantonments, 
after it had been officially communicated 
to him that he was not permitted to occupy 
it, and after the positive oi tiers of Briga¬ 
dier O’Halloran, C.B., commanding, for 
his immediate removal into cantonments 
had been made known to him on the 4th 
of January 1826, such conduct eviucing 
an utter contempt of authority, a maiked 
disoliedience of orders, and being in 
breach of the articles of war. 

“ Bur raekpore, 2.9th Feb. 1826.” 

Other additional Chars;es. —3d. “ \p~ 
pearing, whilst under arrest, at a public 
ball given by die officers of the 28tb regt. 
“N.l., on the 28tb id Feb. 182b, after be 
bad, on a former occasion, applied for and 
beeu refused by Brigadier Q’lIaUorun, 


£.B-, commanding the statiou, permission 
to attend such pnrties; such conduct being 
a breach of his arrest, and a contemptuous 
disregard of the commanding officer’s 
orders and authority. 

4th. “ Gross disresnaat and insubordi¬ 
nation towards Lieut. JHkAdj. Macau, of 
the IfithN.T., his suffflror officer, in re¬ 
peatedly refusing to quit the ball-room 
when directed by that officer to withdraw, 
and in saying that he would stand the con¬ 
sequence ana remain, nnd that he did not 
consider Lieut, and Adj. Macan his supe¬ 
rior officer, or words to that effect. 

** Barrack pore, 1st March 1826.” 
Upon which charges the court came to 
the follow ing decision 

Finding. —“ 'Hie court, having mature¬ 
ly weighed the evidence before them, arc 
of opinion that Ens. F. (’ookney, of the 
56th N. I , late doing dutjjglwith the 16th 
regt. N.J., is 

“ Guilty of the first charge. 

“ Guilty of the second charge. 

“ Guilty of the 1st additional charge. 

“ Not guilty of the 2d additional charge, 
of which they do acquit him. 

f ‘ Guilty of the 3d additional charge. 

“ Guilty of the 4tli additional charge, 
excepting the word * gross.’ ” 

Sentence. —“ 'Die court having found 
Ens F. Cookney, of live 56th regt. N.l. 
(late doing duty with the 16th N. I.), guilty 
to the degree specified, do sentence him to 
he cashiered.” 

Appioved, 

(Signed) Comhfrmfuje, 

Comma nder-in.chicf in India. 

Remarks by the Right lion, tbo Com¬ 
mander- i n- Chief. — 

The Right lion, the Commander-in- 
chief is willing to give every favourable 
consideration to the youth, inexperience, 
and contrition manifested by the prisoner 
m this cas>e, as well as to the solicitation 
in his favour on the part of a large majo¬ 
rity of the court by winds he was tried { 
but a sense of justice to the service must 
prevent his Excellency overlooking the 
repeated instances of flagrant insubordina¬ 
tion of which Ens. Cookney lias by the 
just verdict of tlie court, been pronounced 
guilty. His Excellency, therefore, will 
mitigate the sentence of “ cashiering ” to 
“ dismissal from the 56th regtand lie 
will solicit the Governor-general in Coun¬ 
cil to replace tlie commission thus cancelled 
by a new one, placing Ens. Cookney the 
junior of his rank in the regiment, to which 
lie may hereafter he posted. 

By order of his Excellency the Com- 
inandcr in-chief, 

VV, L. Watson, Adj. Gen. of Army. 

ENSIGN 
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Head-Quartets, CultuUn, July 8, 182fi. 
—At an European General Court.Mai Hal 
assembled at Barrackpore on the 2d of 
June l»*t> F of which Lieut Col. Win. 
Nott, 43d N. I., is president, Ensign J. 
D, King, of the 13th regt. N I., was ar¬ 
raigned on the umlei mentioned charges, 
viz. 

“ For conduct unbecoming the character 
of an officer ntuygfentlein.in in the fol¬ 
lowing insliince^jB^ 

1st. “ In having drawn a lull, in the 
month of Oitohei 182.5, upon Messrs. 
Mmkintosh and (’«., agents, Calcutta, tor 
siccn rupees 1,350, or thereabouts, in fa¬ 
vour of Lieut. (’rugic, of the 13th N.J , 
he (Kns. King) being iiw.ue at the time 
that he had no funds in the hands of 
Messrs. Mackintosh and Co, and liming 
boon warned In them not to driw upon 
them, with an intimation that if he did 
they would not honour Ins dmtis. 

2d “ In having, on or about the 
month of November 1825, taken posses, 
sinn of and n-sided in a house at liartack- 
poie, inidet the charge of Messrs Mark 
intosh nml Co., without their permission, 
and in having kept possession thereof up 
to the piesent time, in violation ot a wnl- 
ten promise to quit it ‘ foithuitli,’ datid 
the 18th of Noveinbei 182". 

“ For insiihoiilmate condiiet, sublet ,ne 
or good ordei and military dtseiplme, in 
the following instances • — 

Id. “ Declining to attend the Com tot 
Requests ns ilefend mt, although duly 
warned to do so by Capt. Heal, officiating 
Major ol Brigade, in a letter dated the 
J.5lh of December 1825. 

1th “ In having mldiessod to Capt. 
Currie, Major ot Jbigade. on tlm 21st, 
22d, and 28th days of December 1825, 
three ollieeil letters, containing language 
highly disiespcett’ul and msiiboidmate 
“ Bat lack pore, 1th «hn. lS2fi ” 

Addiha'iul Chin »<“ Highly liisuhor- 
(linatc conduct in refusing to give up his 
sword to Capt. Cut tie, Major of Brigade, 
when that officer was suit to place lum 
(Kns. King) in mrest, on the -till of Jan 
182(1; nnd for telling Capt Cuilie that 
be would give up his j,woid to no man. 
unless t iken fiom lum bv lone, although 
the Major of Brigade explained to bun the 
necessity and piopnety ot conlorining to 
thifecustoin practised on similar occasions. 

“ Bariai-kpoie, ,t!i Jan |82u.” 

S t atld J tdUi, Hid Chi. „ •.—'' For highly 
contumacious conduct in .. (dressing n Ict- 
ter to the Major of Brigade mulct dale the 
■5th January, in rejilv to n comnmu’i.mrm 
fu*m that officer cot loving to Hu ign 
King, Biigmiii. () Ilalloian’s pcriui-s'oii 
to leave his qu M*ns lor the purpo.e of 
taking exmise, in v Inch letter he i Fi.s. 
King) declare, t'nt he will, should he 
think (it, go to public paittes (vluili, ia 


the Major of Brigade's communication, lie 
was expressly forbidden to do), aiul that 
he does not conceive himself * under any 
sort of restraint.’ 

“ Barrackpore, 9th Jan. 1826.” 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the billowing decision .— 

I'lndhtg mid Sentence. —“ The court, 
having maturely weighed the evidence be¬ 
fore them, me of opinion that Ens. J, 
D. King, of the 12th N.I., is not guilty 
of the (tret charge; not guilty of the se¬ 
cond chat ge; of both of which they do 
lionniu.ihly acquit him. 

" limit) of the third charge. 

“ Guilty of the fourth Charge, except¬ 
ing the letter dated the 22d of December 
IS 23. 

“ Guilty of tin- 1st additional charge. 

“ Guilty ol the 2d additional charge.” 

Si iih mi .—“The court, having found 
Kns. J. i) King, of the 1‘lth N l, gudtv 
to the ilcgn e specified, do sentence lum to 
he sus|«‘inled from tank, pay, and allow¬ 
ance-, for the space ol six i .detain months. 

“ The omit cannot refrain bom expies- 
smg their icgivt, that a guuiil should hue 
been plated at Kns King’s house, nltci 
weighing attentively the evidence before 
them, they cannot admit the expediency 
of adopting so seven* a measiae. Tin v 
aie aLo much conieimd to inuai), the 
liumili ili’ig tesfiiclK'tis iiiq oseil upon 
Ens.King by the gu.ud, forseviral hours.” 

Confuined. 

(Signed) Count i,wi m . titncm>, 

C mnniiiuli > -lu-i /<> f. 

Remarks by the Right Hon the Cotii- 
nirmdei -iu-rluef. 

Hid not the (anmnander-in-cliiefdetei- 
liuilid to remit the panislunenl tivvaided 
against lais. King, he would have consi- 
dvnil it mcessaiv to order a revision of 
this scilti'liie, it bung perfectly iltioosi,- 
tent v-ltli the -ill,all,*n of a piisonei, who, 

1 ile'iiling under p, uouery dtllii ulties, 
w on hi, by its luvig to,ml tulo cllut, 
have had his eniliarHksuietits increased, and 
consequently deja.ve.l ol the possibility of 
that lelt'iiiiuimii ulvih, by then veidict, it 
ought to have been the object of the court 
to stimulate. * 

The ('omin.mdei-in-cliief fully conrnrs 
in the honouiublc acquittul of the prisoner 
on tin 1st and 2d t barges, as well as in 
tlje remarks of the comt respecting the 
guard placed tut the pi i oner’s quarters. 
His Lotdslnp considers the restraint im¬ 
posed upon Ens. King, by placing a guard 
over Ins house without any communication 
with him as to the tenure of its duties, 
was quite uncalled-for and improper; to 
the irritating harshness of this ineastuu 
must he riscnbcd the highly iintniltitiry 
correspondentc into which that youtiff 
officer was drawn, and which might have 
been forgiven in consideration of lu« youth 
and ignorance of the customs ol the sen ice. 

The 
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The Commander-in-chief cannot but 
consider the 3d charge ns totally irrelevant. 
Ens. King had, by his absence from the 
civil court to which he had been sum¬ 
moned, become liable to a penalty (the 
loss of his cause', which the court lmd in¬ 
flicted, he could not theici’ortfbc considered 
ns subject to a second punishment for the 
military offence. 

His Excellency further thinks it neces¬ 
sary to declare his decided disappiobation 
of a system 'Which appears to have ob¬ 
tained, in this case, of uniting a number 
of chaiges, each, separately considered, 
venial or trifling, to form grounds for 
bringing on officer to a court-martial, 
which should only be resorted to in ex¬ 
treme cases. 

The Commander-in-chief now remits 
the punishment aw aided Ens King, trust¬ 
ing that his good sense will show- him the 
necessity of evincing, by his future ion- 
duct, that the contrition he has expressed 
is sincere, mid that the < leniency shewn 
him Ims not been misplaced. 

The prisoner to he released, and di¬ 
rected to join his cot ps. 

By order of his Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-! u - ch icf. 

W. L. Watson, AiSj. Cm. if At mi/. 


ArOTHFCA RY J. 1TAMII TON. 

Ilcatl-Qutulcn, Cufcutln, Juli/ 21, 1*26. 
At an European Gcneial Couit-Marti.il 
assembled at Ackeyah, on the 12th of May 
1826, of which Lieut. Col Lindsay, of 
theregt. of artillery, is president, Mr As¬ 
sistant Apothecary James Hamilton, at¬ 
tached to the south-eastern division of ar¬ 
tillery, was arraigned on the following 
charges, nz 

1st “ Infamous and highly disgraceful 
conduct, in having, during the month oi 
Dec. 1825, frequently appeared in the 
hospital of the Eurogpn artillery at Arra- 
can in a state of intoxication, and distri 
buted medicine to the suk, while thus 
incapacitated from the exercise of that 
caution and attentioiiifndispcusably neces¬ 
sary to the performance of so delicate a 
duty. 

2d. “Havingat vrfrious times during 
the months of Dec. 1325 and Jan. 1826, 
whilst under the influence of liquor, wan¬ 
tonly and cruelly beaten piany of the hos¬ 
pital and other servants, especially Bola- 
kee, hospital cook, and Ghoolam IIoos- 
sien, hospital bbedftee, both of %hom 
were in consequence disabled from the 
performance of their duties for many days. 

3d. “ Having, on or about the Hith of 
^Feb. last, between tbe hours of four and 
eight r. x. (although at the time under 
arrest for the offences specified in the 1st 
and 2d charges) entered the house of Mea- 
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few, subadar of the Mugli levy, and 
wantonly struck linn with u cuiie w 
stick. 

4th. “ Having on the night of the 
same day, between the liours of eight and 
twelve, again entered the house of the 
aforesaid Mcafew, subadar of the Mugli 
levy, accompanied l>v a party of about 
twenty or thirty disorderly Mugli* and 
utheis, and abetted ’ ^^b renking open a 
box the piopeily of^flBjBfeid Mcafew, su- 
liad.tr, and taken llieretroin the whole of 
the contents, consisting of about 230 ru¬ 
pees in cash, nine silk dresses, and several 
otlici aitides of wearing app.ucl." 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision 

Fiiidmu .—“ The court having mntincly 
weighed uni! consideied the evidence 
whith has been adduced on the pail of 
the piosei iition, together with w hat tile 
piisnnci has uiged in Ins defence, are of 
opinion that, with legard to the 1st charge, 
he is gmllv ol being frequently intoxieat- 
ed in liospilal, hut acquit him of the re¬ 
mainder of theili.ogc. 

“ Ttiat he is guilty of the 2d charge, 
with the exception of the words ‘ both of 
whom were in consequence disabled from 
the perfdimaiite of their duty fur many 
days. ’ 

“ Thai he is guilty of the 'id cliaigo, 
with the exception of the wurds ‘ (although 
at the time under ariest for the offences 
specified in the 1st and 2d charges),' no 
evidence of this part having been adduced 

“ Thai lie is guilty of the 4th charge.” 

S.'nh-ncr -“ The court, having found 

the prisoner guilty of so much of the 1st, 
2 I, and 3d (bulges and of the whole of 
the fill (barge, do sentence him, Mr. 
Assistant Apothecmy James Hamilton, 
toj^e discharged from the Hon. Company's 
service.” , 

Con firmed 

(Signed) CoMHERMEiir, Cmrral, 
Cunt, in Clinf. 

Remarks by His Exc. the Right lion, 
the Commander iri-chtcf. 

The Coinmuiidcr-m-chicf would have 
ordered the revision of the proceedings of 
this court-martial, had it been practicable 
to re-asscmble the members, it being evi¬ 
dent that tiie court did not take into their 
consideration that the 4tli etiarge, of wfliich 
Assist. Apothecary Hamilton was found 
guilty, was a positive case of felony, and 
consequently ought to haye been punish¬ 
ed by a separate sentence adequate to that 
crime, and in'Confoimity with the com¬ 
mon law of England, a sentence which 
the court was fully competent to have 
aw arded. 

By order of His Excellency the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

W L. Watson, A rtf. Grit. of Army. 
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LAW. 

Sijcjikme Court, June ](>. 

Thr Kui", ow //«■ jirosirulwn of Awclnnv, 
v. Akuniirlii/, Tanktum,, At keen, Aw- 
kf'cm, Ackuae , am/ Awn. 

Tins was an indictment ug'iinst some 
Chinamen, charging them with stealing 
from the house of .1 frllow-tnuntiymaii 
TOO rup.es and other properly, on the lOtli 
Di'cemher * j,. 

The Ailvooite-general, in addressing 
tiie jury ioi the prosecution, stated tli.it it 
was notorious that these Chinese iiad for 
some mouths past been endangering the 
peace of society. 

The fust witness nas Awchmv, the pio. 
set 11 tor, who stated as follows “ I live at 
Coioolnlluh, 111 Culculta, six of us live 
111 the same 1 (impound, cjrh 10 a si palate 
apartment, 1 live in a room by myself 1 
tun a carpenter. I know the prisoners at 
the bar, on the lm.li December last, about 
7 i*m, 1 lies came into my bouse , there 
was a lamp burning in my room, theie 
was light sufficient to recognize the coini- 
lenuncesof those that came in. Tuukung 
asked me for the loan of 400 rupee’s , on 
that I replied, I do not owe you any 
money ; he took hold of me by the hair ot 
my bead, and Acku te gave me a blow and 
a kick ; Awsec stiuck me with an non in¬ 
strument; they held ine down, and Tan- 
kung bloke my t best Aw Levin took the 
bed cosei, and with it tied up several 
tilings , the oth' r torn took up my chest 
of tools they all went away together. 
After tjjry went away I began to weep 
and ciy ; I was apprehensive of danger, 
and remained at home. About time 
months ago 1 had the piisoners taken up 
It took me some time to colics I unney , 
when I had collected together a little, I 
preferred a bill of indictment against the 
prisoners. I have not seen any of my pro¬ 
perly since tfiht.” 

Cross-examined.—" Thc^O&i pound Ilive 
in is large. W hen these ten persons c ,une 
lu they made u-iy little noise ; they be.it 
me and took away my things All those 
apartments aie occupied by Chinese; 011 c 
or two of (hem belong to the Duirum- 
Inllahputy, the others to no poly, the 
others had run away, except one man, at 
tlie lime these men entered the house I 
remained ltiaidc, weeping it the loss of 
my propei ty.” 

l)thei wellnesses proved .he entrance of 
the prisoners into Awe how’s house, and 
that one of them lieat him with a Uinchiuk, 
1111 non instrument, about eighteen inches 
111 length, and weighing two pounds, 
which the Chinese entry t» their sleeves. 

The piisoners, m thcii defence, stain), 
that they had altei lately been applied to 
by one Kveliung, *ut pecuniary aid, and 
that on then - refusing to assist Inin, or 
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pleading poverty, he threatened them with 
an action m the Supreme Court, and in 
consequence had them taken up on bench- 
warrants, confined in gaol, and finally 
brought before the Supreme Court. 

Sir John Franks summed up, and the 
jury found nlFtho prisoners guilty ol steal¬ 
ing under the value of one shilling. 

June 17. 

The Kin* on the prosecution of Shaik 
Ameer, v. Rammohun Day, Rammohun 
Strritr, and uthi rs .—Of several who were 
indicted, only one man, answering to the 
name of llaimuohun Sircar, pleaded not 
guilt if to the indictment, which charged 
him and the others with having conspned, 
confederated, and combined together for 
the pin pose of subjecting the prosecutor 
to divers heavy costs, by having a writ 
issued against bun for the sum of sicca 
rupees '2, V'7.6, under false preteinais, and 
with having extorted, compelled, and tori oil 
bun to pay ’lu* sum of .DO sicca rupees to 
obtiin Ills 11 lease. 

The Advocate-general slated the case 
to the jury. 

This was a eise of some import.uicc, as 
the p.uties implicated had committed the 
olleiue undei the forms of law. The 
prosecutor was a wheal-merchant, and was 
sitting in Ins shop, when the conspiiators 
came in am! inquired the puce of Hour 
they then asked him if the stock, was ex- 
cluavcly Ins cm 11 , or whether he had any 
brothels who weie paituers with him The 
prosecutor ieplted, ‘‘you have come here 
on business, and you have no right to 
inquire into my pm ate concerns The 
parties then snd, *• 110 mattci, we will 
tome on a attain day and complete out 
bargain ” 

it would appear that a person named 
Uamtnohuu Dav attended at the office of 
a Mr. Hmold \lphonso Smith, an attorney 
of this court, and gave instructions for a 
writ to issue agaiajf Slunk Ameer, who 
was not indebted to such a man. Whether 
this man was thesuersou, or some one else 
appeared to represent liaminohuii Day, he 
(the Advocate-generS) neithei knew nor 
cared, but this man, the real lLmnnoliuii 
Day, came and completed what the other 
had begun; that he weftt to the* shop of 
the prosecutor foi the pm pose of pointing 
him out to the sheritfs peons ; tins latter 
circumstance was alone sufficient to impli¬ 
cate the traverser. After the prosceutoi 
had been urresfed, he was taken to the 
housC v of one of thescVonspirators, where 
he did not see Raininohun Day. In this 
house he was beaten, and requited to give 
fifty rupees in order to procure a respite. 
He was afterwards told that if be gave 
300 rupec-s he would be set at liberty. At*" 
tirst he resisted, but after being heat and 
intimidated in the mamic represented, lie 

sent 
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sent for fifty mpeos, which lie gave to the 
sheriff's peons, who dal procure for him n 
temporary mitigation. He was then taken 
to another place, and there told that hither¬ 
to he lmd borne a good character, and that 
if he were taken to gaol he would be 
shamed and disgraced. Influenced in this 
manner by threats and menaces lie was nt 
length obliged to yield, and sent for 297 
rupees, on the receipt of which he was set 
at large 

Shaik Ameer was first called, and de¬ 
posed as follows. “ I live in Jaun 15arat, 
and am a dealer in flour. On the l'1th 
December last Rammohun Day, Iliillodar 
Thnkoor,RadamohunMisscr, and Durraub 
IVIistry, came to me for flour; Rammohun 
Day said, ‘ I will buy ten inaunds of 
Hour ;* I shewed lam a sample, and he 
approved of it; he asked me the price, 
niul I replied four rupees a iiiaund ; lie 
said, * get it ready,' and 1 will take it 
away’ He asked me on who-.c ground 
my house stood; I teplied on I’unihoo 
Dutt’s aunt’s ground; lie asked me if I 
had a lit other, and wlmt were mv means? 
I '.nd 1 had no hi other, and that he had 
no right to impure into my menus. After 
telling me then names, they went away. 
t)n the fourth day after ihis tiny came 
again, at about seven or eight in tlu* morn¬ 
ing, and inquired if the flour was ready ; 
on my saying the flour was ready, Iliillodar 
went to call coolies ; Rammohun Day 
told Radamohun this is your defendant ; 
upon this Hadamolum took me by the 
hand, and pulled me down from a place 
whcie 1 was sitting; after that Itammnhiin 
Day went away, mid lladaniolmn called 
out to Seeboo Roy that be had got the 
defendant Seeboo Hoy is a sheriff’s peon, 
and said lie bad a writ for 2,500 i upees 
against me. 1 said, Ibis is the way yon 
came under pretence of buying flour I 
do not owe any mail. They took me to 
the house of Surreeloolali; Seeboo Roy 
and three others took me into the house, 
and Suireetoolah tqgk me into a room and 
beat me Radamohun, Surreeloolali, and 
Durraub Mistry, wem. together. They 
told tnc that Rainmohmh I)ay was plain- 
till’. I did not cfwe him or any person 
else of that name any money Surreetoolali 
raid, * you must give us fifty rupees;’ 1 
said 1 did not <fwc Them anything. He 
said, 'give us the money, and I will save 
you a beating. ’ They began beating me, 
and I cried out; I requested them to call 
a man named Tittoo; upon bis coming, 1 
requested him to bring fifty rupees, as it 
was the only meatfl of saving my life. Tit¬ 
too brought the money, and gave it into the 
hands of Surreetoolali; after that, Surree- 
tonUh brought me into the verandah of the 
house, and asked me to settle the affair. I 
replied, I did not owe any person. I was 
then taken away, and Tittoo came and,told 
me that if 300 rupees were given ii would 


all lie settled. I was taken to the side of the 
Govermcnt-liouse, under a tree, where I 
met Surreetoolali and Radamohun. Surree- 
toolnli asked me if I bad brought the 
money ; I replied I did not know wliat 
money he spoke of. On their annoying 
me a great deal, and finding no means of 
escape, I requested Tittoo to get the S'X) 
rupees from my shop, winch he did. On 
this they agreed to go to the sheiilCs 
office and to get a release.” 

Several other uitmaies were called, in¬ 
cluding Mr Harold wfplionso Smith, who 
proved taking out the rnjntis, and granting 
the release; the man who applied to him 
was not the tiyveisor (whom the witness 
knew from Ins having given him some 
jobs), hut .mother native. 

Mr. Winter defended the prisoner, and 
urged the probability of the prosecutor 
being inistnken as to the identity of the 
prisoner, especially ns Mr. Smith had 
swoin tint another person ol the name of 
Rammohun Day had tailed nl his office 
and gave instiactions for tin writ. He 
admitted that a foul conspiracy luil taken 
place against the piosec ntor, hut, lie was 
suie, not by the traverser. 

Alexander (>ego, called hy Mi. Win¬ 
ter. " 1 am a c lerk of Mr. Smith’s ; I 
know one Itunimohun Day ■ that is next 
the man (pointing to the prison?))* 
Chaumimohun, in December last, brought 
a person named Rammohun Day to issue 
a writ against Slinik Ameer, it was not 
the prisoner nt the bar. I drew up an 
ofiid.tvit accoichng to the instructions. As 
fai as my knowledge' goes, the prisoner 
had no concern in this affair. I have 
known the defendant tipwnrdU of two 
yeats; he comes often to Mr. Smith’s 
lie transacts business for Mr. Smith I 
have often a*"ii him in court.” 

Iihowanychuru linttachargy railed. “ I 
have known Rammohun Sircar from my 
childhood I am about thirty six years of 
age I k’now his hand-writing ; this is 
not Ins u rittiijb Ins letters are not formed 
in this rnamVn I was bill-sircar to Mr. 
John Cox. I have known the defendant 
to tie a good man ; his min e is Ranuno- 
hun Sircar.” 

The Chief Justice then charged the 
jury His Lordship observed that there 
were Jew charges that the court could 
look upon with greater indignation. The 
charge was, dial a tradesman, who was 
obliged to work all day to obtain a living, 
was under the necessity of ppymg over 
to the officers of justice a sum of money 
which he did not owe; theiehv endeavour¬ 
ing to bring the Supieme Court in oppro¬ 
brium in the eyes of the natives, chiefly 
for whose protection it was established. 
And his Lordship felt hound to say, that 
if the jmy found the prisoner guilty, the 
court would he called upon to inflict upon 
him a most exemplary punishment, inas- 
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inucli nit they believed that such practices 
were not uncommon in this country. Hi 
Lordship did not think that he could put 
it to the jury as a doubt that the conspi¬ 
racy dul not take place. The only point 
of doubt was, whether those thiec persons 
who bad sworn to the identity of the pri¬ 
soner, ami were in n manner coiroboiated 
by the evidence of the others, were mis¬ 
taken. It was extremely probable, from 
wlmt bad appeared in the evidence, (bat 
there was another man in this tiausactiou. 
The impression on his Lordship's mind 
was, that, tins other man had sworn to the 
ufHdavit. Ills Lordship knew that it was 
common in this country, for the purpose 
of throwing impediments fn the way of 
prosecutions for perjury, to assume the 
names of olheis lint that was not the 
ihurge against tins man ; it was for con¬ 
spiring and for assisting m having the pro¬ 
secutor anesied mulct false pretences for 
the purpose of extorting money. 

The jury, without letirmg, returned a 
verdict of guilty. 

The scntenc e passed upon the prisouei 
W’lis given m our last numbci (p. 7f>) , as 
well as the tenmrks of the Chief Justice 
upon the frequency'of such cases as this, 
which led the court to adopt a rule with 
respect to writs of uijum, which is also 
refolded m the page ipiutcd. 

[Upon this topic we add the following 
extract from a pamphlet, written In an 
attorney, published at Calcutta, entitled 
“ Obsei cations, fee. upon the pieseut Stale 
of the l'rnclice in the Supicine Court of 
Judicature at Tort William m Bengal, 
particulaily with respect lo the A'.tonnes 
of the Supreme Court, &c." 

“ lie it known, that in nlmost all the 
altoinits' offices there aie letamed a ba¬ 
nian, a sircar, a head-writer, their nume¬ 
rous attendants, .1 set nlso of their depen¬ 
dants called apprentice!) (who write', or 
pretend lo write, without salaries), and, 
to close the pack, the bangers of business, 
the luw -hiokers, the' ftuMiujtafp (or pro- 
moteis of domestic broi to^Por .Inshee, 
o.iu's-diuppers. On the whims and eu- 
pnees of all these persons is the attorney 
thoroughly dependent. With the Imnian, 
sircar, 01 the liead-wi iter, he t. most pro¬ 
bably involved m debt, and possibly may 
he tounil to he ill partnership with one of 
them To the biingci nf blame's lie euliei 
allows.! salary, 01 gives a pel-ventage upon 
the lull of costs, sc blom less than ten pel 
cent. 

11 Let me ask, whether the attorney date 
lefnse to take a cause winch any of these 
fellows bring 5 Jlaie 1 e say, l will not 
do t his, I w ill not do that 3 Dare he en- 
chngei the ponpiisites of any of Ills uiulcr- 
stiappers 1 Date he say, 1 will not be 
the tool of pel sec utn ., or the instrument 
of unw 01 thy motives ’ .Mostcertainly not' 
lie will lose his client if he duic insist - 
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a pitiful subterfuge for a truly British 
mind' 

“ 1 cannot better explain myself titan 
by stating, us it were, a case. I will 
therefore suppose I have a cause which I 
am carrying on fur a rmUve of high rank, 
lie employs a sort of native agent, com¬ 
monly called a manager. 1 carry on the 
cause for some time; the manager then 
hints, through my writers, thut he wants 
a sort of refreshing fee, and that unless he 
gets it, his employer may probably he in¬ 
duced to change his attorney. 11ns being 
a preconcerted plan with the wliters of 
another attorney, if I do not give the 
pieseut lequired, the cause is ousted and 
slid away fiom my office into the office of 
another attorney, in the midst of all 
my exertions foi the client, who most pio- 
luibly is totally ignorant of liow or why 
he is bandied about. The manager can 
easily trump up some excuse lo his mas¬ 
ter ; and in modes of a similar nature, the 
rapacious sen mt obtains his pelf by sacri¬ 
ficing both uiu nicy uml client. 

“ Suits and actions aie obtained in 
offices in a similar manner, nearly, hy 
means of managers or brokers, who go 
ahiiiit to different oflicei, trying on what 
terms they can best dispose or causes, and 
nltornies, by direct and indirect means, 
barter with them ; and 1 will almost ven¬ 
ture to say, that unless an office is sup¬ 
ported hy the business of a house ol 
agency, very few of them have any busi¬ 
ness bill through the result of barter. ], 
for one, who have always held up both iny 
hands against the practice of buying or 
inti iguiug for business, or the supplanting 
olhei prnctitioneis, am now left with such 
a small share of it, as to induce me to 
leave off practice 111 court, and to coniine 
myself entirely to the line of a convey¬ 
ancer, feeling ii to he much more to my 
iredit, as it is consonant w itli my senti¬ 
ments, that I should he without business, 
than such ns nmy he procured by what 
may he fuirly termed Muck partnership. 

“ It has many times happened to me, 
that 1 have becnjofFercd causes of great 
weight if I vvoulirgive the managers cer¬ 
tain sums of money. At oilier times I 
have been offered large causes out of other 
vffices, on veiy moderate terms, nay, I 
have been offered the who!® native business 
of offices, together with die w hole native 
establishment, would 1 give certain sums 
of money (and not very large ones either); 
but 1 do on my honour declare, that I 
never, directly or indirectly, gave any 
sum of money, or profhise, in order to 
obtain business, 

“bogieat is the influence which these 
native managers have over their employers, 
tlut it is well known that causes have been 
kept on foot by them in families for gene- 
rations—m fact, fortunes have been made 
by these people, ami when ,1 family estate 

has 
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has been exhausted by litigation, the rem¬ 
nant of the litigants hare turned managers 
to other happy litigants 

“ Various other modes are practised 
here for obtaining business, even from 
European clients, in which the pot-coin- 
p.ttuon is not idle ; nor is it here thought 
to be in the least disgraceful for one pro¬ 
fessional man to entice away the client of 
another attorney. All these points are 
confirmed by observing the very frequent 
changes of uttornicsin causes, from which 
it is most reasonable to infer, that such 
changes would not naturally be so frequent 
were it not for some particular urgent 
grounds. 

“ In England, the circumventing a man 
in lus profession is thought to be disgrace¬ 
ful , here, strange to say, it t> not, but is 
rather considered as a ‘good joke.’ It Is 
no uncommon tiling to hud an attoi noy on 
one day employed for the plaintiff, nnd on 
the ntyct for the defendant These are 
points on which natives speculate. 

“ I have been informed, that one of the 
former judges who presided in the Su- 
preme Comt, proscuhed about a dozen of 
the (hen promoters of liligition, orditmg 
that they should uotentei the verge of the 
court, nml that if they wire found fre¬ 
quenting theofliresofattornies, they would 
be railed to scveie account ” 

The following remarks upon the effects 
produced upon the minds of the natives 
by this abuse of tl.e rourts of justice, ap¬ 
pear in the llwharu of June '29 — 

“ The cu<-e of extortion which lately 
came befoic the So prime Court is by no 
means singular among natives. The 
idea has got abroad amongst them, vv e pro¬ 
fess not to say (torn what causes, that jus¬ 
tice is not administered in an English 
com t, and they know from hearsay, if not 
from experience, that the expense is im¬ 
mense , their horror of being brought be¬ 
fore that tribunal is so great, that many 
would rather submit to any mulct than 
become tbe objects of a legal prosecution, 
and they consequently yield a rich anil 
ready harvest to the viljjuns who impose 
on the timidity and the ignorance of their 
countrymen. The conviction of one of 
those prowlers, we doubt not, will deter 
the fraternity from exercising their iniqui¬ 
tous trade, at least so boldly as they have 
been in the habit of doing, for some time 
to come ; and a few such examples might 
put an end to it altogether.’ 1 ] 

June 28. 

The King on tie prosecution of John 
Palmei and others, v. Joseph Warn .—This 
prosecution was brought against the defen¬ 
dant for forging a bill of exchangr in the 
name of J. S. D’Costa. The defendant 
W’as indicted under ten counts; but the 
juiy, in consequents' of a mistake m the 
indictment as to the Christian name of one 


of the partners of the firm {Mr. Prinscp) 
were unable to find him guilty on the first 
and second, which charged him with having 
forged, with the intent to defraud the firm 
of Palmer and Co., and with uttering it 
to them knowing it to be forged ; they, 
however, convicted him on the third and 
fourth, and seventh and eighth counts, in 
which he was charged with forging and 
uttering the bill of exchange to defraud 
one John Simon D’ Costa, and with forg¬ 
ing the endorsement. 

The prosecutors employed no con use), 
at which the presiding judge, Sir John 
Flanks, expressed regret; the Advocate- 
general and Mr. Turton were employed 
For the defendant, w ho appears, from the 
evidence, to be a native of India, born of 
Indian servants He was in the employ 
of Messrs. Palmer and Co. four or „five 
years ago. 

Some days previous to the trial, the 
Advocate-general applied to the Court 
for an order that the depositions made 
at the police-office might be produred ; 
the court dec lined to do this, but, ns an 
indulgence, allowed the defendant's attor¬ 
ney to see the depositions previous to the 
trial, 

July 7. 

The following case, winch came before 
the grand jury at the sessions, illustrates 
the subject to winch allusion has been 
aheady made. 

A talookdar at Iloogly, named llum- 
govtnil Mundul, a short tune ago, being 
compelled to jmy a fine under the judg¬ 
ment of the late Mr. Oakely, culled upon 
lies ryots to contribute toward^Mio pay¬ 
ment of the penalty, which being objected 
to by some, he enforced the order through 
bis agents. Foul of the persons placed in 
the village under the magistrate made a 
complaint to the judge and magistrate of 
the circumstance, stating likewise that two 
other native’peace officers, stationed on the 
tdook of ihia^ftnmgoviud, hnd been dis- 
c barged fiom fwfiir situations by him. The 
Judge, after summoning the talookdar, 
ordered these men to be reinstated, ad¬ 
journing the investigation of the other 
matter of complaint till a future period, 
when full evidence might he obtained. 

A few days after this, and with a view 
to intimidate these comjilainantH, ltamgo- 
vind preferred a charge against them be¬ 
fore the Judge, at the instance of a ser¬ 
vant of hf% named Mudden Mundul, of 
having forcibly taken from bis peison fiAy 
rupees This t omplaint was dismissed by 
the Judge, who kep‘ the prosecutor in 
custody till Ramgovind was produced, as 
he was satisfied the charge was a malicious 
one, and made at his instigation. 

Frustrated in this attempt to convict the 
innocent and pervert the true course of 
justice, another plan of mischief and re¬ 
venge 
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vcngc suggested itself to tills liamgo- 
vind : he caused a distress to he made of 
till the property of his unhappy victims, 
under some regulation or other, and sold 
the whole, although rent had been regu¬ 
larly paid by them. lie also caused four 
actions to he instituted against them on 
bonds, alleged by them to have been forged. 
These actions are not as jet tried. 

The vindictive spirit of Ramgovind 
would not rest here; he seemed deter¬ 
mined to pursue his victims to the grave. 
He prohibited them from cutting their 
harvest, which was then ripe. Tlieunfor- 
tunatc men again felt themselves obliged 
to apjic.il to the magistrates, and a pur- 
wnnnah was issued directing them to pur. 
sue their occupations without interruption. 
To circumvent this order, Ilatngovind had 
recourse to one of those wretches who m c 
at all times both icndy and willing to 
swear to any thing for a few pieces of 
silver. This man, whose name is Kada- 
inohiiu Gliose, after making the necessary 
aflidavits, procured a wilt of capias, and 
under it these men were taken up and 
lodged in the Calcutta Great Gaol. 

To obtain this writ, this nominal plain- 
till’ swore that the defendants were indebt¬ 
ed to him for ten chests of indigo, and 
that the defendants, being inhabitants of 
Calcutta, were subject to the jurisdiction 
of" the Supreme Court, w hen in truth they 
had never resided in Calcutta, had never 
seen this plaintiff, and instead of being 
able to pay the sum of 3,(XH) rupees, 
which was the price s.iid to have been 
agreed on, they were never worth above 
twenty rupees individually. On investiga¬ 
tion it wus found that liadnuiohun Gitosu 
has no means, and live? in a straw hut. 
for ninth he piid hut one rupee a month. 

A true lull was found against him by 
the grand jury dining the jiresent sessions ; 
hut he has traversed to the next. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

UMITtFS AT MUTTRA. 

Extract of a letter, dated Muttra: 

“ We hove all experienced painful feel¬ 
ings after any great excitement, a some¬ 
thing more than ennui, anti yet not 
amounting to a complete depression of 
spirits; at this station it was particularly 
the case after the capture of Bhurtpore. 
IVevious to that glorious event it had lieen 
the centre of gaiety, owing to the gland 
army assembling here; hut on odr return to 
Muttra we found all in a state »»f stagnation, 
and so it might have remained had not the 
bachelors of the 3d hi d 6th Light Cavalry 
stepped fin ward and given a ball and sup¬ 
per, which all the beauty and fashion of 
tliis and the surrounding stations honoured 
with thgir piesence, and inspired the soft¬ 
est sentiments into the breasts of those he¬ 
roes, whose hearts, a few months before. 


beat only for honour and glory. From 
the known taste of the officers of those 
regiments much splendour was anticipat¬ 
ed, and on entering the ball-room at ten 
o’clock, our most sanguine expectations 
were surpassed. The room was hung round 
with wreaths of flowers (artificial), among 
which the laurel was conspicuous,no doubt 
alluding to the events that have lately oc¬ 
curred in Western India, brought about 
by the exertions of the army, of which 
these two regiments formed a distinguished 
part. Lights were in profusion, and there 
were two good transjiarcncies (the work of 
an amateur), one representing a skirmish 
of our cavalry with that of the enemy, the 
other the commissioners signing the treaty 
with the Burmese. Attractive as these 
objects were, our attention was soon taken 
from them to the blare of beauty which 
now poured in ujiori us 1 

" Oh woman, lovily womr.n 1 nature made you 
To temper man. V\e hiul been brutes without 
you; 

Angels are painted fair to look like you s 
There’s in yon all that we lielicve of heaven, 
Am.mng brightness, purity ami truth. 

Eternal joy and everlasting love.” 

Where all are beautiful, it is difficult to 
select; liutonc lady struck usas particularly 
handsome, anil on her our eyes were con¬ 
tinually wandering. Wecan only particu¬ 
larize this lady’s dicss, which we thought 
becoming in the extreme, and very ele¬ 
gant • it was composed of net over a white 
satin slip, gored, and full enough to ad¬ 
mit of its hanging in easy folds round the 
figure, the button, flounce headed by rou¬ 
leaus of white /ephyrine. The corsage 
was tight to the shape, and decorated with 
jiearls ; hair dressed in the French style • 
white satin '■lippers and white kid gloves. 

" Round her she made an atmosphere of Ught j 
The very air was lighter from her eves.” 

Dancing was kept tip till a late hour . 
the supper was excellent, and some bac¬ 
chanalians cir^lated the chttmjmignc till 
dnybreak.—[l?cn. Hurk. 

LOTT*. JUES. 

Our attention has lieon lately called to 
an evil of no small importance to the 
humbler classes of the community, to pro¬ 
vide a remedy for which would be well 
worthy the consideration of Government: 
we allude to the system of petty lotteries^ 
which we are given to understand prevails 
to an almost unlimited extent here. It is 
necessary to explain that we do not at all 
allude to those lotteries on a large scale on 
tickets in the state lottery, &c. which are 
publicly advertised, for though they arc 
necessarily liable to the same objection in 
principle as all other lotteries, they are at 
least fairly and honestly conducted, as is 
evidept from the resjjcctability of the 
names by which the shares are guaranteed; 

but 
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but the species of lotteries to which we are 
now alluding, and which we really think 
ougiit to be put down, as tending to encou¬ 
rage a spirit of gambling, and to facilitate 
the practice of extensive frauds on the classes 
referred to, is of a very diifereut character. 
What do our readers tliink of one-rupee 
tickets for landed property, consisting of 
two pieces of ground and several houses, 
with muslins, watches, &c. valued at 7,(XX) 
rupees ? One of these tickets was lately 
put into our hands. it contains a descrip¬ 
tion of the said property, which may 
nevertheless be tn nuhibus for any thing 
that the purchaser of the ticket can know 
to the contrary, and which bears a signa¬ 
ture in the Bengali character of the pro¬ 
prietor, or m-duutnt proprietor, whose 
name is not even written in English, 
though by way of attestation another native 
signs him-.cH' in Bengali find English, 
us a trustee, and it is dated (if it bo u date, 
us we suppose) in Arabic. How ui.iiiy of 
these tickets there tnuy he we do not 
know, hut the one we have seen is num¬ 
bered 1,242: the prizes appear (if each 
lot is n prize) to be three. This in.iy ap¬ 
pear to some a very insignificant subject 
for legislation; bat to us it really seems 
to he a system that ought to he put down, 
as having* a decidedly immoral tendency, 
in the spirit of gambling it is calculated 
to create, and the encouragement of fraud 
and chicanery which die success of such 
schemes involves.! The fact is, that Uic 
very classes who are nm.t likely to become 
contributors to such lotteries, are com¬ 
posed of those the least likely to reason, 
or be capable of reasoning, on the matter, 
and who, caught by the tempting bait of 
the possibility of gaining seiv/i llmu'.und 
rupees for their one, never dreant of ask¬ 
ing where this pro|icrty is, but pay down 
the cash as cheerfully as poor Hodge paid 
for his razors, though, unlike him, they 
do not gain, by the bargain, useful expcti- 
enae; more valuable thairiMlbuld have been 
his razors, had they really been made to 
shave, instead of merely to sell. Far from 
Utis the ndveuturers in these “ little-goes” 
impute their loss to want of luck, and 
never dream of fraud ; thus they go on 
till a spirit of gambling is engendered, 
fatal to those habits of solicr industry, 
which alone can gain for them respecta¬ 
bility, preserve them in Uic path of In¬ 
tegrity, and guard them from ruin and 
distress. We have said that this system of 
petty lotteries is carried on to a most un¬ 
limited extent, and that even annn and 
two-anna tickets are occasionally issued 
for property described as of large value, in 
order to deceive the unwary. The evil, 
we hew, is daily increasing, and it is one, 
we repeat, which ought to be checked by 
some regulation, making it at least in¬ 
cumbent on parties distributing tickets in 
this way to obtain a license for the pur¬ 


pose, which should be only granted at tbo 
discretion of tile magistrates • mid all per¬ 
sons found infringing this law, should bo 
liuble to a fine proportioned to die amount 
of die tickets, one-half to go to the informer. 
Some law of this kind would at least 
check, if it could not cure, the evil wc 
have been exposing ; and wc have certainly 
licensing laws of a far more questionable 
character, as regards the public good, than 
this we have suggested.—[Co/. Press Gut. 

CU1UOUS INCIDENT. 

A tew days ago a snake was found in 
the corner of a lumber room in a gentle¬ 
man's house near Chowringhee: it ap¬ 
peared lively, and about four feet long, of 
a dirty ash colour. On Iieing killed and 
opened, n Persian cat belonging to+thc 
house, and winch bad only disappeared in 
the course of die morning, was iouud in 
its stomach, of course quite undigested. 
What uppears extraordinary is that such u 
wary and lively animal as n cat, und one 
which, when provoked, will, we believe, 
give battle to a snake, should sudor itself 
to bo sitrpnsed by one, aiul that such a 
comparatively small suake to iqqiearttnce, 
should he able to swallow a cat, und that 
in such a short space of time.— [Ind. Gas., 
June 19. 

ZKAI. OP Til 1C SlUSSUtUANS. 

Extract of a letter from GhazeejKire: 

“ A zeal for religion characterizes our 
present Muhoniedan native subjects,^*, 
pedal ly of those in the central proving. 
The great Syed Ahmud IVerzada, n resi 
dent of Hue BaHlly, who returned from 
Mecca a lew years ago, was an able cham¬ 
pion in the Muhornedun cause. On his 
way up to the territories of Ins Majesty 
the King of Glide, where and in some 
other quuitpr he was suspected ns a dis¬ 
affected person, he infused such a spirit of 
religion and inquiry amongst his fol¬ 
lowers. of whom numerous of all ranks 
are to be met with in ail parts of Hiii- 
dnostan, that they will not easily subside. 
Formerly there was hircly an instance of 
a Mahomedan ever going to prayer after 
the hours of morning and noon, conse¬ 
quently their public edifices were left to 
become sufferers by the hand of time. At 
present, wherever we turn our eyes, we 
see new mosques erected and old ones re¬ 
paired ; and on Fridays, their sahbath- 
days, we behold them laid low in the dust 
in the Jainch Musjid, or the principal 
mosque, offering their adorations to tbe 
one great God, or Ullah-Uijbur, with as 
great devotion and solemnity as in any 
of our own well-concerted assemblies. This 
change and love fur the Creator, pr Juhan 
Afreen, has in some sense caused a moral 
improvement in the condition of many of 
our Mahomedan native subjects, from 

which 
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which beneficial results are likely to ac¬ 
crue to the government at large, and to 
the whole community of that class. 

“ Lately, the Mahomedan native offi¬ 
cers of thin station made a representation 
to the magistrates, for permission to obtain 
a small piece of ground attached to the 
court’a premises, to construct a mosque 
for themselves to attend to at evening 
prayers, which, after the high authorities 
were consulted, was granted. In conse¬ 
quence a subscription was opened amongst 
the principal of these officers, and a sum 
of money collected sufficient for the pur¬ 
poses mjuired. Our worthy magistrate, 
in this case, with a laudable zeal unpre¬ 
cedented, contributed a hand* ome subscrip¬ 
tion towards this benevolent object, and 
we understand this has created such a ge¬ 
neral feeling of satisfaction amongst all 
Mnliomednn classes, that they are loud in 
the praises of our most worthy magistrate. 

“ At present the materials of the build¬ 
ing are being collected, and we trust that 
the construction of the edifice will bu 
speedily undertaken, mid when this shall 
have been completed, we shall probably 
see a most novel and pleasing spectacle 
never before seen. It is not unlikely, I 
understand, that the Hindoo native ofiuers 
are also desirous of making a similar npnh- 
cation; but whether the government so 
readily will grant them permission to build 
a temple on the court premises must be 
left to conjecture.”-- [CW. Pi Gaz.. 


^ II AN GOON. 

Since the restoration of tranquillity the 
population of llaugoonmas increased in a 
most astonishing manner it is suspected 
that part of the augmentation is only tcm. 
porary, the people being so far on then 
way to the southern settlements howcvei, 
such a purpose is not avowed. The Bur- 
tnan authorities arc very suspicious of the 
intentions of the Peguers, and very un¬ 
reservedly express a hope that we max be 
solicited to remain some time at ltangoon, 
until the new order of things is fully es¬ 
tablished . no intimation of such a wish, 
however, has been officially made, nnd our 
preparations for a final remove proceed 
without interruption. 

We understand that shortly after Sir A. 
Campbell's return to ltangoon, a party 
with elephants and cattle were detached 
from the land column to Martaban, by 
way of Pegu. In consequence, however, 
of the unusually early roimn'-ncement of 
the rains the roads proved impassable, and 
the party were compiled to return to 
Pegu, whence they will proceed to Ran¬ 
goon. 

The most friendly intercourse is main. 
tatned between (he Il.itish authorities and 
Burman chiefs; and, amongst others, a 
letter has been received from Udina, the 


Ex-Rajah of Martaban, who is father in 
an awkward predicament, as be has not 
been restored to his government by the 
court of A vs. This chief is seventy years 
of age, addicted to the me of spirits, 
mischievous at all times, but particularly 
when in his cups. He served under the 
liiindoola in Assam and Cassny, and from 
his temper and habits is not unlikely to be 
a troublesome neighbour, if replaced in 
his post. His power to do mischief, 
however, must be very limited, and bis 
years and propensities render it piohable 
iie will not, however well disposed, be 
troublesome long. 

Commerce was beginning to revive at 
Rangoon, and considerable supplies of 
gram had been already received from the 
Martaban province; a proof of the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the latter.—[£V. Gov.Gaz., 
June 27. 

OatrVTAI. I.ITFKARY SOCIFTV. 

The second report of this Society, es¬ 
tablished by Inilo-Britons, is published, 
amt contains the following paragraph : — 

“ Your committee cannot draw to a con- 
ilusion without congratulating the So¬ 
ciety on the success that lias already 
Crowned its exertions towards the accom¬ 
plishment of tlie objects lor which it was 
established. It is now entering on the 
second year of its career, and if the churm 
of novelty no longer act .is a stimulus to 
exeition, the unwearied seal of a few, 
ami the steady support of the greater por¬ 
tion of its members, offer a far more sub¬ 
stantial seem ity for its continuance and 
gradual improvement. Its silence may 
cease to attract the notice of the public, 
but cannot be construed into an indication 
of declining interest; as the frothy and 
icsoumiiiig stream, bursting into exist¬ 
ence and carrying all before it, is admired 
for awhile; but the placid bosom of the 
silent rivulet aftirds a surer earnest of its 
solidity and dqm.” 

NATIVE SUPERSTITION. 

On the 15th June last the Dasahara, 
Baboo Moti Lai Mullik celebrated the 
consecration of his tutelary idol in his 
new mansion. He made presents of 
shawls and gold ortulets to the Brahmans 
of his own tribe: to the forty-five houses 
of the Nityanandi and other Gosains he 
presented various articles of dress, fumi- 
tme, plate, and jewels, and similar do¬ 
nations to other sacred families. To liis 
Guru, or spiritual preceptor, he gave a 
house worth 2,500 rupees, and a like sum 
in money, besides a diamond ring, a pearl 
necklace, and shawls. He also distributed 
two rupees a piece to the Brahmans, and 
one .rupee to all other poor individuals, 
fifty thousand of whom are said to have 
attended.— [Samachat Chandrika. 
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native uwatnr. 

It wfll be encourfiging » well ■£ grati¬ 
fying to evejy rfeal Mend dt Ihdia, wNo 
takes an interest in the' efforts now mak¬ 
ing by the religious world for the enlight¬ 
ening of its vast population,' to be inform¬ 
ed that these disinterested and zealous 
labours are not entirely disregarded or 
unappreciated by the influential part of 
the native community, whom indeed they 
most intimately concern, and whose co¬ 
operation it is so important and desirable 
to obtain. We have this day to record an 
example of libcraHty in a native gentle¬ 
man, Muthoornauth Mullick, of ilatn- 
kissonpore, a tiich, reflecting as it does so 
much honour on the individual, will, wo 
trust, lie speedily imitated by others of 
his countrymen. We allude to the muni¬ 
ficent annual subscription of400 rupees to 
the Diocesan Committee of the Society 
for the Propagation of die Gospel in Fo¬ 
reign Parts, in connection with Bishop's 
College, which, after a visit made to that 
foundation, the above gentleman desired 
might be recorded in his name.—[CS/. 
Gov. Gas. 

MASONIC LODGE AT CHUNAK. 

A new masonic lodge, entitled “ die 
Lodge of Sincere Friendship,” was dedi¬ 
cated at Chunar, June 24, die anniversary 
of the Festival of St. John. The frater¬ 
nity assembled at ail early hour at the old 
lodge-room, and proceeded in procession 
to the church, where an impressive dis¬ 
course was delivered by the Itev. W. 
Greenwood. After the usual ceremonies, 
the post-master, wardens, and brothers as¬ 
sembled, addressed die Right Worshipful 
Master, who replied in suitable terms. 

civil seavica annuity fund. 

A meeting of the Civil Service Annuity 
Fund was held at die Town-hall yester¬ 
day morning, which was w numerously 
attended. We understand that a long 
and animated discussion took place with 
respect to the legality of the meeting of 
the 94th April last, and the validity of 
the proceedings on that occasion, which 
have been of late the subject of such fre¬ 
quent discussion; as it appeared, how¬ 
ever, that the non-attending members,from 
whom proxies were received, confirmed 
the view in which the authority given by 
them was contemplated by the chairman, 
and that they concurred in die decision 
founded on die sanction so expressed, the 
meeting was declared to be legal, and 
consequently die proceedings were recog¬ 
nised as valid.—[CW. Gov. Gas. June 29. 

SICKNESS AT CHXDUBA. 

The following Is an extract of a letter, 
dated Cboduba, June 1. “ I am sorry 
to'say we have experienced much sickness, 
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and the mortality which has attended our 
men has been very great. On the first of 
last month our strength was about 400 
men, forty and more of whom have since 
been laid in their graves, and ere dtia 
month is closed I dare say twice that 
number will have shared the same fate. 
Our sick in hospital hat increased from 
fifty to upwards of 250, besides conva¬ 
lescents in barracks that were obliged to be 
discharged to make room for others, whoso 
cases were of a more urgent nature. It is 
truly melancholy to see the, state diet the 
corps is in: from the circumstance of this 
being only the commencement of the 
healthy season, and from the recent cala¬ 
mitous fate before our eyes which attended 
the army in Arracan, similarly situated to 
what we are at present—despair is almost 
visibly pourtrayed in every countenance; 
and such is the baneful influence of this 
pestilential climate, that neither care nor 
attention to your health is seemingly of 
much arail, as death generally seises the 
youngest, stoutest, and most sober of tha 
men—our Bengal servants ire equally as 
sickly as tiie European soldiers: the fever, 
however, must he with them of a less de¬ 
gree, ns few have been carried off by it; 
they have, however, become perfectly help¬ 
less, and look miserably.* ’—[John Bull. 

VOLUNTARY INHUMATION. 

The following account occurs in a native 
paper, the Sumackar JJurjtan :—We are 
sorry to hear that a certain Zogy or weaver, 
inhabitant of Somrah, having died on the 
15th ultimo, hia wife, according to the 
custom of her own caste, went down to 
the grave with herdeceased husband, when 
instantly her friends and relatives covered 
the victim and the corpse with egi$, *bd 
in this most inhuman way made an end of 
her existence. 

• , 

CHILD-MURDER. 

The following remarks upon the execu¬ 
tion of a native, named Gtiazee, on the 
96th June, for murder, appear in the Bengal 
lfurharu .—Another case has occurred in 
die Supreme Court, from which much be¬ 
nefit is to be looked for: we speak of the 
wretched man who has paid the forfeit of 
his life for a crime the greatest which a hu¬ 
man being «an commit. It is notorious 
to thdlnhabitants of this city, that the late 
has been the only execution of a native 
which has taken n|pee for many years. It 
is equally notorious tiiat crimes of as deep 
a dye have more than once been committed 
by natives s— the frequency of child mur¬ 
der is dreadful. It must be fresh in the 
memory of many persons, that at various 
times individuals, differing from die un¬ 
fortunate man who suffetiia a day or two 
ago, in country, caste, and religion (be¬ 
longing to a large body in Calcutta, who 
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arc, wa Imitate not to say, the most de¬ 
praved and vicious of the variety of species 
of the human race of which the diversified 
population of this city is composed), have 
heen brought to the bar of the Supreme 
Court, andrhave escaped the punishment 
due to the beastly and murderous crimes 
of which they have been found guilty, 
owing to die leniency, or humanity, or ir- 
resoluteness of the Judge. The conse¬ 
quences of this mistaken mercy are, as 
might be expected, deplorable: crime 
has increased rapidly; die perpetrators of 
heinous and crying sms against law and 
nature, by escaping die punishment which 
ought to have inevitably followed their 
commission, imagined, we really think, 
that die Supreme Court dared not to carry 
into effect the dreadful punishment which 
our laws award, and they have therefore 
attained to a climax in guilt and hardihood 
not before recognizee). We anticipate, 
however, the best effects from the aw ful 
cxumplc recently made, which gives pro¬ 
mise that strict justice will, in future, be 
administered, and that crime, iiowever 
disguised or shielded, shall not cscupc the 
searching arm of the law. We trust that 
our chief and puisne judges will not shrink 
from the performance of their duty as 
judges, however painful or repugnant it 
may he to their feelings os men. To them 
the public look for a reform in the prac¬ 
tices of those in any way connected with 
die court, and for the fullest security of 
the lives and properties of all under their 
jurisdiction, whether European or Native, 
.Bengalese or Chinese, 


juounnat'h. 

We have perused with some attention an 
article in the last* 1 Friend of India,*' en¬ 
titled “ Reflexions on the incidents which 
occurred this year at the Rut'll Jattru of 
Jugunnat'h in Orissa.’* The subject is 
unquestionably of die first moment, inas¬ 
much as tbu alleviation of human misery, 
and die preservation of human life, must 
be objects of the highest importance to 
every Christian and humane government. 
The account of the festival and its melan¬ 
choly consequences is given by missionaries 
on the spot, and its accuracy may be relied 
’ on. It establishes a position, which wa 
have often seen controvertetL that the 
number who fall voluntary vfcutra beneath 
die wheels of the idol is comparatively 
small; for on this occasion, when the 
narrator speaks of 200^00 persons sur¬ 
rounding the ccr, he mentions only two, 
who, in a moment of fauatical phrenzy, 
throw themselves in its way. The picture, 
however, which he gives of the misery, 
sufferings and dead*, of which this annual 
.visit or pilgrimage to the gteat seat of 
•Hindoo superstition is die cause, is truly 
*jpbrowing, and although, pci Imps from 


the accidental accession of a prevailing 
epidemic, the mortality waa greater this 
year than on an average, then can be no 
doubt that the waste of life, In the keep¬ 
ing up of this superstitious practice, is ex¬ 
cessive. The writer in “ The Friend” 
does not propose to apply the hand of au¬ 
thority, and to shut up die temple and its 
avenues, as lias been recommended widi 
moro zeal than wisdom; but adverting to 
the fact, tiiat die tax, humanely imposed 
by Government, with the view of discou¬ 
raging the practice, has become the very 
mean, of perpetuating it, and been even 
converted by those who have a selfish pur¬ 
pose to answer in keeping it *up, into a 
proof, that the Christian Government of 
India recognizes the divinity of Jugun- 
nat’h, and believes in the virtue of a pil¬ 
grimage to liis shrine, as expiating human 
sins, lie proposes and we certainly concur 
with hint, to abolish this tax altogether 
and to leave the Hindoos flee to go or not, 
as they please, on this pilgrimage. No¬ 
thing, we are persuaded, would more 
effectually tend to lessen the resort of pil¬ 
grims to this celebrated seat of superstition 
than the total indifference of Government 
as to the practice. The tax imposed u]M>n 
the pilgrims, when found, as we believe 
it is, ineffectual, as a check upon the prac¬ 
tice, ought without delay to be abrognted. 
It has been imposed in ignorance of the 
native character; but now that a better 
knowledge of this character has been ac¬ 
quired, aud the natives themselves are 
undoubtedly beginning to lie influenced in 
their notions ns to the value of their reli¬ 
gious acts, by their intercourse widi Euro¬ 
peans, it is time to change the system; 
mid at least to try the effect of one ducctly 
opposed to die present, so fur as levying a 
tax is concerned. The good people at 
home do not do justice to die Government 
of this country in the object they have in 
view by diis tax. They maintain that it 
is greediness ajLrevenue winch has im¬ 
posed it; andwtainly wheiethefactofits 
inefficiency for the purpose for which it was 
laid on is proved, his representation ac¬ 
quires strength by the continuance of thu 
impost.— [Cal. John Bull. 

JHatora*. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL ‘ 
ORDERS. 

ART1I.I.ESY COMMANDS. 

Fart St. George, July'll, 1826. 

1st. The Hon. the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil has deemed it expedient to cancel that 
part of die general order of the 5th Au¬ 
gust last, by which Rs. 600 and tts. 500 
per month were authorized for artillery 
commands, and to direct that die follow¬ 
ing 
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ing allowances be established in lieu, 
thereof. ' 

3d. Officers commanding corps of artil¬ 
lery regimental)?, being in receipt of the 
established allowance of Rs. 400 per 
month, are not to receive any additional 
allowance on account of extra details of 
artillery which may be placed under their 
command, whether in the field or in gar¬ 
rison. 

3d. When the command of the artillery 
of a field force, or at a field or full bntto 
station, consisting of more than a troop or 
company, shall devolve upon an officer 
not in the command of a corps, he is to 
receive, if a regimental field officer, Its. 
300; if of inferior rank, Rs. 300 per 
month; but these allowances are not to be 
payable to officers commanding detach¬ 
ments therefrom. 

4th. The senior officer of artillery in a 
brigaded force, if a regimental field offi¬ 
cer, will be allowed a brigade major, and 
tlie allowances of an officer commanding 
r brigade. 

5th When troops of horse artillery, 
whether European or native, may be de¬ 
tached, an acting troop adjutant will be 
allowed to each, on the allowance of Rs. 
70 per month, laid down in general orders 
3th March 1819. 

6th. When a troop or company of Artil¬ 
lery may lie serving at the same station 
with the head-quarters of a brigade of 
horse or battalion of foot artillery, the 
regimental adjutant or quarter-master, as 
may he directed by the officer command¬ 
ing, is to execute the staff duties of the 
whole, receiving an extra allowance of 
Rs. 35 per month for writers and stationery 
on account of the extra duty; in such 
cases, therefore, no separate staff will be 
allowed for the artillery at such stations. 

7th. When a troop of horse artillery 
may be at a station with a company or 
detail of foot artillery, not being the head¬ 
quarters of a corps, the acting troop adju¬ 
tant is to act as staff to Jflh senior officer 
commanding, and to cxerote the dudes of 
the whole; receiving an extra allowance 
of Rs. 35 per month on that account, as 
provided in die preceding paragraph. 

8th. At stations not being the regimen¬ 
tal head-quarters of any corps of artiWery, 
and where diere may be no horse artillery, 
or a detail only (less than a troop), with _ 
party of foot artillery, the necessity of a staflg> 
officer for such inferior artillery commands 
wiR* 1 be taken into consideration, in etch 
case, by Government; and if such an ap¬ 
pointment be deemed requisite, an acting 
adjutant will be nominated on die allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 70 per month above-mention¬ 
ed, without reference to the details being 
Com poe ed of native or European artillery. 

9th. Regarding the extra pay and al¬ 
lowances of artillery officers appointed to 
the horse brigades, the following rules are 


' to be observed in future. On the appoint¬ 
ment of officers to the horse tmllsvy, 
their extra pay and allowances ore to be 
governed by the regulations applicable to 
staff appointments; that is, they are to be 
payable from the date on which the officers 
join for the performance <#regi mental 
duty; and on removal by promotion or 
otherwise, they are to receive the extra pay 
and allowances until relieved t it is to lie 
understood from this regulation, that no 
officer can have any claim to horse artillery 
pay and allowances who has not joined 
the corps for regimental doty. 

ICth. Jn regard to the absence of horse 
artillery officers from their corps, the rules 
laid down in general oiders 24th July 
1819 are to he adhered to, which provide 
“ that officers of the brigade of horse 
artillery, when absent Hn furlough in Eu¬ 
rope, or when appointed by Government 
to permanent staff situations and com¬ 
mands, arc not entitled to horse artillery 
pay in the one case, or pay and allowances 
in the other; but temporary staff employ, 
or detached duty, is not to deprive them 
of the pay and allowances of the horse 
artillery, while they remain on the strength 
of that coips.” 

11th. The temporary detached duties 
above alluded to, which are not to de¬ 
prive horse artillery officers of the extra 
pay and allowances of that corps, are to 
be understood in a strict sense, such as 
being detached as a member of a court- 
martial or committee, being nominated 
pro tempore by a subordinate authority to 
act in a staff situation, until an appoint¬ 
ment by Government takes plaqfli Ac ; 
but a horse artillery officer ordered to take 
the field for foot artillery or staff duty, 
succeeding to a command (either as senior 
officer or by appbintment), or appointed 
acting commandant of artillery during the 
absence of the senior officer in Europe; in 
these or any ’similar cases, horse artillery 
officers are to lie considered as coming 
under the above provision regarding per¬ 
manent command or staff duty, and there¬ 
fore not entitled to horse artillery pay and 
allowances; should any cases however oc¬ 
cur in which these provisions may appear 
to warrant an exception in favour of the 
parties concerned, the- Government will 
take them into consideration on the repre¬ 
sentation t d * his Excellency the Conimsn- 
der-jn-chlwr 

12th. The officers who may have com¬ 
manded corps e£ artillery in addition to 
the command of divisions, being those to 
whom the allowances specified in the 1st 
paragraph were payable, are authorised to 
draw them up to tin; 31st instant; but in 
other respects thenforegoing provisions 
are to opetgfo with regard U) all unadjust¬ 
ed claims Connected with the general order 
5th August last, equally as regards artil- 
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.enough to designed Wt w -bqrond our 
comprehension, we must confess. That 
be pf the Courier and,bis brother u by au¬ 
thority” base jogged quietly On, there is 
no doubt, and irhe only continue in the 
same course he has of late so successfully 
pursued, we imagine neither much “ sound 
judgment,” nor * 4 great discretion,” will 
be requisite to “ steer dear of giving of. 
fence” to all in authority over him. 1 ] 


*» W «d 

allowapcfu , 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

JSWiWWW** OK TH * *“ M - 

We uncugsUnd that the Court of Direc¬ 
tors hare ordered the famous Calcutta 
pnsi Regulations to be extended to Ma¬ 
dras and BomNy, and that accordingly 
an ordinance similar to the one which 
made so much noise in Bengal, aqd which 
thp jprivy Council have affirmed, is prepar¬ 
ing for registry in the Supreme Court 
hery. It is our duty to obey without a 
murmur; and all we think it right to soy 
Uppn the subject is, that we are sorry, 
aincerely sorry, for the projected change; 
believing, as we do, that for all parties the 
old system was d^idedly preferable to the 
new. Wc at least knew what we were 
about, and what we had to expect, under 
the former. No man, however sound his 
judgment or great his discretion, can at 
all times steer clear of giving affiance, and 
encountering danger under die latter. It 
Is hard, too, that the innocent should suffer 
for the guilty-—the peaceable and content, 
for the unruly and dissatisfied—and that 
we good homely people at Madras, who 
hitherto have been jogging on so quietly 
and good-humouredly, without either 

S or taking off’euce, or uttering a 
nint, should be visited with the 
same pains and penalties os our factious, 
quarrelsome, and dissatisfied brethren of 
die metropolis; who have talked and 
boasted of their power and superiority over 
the “ fettered press” of sister presidencies, 
until Umy have procuicd for their unthank¬ 
ful neighbours the blessing of being reined 
up with die same severe curb that they 
have been dialing and fretting under ever 
Bince it was found necessary to put down 
the Calcutta Jotirtud some three or four 
years ago.— [Mad. Cour. June 6. 

[We odd the succeeding reflections upon 
the above paragraph, from the Bengal 
Hurkaru :— 

We beg our leaders to refer to the rc. 
marks of the editor of the Madrat Courier, 
on the Calcutta Press Regulations being 
extended to the sister presidencies. We 
were both disappointed and surprised at 
seeing such observations from the pen of 
the editor of that paper; nor could we 
wish for stronger proof, if addUional proofMILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
were wanting, of the superiority of the PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Calcutta Press to that of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. The declaration of the “ content" 
and good “ humour,” nay, satisfaction of 
the editor with the censorship, is completely 
superfluous, as his columns bear satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of all these; but why he 
should deem it right A visit the sine of the 
4 Court of Directors on the hea&Lpfhis «lac- 
quarrelsome. and discontented bre¬ 
thren of the metropolis,” as he is kiud 


GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

XNGINKKR8. 

Bombay Castle, July 20, 1826.—In pub- 
Halting the following extract from a des¬ 
patch from the Hon. Court, dated the 8th 
Peb. last, the Governor in Council directs 
that officers of Engineers requiring the 
services of an officei of the line to super¬ 
intend the construction or repairs of build¬ 
ings, communicate through the chief en¬ 
gineer, for the information of Government, 
the nature and expense of the work pro¬ 
posed to be committed to such infantry 
officer, and that no officer from the line 
be employed without die previous sanction 
■of the Governor in Council. 

Para. 69. 14 The practice of drawing 
officers from the line for carrying on 
scientific works, such as the superinten¬ 
dence of bunds and embankments, the 
repair and construction of canals, civil 
buildings, piers, wharfs, and civil sur. 
veys of importance, has never met with 
our approbation, and wc now desire that 
all duties which may be considered tp 
come within the scope of civil as well as 
military engineering may, except in cases 
of a deficiency of engineer officers, be 
confided to them and to them only.” 


is IN CUTCH. 

Bombay Castle, July 29, 1826.—The 


Caile, 

Governor in Council Is pleased to direct 
that die official designation of (< Brigade 
Quarter.Master to the Forces in Cutch ” 
be dianged to that of “ Deputy Assistant 
QuB ter-Master General.” 


Bombay Castle, July 81, 1826.—Mr. T. Eyre ad¬ 
mitted to cavalry and prom, to comet. 

Vortugutue Militia. Lieut. J. Anderson to be 
cspL, v. Pedro de Silva dec.; and Sign. Mauxlcio 
de Silva to be lleut., v. Andenon prom.; both, 
dated 17th July. 

July 29.—Lieut. H. Hut, 6th N.L, and an as 
slstaat to surveyor In Deccan, permitted to draw 
his staff pay from 18th April last. 

July 31.—Lieut. Harris, of Engineer*, to su¬ 
perintend construction of dams in Candefch until 
further orders. 
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tvnaoa cotrgx, July 94. 

ItPtoediataly affertbe Grand Jury mm 
sworn in, the Chief Justice addressed theta 
at considerable length, in a very animated 
speech, the particulars of which we regret 
we are unable to give, from not being in 
court. We understand generally, how- 
ever, that hla Lordship took a review more 
immediately of the several presentments 
that had been made by the different grand 
juries, for some yean back, on the subject 
of improvements to the gaol, and the con¬ 
sequent indulgencies which might be grant¬ 
ed to debtors, as well as the reformation of 
offenders, and finished with a few com¬ 
ments on the case of libel that was to come 
before them. Hie case we allude to is 
that of the Rev. H. Davies, vertu* Capt. 
Miller of the artillery; and as it has 
excited the most intense interest at this 
presidency, we shall perhaps furnish our 
readers with the particulars of the whole 
case from its commencement in court in 
the next Gazette.— [Horn. Gas., Aug. S. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE THEATRE. 

The Castle Spectre and the Deaf Lover 
were performed last Wednesday, before a 
crowded audience, and we believe few dra¬ 
matic entertainments at this Presidency 
have ever given more general satisfaction. 
Most of the characters were respectably 
supported, some were excellent: and it 
is much to be regretted that more frequent 
opportunities do not occur forth'* exertion 
of so much talent and attention as distin¬ 
guished the performance of Osmond, 
Alice, Angela, and Motley, to encourage 
by example, and also afTord practice to 
those amateurs who labour under the tram¬ 
mels of diffidence in their dramatic novi¬ 
tiate, and to dispel the apathetic monotony 
of Indian society. 

Some little interruption occurred during 
the evening, from a party of sailors in the 
gallery; but order was sft restored by 
the interference of some gentlemen; 
amongst whom, it was said, a reporter for 
one of the papore volunteered to restore 
tranquillity, having been disturbed by the 
gods in his critical vocation; but soon bad 
cause to repent such temerity, as a son of 
Neptune resented the intrusion, by forcibly 
ejecting some extract of tobacco from his 
month into the eyes of the critic, which 
obliged him to close them and his memo, 
random book together, without ferther 
comment on the performance. This we 
am inclined to doubt, though it must be 
^confessed the Courier's unusually brief 
dramatic report smells strong of short-cut, 
■*r[tl<mba}t Gax. May 31. 

DAMAUN. 

The 13th of May being the aunt- 


vmriaw ; «f -Hr too* ttMMM 
birth-day, was Jcept with that festivity ami - 
-splendour which testified the warmest 
feelings of fioyaity and veepeek At sun¬ 
rise a salute was fired from Aha fort, and 
repeated by fee ships in the harbour. At 
eleven o'clock the troops marched to die 
fort, witli the governor at this’bead of the 
column, accompanied by die members df 
council, the first magistrate, and the prin¬ 
cipal persona of the settlement. After re¬ 
viewing the troops, the governor retombfi 
to the government-house, wliere he received 
the compliments usually paid an Strife an 
occasion. The drawing-toOm in which 
the company assembled was decorated lb 
the most superb style; and at the end wris 
exhibited a whole-length portrait of hie 
Majesty in his robes of state, presented to 
the town by our presenfr governor' Don 
Julian. At four o’clock, about a hundred 
persons sat down to an elegant dinner; 
and on the Temoval of the cloth hie Ma¬ 
jesty’s health was proposed by the governor, 
and drank with the greatest enthusiasm, 
when an imperial salute was fired of Kit 
guns. A second table was provided for 
the non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
of die garrison, where free admission was 
given to every one who came to partake of 
the governor’s hospitality. At night, the 
drawing-room being brilliantly illumi¬ 
nated, crowds assembled to see the portrait 
of their sovereign; and after the concourse 
of spectators had retired, the governor, at¬ 
tended by the most distinguished persons, 
moved towards the picture, and read k 
Pindaric Ode of his own composition, fta 
commemoration of the joyful day. Hie 
poetic genius displayed in this sublime 
production was equal to so exalted a sub¬ 
ject, and drew forth reiterated applause. 
The entertainment finished with quadrillek 
and favourite national dances, which en¬ 
gaged die company till four o’clock in the 
morning, when, eveiy one retired, highly 
gratified with the great liberality which 
had furnished the entertainment.— [Ibid. 


MURDER or LIEUT. BEKXFT. 

Camp Jaulnah.— Lieut. Henry Bennet, 
of die 40th regt. Madras N. I., being 
obliged to quit Jaulnab for the benefit of 
his health, proceeded on the 4th May to 
Nurra, where he remained two days, and 
sent on his,|ent to the next stage, intend¬ 
ing to have'proceeded die following morn¬ 
ing. Owing to the heat of the weather 
he had bis cot brought out of a small tent 
he had with him, and lay down in the 
open air, and while asleep was awakened 
about midnight by the attack of robbeni. 
Being totally unprepared, his anna being 
la tbe tent, he got ’off his cot with the 
view of escaping, when » dreadful cut on 
the back erwe head brought him to the 
ground, having previously received four 
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deep cuts on the hack, and another in the 
elbow. He was brought into Jaulnah, and 
expired about twelve hours after hia ar¬ 
rival . Some tat-makers belonging to Jaul- 
nqh, who were bringing tats into that 
place, and were encamped within four 
yards of Lieut. Bennct’s tent, have been 
taken up on suspicion, several large crook¬ 
ed knives found on their persons being 
stained with blood. The motives of the 
murderers for committing such a crime it 
is impossible to guess at, as the property 
in the tent, which they afterwards carried 
away witli them, might have been carried 
off without its being known ; the mur¬ 
der was therefore as wanton a one as has 
ever been perpetrated.— [Bom. Gag. 

commodore manwarino. 

Died, at his house at Byculla, on Satur- 
day the 17th June, Commodore William 
Man waring, of the Honourable Compa¬ 
ny’s marine, aged 68. 

The hand of death, awfully present at 
all times in India, but particularly of late, 
has been busy indeed with some of the 
“brightest ornaments of the Bombay Ma¬ 
rine, for often lias the fatal messenger 
summoned those in the spring of life; but 
in this instance the withering dart fell on 
one in the autumn of existence, whose 
grey hairs, after a service of forty-one 
years in the marine, are mingled with the 
dust, amidst the regret, respect and regard 
of few or no cotemporarics, but yet of all 
who knew, cven^for a day, the friendly 
feeling, hospitality and friendly affection, 
that warmed a heart, never raid til) now. 

To the seniors of his service he was a 
beacon, whose light, though now extin¬ 
guished, might well direct them to be a 
friendly guide to those who should look up 
to them ; to the juniors, the writer of this 
tribute will only say (from his knowledge 
of the deceased’s private virtues) may they 
through life cherish and possess that bright 
quality of their profession, which sheds a 
never-fading lustre on Commodore Man- 
waring’s memory, 

" The heart that can feel for another." 

[te. Cour. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 

July 9. George Cruttmden, Nalquadah Saboo 
Tyeb, from Mocha. 

Departure. 

Aug. 1. Nnrfflc, Orels, far China. — 8. Lord 
Lourther, Steward, and Duckets of Athol, Dantell, 
both for China— 3 . Thmat i'outtt, Chrystle, for 
China.— 7- Darius, Bnnq^ for London. 
Pa s ti ng *)*. 

Per George Cruttmden, tram the Red Sea i MaJ. 
Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe; Mr), and Mn. Elwood; 
Capt. de Lanrey. 

Per Lord I another, for China: Mai. Elder j 
Capt. Drysdale; Em. Westlyi Mr. J. JJ- John- 
Dion* 

" f Ath '' 1 ' for Singapore: The Hon. 
Sit H aiph Kiccj initana judge at Bombay; end 
servants. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

MRTHS. 

July 11. At DapooUe, the lady of Colonel K. 
Egan, of a daughter. 

Aug, g. At Byculla, the lady of L. R. Reid, 
Esq., dvtl service, of a son. 


July 27. At Byculla, Anne, the wife of Mr]. 
Gen. Wilson, commanding the prealdency division 
of the army. 

3k At the house of Lieut Col. Leighton, Mbs 
H. M. Holland, aged 16. 


tfrjtfon. 

MISSIONARIES AND SCHOOI.C. 

When the late Bishop Heber visited 
this island, the Church Missionaries in 
the archdeaconry of Col umbo presented 
an address to him, detailing the circum¬ 
stances of each station, with their various 
difficulties and encouragements. The 
following are extracts from the address 
which is given in full in the Missionary 
lirgmler : 

(-< There are at present in this archdea¬ 
conry, sent out from the Church Mis¬ 
sionary Society, six ordained missionaries, 
occupying four stations Nellorr has been 
established seven years; it is occupied by 
Messrs. Knight and Adley: one of them 
performs divine service in English, in the 
Fort of Jaffna, once a fortnight; and, for 
nearly two years past, the other has offi¬ 
ciated in Tamul, at Mr. David’s Church 
once, and occasionally tw ice a week. Di¬ 
vine service is also performed, in tlie same 
language, at Nellore, once a week, or 
oftener; and occasionally at out-stations. 
There were till lately eleven schools ; but, 
by sickness and other casualties, they are 
reduced to eight, containing about 280 
boys and 25 or 30 girls. 

“ The Kandy station bas been esta¬ 
blished about six years, and is, at pre¬ 
sent, occupied by Mr. Browning alone. 
There are tvrih services in Cingalese and 
two in Portuguese every week. The 
schools belonging to the station are five, 
containing 142 children. 

“ The Jiaddagame station has also been 
established about six years, and is placed 
under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Mayor'and Ward. There are four ser¬ 
vices in the week at Baddagame, awl two 
at the out-stations. There are six schools, 
containing about 260 boys and 70 girts. 

“ The Gotta station bas been established 
nearly three years ; and is superintended 
by Mr. Lambrick alone—hir fellow-la¬ 
bourer, Mr. Bailey, having been recently 
obliged to leave the island on account of 
the dangerous illness of'his wife. There 
are three Cingalese services on tlie Lord’s 
day; and the missionary visits the people 
from house to house every week-day. 

There 
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There ore eight school*, containing 168 
boys and 19 girls. By direction of the 
committee of the society at home, mate* 
rials are collected at this station for the 
erection of buildings for a Christian insti¬ 
tution. 

“ In the schools at all the stations, the 
children read end commit to memory, in 
their own language, portions of Scripture; 
and, in most cases, simple catechisms, or 
summaries of the Christian faith: and a 
select Tew are instructed in English.” 

The Bishop replied to the address in a 
letter dated Sept. 13, 1825, wherein occur 
the following passages. With reference 
to the question as to the propriety of the 
regular clergy engaging with missionaries 
of oilier aects in solemn conferences on 
topics connected with conversion of the 
heathen, which are held at each other's 
bouses, in rotation, the wives and families 
of the ministers abd missionaries attending, 
a* well as devout laymen, his lordship 
thought it not necessary to advise their 
cessation as they were established, but he 
cautions them against some serious dangers 
CD which such meetings are liable. 

“ The first of these is the risk of level¬ 
ling, in the eyes of others, or even in 
your own, the peculiar claims to attention 
on the part of men, and the peculiar hopes 
of grace and blessing from the Most High, 
which, as we believe, are possessed by the 
holders of an apostolic commission over 
those whose call to the ministry is less 
regular, though their labours are no less 
sincere. God forbid, my brethren, that I 
should teach you to think, on this account, 
highly of yourselves! Par otherwise. 
This sense of the advantages which we 
enjoy should humble us to the dust, when 
we bethink us who we are, and wbat we 
ought to be—who have received the spirit 
of God by the dispensation of a long line 
of taints and martyrs—-who are called to 
follow the steps of llidlcy, Hooper, Lati¬ 
mer, Rowland Taylor, and Henry Mar- 
tyn—and who are, by the external dispen¬ 
sation, at least, of Providence, the inheri¬ 
tor* of that grace which fell on St. Paul. 
But humbly, yea meanly, as wc are bound 
to think of ourselves, we must not appear 
to undervalue our apostolic bond of union; 
and the more so here in India, inasmuch 
as it is the great link which binds us to 
the ancient Syrian Church, and one prin¬ 
cipal {beans whereby we hope, with the 
Messing of our Master, to effect its gra¬ 
dual reformation. The neglect or aban¬ 
donment, or apparent abandonment, of 
this principle, is the first danger which I 
apprehend to be incidental to such meet¬ 
ing* as have been described.” 

Tin Bishop then goes on to prescribe 
other rule*: 

** With reference tothe employment of 
laymen to, officiate in your own congrega¬ 
tions, 1 would say that, where a missionary 


is himself as 

preach in the language of hi* hearers, lie 
may unquestionably employ a native as¬ 
sistant to do both; provided the prayer* 
are those of our church, and the discourse 
a translation from his own dictation or 
writing. The use of interpreters is not 
only sanctioned by the necessity of the 
case, but by the express authority of Scrip¬ 
ture and ecclesiastical history. And even 
where this necessity has not existed, but 
where any convenience has been obtained 
either by priest or people, it has been al¬ 
ways the custom of the church to admit 
lay catechists (under die direction of the 
minister) to read die Scriptures, to give 
out psalms, to repeat the creeds, and even 
(when any convenience results from it) 
the Litany, down to die ford’s Prayer, 
and the following Collects, which the Ru¬ 
bric assigns to the priest. In the absence 
of an ordained minister, it Is still more 
certain that any qualified persons may lead 
die devotions of the church. It it hardly 
necessary to observe, that, both in diis and 
the preceding case, the Absolution must 
not be read, nor must the sacraments be 
administered, by any but the regularly 
ordained minuter. 

“ To your questions respecting bap¬ 
tism, 1 reply— 

“ 1st. We are not, ns I conceive, al¬ 
lowed to baptise the infant child of hea- 
dien parents, when there is reason to fear 
that such child will be bSOught up in hea¬ 
thenism. 

“ 2d. We may not even baptize the 
infant child of heathen parents on the pro¬ 
mise of such parents to procure for it a 
Christian education, unless security of 
some kind is actually given for its adop¬ 
tion, and removal from its parents’ corrupt 
example, by its sponsors, or some other 
Christian. 

“ 3d. We may, I apprehend, baptize 
the children of a Christian father by a 
heathen mother, though they ?re living 
together unmarried, provided the fadier 
declares bis intention of giving his child a 
Christian education, and there are suffi¬ 
cient sponsors to add their promise to that 
of die parent. My reason for this de¬ 
cision is, that, as no professed Christian 
(however wicked his life) is beyond the 
outward means of grace, and -the Lord 
may, for all we know, have still merciful 
purposes concerning him,’ so we cannot, 
for the Cither's si ^exclude the chijd from 
that promise whicfaUu made to the chil¬ 
dren and the Chilean’s children of be¬ 
lievers. But, where the modicr is Chris- 
dan, and not the father, it is doubtful 
whether she may have sufficient property 
in, or authority over her child, to ensure 
it a Christian bringing-up. Nor is it a 
point on which the promise of a heathen 
father can he received ns sufficient i its 
actual adoption, therefore, by some Chris¬ 
tian 
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dan friend or aponaor must, in tbit last 
esse, b« stipulated for. 

“ 4th. The same principle appears to 
apply to cases When one only of a married 
couple is a professing Christian; though 
here soma latitude of discretion may be 
allowed—in case of dunger of death, of 
extreme maternal solicitude, of known 
gpod character on the believing mother’s 
aide, and the known probability that may 
exist that her wishes and the endeavours 
of the sponsors will not be frustrated in 
her infant’s education. 

“ 5th. r flie case of nominal Christians 
notoriously addicted to heathen practices 
must depend, in part, on the nature and 
extent of thu evil; and still more ou the 
character and sufficiency of the sponsors. 
Mere idolatrous or superstitious habits in 
the parents, if*not uttended with open 
apostacy, cannot exclude the infant, when 
properly vouched for from another quar¬ 
ter. The parent, however blinded and 
sinful, has not lost the external privileges 
of Christianity ; and the infant cannot be 
deprived of a privilege which the parent 
has not forfeited. 

** 6tin The same rule will apply yet 
more strongly to Christians of whom we 
know no further harm, than their igno¬ 
rance and neglect of public worship. 

“ 7th. It will have been already seen, 
that we have no right to i efuse baptism to 
children actually adopted by Christians, 
provided those on^pther Christians become 
their securities. 

“ 8th. With regard to the case of chil¬ 
dren thus adopted, when past the age of 
six years, and on die marks of conversion 
which may then be required in them, it 
appears that, at this age, a child who has 
not from its earliest infancy enjoyed a 
Christian education, can seldom know 
much of Christianity. Sucli may be ad¬ 
mitted as infants, with proper sponsors; 
and it may very often be desirable dius to 
admit diem. It is not easy to fix an age 
at which infancy ceases; which must de¬ 
pend on intellect, opportunity, and many 
other considerations. In wiyecto ra- 
paci conversion is, doubtless, required; 
and where capacity may be soon expected, 
it is generally desirable Ho wait. But, in 
cases of sickness, or where any good or 
charitable end is answered by die Itome- 
diatc baptism of such children, and where 
££ (pa before) sufficient sociUltfes are present, 

. ft, appears that we urn? not. warranted in 
' Staying them God’s ordinance. . 

** 9th. The ©lhl|rof Rome, though 
grievously corrupted, is nevertheless a part 
of die visible church of Christ : we may 
not, therefore, repel the children of such 
patents from baptism, if they are vouched 
for by their sponsors in the words of our 
Sprae; which, it may be noticed, are 
so framed, as to contain nothing 
hm those points on which all Christians 


ok engaged. Thedirtctiert at die end to 
teach our Church Catechism, is a counsel 
from us to the sponsors—no engagement 
entered into by them. It follows, that 
we ere not to refuse baptism to the chil¬ 
dren of Roman-Catholic parents, with 
sufficient Protestant sponsors. I even 
doubt whether we are at liberty to reject 
such with sponsors of their parents’ sect. 

4 ‘ But, in all these questions, I cannot 
forbear observing, that we may remark the 
wisdom of that primitive institution (Which 
our church has wisely retained) of god¬ 
fathers and godmothers, as affording a way 
of receiving into the flock of Christ those 
children, for whose education their own 
parents cannot satisfactorily answer. An 
ignorant or immoral lather may be himself, 
for the .present, irreclaimable; but we 
may always insist that the sufflBes whom 
he adduces should be competently in¬ 
formed, and of life not openly immoral. 
And, though the decay of discipline in 
our own country has grftgpusly impaired 
the value of such sponsors, yetf mission- 
ary among the heathen both may. and 
ought, in this respect, to exercise a sound 
discretion—both ex$roinuig#rith'mildness, 
informing with patience, :«nd with firm¬ 
ness and temper deciding 1 on the know¬ 
ledge, faith, and holiness 6f those who 
themselves undertake to be the guides of 
the blind, and to sow the seeds of know¬ 
ledge, holiness, and faith in the hearts of 
the young candidates for salvation,” 


Singapore* 

THE CURRENCY. 

Notification. —With reference to the 
public advertisement of the Resident, 
dated the 15th November 1823, limiting 
the currency of Singapore to Spankh dol¬ 
lars, except only in small payments, from 
five dollars and under, end in consegaeijce 
of recent orders from the Government of 
Penang, Singapore and Malacca, notice 
is hereby given that,sfrom Mid afteV>tbis 
date, Calcutta sicca rupeePwill form a 
part of the currency of this islandpnnti 
that all receipts and issues at the Public 
Treasury will be restricted to the above 
two coins exclusively which witi$Mrcnl«te 
at their relative intrinsic value of 2Bri«a 
rupees, 8 annas, for 100 Spanish 
m Notice is further given, that tin Calcutta 
sicca rupee alone is established as,the com 
of account and standard of value in aH' 
transactions wherein Government is con¬ 
cerned. E. Paisa rave, 

* Acting-Rtuident* 
Singapore, 27 th JulyJ826^ 

rnn ipx r xdior.- 
</, We hare mueftadeasnre in naffaihg tile 
commencement ofa direct trAfflC in betel. 

nut 
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out between this port .and the Pedier coast, 

,conducted in European vessels. Hie 
Malvina has lately imported a full cargo 
of ttys article, which lias met a ready sale* 
being chiefly intended for the China mar. 
let. Hie bark Royal Charlotte , which 
sailed from this about ten days ago, has 
gone to the same quarter, for the purpose 
of procuring a cargo in time for ships 
touching her# on their voyage to China, 
towards the end of the season.— 

Chiron. July 20, 

RAFFLES CLUB. 

Weiiave to notice, as far as our means 
will allow, a splendid entertainment given 
by the Raffles Club, on the anniycrsaiy of 
Sir Stafford's birth-day. This was the 
second festival of the club pince its forma¬ 
tion, autftonsisted of ».<diniter, ball, and 
supper, given M the Singapore Hotel, in 
Commercial Square. Mr. S. G. Bonham 
took the chair,’Supported by Air. Patou 
as croupier, arid toe company was nurae- 
rous and highly respectable. After the 
royui^ toasts which are usual on such occa¬ 
sions were disposed of, the following 
toasts were ,proposod by the president, 
and drank with much appMBse and loud 
cheeringSir Stamford Raffles’’— 
** Governor Fullerton”—“ Our Resident, 

. Mr. Crawfurd “ Colonel Faiquhar.” 
Numerous other toasts followed from gen¬ 
tlemen of the party, w’hich were equally 
popular and well received. The gentle¬ 
men joined the ladies after dinner in the 
ball-room, and the evening passed off with 
much splendour and satisfaction.— [ibul. 

CATASTROPHE OV THE CALEDONIA. 

We have learned with much regret tjie 
following circumstances of an unhappy 
nature, connected with the ship Caledonia, 
which Sailed from this port on the 22d of 
March, on a voyage to the west coast of 
Sumatra. 

appears from the statement of a gen- 
tleotan who «as a passenger on board the 
fCtyodartio at .the time, that on the night of 
tbq 1st of #tone, one of the sukannies 
_ made an attempt to assassinate the chief 
* officer of the ship, during his watch on 
deck, atyl that the latter, after an effectual 
ntdnWMIk although a good deal cut, pro- 
PC<)dCj$ to . the cabin for the purpose of 
roush% Captain Farret; who instantly 
came on deck, but was stabbed to the heart 
by. the sukanuie just as he had got out. 
Captain Farret died instantly, and the su. 
kanuje • sprung into the sea. The chief 
offioer ^ Mr. Scott) took the ship imme- 

» into Bencoolenf at which place lie 
the Quern the Netherlands, bound 
for Batavia, aft), bein a adesirous of hav¬ 
ing another^ vessel wTrompany, it was 
agre«d$*t tliey should.#ailtogether. Hie, 
two tbias left Bencoftfevom the 25th of 
Audtic Joum. Vol. XXIII. No. 134. 


June, and continued in company for some 
days, when they separated, and the Queen 
qfthe Netherlands reached at Datavia on 
the 5th inst<— [Ibid. 

NEW OUTT ON OAHB1ER IN JAVA. 

By a late regulation of the Java Go¬ 
vernment, a new duty has been imposed 
upon the importation of gambier into that 
country. Hie amount of this tax is eight 
rupees per picul when imported in Dutch 
vessels, and twelve on vessels under a 
foreign Ang. Thu object of thq regulation 
is, we believe, to encourage the culture of 
the plant on the island of Java, some parts 
of which, particularly the district of Ban¬ 
tam, are supposed to be well suited to it. 
The new duly, amounting to double the 
oiiginal cost of the article, lias induced 
some speculators to embark ratlier exten¬ 
sively in the project of introducing the 
gambier manufacture, and some estates In 
Bantam have already licen planted With 
the" shrub. The plant lias licen tried for¬ 
merly, and grows luxuriantly; but this 
luxuriance of vegetation may cause its fai¬ 
lure . for it is well known that it does not 
require a rich soil like tha^of Java, and 
that in Rhio and Singapore, the principal 
places in the archipelago which afford it, 
it is cultivated on a very poor soil. In 
manufacturing gambier, the operation is 
carried on day and night, without inter¬ 
mission ; and the consumption of fuel is 
immense. The expense of this article will 
be a serious difficulty in most parts of 
Java. A little care and science in con¬ 
structing the furnaces will, however, re¬ 
medy the difficulty considerably : for we 
have no doubt that the quantity of fuel 
consumed in the establishments which we 
have seen on this island might very easily 
be reduced one-half, and still afford the 
same degree of heat which is produced 
from the rude and imperfect furnaces 
commonly in use.— [Ibid, June 22, 

TRINCANU. 

By a praliu, wlucli arrived a few days 
ago from tbih place, we are informed that 
the King of Siam had sent two armed 
junks with a deputation to the Rajah cf 
Tringanu for the purpose of suppressing 
piracy, &c. , It appetwp that a notorious 
pirate named^aEunku Omar, who is a 
relation of the Riaab of Tringanu, has 
lately been.' a^mifing depredations on 
some of the of Siam, and the 

commanders of tMprflf junks had received 
orders to insist -upon his apprehension, 
and, in case of the Rajah’s refusing to 
become bail for his future good behaviour, 
he is to be conveyed to Bnnkok to be im¬ 
prisoned fur .life. The tyameca appear to 
entertain some suspicions of Jlie fidelity 
of the Tringanu stale, as the, mandate of . 
his majesty requires of the rtya to com* 

2 O ■ mission 
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mission some person of rank to repair to 
the roya) city of Bnukok with the liotmga 
mas, a sprig of gold, which is the token 
of submission, and acknowledgment of 
her being a tributary of Siam.—[Sing.- 
Chron., June ‘22 


NEWSl-APKR AT MALACCA. 

A newspaper is nbout to be established 
in Malacca, and printed once a fortnight, 
under tlie name of “ The Malacca Ob¬ 
server. **—/6 m/. 


NEW HARBOUR. 

In addition to the pleasure which it 
gives us to announce the arrival of II.M.’s 
ship Rainbow in our roads, wc have the 
satisfaction of stating that Captain Uous 
liaas* effect unity established the practica¬ 
bility, of the passage through New Har¬ 
bour, fur vessels of a large draft of water. 
By haviitg boats sounding in every direc¬ 
tion, and other measures of precaution 
equally judicious, the safety of the ship 
was completely secured, and the Rainbow 
came through without difficulty. 

The beautiful and romantic scenery of 
New Harbour, with the view of Batu 
Belaycr (or the sailing rock), renders the 
navigation through the Strait delightful, 
und would well requite u stranger for the 
trouble of a visit. The situation of .the 
anchorage, and the peculiar advantages 
which it possesses over Singapore roads of 
being easily fortified, so as to afford the 
most complete protection to shipping, will 
probably one day make it a place of some 
consequence on this island. Besides the 
entrances from the Stiaits of Malacca and 
from Singaporu roads, tlie old Straits of 
Singapore* afford an excellent outlet from 
the harbour, with regular tides, by which 
means vessels can go out or come in at all 
times, without waiting for favourable 
breezes. There is at present a village at 
New Harbour, inhabited principally by 
tlie followers of the late Tumungung, 
who removed bis family there soon after 
our occupation of Singapore. Cultivation 
is also extending rapidly in that direction, 
and the jungle giving place to neat planta¬ 
tions of pepper, gatnbier, &c.—[*ng. 
Chron. Aug. 3. 


JutliW. The inflation of 

ship John Monro. 


Capt. Green, of the 




job 4- Lump J, W. Coluuhoun, 3Sd Bengal 
l olond l.iuloviek t'nlquhouu. and 
nephew of the late hir James Colquhou, of Luw, 

Bart; rtoDo 


» MANILLA. 

Advices to the 7th' of June have been 
received from this country via Batavia. 
Trade is represented as beinj; dull, and 
the market glutted with British goods. 
Two American ships bad arrived there in 
the month of May, with large invest¬ 
ments of English cotton cloths, woollens, 
&c., which had been landed, but remained 
unsold in the warehouses of the agents. 
Hie produce of the country, of every de¬ 
scription, is quoted at high rates, and 
sugar had been purchased as high as eight 
dollars per picul.— Sing. Chron., /tug* 3. 


iirtfjnlantus gfttbk* 

SAVA. 

The Finances .—-The following notes on 
a project of law and memorial, publjphed 
at the Hague in Nov. 1825, respecting 
the embarrassments of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, and which was noticed in our Jour¬ 
nal, vol. xx jj. 721, appear in a Calcutta 
paper; they^rcre furnished by a corres¬ 
pondent at Java.— 

Tlie above memorial, accompanying the 
project of the law of the King of tlie Ne¬ 
therlands, for providing for the wants of 
the East-India possessions, enumerates the 
existing causes of die embarrassment, and 
manifests either an unpardonable igno¬ 
rance of the state of those possessions. Or 
is intended to satisfy tlie nation, and ob¬ 
tain their guarantee to the loan, without 
which no capitalist in his senses would 
come forward. The causes of die embar¬ 
rassment slated are:— 

1st. “ The too great mass of paper cur¬ 
rency This bus embarrassed the circu¬ 
lation, and consequently die trade of the 
colony, and is now embarrassing the Go¬ 
vernment, whose revenues are all paid In 
paper; but it has, until very lately, been a 
source of advantage OR them, inasmuch es 
they have by means of it-gradually ex¬ 
tracted from the public of Java upwards 
of eleven millions of Java rupees, or five 
millions of Spanish dollars, which they 
could not otherwise have procured, and 
which they are now redeeming with eleven 
millions,of Dutch guilders, or littlO'jDOie 
than 4,300,000 dollars. 

This currency, therefore, has hitherto 
supported them, and enabled than to go 
on, and is not a cause, but an efifeet of 
embarrassment produced by other causes. 

2d. “ Tlie payment of large sums for 
goods, taken by agreement from the Bri- 
ttbh Government#? The British Govern¬ 
ment left all their cash balances in the 
treasuries throughout the colonies, amount¬ 
ing to a very considerable sum; and Mili¬ 


tary. 
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t»ry, marina, ,*wi other •tores, in the 
magaxinos, smountingin all to about one 
million sterling, for ,which .to this Jay 
they have Hot been paid one stiver, and in 
full of which they are, I observe by the 
late cdmmercinl treaty, so faithfully ob¬ 
served by the Dutch, to receive one hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds, on 31st December 
1826. So much for this cause of embar¬ 
rassment. 

3d. M The loss of ships laden with pro¬ 
duce," Sec. Two or three ships laden 
with spice ; tlie total amount of which loss 
Could not have been very considerable. 

4th. ** The missing of a ship from Ja- • 
pan witli a rich cargo." None of their 
Japan ships exceed iu value two, or at the 
utmost three hundred thousand rupees. 

5th. “ The great expenses incurred by 
the erection of military works, and of a 
colonial marine." Not one military work 
bos been erected, but great and very pro¬ 
digal expense has been incurred in the 
Construction of roads, 'bridges, piers, Ac. 
&c$> the greater part of which might have 
been dispensed with. The colonial ma¬ 
rine lias indeed been very expensive, and 
they might, witli equal justice, have added, 
very useless. 0 

6 th. The wars alluded to have certainly 
been ■ great cause of their embarrass¬ 
ments ; but then these wars have been 
produced by causes which have not yet 
ceased, and which, from experience of 
the principles, policy, and feelings of the 
majority of the Government mtjUoy&s, is 
not likely to cease, so long as they con¬ 
tinue to govein. 

7th. “ Failures of crops, and conta¬ 
gious diseases," have been less felt in Java 
than in any otlier part of the eastern 
world. 

8 th. “ The distress was ascribed in ■ 
India po temporary causes." It was not, 
and could not be ascribed to temporary 
causes, till 1824; for in the year*l 821 
they began to negociate loans in Denial, 
after having swept all the public establish¬ 
ments (orphans, widows, and others) of 
thcirTunde. '- and aft#having drained from 
the publjCj'SjPfr t pieans of tlieir currency, 
an unfunded or floating loan, of upwards 
nf five millions of Spanish dollars; I 
therefore venture to assert, and it can be 
proved from tiieir books, that the just 
amount of their debts* in the commence¬ 
ment of 1824, exceeded twenty-five mil¬ 
lions of Dutch guilders, How much they 
may reduce it to by their new process of 
calculation, is another question, and af- 
feota only their unfortunate creditora, but 
does not alter the amount of their expen¬ 
diture. 

The only alienated domains we are aware 
of their having repurchased is the estate of 
3ooku Boeme, for which they engaged to 
pay 30 QyOOO rupees, and half of which » 
■till due. 


•Netherlands India. m 

It was fortunate that they rejected the 
Bengal loan, and act about raising one in 
Europefor the Bengal loan, if t am 
rightly informed, had failed long before 
his Majesty's pleasure was known, from a 
want of confidence in the security tendered. 

'I he 20 millions of guilders proposed to 
be raised, and thought sufficient to re-esta¬ 
blish the finances of Java, will hardly do 
more titan meet deficits of revenue and 
expenditure caused by the existing insur¬ 
rection, even if speedily brought to a close; 
and therefore I would speedily recommend 
to his Netherlands’ Majesty, toset to work 
immediately to raise an additional loan of 
50 millions of guilders, which would set 
all square; and then, if a good system nf 
management be adopted, the colony may 
not prove a farther charge to the country. 
But if the present system he pcrscveietLoi, 
his Majesty ought at once to propJft a 
fixed annual grant for tiic support nf the 
colpnics of from 5 lo 11 millions of guilders. 

It will take at !cu>t five years of a wise 
and peaceable administration to place Java 
iu the same situation as it was before the 
present revolution broke out, and more 
than ten years to make it what it was in 
1818; until then itisabsurd to talk oftiie 
Indian treasury providing one stiver be¬ 
yond its expenses, for it will not only re¬ 
quire a very extensive military force to 
restore order, but a respectable force mutt 
afterwards be kept up to 'preserve order, 
the expense of which will more titan treble 
all that can be retrenched hy the greatest 
possible reduction, in the civil and otlier 
departments. 

The revenue of Java wa« estimated at 
22 millions of rupees, for 1826, hut the 
Govei nment at home, by giving the Com¬ 
pany the coflee, have deprived them of 4 
millions of that estimated income, and by 
depriving the commerce of its only avail¬ 
able returns, will, with the other measures 
in force, deprive the customs of 1 or 2 
millions more, while, on the other I land, 
tlieir expenses, independent of war con¬ 
tingencies, will exceed 25 millions. 

The expenses of the war, and the deficit 
of revenue, particularly in the larid rent 
and opium farms, resulting from it, will 
involve at least 10 millions more by the 
end of 1826’. 

The Singapore Chronicle of Juno 22d 
contains the following article: 

In giving place in a former number to 
tlie reguteuon publh&ed by the Dutch 
Government, notify!^ the reduction of 
interest at Batavia from 9 to C per cent., 
we were induced, in opposition certainly 
to our past experience, to express a confi¬ 
dent assurance that no unjust application 
of the measure would be attempted. It 
is painful to us to state that our expecta¬ 
tions have been disappointed, and that 
instead of the reform which we were in- 
2 0 2 dined 
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dined to hope for from a change of coun¬ 
cils, an undisguised breach of public faith 
should mark almost the commencement 
of the new regime. Best the severity of 
these remarks should bring their justness 
into doubt, we subjoin a literal translation 
of one of the Treasury notes issued by the 
Java Government, and on the faith of 
which individuals have for some years ad¬ 
vanced money for the exigencies of the 
public service. We will merely ask what 
individual in the private circumstances of 
life, after having entered into such a con¬ 
tract, and having derived relief from it in 
financial difficulties, could maintain a re¬ 
spectable station in society and refuse to 
abide by its terms either to refund the 
amount of the stipulated loan, or to pay 
the rate of the stipulated interest; for the 
conditions of the agreement are so specific 
amTChutinct, as not to admit, by any so- 
phistiy, of another alternative ? 

The Mncliiavelian doctrine that admits 
the consistency of moral wrong with poli¬ 
tical rectitude is, we are happy to think, 
nearly banished from the modern practice 
of politics, anil wo trust that in the present 
instance, as in others, its injurious ten¬ 
dency may lecoil on the heads of those 
who attempt to revive it. 

1000.—Registered. 

No. 868. (Signed) II. S. Hack. 

Batavih 11th Jan. 18*26. 

The General Government of Nether¬ 
lands India promises to the holder of this, 
twelve months after date, or so much 
sooner as it may find good, to pay out of 
the treasury of the state at Batavia the 
sum of one thousand Indian guilders, 
with the interest at three-quarters per cent, 
per month. 

In the name of the Governor General 
in Council. 

Sixth issue. No. 868. 

(Signed) Chassis. 

The proclamations of the Commissioner- 
general Viscount Du Buss de Geslignees 
have excited great consternation amongst 
the monied interests in Java. They had 
reduced the standard of the currency 14 
per cent. All the Java rupees and the 
rupees of Western: India had been with¬ 
drawn from Circulation, allowing 14 days 
from the publication of the proclamation 
to exchange them at the different treasuries 
in Java. All the 1 and 5 f. notes had also 
been called in, allowing 30 days to ex¬ 
change them ; and Ip, the Bengais (a spe¬ 
cies of copper money, principally in cir¬ 
culation in the eastern pans of Java), 
allowing only 8 days to exchange them, 
at the rate of 125 f. per picul, below their 
current value, or nearly f»0 per cent. As 
the different descriptions of currency were 
only exchangeable at the principal resi¬ 
dences of Java and Madura, the holders 


of paper at the out-stations have been 
severe sufferers, owing to the difficulty of 
communication preventing their sending 
their paper within the time specified. 
Notwithstanding the hardship of their case, 
not only have they been refused redress, 
but even those who were actually in atten¬ 
dance at the treasuries, with notes, pre¬ 
vious to the expiring of the time specified, 
and could not get them exchanged, are- 
denied redress. These and other measures 
are said to have disposed of the 4} millions' 
of guiidens in specie which the commis¬ 
sioner brought out, and although the 
whole has been thrown into the circulation, 
and more than three millions of currency 
have been redeemed and withdrawn, still 
silver money was not to be seen, nor pro¬ 
curable except at a considerable agio, and 
the public were experiencing great distress 
from the want of small money for their 1 
ordinary disbursements. Under pretence 
of relieving tins distress, Government' 
was issuing doits at 100 in place of 
120, ns formerly, to the rupee, but* is 
suspected that before they can introduce 
the 6 millions of guiidens in doits, which 
they have contracted with the Ibtnpany 
for, and by tttiich they thus expect to- ex¬ 
tract 20 per cent, from the public, that the 
circulation will consist entirely of doits, 
200 of which will scarcely purchase a silyer 
guilden, while the Government revenues 
will all he paid in doints at lOO, and thus 
reduce their revenues one-half. Indepen¬ 
dent of the loss which the Government 
will sustain, the commercial operations 
of the place must lie greatly embarrassed 
and checked by having so inconvenient 
a medium of exchange. That the com¬ 
mercial prosperity of the Dutch colonies 
has already greatly declined is proved'by 
the continued depreciation of the currency, 
even after withdrawing nearly one-half of 
its fogper amount from circulation. Hie 
interest on upwards of 6 millions of trea¬ 
sury notes in circulation had, by one of 
the comttrissioner’s proclamations, been 
most arbitrarily and jugjustifiably reduced 
from 9 to 6 per centifWnd when the notes 
fell due the holders could not even procure 
payment. About 2 millions of ordinances 
and other acknowledged demands on the 
treasury were also refused payment, and 
various other arbitrary and*, despotic acts- 
bad caused such universal* consternation 
and distrust, that all the foreigners, as 
well as'Chinese and Arabs, were realising 
and preparing to quit the country fat- 
Singapore, or other establishments, where 
their property would be secure. So low 
is the credit of the Government reduced, 
that a respectable American establishment, 
from whom they had purchased provisions, 
would not allow them to bo taken from 
his store until the money was paid down, 
or they procured the security of two mer¬ 
cantile houses in Batavia. 


In 
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In the present stale of Java, It Is hardly 
possible to give such ,a statement of mar* 
kets as could be calculated upon with any 
certainty. The alarm existing amongst the 
natives, and more particularly the Chinese, 
had caused a demand for all descriptions 
of real property, merely to get rid of the 
Government paper, on which they placed 
no confidence: Although the price of 
goods had thus nominally increased, still 
the markets could hardly be considered as 
more favourable, owing to the still greater 
advance on produce suited for returns, and 
the almost impossibility of procuring re¬ 
mittances by any means. Bills on India 
were not procurable at any exchange, and 
the very limited amount of specie that was 
procurable was at>an advance of 12 per 
cent, for guilders, and 10 per cent, for 
Spanish dollars. Bills on England were 
nominally at 19d. per guilder, and the 
Commissioner-general hud commenced 
drawing on Holland, at 102 Dutch guil- 
dens per iOO India guildcns. 

’flie new Dutch Company were receiv¬ 
ing extensive consignments of manufac* 
turns from the Netherlands, of very supe¬ 
rior texture. Their imitations of native 
fabrics were excellent, and of very bril¬ 
liant fixed colours ;^but invoiced at nearly 
a guilden for every shilling, which the 
saute description of goods are invoiced at 
ftomEngland. Notwithstanding this dispa¬ 
rity of cost, the Company, from the advan¬ 
tages they possess in importing free of 
duty, in possessing a monopoly of the 
whole of the Government coffee (which 
constitutes the chief means of returns from 
Java) at a reduced rate, and in receiving 
every countenance and facility from Go¬ 
vernment, are able to undersell the Britibh 
merchant, who has to pay an import duty 
exceeding 45 per cent, on the prime cost, 
besides being subjected to a thousand ex¬ 
pensive vexations and annoyances from all 
die public departments, the customs alone 
excepted. The consequence was, that foui 
of the principal agents for manu¬ 

factures in Batavia.who last year paid die 
customs upwards Mlone million of rupees 
in duties, had not, at the same period this 
year, paid one-fifth of that amount. In 
short, every possible method is adopted to 
harastuund disgust the English, and drive 
them from ttuMsolony. Indeed, die com¬ 
missioner horSpenly declared that he only 
considers the English as foreigners, and 
many of his public decrees testify his sin¬ 
cerity. The effects of this feeling are 
already so apparent, that all die English 
who can possibly quit, wldiout ruin, have 
commenced closing their concerns, and 
preparing to quit Java, and those arc 
greatly to he pitied whom necessity com¬ 
pels to remain. The private Dutch mer¬ 
chants throughout Netherlands India are 
also likely to be ruined in consequence of 
the Company opening retail stores in every 


direction, and wiling 1 tarns, cheese, butter, 
gin, &c. &c. at very reduced rates. TbCir 
object is said to be to drive away all corn-* 
petltors, by a sacrifice of two or tlueo 
millions of guildcns, which they expect 
will soon be compensated for by the en¬ 
hanced prices diey will afterwards obtain. 

Under such a system of management, 
the Netherlands colonies in these quarters 
are more likely to require an annual aid 
of several millions of guildens, than to 
set apart a surplus of a million and a half 
to liquidate the loan of twenty millions, 
for which his Netherlands’ Majesty lias 
requested die guarantee of the nation. 

It is said diat it will require 10,000 
troops from Europe to restore tranquillity 
in all their settlements. Such a force, to¬ 
gether with the necessary equipment and 
stores, and the transport to Batavia, can¬ 
not cost much less than fifteen millions of 
guildens. Thus five millions of 'Hie na¬ 
tional loan, and eight millions said to lie 
bofrowed Irom the Company, will consti¬ 
tute the whole of the means at die dispo¬ 
sal of the commissioner, to liquidate the 
local obligations of the Javji Government, 
which, if faithfully paid, will exceed thir¬ 
ty millions.— Hurle., July 3. 

TilV INSUttRFCTIOK. 

The Netliei lands papers contain the en¬ 
suing particulars respecting the insurrec¬ 
tion in Java:— • 

Brussels, Dec. 2T. 

Batavia journals to the G'di of Septem¬ 
ber have been received here. The supe¬ 
riority of die rebels appears to have en¬ 
abled them several times to engage with 
the government troops with success; and 
private letters express the fear of their 
making further progress, unless reinforce¬ 
ments arrive. In July, the two guardians 
of the Sultan had been taken prisoners by 
the rebels, with their escort, and mur¬ 
dered. * (These are, doubtless, the two 
native princes that have been mentioned 
before.) 

The Caurant of die 16th August con¬ 
tains a despatch frdwi Major General Van 
Geen to the Lieutenant Governor General, 
dated July 29, which contain! die details 
of his movements from the I7fo to the 
20th in the environ! of Uatjebon, where 
be was suddenly surroundedHm ell sides. 
The following morning foe rebels had 
entirely disappeared? battne general had, 
nevertheless, thought it advisable to re* 
treat. Another report of foe general says; 
that Ipl troops went constantly harassed 
by the enemy. 

A reportsof Major le Bran de Vexcla, 
dated Kadju Kusumo, states that having 
expended all his ammunition, he had been 
obliged to retire. 

In tbe Courant , of 30th August, there 
is an account of a considerable advantage 
gained by foe rebels under-Diepo Negoro, 
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near the Dent of Karnbang. 'The go¬ 
vernment troops, after being abandoned 
by their ally, Mangko Megoro, were 
obliged to fight their way through the 
midst of the enemy. The general says, 
in his despatch :— 

“ On this unfortunate day we had to 
deplore the loss of many of our brave 
officers and soldiers; two mortars, a great 
deal of ammunition, nine draught horses, 
the arms of the killed, and others, fell 
into the hands of the rebels. Many of the 
troops of Mangko Negoro have returned 
to our camp disarmed and naked.” 

According to the latest accounts, Die- 
po Negoro was near liedeyo, and the 
garrison of Ganiping, being too weak 
to defend that place, had fallen buck to 
IJjojo. The troops having been much 
reduced in numliers in the several actions 
with thu rebels, the military duty was 
chiefljfcdune by the merchants of Batavia, 
who were most anxiously expecting rein¬ 
forcements from the mother country. 

Rotterdam, Dec. 29. 

Private letters from liatavia of 6th 
September, bi ought by the ship Potomac, 
which has arrived at Antwerp, affirm, that 
the rebels had, for some months, made 
extraordinary efforts in carrying on the 
war. The government had ordered the 
greater part of the garrisons of Sumatra, 
Banca, Macassar, and Borneo, to Java, 
to reinfored ou#troops, and hnd released 
from prison tho twice dethroned Sultan of 
Djojo, and treated him with all the re¬ 
spect due to a sovereign prince. It is said 
that tliis old prince, the father of the chief 
of the rebels, h.is made a treaty with the 
rebel government, by which he places the 
young Sultan (a minor) on the throne, 
and takes upon him to pacify the country. 
Another account mentions among the 
wounded. Major Sollewyn and Captain 
Van Cecil. 

Haarlem, Jan. 15. 

The Queen of the Netherlands, a mer¬ 
chant ship from Batavia, has just brought 
newspapers to the 26th of August last. 
Their chief contentstvlrelate to what we 
already knew, of the spreading of the 
insurrection!, in consequence of the hiking 
prisoners* of the two guardians of the 
young' Sid tan, ^nd-of four out of the six 
pereons> wnqjjccon^anied them. It seems 
tint, for waul of European troops, it had 
been/ound necessary to give the princes 
agepbrtof only eight hussars and fifty 
Javanese infinity/ 'On the other hand, 
our aiiy, Mangko Ntgoro, seems jto have 
depended too much on the Dessafrof Djoc- 
jocarta, which at first affected lb submit 
to their lawful ( mince, but as soon as the 
insurrection broke out anew, rose again. 
Hie rebels immediately put to death the 
two guardians and the four princes. It 
does not appear, from these journals, that 
k any bad consequences had resulted from 


this event. The government having sent 
for all the troops that could be spared 
from the other colonies, expected no (ewer 
than 1,500 men, half of them European 
soldiers. On the mtfttr hand 750 men 
were already arrived, of 1,000 sent from 
Europe. 

Brussels papers to the 24th Jan. contain 
intelligence from Batavia to the 27th of 
Sept., brought by the Harmony . These 
accounts give a more favourable picture of 
the state of affairs in Java than that pre¬ 
sented by the information received from the 
Dutch settlement in that island of late. 
According to the accounts contained in 
private letters, brought by this conveyance, 
the Dutch forces havgrfibtainod some con¬ 
siderable advantages Over the insurgents. 
Between the latter end of August, the date 
of the last despatches, and the time of tho 
Harmony quitting Batavia, the rebels hod 
lieen several times defeated, and were 
driven back on all sides. These successes 
had revived the spirit and restored the con¬ 
fidence of the auxiliary native troops, who, 
with their chief, Mangko Negoro, had 
again distinguished themselves on more 
than one occasion. The prince of Serang, 
a leader of the rebels,^ bad suffered a total a 
defeat, and had been fbduced to the extre¬ 
mity of becoming a wanderer in die 
woods. The provinces adjacent to the 
settlement of Kambang are represented hs 
becoming tranquil, and Uieir inhabitants 
well-disposed towaids the Dutch. These 
circumstances, and the arrival of a rein¬ 
forcement of troops from Europe, had in¬ 
duced the rebels to withdraw themselves 
entirely from the government settlements. 

The Cinnamon Plant conveyed from 
Ceylon. — By letters just received from 
Batavia, we learn that die brig Lechme, 
which arrived there in February last from 
Ceylon, had brought twcuty-five boxes, 
containing about 3,000 cinnamon plants, 
besides a jUasidcrabie quantity of seeds, for 
the Java (nvernnient. The plants were 
in excellent conditiji ifft md were highly 
prised by die Govfwfeieiit, who expect 
through their means to make Java rival 
Ceylon m this valuable ardclcof commerce, 
and thus put an end U||Ftlib monopoly of 
the East-India Company. 9 

The agent they employed$0 procure the 
plants, set out from Jura under pretence 
of a trading voyage, all die risk attending 
which it is well known was to be borne by 
the Java Government, who were, more¬ 
over, to pay him Its. 1,000 per month dur¬ 
ing his absence, and a sum proportioned 
to his success on his return. 

As the vessel on which the enterprise 
commenced proceeded no farther than Pe¬ 
nang, die Lechme must have been pur¬ 
chased for the express purpose of convey¬ 
ing the cinnamon plants to Java. They 

were 
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won smugged on b&ard in the following 
manner. Twenty-five boxed, containing 
ordinary plants and flowers, were regularly 
passed- through the A ctfstom-houso at 
Point dc Galle, and sent on board: die 
cinnamon plants were sent off in a canoe, 
late at night, with the agent’s baggage, 
and as soon as die vessel was at sea, die 
plants and flowers in thgJboxes were taken 
out pnd thrown overborn, and the cinna¬ 
mon plants put in thoir place. 

The individual who undertook to per¬ 
form Uiis service to the Dutch Govern¬ 
ment is a native of Madras, who was 
edurated in England, but refused admis¬ 
sion into die civil service of the lion. 
Company by the Court of Directors on 
account of his Indlttfe nativity; and was 
afterwards, by the Madras Government, 
refused permission to settle in the interior, 
or to possess lands, because of liis Euro - 
jtean parentage. Although, dierefnre, the 
injury which tliip act of his may inflict on 
the East-India Company, is far short of 
diat%hich he lias sustained at dieir hands, 
it is not the less to be regretted that the 
Dutch Government found a British sub¬ 
ject capable of becomiifg so base an in¬ 
strument insuch unworthy liandb.—1_ Deng. 
v Hurk., July 3. 

We observe from this morning’s IIur- 
Icaru, upon the authority of private letters, 
that the cinnamon plant had been intro¬ 
duced into Batavia, smuggled from Cey¬ 
lon, by an agent in the service of die 
Dutch Government. This is not die first 
time, however, that the cinnamon plant 
has been introduced into Java, and that 
it Uirives there lias been long established ; 
but, as observed by Crawfurd, it must be 
reared as cheaply, and of as good quality, 
as that of Ceylon, lieforc it can enter into 
competition widi the produce of that is¬ 
land.— [Cal. Gov. Gaz., July 3. 

macassar. 

Intelligence on which wft^fflacc the 
fullest reliance lia^been received from 
diis quarter, appHaHJpus of me renewal 
of hostilities against the Dutch. Being 
connected by matrimonial alliances, a close 
connexion has always been kept up be¬ 
tween the native cmirts of Java and those 
of Celebes; qflfl we doubt not diat the 
latter have been' accordingly influenced 
with die view of creating a diversion in 
favor of the Javanese insurgents, as well 
as of effecting their own liberation. The 
Batavia Government have, we believe, re¬ 
solved on sending no further succours to 
Macassar. This resolution may have been 
taken from necessity, but is at the same 
time die most prudent that could be adopt¬ 
ed. Had die Baron Vander Capellcn 
acted on such moderate and prudent coun¬ 
sels, the tranquillity of Java would not have 
been disturbed.—{.Sing. Chron ., July 20. 


* etyitta. 

We have received accounts of the cotton 
and opium markets down to.Jhe 3d May. 
The slock of opium on on the 1st 
April was, Patna and Benares, 1,638 
cheap, and Malwa, 967 ahests. The 
quantity of Turkey was not known, but 
there was’supposed, however, to be enough 
for two years' consumption. The delive¬ 
ries for April were supposed to be small, 
not more dian 150 chests of Patna and 
Benares, and 350 of Mulwa; but the re¬ 
turns had not reached Canton when the 
Charles Forbes took her departure. The 
present prices were, for Patna, 1,050 dol¬ 
lars; Benares, 1,060; Malwa, 880, per 
chest; and for Turkey, 530 to 540 dollars 
per pecul. There were about 400 chests 
of l’atna, and 200 ditto of Malwa of last 
year’s sales to come on. If to that and 
the stock on hand lie added the Mppply 
from Damaun and the quantity sold at die 
Company’s sales, the supply tor the whole 
season may be easily ascertained, making 
a deduction of about 800 or 1,000 chests 
for Java, Singapore, Sumatra, Borneo, 
&c. The consumption per month was 
about 300 chests of I'atnn and Benares, 
and about 500 ditto of Malwa. Bombay 
cotton is quoted at 11 talc to 12 tale 5 mace 
per pecul, and, for very good, 12 tale 8 
mace to 13 tale; Bengal, 10 to 11 tale 5 
mace ; and Madras, 13 tale. The Com¬ 
pany’s treasury was open for bills on Eng¬ 
land at 4s. 6d. the dollar six months, and 
on Bengal at thirty days 203 Calcutta 
siccas per 100 drs.—[Bom. Gaz., July 26. 


IJrmn. 

The St. Petersburg^ Gazette, of Dec. 
23d, contains the following intelligence 
respecting the war, dated from die army 
in Georgia? November 25: 

" The aid-de-camp of General Paske- 
vitscli, in despatches dated November 3, 
from his camp on toe river Tcherakene, 
states, that with parjPof his troops he had 
made a movement beyond dm A raxes, 
both to hinder the Persians from sending 
a considerable force against tbtf detach¬ 
ment of Colonel Mit»iCTrf<y*tfOiJ)jlpj^,, who 
was advancing frpm "afu fo 

keep off from the faankfc'fflf too Afoxes 
the enemy’s parties; which are *m*ys 
ready to attack and pluaderttae neighbour-' 
ing villages. This jgovement was also 
intended'$o obtain more certain informa¬ 
tion respecting the position of Abbas Mir¬ 
ra's army. 

“ On the 25th of Octtfbtt a detach¬ 
ment of Russian troops a ^nutojsd'towards 
die village of Maralian, and, py a shal¬ 
low ford, crossed the Araxes, which is 
not above fifty fathoms broad at this placo. 
.On the same day the van-guard of this 

detach- 
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detachment, commanded by Major Tou- 
dinc, advanced to die steep banka of a 
deep canal, three wersts beypnd the 
A raxes, and crossed this canal by the 
throwing a midge over It. On the 26th 
the aid-.de-.wmp of General Ptukcvifsch 
advanced through defiles to the riverjDura 
Faacha, and convinced himself of the truth 
of the information he had received of the 
retreat of Abbas Miiza towards Ardebil. 
That prince was accompanied by only a 
•mall number of troops, and had dismis¬ 
sed the others till the spring. 

“ On the same day the aid-do camp of 
General Paskctvitsch, aftir a march of 
twenty wersts thiough difficult roads, 
passed the night near the village of Dahli- 
Pcremcshty, where he wns joined by 600 
mounted Tartars and Armenians, who 
had readily attended to his imitation to 
join him. On tl.o 27th lie advanced ten 
-worsts beyond tho Cura Pcschala, and was 
met by the chief of a tube, deputed by 
200 families of Russian subjects, who had 
been violently carried off from the Rus¬ 
sian territory, and solicited permission to 
return to the province of Karabagh. Be¬ 
ing informed that a great many families, 
carried off in the same way, were at other 
places in the neighbourhood, Major Gene¬ 
ral Shabelsky was sent with a delachti eut 
of Cossacks and Tartars, cavalry, to deliver 
them. Notwithstanding the resistance of 
the enemy and the disadvantages of the 
ground. General S. advanced to the rivulet 
of Kalcntar Boulok, and brought away 
the poor people whom the Persians bad 
carried off 

“ On the 28th, Major Poliakoff being 
entrusted with another similar expedition, 
met the enemy in a defile near the little 
river of Deravourt; the Persians being 
charged by our troops, lost the Begh of 
Schirwan Nouraly, who was taken prisoner, 
and iftirza Ismael killed. The latter had 
ii standard and a letter from Abbas Mirza. 
On the same day Major General Shabel- 
sky had a second successful rencontre 
with the Persian cavalry. Hie corps of 
General PaakevitscMs aul-dc-camp passed 
the night of tint 28th six wersts from 
Shakharla. The object of the movement 
beyond the Araxes was thus completely 
attained. The enemy was repelled from 
our frontiers; many Russian subjects 
enabled to return to their homes, and 
large magazines taken from the enemy. 
The aid-de-camp then, thinking it,uselcss 
to pursue the Persians- recrossed .the 
Araxes on the 30thand SIst October, near 
Astandouxe. The celerity es>jt success of 
this operation on the right bank of the 
Araxes, prove that the obstacles which the 
nature of the country opposes cannot stop 
the progress of du. Russian armies. Even 
* the heavy artillery passed these defiles aud 
stoep rocks, which the Persians have al¬ 
ways considered as the bulwarks of their 
country. 


“ The troops under tho command of 
Gen. Paskevitsch's aide-de-camp have re¬ 
sumed their former positions on the lifer 
Tcherahene.” 

General Yermaloff has published the 
following proclamation “ to all die inha¬ 
bitants of Georgia,” dated Teflis, August 
22 : — 

“ The Persians, or, more properly 
speaking, the Kisilbashians, who have been 
long kiibwn to the inhabitants of Georgia 
by thfiir hostile dispositions and base inso¬ 
lence, lmvc unexpectedly entered our ter¬ 
ritory with their forces. Firmly convinced 
that our great monarch, like ourselves, 
his 'faithful subjects, maintains inviolate 
the rights of the gapco concluded with 
them thirteen years ago, we did not think 
the hostilities which they have so shame¬ 
fully began, possible, at a time when our 
ambassador is still among them. I think 
it unnecessaiy to give you here a detailed 
character of the Persians. You, Geor¬ 
gians, are perfectly well acquainted ,witb 
them; hut I must not conceal from you, 
that they have been able to gain over a 
part of their Tiirtar brethren; that they 
promise the troops all the property of the 
Georgians as their booty, which in former 
times they carried into effect in- so barba¬ 
rous a manner; hut they have already for¬ 
gotten that the Georgians, inspired by 
love of their true religion, and attach¬ 
ment to their country, drove them back 
into the frontiers of Persia with a handful 
of militia, and this in earlier times, when 
the powerful hand of the Emperor Alex¬ 
ander did not yet protect them. The deeds 
of the Georgians, and their intrepidity 
under the btavc Wochtang Gorgaslaw, 
under the famous Princess Tamara, and 
under Uuvid (called the Regenerator of 
his People), are known to us iYom the 
history of this country; hut you stijl re¬ 
member how the brave Czar, lleraclius, 
with a small body of troops, defeated the 
Persian^ggovcreign, Ascadowncrs, and 
made the Khan of Eiivan tributary to 
him. Noiv that jkugv.chastisement from 
our emperor awmte the Persians, for 
their faithless attack upon our territory, 
you will certainly hastui to take up arms 
against the enemies ofljRussia, those ene¬ 
mies which are again thirsting for your 
blood. Which of yod does not remember 
the invasion of Asiniagured Khan, an 
uncle of the present Scliali of Persia, who 
hud Tefflis in ashes ? Are not these Per¬ 
sians the tyrants who boast of the victims* 
they have made to their untlMdled passions, 
with whom they fill their houses and their 
seraglios, a great nualber of whom are 
Christians, your countrymen ? You, my 
countrymen, are compelled by them -to 
follow the Mahometan religion. If the 
Tartars, who entertain like sentiments 
with the Persians, their faithless brethren, 

have 
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hire ventured to betray their lewful go¬ 
vernment, it is my duty to inquire unani¬ 
mous firmness from you, Christians, the 
inhabitants of the province committed to 
my care. I therefore call on all classes 
among you, princes, nobles, peasants, to 
arm; leave only a sufficient guard to pro¬ 
tect your houses and your effects; and, 
furnished with provisions for twenty days, 
hasten to Ttfflis, our appointed rendez. 
vous. Your militia shall he led by the 
marshal of the nobility or bis deputy, for 
each canton, and 1 will join to them a 
part of the victorious Russian armies. 
We shall advance together against the 
enemies of our tranquillity, and, with the 
help of God, defeat the .faithless Persians. 
Let us drive them oAofthe country. The 
army expected from Russia will soon ar¬ 
rive, and then we will carry the war into 
the heart of Persia itself, and tuke two. 
fold vengeance in the interior of Persia, 
for all die oppression and violence that 
Georgia has suffered from the Persians, 
and tor the mischiefs which they mi inso¬ 
lently again do to us. Give me, there¬ 
fore, an opportunity to acquaint our most 
gracious emperor of the exemplary zeal 
which you have constantly shown, during 
my government of this province, that I 
may solicit for yon proofs of his majesty’s 
favour, of which the treacherous Tartars 
alone have made themselves unworthy. 
After tills proclamation of mine, none of 
you can excuse himself by saying he had 
no opportunity ofseiving his own country 
and the state. While I thus summon you 
to the path of honour and glory, and the 
restoration of the security of our families, 
I am convinced that you w ill attend to it 
according to your duty as Christians, and 
as bound by your oath of allegiance to 
your emperor. With these sentiments you 
will gain such advantages over the Per- 
siansds the Kisilbasluans have not long 
expected from tlie Georgians themselves. 
I hope that the nobles will give the war¬ 
riors and the peasants the first example of 
valour, and of a general rising in arms 
against our enemies* 

“ You know, then, in the midst of the 
most profound peace and tranquillity, the 
Persians have attadeed our troops, ravaged 
the open country if Schurager, and car¬ 
ried off captive the peaceful inhabitants, 
who, confiding in 'the existing friendly 
relations between the two sovereigns, 
lived, without any apprehension, close to 
the frontiers of Persia. Persian troops 
advanced at the same time into the pro¬ 
vince of Karabksch, 

“ The absurd reports which were spread 
that the Russian troops were employed in 
quelling disturbances in the Interior, and 
a certain Seid Mulla seduced by the pro. 
■ants of the grandees of Benia, have 
earned this war to be undertaken, though 
General Prince Menzikoff, in whom iui 
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imperial majesty has particular confidence, 
was in Perm to regulate the demarcation, 
and has been invited for that purpose to 
Sultanich by the Schah himself. 1 know 
that the Pei sians are independent enough 
to employ all kinds of seduction and lies: 
be prudent ami do not suffer yourselves 
to be misled. 

“ You will be invited to flight; to trea- 
son; then you will be removed into the 
interior of Peisia for from your homes. 
Ask the Dcrourtschesalzez, they will tell 
you that many of them have returned 
from Choragan, whither they had been 
sent. What advantages will the Persians 
offer you? Will they give you better 
land than that you cultivated here, while 
they themselves live in many places on 
a barren soil and in a state of poverty ? 
It is a melancholy existence that awaits 
traitors and deserters, for whither can 
they fly when the Russian troops enter the 
enemy's territory? Hcmuin faithful to 
your great emperor, rally against your 
enemies, defend jour families and your 
property, and you will laugh at the ere* 
dulous minds of those who shall trust to 
the perfidious lies of the Persians. 

(Signed) “ Ginkiul Yikmoloff.” 

Commercial letters from Georgia men¬ 
tion thut agents from the King of Persia 
have arrived at the head-quarters of Gene- 
ral Yermoloir, to treat provisionally for a 
suspension of arms between Persia and 
Russia.— [GuteUe de France, Jan . 14. 

German Papers of the middle of Ja¬ 
nuary stale that orders have been sent from 
Sr. Petersburg)! to the commander-in- 
chief of the army in Georgia to suspend 
offensive operations against the Persians, 
and only to maintain the line of the 
Araxcs. This intelligence is regarded as 
the precursor of pence, and entiie credit ia 
given to British mediation for these pacific 
indications on the part of Russia.—[Lou¬ 
den Paper, Jan, 19. 

POLITICS OF IMJSSXA AND PEHSIA. 

The difficulties attending the question 
between this country and Persia may lie 
said to divide themselves intotwo branches; 
first, as relates to the obligations imposed 
upon us by the foitb of trestles; secondly, 
as relates to the obvious delicacy of our 
position with regard to Russia. The for¬ 
mer of these difficulties involves princi¬ 
pally the following consideration Was 
die present wsr provoked by die aggros, 
sions of Persia or of Russia ? If, es we 
are strongly inclined to believe, the whole 
conduct of the Russian audiorides in 
Georgia has been one series of provoca¬ 
tions, tending to excite dissatisfaction and 
alarm on the part of Perris, the mere fact 
of hostile incursion beyond ■ gratuitously 
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assumed line of demarcation, would merge 
in the superior consideration of the causes 
which induced such an incursion. Hus* 
sia, we know, has asserted boldly that her 
territories have been invaded by Persia; 
and yet, when we look at tbe comparative 
power of the two empires, to (tear tbe for* 
mer complaining of an attack by the latter, 
is as if a lubberly athletic fellow, six feet 
high, were to attempt to justify the vio¬ 
lent chastisement of a crippled dwarf, in 
consequence of having been assaulted by 
him. 

Persia, on the other hand, alleges that 
she is the aggrieved party. and the object 
of Mr. Willock’s mission to this country 
is to satisfy the British Goicrnment of 
this fact. *>'i'hc consequence of such proof 
would be, the demand for immediate as. 
sistaiicc, as guaranteed by the treaty to 
which we Iwve already referred. We ad¬ 
mit the difficulty of the proof, and we 
are aware of the manifold considerations 
which would make us more inclined to 
assume the office of a mediator rather than 
that of n protector. We are bound to assist 
Persia in case of invasion , but, as in the 
question of Portugal, our first efforts will 
lie to avert the necessity of assistance, by 
amicable interference between the belli¬ 
gerents. These efforts base not been 
wniiting ; with what effect they have been, 
or may continue to be made, remains as 
yet undecided. 

It lias been said, England is not bound 
to support Persia in any war she may 
choose to provoke by her own conduct. 
By the stiiet interpretation of treaties, 
England certainly is not bound to the ful¬ 
filment of such large and comprehensive 
obligations; hut, by consideration* of ge¬ 
neral policy, she nuglit find it difficult to 
escape from them. 

A long scries of petty provocations, of 
unfriendly acts, of irritating circumstances, 
might lie studiously persevered in, to goad 
Persia into a specific act of aggression, 
such act being a pretext anxiously de¬ 
sired, to give a plausible colour to medi¬ 
tated schemes of ambition. Tiiese proto, 
cations, too, might be so ambiguously 
contrived and executed, as to render it 
extremely difficult of demonstration that 
they bore the character of grievances. 
Lastly, this whole system of progressive 
and increasing injuries, might be framed 
with special reference to the relations 
known to exist between this country and 
Persia, so as to weake.i, in the first in¬ 
stance, the claims of the latter, and para¬ 
lyze the interposition of the former. This, 
we say, is a possible case. But, suppos¬ 
ing it now to exist, and in its most com¬ 
plicated shape (which, however, we are 
far fVom admitting^ then, we repeat, “ the 
general policy of the country would step 
in, to protect Pers*a from becoming a 
province, or pachalic, as It were, of Rus¬ 


sia." No British minister would passively 
look on, and see Persia at the feat of 
Russia. and it is this imperative duty, 
imposed upon us by tbe highest considera¬ 
tions of nutional policy, as well as of na¬ 
tional interests, which brings us into col¬ 
lision with Russia, in the way glanced at 
by the second branch of the difficulties, 
which we have described as belonging to 
this question. 

Russia has always viewed with undis¬ 
guised jealousy the ascendancy of English 
influence in the councils of Persia. She 
has not hesitated to make it matter of for¬ 
mal coinplaint even, at different periods, 
that the Persian troops are commanded by 
English officers, clothed m English uni¬ 
forms, and supplied with English arms. 
A British officer, Major Ilart, is genera- 
lissimoof the Persian forces; the physician 
of the Crown Piinee, Abbas Mirza, Ur. 
Cormick, is an Englishman. Colonel 
Macdonald Kinneir, tho Britisli charge- 
d’aflaires, was, at the date of the last ad¬ 
vices, with the King of Persia, who was 
then about to proceed to the frontiers to 
join the Crown Piinc-c. In short, the 
whole machinery of the Persian Govern¬ 
ment is put in motion, immediately or 
remotely, l>y English agents and by Eng¬ 
lish influence. It may be remarked, too, 
that, within a very recent period, all 
foreigners, except the English, were or¬ 
dered to quit the Persian territory. These 
are circumstances which disturb the repose 
of the Russian cabinet, in its dreams of 
Eastern policy. They constitute a harrier, 
which it is feit must be overleaped or re¬ 
moved at no distant day. Already in the 
possession of this ascendancy, the slightest 
interference of England is viewed with 
increased jealousy and alarm; and her 
mediation is regarded with suspicion, as 
proceeding not from a disinterested friend, 
but from an interested partisan. * Her 
suggestions consequently are received with 
distrust; not because they are unfriendly 
or impolitic, but because they are met by 
preconceived notions of their selfish origin. 
Under such circumstances, the difficulties 
of any mediation are great, if not insu¬ 
perable. 

England, on the other hand, is no 
stranger to the ambitious projects of Rus¬ 
sia ; nor does she conceal from herself the 
contingency, however remote, by which 
those projects may operate upon our em¬ 
pire in the East. While we continue to 
hold Persia, as our fast and firm ally, all 
danger in that quarter is chimerical; but 
intrigue and open force, without positively 
increasing tbe danger, tpay reduce us to the 
necessity of onerous measures of preven¬ 
tion. A government like that of Russia, 
essentially military in all its principles, 
must always have a tendency to disturb 
the pacific relations of other states. Fre¬ 
quent wars, of some description or other, 
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are among its necessities; they are the 
conditions of its existence. Hence the 
difficulty, at all times, of keeping such a 
government within those boundaries which 
are necessary for the tranquillity of sur¬ 
rounding nations. England has expe¬ 
rienced this difficulty on more than one 
recent occasion; and she will now have 
again to contend with it. 

It may enter into the calculations of 
Russian statesmen, influenced by the 
policy of other cabinets, ns well as by the 
a: swing ambition of Russia herself, dur¬ 
ing the last half century, to exercise a 
control over the politics of Western Eu- 
ro|>e, that the ascendancy of England in 
that quarter is susceptible of check, by 
playing off against Tier the interests she 
has at stake in the East. Wc are not pre¬ 
pared to affirm, positively, that the events 
now passing in the Peninsula are compli¬ 
cated with those which arc taking place 
in Peisia; but there are many things 
which would surprise us more, than to 
find the power of Russia thus put in mo¬ 
tion, as an experiment, to divert our enei- 
gies, and intimidate our policy, by those 
who dread the one and coidially hate the 
other. The future, and not a very distant 
future, may disclose grave matters con¬ 
nected with this subject .—[New Times. 


Information lias been received at St. 
Fetersburgh from Orenburg, dated the 
2‘Jd of Nov , as follows —“ The Khan of 
Bucharia is dead ; his eldest son succeeds 
him. The ambassador sent to our court 
by the Khau of Khiva has arrived at the 
fort of Saratschikoff, on the line of the 
Bazoural; he brings with him two ele¬ 
phants and seven horses, destined as a 
present to his majesty the emperor.” 


of ^France. 

Letters from the Isle de France, of 
August last, say that, by a decision of the 
English Government in that colony, above 
400 inhabitants of the island bad been 
forced to leave it. These exiled colonists 
are Frenchmen, who, having been received 
in tfae Isle since it has been occupied by 
the English, had married there, and 
bought estates, but bad not been admitted 
to take the oath of allegiance, though 
thdjr bad solicited to do so. The same let¬ 
ters affirm that no plot, no subject of dis¬ 
content, has given occasion to this extra¬ 
ordinary and barbarous measure, which 
the English Government has thought. it 
proper to take.*—[hVencfc Paper. 
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MURDER Or A MISSION A RV. 

Mr. Sclimelen, missionary of the Lon¬ 
don Missionary Society, has arrived in 
Cape Town, from Great Namaoquatand, 
and has brought the melancholy intelli¬ 
gence of the murder of Mr. Threlfall, 
Wesleyan missionary. Mr. Threlfall, it 
appears, left Kanunieebcrg, Little Na- 
macqualand, about August last, accom¬ 
panied by two men, belonging to that 
missionary station, on an intended jour, 
ney of discovery to the Damnra’s country, 
with tlie view of selecting a suitable spot 
near the coast for the establishment of a 
missionary station. When he arrived at 
Kammanotip, in great Nanftcqualand, 
the chief strongly advised him to return; 
but be determined upon going forward 
and prosecuting his intended journey. 
After having obtained some necessary 
articles, and lured a guide and several 
men to accompany him, he proceeded 
forward. A few dajs after they left 
Kammunoup, they arrived at a Bush¬ 
man raui, where Mr. Threlfull, and the 
two men who accompanied linn from 
Kamuucslierg, were murdered by their 
treacherous guide and his companions. 
One of the men was shot whilst ndeep, 
and tlie other shortly afterwards. Mr, T. 
fled to a bush, but was pursued and 
wounded by a musket-shot, when a Bush¬ 
man, instigated by the villainous guide, 
pierced him near the heart with his assaghi, 
and killed hitn. A Bushman, who was 
at the kraal on the night the murder was 
committed, fled, and gave the informa¬ 
tion to the people belonging to Mr. Schme- 
len’s station. The guide was afterwards 
seen wearing the clothes of Mr. Threlfall, 
and the plncc where the assagai entered 
the body was distinctly visible. 

We understand that Mr. Sclimelen 
was, at thd same time, on a similar 
journey, and was preserved to accom¬ 
plish it in safety. He travelled beyond 
Woolwich Bay, and reached the coast, 
where a vessel was stranded a few 
years ago .—[South African Advertiser, 
May 17. 

ALCOA BAY. 

Ships off the Cape and intending to go 
into Aigoa Bay, either for shelter from 
north-west winds or for refreshments, may 
find the following remarks useful. 

The high range of mountains of which 
Craggy- Mountain forms part, are situated 
about thirty miles from the beach, the 
range terminating about nortb from Cape 
Recife. About six miles to the westward 
of Cape Recife bills of moderate bright 
commence, and extend to Cape St. Fran¬ 
cis. These bills are about one mile,, and 
in some places half-q-mile, from tlie beech, 
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and are in many places covered with wood 
to the top, and have in general a fertile 
appearance. From the east end of these 
bills to Cape Recife the shore is low, 
with sand-hills, and in some places bush. 
Cape Recife is low and rocky ; the shore 
is bold to approach, and the sea breaks at 
all times on the rocks. 

If bound into the Bay with a north¬ 
west wind, round the point as close a^, 
possible, and haul into the sandy beach, 
keeping five fathoms about one mile from 
the beach: keep this distance to Rocky 
Point, which you may also round close, 
as there are no dangers but what may be 
Been, and you will fetch into the anchor¬ 
age in one tack. Following these direc¬ 
tions you%ili pass inside of the Roman 
Rock. Horsburgh’s directions for this 
danger arc very correct; it is a pinnacle, 
and difficult to find out in a boat ; it has 
six feet on it at low water, and the sea 
only breaks in southerly gales. 

When off Rocky Foint you will see a 
pyramid on the west side of the Bay ' the 
town is under this mark. The fort is on 
the south side of the town, and Baker’s 
River runs close to the southward of the 
fort. The whale fishery is on the south 
side of the Bay, which you pass. 

In working in, stand well over to the 
northern side of the Bay ; there is no dan¬ 
ger, and you may stand into four fathoms. 
Anchor us directed by Ilorsburgli, about 
one mile and a half to two miles from the 
blach. An opening in the sand-hills, 
where the boats are hauled, with the flag¬ 
staff before the resident’s house, is also a 
good murk. When in sight from the town, 
a boat will be sent off with a person to 
point out the anchorage. You may also 
communicate by telegraph. 

The town has during the last three years 
much increased. There may be about 
100 houses, a good hotel, four butchers' - 
and four bakers’ shops. Supplies of all 
sorts may be had in abundance, nnd on 
moderate terms. The present price is, 
for a fat bullock weighing 600 lbs. 35s., 
a fat sheep 8s., turkeys 3s., fowls 6d., 
ducks 9d. each, geese Is. Gd., potatoes, 
cabbages, pumpkins, and other vegetables 
in plenty and reasonable. Fruit may be 
had all the year lound ; fish of most excel¬ 
lent quality may be had in great plenty, 
and cheap. Oysters may be caught on 
the rocks; salt may be had in abundance 
for about 10s. per ton Salted meat may 
be had in auy quantity. 

Utenhague is the principal town in the 
district, and is about eighteen miles from 
die Bay, with a good carriage-road. Gra¬ 
ham’s Town is the principal town in the 
Albany district, where most of the settlers 
are located, and is about ninety miles from 
the.Bay. The country around the Bay is 
fine, and abounds with game, such as 


backs, pheasants, partridges, hares, quails, 
snipes, and wild dunk. A cfcurdb is 
building in the Bay, and a medical hum 
is always stationed at the place and at 
Utenhague. The exports from the Bay 
may be about 2,500 tons, consisting of 
ivory, gum, hides, skins, butter, soap, 
cheese, aloe$, fat, salt meal, salt, and 
ostrich feathers. The winds blow three- 
fourths of the year from N. W., when the 
Bay is quite smooth. Hie south-casters 
seldom blow home, and prevail most be¬ 
tween the months of November, Decem¬ 
ber, January, and February. 

The thermometer varies' from 50° to 
60° in the winter, and from 70° to 75° in 
the summer months. 

Latitude by Ilortburgh 34° 2' south, 
longitude 25° 42' east.—[ Iiofnbay Courier, 
May 23. ' 

TAX UPON NEWSPAPERS. 

The following ordinance, dated 23d 
October, imposing a stamp duty on all 
newspapers printed within the colony (in 
addition to a tux of oue penny recently 
levied upon every copy of a paper trans¬ 
mitted through die general post at Cape 
Town), has been published by the govern¬ 
ment at the Cape. 

Ordinance for levying a Stamp Duty an 

printed Ni'wsjuijiers, and certain other 

Periodical Woik». 

1. It is expedient to levy a stamp duty 
on newspapers, and certain other periodi¬ 
cal works Sprinted and published in this 
colony, which ore not included in the 
tariff annexed to the proclamations of the 
30tli April and 10th Dec. 1824. From 
the commencement of this ordinance there 
stiall be collected and paid in this colony, 
for and in respect of the several articles, 
matters, or things described in the sche¬ 
dule to the ordinance annexed (excepting 
those stauding under the head of exemp¬ 
tions), the several duties as therein re¬ 
spectively inserted and described; and that 
there shall be allowed and paid, for, and 
in respect of, all such articles, matters, or 
things, as are described in the said sche¬ 
dule, the several allowances therein set 
forth; and that the said schedule, and 
every clause therein, shall be deemed as 
part of this ordinance. 

2. From the commencement of this 
ordinance, any person convicted of print¬ 
ing or publishing within this colony, on 
paper not duly stamped, any newspaper 
or other periodical work, required by this 
ordinance to be stamped, shall be subject 
to a penalty of twenty pounds for every 
such offence; one-half whereof shall be 
paid to the informer, and one-half to the 
colonial treasury. 

3. This ordinance to be in force from 
the 1st January 1827. . 


Schedule 
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S ched u l e f Du ties on Nempqiers and 
other Periodical* Works printed and jntb- 
tished in this Colony. 

Any newspaper, or paper containing 
public news, intelligence, or occurrences, 
and not exceeding one sheet—one penny. 

For every additional half-sheet thereof 
—one half-penny. 

Any almanack or calendar made to serve 
for any year, or time less than a year— 
sixpence. 

Any almanack or calendar made to serve 
for any longer time than a year, or for 
several years—tin ee shillings. 

Any colonial directory—sixpence. 
Schedule if Allowance* for the Purchase f 
Stamp* enumerated in the foregoing Re¬ 
marks. 

To any person who shall bring paper to 
the stamp-office, in Cape Town, to be 
stamped, or who shall buy stamped paper 
there, the duties whereof shall amount to 
ten pounds or upwards, an allowance of 
ten pounds for every hundred pounds, 
upon prompt payment qf^the duty upon 
such paper so bought or stamped. 
Exemptions from the Duties on Papers , 
containing public News, Intelligence , 
and Occurrences. 

Acts of Parliament, proclamations, or¬ 
ders in council, ordinances, government 
minutes, and acts of state, or other mat¬ 
ters, printed by order of his Majesty or 
of the Colonial Government. 

Any paper containing a single advertise* 
ment, printed and dispersed separately, 
save and except hand-bills, as specified in 
tbe proclamation of the 10th Dec. 1824, 
article 6. 

Daily accounts or bills of goods im¬ 
ported and exported, and prices current. 


HARHISOBS. 

Oct. 7. Lieut. Steele, half-pay H.M. 60th regt, 
to MJu A* C« Larurerman. 

17. The Rev. Wra. Billot, to Georeina Johanna, 
youngest daughter of the late W. Caldwell, Esq. 


BKATIIS. 

Sept. 3a James Augustus Williams, son of Capt. 
O. Kllgoar, aged IB months. 

Oct. 3- At Graham's Town, Seri. MaJ. J, Pitt, 
late of the Cape Infantry, aged 4& 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

Extract of a letter from Captain Win. 
B, Jackson, of the brig Harbinger, dated 


at Oahu, Sandwich Islands, March 8, 
1826, received vid Canton, at Philadel¬ 
phia s— • • 

“ On the 20th of January, tlie store in 
which were my goods was broken open, 
and several bales carried off. I Imme¬ 
diately called on Pitt, and demanded a 
search, declaring, diet unless my goods 
were restored and damages paid, I would 
lay off tlie harbour, and capture every island 
vessel attempting to go in or out. We 
had a search, and found one piece, which 
was carried to Pitt, together with the per¬ 
son with whom it was found. By die next 
afternoon all was returned, except thirty- 
two pieces, London prints, which Fill 
said he could not get. The reason was, 
they were in the bands of a chief. I then 
presented a bill for 426 dollars S cents 
for the missing goods, and 140 dollars for 
damages, which he accepted and agreed 
to pay. Previous to its being settled, 
however, Pitt became deranged, and has 
since been unable to transact business. I 
waited for a fortnight in hopes of his get¬ 
ting better, when, finding there was no 
chance of it, I presented my bill to Boke, 
the governor, and demanded payment. He 
demurred. This morning I succeeded in 
getting his name to an obligation, binding 
himself to make the thieves deliver to my 
agent here, within four months, 80 .piculs 
of good clean wood, which, at the island 
price, 10 dollars per picul, is 800 dollars. 
Having finished this, I am now winding 
up my concerns here, and shall be oft* in a 
few days.” 


mtcairn’s island. 

Letters from Itio Janeiro state, that in¬ 
formation has been received there of tlie 
Blossom frigate having touched at Pitcairn’s 
Island, in the South Sea, where some 
years since the mutineers of the Bounty 
had fount} a retreat. Old Adams, the 
last survivor of these unfortunate indivi¬ 
duals, was living, and in good health. 
Tlie population had so much increased, 
that the scarcity of wood for fuel, and 
other purposes, was beginning to be felt; 
and fears were entertained of a greater 
diminution of this valuable article* from 
the increasing number of dwellings neces¬ 
sary for tbe inhabitants. It is added, that 
Adams wished for some of his community 
to be removed to New Holland, many ex¬ 
pressing their desire for such a proceeding. 
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Wx are without paper* from Calcutta, 
as there bare been no arrivals since our last 
number was published. 

The absence of the interesting intelli¬ 
gence which the next files of newspapers 
will doubtless bring, aflbrds us an oppor¬ 
tunity to insert the following excellent arti¬ 
cle from the Calcutta Government Gazette 
of June 8, on the subject of the late war. 

The occurrence, course, and conse¬ 
quences of*the Burman war are likely, if 
we may judge from the manner in which 
they have already been adverted to in Par¬ 
liament, to become the subject of much 
discussion, at least as far as the antici¬ 
pated shortness of the session tnay admit. 
In the hands, however, of those who make 
the war a pica for an attack upon minis¬ 
ters, we do not ihink the subject will re¬ 
ceive much satisfactory elucidation, and, 
for the sake of the English public, we 
could wish that a more efficient oppo¬ 
sition, one more calculated to call forth 
the energies of its defenders, had made it 
their theme. No doubt can be entertained 
that abundant misconception will go forth: 
they may, perhaps, exercise a temporary 
influence upon the public mind, but it 
can be but ephemeral. The official pa¬ 
pers already published at home, have in • 
deed (Raced the occasion of the war beyond 
cavil; and those who so loudly announce 
interminable delay and ultimate disap¬ 
pointment, are little aware how prompt a 
falsification menaces their predictions. 

The spirit of the court of Ava, which 
made war with that court inevitable, has 
already been dwelt upon in our columns, 
and exhibited in its real colours, upon 
grounds of the most authentic character. 
For these, we may be permitted to observe, 
we have not been indebted to our official 
pretensions exclusively, and that particu¬ 
larly in die communications signed “ Kos- 
moupolites,” we have been the means of 
submitting to die public, evidence in 
which we do nqt fear to demand their im¬ 
plicate onfidencce; evidence which it would 
disgrace to place in competition with the 
nameless correspondence to which, in the 
proceedings at the India-House, and even 
in Parliament, allusion lias been so fre¬ 
quently and so fearlessly made. 

To proceed farther widi any inquiry of 
this nature, therefore, might seem a very 
unnecessary cla<ra upon the attention of 
our readers; hut as die return of tranquil¬ 
lity has necessaril y extended our Intercourse 
with the Burmese, and has, consequently, 
enlarged our rapge of inquiry, as well as 
improved its character, we have been en¬ 


abled to gatlier much additional informa¬ 
tion on a variety of topics connected with 
the war, which confirm die accuracy of 
the views we have hitherto taken of it, 
. and which, as further tending to establish 
die real merits of the case, we shall lay 
before our reader* at favourable opportu¬ 
nities, until our materials are exhausted. 

We have all along maintained that war 
was inevitable; that the Burmese were 
determined to fight, and any compromise 
of our public character, any degradation 
to which the extreme of endurance could 
have stooped, could have deferred it but 
for a brief period. Accordingly we learn 
from various sources that such was the 
case, and that this ardour for action was 
inspired by the certainty of victory. The 
English were regarded as pusillanimous 
foes, with whom to contend was conquest: 
the general irepression in the minds of 
prince and people was, that we were pa¬ 
tient because wc were afraid; the common- 
language at court, and it was heard from 
the lips of the very first persons, such as 
the King's eldest sister, the Prince of 
Sarawadi, and others, wus, “ the English 
have conquered the Hindus, who have 
puny frames and no courage, but they 
iiave never yet fought with die Burmans, 
skilled in the use of the sword and spear: 
they are evidently afraid to encounter us— 
they always prdpose to treat when any dis¬ 
putes occur upon the frontier; and wc 
have only to go to war with them to drive 
them to the remote island whence they 
have come." As far back as 1822 it was 
predicted, and generally believed, that the 
heir apparent, then a child about 11 years 
of age, should, when he arrived at man¬ 
hood, rule over the Kulas countries, or 
those inhabited by people having caste, or 
in other words, British India—the Bur- 
.mans distinguishing the Hindus and Eu¬ 
ropeans as black and white Kula. All 
who have ever resided in the country have 
expressed their conviction that, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the king to 
the beggar, the Burmans Vere hot for the 
war, confiding in an easy conquest, and 
certain of ample booty. The English, it 
was commonly said, were traders and navi¬ 
gators—they might be strong at sea, but 
were helpless on shore, and so unfit were 
they for military enterprise, that they were 
obliged to hire the effeminate natives of 
India to iqjht their battles for them. 

With this mean estimate of our valour 
was combined a strong jealousy of our 
dominion. When a map of India, with 
the Burman territory and the Eastern 
Peninsula, was submitted to the king in 
1819; he observed that the country of 
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the strangers was of disproportionate ex¬ 
tent and inucli too large. It was on this 
occasion that thy invasion of Asam was 
resolved on. Upon the return of the 
Bandula from the conquest of that coun¬ 
try, in 1823, various articles of plunder 
were laid before the king, at a public levee, 
amongst which were two English dogs; 
and the Bandula is said to have told the 
king, that having pursued the fugitives 
into the English territory, and made 
many prisoners, he was only induced to 
retire by the consideration that the two 
states were on terms of amity, but if the 
king wished to possess Bengal he would 
undertake to subdue it with the foreigners 
subject to Ava, without requiring a single 
Burman soldier. This brave, but mis¬ 
taken chief, was mainly instrumental to 
the immediate occurrence of the war, as 
he never ceased to importune his master 
to allow him to conquer Bengal; and, on 
one occasion, ordered preparations to he 
mude for equipping a fleet, with which he 
was to capture Chittagong, and thence 
sail up tiie Hooglily to ^Calcutta. Nor 
was die Bandula (lie only adviser of his 
master in these ill-guided councils; the 
courtiers generally echoed his opinion, and 
the persons nearest die crown were strong¬ 
ly impressed with similar sentiments. 

It is also undeniable, that the court of 
Ava seriously considered the British go¬ 
vernment as usurping some of its just 
rights, and appropriating territory which 
belonged to Ava. It was not an unmean¬ 
ing vaunt diat demanded die lower part of 
Bengal from the Marquis of Hastings, hut 
the deliberate repetition of a claim familiar 
to the every-day remarks of courtiers and 
people. The kingdom of Arracan, it was 
urged, formerly extended to the left bank 
of die Bliagirathi, including Dacca and 
Moorshedabad; and as Arracan had be¬ 
come a province of die Burman empire, 
those places also were of right a part of its 
dominions; it was incompatible with the 
dignity of Ava to suffer their longer 
alienation, and a favourable opportunity 
atone was wanting to effect their recovery. 

Neither can any doubt be entertained 
that the court of Ava was fully persuaded, 
that in any attack upon British India, it 
would be immediately assisted by the na¬ 
tive powers, and great pains were taken by 
its officers and by interested advisers to 
strengthen diis impression. Intercepted let¬ 
ters from some of the party with the Itaj 
Gooroo, whose presence at Lucknow wss 
a consequence of this policy, were intend¬ 
ed to confirm the king in this notion, 
without much regard for the trudi. Bolder 
measures of imposture were had recourse 
to, ami persons calling themselves emis¬ 
saries from the native princes were found 
to turn the credulity of the court of Ava 
in this respect to account. Some short 
time before the war several Sikhs arrived at 


Ava who pretended they had come from 
Runjeet Sinh, but had unfortunately lost 
their credentials in crossing a river. They 
were civilly treated, and sent back with a 
letter and a sum of money to each indivi¬ 
dual. The court was not quite satisfied 
of these souduant ambassadors, but their 
success inspired imitators, and they were 
presently succceeded by several Moham¬ 
medans, wbo assumed the persons of en¬ 
voys from the king of Oude. They were 
less fortunate qr less dexterous than their 
predecessors, for upon being subjected to 
a little cross-questioning, the imposition 
was so flagrant, that they were thrown 
into prison and pnqished as cheats. 

As if these causes were not more than 
sufficient to explain the determination of 
the court of Ava to go to wat*, we have 
another, in the affront offered to its pride 
by our regard for the claims of humanity, 
in the protection given to the helpless fu¬ 
gitives from invasion and cruelty. This 
grievance commenced in 1814, when the 
followers of Kinbcring fled into the juris¬ 
diction of Chittagong, and it was more 
recently exasperated by the asylum af¬ 
forded to the emigrants from Asam and 
Casay. It is impossible to question tha 
existence of this feeling, as it was mani¬ 
fested unequivocally in all public inter¬ 
course with the Burman authorities; and 
just before the war broke out it was 
the current report that the Bandula was 
about to march to reclaim the fugitives, or 
seize them by force, even though they 
should be secreted in the heart of Cal¬ 
cutta. ' 4 J 

That this was not a mere vulgar report, 
we know from different authorities. At 
the end of 1823, levies of troops were 
made in all directions. Three bodies of 
troops moved from the capital: one under 
the Bandula, one under Saya Woonghee, 
and a third under Moun Kyayo. Tha 
Bandula proceeding on the first of Janu¬ 
ary 1824, 'to Sembewghewn, where his 
main force was assembled; he thence 
marched to Arracan, with orders to enter 
the British territory, and capture Calcutta, 
sinless the fugitives were given up, and 
the country on the east bank of the Bha- 
giratlii was ceded to the Burmans. Hod 
the British declaration of war, therefore, 
been delayed, it would tftre been of no 
avail, as the fiat of hostile aggression I tad 
actually gone forth. 

The result of die affair at Ramoo served, 
of course, only to confirm the court of 
Ava in the impressions which they had so 
long entertained, and these were not in 
the least impaired by our occupation of 
Rangoon. They considered it as a mere 
marauding incursion, and were equally 
surprised and delighted when they found 
that, instead of plundering and destroying 
the town, and then re-embarking, the 
British forces remained—ike English, it 
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was asserted, had iUien into a snare laid 
by themselves—they were caugltt in a net 
which their own hands had wove: all was 
alacrity to move against them, and the only 
apprehension admitted was, that they 
would discover their mistake, and decamp 
before die Barman troops could reach 
Rangoon. The king himself is reported 
to have said, that lie hoped the Kulas 
would not run away before the arrival of 
his army, as their fire-arms would be of 
great service towards the conquest of Siam. 
When the Bandula was at Donnbew, on 
his way to join the army, he gave out 
that in eight days he Would take bis dinner 
In the public h&ll at Rangoon, and after, 
wards return thanks at the Shoodagon Pa¬ 
goda. 

The protracted operations before Ran¬ 
goon were insufficient to open the eyes of 
the government, and the delay was as¬ 
cribed to the dilatory measures of the Ki- 
woongee; he was, accordingly, displaced, 
and Thongba- Woongee, a brave but rash 
officer, sent to supersede him : the attack 
upon the stockade in which he commanded, 
by a small body of European*, under 
Colonel McCreagh and Major Sale—the 
capture of the stockade, and the flight and 
death of the chief, first led the court to 
suspect they had underrated the prowess of 
their opponents; die nest circumstance 
that tended to effect a revolution in dieir 
sentiments was tha defeat of the Bandula, 
in his lines before Rangoon, and his flight: 
a general panic now took place at court, 
and it was expected that the Europeans 
would immediately be at Ava. The check 
we sustained at Donabew allayed the 
* alarm, in some degree: hut the Burmese 
no longer felt sanguine of success, and 
confidence gave place to anxiety and ap¬ 
prehension. In all dieir subsequent ope- 
rations the government, and die king 
especially, anticipated failure, and they 
would gladly have- negociated had they 
comprehends! the nature of sneb a termi¬ 
nation Of hostilities; hut it never OLCurred 
to them that die victorious party would 
rest satisfied with less than the absolute 
subjugation of the country, and they were 
exceedingly at a loss to understand the 
proposal to treat, which was made by Sir 
A. Campbell, from Frame. The only 
certain concltt0*n was, that, if not a trick, 
it was an act of necessity, imposed by the 


sick ness of the troqps, by disturbances ia 
Upper Hindustan, or by the King of 
England’ll disapproving of the war j the 
prevailing opinion t 'however, was, that the 
King of Cochin China had sent a fleet of 
fifty ships to die aid of Burma, and a r boat 
was actually dispatched from Ava to eons- 
municate with the Admiral. 

The continued advance of the British 
forces filled the court with despair, and 
they anticipated, as an inevitable result, 
the entire occupation of the country. The 
policy, as well as moral beauty, of public 
faith, are unknown in the Bumutn code; 
and their reluctance to accede to our terms 
chiefly arose from their conviction that we 
had no intention of adhering to them our¬ 
selves. The instanco of a regard for ver¬ 
bal pledge, which occurred in the case of 
Dr. Sandford’s return, held out some en¬ 
couragement : but the payment of the sti¬ 
pulated contribution was a desperate expe¬ 
riment, and the majority of the court were 
positive that the English would take the 
money and still march on to the capital. 
The restoratioWof the six lacs, by Sir A. 
Campbell, was a circumstance that sub¬ 
verted all their ideas of policy, and our 
strict adherence to the stipulations of the 
treaty, a matter of as much suiprise as 
delight. 

That the war had become unpopular 
with the nation at large need excite little 
wonder; the Burmese sank from one ex¬ 
treme to the other, and from holding the 
British in coutempt, became afraid to en¬ 
counter .them. Towards the close of the 
contest no soldiers were to be procured, 
except from the lowest vagabonds of tha 
capital, who having received the bounty, 
Kioto 150 tikah, expended it in smart 
clothes, ganjn, and opium; but when led 
into the field took to their heels the moment 
the Europeans advanced against them. 
Although very unusual for the cotut of 
Ava to give any public intimation of its 
purposes, a royal edict was published on 
several occasions at Ava, announcing the 
king’s intention of taking the field against 
the “ rebel strangers,” at the head of 
100,000 Burmans, and the same number 
of Sbans. There was no doubt that the 
King never entertained any such design, 
and the object of the proclamation was to 
encourage the chiefs and people to offer 
their services for the war, 
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Tux .following, intelligence, which ap* 
pain in a Lhngoa evening paper, did not 
reach us in time to.be inserted in its proper 
place: it is, howevej, too important to be 
delayed till next month. 

SeraxKi Court, Bombay, July 10,1826. 

The rule, ordinance, and regulation, 
passed l>y the Hon. the Governor in Coun¬ 
cil of Bombay, 14th June 1826, pro¬ 
hibiting the printing or publishing of any 
newspaper, magaaine, or other periodical 
w ork containing public news, or strictures 
on the acts and proceedings qf govern¬ 
ment, or any particular events or transac¬ 
tions whatsoever, without a license from 
Government, came before the court to be 
registered, as required by law. The judges 
delivered their judgments, senalim, as 
follows: 

The Chief Justice (Sir Edward West). 
—Before 1 consider the proposed regula¬ 
tion, 1 shall state what 1 conceive to he 
the duty of the court on these occasions 
where regulations are passed by the local 
Government, and by them transmitted to 
the court for rcgistiation under the statute. 

. .®y the 13th Geo. III., c. 63, sec. 36, 
it is enacted, “ That it shall and may be 
lawftil fortlie Governor-GeneralandCoun- 
cil of the said United Company’s settle, 
meat at Fort William in Bengal* from 
time to time, to make and issue such rules, 
ordinances, and regulations, for the good 
order and civil government of the said 
United Company’s settlement at Fort 
William aforesaid, and other factories and 
places suliordinate, or to be subordinate 
thereto, a9 shall be deemed just and rea¬ 
sonable (such rules, Orennances, and regu¬ 
lations not being repugnant to the laws 
of the realm), and to act, impose, inflict, 
and levy reasohable fines and forfeitures 
for the breach or non-observance of such 
rules, ordinances, and regulations; but, 
-nevertheless, the same, or any of them, 
shall not be valid, or of any force or effect, 
until the same shall be duly registered and 
published in the said Supreme Court of Ju¬ 
dicature, which shall be, by the said new 
charter, .established, with the consent and 
approbation of the said court, which re¬ 
gistry shall not be made until the expira¬ 
tion of twenty days after the same shall 
be openly published, and a copy thereof 
affixed in some conspicuous part of th® 
court-house, or place where the said Su¬ 
preme Court shall be held : and from and 
immediately after such registry as afore¬ 
said, the same shall be good and valid in 
law." 

This provisionjs extended to the settle¬ 
ment of Bdmbeytiytire47 Geo. III.sens. 
S, e. 63, sec. 1. 

Malic Jovm. Vox- No. 134. 


It is to be observed, thattbJs provision 
requires, in the find place, diet «turh ’ re¬ 
gulations are not to be repugnant to tit* 
laws of the realm; and 2d. that they 
shall not be valid, or of any force or effect, 
until die same shall be duty registered 
and published in the Supreme Court, with 
the consent and approbation of the said 
court. # 

Upon this prevision varioy* construc¬ 
tions have been put. ^'fSrpt, it has been 
stated, on the authority of a late learned 
judge of the Supreme Court of Madras, 
who presided in the recorder’s Court here 
for a short period, Sir George Cooper, 

“ that the court, except in cases where 
some gross and glaring infringement of 
the liberty of the subject is apparent on 
the face of the rule, have nothing to do 
with the legality of it, hut that the go¬ 
vernment is to decide on the fitness, jus¬ 
tice, and ‘reasonableness of it, and that it 
is foi them to see and take care that it is 
not repugnant to the laws of the realm.’’ 

This supposed judgment of the learned 
judge was published in the Government 
papers of the 12th April 1823, and is as 
follows “ The power of framing rules, 
ordinances, and regulations, is placed in 
tlie Governor-General and Governors in 
Council respectively at each presidency. 
They, the governors aforesaid, are to de¬ 
cide on the fitness, juathgC, and’reasomfefie-. 
ness of the same, and itTJs fcr*th<®ii. to see 
and take care that su^tvlea, Umftges, 
and regulations, are i?ft‘-ripagtuM|is Id'the 
laws of the, realm. That the terms, con¬ 
sent and approbation, refrrred-to publica¬ 
tion and registry only,, and Were used''be¬ 
cause it would be too tnuc^i to*j$uppose 
that any tiling could be up end' re¬ 
gistered in that court without its permis¬ 
sion. That such publication addgEffgistfy 
did not give them any 
in point of law, for if the pmHut 
made regulations which wet* regrt^pHp It 
the laws of the realm, iU^arperfrctly 
competent to that court to decide against 
their legality iaany Issue there dep&sdjngf 
in fact, that tW publication and registry 
in the Court of Recorder was nothing 
more than a declaration of* the court’s 
knowledge of their existence, 
prevent its affording relief wbenvcallod 
upon to do so afterwards, shopld ufov cir¬ 
cumstances of the case seem to warrant #tf 
interference. That the court had, sp, 
doubt, the power of refusing to publish 
and register, but that it would only do so 
when some gross and glaring infringetaeat 
of the liberty of the subject, arbitrary im¬ 
prisonment, for instance, or something 
immoral, was apparent on the face of the 
rule Sf 9 t for registry." 

In m 'first place, were such the put 
construction of the douse, what it the 
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meaning of the term approbation ? In 
the next place, the learmW judge is made 
to say, “that such publication and registry 
did not ghre the regulations any additional 
weight in point of law; for if the govern¬ 
ment made regulations which were repug¬ 
nant to the laws of the realm, it was per¬ 
fectly competent to the court to decide 
apainst the legality in any issue there de¬ 
pending.” But wbat snys the statute 
itself? “ that tbe,same shall not he wlui,«i 
or of any forge or effect, until they shall 
be registered ; and tlial from and imme¬ 
diately after such registry as aforesaid, the 
same shall be good mud valid in law.” 
Besides, could any tffTng he more mis¬ 
chievous than that regulations should be 
passed and registered w I ich the officers of 
the government ^pd others are to enforce, 
and winch, were art action to he brought 
against them for such enforcement, might 
be declared to bo illegal, and, 
quently, no justification to them ? 
clear that the proper construct ion 
act is, that the court is to take care, 
first instance, before the rules'are 
tcred, that they are not repugnant 
laws of the realm, and that, as soon as 
registered, they shall lie good and valid in 
law, unless disallowed by his Majesty as 
provided by the act 

2d. It may be, and indeed lias been said, 
that under this provision of the legislature 
the court has only a judicial, hut nut a 
legislative power—that it is to consider the 
legality,' but not the expediency, of regu¬ 
lation^ propmed by the goveinment. 

In the first place, however, suth con- 
Pstructlonl* opposed to the words of the 
statute, “ that the regulations shall not lie 
valid till they shall be duly registeied with 
the consent and approbation of the court 
the word '* approbation” is unrestricted 
and unqualified, and I do not understand 
how we gon restrict and qualify the term 
by coqiitruihg it to mean approbation 
merely m point of law. Ilad the legisla¬ 
ture intended this, how easy would it have 
been to have sou} such regulations not to 
be registered by the court in cose they 
shall consider them to be remjgnant to the 
laws of the realm. In the Wxt place, in 
all the proceedings upon the appeal of Mr. 
Buckingham to tins King in council, 
regulation passed at Calcuua, 
for granted that the court are 
r Consider, and did actually const- 
expediency. Thus a part of the 
reason advanced by the Court of 
Directors of the East-India Company in 
support of the regulation is as follows:-— 

“ That the restrictions imposed by the 
rul^ ordinance, r.nd regulation, which is 
th« subject of appeal, were called for by 
Jl* state of affaus in the settlements of 
»|pengft], and were adapted to the exigency 
vgf‘I n case; and that they ware notlnju- 
^yfou* to his Majesty’s subjects in the said 
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settlement, is to be inferred frpm tba Con¬ 
currentjudgment of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment of.the East-India'Company, and of 
the Supreme Court of bis Majesty.” The 
Court of Directors therefore assume, that 
the Supreme Court did exercise tbtfr 
judgment upon the expediency and neces¬ 
sity of the regulation, and did consider 
that it was called for by the state of affairs 
and the exigency of tne rase. Mr. Ser¬ 
geant Bosanquet also, in his argument at 
counsel for the Court of Directors, takes 
it for granted that the Court did exercise 
sueli judgment. “ It is,” snys he, “ fof 
your lordships’ wisdom to determine whe¬ 
ther in this case your lordships do or do 
not agree in thinking that necessary niui 
expedient which the local government has 
found to he necessary, which the court es¬ 
tablished by his Majesty for protecting the 
rights of his subjects, and which is npt 
the Couit of the East-India Company, lias 
thought expedient, and has adopted and 
registered in these regulations?” 

Nor did the counsel on the opposite side, 
who impugned the regulation, ever con. 
tend that the court had no right to exer¬ 
cise a judgment as to its expediency; to 
them, insisting, as they did, that the pre¬ 
amble to the regulation which recited tho 
existing evils had not been proved, it 
would has e beoh a strong argument that 
the Supreme Court had exercised no judg¬ 
ment upon that point. They, however, did 
not touch upon such aigument, and evi¬ 
dently because* it was untenable. 

In many cases, too, it is impossible to 
separate the question of legality from that 
of expediency. In many cases, expe¬ 
diency may male that not repugnant to 
the laws of the realm which, withoht such 
expediency, would clearly be so repug¬ 
nant : I would instance the suspension of 
the Habeas Coi pus t. Would any one 
contend that such suspension would not he 
most unconstitutional, and, in ttiat sense 
of the term, most repugnant to the laws 
of the realm, if passed under circumstances 
which did not render it expedient, or 
rather necessary ? Would, on the other 
hand, any one contend ihut it were repug¬ 
nant to the law, in case of such expe¬ 
diency or necessity ? The same observa¬ 
tions may he made with respect to the 
many acts of parliament which ilia legis¬ 
lature has pronounced to lie rendered 
necessary by the disturbed state of Ire¬ 
land. All of them would be unconstitu¬ 
tional, and, in that sense, repugnant to 
tR laws of the realm, unless rendered ne¬ 
cessary by the state of the couptry. In¬ 
deed, it may lie said, that every law, every 
restriction of the liberty, or the will of an 
individual, is repugnant to law, unless it 
he called for by necessity or expediency j 
hut there ia this distinction, that many 
laws are evidently expedient upon the face 
of them, and from the known principles 

end 
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«nd propensities of human nature, and re- Tbua the preamble to the Calcutta regu- 
quire no, specific proof that they are eo; lation ia—“ Wlggrena mattm tending to 
others may not appear.. to be expedient bring the Govermnent of tbia country, aa 
upon die face or them, and from the by law established, into hatred and con* 
known principles and propensities of liu- tempt, and to disturb the peace, harmony, 
than nature, but may be shown to !>e an by and good order of society, have of late 
evidence of particular facta and circum- been frequently printed and circulated in 
stances. newspapers and other papers published in 

Tt is clear, therefore, tSat the court Calcutta, for the prevention whereof, it 
have a right, or rather are bound, to con- is deemed expedient to regulate by law, 
aider the expediency of proposed regula- -die printing and publication, witiiin the 
tlons; that the court haa, by tbe statute, Settlement of Fort Willifctn, In Bengal, 
legislative, and not sgnply judicial fune- of newspapers and of all magazines, ra¬ 
tions to perform, and that c\en if it were gisters, pamphlets, and other printed 
not so, if tbe court were bound to exercise books and papers, in any language or cha- 
a power simply judiciul, in many cases meter, publishe d* ipl f riodicnlly, containing 
the legality depends so entirely upon the or purpoiting to contain public neWs, and 
expediency, that the court could not divest intelligence or strictures on the acts, mea- 
itsvlf of die duty of consideriim it. sures, and proceedings of Government, or 

1 sliall now proceed to consider the re- any political events or transactions what- 


gulation in question. 

It must be premised, how ever, that the 
press at this presidency is at present placed 
on precisely the same footing as in Eng¬ 
land. In March 1825, a regulation was 
passed by the Governor in Council (upon 
a suggestion from the comt, made the 
preceding September, of its necessity, nil 
account of the continued misrepresenta¬ 
tions of the court's proceedings by one of 
tlie newspapers), which was merely a 
copy of the acts 37 and S8 George III, 
and the object of which was to afford to 
tlie public, and those who might be griev¬ 
ed by anonymous libellers, the means of 
discovering the proprietors, editors, and 
printers of newspapers, and other publi¬ 
cations. 

The purport of tbe present regulation, 
which is the same as that passed at Cal¬ 
cutta, la to prohibit the publication of 
any newspaper, or other periodical work, 
by any person not licensed by the Gover¬ 
nor and Council, anij to make such license 
revocable at the pleasure of the Governor 
and Council. It is quite clear, on the 
mere enunciation, that this regulation 
imposes a restriction upon the liberty of 
the subject, which nothing but circum¬ 
stances and the state of society can justify. 
The British legislature has gone to a great 
extent nt different times, both in England 
and Ireland, in prohibiting what is law¬ 
ful in itself, lest it sliould be used 
for unlawful purposes, but never without 
its appearing to the satisfaction of the 
legislature that it was rendered necessary 
by the state of the country. 

I&js on tbia ground of expediency and 
necessity, on account of the abuses (as 
stated) of tlie press at Calcutta, from toe 
state of affairs there, and from the exi¬ 
gency of the case, that the Calcutta regu¬ 
lation is maintained by its very preamble; 
by ihfee of tbe four persons of tbe Court 
of Directors, upon the appeal; and by 
the whole ofJthe argument of counsel 
upon tbe bear mg of It. 


soever." 

The reasons of the East-India Com¬ 
pany embrace the same facts and the con¬ 
sequent expediency and necessity of the 
regulation. 

The first reason commences“ Be¬ 
cause the said rule, ordinance, and regu¬ 
lation was uimle by competent authority, 
and was rendered necessary by the abuses 
to which tbe unrcstiaincd liberty of print¬ 
ing bud given rise in Calcutta. Tlie pre¬ 
amble ol tbe said rule, ordinance, and 
regulation, states, that matters tending to 
bring the Government of Bengal, as by 
law established, into hatred and contempt, 
and to disturb the peace, harmony, and 
good order of society, iiad recently, be¬ 
fore the n.aking thereof, been printed and 
circulated in newspaper*, and other papers „ 
published in Calcutta." 

Again, in the second JfensonThat 
tlie restrictions imposed by the rule, ordi¬ 
nance, and regulation, which la tlie sub¬ 
ject of appeal, were called for by the state 
of r.Hairs in the settlement of Bengal, and 
were adapted to the exigency of the case." 

Again, iiftlie fourth reason The 
reasonableness of ordinances must depend 
upon the circumstances and situation of 
tlie country to which they applied." 

1 need not go through the addresses df 
counsel to show that the whole of their 
arguments In favour of this regulation are 
founded upon the fact, aa stated in the 
preamble, of their expediency and neces¬ 
sity from the local circumstances ,and 'the 
exigency of the state Of aflairs at'Cairutti, 
and I respectfully presume ,that Us Ma¬ 
jesty in Council approved of the rfgljllis- 
tion for the same reasons, no others halite 
been urged, and, in particular, upon the 
ground that the preamble of the regula¬ 
tion reciting such exigency was not tra¬ 
versable or questionable. 

But what is tbe preamble to theregu- 
lation which is now jflmpoacd to bd regH- 
tew^ in tbe Supreme Ctmrt at Bonibay? 
la there any recital of matters ** tending to 
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bring dM Gmrnmmt of this country, 
ns by law established, hatred and con¬ 
tempt, haring been primed and circulated 
in newspapers and other papers published 
h| Bombay?” Nothing of the kind— 
the preamble merely recites, that a certain 
regulation had been passed in Calcutta for 
the prevention of the publication of such 
matters. Is it the fact that such matters 
have been published in the Bombay pa¬ 
pers ? Can a single passage, or a singkfc, 
word, ** tending to bring the Government 1 
of Bombay into hatred and contempt;” 
can a single stricture, or comment, or 
word, respecting any of die measures of 
Government, be pointed 1 out in any Bom¬ 
bay paper ? 

How, then, without such necessity, as 
is stated in the preamble to the Calcutta 
regulation, can it lie expected that, even 
were the Supreme Court to consent to 
register it, and an appeal were preferred, 
it would he confirmed by his Majesty in 
Council ?—Where would be the reasons of 
the Court of Directors in favour of it ?— 
where would be the arguments of counsel 
in support of it ? 

Suppose an act of parliament passed to 
suspend the Habeas Corpus Act in Ire¬ 
land, on account of treasonable practices 
in that country; in such case, evidence 
of such practices would be laid before 
committees of the two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment before the Act was passed, and the 
Act would also recite them, as the Cal¬ 
cutta regulation recites the evils which it 
was intended to remedy. But would the 
fact of such act having been passed for 
Ireland justify a motion to extend it also 
to England, wjghout any evidence of any 
such treasonable practices, nay, when it 
was well known that there were no such, 
or any circumstances to call for it, and 
with a mere recital of die Habeas Corpus 
Act having been suspended in Ireland, as 
the present proposed regulation merely re¬ 
cites, that the same regulation had been 
passed at Calcutta? 

I am of opinion that this proposed regu¬ 
lation should not be registered. 

Mr. Justice Rice.—-I have read the case 
of the press of India before the King in 
Council; but still I think the clause as 
to the change in the proposed rule is re¬ 
pugnant to the law of England, and that 
policy did not, and does not require it. 
It is argued, I think, too much as if the 
natives had been at all affected by the 
licentiousness of the press; the mischief 
in Calcutta was wholly, I think, confined 
to the English, and would, I am per¬ 
suaded, have remedied itself. 

Considering, as I do, that the liberties 
of England are part of the law of the 
fond, and that foe; depend on foe freedom 
of the press, 1 cannot conceive how a 
liconae, which is to stop its month and 


abfle ha voice, can be-ennsfstent with, saw 
not repugnant to, the law of England. 

Though I entertain tin opinion, I shall 
not object to the registry, because, as re¬ 
gards the repugnancy, I defer to the ap¬ 
pellate authority, as 1 should on any point 
of law which they had decided contrary to 
my judgment j and with regard to foe po¬ 
licy and the expediency, I do not think the 
Legislature intended to leave them so 
much to the consideration of the court ae 
to the Government; which ought to be the 
better judge of such subjects, and which 
must now be presumed to have formed a 
proper judgment. It is not desirable that 
the judicial should ever be mixed with the 
executive, or combined with the legisla¬ 
tive ; and Parliament having legislated so 
much for#ritish India, it is a pity, I think, 
that a question of such vital importance, 
witli analogy to England, should not have 
emanated in, and had the sanction of Par¬ 
liament. 

I feel further justified in acquiescing in 
the registry (now that I have stated pub¬ 
licly my opinion), because the decision of 
tiie council must be known to Parliament, 
and if Parliament should object, it was 
easy to propose a bill to limit and more ac¬ 
curately define the local authority; and 
when one considers of whom the Privy 
Council consists, and who were the advo¬ 
cates for Mr. Buckingham, men all emi¬ 
nent in Parliament as well as the profes¬ 
sion, one cannot avoid feeling, that ulte¬ 
rior measures would have been adopted in 
England, if the opinion which I unhap¬ 
pily entertain, as to the repugnancy and 
the necessity of this rule, had been current 
and general. 

Mr, Justice Chambers .—In order to ex¬ 
plain clearly the grounds of my opinion 
on the present occasion, I think it neces¬ 
sary to advert in a cursory way to the cir¬ 
cumstances under which this regulation 
is presented to us. In consequence of the 
recent decision of the Privy-Council 
against Mr. Buckingham’s appeal; it bat, 
I believe, been recommended by the Court 
of Directors to foe local governments of 
Bombay and Madras, to propose that the 
Bengal regulation regarding the press 
should, iottdem verbis, be registered, and 
become a part of foe local law of each of 
these presidencies; and the Government 
of Bombay so far acquiesce in the views 
of the Court of Directors, as to propose It 
for our registration, according to re- 
commendation. It appears to hatvBeen 
thought, that the decision in that particu¬ 
lar care is tantamount to a legislative de¬ 
claration, that foe same, or similar regula¬ 
tions, are so consonant with the general 
policy of the Indian Government, that 
they need but to be proposed in order to 
be adopted. It, indeed, that decision bora 
in any way directly upon the general 
question of the expediency of such regu¬ 
lations, 
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a Judge; who would not Ad gnat defer¬ 
ence for such authority. But unless it 
could be shown that such a-decision bound 
ua with the force of ao act of parliament, 
even then, I conceive, a Judge would, on 
the preset occasion, feel it to be his duty 
to consider de novo the general principles, 
and exercise most conscientiously the dis. 
cretion the legislature had vested in him. 
Bat when grounds may readily be sugges¬ 
ted for that decision, wide of the principle 
upon which we are called upon, prospec¬ 
tively, to consider the expediency of the 
present regulation, I am at a loss to ima¬ 
gine what necessary and immediate con¬ 
nexion there is between die decision of die 
Privy-Council and the proposal of it for 
our adoption. The decision ofithe Privy- 
Council, stripped as it is of all the 
grounds upon which it was formed, pre¬ 
sents to my mind merely a confirmation, 
retrospectively, of a solemn act of die Su¬ 
preme Government in Bengal, in con¬ 
junction with the Supreme Court, upon a 
subject-matter expres-ly within their au¬ 
thority, under circumstances which, if true, 
might justify that act, and of the truth of 
which circumstances they alone were the 
competent judges. What bearing, or what 
material influence #*can such a decision 
have on our minds, who are called upon at 
another place, under totally different cir¬ 
cumstances, to consider, prospectively, the 
expediency of introducing the same regu¬ 
lation, not as a remedy for any existing or 
imminent evil, but as a general and per¬ 
manent act of legislation? The preamble, 
it may be said, was not proved, nor re¬ 
quired to be proved, to be true before the 
council; but that, I conceive, could no 
more be done than the Court of King's 
Bench could require the proof of any spe¬ 
cial finding of a jury on a special case 
brought before them; and it does not 
therefore follow, that the preamble is mere 
waste paper, and unnecessary to form a 
ground-work for such restrictive regu¬ 
lations. 

All such regulations being confessedly 
restrictive of natural liberty, to a much 
greater extent than it has ever been thought 
necessary to carry matters in our own 
country (I mean in the best time, or in 
the way of permanent enactment), what¬ 
ever distinctions' may be made by the 
terms contra legem and prater legem to 
common understandings, they are as much 
q^Pbed to the ordinary notions of English 
law as tight is to darkness; and necessity 
alone, and that of a very obvious and per¬ 
manent kind, can justify, in my judg¬ 
ment, their registration. In all such cases 
of imperfect definition of legal rights, it 
u impassible not to see that the situation 
of the different places may require different 
legislative enactments, and what may be 
nec ess ar y at one place, may be perfectly 


superfluous In another. lu the same way, 
even in the samaMlace, it may be prema¬ 
ture to introducVretrong measures at one 
time, which, at a riper period of society, 
may he deemed highly beneficial. There 
is no subject, indeed, the consideration of 
which isaeknowlcdgedtorequire a sounder 
discretion, with reference to local circum¬ 
stances, or in which local circumstances 
have so direct an operation in determining 
dhe legality or illegality of particular mea- 
mires. In every separate jurisdiction, 
tiierefore, it must be matter purely of dis¬ 
cretion bow far and when it is expedient 
to introduce restrictive regulations of this 
nature. - 

Without, tiierefore, considering very 
minutely the particular tendency of the 
regulation proposed, although I have no 
hesitation in saying, that if registered, its 
general tendency would, in my opinion, 
be most prejudicial to the independence 
and good spirit of the community; with 
respect to the necessity of Introducing any 
such regulation at all at the present mo¬ 
ment, I conceive there cannot be two opi¬ 
nions. In a time of perfect tranquillity— 
with a small community of Europeans, 
and a native population submissive even 
to Servility—the only effect would be im¬ 
posing new shackles to restrain no evil, 
and, by leading to by-paths of favour and 
influence, to create, perhaps, a greater prac¬ 
tical evil than any it can ever obviate. 
Indeed, nothing can exhibit in a stronger 
light the difference of circumstances in 
which tiiis presidency is placed, than the 
total omission of the preamble of the 
Bengal regulation in that now .presented 
to the Court for registration; a preamble, 
the conviction of the trtlj^ef which would 
alone induce me to countenance any such 
measure. Nothing more is necessary to 
show how perfectly inapplicable the state 
of things here is to such restrictive mea¬ 
sures, than the perusal of that preamble; 
not one woftl of which has or 1 * likely to 
have, I trust, for a long period of time, 
any force as applied to this presidency. 
The disposition and character of the peo¬ 
ple is not the greatest difference of cir¬ 
cumstances to be attended to; the weighty 
and important difference between the si¬ 
tuation of the two places consists in the 
enactment in this presidency of an inter¬ 
mediate set of regulations in conformity 
with the well-known act of the 37th 
Geo. Ill, which were registered in the 
course of the last year, by which, in my 
humble judgment, every rational ob ject of 
government is strained, consistently with 
perfect liberty, both social and particular. 
When it shall be shown by experience, 
that this Court, administering • law which 
has been found eflmpktsly effectual in 
Engbusd to restrain licentiousness ami, 
during a period of thirty years has ope¬ 
rated on society with the most beneficial 

effect, 
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effect, and hw found no Rfilen even 
amongst thoee whomit has brought to 
justice,thall tie found ffit sufficient to en¬ 
sure peace and order in society, and sta¬ 
bility to tfie government, it will be then 
time enough to listen to suggestions which 
I consider so objectionable in principle as 
this regulation. 

It seems to have been argued that the 
only question for the judges to consider is, 
whether the regulations proposed are or 
are not repugnant to the existing mode St 
governing British India? It is true, that 
in this mode of arguing, scarcely any re¬ 
gulations would be inconsistent with law, 
which fell short of unlimited and arbi¬ 
trary power. But upon the principle 
which 1 have before stated, namely, that 
legality or illegality, as applied to such a 
subject, depends entirely upon the Appa¬ 
rent necessity of the case; I conceive that 
the full legislative discretion, which the 
Parliament of Great-Britain exercises in 
all cases a fleeting the liberty of the sub¬ 
ject, is intended to be delegated to the judges 
of this court, in conjunction w ith the Go¬ 
vernment, in registering and making local 
regulations, restrictive of the usuul and 
ordinary rights of individuals. In the 
exercise of such a discretion, I am of Opi¬ 
nion, that ten thousand deviations from 
the law of England, in particular cases, 
would form no argument for adding one 
more to the catalogue, nor would the cir¬ 
cumstance of so many previous anomalies 
make one fresh one consistent with it. 

Another argument which has had some 
influence with me. The effect of the ac¬ 
tual state of things has been forcibly re¬ 
presented with regard to British subjects 
residing in ln^jijgjwiUi or without license; 
the principles (Ugovernmcnt of the British 
and native population without the limits of 
the scat of Government are also stated; 
and then it is asked, whether the smull 
portion of the native population residing in 
Culcutta, or the other presidencies, were 
intended to he governed in a different man¬ 
ner ? To w hich I answer, that by the es¬ 
tablishment of the Supreme Courts at the 
presidencies, I conceive that it was the in¬ 


tention of tlw Legislature that both British 
and native InWl? ants, within the ordinary 
limits of the presidencies and/tbe jurisdic¬ 
tion of these courts, should enjoy the full 
benefit of English law, and consequently 
should be governed in a different manner 
from those in the provinces. It may be 
said that the power of sending British sul>- 
jeets home extends to those residing in (lie 
presidencies as well as to others: but it 
must be remarked, that tins power, aa it 
lias been exercised over the press, lias pro¬ 
bably never been in the contemplation of 
the Legislature stall. It is'K consequence 
of the discretionary power vested in the 
Government for general purposes, and the 
particular acts of the Government regard, 
iug the press have been confirmed by the 
courts of law; because it would be difficult 
for any mind to form a distinction between 
this and other cases in which individuals 
became obnoxious to the Government. 
But w liether this, or any other govern¬ 
ment, under existing circumstances, would 
deem it expedient to frame any regulation 
ielating to British subjects, restrictive of 
the piess (nakedly considered) is another 
question, and which is deserving very se- 
lious consideiation. Both in Bengal and 
elsewliere, it has been thrown out,'that 
nothing short of thq-present proposed re¬ 
gulation would be effectual to restrain even 
British subjects from writing inflammatory 
publications. Because, if the editor and 
proprietors were all Asiatics, and could 
be indemnified from the consequences of 
prosecution, British subjects might, under 
their names, write and publish things 
offensive to the ruling power. Whenever 
the period shall come when such a state of 
things is possible, and when all legal 
modes of repressing the evil shall have 
been tried in vain, it will be time enough 
to attach some weight to any argument 
which may be derived from such a source. 
Till that tune ai riies I am of opinion that 
the proposed regulation is not expedient, 
and I decline giving my voice in favour of 
its being registered. 

Judgment of the court—Regulation dis¬ 
allowed. 
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Asmumi,tt Coubt, AW. 29, 1826. 

The Minstrel .—This wa« originally a 
suit for wages brought by a mariner 
named Allick, against the owner of the 
h ®bip, for a voyage from London to New 
South Wales, ihenceto Batavia and back, 
lilfd thence to Iomdon. In the ship’s ar- 
tfifies was inserted a clause, which stipu¬ 


lated that no mariner should be entiti|ft.(o 
his discharge, until the vessel mnrdmto 
the port of London, and was safely moor¬ 
ed there; and that no mariner should be 
entitled to his wages until the cargo was 
discharged, or within twenty days after 
the vessel’s return. Ailick, however, quit, 
ted the vessel the day after her return to 
London, and on the tenth day arrested 
the ship for his wages; which the owner, 

• being 
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being dissatisfied With bk conduct on the 
voyage, refuted to pay before the period 
stipulated in the articles The cargo was 
not wholly discharged till the nineteenth 
day after the ship's arrival, when the ba¬ 
lance of wagCB was tendered to AUick’s 
proctor, who accepted it, reserving the 
question of costs, which now came on for 
argument. 

Dr. Lushington, on behalf of the owner, 
contended that, agreeably to the contract, 
the mariner was not entitled to his wages 
before the period when they tgere actually 
paid to him, and therefore prayed the 
Court to condemn the mariner in cojgs. 

Dr Jenner, on the part of the mariner, 
argued that the conditions of the articles 
were unreasonable, inasmuch as they gave 
to the owner the power of carrying the 
seamen with the vessel to all parts of the 
globe, making an hour's absence from 
the ship a ground of forfeiture of wages. 
He contended that the mariner could not 
have understood the extent of'his con¬ 
tract, and as the other seamen had received 
their wages, it was natural for his party to 
conceive himself equally entitled to his. 

The Court was of opiuion that, under 
all the circumstances of the case, the ma¬ 
riner was justified m the line of conduct 
he had adopted, and condemned the owner 
in costs. 

Dec. 18. 

The Lady CamjtbeU — This was an ac¬ 
tion brought by William Augustus Bar¬ 
ton, purser of the Lady Campbell, against 
the owner of that ship for wages, at a rate 
contracted for by Capt. Betliam, for a 
voyage from Calcutta to London. The 
services were admitted, as well as the 
amount of wages claimed ; but it appears 
that Mrs. Barton had been conveyed to 
England as a passenger on board the ship, 
at a sum stipulated for, which had not 
lieen paid; and the owners claimed to set 
off this sum against that claimed, which 
was about the same amount. 

Dr. Lushington contended that It was 
contrary to the first principles of justice, 
and to the practice of every other court, 
to debar the owners from setting off one 
stun against the other. It was also die 
practice of this Court to allow deductions 
for slops and advances. If the mariner 
gained his point in this Court, the owners 
would be driven to the Court of Chancery 
in odor to recover their claim. 

OnJtn ner, for the mariner, maintain¬ 
ed that the Court had no jurisdiction 
over contracts respecting claims for pas¬ 
sage-money. The present claim might 
be established, he conceived, in a com* of 
law. ! 

Lord Stowell. This Court cannot en¬ 
tertain the 'question. It has no jurisdic¬ 
tion. There is no instance in which the 
jurisdiction of tbia Court, in regard to 


wages, has been extended to claims of 
another kind. ItsAmsdiction must stand 
on established principles. If an easy re¬ 
medy in such a case as this w*e not to be 
found, it arose from the general state of 
the law in Ibis country. 

Wages pronounced for, with costs. 

Court or Kino's Bench, Jan. 19,1897. 

yCulcin and Others, v. Neivbvry .—Tliis 
was an action by the plaintiffs to recover 
from the defendant, one of the owners of 
the ship Benson, the value of 1851 hags 
of sugar and twelve chests of indigo, 
which had, ip the month of March 1817, 
been shipwa at Calcutta, to be conveyed 
to Lomloffm board that^ship. 

It appeared thut originally 3171 bags 
of sugar and 231 chests of indigo had 
been shipped in the Benson to be conveyed 
to Kngland, In consequence of the cap¬ 
tain having taken on I Kurd a considerable 
quantity^of wheat, which had fermented, 
the vessel became so disabled that at the 
Mauritius she was sold and broken up: 
500 hags of the sugar, and 179 chests of 
the indigo, had been transhipped in the 
Cadnpus and Ehud/clh, and delivered in 
London ; it was therefore the value of the 
residue of the original shipment that the 
plaintiffs now sought to recover. For 
the defendant it was contended, that hav¬ 
ing chartered the ship to the commander, 
Captain Bethain—a fact that the plain¬ 
tiff, were aware, of—he was discharged 
from all liability, and Captain Betliam 
was nlone answerable for any breach of 
contract between him and the plaintiffs. 
Several witnesses weretlMMalled to prove 
the sbite of the vessel rnHer departure 
from England, and duffiig her passage 
home ; and the charter-party between (be 
defendant and Captain Betham having 
been put in and read, 

It was agfeed by the counsel on both 
sides, that a vcrdict#houtd be taken for 
tl* defendant, subject to the opinion of 
the Court cm the following case • that 
the goods in question had been shipped on 
board the Benson at Calcutta, but had 
not been delivered in London pursuant 
to the hill* of lading ; but the delivery 
thereof was not prevented by any acci¬ 
dent therein named; that a contract had 
been entered into between the defendant 
amnd the captain, of which the plaintiffs 
nad notice at the time of the shipment; 
and if the Court shall be of opinion, that 
by reason of that contract, and the notice 
thereof which the plaintiff liad received, 
die defendant was not by law liable for 
the non-delivery of the' goods, dien the 
verdict to stand; but, if the Court should 
be of opinion that the contract and know, 
ledge thereof by the plaintiff did not .iw 
law release the defendant from hi* liability, ' 
then the verdict to be for the plaintiff, 

with 
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with such damages aa on reference ba 
•braid ba found entitled to. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AUSTRALIAN AGRICULTURAL COMPANY. 

The Annual General Meeting of this 
Company was held Friday, Jan. 26, at 
tlieir office, King’s Arms yard.—John 
Smith, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

Jn stating the objects of the meeting, 
the governor observed, that it was assem¬ 
bled in compliance with the provisions of 
tiie act of parliament, rather than in conse¬ 
quence of the directors having any thing 
unusual to communicate. He had the 
satisfaction to inform the courfpthat the 
prosperity of the tompany bad kept pace 
with every rational expectation, and that 
that prosperity was now rapidly advancing.' 
He had further much pleasure in assuring 
the proprietors, that the btrict inquiry 
which the court of directors had thought 
it their duty to institute into the character 


Majesty’s government, for a lease of cer¬ 
tain mines, which it was proposed the ser¬ 
vants of the company should work. To 
a lease a legal objection aroae, owing to 
the act of parliament under which the 
company had been formed; and, there¬ 
upon, the advice of the highest law autho¬ 
rities was, that the grounds in which the 
coal-mines were should be granted in fee 
to the company, and so avoid the legal 
difficulty. This mode of obtaining a title 
was carried into effect, and steam-engines, 
and all the other necessary apparatus, sent 
out. '* 

It mis then moved by Mr. Hart Davis, 
M P., and agreed to, that the report be 
printed. 

An at»tract of the company’s accounts, 
from its formation to the end of last year, 
was then read, whence it appeared that 
there had been originally 9,892 shares; 
that 608 additional shares were disposed 
of; that the second instalment amounted 
to £46,810, the third to £4,330, both of 
which, added to the first, made a total of 


of Mr. Dawson, their agent, was such as £62,592. 5s. 7d., including office fees 
proved highly creditable to that gentle- £581. 13s. 4d.; the sum expended on 
man; and fully justified the directors in sheep was £20,899. 12s.; on horses, &r. 
placing in him, as they did, the most un- &c., £1,702.16s. lOd.; and on horned 
bounded confidence. cattle £694.; that the total disbursements 

The annual report from the court of were £59,162. Is. Cd. leaving a balance of 
directors was then read. It recapitulated £3,430. 4s. Id. 

the substance of last year’s report, and I n reference to the accounts the gover- 

wMpjjMk to say the communications re- nor, Mr. Smith, observed that the office 
ceina from Mr. Dawson were such as fees were sums usually charged in such 
promised the speedy realization of the companies, and that the money derived 
company's views. He h A visited several from them went to forma fund for the 
places in New South Wales, with the pur- payment of salaries. He then observed, 
pose of selecting a tract ofiand of one mil- that Mr. Dawson had showed a becoming 
lion acres in extent, suitable to the objects caution in not too hastily fixing upon a 
of the compawfei It appealed that the tract of land until he had full opportunity 
stores, the catffi^ and the servants, sent of estiqinting every material circumstance, 
out by the company, bad arrived in safety. It would, of course, be extremely de- 
The natives had manifested every arnica- girable that the million of acres should 411 
ble disposition towards the new settlers, be together; but, on the other hand, con- 
and had given every assistance and facility siderable advantages might accrue from 
to their location. The report then pro- their lying in separate districts, for a rich 
cecded with several details respecting to alluvial soil would not be likely to pro¬ 
description of cattle sent out, and the vane- due fine wool. He concluded by saying, 
ties of sheep transmitted, with a view to that there was nothing more with which 
the production of the finest kinds of wool, the directors thought it necessary to Mou¬ 
lt also noticed the late depreciation of the ble the proprietors, 
wages of labour, though disadvantageous Thanks were then voted to the gover- 
in several respects, as likely to promote nor and directors, 
the.objects of the company. Amongst a Mr. John Smith expressed his sense of 
variety of other matter, the report contain- the honour thus conferred on him and his 
ed a statement to shew that the expense of ^brother directors. He assured the meet- 
fteight from New South Wales would not *ng that they would continue, as the 
prove so considerable as tue charges on done, to labour most assiduously f 
importing wool from Germany, as had advantage of the company, even though, 
hitherto been so much the practice with unlike some other companies, the directors 
respect to the finer kinds. The directors had neither salary nor any pecuniary ad- 
then went on to s*ate the necessity for a vantage connected with their office, 
further call of two pounds per share, and The meeting then separated after seve- 
coiKluded by adverting totoir project for ral proprietors had expressed their satis- 
»ng coal-mines r. New South Wales, faction with the management of the com- 
had been entered into with pony’s concerns, and tbtir hopes ftom the 
, Bathurst, acting on the part of his promising condition of its affairs. 
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THE SCSI OP TORE. 

Whitehall, Jan . S, 1827.—This even, 
ing, at twenty minutes past nine o'clock, 
departed this life, after a painful and pro¬ 
tracted illness, bis Royal Highness Fre¬ 
derick, Duke Of York and Albany, his 
Majesty’s next brother, to the great grief 
of his Majesty and of all the royal family. 
—[Zend. Gaz. 

THK DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Whitehall, Jan. 22. 1827.—The King 
has been pleased to direct letters patent to 
be passed under the great seal, constituting 
and appointing Field Marshal 'Arthur 
Duke of Wellington Commander- 111 - 
Chief of all his Majesty’s land forces, in 
the United Kingdom of (geat Brjjpiu and 
Ireland.—[/fad. 


/ SIR. LUSHINGTON. 

Mr. Lushiugton, at present one of the 
secretaries of the Treasury, is appointed 
Governor of Madras, but will not take 
his departure for ludia until July next, 
when it is expected that he will take his 
passage thither on board the Herald yacht. 
It is expected thal Mr. Plants, of Uie 
Foreign-office, will succeed Mr. Lusliing- 
ton at the Treasury,—[Daily Paper. 

sir John kai coi.m. 

Sir John Malcolm is appointed Gorer- 
vernor of Bombay; he proceeds upon »ome 
important mission to St. Petersburg!] and 
Persia, previously to his asauming the 
authority of governor. 

PKINCtrAI. MILT.. 

Tlie University of Cambridge conferred, 
Dec. 22, the degree of D.D., by royal 
mandate, on Mr. Mill, principal of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, 

OCHOLA R8H1FS AT aUUHOr's COLLEGE. 

Two theological scholarships, to lie de¬ 
nominated “ Bishop Heber's Church Mis¬ 
sionary Scholarships,” are to 1ms founded 
at Bishop’s College, Calcutta, by the 
desire and at the expense of the Churchy 
Missionary Society. 

BURMESE STATE CARRIAGE. 

^This splendid specimen of eastern magi 
nHrcnce, which during the last season 
was exhibited at the Egyptian Hail, Pic¬ 
cadilly, has been sold by auction for the 
sum of 1,000 guineas. 

STORM ON THE HUTCH COAST. * 

Brussels papers mention the melancholy 
fact of the loss of the Wauanmr, Dutch 
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man-of-war, of seventy-four guns, Capt 
Spongier, with upwards of 1,000 troops 
on board, hound to Batavia, under Major 
Cox Van Spengler. The Wassemrr sailed 
from the Texel on die 12th Jan., and was 
stranded in die storm uf the 12th, I-tth, 
and 15th, off Egmond, on the coast of 
Holland. 

The following particulars of the loss are 
given in a letter dated Haarlem, January 
19:— 

<( After having suffered great damAgc, 
especially the falling of the main-mast, 
and in vain endeavoured to come to an 
anchor, all the cables having broken, the 
ship seemB^to have drifted at the mercy of 
the w aves, and struck on the third bank, 
north of Egmond. 'flic first shocks were 
so violent, that the hold was in an instant 
filled with water, and a number of per 
sons, supposed to be about sixty or seven¬ 
ty, wfcrc drowned. When they approach¬ 
ed the coast, and were in sight of ihc 
light houses, they find guns as signals of 
distress, and took measures to carry n rope 
onshore. They Inlicve that a hogshead, 
to which a rope was fastened, did get on 
shore, hut fell into wrong hands. Lieu¬ 
tenant Muntz made a fruitless attempt to 
get on shore with seme men, and it is feared 
he perished... Sortie other persons got on 
shore in the barge and a couple of boats, 
but without being able to fix a rope from 
tlic ship to the shore." The Mfcty^fidat 
could -not get through the breakers, ; but 
saved some men who had fallen overboard 
from the barfe. During the whole of 
Tuesday the people on board hoped in 
vain that one of the fishing-boats, of which 
there were numbers a^JSgmond., would 
come out, and it wafjBjipt till Tuesday 
night that an attemprms made by Mr. 
Krapp Heilingman, receiver of taxes, 
with qgiink belonging to* M. Medebrink, 
and with his permission. He had the 
good fortune to reach the wreck, and to 
save as mdny persons as his vessel would 
guild. 

” The governor of North Holland has 
taken every practicable means to maintain 
order, and to relieve those who are saved, 
and who are in the mn<t deplorable condi¬ 
tion. Several vessels were sent as soon os 
possible from the Texel, which in the 
course of Wednesday brought off the re¬ 
mainder of the people. The weather be. 
ing favodfcble, the wreck has kept toge¬ 
ther longer than was expected, so that 
boats got to it yesterday, and succeeded, 
as we hear, in saving some goods. It is 
hoped, that the number of those who have 
lost their lives does not much exceed a 
hundred; that Lieutenant Munts is the 
only naval officer who has perished ; and 
that all the officers of the troops have got 
on shore.” 

2 R 
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A fine new ship, the Scheldt, built at 
Antwerp, has been stranded, during the 
storm, on the shoal at Kaloot. It seems 
that it arrived at Flushing to take troops 
on board for Batavia, but was driven from 
its anchorage by the tempest of the 14th 
Jan., and carried as far as Terncuzen, 
where it stranded. The troops had not 
embarked. 

HONORARY 014TINCTIONS TO OFFICERS. 

Whitehall, Dec. 26, 1826. 

His Majesty has been pleased to nomi¬ 
nate and appoint Maj, Gen. Sir Arch. 
Campsem, Knight Commander of the 
Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, to be a Knight Grand Cioss of the 
said Most Honourable Military Ortjer. 

His Majesty has further been plensed to 
nominate and appoint Msj Gen. Thomas 
Ufysfli, M.ij. Gen Jasper Nicoi.ls, and 
Maj Gen Sir Samufl F. Whitting ham, 
Knt. (Quaitcr Master General), Com¬ 
panions of the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath, to be Knights Com¬ 
manders of the said Order. 

His Majesty has also been pleased to 
nominate and appoint the undermentioned 
officers, belonging to Hi& Majesty’s naval 
and military Ibices, to lie Cmnpanions of 
the said Order: 

Colonel John M‘Combe, 14th Foot. 

Colonel Willoughby Cotton, 47th Foot. 

Lieut, Col. UeoTge M‘Gregor, 09th Foot (Acting 
Ac|j. Gen.) 

Lieut. Col. R. George F.lrlngton, 47th Foot. 

Lieut. Col. J. W. Mallett, 80th (late 89th) Foot. 

Lieut. Col. William Smelt, 41st Foot. 

Lieut. Col. Michael Childers, 11th Drags. 

Lieut. Cul. John Rftm- O’Donaghue, 4"lh Foot 

Lieut. Col. Henry Godwin, 41st Foot. 

Lieut. Col. Hon. John Finch, h. p. unattached. 

Lieut. Col. Robert H. Sale, 13th Foot. # 

Capt. Henry-Dude Chads, Royal Navv. 

C'apt. Fred. Marryatt, Royal Navy. 

Lieut Col. William Frith, 38th Foot 

Lieut. Col. Francis Fuller, 51th Foot. 

Lieut Col. Mathias Eversrd, 14th Foot ^ 

Lieut Col. Cecil Bishopp, 14th Font. 

Major James I>. Bouden, 89th Foot. 

Major Peter L. Chambers, 41st Foot 

Major George Thornhill, 13th Foot. 

Major William H. Dermic, 13th Foot. 

Commander G. F. Ryves, Ilnyal Navy. 

Hia Majesty lias been* pleased to nomi- 
iwtu and appoint the undermentioned offi¬ 
cers, in the service of the Last-fftdia Com¬ 
pany, to be Companions of the Most Ho¬ 
nourable Military Order of the Bath : 

Lieut. Col. R. Stevenson, 1st Bengal N.t, 

Lieut. Col. Win. Richards, Bengal N.t. 

Lieut* C«,l. Jas. Brndie, 181 h Madras N.I. 

Lieut.Co). T. Whitehead. 41st N.I. 

Lieut Col. Ale\. Fur, 10th Madras N.I. 

Lieut. Col. Clements Browne, Bengal Artil. 

Col. E. W. Snow. 23d Madras N.I. 


Lieut Col. C. S. Fagan, 44th Bengal N.I. 

Lieut. CoL Alfred Richard*, 34th Bengal N.L 
Lieut Col. S. Nation, 23d Bengal N.L 
Lieut Col. B. B. Parlby, 30th Madras N.I. 
Lieut. Col. C. Hopkinson, Madras Artil. 

Lieut Col. J. Delamain, 68th Bengal N.L 
Lieut Col. T. Wilson, 28th Bengal N.I. 

Lieut. Col. G. Pollock, Bengal Artil. 

Lieut Col. H. S. Pepper, 6th Bengal N.I. 

Lieut. CoL W. C. Baddelcy, 29th Bengal N.L 
Lieut. Col. Jas. Wahab, Madras N.I. 

Lieut Col. J. Skinner, Bengal Irreg. Cav. 

Major C. Bowyer, 00th Bengal N.I. 

Major R. if Evans, 22d Madras N.I. 

Mtyor W. I*. Watson, 43d Bengal N.L 
Major G. Hunter, 41st Bengal N.I. 

Whitehall. Jan. 18, 1887. 

His Majesty has been plensed to nomi¬ 
nate and appoiut Major Gen. Sir Thos. 
M'MaAon, Bd*t., to be a Knight Com¬ 
mander of the Most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath. 

His Majesty has been pleased to nomi¬ 
nate and appoint the undermentioned offi¬ 
cers of the East-India Company’s service, 
j ns. Lieut. Gen. Thus. Bowsku, and Major 
Gen. John AaNorn, Comjianionsof the 
Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, to be Knights Commanders of the 
said Most Honourable Military Order. 


honorary iiistivctions to conrs. 

War Ojjhe, J),;. 28, 1826. 

His Majesty has been pleased to ap- 
jirovc of the 84th Foot bearing on its co¬ 
lours and apjiointmeuts, in addition to 
any otliei badges or devices which may 
have heretofore been granted to that regi¬ 
ment. the word “ India," in commemora¬ 
tion of its services in that part of the 
world, from the year 1796 to 1819 

Ilis Majesty has been pleased to approve 
of the undermentioned regiments bearing 
on their colours and appointments, in addi¬ 
tion to any other badges or devices which 
may have heretofore been granted to these 
regimeuLs, the word “ jtva" in commemo¬ 
ration of (heir services during the late Bur¬ 
mese war.—1st Foot, 2d bat.; 13th Foot; 
38th Foot; 41st Foot; 44th Foot; 4.7th 
Foot; 47th Foot; 54th Foot; 87th Foot; 

*89th Foot. 

His Majesty has lieen pleased to approve 
of the regiments undermentioned bearing 
on their colours and appointments, in ad¬ 
dition to any other badges or devices wtteh 
have been heretofore granted to those regi¬ 
ments, the word “ Hhurtpare ,” in com¬ 
memoration of their services in the assault 
and capture of the fortified town and cita¬ 
del of Bhurtporc, in the month of January 
1826:—11th Light Drags; 16th ditto; 
14th Foot; 59th Foot. 
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PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 

(SERVING IN THE east). 

4th L. Dr. Unit. J. Robinson to be rapt by 
purch., v. Nepean prom.; C. B. N. Ogle to be 
lleut. by purcb.. v. Robin ton (both 14 Dec.); E. 
Scott to be corn, by purch.. v. Harvey prom. (26 
Dec.) 

11(5 L. Dr. Assist.surg. F. Sicvwrlght, from 69th 
F., to be assist, surg., v. Campbell app. to Staff 
(21 Dec.) 

13(5 L. Dr. R. Miller to be com. by purcb., v. 
Hooper app. to 6th Dr. (21 Dec.); R. Hume to be 
com. by purcb., v. Hodge app. to Uth Dr. Gu. (30 
Dec.) 

lGWi I,. Dr. H. Brooks to be com. by purcb., v. 
Van prom. (20 Dec.) 

3d Foot. I.lent G. R. Carnac to be cept. by 
purrh , \. Wright, who ret*. (14 Dec.); Lieut. B. 
II. Burrhel) to berapt. by purcb.. v. Munro, who 
rets.; 2(1-1.leut \. Irvine, from Ccyl. Regt, to be 
ena., v. Dc Blaquiere prom, in 4Uth F. (both 30 
Dec.) 

6th Foot. J. M. Srhnell to be en*. by purrh., v. 
Connor prom. (14 Dec.) 

lM Font. J. W. P. Audain to be en#., v. Smith 
dec. (14 Dec.) 

20(5 Foot. Ma) H. Barrington, from h. p. 100th 
F., to be ma)., v. Cunt prom.; Capt. T. King, 
from h. p. 35th F , to be capt., v. F. Champagne, 
who exch. (both 10th Dec.) 

41st Foot. Lieut. A. Guinness to be capt by 
purch., v. Crole prom.: H. W. D. Flam stead to 
he cns. by purch., v. Vaughan prom, (both 30 
Dec.) 

44(5 Foot. En*. E. Chambers, from Uth F., to 
he lleut. bypurch., v. Dalwpy, who rets. (30 Dec.) 

45 th Font. Lleut. J. Grant to be capt, v. Ander¬ 
son dec. (14 Dec.) * 

46(5 Foot. Ens. .1. Davies to lie lleut. by purch., 
v. PaThcr prom.; W.C. Fisher to he ens. by purch., 
v. Davie* (both 14 Dec.); Ens. P. T. do Blaquiere, 
from 3d F., to be lleut. by purch., v. Taylor 
prom.; R. J. Edmonds to be ens. by purcb., v. 
Wall prom, (both 30 Dec.) 

48 th Font. Paym. J. O'Keefe, from 12th F., to 
be paym., v. T. Murray, ret on h. p. (28 Dec.) 

64(5 Foot. Lleut. Hon. A. Harley, from 32d F., 
to be lleut., v. E. Nugent, who Tets. on h. p.; J. 
R. Turner to be ens. by purch., v, Johnson prom, 
(both 14 Dec.); Lleut J. G. Hall, from b. p., to 
be lleut, v. H. R. Clarke, who exch. (26 Dec.) 

78(5 Foot. Ens. E. Aiwsey to be lleut by purrh., 
v. Hawley prom.; F. Smith to be cns. by purch., 
v. Pawsey (both 30th Dec.) 

83if Foot. Ens. W. Bell to be lleut. by purch., v. 
Hodgson prom.; G. Blakeney to be ens. by purcb., 
v. Bel) (both 30 Dec.) 

97ttFoe(. Capt. T. Lynch to be maj. by purch., 
v. CriSs. who rets. (30 Dec.); Capt. W. Snow, 
from h. p. 3d F., to be rapt., v. Reeves, whoso 
app. has not taken place (21 Dec.) 

Ceylon Regt. Lieut P. B. Reytie to be capt by 
purch., v. Parker, who rets. (21 Dec.); 2d-Lleut 
E. M'Vicar to be lst-lieut., v. Fellowes dec. (10 
Apr.); B. E. Layard to be 8d-IIeut., v. M'Vicar 
(21 Dec.); J. B. Thomas to be 2d-lieut by purch., 
v. Irvine app. to 3d F. (30 Dec.) 
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Breeet. M*j. Jr J. Snodgrass, upon h. p„ mil. 
sec. to May. Gen. Sir Arch. Campbell, to be Ueut. 
col. In army (25 Dec.); Maj. H. Dwyer, upon h. 
p. unattached, late aide-de-camp to late Marquis 
of Hastings, to be Ueut. col. In army (10 Jan. 27.) 

Attowod to iitpoet of thoir half-pay. Lleut C. 
Munro, 45th F. (26 Dec.); Lleut. R. Fits Gibbon, 
W P.; Capt. St J. W. Lucas, 07th F. ( 3 Q Dec.) 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrival). 

Jan. 13. Darius, Brown, from Bombay 7th 
Aug.; at Deal— lSe-i^essie, Winter, from Cape 
of Good Hope Jth Nov.; off Margate—also Arr- 
thum, Hamilton, from Singapore 20th Aug.; at 
Deal—21. FMza Jane, from the Mauritius 6th 
Oct.; off Plymouth. 


Liverpool.—4. Bridgruviter, Mandennn, and Low- 
ther Cattle, Baker, both for Bombay and China; 
from Deal —15. Mariner, Norworthy, for N. S. 
Wales; from Cove of Cork.~ 17 . Atlas, Hlne, for 
Bombay Bnd China; Thames, Warring, for Ben¬ 
gal; Ctrsar, Watt, for Madras and Bengal; Har¬ 
riet, Klndley, for Bengal; Sir Fshvard Paget, 
GenTy, for Madras and Bengal; Countess of Hat- 
rovrt, Harrison, for N. S. Wales; Dentnatk Hill, 
Foreman, for ditto, and Madeline, foghlnn, for 
theMaurlttua; alrfrom Portsmouth—also Mar cully, 
Crews, for Bengal; and Craigiemr, Ray, for the 
Cape and Mauritius; both from Deal.—20. Hsre- 
fordshtie, Whiteman, for Bengal anil China; He- 
pulse, Grlhble, for ditto; and Triumph, Green, 
for Bio, Cape, and Bombay; all from Deal—21. 
Duke of York, Locke, for Bengal end China; 
from Deal- also General Palmer, Truscott, for 
Madras; from Portsmouth. 

PASSENGKB8 PllOH^IN 

Per Nimrod, from Penang: Master T. G. Wil¬ 
liams. * 

P«i JesXe, from the Cape: Jas. Carfrae, Esq.; 
Capt. Tho*. T. Harrington; Dr. Tedley, ‘Iflth 
Regt; Mrs. Pugh; Miss Hart; Mr. Wyke; Mr. 
Dennis; two steerage passengers; three servants. 

Per KlhaJane, from the Mauritius: Capt Kll- 
gou', late of the Venue ; Mr. Beddard; Mr. Stef¬ 
fens 


PASSENGERS TO INniA. 

Per Atlas, for Bombay: Mrs. Norris; Miss 
(gtfllne; Mrs. Stirling; Mr. F.. Luke, solicitor; 
Lieut Stirling; Ens. £. T. S. Bond; Messrs. P. 
Shaw, F. Christall, W. S. Nettlefbrd, and J. W. 
Hockln, rwlef) Mesas. J. Wood, K. D. Swan, 

and C. W. Down, for the H.C.’s marine_For St 

Helena; The Rev. R. Boys, chaplain; Mr. A. 
Beale; Mr. J. W.'Hoar, organist 
Per Rrklgru/ater, for Bombay; Mi*. B. M. Al¬ 
len (wife of Lieut. Allen) and son; Mr*. A. Kings¬ 
bury (wife of Lleut. Kingsbury) and three daugh¬ 
ters ; Em. C. St. Thomas, re'umlng to Bombay: 
Mr. H.W. Morris, solicitor; Mr. A. Arnott, aasit 
surg.; Messrs. H. S. Gunter; C. Andrews, R. D. 
Stuart, and W. Baker, cadets; Capt. Bonafey, 
Lleut Allen, Lleut Hill, Ens. Curtis, Ens. Lam- 
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Depai hires. 

Jan.S. Harvey, Peach, for N. S. Wales; from 
4) Deal.—3. Indian Chief, Gill, for Bengal; from 
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ley, and Ena. Johnaon, H.M.’stith Foot; Lieut. 
Kingsbury, H.M.'a 3d Foot ; KM loldien, H.M.’a 
service; 34 soldiers’ wlvei i 10 children. 

Per Lowther Ctutla, tat Bombay • Mr*. Whlih 
(wife of Lieut. Col. Whish); L’apt. and Mrs. John 
Saunders, returning to Bombay; Lieut. Col. 
Whish, Ms]. O. Tweedy, and Capt. Hurle, re¬ 
turning to their duty; Kev. H. Jeffery*, chaplain, 
and lady; Miss Elisa Jury; Mr. D. B. Smith, so¬ 
licitor; Mr. J. Black, assist, surg ; Mr. J. Turner, 
veterinary surg.; Messrs. Came, Macan, and Bate, 
cadets; Messrs. Nott and Jenkins, voluntees, H. 
C.'s marine; 300 soldiers, H.C.’s service; 19 sol¬ 
diers’ wives. 

Par Herefordshire , for Bengal and China: Mrs. 
Norman; Lieut. L. Hull, H.C.’sservice; Messrs. 
J. Hoppe and T. O’Berne, cadets; Capt. Temple, 
and Ensigns Fenwick and Chambers, of H.M.'a 
14th Foot; Ensigns Norman and Stock, of H.M.'a 
31st Foot; 173 soldiers of H. M.'s 14th, 31st, and 
38th regts. of Foot; 22 females, wives of ditto; 
18 children. 

Per Duke of York, for Bengal and China: Sir - 
Edward Ryan, recently appointed judge of the 
Supreme Court, Calcutta; Lady Ryan; Miss E. 
Whitmore; Mr. R. Bird; Mrs. Elisa Little; 
Messrs. C. Taylor, T. Scott, R. Trotter, and A. 
Udney, writers; Messrs. T. Ramsay and J. M. 
Morgan, cadets; Capt. Llnlett, Lieut. Meredith, 
and Ensigns Greeson and Rawlins, of H.M’s 13th 
Foot; Comets Toone and Reynolds, of.lLM.'s 
11th L. Dr.; 175 soldiers of H.M.'s 13th Foot, 
llth L. Dr., and Kith Lancers; S3 females, wives 
of ditto; 8 children. F 


MISCELLANFOUS NOTICES. 

The Sir Godfrey Webster, late Rennoldaon, from 
Singapore to London, was condemned at the Man- 
rltluson 15th Oct. 

The Mercury (whaler), M’Nslly, has been con¬ 
demned at the Mauritius as unseaworthy. 

The Arethwm and Manilla Packet were lost in 
Torres Straits prenloui to the 18th at August. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES,^AND 
DEATHS. 

Dec. 30. In Manchester Street, the lady of Capt. 

J. C. Whiteman, Hon. Company’s service, of a 
daughter. 

Jan. 1. At the Principal's Lodge, East-India Col¬ 
lege, Halleybury, Herts, the lady of the Rev. 
Dr Batten, of a son. 

— At Barlns Place, near Exeter, the lady of G._ 
Vrlgnon, Esq , late of Calcutta, of a son. W 

3* At Chatham, the la<% of Maj. Somerville, 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s servii c, of a *on. 

37. The lady of George Owen, ttq., of the Se¬ 
cretary’s Office, East-lndia House, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 10. At Naughton-House, Fifeshlre, W. 
Burnett, Esq., of the Bombay army, to Isabella 
Morlson, only daughter of A. Pitcairn, Esq., of 
Piteulto. 

flf 

28. At Clapham butrey, William Bruce, jun., 
son of Joseph Brine, Esq., of Ghaseepore, East- 


Indies, to Harriet, eldeat daughter of Mr. W. Ter¬ 
ry, of Clapham. 

Jan. 1. At Edinburgh, F. Suter, Esq., of Bhn- 
llpltam, East-Indies, to Elisa, second daughter of 
the late Mr. M'Lean, of Forres. 

3. At Southampton, Capt. G. Farh, of the Ma¬ 
dras Cavalry, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Mr. R. Buckland, of that place. 

— At Edinburgh, C. F Hunter, Esq., of Cal- 
cutta, to Jane Napier, only daughter of the late 
W. A. Kellett, Esq., of Cork. 

9. At Ox ted, near Gods tone, Surrey, Mr. Clay¬ 
ton, of Dray's-Inn Square, solicitor, to Emily, 
eldeat daughter of the late LlcutCol. F, W. Beilis, 
of the Hon. East-lndla Company’s service, 

13. C. Davidson, of Brabant Court, to Caroline 
Frances, eldest daughter of Maj. Haswell, for¬ 
merly of the 3d Foot. 

DEATHS. 

Dec. 31. In James Street, Buckingham Gate, 
William Gifford, Esq., late editor of the Quarterly 
Review, in his 71st year. 

Jan. 1. Mrs. Bunn, of Webb’s County Terrace, 
Kent Rood, relict of the late Capt. Bunn, of the 
Hon. E. I. Company's service. 

2. At Shepperton, Middlesex, Dr. John Mason 
Good, M.D., F.R.S., &e„ after a few days’ Ill¬ 
ness. 

4. At Davenport, Mr). Gen. Sir Charles Hollo¬ 
way, late of the Royal Engineers, aged 77- 

9. In Warren Street, Fitsroy Square, Mbs Elisa¬ 
beth O. Beager, well known In the literary world 
by the publication of many biographical and his¬ 
torical works 

10. In Great Coram Street, Dr. John Jones, au¬ 
thor of the Greek Lexicon, and Other learned 
works. 

15. At Walworth, Mr. Gilbert Jerdan, second 
son of the lat^John Jerdan, Esq., of Kelso, and 
brother of the late Lieut. Col. Jerdan, of Bombay. 

17. Johanna Catherine, the wife of Capt. T. D. 
Burrowes, 4th Light Drugs. 

81. At Hoddesdon, General Adolphus Harris, 
aged 83. 

S3. At his house, in Rockingham Row, Capt. 
Wm. Clark, of the East-lndla ship George, aged 39. 

S3. In York Terrace, Regent's Park, Mn.Grant, 
widow of Chas. Grant, Esq., late one of the Di¬ 
rectors of the East-lndla Company. 

— At Level Hill Cottage, Berks, James Cum- 
ming. Esq., F.S.A., and late of the office of the 
Board of Commissionen tag the AfiUre of India, 
in his 50th year, 

85. At Islington, the Rev. John Evans, LL.D., 
author of the " Sketch of the Denomlnotions 'of 
the Christian World,” and of numerous other 
works. 

36. In Cadogan Place, Frederick, the son of 
Lieut. Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor. 

— In Bryans tone Square, James Allen, the in¬ 
fant ton of Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P. 

Lately. In London, on his way to Ireland, Capt. 
E. A. Evanson, at the Mth Foot, son of Aider- 
man Evanson, of Cork. 

— At sea, homeward-bound from Bombay, R, 
A. Walker, assJsLsuig. la the H.C.’s ship Edin¬ 
burgh. 
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GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


For Sale 7 February—Prompt 11 May. 

Company’s. —Mocha Coffee—Sugar. 

Licensed. —Coffee—Sugar—Rice. 

For Sale 13 February—Prompt 4 May. 

Company's .—Saltpetre—Pepper. 

licensed. —Saltpetre—Pepper—White Pepper— 
Cinnamon— Mace—Nutmeg* — Cassia Lignea— 
Cassia Buds—Sago—Arrow Root. 

For Sale 15 February — Prompt 4 May. 

Licensed and Private-Trade. —Aloes—Rhubarb— 
Myrrh—Camphor—Cum Animl—Gum Babool— 
Cum Copal—Cum Benjamin—Cum Ammoniac— 
Olibanum—Borax—Terra Japonlca—Senna—Sen¬ 
na Leaves—Csrdemoms—Gsjangala—Betel Nuts— 
Bees'-Wax—Citrate of Limb—Shellac—Castor OH 
—Oil of Cassia—Oil of Mace. 

For Sale 16 Februar y—Pro mpt 4 May. 

Licensed. —Annatto Seeds—Barilla—Cochineal- 
Safflower—Turmeric—Gum Arabic—Lae Dye — 
Seed Lac—Galls—Munjeet—Sapan Wood. 

For Sale 19 February—Prompt B June. 

Company’s .— Bengal Raw Silk. 

Private-Trade .—China, Bengal, and Penian Raw 
Silk. 

For Sale SO February—Prompt 4 May. 

Licensed. —Ivory—Elephants' Teeth—Tortoise¬ 
shell—Paddy Bird Feathers—Cane Floor Mata— 
Bamboo Canes—Rattans—Wood—Ebony—Sandal 
Wood—Hemp—Jute Hemp—Soy. 

For Sale 6 Ma r c h — P rompt 1 June . 

Tea. — Bohea, 750,000 lb.; Congou, Pekoe, and 
Souchong, 5,350,000 fix; Twankay and Hyson 
Skin, 1,200,000lb; Hyson, 200,000fix—Total, In¬ 
cluding Private-Trade, 7,500,000 fix 

For Sale 14 March—Prompt 8 June. 

Company’s .—Bengal and Coast Piece Goods. 

Private-Trade —Longcloths—Blue Sallampore* 
—Baftaee—Nankeens—Bnndannoes—Neckcloths 

—Shawls—Shawl Handkerchie fs.Sc arfs—Crape 

Scarfs—Crape Gown Piece*. 


The Court of Directors have given notice. That 
the Goods to be put up at the Quarterly Sale In 
February next, will he arranged in the following 
order:— 

On Tuesday, the 13tA February.— Saltpetre, also 
Pepper, Cinnamon, Cloves, Nutmegs, Mace, Cas¬ 
sia, Cassia Buds, Ginger, Arrow Root, Sago, and 
the like Groceries. 

On Thursday, the 15th February.— Aloes, Ann!, 
seed, Arsenic, AssafaeUda, Bark, Bees'-Wax, Betel 
Nuts, Borax and Tlncal, Camboglum, Camphire, 
Cardamoms, Castor Beans, Castor Oil, Cayenne 
Pepper, Chillies, China Root, Cinnabar or Ver¬ 
million, Coculu* Indlcus, Columho Root, Cubebs, 
Cummin Seed, Dragon’s Blood, Frankincense, 
Galanga Root, Galbanum, Gum Ammoniac, Gum 
Animl or Copal, Gum Benjamin, Gum Kino, Gum 
Mastich, Gum Myrrh, Gum Olibanum, Gum Tra- 
gacanth. Gum Unrated, Lichen or Most, Long 
Pepper, Musk, Nux Vomica, Oils Chemical, Oil 
of Cocoa Nut, Opium, Rhubarb, Sal Ammoniac, 
Sealing-Wax, Seeds of all kiqds, Senna, Shellac, 
Tamarinds, Terra Japonlca, Ultramarine, and 
Zedoaria, and the like Drugs. 

On Friday, the 16th February*— Alum, Annatto, 
Cochineal, Galls, Gum Arabic, Gum Ssnaga, Lac 
Lake, lac Dye, Munjeet, Myrabolanes, Pune, 
Red Saunders Wood, Safflower, Sapan Wood, 
Seed lac, Stlcklac, Soap, Kelp, Barilla, Alkali and 
Soda, Turmeric, all Woods Cor Dyeing, and the 
like Dry Saltcries. 

On Tuesday, the 30th February .—Hemp and 
Sunn, Canes and Sticks, China Ware, Coque-de- 
perle. Fans, Ink, t Mats, Lacquered Ware, Fea¬ 
thers, Mother-o’-Pearl Ware, Paper, Soy, Cor¬ 
nelian, Agates, Amrngoe Stones, Bead* and Manu¬ 
factures of ditto, also Coral Beads, Cowries, Ele¬ 
phants* Teeth and Sea Horgg Teeth, Hides, Buf¬ 
falo Homs and Tips, Mother-o*-Pearl Shells, 
Rattans, Sandal Wood, Skins, Talc or Uhruc, 
Tin, Tortoiseshell, Tutenague, Ebony Wood, and 
all Wooda not used by Dyers, and the like kinds 
of general' M erchandlse. 

The same order will he observed m all future 
Quarterly Sales. 


LONDON MARKETS—-.Am. 26. 


Sudan.— The demand for Muscovades 
haa rather increased, Imt there is no altera¬ 
tion in the currency—the market is exceed¬ 
ingly firm. 

In foreign or East-India Sugars there 
is nothing new to report, The public sale 
of nearly 6,000 bags of Mauritius went off 
freely at full prices (64s. for brown, up to 
61s. 6d. for grey) except the Sugars about 
66s. and 57s. which went rather lower. 

A private contract for 500chest* white 


Havannah, a nRddling parcel, took place 
to day afe45s. 

Indigo.— Hie indigo sale is approaching 
to a conclusion; 6,018 chests are this night 
gone through, and the report may now be 
satisfactorily given. The low Oude is 4d. 
to 9d higher than last sale, the fine Is. a 
Is. 6d. higher; the Bengal mid. ia 2s. a 
2s. 6d. per lb. higher; the fine Is. 6d. to 
gf. advanced on the prices of last sale. 

Cotton.— Tlie Cotton Market is very 

languid; 
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languid; the purchases for the week end¬ 
ing last night inclusive consist of 

160 Surat.5*d a .54(1. 

200 Madras.5$d it 5|d. 

SO Bengal at.sjd a 5*d. 

130 Egyptian. ..7$d. Duty pud. 
Tka,—B obeas very heavy; Congous 
and Twnnknys not so brisk as last week; 
low Hysons much in demand and fetching 
Sd. advance. 


IF n. 18*7. 

SALTrrraa —Tlie prices of Saltpetre 
continue to fluctuate considerably as the 
repeats of peace or war prevail, or rather 
as the price of English Stocks rise or fail, 
the variation of which have always been 
attended with the exactly opposite effect 
on die prices of Saltpetre. There has 
been some business at the highest rate in¬ 
serted, and the market was exceedingly 
firm. 


Home Intelligence. 
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PRICE CURRENT, Jan. 26. 

fAtr-iKnu FROnucic. 

£. * d. 


£. *. d. 


£. ». d. 

a o o 



2 10 
2 8 



Cotton. Surat 

— Madras 

— B«*ja 

—— Bourbon ■ ■ • . 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Abet. Epstfca ■ 

Annlsaeds, star ■ 

Boras, Rcfloed 
— Unrefined, or Tlocal 8 

Camphlro.0 

Cardamoms, Malabar lb I) 
— Ceylon ... <> 

Caaaia Buds . cm. 0 

-l.lgnea 

Castor oil 

China Rout • • ca 

Coculu* Indiras. 

Dragon’* Blood. 

Gum Ammonlac^lunip 

-Arabic • ■ .V.. 

Anafoctlda 

— Benjamin ■ ■ ■ 

—. Antml ■ 

-Gambogium... 

— Myrrh ■ • ..... 

. Ollbenum 


.lb 


0 0 
3 10 
6 0 
fl 0 
0 0 
6 0 
1 0 
0 0 
S 10 0 
0 0 6 
1 lb 0 
3 0 0 
U 0 
0 ft 
ft 0 


— s 

— 10 0 0 


3 
3 

1 
J 

s 

3 
1ft 
3 0 
2 0 


010 
fl 6 
0 1 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
o o 
0 
0 


—,20 0 0 

— H 0 0 

— 30ft 

— 4 10 0 

— 30 ft 0 
-600 

— 2 * 0 0 
— 10 0 
— 4 10 


G*ll*, Blue. 

Indigo, Floe Blue.ft 

— fine Purple and Violet 

-Good do, do. 

-. Mid. do. do. 

-Fine Copper. 

— Good do. dfl • 

*— Mid. do. do. 

— Old. Violet and Comer 
—— Oudefta&gtLord. dk.vlt 

-Mid; tad wd. sandy do. 

—— Gd. ord. held darkCop. 

-Ord. hvy. hdsndy. do. 

Rice, Bengal White-. ■ 4 «rwt 0 43 

—— Patna. o 18 

Safflower. . ... 8# 

Sago.0 13 

Saltpetre ... ... 13 

Silk, Bengal Skein ... lb 0 8 

-— Novi.0 11 

-Ditto White. ft II 

— China ■ • ft 14 

Spice*, Cinnamon ... lb 0 4 

— Clove* • • . 0 2 

— Mace . 0 4 

— Nutmeg* ••• .02 

—— Ginger cwt. 0 15 

— Pepper, Black ft 0 0 

-White. 

Sugar, Bengal cwt 

-Slam and China ■ • • 

Mauritius 


£ *. d. 


P 


0 18 
1 1 
8 0 
1 3 
1 9 


— 098 


Tea, Bohea. 


1b 


0 2 10 
1 13 0 
1 11 0 
1 6 0 
0 1 0 


0 

0 17 

o°, 7 

o a 

o 4 
1 5 
0 0 
0 3 2 

1 W 0 

2 0 8 
1 10 0 
0 2 0 


Kino. 

.. . . 

14 

0 

0 


16 

0 

0 

— Congou 

... 

0 

2 2 

— 

0 

3 5 

Lac Lake • • • 

- ft 

0 

1 

0 





— Souchong . . 


0 

3 3 

— 

0 

4 8 

— Dye. 

. . 

0 

4 

4 





— Camimt 

. . . 

0 

3 0 


0 

3 5 

-Shell 

rwt 

2 10 

0 

■p 

5 

0 

0 

-Twankay 


0 

3 ft 

— 

0 

3 10 

— Stick • • 

. • . 

2 

0 

0 

_ 

3 

0 

0 

— Pekoe . 

• set 






Musk, China - 

ox. 

0 

ft 

9 


0 10 

0 

—— Hyson Skin ■ 

s 

0 

2 10 


0 

3 11 

OU, Canla. • 

ox. 

0 

0 

3 

_ 

0 

0 

6 

Hyson • . 

.. 

0 

4 9 


0 

5 ft 

— Cinnamon ■ • 

. 

0 

ft 

0 





— Young Hyson • ■ 

... 

o 

4 0 

— 

0 

4 3 

— Cloves • • 
-- Mace . 

.. .ft 

0 

0 

1 

0 

6 

3 

— 

0 

2 

0 

—- Gunpowder *» • 
Tortobexnefl * * 

‘ * ' 

0 

1 

4 10 
3 0 

— 

0 5 5 
810 0 

-Nutmeg* 

. 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Wood, Sanders Red 

■ ton 

8 

0 0 

mm 

» 

0 0 

Opium. 

Rhubarb .. 

*• 

• i 

0 

1 

C 

_ 

0 

3 

0 

AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 




Sal AmmonhM 

cwt. 

3 

0 

0 

— 

3 10 

0 

Oil, Southern . . 

> ton 30 

0 0 


35 

0 0 

Sanaa ■ ■ ■ 

■ fh 

0 

0 11 


0 

2 

0 

— Snerm • ... 

-Head Matter . 


60 

0 0 



Turmeric, Java ■ ■ 

cwt. 

1 13 

0 





. . . 

74 

0 0 




— Bengal . 

• . . 

1 

0 

0 


1 

8 

0 

Wool . 

■ ft 





-China • • 

.. 

1 10 

0 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Wood, BlueGum. • 

• ton 

0 

7 18 


0 

B 10 

Gaik, in Son* .... 

.. . 

4 

fl 

0 





— Cedar. 

0 

0 4 

— 

0 

0 5 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 

From the 26th of December 18£6, to the 25th of January 1827. 




















































ASIATIC JOURNAL 


FOR 

MARQP, 1827. 


Original Communication*. 

SfC. $c. S)C. 


THE BOftBAY PRESS. 

Tw refusal of the Supreme Court of Bombay to register a rule or or. 
dinaoee passed by the local government for the regulation of the press at that 
presidency has given birth to sundry exaggerated rerSxions, expressed in 
tumid anu magniloquent terms, calculated to excite a belief that some flagrant 
act of despotism had been attempted by the government, which the firmness of 
the judges had defeated. A few observations seem, therefore, necessary to put 
the subject upon its proper footing. 

It appears that the home government (<>. the Court of Directors and Board 
of Control^ conceiving it to be convenient and proper that the same reguia. 
tions which had been applied to the press in Bengal, the expediency of which 
had been fully recognised by a solemn decision of the Privy Council, should be 
extended to* publications at the other presidencies, recommenced that the 
aforesaid regulation should be adopted, and proposed for registration in the 
Supreme Court of Bombay, in order that it might have the effect of law. 
Two of the three judges refused to allow its registration, conceiving that li 
was uncalled for by the existing state of the Bombay press. The preamble 
of the Calcutta regulation sets forth, as the ground upon, which that r*- 
goSattmi was intrwlaced, the state of the press at that prqs^Uncy, whereby 
matters tending to bring the government, as by lew established, into hatred 
and contempt, and to disturb the peace, harmony and good order of society, 
were frequently printed and circulated. No su^| circumstances are considered 
by the judges to exist ia Bombay at the present than* the Chief Justice mdit- 
tains that not a single passage or g single word, tending to bring the govern, 
menfrof Bombay into hatred end eontempt—eot a single stricture or’tontmrnt 
or word respectiagymy of the measure* o^iemoHU t, mm be pointed out, 
in aay&eesbey paper. „ • r 

Bolding, therefore, the opinion 'which these loomed pewenages entertain 
that the adoption «f the regulation ten only be authorised by die fret* stated 
Miotic Journ. Vol. XXJU. No. 1% 8 S ip 
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in the| ^|i^of the Calcutta regulation j that they are not justified in sane* 
tionmga measure which forma a part of the local law of another presidency, 
merely apon the ground of its possible prospective necessity, they were no 

* dotfbt ^ip^entiously bound to refuse their ament to it. 9 

^fi^yp^ef Justice (Sir Edward West ^premising that the court have a right, or 
Vremher bound, to consider the expediency of the measure proposed, is of opi¬ 
nion that the ordinance is unnecessary; and further, that should any appeal be 
made on the subject to his Majesty in Council, the arguments upon which the 
Calcutta regulation were defended, and (he*presumes) approved, would be 
totally inapplicable to the present. ' '* * 

Sir Ralph Rice, one of the two puisne juices, thinks that me proposed 
regulation is repugnant $o the t law of-JSngland, and that policy does not 
require it. He, notwithstanding, would^ot object to the registry of it, to* 
cause the decision of the Privy Council, in respect to the Calcutta regulation, 
had decided as to the former point; and with regard to policy and expediency, 
the government vf$g the proper judge of such subjects, which the legislature 
had left more to the judgment of the government than of the court. 

Mr. Justice Chambers concurs with the Chief Justice in thinking that the 
regulation ought not to be allowed. He conceived that the decision of the 
Privy Council on the Calcutta regulation did hot go the length of deciding that 
it was consonant with the general policy of the Indian government. After 
premising that restrictions upon natural liberty can be justified only by an 
obvious and pqgnanent necessity; and th at lqcal circumstances constitute a 
material consideration in determining thexpediency of such matters: he pro¬ 
ceeds to observe, that the regulation, which ho conceives to be unnecessary'at 
the present momenLwould in its effects be most prejudicial to the indepen¬ 
dence and ggod spfflrof the community. 

Both of the judges who refused their assent to the registry laid gi^lat stress 
upon the fact of the regulation of 1825, passed by the local government, at 
the suggestion of the court, as being adequate to the purposes of the present 
mensure, and ns making a remarkable distinction between the case of the 
Bombay press, and that of Calcutta when the regulation was introduced there. 
The ordinance of 1825 is copied from the acts of 37 and 38 Geo. III. passed 
for regulating publication in England. 

No ground whatever is afforded, either by the decision or in the arguments 
of the jiulgeg, tor the extravagant remarks made upon the subject, as if the 
effect of refecting the rule was to invalidate the Calcutta press-regulation. 
No such effect follows: for aught that appears to the contrary, the judges of 
Bombay (except Mr. Justice Rice, who, notwithstanding, was in favour of the 
registration) would have decided, in similar circumstances, precisely as those 
of the Supreme Court at Calcutta. ^ " 

Much additional importance has probably been given to fils affair toots the 
manner in whiefr the elaborate judgments on the subject have been published 
in England. The channel chosen for their conveyance to the public is a work 
professedly hostile to the existing form of government In India, and which is 
perpetually indulging in lqpd fend indecorous vituperations of every tribunal by 
which the Calcutta regulation has been approved. We do not conclude that 
thfcjudgerarc answerable fpr this selection: they are not probably unacquainted 
With the manner in which tbey^sve been treated (in common with other 

* respectable personages) in that work; and they would not surely condescend 
k to become, candidates for its praise. True it is, that these judges are now 
. eulogised in the publication referred to with as little moderation as they were 
£ formerly abused. 
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Although judges ought never to be indifferent to public opinion, they should 
studiously avoid every temptation to co&t popularity. The moment that 8 
judicial personage becomes covetous of vulgar praise, and 

* . nimit out ponii secures 

ArbUrio jHtjntlaris aura, 

be becomes more dangerously warped «nd biassed in M# decisions than he 
studied to win the smiles of a court. _ a 

The notice of that portion of the Eagljpli public (a very; small portion, it 
must be confessed) to whom Ii^jjan affairs are at all ^interesting, must have 
been drawn, during the last FeV years, to the judicial functionaries of Bombay, 
in a.more particular manner than to those of the other Residencies, owing to 
the collisions which have strangely bappdhed between the cdurt Ind other 
parties. In 1833, before the coiklfcsion af thmtecorder’s Court into a 
Supreme Court of Justice, and the advancement of Sir Edward West to the 
post of Chief Justice, a serious dispute arose betwixt jthat learned judge and 
the barristers of the court, by an order of which fiv|j)f the barristers 
(including Mr. Norton) were suspended from practice. HR834, the of 
Mr. Fair occurred, in which, at the instance of the judges/ that individual 
was deported from Bombay for misrepresenting (as the judges alleged) what 
took place in the Suppose Courj^ in a matter whegein a civib servant of the 
government was stated to have been guilty of a breach of^espect towards die 
court in his behaviour to a chopdai. In 1835, we were astonished at the 
publication of Sir Edward West’s charge to the Grand Jury at the Bombay 
Quarter Sessions, wherein thirpoli«||, system of the presidency and the pro- 
ceedings of the magistrates are exposed without mercy to putyic condemnation, 
and stigmatized in ttte severest terms, although the regulations, by virtue of 
which most of the enormities were perpetrated, had ten registered in the 
King’s Court; and it is singular enough, that in the judgmcntMelivered by 
Sir Edward West on th$eubject of the regulation proposed for the press, he 
labours with great diligence to prove that the court by registering, necessarily 
approved and sanctioned whatever regulations were offered to it. In 1836 
occurred the collision now under consideration; so that every year since the 
establishment of the Supreme Court has been marked by some event which 
seems indicative of a want of harmony between the judicial and executive 
branches of the government. We do not attribute this circumstance to the 
fault of either,—to captiousness in the judges, or to an arbitrary temper in 
the executive; we merely remark a singular fact. 

One word as to the assertion that the influence of governnj|nt excluded the 
proceedings from the Bombay papers: this is not the fact. It is surprising 
that those who make the assertion should overlook the statement of the 
judges, i$ the proceedings themselves, that the Bombay pf^s is precisely in 
the apse conditio# as the English press; the restrictions inline ease 
exactly the same as in the other. The reason why these proceedings have not 
been, reported in the Bombay papers is, that the editors are naturally appre¬ 
hensive of publishing what passes in the Supreme Court sincejthe fate of Mr.* 
Fair, who wa^transmitted to England owing t&$e complaint of the judges 
that he admitted an inaccurate report (inaccurate in the most trifling pw rti- 
culars) of the proceedings of the court. If the judges feel any me^ifleatioa 
at their speeches and decisions being omittedin the Bombay papers, they have 
only themselves to blame. v * 

3 S3 
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X 

THE INDIAN ARMY, 

<* 

i To the Editor qf the AfSatic journal. 

8 n: I fervently hope that Capt, Badensch’s recent publication M On th^ 
State of the Indian Army,” which doeg honour to bis zeal for the s^fvlce and 
the interests of tbo state, has received the.alteatipn winch the importance of 
the subject demands. £ **-/•* 

There is an observation. lli pages 1^7-8 of l^jHt^lro^k) which seegtCy Jnyastice 
to my superiors, my^vllearaes, and myself, .to call for expianatron. The 
sentence IWludC^o is as fpllows; * From I 80 B to 1813, as is usual in India 
i%ihme of peace with thtS^uatiVe stated|he.affairs of the Bengah^nny were 
much neglected, and indifferently administered,” This imputation of negli¬ 
gent and indifferent administrating, expressed in such unqualified terms, 
would ae&n to apply generally to the Local Government, and more especially 
to the CornnanderPIn-Chief, and. their responsible staff, during the extensive 
portion of timd* specified. I, therefore, Sir, as a party concerned, feel it 
incumbent on me to offer some reply, not merely by counter-assertion^ or 
protesting ganeaally against the justice of^uch imputation, but by briefly 
recapitulating variorit beneficial arrangements, which^ere adopted during the 
time specified. * 

The commencement of the period of time‘alluded to immediately suc¬ 
ceeded the most arduous aud extensive wtyr in vfttioh the Presidency of Bengal, 
had ever been engaged; and was consequently followed by the disheartening, 
and unpopular measures of reduction, retrenchment, antf reform, necessarily 
attendee^ on a return to peace and peace-establishments. 

Those irksome and invidious labours performed, it became no less the doty, 
than it was the anxious desire, of all parties concer^d in the army adminis¬ 
tration, to avail themselves of the season of comparative repose^ in order to 
revise the various branches and departments of the service, and to alter, im¬ 
prove^ or originate, sMkh measures of beneficial arrangement as the experience 
acquired of existing defects and deficiencies, during the war, pointed out to 
be important and necessaryj as well with the view to the interior economy and 
comfort of the troops, as to the better efficiency of the army, in^ its public 
establishments yid departments for service in the field. 

Accordingly, the noble Commander-iu-Chief, Lord Lake, previous to his 
departure for Europe in the spriug of 1807, brought under the notice of Go- 
recommit, or Itiitmeasures in train in communication with the Military Board, 
for the ‘following important arrangements to be submitted to Government, 
with the view to revision or enactment. 

First, the Clothing of the drwy,—which, tinder a defective and fraudulent 
contract, left the troops during the-war, in rags | often without sleeves, or that 
and other parts of thsir coats tied on them piece-meal, owing to evasion and 
deity in tigp preparation anS delivery of clothing when due. After much con¬ 
flicting discussion, combined.with legal and other difficulties to feet rid of the 
rotten contract, * system of agency, under officers of the army, was at length 
established in 1899 1 wfciph ^ae admirably answered tile object of rendering 
perfect justice siad c xnfonLto the soldier, whity die eff-ceekookig food 
(though a secondary considqrlktiotf) was greatly improved. 

^ Secondly , the hospitals far Native Corps *—The Commander-io-Chief, during 
tMiis tour afld sojourn in the upper provinces, had often been grieved to observe 

lh* 
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the very inadequate aeeomWodation afford^) to the sick of the Native corps of 
the army, owing tothevery contracted scale of thc hospitals, calculated to 
contain perhaps 80 or 80 patients; whilst, dfrrfag sickly periods of the year, 
from 701$ 100, or more, of each corps, were laid low with fevers, and agues, 
and duxes., On his Lordship’s feturu'to the Presidency, at the nose of the 
war, tidS subject was feafly brought under notice, the humanity and JfoeraHty 
of CrovCrudest were not appeofeg to itrv|Sn I andioJanuary 1807, hospitals, on! 
an enhrtged'flibale add improved construction,*with good verandahs and screen*. 
all roundly were ordered to4»dnnstructcd for every Native co|ps in the service. 
At tho fottetime an additiohrd Hetive doctoi; wasnddea to each Native corps, and 
hospitals* hOTar-women weriHrXtended Coall ^ nor Stations of the army.* 
Camp Equipage v. dnCqmage^patlle ,—During th# campaigns ‘ of 
1803-4-5, "the Cominander-in-ChiefOnra wnneMetHro very insufficient shelter 
against sun and^ajn, afforded by the (Htvate tgats for the European ttotpt ef 
his Majesty’s and the Hon. Company’s seiriC^%A teimpf a< larger end better 
construction, with an outer fly, was therefore, on his Excellency’ssuggestion; 
prepared hy the military board; which was approved and^tstabiished by the 
orders of Government In 1809. In connexion with this brandf of the service, 
a revision also took place of the public army-cattic establishment to Which a 
material addition was made, an^i new disposition M consei|i^nt ^td“the extso- 
sioriof territory and ngilitary posts and stations, in 180841-10. • 

Doolies, Hospital Waggons , and Dooly-Bearers .—Similnr observation and eat* 
perience of the miserably defective dOoly, for the conveyance of the sickand 
Wounded, during the war, lePIo the suggestion and adoption of doolies Of a 
superior and more comfortable construction, which were intrtylnced accordingly 
throughout the armjSln 1807. The proportion thereof was also revised; and 
in connexion therewith, a pattern hospital-waggon, in aid °f the dgoHes, for 
the conveyance of sick and wounded, was made up under the direction of that 
invalnable%ftce{r, the lflgfo Major Gen. Sir John Horsford, of the Bengal An* 
tfllery; which was approved and sanctioned by Government, and a proportion 
waS allotted to the several corps of the army in 18th. The proportion of 
dooly-bearers was increased, as was also the pay of thkt very useful class of 
public servants. 

PiortOets.—Until the year 1803, the Bengal army never had the advantage of 
any pioneer corps. On the prospect of the war which then took place,tijree 
companies of pioneers were raised, and the essential services vjjhich thatgnlknt 
little band rendered during the war, and afterwards at Coroona, impressed 
the Commander-in-chief with the conviction that the bfl^ interests of the 
service reqtflred an increased efficient corps of that description; and accord¬ 
ingly, hi 1808, a regular corps of pioneers, sappers, and miners, of* eight 
ten companies, was organized and became a permanent and highly important 
branch Of the regular establishment: with the exception, however, of the 
European Officers, who were, uqder the Want of authority from England, Only 
borrowed from other corps of the line for the duties of the pioneers.*!' 

* , H**- 

* It Was dtaaenredfcyaotne, that the new hospitals were mtoeceasarify large end expensive, and often 
MWtyempty. So nid) l ,tlw'better, jshan wd> wm the caw: taut they wen alio HnetfSp|UMk‘ 
4*4 W^tfl reference tpsuch aween^u (hat which occurred in the relay muon ariSOS, (end many other 
itetanees) when, from the extensive tSdtnf, aeon* of men,j»lth fevers end taxes, were aeenTylng 
■MXttd the boipttSI walls watacgpaBV «»itaterWh»borrerr q^BqpWVa to that Incliirnwet;^eii]a, ee«tae 
t wnuwy wpecUeutof thestigfitwa*, to tohjrtth mi«mwjpl It need hardly beaskad,# It did not 
behove the Government to provide against the racumoce of tom e degloable oondition. For my own 
]wrti.i <*MMl4£$he share t bad to that m*asu^ u Urn most gratifying settop of ray Hfe. 

t If ray vodcecouM be of any avail. I would strenuously urge taepmnalkn of nt lent three .corps, 
of ijtto men each, of plmMa*, Sappers, and miner s, for the BadgslPreetdeocy.' During the late Ava 
war, pioneers were called from Agra and Dchiy, for service In Sylhet and Cachaftr! 
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Horte*Artillery.—Th\a moat esaential branch of the service, which had 
hitherto existed on die smallest posllble scale, ns an experimental corps, was, 
in 1809*, increased and organised into an efficient corps, yielding effective 
force for service, and 1. adequate foundation for the further augmentation 
that has aidce been made to it. * 

Ordnance-Drivers .—Strange as itmay seem, it is no less true, that, tip to 
the period of time in question, the people employed for that most responsible 
and important duty, were hired %s occasion leqnired from among the inha¬ 
bitants of the country, and discharged as soon as they were no longer wanted. 

The injurious consequences experienced during the war from such a state of 
things, led to the formation of angularly organised corps of ordnande-drivers, 
consisting of 29 or 30 dbmplhies, which was accordingly added to the esta- 
UUiment in 1809*10; and the md$cod$^sing it were regularly clothed and 
pS d, according (to the rules of the sqgHce, and admitted to the benefit of 
the invalid and pensjpn establishment, when disabled by' wounds, age, or 
infirmity* ,L 

Light Infantry .—In 1808, a light infantry company was, for the first time, 
established in efery Native corps; and during the same and following years, 
those companies were called out, and temporarily formed into battalions, for 
training and perforating the system and duties prescribed for light infantry. 

Ecgmental'Baitars.^-Tfic difficulties experienced by corps in the field and 
on distant desultory service during war, in regard to supplies, as well as in 
time of peace even, in many situations, induced the Commander-in-chief to 
press on the consideration of Government tfcp. expediency and necessity of 
having recourse to the re-establishment of bazars' with corps respectively. 
The comfort to individuals, and the efficiency of the ppblic service, had in 
time past been essentially promoted under such a system; and after much dis¬ 
cussion, afed consequent delay, the beneficial'measure of regimental bazars was 
established throughout the army, and finally curried jpto effect in 1810-11. 

Commissariat. —Within the period of time in question, the highly important 
establishment ot thtf army-commissariat was for the first time planned and 
organized, and finally, parried into effect in the year 1809. 

Ship-Board Regulations ,—for the due supply and comfort of the troops, 
European and Native, proceeding on foreign service by sea, received much 
attention, and were beneficially revised and improved. 

Medical Regulations ahd relative Establishments .—New regulations on this 
head had been (Manned and approved from England, prior, I believe, to the 
war of 1803-4-5; hut their promulgation was suspended during the war. In 
1807, those regulations were ordered to be carried into effect. They proved, 
however, on trial, to be very insufficient, and inapplicable to the new order of 
things, by the vast extension of territory, and Increase of military posts and 
stations, which resulted from the termB of peace. It thence became an object 
of anxious solicitude with the Commander-in-chief and staff at head-quarters, 
to remedy foe defects in that most important branch, and it was accordingly 
determin ed ty framo r a new code of regulations for the medical departmebt, to 
be submitted for the approbation of Government, Ind that of the Hon. the 
Court of Directors. That measure waa^accordingly proceeded id with as much 
laborious and anxious attention as the current duties of foe service hod foe 
means of collecting information and opinions allowed; and although, from 
various causes of unavoidable delay, the new code, of regulations was not 
"finally sanctioned ai d carried into effect until 1818, foey were actually pre¬ 
pared 
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pared and arranged wHbin the period of tKhe impugned, and the several par¬ 
ties who hod contributed to bring them to maturity Received through the 
Supreme Government the' special approbation of tBe Hon, Court of Di¬ 
rectors, for the performance of that intricate, but interesting duty. 

Ordnance Department, Magazines, <$tv--*The wonts nod the deficiencies 
felt during the war, in these departments, whilst operations were carrying on 
800 and 1,000 miles from tbfe Main source o&sugply, (tjie arsenal of Fort 
William) led, on the rqtutto of peaep, to a revised and extensive arrangement. 
A grand depot for every requisite for sieges and field service was established 
at Agra, as the principal frontier ma^heigpasN'ew proportion* of ordnance, 
military stores,^ammunition, &c. were adopted throughout the magazines and 
depots under the Itogal Presidency^ Mdeffilby the suggestions and labours 
the excellent officer before mentionedtfwho was at the head of the artillery,w 
and which were progressively carried into effect through the several depart¬ 
ments of the Commander-in-chief, the Military Board, and the Government, 
within the period alluded to. •at 

Barrack and ^Butlditigs Departments.—The system in regard to these de¬ 
partments was also revised, and officers acre specially appointed, whose duty 
it was to prepare,*and submit for approbation, plans, c^tbnhtcs,«&c, for all 
public buildings; which, as welf as the repairs Of barracks, stables, &c. 
were constructed under their superintendence, with fiffixed staff-allowahce, 
submitting their accounts of expenditure, on honour, through the Military 
Board, to Government. 

Widows and Orphans. —Ho regulation or scale of provision, in the way of 
pension, for tha^widows or orphans of the Native soldiery, had been esta¬ 
blished in Bengal; but cases, in which the favourable consideration of Go¬ 
vernment was deemed necessary, #erc never brought to the notice .of the 
CommandeiMn-cbif^ without being specially recommended, and always ob¬ 
tained the liberal attention ofe Government. * 

But I must (^trespass unreasonably on your valuable fteges? I trust. Sir, 
enough bas been said, k/prove that the affairs of the army were neither 
negligently nosjndifferently administered, when it is considered that the 
various important arrangements above briefly noticed, were adopted during 
the period of time Ih question, and carried into effect, ia conjunction with the 
performance of tfve current duties of the service, Which w*c enormously 
increased bj^the results of the preceding war; and devolved <yi the ofljees and 
officers of Government a degree of laborious exertioneand assiduity, greatly 
surpassing, in that fespect, any other offices under the British "crown, f • 

In the discharge of those duties, the crying eyil and defect in the military 
system, offing to want of Established provision, and meads Jor the con¬ 
veyance of thewggage ar ^ecesaaries of the native troops, whenwn service 
or maKjbing#we&tiot overlooked. That evil had, of course, progressively in¬ 
creased, as out (pHjpessions and Scope of military operations, we re^ex tended • 
and although no general dbgulation was brought to Ufetmify in that respect, 
the attention^ of officers* commanding divisions was greeted to the subject, 
with the riew-of devapng meaif, BCCO to local circumstances of country, 
See* for the adoption of apermanent arrangement; qpd I have reason to 

Jcnow 

• the 1st* Major-din. Sir JsMUomimd. ft ” 4 __ 

film wm WMhatfcsttr eJjpfol to* the Uhutriou tt* mm losMtsd mUshm, tbs lata Lord 
H^thy, «how gsnenl eipertaoct and pononaidarotionio tha dvtlwof Mi attponwcttsMtUod him 
to praooaacewch an opinion*. 
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know that had die distinguished and lamented officer, ^the lute Lieut.-Col. 
George BfdT) who suecgaded tne» in tfic office or* Adjptant-Generatl, been 
spaced’ tabenofet thcinriny and govprnment ”i>y big eminent talents and zeal, 
the Ipng practical experience he had acquired through all the stages of the 
service' ffconr the year 1778*«P 43? the c$nmqnd of an*impOrtapt frontier 
division^ during* general precediofyears,—w^pld,not hare lqst flight <tf that 
potential object until a regulai^pettoahent syetenkwas «&&bliajhed. 

Such an arrangement ’however, I fear, yet reiqgins'4 d^ttde^aiu'm in lb6 
service; but it is feryetftly to be hoped, timt a kite lam friable cgtaStropheWill 
not f^il to convince the Authorities a# home and abroad of^the indispensable 
necessity for us adoption, whiem, I am satisfied, dOtlm&e flawed iftto effect 
by means to be mutually contribu^j^ between governmCTttMj$P%he frbops,**’ a 
Ending expense of no consideration to any party cojnfmrbd* with the incal¬ 
culable benefits, in regard to individual comfort andVfmblic affiiBency, which 
could not foil to result from it. * #* t *' 

The occasion of carrying such a measure into effect wffiild be*very suit- 
able for revising the tent-allowance regulations for European tffliefers.-—r 
Thdse now in fo^e*werc, I believe, first adopted in 1781, ana hqvA'ftot since 
been altered, ffhe vast extension of territory since that period^ the’conse¬ 
quent additional wlhr and tear and loss of cattle, togethfawith th^ enhanced 
price of cattle, of grain, atfd camp-equipage materials, cqjls for sesfe dddiliort 
to that scale of dtowances jj— and at the same time the regulations for the 
monthly muster ahd inspection of the camp-qmipage up provided fof, Should 
be duly enforced, and in like manner the marcfrog establishment fof me baggage 
of the troops should be regularly mustered and inspected. 

At the same time small uniform tents should be prescribld for the Native 
commissioned officers, which would add t%their own coipfprt^and Obviate the 
objectionable resource of their mixing witn the privatqg, gnjl robbing them of 
a portion of their scanty accommodation. 

It is not my purrase, Sir, to discuss the severaf topicatfn |hp%ork in ques¬ 
tion:—its contents are of great interest and hnpd|tance^ pad many of flip 
suggestions it contains are well deserving the best cOnsider^foq ofthe con¬ 
stituted authorities presj^iog over the affairs of our great oriental ompirfe 
I can no 1, however,conclude Without offering the tribute In tnf fieartjjr’CeJn- 
currence in tb^autho^i, jnst appreciation of the charactaKand merits of the 
native Soldiery: it dop& equal honour to his professional ^IcnteiaMioU and 
the goodhfegs of his hejirt. * 

I entifel/agree with the opinion expfessed, that th^a^hj|^fip| f&e t>6t 
that description ofpeople for whom corporeal punishment is qj^bfltte or neces¬ 
sary ; but instead of its totarabolitign, I ah<ggjf rather suggest/sfidukl 
still remayj.Cas at present, optional with courts-mastiaiktofowa^ suet puhiah- 
4 mont omtht score of thg disgrace it is calculadftl Ifopcm hut ttot*itbe 
considered a standing regulation of the service, that whenever such %enttSbce 
may be pftnoftnpld, it ^ould be commuted into (Hspisdonffi'driPthe aeikfi${— 
Thus woulchthe pride and feelings of the troops be cherished, whilstevbty end 
6f discipline woul^beStained, by riding the ^piy of ever^ Jted*flUhjpet» "* 


Iam,^, 


JW. 241827. 


* * Henry, Wbastsir, 

- 
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Soobramonier, smiling ai the Reahee's report of the Asurauls’ intention, 
ordered Veerabawgoo and the other Ettoo Verauls, with their respective forces, 
to be prepared, and detached tlfttyn to oppwsq^Agniraogmn’s march. They 
found his army considerably stronger than tbdr own; notwithstanding which 
they engaged with undaunted courage. In toe onset they attacked the two 
sons of Banoogapen and their force, and dcsttoyed tjjhe whole of them with 
the sword and arrows; they then attacked Agnimogum and I itk party; but, 
soon after, finding themselves unequal tokb* retreated. He singly attacked 
four of the Ettoo Verauls (considering their disabled force beneath his 
and after ajshort conflict with them,die caused the appearance of an enchanted 
cord (since be was well <tersed in the art of magic), which, by bis orders, 
bound them together r and transported thorn to the Sea of Milk, into which 
they were piunggd, Bqt the ritftment Veerabawgoo missed his brothers, and 
knew what had happened to them, he drew an arrow from bis quiver, and, after 
a short prayer, darted it with such force that it flew to the Sea of Milk with 
inconceivable swiftness, cut the raAgical cord which bound the four Verauls, 
and enabled them to fly back through the eetherial region and join him iq 
camp. 

Veerabawgoo was so extremely irritated at the action of Agnimogum, that 
he ordered hi& brothers to witftlraw, and leave the punishment of Agnimogum, 
exclusively to him. He then challenged him and his whole force, calling oft 
him to face him if he had any spirit. They both fought the whole day with 
swords, without intennissfcn, and in so desperate a manner, that Agnimogum 
was at length disputed by the wounds he received, and fell senseless on the 
ground. The retgaidl^bl his army fled to their capital, and Veerabawgoo, 
after havirtg epused the bead of’Agnimogum to be Severed from the body, 
collected his a$ny, and returned triumphantly ta ijyoobramftmcr. 

The news of the fall of Agnimogum enraged the tyrant Soorapurponn to the 
highest degreey.wod, declaring that he would no longer bear with Soobramo¬ 
nier, ordered the best jrnrt of his formidable finite t$ be ip readiness: but bis 
fourth and youngest son, named 'Errennien, oWstyed that Soobramonier and 
his host were unworthy his notice ; that he itdfchi therefore remain In his capi¬ 
tal, and send him to fight them. Though thftjpfftt thought more seriously of 
SoobrainodleVs poweA, yet he was %p conft^fei^ of hh own superiority, and 
so blinded b$‘th& adulations of hi* opart, t'ldtjie permitted his soft Errennien 
to take the command of a newgft&sironger army. 

VeerabawgSpjadVanqjji witwffwbole force, and meeting Errennten, a very 
smart engagement,took jj]aoe* apftflb greatest part of Errennien’s fbree were 
slain ,bj^e showers of arrows. , , 

The giantnheg tracked ^Veerabawgoo, and for sqtne time fought ^pith great 
furyj but Veerabawgoo^ with the greatest dexterity, parried hjs attempts, 
Errennien, hayi ftg received many' v/ounda, found himself incapable of conti¬ 
nuing tlmcombtrtlmy longerf Qe therefore invoked Buttra Cauley* to come to 

* * #, ' < bh 

* Butti* Crutiy, or Ksully, I* teoddoe, becuuoth* h to hare keen ones tbs wife 

of Seeven: thebefjw-fc/naM’fiorridand tmtScappewuoe- Htucan merttee* wmabdmtlyoAradto 
hot, h> o«Sar t» ft e ni ri mmMM from her tfrtgeancft The Pagan* a»e to thiada; in gre at Steed of 
kart coawgasntljr sanguinary oBrlnp ag* generally pad# to her. 
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his assistance. She instantly appeared with her female force, and encountered 
Veerabawgoo; the Amazons displayed the greatest prowess at the onset, but 
the powerful arrows darted at them by the Ettoo Vcerauls soon disabled them, 
and they were defeated. Buttra Cauley herself n#W engaged Veerabawgoo in 
great wrath; upon approaching him, he took hold of her hair, and giving her 
a terrible shake, lifted up his lance to 6lay her: but her petition for pardon, 
and assurance of her ignorance of his qualify, procured her release. She was 
commanded to quit the held of battle, and never to make a similar attempt in 
future, which she promised to db, and vanished. Errennien then took the 
form of n fish, and plunging into the sea, made his escape. He never after¬ 
wards made h : s appearance, but is supposed to exist unto this day. 

The news of the defeat of Errennien and his army having reached Soorapur- 
pana, he deputed his brother, Singamoga Sooren,* to take the field. This 
terrible monster mounted his armed ruddum, drawn by a great number of 
elephants, yaul/iet, and horses, and marched at ,tlie head of a formidable 
army, accompanied by his ministers, who were also great warriors. 

Veerabawgoo remained encamped on the field of battle, and having learnt 
of Singamoga Sooren’s march against him, he ordered a part of the Boothaga- 
mimguls to meet his van; they did so, and a warm combat having ensued, 
they were routed by the Boothaganumgtds; but the main hody of the army 
arriving soon after, a general battle took place, and the enemy was compelled 
to retreat; whereupon Singamoga Sooren, with a select force, attacked the 
Ettoo Veerauls and Boothagamimguls with such fury, as compelled them to 
retreat in turn, lie then darted eight ustrqma at once against them, and 
made them fall into a swoon. Veerabawgoo thereupon attacked the monster 
Singamoga Sooren, and both from their armed ruddums despatched numerous 
arrows and other weapons at each other. Veerabawgoo darted an arrow at 
the prodigious flag fixed on the summit of his adversary’s ruddum, and made it 
fall. This incensed him so, that he sent a magical cord, which, having dis¬ 
abled Veerabawgoo, bound him and the Ettoo Vcerauls together, and in an- 
stant transported them beyond the Seventh Sea, and left them in that part of 
the earth where reigns impenetrable darkness. 

Naruden Reshee reported this circumstance to Soobramonier, who imme¬ 
diately commanded the Suttee-Veloydom (a lance given to him by Easuren, the 
Almighty) to fly with all speed to the Land of Darkness, and having cut the 
magical cord, to convey the Nava Vcerauls safely over to him. 

Within a few minutes'the Suttee appeared escorting them. On their arrival, 
Soobramonier observed to Veerabawgoo tiiat he might now remain quiet, since 
Singamoga Sooren was too valiant,, and in every respect their superior, and 
therefore that he would himself engage him. They intreated Soobramonier to 
suffer them to engage the monster once mor4^but he assqred Jihem of their 
inequality, and desired that the office of subduing Singamoga Sooren might be 
left to him. So ardent, however, was their desire to punish the monster, and 
to slay him with their own hands, that they persisted in their request, and 
appeared affronted at Soobraraonier’s opinion of their incapacity to contend 
with him. Soobramonier therefore complied with their earnest desire; but no 
sooner did they renew the combat with Singamoga Sooren, tharf he despatched 
another magical cord, which bound them all together, and transported them 
in the twinkling of an eye to Qthiagurry Purvddom.f 

• Slagamogs Soo/vn a the second toother of Soorapurpana. He was bom with a thousand Don’s feces 
and two thousand hands, and wore a thousand crowns of inestimable value. The breadth of his 
bntat Is said to have been thirty miles, or rather the distance from one shoulder to the other, 
t The name of a mountain from whence the sun rises. 
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The report of this second transportation of the Nava Veerauls provoked 
Soobramonier greatly. He marched immediately at the heed of his army, and 
having joined that of the Nava Verauls on the field, commenced ft battle 
with Singamoga Sooren w^h inexpressible fury. Many millions of arrows 
and other destructive weapons were darted by Soobramonier against the Asu- 
rauls, every one of which destroyed thousands of them? and though opposed 
with equal fury by the Asurauls, yet not a single individual of Soobramonier's 
host was slain, becapse the whole*were celestial beings: on the contrary, the 
army of Singamoga Sooren sustained considerable loss. Finding himself on 
the point of being subdued, he, by the power of magic, drew the whole of 
Soobramonier's Boothaganumguls towards him, and lifting them with his two 
thousand monstrous hands, threw them into his mouths and swallowed them. 
Soobramonier and the immortal gods remained untouched. Singamoga Sooren 
now congratulated himself on his certain victory, and blew the chank with 
such force, in token of his joy, that the whole of the upper and lower worlds 
resounded with the noise. This circumstance put the Deverguls into the 
greatest consternation, and many of them retired from the scene of battle to 
escape from the pursuit of the Asurauls. 

Soobramonier was exceedingly exasperated at the action of Singamoga 
Sooren; but before he proceeded to punibh him for his presumption, he ques¬ 
tioned the monster whether he could prevent his arrow from hurting him ; and 
being answered with defiance, Soobramonier darted an ustrom, which split his 
breast, and as he covered it with one of his hands, to prevent the Bootliaga- 
numguls from flying out, Soobramonier sent a second ustrom, which hit hia 
forehead and caused him to falff As he insensibly took off his hand from his 
torn breast, the whole of the fioothnganuinguls flew out from his breast, nos¬ 
trils, and ears; and having thus disabled him, Soobramonier sent a shower of 
arrows, and destroyed the residue of his army. 

Vistnoo and the other gods who had absconded now made their appearance, 
and blew the chank in token of Soobramonier's victory ; who thereupon made 
use of the ustra jebom, and sent two arrows to the aforementioned Othia- 
gurry Purvadom, which relieved the Nava Verauls, and brought them 6afe 
over the sens to camp. 

Singamoga Sooren soon after recovered from his swoon, and finding the 
whole of his force destroyed, he roared out dreadfully, and with inexpressible 
rage attacked Soobramonier, darting arrows and other weapons with his two 
thousand hands: but he despatched a number of drawn swords, with com¬ 
mands to cut off the heads and hands of Singamoga Sooren; no sooner, 
however, were they cut off, than they instantly grew again. The whole of 
them were a second time cut off, and finding them grow a second time, he 
commanded them to stop, and they stopped accordingly. Singamoga Sooren 
remained with a single head and two hands; and Soobramonier sent bis lance, 
and severed them from his body. 

Soorapurpana having now no other chief to send, left his capital, at the 
head of a most formidable gigantic force, and attacked the host of Soobra- 
monicr in so furious a manner, that they found it impracticable to resist, and 
retreated in great confusion. 

Veerabawgoo then opposed the giants, and slew a great part of them; but 
finding himself beset by fresh troops, and becoming much fatigued by the 
battle, he fell back, and informed Soobramonier of his inability to continuo 
the engagement any longer. Whereupon Soobramonier advanced, and by 
darting arrows and other formidable arms, which showered upon the Asurauls, 

2 T 2 slew 
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•lew the whole of them. Soorapurpana then commanded all his adherents in 
the 1,008 undoms to assemble on the field of battle. 

Those from the first undom appeared instantly, and attacked. Soobramonier 
with the utmost fury, but were soon subdued; Soobramonier, in order to pre¬ 
rent them from being reanimated by the tyrant, made nse of the. Agni Jebom 
(a prayer invoking tile god of fire to obey his commands), and darted an 
arrow, which, as it flew, ejected an innumerable quantity of fiery darts, 
which Bhowered upon them and consumed the whole of the tyrant's force. 

Soorapurpana then commanded the Asurauls from a second undom, and 
upon their attempt to attack Soobramonier, the latter destroyed them with his 
arrows; they were succeeded by a fresh reinforcement from the third undom, 
upon whose appearance in battle, Soobramonier passionately opened the eye 
on hit forehead, and they were burnt and reduced to ashes. 

At the attack of the Asurauls from the fourth undom, Soobramonier, having 
laughed with rage, they were consumed. He then, in order to accelerate the 
destruction of the Asurauls, darted his powerful arrows, commanding them to 
shut the gates of the different undoms, and to slay all those who might 
attempt to join Soorapurpana; and this order was accordingly obeyed. 

Finding that the Asurauls were prevented from coming to his assistance, 
Soorapurpana personally engaged Soobramonier with the greatest rage, and cut 
down the flag from the top of the Swamy’s ruddum; at which exploit the 
tyrant having joyfully blown the chank, Soobramonier, with a single arrow, 
not only brought his flag to the ground, but also destroyed the sixty horses 
which drew his ruddum. At this Vistn<5o blew the chank in return. Soora¬ 
purpana, having summoned another armed ruddum, renewed his combat with 
Soobramonier with redoubled energy, and flying to the different undoms with 
the utmost speed, he forced open the gates; but before the Asurauls could get 
out, Soobramonier despatched the radiant chnckrom, the vegcrayoudom , a short 
handspike, an iron pestle, and a goondon tvndy,* which five instruments flew, 
and having completely destroyed the Asurauls throughout the 1,008 undoms, 
returned to Soobramonier. 

Soobramonier pursued the tyrant into the different undoms, but could not 
find him. Upon entering one of them, finding that impervious darkness reigned 
throughout, Soobramonier h3d recourse to the agni jebom, and having shot 
an arrow, the magical obscurity vanished, and Soorapurpana was discovered. 

lie then attacked Soobramonier, and after a smart single combat, lie fled 
into all the undoms pursued by Soobramonier, fighting with him in every one 
of the 1,008; but finding that he could not conceal himself in them, he des¬ 
cended to Jembootkewoo,f and opposed Soobramonier, who then shot a fiery 
arrow and destroyed the tyrant's ruddum. He then transformed himself into 
the shape of a monstrous bird, and flew about picking up the Devergnls; 
whereupon Soobramonier commanded Deventhren, their king, to come to him 
in the form of a peacock, which he mounted, and pursuing the tyrant in his 
(ethereal flight, destroyed him by his vegerayoudom. Soorapurpana then took 
his own gigantic form, and having flown to Mahamira Pvrvadom,% brought 
from thence two sorts of green leaves, which possessed the virtue of faun- 
mating the dead. No sooner did the wind from these leaves touch the dead 
Asurauls, than they arose, and vigorously attacked Soobraraouier, but he 

instantly 

. * *truaeh«o«i, aaM to be breed end ponderou* at tfr* extremity, but tapering where the 

liana holds it* 

f Probably the Inlander Ceylon. 

I The lofty and iacrpd mountain of entire gold before-mentioned. 
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instantly destroyed them by his fiery arrows. The tyrant then caused an 
impervious darkness throughout this Jeulboothewoo, and taking advantage 
thereof, annoyed Vistnoo Imd Bruma, and the other lesser divinities, to such 
a degree, that they called upon Soobramonier to protect them: who thereupon 
took the snttee veloydom (the destroying lance) in his hand, with the intention 
of commanding it to crush the tyrant at once, but as the mystic, or delusive 
obscurity, which he caused, had instantly vanished, Soobramonier chased him, 
and induced him to return to the field of battle, where he suddenly appeared 
in the shape of Bruma, with four heads and eight hands, to circumvent Soo¬ 
bramonier, and thereby prevent him from encountering him; but Soobramo¬ 
nier, having readily known him, shot an arrow at him (after invoking Bruma), 
which deprived the tyrant of his false shape, and caused him to stand before 
Soobramonier in his real and natural form. After a short and severe engage¬ 
ment, the tyrant suddenly assumed the form of Vistnoo, mounted on his 
favourite garuden j but no sooner did Soobramonier think of Vistnoo (the 
preserver), than the fictitious form vanished. He then assumed the form of 
Seeven., and appeared mounted on bis bull; but upon grasping a weapon, 
called theva-uitrom, the fictitious form of Seeven also vanished. Soobramo¬ 
nier suddenly saw a lofty mangoe tree standing before him, and knowing it to 
he the tyrant, drew his sword and advanced towards the tree to cut it down; but 
it also vanished. The tyrant Soorapurpana then appeared in his original form, 
and having attacked the Sawmy Soobramonier, the combat lasted six days, dur¬ 
ing which time Soobramonier having chased Soorapurpana throughout the seven 
upper and seven lower logums, the I)8lrerguls, and all the celestial host of Soo¬ 
bramonier, were under the greatest consternation, not knowing where he was. 
On the sixth day the two ccftnbatants re-appeared on the field of battle, when 
Soobramonier, with the suttee veloydom, gave him a decisive blow on the 
breast, and split him in two. The monster fell, but the parts of his tom 
body took the form of a cock and peacock. Soobramonier then, with the 
view of convincing the tyrant who he was (he being a ray, or essence, of the 
most infinite and eternal God), suddenly rose and exhibited his godlike form 
in such a manner, that he filled the universe with his immensity, and having 
thereby manifested himself to be the immediate essence of the omnipotent and 
omnipresent supreme Creator, and in so brilliant a manner as far exceeded 
the meridian sun„the tyrant was immediately shocked at the idea of his having 
so ignorantly attempted to encounter with the sou of the Almighty Seeven, 
and becoming at that moment filled with wisdom, he approached in the form 
he assumed, to prostrate himself and petition for pardon. But Soobramonier 
immediately changed himself into his former shape, as a mighty warrior; this 
caused a change of sentiment in the breast of Soorapurpana, who, considering 
Soobramonier as an impostor, flew with amazing swiftness all over the field of 
battle, and picked the Deverguls and other subordinate divinities; whereupon 
Soobramonier having shot an ustrom, commanding it to seize the cock and 
•peacock, it did so, and brought them both to the presence of Soobramonier, 
who upon drawing the suttee veloydom to destroy them, Soorapurpana roared, 
and living submissively declared his ignorance, and confessed bis criminality, 
entreated that his life might be preserved, and that he might be kept as a 
vehicle for him to ride upon. Soobramonier complied with his earnest desire, 
and having mounted the peacock, fastened the cock to the flag on the summit 
of his ruddum, and rode triumphantly into camp. The Trimoorty and 
other immortal gods, at this joyful event, accompanied by the holy Reeshees, 

appeared aloft in the astherial regions in refulgent majesty, and causing a 
' shower 
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shower of ail manner of scented flowers to fall on the mighty conqueror of the 
Asurauls, they displayed much joy on the occasion, since the heavens re¬ 
sounded with all manner of music, and the hetfrenly beauties danced in 
unison before them. * 

Soobramonier having thus vanquished Soorapurpana, and subverted his 
gigantic tyranny, commanded the King of the Seas to fly to the capital of 
Soorapurpana; and having released the thirty-three crores of Deverguls from 
slavery and imprisonment, to destroy the whole dominion by an inundation. 

The moment Soobramonier was joined by the enslaved Deverguls, he 
returned triumphantly with ail his celestial host (which consisted of330,000,000 
of Daivers) to Srijeyenteeporam (Tritchendoor), from whence he sent De- 
venthren to take possession of his dominion. 

Vistnoo, the preserver, then created two most beautiful and radiant females, 
whom he married to Soobramonier; and after the marriage was over, the 
gods, and Reshces were permitted to return to their respective places of 
abode. 

Soobramonier was so much delighted with this spot, on account of its being 
situated on the sea-shore, on account of the Tambrawaney river being close at 
band, and on account of its disemboguing within live miles of it, that he 
fixed upon this spot for his residence. The Triinoorty, and most of the demi¬ 
gods, also expressed themselves much pleased with this spot, and promised to 
remain also and adore him here; but upon observing to Soobramonier that 
this place was destitute of Brahmins to perforin the various poojehs for him, he 
sent for 2,000 families from Ayotce,** established them at Srijeyenteepo¬ 
ram, and enjoining them to believe in him, and to perform at all times the 
poojehs with fidelity and scrupulous attention, promised to grant their wishes, 
to preserve and prosper them and their generation, and when they finished 
their earthly probation, to receive their souls into his paradise. 

In the month of Arpasi (October) a feast is annually observed and cele¬ 
brated in commemoration of Soobramonier’s successful war with Soorapur¬ 
pana, the great giant, once the king of the fourteen worlds, and of his defeat 
and the extirpation of the whole race. 

* Fat to the north, beyond Benares, which was afterwards the birth-place of Hamah. 


SONNET. 

I due a mf.d I saw the human heart expand. 

Like to a hall which opes its portals wide; 

From whence there issued forth a motley band. 

Of various hues and habits. I descried 
Rage, stalking like a lion in his pride, 

With glaring demon-eye: Pity, her hand 
Aye to her cheek upturned, with aspect bland: 

Joy frisking to the lute, as mad with wine; 

Whils' Melancholy seemed to droop and pine 
To see his frolic. Hope tripped blithe along, 
Chaunting aloud a soft responsive song, 

Pointing where pearls and rosy garlands line 
Her sweet seductive path; whilst pale Despair 
Oazcd at the way she led, but durst not follow there. 


H. 
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PROJEdTS.FOR THE INVASION OF INDIA. 

The rupture between Russia and Persia, by inciting public attention in 
Europe towards the British interests in the East, has revived the question as 
to the practicability of invading India by a land expedition from Europe. 
Some journalists in England have recently adverted to this scheme, rather, 
indeed, for the purpose of exposing its folly: but the writer of the following 
remarkable article, which has lately appeared in a French paper,* maintains 
the feasibility of the project, and considers our vulnerableness in that remote 
quarter as affording the means of keeping us in check in Europe:— 

A great deal was said, at one period, of a military expedition to India, of which 
Buonaparte had conceived the idea, and in which Russia and Persia were to concur. 
Some persons have been inclined to cast doubts upon the project. It is, notwithstand- 
ing, certain that the man who found the boundaries of Europe too narrow for him, 
entered, during the time of his highest power, into secret plans, which proved, beyond 
a doubt, the he had conceived the idea of striking England at the heart, by Overturn¬ 
ing her commercial establishments on the Ganges, and throughout the peninsula of 
India. Whatever doubts may be entertained of the practicability of liis bold project, 
there are none entertained at present of its having been contemplated. We ourselves 
saw, in 1815, a memorial at that time deposited in the Stute Paper Office of the Minis¬ 
ter of War, entitled “The Campaign of Imlostan.” We are rather inclined to be¬ 
lieve that the declaration of war made in 1812 by Buonaparte against Russia, princi¬ 
pal ly arose from the refusal of the Emperor Alexander to participate in an enterprise, 
the object of which was, the ruin of the*|awer which, at that time, formed the sole 
counterpoise to the great empire. If there was any necessity for recurring to proofs 
which attest the reality of this project, we should find, at least, one in the mission with 
which General Gardanno was charged to the sovereign of Persia. That ambassador 
went to Teheran, accompanied by a great number of officers, intended, without doubt, 
to organize and discipline the Persian army. But the most authentic proof is to be 
found in the memorial which we have just mentioned, which is probably the same that 
was recently published, and which contains, not only the plan of the expedition, but 
the route of the forces that were to carry it into execution, the means of providing for 
their subsistence, &c.; all of which are detailed with a military precision, the merit of 
which soldiers only can appreciate. According to tffis memorial, the expedition was to 
set out from Asterabad, a city situated at the southern extremity of the Caspian Sea. 
This point of departure is nearly the same as that formerly chosen by Alexander, and 
in our time by the last conqueror of India, Tamas-Koali-Kh.m. It was intended to 
take the same route which was followed by the Macedonians and the Persians, namely, 
that of Candahar and Kaboul, and thus to reach the banks of the Indus. The memo¬ 
rial affirms that, once arrived at that river, the expedition would find that it had sur¬ 
mounted the sole difficulties which space, climate, and deserts, oppose to such an enter- 
prize. Without affecting to undervalue the dangers of so long a march through unin¬ 
habited countries, traversed by mountains and rivers difficult to cross, we are compelled 
to admit, that since these obstacles have been surmounted by a Greek army, at a time 
|vhen military discipline had not attained all its perfection, it is not impossible that a 
^European army in our days should do as much. At the same time, we know that 
England believes in the possibility of sueh an enterprize, and that, for the proserva-* 
tion of her establishments, she does not trust entirely to her army of sepoys. In this 
respect we look upon the publication of the memorial as useful. It is of some conse¬ 
quence that the British cabinet should know how possible it is to raise against it the 
discontented population of India; it is good that it should know that, if its policy 
should create uneasiness in Europe, the latter has merely to frame the wish, in order 

to 
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to match from Great Britain those possessions whence her commerce dense* all Its 
prosperity, and her policy all its arrogance. 

Schemes for wresting from England her Eastern possessions have been enter¬ 
tained et various periods since thosepossesuons began to assume the impor¬ 
tance they have now acquired in the estimation of European powers. la the 
Teign of Catherine II. of Russia, a plan for the invasion of India Was pro¬ 
jected, when a rupture between England and Russia was expected. The 
Emperor Paul seemed seriously (as far as he could be serious) bent upon trying 
the experiment; and he actually made some arrangements, upon paper, with 
the existing government of France for a conjoint expedition to India. That 
Buonaparte meditated such a scheme wc have ample authority for believing: 
a writer* who has given us particulars of the confessions of that extraordinary 
man, at a period wben he bad no rational motive to disguise his past designs, 
tells us enough to shew that the scheme had engrossed a large share of his 
attention, and that he wds as firmly convinced of its practicability, os he was 
of that which was ultimately the cause of his downfall. 

The march of Alexander the Great to the western provinces of India, under 
circumstances which cannot concur again to facilitate the progress of a chief 
even so peculiarly adapted for conquest as he, proves merely that the scheme 
of invading India by land from Europe is not physically impossible. It fur¬ 
nishes nothing more in the way of encouragement to a modern general, whose 
entire arrangements and whore rqyte would probably be altogether different 
from that of the Macedonian monarch* The composition of the invading 
army, the feature of the country, the mode of procuring supplies, the species 
of warfare, the character of the inhabitants of the intervening countries, even 
the cfiiuatc and other physical circumstances, in many places, would be totally 
different (owing to the operation of various causes during the long interval) 
from what they were at the time when the Macedonian army forced its way 
from Thrace to the Punjab. 

According to the “ Memorial ” referred to in the passage quoted from the 
French paper, the joint expedition of French and Russians was to assemble 
at Astcrabad, on the Caspiuu ^a, and to follow the route of Alexander by 
Canduh&r and Cabul to the hanks of the Indus: after which, the 'obstacles 
opposed by space, climate, and deserts, it is asserted, would be overcome. 
The French editor seems to be sensible that such a succinct manner of treating 
the subject is somewhat ridiculous. 

After the difficulties experienced by the ablest geographers in fixing the 
route of Aiexauder from II) rcaniu (the modern Mazunderan) to the Indus, it 
is folly to pretend to adopt the line of march of that conqueror as a criterion 
for succeeding general^ The meagre, superficial, and often erroneous re¬ 
ports of the ancient gqpgsapliers respecting these regions, have so bewildered 
the ablest modern writers, that every attempt to delineate the course of the 
Macedonian conqueror has failed. Major Reunell confesses that it is impesg^ 
^sible to follow the line of Alexander's routes on the west of the Indus ftjpp 
want of such unequivocal marks as are to be found in the courses and coir ‘ 
fluenccs of the Punjab rivers eastward of the Indus. The commonly received 
notion is, that he marched from a place in Hyrcauia, situate on the southern 
shore of the Caspian, and passing the Elbqprz range of mountains, through Aria 
(supposed to be Herat), entered Drangiana, and occupied Zarang, the capital 
of that province, which was situated on the river Etymandrus, or Iieel-mund, 

and 
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and ia supposed to be Jellallabad. After some inarches and cov»t*Mnarcbes faj , 
this quarter, occasioned by conflicts with native tribes, Ike is supposed to Havtf 
turned off nearly at right angles with his former route, which was southward} * 
in an easterly direction, to Aracbostsj 'respdeting which province and its 
capital, Arachotus, placed by Ptoleroy ^oSs* river derived from * bdte» no 
modern geographer can give any probable account * After fomMifig % city, 
named after himself, in Arachosia, Alexander is conjectured by feijorileniieti 
to have crossed a range of mountains covered with 1 snow, to the yfcUey of 
Candahar, marching in a north-easterly direction till he reached t&jpbjj&aaul 
level plains of Ghizni. He thence entered the modern* Gabel, prodMig 
northwards through the Paropamisan mountains t& the foot of the Indian Can* 
casus, or Koosh, which some writers suppose he crossed. If ^ certain that 
he eutered the modern province of Balkh, on the northern side of the mdttn- 
tains. He crossed the Oxnfi, or Amoo; and ufter xraversing Bdctrianfc and 
Sogdiana, directed his march to the southward ntflr eastward, and fimdly 
arrived on the banks of the -river Cophrenes, the westefti boundary of India, 
the modern name of whieft it is fruitless to inquire. 

It is unnecessary to trouble our readers with the grounds of our belief that 
it would be impracticSble for an European army at the present time to pursue 
this course in order to reach Hinddofetan. Let those who entertain the frag* 
ment of a doubt upon the subject, consult the jitelligent travellers, especially 
Mrs Elpbinstonc, who have nra^p us acquaintedwith the existing physical and 
moral condition dgfthe countries throughffehich the conqueror is conjectured 
to have marched. * 

This is the dlfSly example upon record which could serve In thdway o£ war¬ 
rant for indulging a scheme of conquering India by land from Europe j the 
other instances arc those of Oriental princes, who have takep advantage of 
favourable circumstances, to make irruptions into Hindoostan' > with armies 
composed of men adapted by physical habit to its climate and peculiarities. 
These cases'afford no parallel even to that of Alexander, and prove, as before 
observed, merely that to enter India with an hostile army from a distant country 
is not physically impossityj^. 

It is extremely difficult for persons who con#der the question of the prac¬ 
ticability of the invasion, without personal observ|tkm of the countries 
through which an European army will have to pass in its pi€gress‘to India, 
and who found their hypotheses upon the reports dfiqtf^vellers alone, to avoid 
being misled into ^ors. Col. Macdonald Kinneir, the present envoy at the 
court of Tehfen, who, in the cdWIfe of his various travels, has bad abundant 


opportunity for reflecting upon the point^of consideration in this question, 
which, he tells us, often employed his attentioof^has appended to one of his 
Hfi&s* d dissertation upon “ the invasion p( India/^ ft 
^2 Of all the various plans which have been proposed at different periods for 
dBbe accomplishment of this bold undertaking, two onlj^ the writer thinks, 
a ^distant prospect of success: fliie is, to follow the track of Alex- 
dfcit otd Nadir Shah |hhe other, to advanciKhrough Russia and Bokhara. 
Before, however, an European leader cati tread in the footsteps of the Mace¬ 
donian apd Persian conquerors, the inteftebldg empires of Turkey ancf Persia 
must be overthrown, or their governments rendered subservient to the inte¬ 
rests of the invaders, e&herof which preparatory measures would be suffi¬ 
cient to exercise the talents of an Alexander. Supposing ti& point to be 

' attained, 

• Joutm? thiough Atia Minor, AfmdiB^ KoordUtan, Sec. in 1813 and 1814. 
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attained, theca 1 *!* three ways, the writer states, by which ao away might be 
transported from Europe into Persia; the first, by conveying die troops, up 
the Mediterranean, and landing them on the coast of Syria <jr Cilicia; the se¬ 
cond, by crossing the Bosphorus or Dardanelles, and advancing through Ana¬ 
tolia and Armenia; and the third by navigating the Euxine.from Constantino¬ 
ple, the Crimea, or the^nouths of the Danube, to ‘trebisond, or some other 
port on the shore of Mingrelia. 

In the first case, the army, when disembarked at Scanderoon or Latakia, 
might choose one of three routes: first, they might follow the track of the 
Emperor Julian by crossing^the Euphrates (about 986 miles distant) at Bir or 
Membgiz, and fallow the ^course of that river for about 500 miles, across a 
dry and barren plain,- destitute of corn, cattle, and provisions of any kind, to 
the vicinity of Bagdad,^ from whence (crossing the Tigris) the road is open to 
Hamafian (the anpientjpgbatanqj by the pass of Kurend, and 'thence into 
Persia, provided the TSirks, Koords, and Persians contribute all in their 
power towards the aid of the army, wjtich rntSst Otherwise encounter all the 
horrors of famine: secondly, the troops might mar& from Cilicia by Orfa, the 
ancient Edessa, Merdin, Mosul and the pass of Derbund in KooWistaH (about 
400 miles), through a country once happy and fl iriKliing, now desert and, 
generally speaking, uncultivated; the advance of the army fjgpm Mosul must 
depend upon the Koords and $tersians: thirdly, the troops may be inarched 
through Cappadocia, Diarbekr, and Armenia; for 340 miles the road, or ratber 
footpath, lies across the rugged stdps of Mount Taurus, U^nll times impas¬ 
sable for ennnon, gr any wheel-carriage* and frequently ia winter completely 
blocked up jjjyith snow, and impassable in spring from the'torrents; from 
Diarbekr to Erzeroum the distance is 220 miles, the road bad, the country 


mountainous h 

By the second mode of conveyance, through Asia Minor, the troops would 
have to march 7£$tiniles from Constantinople to Tocat in Anatolia, the 


countrj, as well as the climate, the finest in the world, but thinly peopled and 
badly cultivated, vast tracts of land either lying waste, or being covered with 


morasses and impervious forests. From Tocat tmJErzeroum is about 900 
nyles, the country mountainous and difficult of passage, particularly by troops 
encumbered wjth baggage. The road continues the some from- thence to 
Erivan, twelve days' march for a caravan ; from Erivan to Tnbree* is fifty-three 
ftirsungs, or about 900^itfles. Here provisions would be abundant, as Azen* 
bijnn is one ef the most productive provinceain Persia, 

The third is the most expeditious, 'convenient, and least expensive mode of 
conveying an army from Europe'Ynto Persia, namely, by embarking at Con* 
stantinople and diSembariung ‘ at Trebisond, marching from thence to Era* 
roum, which might be ifeacmed in eight or ten days. This journey, which CoL 
Macdonald Kinne ; r performed in the month of June, led,» he says, over stu¬ 
pendous and rugged mountains covered even then with snow. Jt 

y practicame by an army unembarrassed by artiHg^ 
ammunition, warlike stores, the transportation it such unwieldy artiebfk 
over burning plains, steep apd cliffs, forests and morasses, it would be 
madfiess to attempt. t 

If it were granted, however, that, by some means or other, an army of 
30,000 or 40,000 men,* furnished with artillery, military stores end equip*. 


moots 


• According to the alleged statement of Buonaparte, the plan concerted betwe e n the French and 
Russian governments waa, that each was to supply 9(1,000 troopa. and Rosaia wea to provide an Sddfc 
Ilona! ferae of 40,000 Ccesacks, as well as camels and othar requisites fur crossing tha desert. 
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meats of aH kinds, tun assembled on the eastern fronting 6f Irhk, fad Ait 
jealousies and animosities amongst the various tribes throughout that empire 
•were hushed into peace, or absorbed in thecontemplation of the mighty pro¬ 
ject; suppose every province of Persia was exhausted to provide provisions, 
horses, canids, mules, and other beasts absolutely necessary to convey the 
baggage, cannon, stoves, and even water; there would lie before the army a 
journey of about 1,200 miles, over vast tracts of uninhabited deserts, and 
countries destitute in many places of-water, egrn, pasturage, and forage. 

Col. Macdonald thinks it is proved fay the surveys ofadtreral travellers, that 
it is impossible for even a small caravan to penetrate to India through the 
southern parts of Kerman, or through Mekran: the march of the army must 
therefore lielth rough Khorasan Jnr Seistan. 

The direct route through Khorasan is by Turshisnmid Herat to Gjpdahar, 
probably the same followed by Alexander; anothe r t|| by ^jdeshid and Mure 
Shahjefaao, to Balkh. The former is about 900 leading through a per¬ 
fectly disorganised Countmr,%Cthe gl|pter part waste and uninhabited, frofe 
Herat toCandahar, the iountry is ^escribed as sterile, without wood, corn, 
or habitation, and in mnny places destitute even of fresh water. -From Caro- 
dkhar to Cabul is,J76 miles, from (hence to Peahawe»|80, and from Peshawer 
to Attoek on the Indus, 50. The other route by Meshed lies through dis¬ 
tricts for the most part parched and,dreary, without food or fuel, and some¬ 
times water, to Mu ro Shahjehan, upwards of 200 miles, and then for the 
same distance, smrthrough # similar country, possessed by Tartar tribes ini¬ 
mical alike to Russians and Persians, &s fir as Balkh. Tojreach PeShawer, a 
distance of 500 miles, the Hindoo Coosh must be crossed/th^&gh districts 
occupied by Usbegs and Afghans, who must be either conciliated or con¬ 
quered. Or instead $F advancing from Muro Shahjehan to Balhtf, the army 
might proceed to Cabul, about 550 miles ; it would then Jiave topass through 
a mountainous though productive country, inhabited by TOvage add powerful 
nomade tribes, from thence to the Indus. 

The Seistan route is from Yezd to Dizuc, by Bost to Candahar, along the 
banks of the Heel-mund^ 5 The distance is upwards of 700 miles, and the 
country, from Yted to Dizuc, a space of 360 miles, has not been traversed 
by any European for centuries, and is represented by native travellers as a per¬ 
fect desert/'The country betwreu Dizuc and Candahar is in a somewhat 
better condition. / 

The invading army might advance from Candahar towards the north of 
Guserat, and cross the Indus below Moulton, instead of crossing at Attock, 
and entering India by the Punjab. The distance is about 350 miles, and the 
country, which is inhabited by different tribes ofAjlghims and Baloochees, is 
Bat, intersected by low hills and fmgsts of coppiw-wood. The whole of this 
is at present the scejufof fierce contentions between various chieftains, 
longst whom Runjeet Singh, the king* of the Punjab, exerts a powerful 
IKfiueece, and would oppose a formidable obstacle to an invading army, of 
Whatever nation it was composed. \ 

There has been another mode proje^4j|^^iteying an army from ltpssia 
to India, namely, Uv embark the troops onffe Caspian, and crossing it, ad¬ 
vance to the Oxos, and sail up that river, which is navigable to within three 
or four days* journey of Balkh j then to nugeb through Bokhara to the Indus. 
The obstacles in this route are numberless: the Caspian Sea it*dangerous at 
ali seasons, without harbours, and so foil of shoals, that small vessels only 
ctn navigate it. The independent tribes on the eastern shores of that sea, on 

2 U 2 the 
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the banks of the Oxus, and in the steppes which intervene, would offer a 
determined resistance to the advance of anarmy; and the present rulers of 
Bokhara, Koondooz, and Oorgunj (the former of whom cm* bring into the 
field 100,000 horse) would be Httle likely to co-operate with European in¬ 
vaders. The state of this portion of Asia may be seen from the communica¬ 
tion of Mr. Mo'orcroft published in this journal ;* the reports of that lament¬ 
ed traveller afford satisfactory reasons for believing that the progress of an 
invading army in this direction would he effectually stopped. The whole of 
these warlike tribes are particularly hostile to the Russian name*and nation; 
vast multitudes of Russians are now slavey jn Oorgunj, Bokhara, &c., many 
of whom arc seized even oh the shores of the Caspian. 

The recent published >•“ Memoirs of Baber " throw consideranle light upon 
the geographical character of the countries last mentioned. It is impossible to 
read the able “ Introdu cti on " to that work, without being struck with the 
extraordinary impedimmfs which nature thjre opposes to the, passage of 
troops. The changes which have taken place since Jiaber’s tithe must be for 
the worse; yet he, “ one of the most illustrious mtn of his age, and one of 
the most Eminent and accomplished princes that ever adorned an Asiatic 
throne," possessed of^dvantages which no modern warrior, Oriental hr 
European, can hope 'to possess, almost despaired, at one period, of succeeding 
in his project of subduing India. He confessed to his chiefs, when they began 
to lose heart and to prepare for returning, that “ by the l abo urs of many years, 
after undergoing great hardships, measuring many a toilsome journey, and 
raising various armies; after expiring himself and his troops tp circumstances 
of great danger, M> battle and bloodshed, by the divine favour," he had reached 
so far on his way. 

Let any parson eyer so little familiar with the details of military operations, 
consider the obvious difficulties which an army from Europe must encounter 
on either of these routes, and say whether the project of invading India be 
practicable: infinite varieties of climate, noxious atmosphere, privations the 
most intolerable, fatigue and hardship of the severest kind, frequent conflicts 
<—111686 are the certain perils which will beset the l^lbps. Add to them the 
contingencies which an army is every where exposed to, diseases, mutiny, 
defeat, with no hope of succour 1 or reinforcement, and the project will appear 
calculated to engage only the wildest and rast chimerical brain. 

Yet have we enumerated but a part of the obstacles to be surmounted 
before the prize is secured. Suppose an army of Europeans to have reached the 
Western provinces of India, battered, reduced in individual strength as well as 
numbers, the conflict for empire is then to commence. An army of 250,000 
men, well appointed, well.disciplined, commanded by British officers, under 
whose eye and direction tW native trdtojs^have combatted successfully even 
against Europeans, await their approach^resh aifd^ill of spirits. It is not 
a single victory, ,nor ten victories, that will- overturn the well-compacte^ 
power which Great Britain has established in Hindoostan. 

It is needlesfrto press the^fubjectifSurther; if any faith is due to tbepfedic- 
tion Of BuOnaparte, that Russia, sooner or later, will deprive us of India, we 
may wait unconcernedly until soma previous changes take place, which time 
may possibly produce, changes too vast afad important to escape our observa¬ 
tion, and without which even Europe combined would scarcely succeed in any 
project for invading India. 


* Atiat. Journ., \ol.xxi. pp. 600,700. 
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JUDICIAVSYSTBM IN THE DECCAN.* 

The authorities by whom cm) justice was administered 'wore the following: 
In the country .the Potail, over him the Mamlutdir f and -Sirsoobadar,}; and 
above all the Peishwa or his minister. Jagheerds^s administered justice in 
their own land; the great ones with little or%o interference onthe part of the 
Government. In some towns there was a judicial officer, called the Nyaee- 
daish, who tried causes under the PcfSbwa’s authority; antfany person whom 
the Peishwa pleased to authorise might conduct an investigation, subject to 
his Highness’s confirmation. 

If a complaint was made to a- Potail, he would amid for the person com¬ 
plained of, and if he admitted tKl debt, would interfere partly as a friend to 
settle the mode and time of payment. Jf the debt were disputed, and he and 
bis Koolkurnee could not, by their own influence' oftpagacity, effect a settle¬ 
ment to t^MsGu^on of both parties, the Potail assembled a punchayet of 
inhabitants of tne Villnge^ whtf inquired into the matter with very little form, 
and decided^ they thought best; but this decision could not take place with¬ 
out the previous consent .of the parties. 4jP|, 

If the complainnnt were refused a punclinyct, 0 (| duapproted'W the de¬ 
cision, or if he thought proper not to apply to the Potail, he* went to the 
Mamlutdar, who proceeded nenrly*5n the same 'manner-as the Potail; with 
this addition, thg|' he could compel* !!ho party complained of to submit to a 
punchayet, or else make satisfaction to the^ complainant. When there waa a 
Sirsoobadar, the same process might be rcp&ted with him, or at coitrt, but in 
all this there was no regular appeal. The superior authority^would not revise 
the decision of the inferior, unless there had been some gross injustice, or 
reason to suspect corruption; in cases 0 less purity, t|et is in almost all 
cases, the superior was influenced in receiving the appeaLby the consideration 
of the profit promised as a compensation for the trouble. 

Though the Government officer endeavoured himself to settle the dispute, 
and though it rested with him to decide whether or ndP the case required a 
punchayet, yet it,,was rci&oned gross injustice to refuse one on a question at 
all doubtful, and it was always reckoned a Efficient ground for ordering a new 
investigation when there had been no punchayet. 

The punchayet may therefore he considered as the great instrument in the 
administration of justice, and it is of consequence to determine how the 
assembly was constituted, what were its powers, and what its method of pro¬ 
ceeding, and enforcing or procuring the enforcement of its decrees. 

The members of a punchayet were generally selected by the ofiicer of Go¬ 
vernment, by whom it was granted, with the a ppr obation of the parties, end 
often at their suggestions sometime?the partieffmose an equal .number each, 
and the officer namedllfr umpire. A person on the part of Government not 
(infrequently presided at punchaycts, especially at Poona,, and directed their 
Operations: this officer must, however, be objectionable (?) to the parties. In 
affiyjfe where Government was concern^? h oraered some of its own officers 
to investigate the matter, Twt’th^ Were expected to be people not objected- to 
* • * * '-4 • / ‘ 'by 

* INora i Report of the Hoc. M. Elphlnstooe, dated *5th October 1819. 

t An officer appointed by Government to superintend flu revenue of • large dlitzict t Jo a mall dle- 
trkt, he wm called a Camavhdar. 

f Au officer pitted between the Government and the Mamlutdar. Hie function! rehfted tO'tbe re*Muc, 
but they differed In ditferent provinces. 
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by the other party. The members were people of the seme situation in life as 
the patties, or people likely to understand tbe subject of discussion: as 
bankers in a matter of account; Daismooks and Daispandees, when the suit 
Was about land. Their number was never less than five, but it bas been 
known to be as great as fifty. The number was required to be odd. It gene¬ 
rally met at the house of the offirag who summoned it. 

In villages, the Potail got sovMof the most intelligent and impartial fyots 
to sat under a trqg, or in the temple qr choultry: nobody attended on the 
part of the Government; and as the submission of the parties was voluntary, 
their wishes were, of course, more attended to than elsewhere. The consent 
of the members, however, was every way reckoned essential to a punebayet, 
and tbe first act of the meeting was to take a razeenamah, or acknowledgment, 
of such a consents Security was also not unfrequentiy taken for the parties 
complying with the award of the punchayct. > In petty disputes in villages, the 
parties gave two straws in token of submission, instead of a written razee- 
namah. 

It might be expected that so burdensome a duty would not be willingly 
undertaken, especially as there was no authorized fee to be gained by it; but, 
besides thb compliment of being selected by the parties, there was the hope 
of presents from onaror both, which it was not disgraceful to take, unless to 
promote injustice. The parties likewise entreated tbe persons they wished to 
accept the office, and the officer of Gov^rhment added his authority. It was, 
moreover, reckoned disgracefully selfish to refuse to serve on a punchayet, 
and as the man who was asked tp.,be a member to-day might be a suitor to¬ 
morrow, he was obliged to afford the assistance which he was likely to require. 
It was rare, therefore, for people to refuse to serve unless they had a good 
excuse. 

It was more difficult to procurPtheir regular attendance when appointed, 
and this was generally effected by the entreaties of the party'interested. The 
magistrates also sent Peons and injunctions to compel the presence of a 
person who had oneft agreed to become a member, and although he would » 
receive a reasonable excuse, yet if he were really anxious for the speedy de¬ 
cision of the cause, he seldom fqj)£d in procuring attendance; besides, there 
was no precision about the number of members required to attend, as long as 
the parties were satisfied, all was thought to be regular enough. When an 
absent member returned, the past proceedings could be explained to bim, and 
any further inquiry he desired carried on. 

When the punchayet was assembled, if the defendant failed to attend, the 
punchayet applied to the officer, unde? whose authority it sat, to summon him, 
unless a Carcoon or a Peon had already been attached to it to perform such 
"duties, on the part of the Ck-crnment fcor the plaintiff by constant demands 
and other modes of importunity, wearied him inlq^sbaubinission. When the 
officer of Government had to compel his attendance, he sent a summons, or t 
qlf that failed, placed a peon over him, whom he was obliged to maintain, and 
* imposed a fine of a certain sum a da till he appeared. The plaintiffs ^com¬ 
plaint was then read, and the defendant’s ^fisyer received; a replication and 
a rejoinder were sometimes added, and the parties were caqps-questioned by tbe 
punchayet as long as they thought it tpcHpaaryO At that time the parties were 
kept at a distance from their friends, but afterwards they might assist them as 
iquch as they chose. A man might, if it werp inconvenient for him to attend, 
send,a Carcoon in his service, or a ^elatiopf but the trade of a Vakeel ia not 
known. Accounts, knd other written evidence, were called for after the 

examination 
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examination of the partial, and tikewfsd oral etidencs, when written failed} 
but a great preference was flprtt to the evidence of written documents. The 
witnesses seem to have been exifltfoed and cross-examined with great earej 
but the substance only of their evidence was taken ddwo briefly without die 
questions, and generally in their own hand, if th tf could write. The natives 
have not the same deference for testimony we have; they allow a witness 
no outre credit than his situation and chanmer and connexion with the case 
entitle him to; they also lay great stress on his maniK$ and^ppearance while 
giving his testimony. Oaths were seldom imposed, unless there were reason 
to suspect the veracity of the witness, and then great pains were taken'to 
make them solemn. 

When this examination i0as concluded, the punchayd^ after debating on the 
case, drew up an award (which was termed xarounsh or summary), in which 
they gave the substance of the cemplaint and answer, an abstract Qf each of 
the documents presented on cither, side, a summary of the oral evidence on 
either side, with their own decision on the whole. A copy of the award was 
given to the successful party, and to the loser, if he required it; another copy 
was deposited with the officer of Government. In villages there was much 
less form; the punchayet was often conducted in the way of conversation, and 
nothing was written but the decision, and sometimes not even that. In impor¬ 
tant cases, however, all the usual writing was performed by the Koolkurnce. 

Throughout the whole proceedings, the punchayets appear to have been 
guided by their own notions of justice, founded, no doubt, on the Hindoo law, 
and modified by the custom of the country. They consulted, no books, and 
it was only on particular points immediately connected with the Hindoo law, 
such as marriage or succession, that they referred to a Shastree for his. opinion. 

On the report of the punchayet the officer of Government proceeded to 
confirm and enforce its decree, the punchayet having no Executive power of 
its own. From this cause frequent references to the Magistrate were required, 
and he was given a considerable influence on the progress of the trial. 

« If either party objected at this stage, and shewed good reasons Why the 
award should be set aside, the officer under whose authority it tat might 
require it to revise its sentence, or even grant a new punchayet; butjthis was 
not reckoned proper unless corruption were strongly suspected. 

No other notice was taken of corruption; unless, in such cases the decision 
of a punchayet was always respected, as the proverbial expression of punch 
prumaithur (a punchayet is God Almighty) fully testifies. 

Even after an award was confirmed, anappeal lay to a higher authority, and 
a new punchayet might be granted; even a new Mamlutdar might revise the 
proceedings under his predecessor. This was probably a stretch of power, 
but every thing under the Mahrattas was so irregular and arbitrary that the ‘ 
limits of just authority qp with difficulty be traced. 

In enforcing the decision, much of course depended on the power of the 
M ag istrate . If a Potail found the party who gained the cause could not re¬ 
cover Mfi' due by the modes of private .qompuMon hereafter described, be 
applied to the Mamlutdar to intarpqfae his authority; and in cases where that 
was insufficient, the Mamlutdar tfpijpd'tp the Government.' 

it was in this manner that Stdihmy^disputes were settled. Those about 
boundaries, which are extremely* frbquent (except in Candeish), were settled 
by a punchayet composed of Daifnookl, Deispaodies; Potails, and Kool- 
kuraees, assisted fay the Mhowit of die'disputing villages, who are the esta¬ 
blished guardians of land-marks and boundaries. They are also very frequently 

adjusted 
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sdjuftad by ordeal, one mode of which is, for the Potui to walk along the 
disputed boundary, bearing on his head a clod composed of the soil of both 
villages kneaded up with various strange hferedients, and consecrated by many 
superstitious ceremoniesj if it hold together, the justice of his claims is 
•eMmNhed, and if it break, he loses bis cause. Many other sorts of ordeal 
ar^dlso performed; with boiliqg oil, or by taking an oath and imprecating 
Cerfhin Curses, if it should be false. If no evil occur within a fixed timfc the 
Gods are conceifpal to^ave decided in the sweater’s favour. 

These ordeals were not uncommon in all cases as well as in boundary disn 
putes, but chiefly when other means of ascertaining the truth had failed. 

Disputes about caste were settled by the caste, ^nlcss when a complaint of 
unjust expulsion took'place, when the Government ordered a punchayet of 
respectable persons of the caste from an unprejudiced part of the country. 

As it has been shewn that punchayctg had no powers of their own, and were 
moreover somewhat inert, it is necessary to examine the machinery by which 
they were kept in motion, and their resolutions carried into effect. It has 
been observed that in the country the Mamlutdars, and the Potails under their 
authority, performed that duty. In some few towns there also were officers of 
justice called Nyaeedaish. The proceedings of all these officers were, of 
course, very irregular; but the model may be learned by observing the pro* 
ceedings of the Nyaeedaish at Poona, during tiie long period^ when Ram 
Shastrec was at the head of that court, and when Nana Furnavees was minis* 
ter and regent/ this was confessedly the period when the Muhrattu Govern¬ 
ment was in the highest perfection, and Ram Shnstree is to this day celebrated 
for his talents and integrity. A full account of that court is given by Mr. 
Lumsdeo, in his report of January 24th, from which much of what follows 
is extracted. Ram Shqptree had several deputies, two of whom were almost 
as famous as himself, and it was by their assistance chiefly that his business 
was conducted. 

On receiving a complaint, a Peon or a Carcoon from Rani Shastree, or 
from Nana Furnavees, according to the consequence of the person, was sent 
to summon, or to invite him to attend at Ram Shastree’s. If this was refused, 
positive orders were repeated by Nana Furnavees, and in the event of obstinate 
non-attendance, the house or lands of the defendant would be sequestrated 
till he appeared. # 

In ease of non-appearance from absence, trial, after many indulgent delays, 
went on, and the absence of the party was recorded, that he might have a 
new trial on his return if he accou^ed for his absence; in cases of land no 
decision was final in a man's absence; Evidence was summoned in the same 
form as the defendant, and if the witness were poor the person who summoned 
him paid his expenses. If the witness lived at a distance, or if attendance 
were inconvenient, a deputation from the court with some person from the 
parties was sent to take his evidence, and the Mamlutdar gave his aid to 
the process; or, if the witness lived very far off, a letter was written requesting 
him to state the facts Required. When the witness was a man of rank, a depu¬ 
tation would be senf to him from the Government, accompanied by parties 
who went as supplicants forfiisaifl, rgtityy than as checks on his misstatement, 
and he was solicited to relate what he knew* which was repeated in the court. 
Even if the witness were not of such rank as to prevent his coming to the 
court, still if he were a man of any. consequence, he was received as a visitor, 
mid the questions were put to him in the way of conversation, and with all 
, the usual forms of civility. 


The 
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Tba puochnyets were mote frequently named by the parties than the Judge j 
but Rant S&astree and his deputies seem frequently to have presided at the 
trial, the punchayet performing ndftly the same function* as a jury in England. 

A good deal of the investigation seems to have been intrusted to Rata Shan* 
tree’s Carcoons, who reported to him and the punchayet, and in the decree 
the names of the members of the punchayc||$re hot mentioned, even |rhen it 
is merely a repetition of their award, The decision was ftlwe^l^h the 
Peishwa’s name, and in all cases of magnitude required his signature; all cases 
' relating to land, were of this description, and the same holds all over the 
country where claims to land are considered more immediately under the 
superintendence of Government. It was not unusual, in the country, as well 
as in Poona, for a Government officer to receive the complaint and answer, 
with the documents and the written evidence of witnesses, and lay the whole 
in this shape before the punchayet, who could call for more evidence if they 
required it. Much time must have been saved by this arrangement; but it 
gave the officer of Government considerable opportunities of imposing on the 
punchayet. The members of the punchayet received no fee; but when they 
had much trouble the winner of the suit made them openly a present for their 
pnins. 

A sum of money was likewise levied for the Government from the wjnncr, 
under the name yf Kcrkcc, which I believe means congratulatory offering, and 
from the loser under the name of gonogharry, or fine. These gonagharrics 
varied with the means of litigants; but in revenue accounts, I observe, that 
one-fourth of the property is always put down as the price paid for justice by 
the plaintiff when he wins his cause. 

The plaintiff losing his cause wus obliged to pay the expenses of the de¬ 
fendant, if the latter were poor. ♦ 

No regular monthly or other returns of causes decided were mnde out. 

When n cause was decided against the defendant the court settled the mode 
of payment, with reference to his circumstances, cither ordering immediate 
‘"payment or directing payment by instalments, or granting the debtor, if 
entirely destitute of the means of payment, an exemption from the demands 
of his creditor for a certain number of years. 

When a matter had once come to a trial, it was always expected that 
Government should enforce the decision; but with the irregularity so charac¬ 
teristic of the Mahrnttas, the plaintiff was often permitted to enforce them 
himself: and this was effected by means of the system called tttkkuza, which 
though it strictly means only dunning, is here employed for every thing, from r 
simple importunity up to placing a guard over a man, preventing his eating, 
tying him neck and heels, or making him stand on one leg with a heavy stone* 
on his head under a vertical sun. 

It is remarkable that in all claims (except for land), when the pldlntiff has 
the power, this tukkaza is the first step in the suit, and it Js not until the 
petifbn who suflerB by it complains of excessive or unjust tukkaza that the 
Government takes aiyr concern ip the cau^e.. This income measure accounts 
for the ready acquiescence of defendants in dm nomination of punchayets, 
&c., and it is, indeed, employed veteiltiormlly as a means of accomplishing 
that end. W’hen Government enforced the debt, it used^early the same 
severities as individuals; it also seized and sold the property of the debtor, 
but generally spared his house, and took care not to reduce him entirely to 
ruin. It likewise often fixed instalments, by which his debt was gradually to 
be liquidated. 

Asiatic Jonrn.You XXIII. No. 135. 2 X People 
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_ People were never put in any public prison for private debt, though some¬ 
times confined or tormented by the credits at his house, or in that of bis 
patron, and in rare cases, when agreed on m the bond, made to serve him till 
the amount of their nominal wages equalled the debt. 

Fair bankrupts seem to have been let off pretty nearly as with us; fraudu¬ 
lent ones were made to pay When discovered, notwithstanding previous 
release. 

The great subjects of litigation arc stated in the replies of the local officers 
to my queries to be, boundary disputes j division of property in the separation 
of families; inheritance to land, which is perhaps the greatest source of liti¬ 
gation throughout the whole country, even in Candeish, where waste land is 
so abundant. Debts to bankers are also frequent subjects for suits. 

The Judicial system thut has just been described is evidently liable to great 
objection, and accordingly, in the best of times, its success seems tp have been 
very imperfect. There was no regular administration of justice; no certain 
means of filing a suit, and no fixed rules of proceeding after it bad been filed. 
It vested the officer of Government applied to, to receive a complaint or to 
neglect it altogether. The reception of uu appeal from his injustice equally 
depended on the arbitrary will of his superior. The other occupations of these 
officers rendered it difficult for them'to attend tojudiei.il affairs, even if well 
disposed, and these occupations increasing with the rank of the officer, the 
Fcishwa (or the minister), who was the main spring of the whole machine, must 
have been nearly inaccessible to all men, and entirely so to the poor. The 
power of the local officer must also have had a tendency to check appeals, and 
even to restrain the demand for punchnycts, in cases where he was desirous 
of deciding in person, and this desire would chiefly be felt in cases where he 
had an inclination to licfrilSul one party, or where he hoped to make something 
by selling his favour to both. In short, there can be little doubt of the diffi- 
culty of getting justice unless by means of bribery or of powerful friends. 

The punchaycts themselves were open to corruption and to partiality, and 
when free from those stains, they were still slow and feeble in their motions, 
and uncertain in their resolutions. When the punchayet was assembled, which 
from its interference with the pursuits and interests of the members must have 
been a matter of difficult and rare occurrence, it had not sufficient powers to 
seme the defendant, to summon the witnesses, or to compel the production of 
documents; in the event of any oppositon it must apply to the officer of 
Government, and thus, besides unavoidable delay, it was exposed to constant 
obstruction from his indolence and want of leisure, and even from his corrup¬ 
tion. If a deputy of the Government officer sat with it to execute those 
duties, it was still liable to be obstructed from corruption, and was besides 
exposed to the influence of the Carcoon who presided. When it had got 
possession of the evidence, the members were not calculated to decide on 
nice or intricate causes, and if they were perplexed, they met without coming 
to a decision, or allowed the matter to lie over until some circumstance pre¬ 
vented the necessity of meeting any more. Very great delay took place from 
these causes, and trials werfjpften left entirely unfinished. When members 
were chosen by the parties and iptefestfea in their cause, they were rather 
advocates than* judges, and their disputes produced as much delay as the 
neglect of the others. When they were impartial they were indifferent and 
irresolute, unless some member, and very likely one who was stimulated into 
activity by a bribe, took the trouble of deciding off the hands of his colleagues, 
and procured their consent to a decision of his own. When their award was 

signed, 
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«gned, the punchayet dissolved, and their decree remained with the local 
officer to enforce or neglect, as he chose. Where so ntuch was left arbitrary, 
there was, of course, much corruption, and It is very frequent now to have a 
complaint from a man who has I decision of old standing (even from the 
Nyaeedaish at Poona), which he has n&t been able to get enforced. Even 
when the decree of a punchayet was past and executed, one would think it 
must, from the w’ay in which the assembly,was constituted, hate had little 
good effect beyond the case it had tried; for as there were no written taws, and 
as punchayets were composed of men of different habits and condition, their 
awards must be supposed to have varied, so as to afford no great certainty 
beforehand as to the decision to which any punchayet would come, and this 
uncertainty must have led-unceasingly to new litigation. All accounts, it must 
be owned, agree in representing the knowledge of the common people in the 
customary law of their country, and consequently the uniformity of their 
decisions when formed into punchayets is fur beyond what could be expected; 
but the inconvenience alluded to must still, to u certain extent, have existed. 
The want of principle in the rulers was another cause of uncertainty und 
litigation."* No decision was final; a new Mumlutdar or a new minister might 
take up a cause his predecessor had decided; the same man might revise his 
own decisions from corrupt motives, and there was as much difficulty in being 
exempt from an unjust revision as it has olreudy been shewn there was in 
obtaining a just one. 

‘ But with all these defects the Mahratta country flourished, and the people 
seem to have been exempt from some of the evils which exist under our more 
perfect government; there must, therefore, have been some udvantageB in the 
system to counterbalance its obvious defects, and most of them appear to me 
to have originated in one fact, that the Government, although it did little to 
obtain justice for the people, left them the means t>f procuring it for them* 
selves. The advantage of this was particularly felt among the lower orders, 
who were most out of reach of their riders, and most apt to be neglected 
under all, governments. By means of the punchayet they were enabled to 
effect a tolerable dispensation of justice among themselves, und it happens 
that most of the objections above btated to that institution do uot apply in 
their case. 

A Potail was restrained from exercising oppression both by the fear of the 
Mamlutdar and by the inconvenience of offending the society in which he 
lived, and when both parties were disposed to a punchayet, he had no interest 
in refusing his assistance to assemble one. A punchayet can scarcely be per* 
plexed in the simple causes that arise under its own eyes, nor can it easily 
give a corrupt decision when ail the neighbourhood know the merits of the 
case. Defendants, witnesses, and members arc all within the narrow compass 
of a village, and where all are kept from earning their daily bread during the 
discussion, there is not likely to be much needless complaint or affected delay. 

This branch of the native system, therefore, is excellent for the settlement 
of the disputes of the Ryots among themselves, but it is of no_ use in pro¬ 
tecting them from the oppression of their superiors, and it is evident that the 
plan of leaving the people to themselves could^pever have been sufficient for 
that purpose. But here another principle qume into operation: the whole of 
the Government revenue being derived from the Ryot, it was the obvious 
interest of Government and its agents to protect him, and prevent his being 
exposed to any exactions but their own. The exactions of Government were 
limited in good times by the conviction, that the best way to enrich itself was 

2X2 to 
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to spare the RyotB; and those of its agents, by the common Interest of govern* 
ment and the Ryot, in restraining their depredations. By these principles, 
while the native Government was good, its Ryots were tolerably protected 
both from the injustice of their neighbours and tyranny of their superiors, and 
that class is the most numerous, most important, and most deserving portion 
of the community. 

It wits in the class above this that the defects of the judicial system were 
most felt, and even there they had some advantages. As the great fault of 
Government was its inertness, people were at least secure from its over-acti¬ 
vity, A Government officer might be induced by a bnhc to harass an indivi¬ 
dual under colour of justice, but he could not he compelled by the mere filing 
a petition to involve those under his jurisdiction in all the vexations of a law¬ 
suit. Even when bribed he could not do much more than harass the indivi¬ 
dual ; for the right to demand a punchayct was a bar to arbitrary decrees, and 
although he might reject or evade the demand, yet the frequent occurrence of 
a Course so contrnry to public opinion could not escape his superiors if at all 
inclined to do justice. 

The inertness of Government was counteracted by vatious expedients which, 
though objectionable in themselves, supplied the place of better^ pi inciples. 
These were private redress, patronage, and presents. The first occupies the 
same place in civil justice that private revenge docs iu criminal among still 
ruder nations. It is this which is called tukkaza by the Muhrattns, and 
which has already been mentioned as so important in bringing on a trial. If a 
man iiavc a demand from his inferior or his equal, he places him under re¬ 
straint, prevents his leuving his house or eating, and even compels him to sit 
in the sun until he comes to some accommodation. If the debtor were a supe¬ 
rior, the creditors had first recourse to supplications, and appeals to the 
honour and sense of shame of the other party; he hud himself on his 
threshold, threw himself in his road, clamoured before his door, or he em¬ 
ployed others to do all this for linn; lie would even sit down and fast before 
the debtor’s door, during which time the other was compelled to fast also; or 
he would appeal to the gods and invoke their curses upon the person by whom 
he was injured. It was a point of honour with the natives not to disturb the 
authors of these importunities as long as they were just, and some satisfaction 
was generally procured by means of them. If they were unjust, the party 
thus harassed naturally concurred with the pluinLifi'in the wish of a punchayct, 
and thus an object was obtained which might not have been gained from the 
indolence of the Magistrate. Similar means were employed to extort justice 
from the ruling power; standing before the residence of the great man, assailing 
him with clamour, holding up a torch before him by daylight, pouring water 
without ceasing on the statues of the gods. These extreme measures when 
resorted to seldom failed to obtain a hearing even under Bajec Rao; and there 
was the still more powerful expedient both for recovering a debt or for obtain¬ 
ing justice, to get tfie whole caste, village, or trade, to join in performing the 
above ceremonies until the demand of one of its members were satisfied. 

The next means of obtaining justice was by patronage. If a poor man had 
a master or landlord, a great neighbour, or any great connexion; or if he had 
a relation w-ho had a similar claim on a great man, he could interest him in his 
favour, and procure his friendly intercession with the debtor; his application 
to the friends of the ‘utter; of, finally,"his interest with the public authority to 
obtain justice for his client. This ptinciple was not so oppressive as it seems 
at first sight, or as it must have been if it had been partial; for it was so extend- 
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ed, that scarcely any man was without some guardian of his Interests. Both 
sides in a cause were thus brought nearly equal, and the effect of the interfe- 
rence of their patrons was to stimulate the system, which might otherwise 
have stood still. 

If this resource failed, a present, or the promise of a present, to the public 
authority, or those who had weight with him, would be efficacious: the fee of 
one-fourth of all property gained in law-suits was in fact a standing bribe, to 
invito the assistance of the Magistrate. 

The number of persons who could grant punchayets also expedited busi¬ 
ness; Besides the Nyueedaish, and the numerous Mamlutdurs and Jngheer- 
dars, many people of consequence could hold punchayets, under the Cxprcsa 
or implied authority ofLthe Peishwa, and every chief settled the disputes of 
his own retainers, whether among themselves or with others of the lower and 
middle classes. A great number of disputes were also settled by private arbi¬ 
tration ; and their proceedings in the event of an appeal were treated by the 
Government with the same considerations as those of punchayets held under 
its own authority. 

Thus some sort of justice w’as obtained; and, it was less impure than might 
be expected from the sources by which it was supplied, because public opinion, 
and the authority of the Magistrates, set bounds to tukkaza, and the institu¬ 
tion of punchayets was a restraint on patronage and bribery. 

The punchayct itself, although in all but village causes it had the defects 
before ascribed to it, possessed many advantages. Though each might be 
slow, the number that could sit at a tune, even under the superintendence of 
one person, must have enabled them to decide many causes. The intimate 
acquaintance of the members with the Niihjcct in dispute, and in many cases 
with the characters of the parties, must have made their decisions frequently 
correct; and it was an advantage of incalculable value in that mode of trial 
tlint the judges, being drawn from the body of the people, could act on no 
principles that were not generally understood; a circumstance which, by pre¬ 
venting uncertainty and obscurity in the law, struck at the very root of litiga¬ 
tion. The liability of punchayets to corruption was checked by the circum¬ 
stance that it did not so frequently happen to one man to be a member as to 
make venality very profitable, while the parties and the members being of bis 
own class, he was much exposed to detection and loss of character: accord¬ 
ingly, the punchayets appear, even after the corrupt reign of Bajee Ilao, to 
have retained in a great degree the confidence of the people, and they do not 
appear to have been unworthy of their good opinion. AH the answers to my 
queries (except those of the Collector of Ahmednuggur) give them a very 
favourable character; and Mr. Chaplin, in particular, is of opinion, that in 
most instances their statement of the evidence is succinct and clear, their rea¬ 
soning on it solid and perspicuous, and their decision, in a plurality of cases, 
just and impartial. 

Their grand defect was procrastination; and to counteract it the suitors bod 
recourse to the same remedies os with people in power, importunity, interces¬ 
sion of patronB, and sometimes, no doubt, to promises, fees, and bribes. 

It is impossible to form very clear notions on the general result of this admi¬ 
nistration, either as to its despatch of causes, the degree of justice actually 
administered by it, or its effect on the character of the people; but I should 
conjecture that simple causes were s^hedily decided, and complicated ones 
very slowly. The Nyaeedaish principally tried the latter description, and in 
twenty yearsit filed no less than 1,400 causes, of which it is believed that one- 

half 
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half were never decided. Punchayets appear generally to have given just deci¬ 
sions j but men in power could obstruct a reference to those assemblies, and 
could prevent the execution of their decrees. That justice was often denied, 
or injustice committed, appears from the frequency of thullee, which is a term 
for robbery, arson, and even murder, committed to oblige a village or Govern¬ 
ment officer to satisfy the claims of the perpetrator. This crime is commonest 
to the southward of the Kistna, but murders on account of disputes about 
landed property arc every where frequent. With regard to its effect on the 
character of the people, the Ryots seem in most respects simple and honest: 
but there is no regard for truth, or respect for an oath, throughout the whole 
community; and forgery, jntrigue, and deceit are carried to the highest pitch 
among the Potails, Koolkurnecs, and all who have much opportunity of prac¬ 
tising those iniquities. There is no punishment for perjury or forgery. In 
nn award of a punchayet, it appears that thirty-three persons entered into an 
engagement to swear to any thing that one of the parties might dictate, and for 
this complicated offence they were mildly reprimanded by the Nyacedaish. 
Litigiousness docs not seem to have been at all prevalent, unless the obstinacy 
witli which people ^adhered to any cluiius to landed property can be brought 
under that head. 

Such are the advantages and disadvantages of the native administration of 
justice which are to be weighed against those of the plan adopted in our pro¬ 
vinces. If we were obliged to take them as they stood under the native 
government, the scale could probably soon be turned; but as it is possible to 
invigorate the system and to remove its worst abuses, the question is not so 
easily decided. The most striking advantages in our plan appear to be, that 
the laws are fixed, and that as means arc tuken to promulgate them, they may 
be known to every one; that the decisions of the Adawlut being alwuys on 
fixed principles, may always be foreseen ; that there is a regular and certain 
mode of obtaining redress; that the decision on each separate case is more 
speedy thun in any native court, nud that it is more certain of being enforced; 
that justice may be obtained by means of the Adawlut, even from officers of 
Government or from Government itself; that the Judges are pure, and their 
purity and correctness are guarded by appeals; and tliut the whole system is 
steady and uniform, agd is not liable to be biassed in its motions by fear or 
affection, policy or respect. $ 

On the other hand, it appears that, although the Regulations are promul¬ 
gated, yet ns they arc entirely new to the people of India, a long time must 
pass before they can be generally known, and as both they and the decisions of 
the court ore founded on European notions, a still longer period must elapse 
before their principles can be at all understood; that this obscurity of itself 
throws nil questions relating to property into doubt and produces litigation, 
which is further promoted by the existence of a class of men rendered 
necessary by the numerous technical difficulties of our law, whose subsistence 
depends on the abundance of law-suits; that by these means an accumulation 
of suits takes plucc, which renders the speedy decision of the Adawlut of no 
avail; that the facility giv en to appeals takes away from the advantage of its 
rigour in enforcing decrees, and renders it on the whole, in many cases, more 
feeble and dilatory than even the punchayet, while in others it acts with a 
sternness and indifference to rank and circumstances, very grating to the 
feelings of the natives; that its contrill over the public officers lessens their 
power without removing the principle of despotism in the Government, or the 
habits engendered b> that principle in the people, and that by weakening one 

*' part 
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part of the machine without altering the rest, it produces derangement and 
confusion throughout the whole; that the remoteness of the Adawlut prevents 
the Access of the common people; and that if Moonsiffs, with fees, Vakeels, 
&c., be adopted to remedy this evil, they are not exempt from the corruption 
of the native system, while they occasion in a remarkable degree the litigious 
spirit peculiar to ours. # 

This view of the Adawlut is taken from the reports drawn up in Bengnl, 
and it is possible that many of the defects ‘“described may originate in the 
revenue system, in the voluminousness of the Regulations, or in other extrin¬ 
sic circumstances, a supposition which appears to bq,supported by the state of 
the courts under Bombay, where most of the evils alluded to are said to be 
still unfclt; but enougnwill remain to satisfy us that the chatuft of attaining 
or approaching to perfection, is as small under our own plan as under that of 
the natives; that on either plan we must submit to many inconveniences and 
many abuses, and that no very sudden improvement is to be looked for in the 
actual state of things. If this be the ease, it becomes of the first conse¬ 
quence to cherish whatever there is good in the existing sy^em, and to attempt 
no innovation that can injure the principle now in force, since it is so uncer¬ 
tain whether we can introduce better in their room. 


THE EAST-INDIA MEDICAL SERVICE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Six: Your correspondent, “ A Retired Surgeon,” has not fully shewn the 
difference of the rates of remuneration to the clerical and medical establish¬ 
ments; nor has he fully stated the advantages of the civil servants. It may be 
said that there are situations of emolument open to the medical service, which is 
true, but open only to a few, and that through interest. The general advan¬ 
tages of the services, and the fixed sums for furloughs and^retirement, are the 
criteria for judging of the relative advantages, and I feel convinced thut the 
members of the medical establishment would rejoice to be put on the footing 
of the clericafestablishment, as to period of service, rat^s of pay on furlough, 
and retirement; I am not aware of any just reason that cm be offered why they 
should not. > * 


Furlough. * , 

Civilian’s allowance on furlough, after ten years.....................£500 0 

Chaplain’s ditto, after seven years. 300 0 

Military or medical officer’s ditto, after ten years . 06 0 

Retirement. 

Civilians may retire after twenty-two years’ service, on an annuity, re¬ 
ceivable in rotation, of........ 1,000 0' 

A military officer may retire on sums frofn £300 a year to . 1,200 0 

A chaplain retires after fifteen years on an annuity of.... 300 0 

A medical officer cannot attain the same pension in less than twenty- 
seven years, previous to which he may retire (after seventeen years’ 
residence) on .. 16$ 12 


Or he may, by remaining tbirty-two ygars, obtain £500 a year, but he can 
never obtain more than this, which is less than half the sum received by a 
colonel of a regiment. 

London, A Medical Omcsa on Fublocoh. 

February 3th, 1827* 
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COLON'IZATION IN THE EAST.* 

To the Trttlar of the Asiatic Jovrrmf. 

Sir. : So interesting is the subject of emigration at the present moment, 
that I beg to offer u few remarks upon that aud other subjects ill connexion 
with it. ' * 

Colonization of our Indian territories was recommended some short time 
back; but the idea of peopling a country swarming with" 150 millions of 
inhabitants, appeared to me completely at variance with sense. 1 now per¬ 
ceive it is recommended' to colonize Tcnaserim; which is not so absurd a 
speculation 04 the former, on account of the scanty population; but still it is 
a hot climate, and, having mjself had a spell in the tropics, I may, without 
presumption, mention a few fuels concerning climate. < V 

Let us sdpposc a colony of Britons anived at some port in Tcnaserim, 
taking it for grunted that no rich emigrants arc nmong them, but that they are 
all of the middling or labouring classes: they must of necessity clear ground 
and build houses tJUmsehes, for they could not afford to hire the natives to 
do it, even supposing there should be any natives at the spot fixed on. After 
this, the colonists would have to prepare ground for their farms or planta¬ 
tions ; and here is the tug of war. Europeans arc unequal to the fatigues and 
sufferings of downright continual daily hard labour in a hot climate; for, 
although our English soldiers undergo Fatiguing marches and labour during 
harassing campaigns in India and Africa, yet their employment, with Its 
occasional intervals of halts and rest, and their minds being continually k£pt 
alive with the interest inspired by the scenes of their profession, is widely 
different from that of poor agricultural labourers who emigrate, and who would 
have to earn their daily food by continual daily hard work, without u glimpse 
of relaxation; frequently dispirited with poor fare: besides they would soon 
sink into apathy and listlessness after the novelty of the change was worn off. 
I have dug, I have pluntcd, and gardened, in India; and although I was a 
stronger man than mauy of the natives, yet I found I could neither cope with 
them in bearing the sun, in quantity of work performed, or in aontinuunce at 
it: it is true I was ftbt brought up to hard manual labour, but whut I did, 
I did with fhc strength of a European, for n short period, as an amusement; 
but had I, or any other white man, gone out daily to work with n mommati 
in the fields under a vertical sun, u violent fever would soon have terminated 
my mortal career; and this is the fate, 1 confidently predict, will attend most 
or all who emigrate to Tcnaserim. However, there is nothing like trying the 
experiment, which I shall he glad to sec attended with success : should it take 
place, I trust our people will act prudently, and uvoid those occasions which 
cause fever; such as inordinate fatigue, unless exposure to the mid-day sun and 
the heavy dews of night, sitting or lying in cool draughts of wind when exceed¬ 
ingly heated and fatigued; owing to wtlich I have known several of my friends 
attacked with a fever, of many months’ continuance with some, and, I regret to 
say, fatal to others. 

But a country the most nearly assimilating in climate tq,England is where 
emigration ought to have more encouragement than it 3bes, and that country 
is Australia:* for, although a warm climate, its summer is fnilder than the 

beat 

* It foastamMiing how soorl 'people blinded by their prejudice*. l*ow seme of our great men can 
cherish that darling of theta hopes, Canada t In deflatter of the most staring oargljttlonit. Setting aside 
the severity of a six months’ winter, wc ore Imperceptibly adding to the wesloNn near nnd unfriendly 

nation. 
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beat of India, and it* winter is milder than that of Eqjksd* and were we to 

surround &, coasts with new colonics,.they could,A>eiqgall members of one 
(amity, assiste^ch other by nfeans of small ooasting vessels, which in process of 
time might grow into a trade of higher importance a swell as a otitaery for seatnen. 

But there exists a very natural jftejudice among our poorer feliow-suhjecto 
against mining with convicts. I would therefore surest that no more con¬ 
victs he sent to Sydney pr Hobart Town, and that other penal settlements be 
established at a considerable distance from jjjose ports. 

It seems desifnole to fix upon situations for new settlements about die 25th 
degree of 6. latitude, say Shark’s Bay, in the rear of Isle Dorre, and another 
bey in the rear of Dirk Hartog’s islandTtliesedieitig at too great n distance 
from the old establishments to present any encouragement to convicts to desert, 
But here a new question presents itself; that part of New Holland being 
claimed by Hie Dutch, it would be necessary to obtain it (com them, either by 
purchase or exchange. This subject was brought to the notice oPHiB Majesty's 
government long since, os New Holland is locally more lit to belong exclusively 
to England than to be shared by different nations ; for if ever there should be 
any foreign colonies intermixed with our own, it would be productive of 
endless broils; and it is morally certain they would fall an easy prey to us on 
the first breaking out of a war. 

That part of New Holland claimed by the Dutch is not, and never will be, 
of any use to that nation, whose eastern possessions will always require their 
whole power to keep; in fact, the Dutch have got more colonies already in 
that quarter than they can well manage. Nor would new Holland benefit the 
French any more than the Dutch, for the purpose of colonization; as neither 
of those nations is so overburdened with population as England. 

One more hint and I have done.—-While private societies are prosecuting 
discoveries at a great expense among the savage nations and in the devouring 
climate of Africa, it seems surprising that that most interesting portion of the 
globe. New Holland, should remain an enigma in this enquiring and enterprising 
age; a country, too, in which there are few inhabitants, and thpse almost as 
simple and inoffensive as primitive nature can make them. If. the French had 
had colonies-there, that nation would have set us a bettor example. A new penal 
settiement on the western coast, and another at or nearVncounter Bay in Bass’s 
8twts (where it is conjectured by some scientific .men the mouths of the 
Lachlan river are stopped up by bars *), would be safe and convenient points 
for fresh travellers to set out from for the interior; and a fqpr^nonths would 
lay open to us, not only the curious topography of that country, but a rich 
accession to natural history. 

j,. I am. Sir, your’*, &c. 

February 1827. T. J. M. 

nation, by every individual whom we tend out tp Canada t as. In the common coune at events, they win 
become alienated dram the country of their plrth hi comequence of being «o near a republican atmos¬ 
phere, which can never be the case in Australia, Jfiothing can prevent a certain nation from arriving at 
a power which will, ere long, bid ut defiance on that tide the waters while on the other hand 
Canada h not a climate conducive to (he Increaae of population in (ho came rktld. The future meutt 
nut bepalpable toj^e moat benighted understanding. 

• Traveller* havo jpraveded far the direction of Encounter Bay to within forty mUea of the tea, and 
reported that " the vMr gram the top of a high hill nee-ward, presented an uninterrupted flat cowfitf 1 , 
thickly covered with wood, fa which they could tee no truce, of a river.” But this eanoot ba Dicelwd 
aa any proof of there being no river, or that the Lachlan does not flow (having it* cptupa through the 
fenny and Inundated country) In that direction after e very winding coune) far 1 have tnytdf come 
suddenly upon a fine river in the thickest wood* hi Travanoore, when I laser expeetad to ' tee- auch a 
beautiful right. Thr great height of thr tmm and their limirlenr imw» hi tnn**l nunilla*. ytoWMf 
.blind the inequalities.ol the ground, and, to use the woMa of a Ceylon traveller, only present a 
‘hbd'peye view of **pP-of wood." ^ 

Asiatic Joum. Vol. XXIII. No. 135. ft Y 
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THE -SfcciENT HISTORY OP CEYLON." 

Thk observation, that the early history of <all, nations Is enveloped to <?lh 
scurityr, is sufficiently trite: it applies, however, with peculiar force to jffioap 
of. Asia. In the East, the birth-place of ffttion, history has not even yet dis¬ 
owned a connection with fable: the occurrences of early times especially art} 
there incorporated with superstitious legends, or absurd romances, which, 
could we obtain a clue to their origin, would perhaps be found to be enti¬ 
tled to some degree of veneration even from the mo^prn philosophers of the 
West, from their retaining and perpetuating remote facts which time must 
Otherwise have educed: as connoisseurs prize the precious arugo « hich pre¬ 
serves, whilst it conceals, the impression and legend of a coin. 

Various attempts have been made to penetrate the mystery which overhangs 
the ancient history of Ceylon: no satisfactory result has, howevter, yet been 
obtained, nor bus any probable origin been assigned to the inhabitants of that 
island, founded upon authentic data. As every contribution, however Bmall, 
to uu eud so desirable as the discovery of the ancient history of Ceylon, 
caunot but possess some inteiest, we rejoice at being enabled to insert an 
extract from an account of the island by Diego de Louta, writer to the King 
of Portugal at Goa, and one of the early Portuguese histoiians of Ceylon. 
We are indebted for this contribution to a gentleman who once filled a high 
post in .that island, on the natives of which he conferred a valuable political 
boon, mid who enjoyed facilities of acquiring information of every kind res¬ 
pecting its history, which he is ever ready to impart. 

According to the modern tradition of the Candian Priests,* Ceylon was 
peopled from the continent. They state that, about £,300 lunar y ears previous 
to the year 1709 (when these priests were interrogated upon the subject by the 
Dutch governor of the island), a prince called Wijaya Raja, eldest son of the 
Emperor Sinbaha, Emperor of Lula in Dambodiva, landed in Ceylon, then 
nailed Lanka or Lakdiwa, at the head of 700 giants, under the conduct of the 
all-perfect Buddhoo, and expelled the devils by whom the island was then 
inhabited. Thq prince founded a city named Tambrapuruim, aud his posterity 
reigned in Ceylon untiUhe period above referred to, comprehending a series 
of 179 kings^ iucludinghimself and the then reigning monarch. The place 
from which the expedition came is said to be Siam, from whence the prUsts 
of Ceylon deduce the origin of the Cingalese. The Ramayana relates that the 
conquest of t(^island was made by Ratna, king of Oude, with an army of 
gigantic monkies! 

The account given by Diego de Louta, who states that he derived it from 
histories written by Cingalese, in the possession of some the princes of 
Ceyl<m who name from that island to Goa, represents that, 500 years before 
Christ, it was peopled from Tenaserim, “ a kingdom which was the greatest 
ift nil the East, extending from the Ganges to Cochin China, and through the 
mnitntfine to the north.*’ The king ef this extensive empire, whose name 
was Ajoto* hnd a son called Riga Rayah, or Affright Rayah, the heir to his 
crown, whose character was so dissolute, profligate, and cruel, that he 
excited discontent amongst his father's subjects, who complained of his multi¬ 
plied acts of atrocity, and demanded justice. The King, finding his son in¬ 
corrigible, notwithstanding his frequent admonitions, secretly collected a num¬ 
ber of vessels, aqd ordered them to be furnished with provisions and necessa- 
Ifies t whan all was ready, he seized his son, and placed him on board one of 
( g)tp ships. It was a custom in this country for all the male children who were 
A, born 
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bom ott the samu4l^4Mri^toiriappw«urto to to regi s tered by 

nainej and upon their attaining the age of seven years, for'these youths to be 
brought ‘to'tofirfc, and! educated with the prince; 'whose companions they 
theo became : on expedient adoptecL according to the Greek historians, by the 
father of Sesostri*. The youths educated with the prince rbyal of Tenaserim 
partook of his dissipated character, and became bis associates ’in crime. 
Although the number of male children born on the same day with the prinOe 
was immense, there were yet only 700 alive at this period, all of whom were, 
by order of the King, si!red and conveyed on board the vessels. The King 
then directed bis son to set sail with his fleet, and proceed to discover new 
countries and people them, forbidding him' to return to his native soil on pain 
of being put to death with all his companions. 

Prince Riga Rayah accordingly set sail, surrendering the direction df hia 
fleet to the discretion of the winds, which, after twenty days’ sait, brought 
them to an uninhabited island, which was Ceylon. The fleet entered a har¬ 
bour between Trincomalee and Jaffnapatam Point, called Preatwie, where 
landing, the prince and his followers were delighted at the fragrance and tempo- 
rateness of the air, the beauty of the trees and the gentleness of the streams, 
and they resolved to settle here. The first town they built was at Mantotte, 
opposite Manar. They found ample means of subsistence in the ahbndanoe 
of fish which the rivers furnished to them, and in the fruits which they col¬ 
lected from the trees, such ns oranges, citrons, limes, &c. On account PT 
the great fertility of the island, they called it Lancawe , which signified M ter- 
restial paradise.” Before this period the island had no name. 

Some months after the arrival of the strangers, some vessels arrived from 
the other coasts, for the purpose of fishing pearls; upon inquiry, the prince 
learned that the people who came in them were the subjects of a king called 
the Cottah ray ah, whose kingdom was on the Opposite continent, one day’s 
journey distant. The prince, after gaining the necessary information respecting 
his power and resources, endeavoured to form a connexion with him, and 
accordingly, on the return of the vessels, he despatched some of his people 
bn a mission to the King of Cottah, desiring that, as they were neighbours, 
they might be connected by intermarriages; offering Igimsclf in marriage with 
thjg^Cing’s daughter, and requesting that the King would suffer the princes, hU 
companions, to marry some of his female subjects. 

The messengers, on their arrival at the other coast, were conducted to the 
King of Cottah, who gave them a cordial reception; and as the fame of ttofr 
prince’s father had reached his ears, he considered the offer of the prince 
advantageous, and forthwith accepted the proposal of connecting the two 
families and people by intermarriages. After mutual compliments and visits; 
the King sent his daughter to the prince, accompanied by a retinue of maidens 
of high rank, as wives to the prince’s companions. The, nuptials were cele¬ 
brated with great pomp and splendour ^ 

After this event, m close intercourse was kept up between the two peopfe; 
many of die subjects of the King of Cottah went to settle on Ceylon, particu¬ 
larly handicraftsmen, and husbandmen, with ploughs, seeds, j»nd other reqoi- 
sites*for agriculture. Hereby th^* island became well-peopled and the me-jtf'- 
tains inhabited, and even strong fortresses were erected in various parfir/ 

Hie posterity of the prince became, in process of time, sovereigns of 
Cottah, of which Ceylon was then a dependency; but, accto&ng to OUT 
author, it became extinct in his time, by the death of the last King "of Cottah 
without male isMMte. 

2 Y 2 The 
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The afr eo tfnt fa r ! gjj|it’&ftttiae no kapfrimb focir r i Hw i tinwra j earths eon- 
trary,h 1 sttvery plausible narrative,0nd M co rr ifo orste d-byits eoincidenee 
with’ the credible particulars In the traditionary of 'the Candiaa- 

prieste, and by the correspondence m rdigtan and ltmguage between the Got- 
galeae and the natives of Siam, of Which Tenaserhg once formed a part. 

The author of the preceding account states that the Cingalese, with a view 
of enhancing the character and* origin of their kings, invented a fiction by 
which they are represented to be descended from the stm. The fable, ho 
aays, is os follows:—Before the establishment of the great Tenaserim empire 
before-mentioned, the people of the countries now known under the names of 
Pegu, Tenaserim, Siam, Camboja, from the Ganges to the borders of China, 
lived on mountains in holes and caves (as some of the Burman tribes continue 
to do) without being ruled by any chief, or subject to any government what¬ 
soever. They were ignorant of agriculture, and like savage animals lived upon 
roots and fruit. The natives of Tenaserim one morning observed the sun rise 
with uncommon splendour, and gazing upon the radiant face of this luminary, 
they Baw it suddenly open, and a personage emerge from its bosom, who, in 
shape, differed from human creatures. Those who saw the prodigy ran up to this 
bring when he descended, and, astonished at the miracle, asked who and what 
he was ? To which he replied, in the Tenaserim language, that he was a child of 
the sun, and that the Almighty had sent him to rule over the kingdom. On 
this, his hearers prostrated themselves before him, and worshipped him, de¬ 
claring that they were ready to nccept him os their prince, and to obey his 
laws. He thereupon was placed on an elevated seat, and began to rule them. 

The first thing be did was to remove the natives from the jungle, instruct 
them in building houses, and adapt them to the habits of civil society. After 
this, he framed a code of mild and equitable laws, greatly to the contentment 
of the people, who began to fetid a life of happiness, compared with their past 
mode of existence. This King lived many years, and left behind nmojcsons, 
amongst whom be divided his kingdom, and it was governed by his descendant! 
for more than 2,000 years. They all called themselves Suryavat, that is, 
“descendants of the sun;” and from this family was directly descended 
Affrigia Raya, who wagj. banished his country in order to people the island of 
Ceylon. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the similarity which this fable bears to 
those invented by rude nations in general; for example, the Peruvian story of 
Mango Capac, and the Chinese tale of Kin Slh Jin, or the divine instructor of 
the first man, who fell to the earth from a star or blaze of light. 

Our author has exerted his skill in endeavouring to trace the etymology of 
the twines given to the island, by the ancients and moderns. Taprobana, he 
aays, corresponds with the name of no harbour, bay, fortress, village, foun¬ 
tain or river, ont^ it is not found, he adds, in the Cingalese chronicles. 
He, therefore, concludes that it was invented by Ptolemy, or the Greeks, 
to* denote some quality in the island, though the word has no specific 
meaning .that we are aware of. The modern name of Ceylon he deduoes in 
the following manner: " The name of Ceylon is given to the island on account 
of the shoals thereabouts, orcr which the "'Chinese sailed, and which after¬ 
wards became*ao geneqilly known that the island was Do longer called by its 
proper name, but by that signifying dryness, the Persians and Arabs always 
Ally ing they were going to or coming from the Cinlao, or Chinese dry plaoe. 
Chius in progress of time, by transposition of the letters, the name of the 
^island became changed to Ceylon /” j 
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Th« «A«r «6wfipuift r ttCfeMMxw^ge that Ceylon w» 

weKfcnowivtothe Rdshhbi* < > To account for jOh _ _ fin the 4men* 

siomfwhidh Fhnyasiugulito the island Tuprobana^whick is identified yrith 
Ceylo^ tfceautiior aayathat the natives assort, heingcoqginqed frooi thdr 
writings, that riiri^nbnd«i^»MtenB©d'a» far, as the Maldives, till rile sea 
marie « breech through it nod covered the greater part. The &n£ meridian 
of the Hindus passes through the city of Oqjein, of winch the portion 
is known y but fcs Laeca (which signifies the equinoctial point) falls therefore 
to the west of Ceylon, the Hindus believe, as well as the Cingalese, that 
the* island had formerly a much larger extent.* Our author adds, that 
vestiges of Roman buildings were found in Ceylon, especially in Mantotte, 

“ where,” he says, “ to this day are to be seen the remains of very spacious 
Roman works in marble.” Amongst other relics, two pieces of copper coin 
wore found at Mantotte, which exhibited a human figure, and the Roman letter 
C in one corner, and R. M. N. R., forming part of the inscription. These coins 
ware lost in a vessel which perished at sea. 


THEORY OF THE ATMOSPHERIC TIDES. 


To the Editor of the Amite Journal. 


Sia: Having observed, in the sixth volume of your Journal, a very inte¬ 
resting letter, conmiunicuting the observations made by Dr. John Davy on the 
temperature of the ocean and the atmosphere, republished from the Trantadiom 
0 / the Royal Society, and aware of the increasing attention now so generally 
given to such investigations, it occurs to me that it may possibly be not altoge¬ 
ther unacceptable to offer you an extract from a register kept by me with great 
care, during my recent-voyagc from China to England, on board the Hon. 
Company's ship Duckets of Athol. My observations were made with one of 
those admirable instruments invented by Mr. Adie, of Edinburgh, the SymJ 
piesometer, or air barometer; an instrument which, from its extreme delicacy 
in denoting the slightest variations in the atmosphere, requires, I apprehend, 
only to be better known to become more generally adopted. During ouf 
voyage, the sympiesometer gave warning of approaching change of weather 
much earlier than the mercurial barometer, and . though its decrement 
occasionally excited apprehension of a greater degree of blowing weather 
than actually followed, itB fall never failed to be attended with a decided 
change. % 

A principal object of my attention had reference to that interesting pheno¬ 
menon, till lately so little attended to, the regularity of the atmotphcrieMee. 
That distinguished traveller, Humboldt, has distinctly noticed, in bis observa¬ 
tions, the diurnal flux and reflux of the atmosphere; and Capt. Horsburgh, to 
whouiftaotical science is so largely indebted, gave, some years ago, the moft 
accurate practical illustration of this curious law of nature, in his letter to 
H. Cavendish, Rsq., F.R.S., April 1804/published in the Transaction* tf the 
Royal Society. It will be seen bqyr accurately the sympiesometer exhibited 
this periodical variation. It might not be without utility, if that letter of Capt. 
Horsburgb’s, and an extract from Humboldt’s work, scare again given to the 
public through the medium of your useful publication. Mvi|yprTe that, 

v r - although 
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although I kept a regular dally neater, I have merely «mt you an extract 
from the same, of every third or fifth, di/s observations. They were nasally 
made four times during the day, viz. at 6 a.m., 18, 4 and 8 mi. i but for one 
month, Kerch, t extended them to eight different periods, with the view of 
more accurately noting the variations Of tke‘bar<^peter. 

Register of tlie daily Range oftMa Thermometer and Barometer, during a Voyage 
from China to England on Board the Hon. Company’s Ship Duchtn of filial, 
between the 1st December 1824 and 5th April 18S5. The Barometrical Observations 
made with one of Adie’s Sywi piezometer* 
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and the following shew* the comparative measurement between it and an excellent 
marine barometer by Troughton. * 

Marine Barometer. " Kympletometer. 
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OmiTinoin noted Eight Timet in the Twenty-Four Hours, during the Month of March 1825. 
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of the eitrfeme 
delicacy, and su«ceptibiU{y of fc*S, 
ing affected >^%>inutq change* ip 
the atmosphere, of Adii*s aympie- 
sooteter, I subjoin a sketch of its 
most marked variation during die 
voyage, which occurred on the 
28th January, in 1st. 32 s 57', and 
2d February in lut. 35°; long. 23“ 
6': wind S.S.E. 
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lam, Sir, 

***** 

J. Mowfcftox Coomm. 
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* THE CXSE OP MR. JAMES HAY OF TtTRNEAH. . 

A printed, “ hfcmorial of Mr. James Hay, iMigo planter, Pumeah, to tbe 
Hon, Ea*L4ndiaT • impany, appealing against tlm proceedings of Mr. William 
Wollea,3S#tlga of Pumeah,” bas been transmnKd to us, accompanied by a 
.letter froA" A Friend of Mr. Hay, and of Public Justice,” requesting that 
£he subject may be noticed in this work, as a proof (superfluous, we should 
think) “ that the Government of India at home' will listen to appeals against 
the conduct of their servants abroad; and that individuals there, even when 
the local authorities turn a deaf ear to their complaints, are not shut out 
from all hope of redress.” 

We are so little inclined to tenderness towards oppression, and to assist in 
excluding a case of injustice from public attention, the excitement of which, 
in a free country like this, is often more efficacious in repairing the wrongs of 
an individual than an appeal to the constituted tribunals, that we do not hesi¬ 
tate to bring die matter under the notice of our readers. Had we been insin¬ 
cere in our professions, very plausible reasons might be assigned for declining, 
at present, to touch upon Mr. Hay’s case: one reason is, that the statements 
laid before us are, in a great muasnre, ex parte ; for although a letter from Mr. 
Wollen to the Judges of Appeal, in reply to the accusations of Mr. Hay, is 
printed in the Appeudix to the “ Memorial,” yet the bulk of the matter con¬ 
tained in the papers, the notes, the comments, and finally the memorial itself, 
Mr. Wollen is not cognizant of; nor have we before us any of the grounds 
upon which the Bengal Government decided against Mr. Hap. Another rea¬ 
son which would fully justify us in observing silence is this, namely, that the 
question is tub judice ; and that the Court of Directors have declared the 
investigation of the various circumstances noticed in Mr. Hay’s “ Memorial ” 
to be impracticable (owing to its not having been transmitted through the pre¬ 
scribed channel of the Local Government) without a reference to Bengal, 
which has accordingly been made: we must be, at leatt, as incapable of form¬ 
ing a just conclusion on the subject, in its present state, as the Court of 
Directors. * 

Premising, therefore, that the allegations of Mr. Hay are, to a certain 
extent, ex parte j that the matter has been already investigated by tbe Local 
Government, which decided that, under the circumstances stated in a letter 
from the Acting Register of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut (which- is not 
printed by Mr. Hay), “no further inquiry on the subject appeared tq^povern- 
ment to be necessaryand lastly, that tbe matter is in a traini^|^Phivesti- 
the Home Government-we proceed to give an outline of the case. 

m. Hay has been an indigo planter inthe Pumeah district, under tbe preri- 
dency of Fort William, for several years. The cultivation of indigo is carried 
op in the following manner: the planter makes certain pecuniary advances to 
the ryots, or cultivators, for the purchase of seed aud other expenses*;which 
advances are liquidated by the return of a quantity of plants (from winch the 
indigo is extracted) at a stipulated rate. “ Such an outlay of capitally Euro¬ 
pean planters gives a new stimulus to native industry, multipHfes tfcg valuable 
products of||h# wintry, and enables tbe zumeendars to pdy tbe ffmlic reve¬ 
nue, as weU as, greatly improves the condition of the people, who would be 
otherwise destitute of the means of employing their field! in such valuable 
•- cultivation, and left entirely in the hands of native money-lenders, who arein 
the habit of supplying their necessities on &e moat usurious terms.** (2kfan.) 

* V - - These 
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These advances arpthe subject of contracts between the planter ami th* 
ryots, which the Jatterare often more readyto enter into than to fulfil: many 
of then, in bad years especially, when the produce is higher than the contract 
price, endeavour to escsfW from their obligations, whnh the Government 
regulations, however, expressly enforce. ^ ^ , X 

In the year 1824, Mr. ZH| purchased four new factories* in t®^8istrict, in 
order to extend his cultivation of indigo. Prior to this, namely,lfithe months 
of December 1883, and January and February 1884, many of the ryots con¬ 
nected with these new factories, owing to causes which do not appear (accord¬ 
ing ,^o Mr. Hay's petition to the Judge of Moorshedabad, "without any Cause 
or reason, or any violence or oppression towards them ") receded from their 
engagements, by depositing in the treasury of the Dewanny Court of Purneah 
zillah, the sums advanced to them by Mr. Hay. The cultivation of the indigo 
plant became hereby totally at a stand, to the grievous injury of the planter, 
who not only found his capital unproductive, but incurred heavy expenses 
for the wages of servants and other disbursements on account of the factories. 

It is to be observed that the contracts with the ryots belonging to Mr. Hay's 
new factories were (most if not all) made, not by Mr. Hay, but by the parlies 
from whom he purchased the property. Mr. Hay asserts (what seems reawn- 
able enough) that this made no difference; that ho acquired by the purchase 
the seller’s right t$the outstanding balances. 

Recourse was had by Mr. Hay for redress to the judge of the districts This 
was a gentleman named Wolien, who had entered upon the office in January 
1823. It is alleged by Mr. Hay, that the judge had no power-to receive the 
balances of thq ryots into the treasury, without the order of some one of 
the courts, and that by so doing he took upon himself the authority to annul 
the regulations as to contracts, and was thereby the primary cause of the memo¬ 
rialist’s injury. To this gentleman Mr. Hay applied, in February 1884, for aid 
to compel the ryots to take back their balances and fulfil their contracts. The * 
expressions in the letters of Mr. Hay would lead a reader to believe that Mr. 
Wolien had interposed, and issued his orders to the ryots, which the latter 
disregarded. The expressions to which we allude are these: “ I need only 
tell you that they (the ryots) have^set your orders and peons at defiant" 
—“Accept my best thank|fer your kindness in assisting me in the mariner you 
have.”— 1 “I am ashamed to aril you for further aid,” &c. In his memorial, 
Mr. Hay says that his prayers and intreaties to the judge were of no avail ; 
that whilst he flattered him with promises of redress, and adopted tome taiea- 
sures^parently in bis favour, they were completely nugatory, the official 
nrderiplltm he issued being merely empty words, from which the huthtfrity 
of the court was tacitly withheld by its subordinate officers; and he.ad dftlfc at 
he became convinced that the judge had formed a secret detenriinariori'forum 
him. The motive which he assigns for this object is a wish, on the part of the 


judge, to obtain the factories for his brother-in-law; and Mr. Hay asserts that 
Mr. Wolien offered him (in February 1824) 18,000 rupees for the concern, for 
whictf Mr.Hahad giyen nearly 88,000. This assertion is supported by a 
letter from a gentleman named Blake, besides the testimony of six others 
(accord&fl| Hay) who heard the offer made. # # ' 

Mr. Hay thereupon submitted bis case (March 1824) to*e%^art of Appeal 
of Moorshedabad, which, according to a copy of the order before ns, declared 
the receipt of th® deposits in the .treasury was unfit and imprtojSBr jffhat the 


judgeof the zillah should not receive as deposits any bdanwtoiraflvabces for 


iac%r; and that the monies having been received dearly in contravention of 
AriaI»*&U&:V*L. XXIIL No. 136. tZ the 
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the regulations of Government, the judge ahogld forthwith return the deposits 
to the fpsons who made them. 

Mr. Hay proceeds to allege that thishpder of the Court was sot enforced* 
and the season for^pwiog indigo haring been alloftbd to pass by* be was forced 
to close his factories. „ * 

He then appealed to the Supreme GovemmeW^ftrough the Chief Secre¬ 
tary; in consequence of which the judge |as calladupon for his statement of 
the transaction, and for his remark^ upon the allegations contained in Mr. 
fiay*s representation. * 

Mr. Wollen begins by observing that when he took charge of the district he 
found that discontent prevailed amongst the indigo ryots, and which appeared 
to have existed daring the time of his predecessor; that numerous complaints 
Were filed in court by this class, “ almost all of the same tendency that the 
preceding judge bad, in some instances, ordered the advances made to the ryots 
from the factories to be deposited iu court for the purpose of being returned 
to the parties from whom the ryots had received them, and that, soon after his 
arrival, he(Mr. Wollen) was applied to for the same purpose. He proceeds to state 
that the dissatisfaction of the ryots was augmented by the disastrous season of 
1823, which destroyed the plants and occasioned great loss to the ryots, who, 
when the period arrived for making advances for the succeeding year, resolved, 
generally, to give up the cultivation of indigo altogether. |Kn consequence of 
their importunity and clamour, the judge says he received the deposits of a 
certain number of ryots. Mr. Hay then requested that these deposits might 
be given back to them, which the judge endeavoured to prevail upon the ryots 
to take ; but they refused, alleging their inability to cultivate indigo any longer, 
and persisted in their refusal after he had received and endeavoured to enforce 
the order of the Court of Appeal; so that it was not till the end of April and 
beginning of May that he succeeded in prevailing upon them to receive back 
* their deposits, when they declared, one and all, that they would sooner leave 
the country than continue a cultivation which had entailed such heavy losses 
Upon them. „ 

With respect to his alleged wislj to purdiase the factories, from which Mr. 
Hay infers that the judge had an interest in seeking his ruin, Mr. Wollen 
denies the accusation “ in the most solemn and deeded manner;’* observing 
that the factories had been the source of great|m4 continued loss to every for¬ 
mer proprietor, and that it would have been madness in him, if he ha^^enter- 
tained the wish to purchase, first to bring about the ruin of a concern, and 
then to offer for it 18,000 rupees, a sum, too, quite beyond hig^jggaer to 
command. Mr. Wollen refers to the letters of Mr. Hay, dated ffSlitonhr to 
the act which he considers as the cause of his misfortune, in proof shat he 
(the judge) had rendered him assistance; and pronounces his charge calum¬ 
nious, founded in malicious and vindictive motives, &c. 

As we befofa observed, the Supreme Government declined making further ^ 
inquiry on the subject; whereupon Mr. Hay addressed another representation 
to the Government! denying the statements contained in Mh WoUen’s excul¬ 
patory letter (especially that in which he asserts that the money deposited con¬ 
sisted altogether oft balances due by the ryots before Mr. Hay ittirrhawH the 
factories), mufreiteniting his charges. Receiving no answer to this 
tion, and being uneasy under the imputations coftveyad in Mr- WoUen’s 
vindication, Mr. Hay, after the lapse of about six weeks, repeated his applica¬ 
tion to Government, upon which occasion he was (we think) so Ill-advised as 
to annex to bis letter a copy of a “native petition,” said tohave been presented 
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to the Court of Circuit V Moorahedabad, respecting the conduct of Mr. 
Wollea in matters eritirdyVincotuiectad with bis own complaint. The allege* 
tions contained in that petition are of such a nature that, if proad, die/ 
would not only demonstrat&Mr. WdMq to be M n corrupt judge antbwaegraded 
man,” but must reflect disgrace upon the GoverWMfeot forgpiflhring a person of 
his character to officiatg e ffete minister. When* we state, however* that the 
charges in this u native ppm#** are snch as, if true, would be easily suscep¬ 
tible of proof, and that they were, or at least some of them when, according 
to the admission of Mr. Hay, investigated before the proper tribunel, (ear 
persons will think its re-introduction, in this irregular manner, is calculated 
to benefit the cause of Mr. Hay. 

We ha#e now given an outline of this case: we have abstained, as much as 
possible, from copying the acrimonious remarks which each party bestows 
upon the character and motives of the other; and we have avoided the reason¬ 
ings upon the facts which Mr. Ilay has introduced, and which certainly give a 
favourable colour to hircase. The points of the (Jhestion are not numerous or 
intricate: it seems admitted that Mr. Wollen was not justified by the letter of 
the law in receiving the deposits of the ryots; but whether his motive in doing 
so was to gratify any impulse dishonourable in a judge, or whether it was to 
defend the poor cultivators from oppression (a consideration which, it would 
seem, is sufficient to authorize such interference), we have not any evidence 
to enable us to dilftde. Mr. Huy has sustained a severe injury; of that there 
appears no room to doubt: how far that injury is to be ascribed to other*, to 
himself, or to accidents for which no one is responsible, is the essence of the 
question to be considcpd by the Court to which he has appealed. 


$ 


LINES, 


WRITTEN BY MOONLIGHT ON A HLtAB Of THC RUINS Of RAJMAHAL.* 


“ The city at Rajmahal, which la now a heap of miserable rulna, la situated on the south-western 
bank of the Ganges. In 163!* it wax a place of vcrjupnalderable Importance and msgnlficenee, and the 
capital of the Bengal and Baker province*, feultan ohnjah erected a aplendid palace in thia city, imme¬ 
diately on the banka of the Ganges, the nuuMv hall of which atlll remain*, though In a very ruinous 
condition, and apparently wholly unprotect cafrom the hand* of robbers. Having had occasion tO'peai 
through Rajmahal on my way tgaatBerhampore to Bhaugulpore, 1 took particular notice of the pictu¬ 
resque and romantic rulna whicCTmWU Mtgy e In every direction. 1 did not reach the place till very fade 
in the evening, but the fragrance of tmqUpRxe, and the brilliancy of the moon, Induced me to cMttem- 
plate agmne, whom beauty lost none of its attract km* by being vjpwcd at auch an hour an such a Big h t .** 






Hail, stranger, hail * thine eje shall here survey 
The path of Time, where Ruin marks Ills way. 

When sullen moans the solemn midnight Bird, 

And the gaunt Jackal’s harsher cry is heard; 

If thine tjie soul with sacred ardour fraught. 

Rapt in the Poet’* dream, or Sage’s thought, 

To thee, thqse mouldering walls a voice slutll raise, „ 
And sadly tell how earthly pride decays. 
loW human hopes, like human works, depart, 

’^nlS leave behind—the ruins of the heart! 

D. 1. Richardson. 


I ate from in elegant Divmd edition eW" Sonnets and 
lath,” which hss Jus t ap pear*. 
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SANSCRIT LITERATURE. 


To the Editor of 

»- ». 

voured^the general schoia^tnd all men of classical 
research, with a luminous and interesting dissltifHlh on Sanscrit literature; 
and have clearly shewn how much of this rich sftaVast field remains unculti¬ 
vated, and even unknown. A few, and but a few, eminent labourers have 
appeared; and, unfortunately, some of these, from Retired habits, or unwilling¬ 
ness to appear before the world, have not communicated the result of intense 
study and application. . a 

I was in India in habits of gratifying intercourse with that distinguished 
orientalist, Sir Win. Jones, who “ NU letegit, quod non oruavit and he said 
exactly wKat you state—that Hindu literature was unbounded.* 1 observed to 
him that I understood the Qeltic language, and had traced from it [since made 
known] a multiplicity of Greek and Latin vocables, sddh as Theos, Deus, from 
Deugh } Scribere from Screulgh ; Lcgere from Lcugh , &c.; and asked him his 
opinion >of Sanscrit. His reply was truly expressive:—“ It possesses all 
the perfections, without any of the imperfections, of all the languages with which 
I am acquainted,** It being now elcurly established, that but little is com¬ 
paratively known in almost every department of literaturqponteined in this 
sublipie language, it is full time to supply what is so evidently defimnt, and 
not to leave it to industrious German linguists to anticipate us in what the 
well-educated servants of the Hast-India Company arc perfectly adequate to 
achieve. * ** 

Without farther delay, let every Sanscrit work of repute^on ev6ry branch 
of science, philology, and literature of every description, be collected 
studiously, if not already done. This effected, let collective bodies of the 
most eminent scholars divide among themselves t the truly important task of 
translation, elucidated by notes. “ The labourer being worthy qf his hire,” 
these scholars would he remunerate^ for a due discharge of a great duty 
intimately connected with the stability and welfare of British interests, and of 
our government in India, as might, by a*irain of conclusive reasoning, be 
made out, were it not obvious. The sale of tnutitaions supplying manifest 
desiderata in literature, and of political, as awwlfcientific moment, would 
be rapid; and being sought after with aviaKy, would, in a great measure, 
indemnify expense not to be put in competition with an object so long wanting, 
A due administration of justice would be considerably facilitated^nUb the 
learned and upper class of the natives would feel highly gratified. In;pP? ex¬ 
cellent Journal, the general subject is so well developed, that I need Bay but 
little. In the course of these investigations, the reaj origin of one of the 
most ancient languages, the Celtic, might psobably be graced much farther 
east than Scythia. As the knowledge of the Engjph language advances in 
Wales, in the highlands of Scotland, and in Ireland, the Celtic must become 
extinct* To gtreseyre, at least, a classical knowledge of it, I have recom¬ 
mended tile establishment of Gaelic Professorships ib two of th^Scottish 
Universities, ^ 

Your’s, Ac. 

^ 9 ^ 

L Job# Macdonald. 


Sir) You have \ 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF T«B MAHRATTA QOUNTRY* 


Tub obscurity in which time invoM|tt|he history of past ages, iSiPrhnp. 
in no portion of India greateFthan we mi it in the-countrunow distinguished 
by the name of the Deccdf^ffitle curiosity of ki|pwing vrao went before us, 
the pleasure of asg@ciatitf^PPhnsaction/''of remote ages with thecoun tries 
we inhabit, and with the mo%\i tains of plaint whose picturesque appearance 
or whose fertility we daily contemplate, lead often to researches which, if 
they yield no greater benefP to mankind, tend at ledfet to improve the mind, 
by enlarging the ideas. ' 

Though HHs granted that wc may find treasures in the scientific works, it 
has not yet been admitted that we could discover any important lessons of 
Government from the study of the History of our Hindoo or Mahomedan 
predecessors} in fact, we find a melancholy blank in the details of ttie internal 
administration of those rulers. Foreign wars and internal seditions seem to ■* 
be the most plentiful ii^edicnts of the works of the historians of Indlfc, 
Sometimes the birth and death of a saint, and occasionally n wise or a bold 
saying, relieve the details of battles, enmities, and treachery's. The character 
of a general or an emperor is also occasionally sketched with impartiality; but 
most frequently the portraits are too flattering or too hideous ; and to these 
sketches vm have aIRbst entirely to trust for our information of the practical 
internal government of Asia. * 

It is fair to believe that the Deccan, or that tract of country lying to the 
south of the Vindayn range of mountains, ranked upwards of three thousand 
years ago as a civilized nation; but as no exact notions can be gained from the 
writings and" traditions of the Hindoos in regard to the state of'society hi 
remote ages, any speculations on them have little to recommend them beyond 
their ingenuity. I am, however, of the same opinion as those who cohcdve 
that Hie aborigines of India were Coolies, living in an uncivilized state ap¬ 
proaching tojprbarism, when Rama, the King of Oudc, set himself to reduce 
the whole country to his power, and to givilize its inhabitants. Rawan, the 
King of Ceylon, and his brethren the kings of the countries south of the 
Vindaya range of mountains, were probably great Cooly Naicks, who with 
their subjects subsisted flocks, and on the produefebf fields poorly 

cultivated. * 

Rawan, however, must have beeR a great man in his time, for it appears he 
is believed to have assigned this part of the country as an inheritance to his 
pipers.'^l^ffos be true, they probably were its rulers when Seeta Rama's 
queen, mPtheir arrival at Punchowtee, on the opposite bank of the Godavery 
at Nassick, took a fancy to have the skin of an antelope which she Stw 
grazing in the fields madq into a choice or covering for her neck. The dire 
consequences which ensued from her husband setting off over fhe country to 
^sill the"antelope are well known • but we cannot but admire the politeness and 
conjugal affection- of the times, and* of so great a king as Rama, in endea¬ 
vouring to SStitf^btS wife's odd longing. Rama is said to h|pre COjpqufted the 
countries qtt'roun^biin, and probably the first introduction of the Hindoo 
laws and fhtth to Abe southward of 4he Nerbudda was made by him. - He pro¬ 
bably had a fellow-feeling for tbeCgplies, asfWalmeek,* the prophetic writer 
of the M&mtqfan, whs, bejbre be changed his {fredatory habits and became a 

*■ - ' Rishe, 

• By H. D. Robertaon, Kaq-, firm the M Selection tt Perns from the Record* at tee gwt-tndl* 
“ '“*" nLlv.p. <0S » 

sr 
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Rishe, a notorious highway robber. I have not discovered, however, that 
there was any spiritual Cooley, or any leaned Hindoo, who, marrying himself 
to a 48>oley maiden, produced a fBg^dVeyas in the Deccan; but it is 
probable that the same means whicigiHfr? deviled to instruct the Hindostan 
robbers were practised here; and tbaWPtbe (jourse of time civilization began 
to gain ground, tihd the country toJSecome wg^j^pled and rich. 

The religion introduced was no doubt thJ jffiP gion of the Vedas, a pure 
deism, which inculcates the equality of souls in the estimation ef the Deity, 
and that the sun is the gmblem of his Majesty. Jfn the course of time there 
arose schismatics, who contended for the doctrines of immaterialisin, the 
existence of nothing but the soul, and the determination of creation (though 
•they admitted there was a God) by chance. 

These sectaries probpbly carried every thing before them, and maintained 
their superiority for a long period. From the confusion and discomfiture of 
the believers in the orthodox doctrines of what /we may in these days call 
Ifindooism, the original faith was probably greatly adulterated, and in many 
places totally suppressed, and the knowledge ofltt lost; but those sparks 
which remained alive burst forth with all the destructiveness of religious zeal 
when a fit opportunity offered, and at length the Hindoos triumphed over their 
adversaries the Baudhists, and re-established worship, differing from their 
original faith in many particulars, and perhaps in none more than in the in¬ 
troduction of the worship of images. It is probable, hdftever, tl|tt till about 
A'D. 30, they retained the practice of shedding the blood of the* cow on 
their marriage ceremonies, of eating flesh (not beef) on their shrouds, and of 
a brother sleeping with his brother’s wife, if she produced no children from 
her intercourse with her husband.* The Hindoo zealots who triumphed over 
their Adversaries, no doubt used every argument they could think of to prove 
the existence and duration of matter, and in the heat of doing so probably 
gave birth to many of those foolish ceremonies and ablutions whieh evince 
their belief, not only in the existence of matter, but in the possibility of 
defiling the soul through impure material contact. From the* same cause 
particular places became sanctified; a residence at sonic, and a sight of others, 
were declared sufficient to cleanse away sins, or to enable the devotee to 
reach even to Heaven; and thus the original Hindoo faith became, in the 
eagerness of its^ptaries to subvert the Iinraateriqlssts, a religion of the utmost 
absurdity, in which matter was mixed up whl^mind in all shapes and situations. 
To this zeal for marking distinctly their difference of opinion, is also probably 
to be attributed the invention of Metempsychosis and the doctrine of Gnan 
(perfect knowledge or omniscience), by which it is believed that hb)fa$vho are 
nq£ so sufficiently holy in this life as to attain the last gradationaJy class of 
Asherunu), and by performing strictly the duties of a Sunyeassee, to acquire 
omniscience-, can arrive in Mookht, but that they will continue to be re- 
embodieil successively until the consummation supervenes. 

, After tho conquest over the Baudhists, the liflfrati were probably engaged 
a finishing shape and consistence to their tenets, and in writing 
bpoks*td prove ffce reverse of the doctrine of their opponents. They stated 
in their books that the divine essence could assume any form, and accordingly 
it was made to do ag. The sun and moon also were made to be the proge¬ 
nitors 

V I am tacHned to look on4he Mot, If not m more modRatasefonnen, at tactas presorting in 
indent time*, mote nearly than any other Hindoo reformed, the teal tenet* of the original Hindoo 
faith. 
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niton of a long nee of kings. The sun was, in consideration of its natural 
effects, incorporated with Vwhttoo, the preserving power. • The moon^on the 
same principle perhaps, was identlft^|ajbh Mahadeo or Seeva; the dennictive 
energy and bountiful Alma Mater^^Hnponded with Brimha, the Creator. 
A great reformer appeared^bout tnecommenccment of toe Christian era, 
who abolished the fourth s||Bef perfection in this life, on we principle that 
as wickedness would be paraarafeit in this youg, no one could ever expect 
to become so much devoted to abstruse contemplation as I# acquire Onan, 
and subsequently immortality He also abolished sacrifices Ito The stah tind 
fire; but he rescinded these reforms (probably he was obliged to do so, fatal 
opposition), .from the conviction that, if they were made, the Hindoo religion 
would have speedily been annihilated. $$ 

The King of Oojein probably held under his sway the countries south of the 
Nerbudda, until Salivahan established himself in independence, and fixed the 
northern boundar/ of his kingdom along the line of that river. 

There appears to be toljgeason to believe that, from the beginning of the 
Christian era to the present time, the Hindoo religion has ever been much 
encroached on. Many sects and schismatics have appeared, and the Maho- 
medans and Portuguese tried hard to convert its followers and suppress tire 
religion: but it kept its ground, and perhaps did so the better from those 
occasionayippositiqps which could not eradicate it. 

But as We must infer from the booty which the Pntan kings of Delhi ac¬ 
quired irt Dowlutnbad,* and which their rebellious scrvfihts who established the 
kingdom of Koolbcrga found in Bccganuggur and Telcngnnny, that the eftun- 
tries ruled in the thirteenth century by Hindoo Rajas were in a highly flourish¬ 
ing condition; we may perhaps be justified hi concluding, that if there eta: 
was a great change'in the habits or laws of the mass of the people, it was Jest¬ 
ing, and that its effects soon became obliterated by the revival of former 
usage*. 

There are authenticated traces of the existence of Lingayets in considerable 
numbers in this part of the country. The people of that tract of our new 
territories which lies from the top of the Syaderce range inlaqd from twenty to 
twenty-five miles, and which is in different places of the range termed Mora 
and Mawul, were cultivators and herdsmen by turns. The people of this track 
appear to have resisted (if*T Ihajf so use the term) any attempts to civilize 
them, and to have preserved under* toe Mahommedap kings of Deccan a bar¬ 
barous independence. They were partly cultivators, in the same way as we 
now see in.some of the divisions of that tract a single community of cowherds 
quite dimnet from the inhabitants of villages, who have a gowra as their chief, 
to lead them to the pasture grounds, and to their labours as agriculturalists. 
I find beadsmen of such communities in these districts were chiefly jLinga- 
yets, end that to every valley, or«to every two or three vallies, thereWns a 
^chief, who probably settle^n the gross for the revenues of his districts, as 
were is mention made of one Beyapa Jungaum, of Pawn Mawul, having lost 
his inheritance and power for not remitting his revenue to th^ Nizam’s Glgvern- 
meot with due precision. ' 

• There a a tradition that Deoghur, or Dowlatabed, vu built In 1203 A.D., by adhungur, or hard*, 
min. who acquiring, by soma unusual good fortune, vast wealth, was named by bis brother shepherd* 
Rajah Ham, and non after assumed the rank oSu Rajah. Hemar Punt hiakl to have brought Peeaack- 
leep, the present Mocchavacta, foam Lunka. hi 1883 AJ >.; Hemar Ftsft became the minister at * 
Rajah Ram of Deoghur. Pamadtlsep mains the writing of raachai, or demons, tbl 

beteg the trrftlngof Rftwaa’i countrymen* ■, 
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SUTTEES. 

» * ' 1 

An attempt is now making to sti mj At e the efforts of the public towards 
some legislative measure which shatf ^M^g too to the dreadful custom pre¬ 
vailing amongst the females of HindJSpw, Of immolating themselves upon the 
funeral pile of thl§ deceased husbands. A notiotfcwe observe, has been given 
of a motion on this subject iu the CdUrt of Hripnetors of East-India mock, 
and we have reason to believe that Parliament will be called upon, during the 
present Session^ til interpose i(s powerful authority for the purpose of pro¬ 
scribing this cruel and detestable custom throughout the British territories in 
India. 

We have befoggAis a report of the proceedings of a public meeting con¬ 
vened by the Lord Mayor of York, and held at that city, on the 19th January 
last, at which a petition was resolved to be presented to both Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, wherein the practice is justly stigmatized as a gross violation of the law 
of God and the feelings of humanity, and in its teggjency highly demoralizing; 
and the two branches of the Legislature are implorecRo adopt 6ueh measures as 
may be deemed most expedient for abrogating it. The speakers upon that 
occasion, with one accord, expressed the indignation natural to a Christian 
Blind at this revolting custom, and at the unnatural und absurd superstition to 
which it owes its continuance; and they further considered that a practice like 
this, violating the laws of God and nature, ought to experience ndSbleration,«. 
but that it is the positive duty of Government to put a stop to it. 

,)n some sensible introductory remarks, which precede the Report beforCus, 
it is observed that two arguments are used against interference with the prac¬ 
tice : first, that its prohibition would be a breach of toleration; and secondly, 
that the attempt would be resisted, as evinced by the affair at Vellore, which 
(it is alleged) was occasioned by a supposed attack on the prejudices of ‘the 
Hindoos. These arguments are thus met:— 

„ To the first argument it may be replied, that complete toleration is correctly defined 
to be the allowance of every speculative Opinion, and the uninterrupted exercise of 
every practice not inconsistent with the great principles of humanity and the divine law. 
It is evident, under tins view of tlte subject, that a right to commit tnurdci can never 
be claimed by any sect as a religious privilege. 

The innovations which led to die mutiny at Vellore were of a very different cha- 
ranter; they were a direct infringement upon religious liberty, by attempting to destroy 
the distinction of caste, which is denoted by die mode of wearing the hair and turhaO. 

To the second argument may be opposed the sentiments of many persons welt ac¬ 
quainted with India, as well as the very important fact, that the British government 
has not scrupled to inflict die same punishmunts upon Brahmins, who pfffcmi against 
the laws, as upon other persons, although their sacred books declareperson of a 
Brahmin inviolable. 

- We' have patiently toiled through the itonfjkrous volumes of documents 
which have been laid before Parliament 'upon thummbarrassing subject; but 
„$e,faorewe read the more are we perplexed to know what is expedient to be 
doue. ^Our readers will find a brief summary of the contents of the last coi- 
legion of Parliamentary papers respecting suttees in our 20th vbl. p. 60S. It 
will there be seen that opinion in India is still divided as to the policy of direct 
interference. Wc could add from that voluminous collection many additional 
facts and arguments: we are convinced we should not, by doing so, 

advance the reader one step towardsa conclusion aa to what is expedient in a 
case where there is so much reason,for apprehension that every course, but 
that of absolute passiveness, would-be attended with more or Jess danger. 

' * ' Upon 
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Upon this question, as upoq most others respecting Indian topics, mud? 
misapprehension prevails, and thereby false conclusions are cosily arrived at* 
It w, tp far as we can ascertain fc hd jlist, perfectly true, that the pftcticc of 
self-immolation amongst widows 9 Hr bsitiVely enjoined by the most sacred 
of the Hindoo laws: one, the«7Vrfw8f it is said, forbidjnt. But, although 
we admitted the total siletJ^Sof the Hindoo authorities, n^, that dissuasive* 
may be found amongst the "ancient Svriters, the practice is still of such 
high antiquity, that it is as much recommended to the people by that consi¬ 
deration, and forms thereby, in their estimation, equally a pa ft of their religious 
system, as if expressly enjoined in the sacred books. The rite of self-immo¬ 
lation amongst the widows of Hindoos is expressly mentioned by the historians 
of Alexander’s invasion of India, and the details of the celemony attending a 
suttee, upwards of ^,000 years ago, are given by Diodorus Siculus with sp much 
precision and accuracy os if it had occurred yesterday.* He mentions that the 
ceremony was conformable to the law of India. Cicero ha9 borne similar testi¬ 
mony to the antiquity oMhe custom .f 

There is a very important fact—important in many respects,—in the consider¬ 
ation of this question, which is sometimes overlooked. The existing custom la 
to a great extent local, prevailing most in particular districts, and especially in 
the Bengal territories. In home districts the practice is altogether disregarded, 
or even miknown v The first reflection arising from this fact is, that it ac¬ 
counts, ra a great measure, for the discrepancy of opinion amongst the pubfie 
officers in India as to the policy of direct and resolute interference. Those 
who witness but few of these horrid scenes, and find an indifference amfthgst 
the people around them, sometimes even a repugnance, to thu performance of 
the rite, naturally conclude that the opposition of the natives to the abrogation 
of suttees would be trifling. On the other hand, those who have before them 
duly proofs of the eagerness with which these sacrifices are followed up, wUl 
as naturally come to an opposite conclusion. 

This fact, namely, the local character of the custom, combined with the 
consideration that the Hindoo law is not imperative in requiring it, furnishes 
a ground for adopting some measure for interfering with suttees. If a prohi¬ 
bition were intogduced into districts, beginning with such as offered the least 
resistance, and especially where some influential natives favoured the introduc¬ 
tion of the regulation, the practice qjjUpfcsbe gradually suppressed in others, 
and at length finally extirpated thjjopgmwour territories. 

It has been often urged as a reproach to our Indian Government that It 
should tolerate a practice repugnant to British law. But the practice does not 
prevaiffehere British law is paramount: if a suttee were to take plaee within 
the scope of the jurisdiction possessed by the Supreme Chart of Calcutta, 
there is no doubt that the parties assisting in the transaction would be Indicted 
for murder, and, if convicted^ executed. How far the criminal la# ofKdh, 
which is the Mahommetjap, can be made available for putting a stop to the 
practice, we cannot determine; but the Maliommedan rulers of BiMotUA Ad 
not stop, we believe, nay they suffered the practice, notwithstanding Up repug¬ 
nance to their code; and if so, our application of that law to the extinction'of 
suttees, would be justly regarded as intolerant, inequitable, and at variance 
with the express stipulation under which we assumed the government of India. 

in 
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The impotence of the existing lav of India to 'punish io the most atrocious 
cases, where the customary forms are outrageously violated, sad the wretched 
victim is actually murdered, is demoiuUatfld by the occurrence at Poonab, ffi 
September 1893, described in the voloBnlfjour Journal to which we have 
already referred. Jhe parties in that (fidtolical affair were brought to trial* 
but escaped without punishment, whic^ the law did not authorize. 

The great inconvenience of legislating in this matter is that there is no 
alternative between absolutely prohibiting the sacrifice, and passively leaving 
the practice as it is*; it being generally admitted that the regulations hitherto 
adopted by Government, especially those by which a magistrate’s order is 
inquired for the ceremony, and a police officer is directed to be present to pre¬ 
vent unfair practices, have really done more harm than good, by giving a sort 
‘ of countenance and sanction to the custom.* The only partial measure that 
can be adopted, with any prospect of benefit, is that which we have suggested, 
namely, to introduce a prohibition into particular ziljjjiig. 

Lord Hastings, it appears, deemed it practicable tofput down the practice at 
once by a general prohibition : he was apprehensive of the effects of such a 
rriffcafurc in England, not in India. But it cannot be forgotten that his lord- 
ship’s toleration of this very practice was made a ground of eulogy by the native 


population of Calcutta; and, but for the suggestions of more sensible men, 
the toleration would have been recorded os one of the reasons for th^gratitude 
felt by the natives of Calcutta, in the address presented to the Marquess, when 
quitting his high post of Governor General. 

Ivii very probable that the apprehension of exciting the resentment of our 
Indian subjects, by offending their prejudices, may often be carried too far; 
but it is no act of egregious folly to err on the side of caution in this matter. 
It may possibly appear to the understanding of a Hindoo that Government 
might with as much propriety retrench all the superincumbent mass of super¬ 
stition which oppresses the Hindoo religious system, and reduce it to its original 
form of a pure theism, as forbid the performance of the suttee rite, because it 
is not enjoined by any positive law of unexceptionable authority. 

It is true that practices somewhat analogous have been prohibited by au¬ 
thority ; such as female infanticide in Guzerat, and the dro\#ings of infants 
at Saugor. Although it must be confessed that these were practices altogether 
loc&l, and entirely unsupported by the religious books which constitute the 
sacred oracles of a Hindoo’s belief, and therefore more easily relinquished 
Bum a practice so much more general and better supported, as is that of Saha- 
narana, yet the precedents are valuable. 

Far be it from tts to throw any unnecessary impediments in the way of 
abolishing this hateful and inhuman practice: we would merely endeavour to 
present all the difficulties, in order that, if the authorities which will he ap¬ 
pealed to do not adopt any measure to fix,a termination to it, their hesitation 
m*y not be imputed to neglect or indifference. It it, one of those evils which 
legislation linds it difficult to cope with: the law may forbid the practice, but 
if the pffttnad tj of the natives persist in continuing it, who <d»»H presume to 
say we dm * subdue the unconquerable mind?” 

In order to be effectual, the prohibition requires that some principles in the 
breasts of the people should co-operate with it. But their principles are de- 
mdedly opposed thereto interest conspires with superstition, tedium cite, and 

' other 
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jot sher motile*, to perpetuate the prndice. Mm; of die instaqees of sut¬ 
tees, particularly of each as P e Hhl|Pfc e rite of Anoomaralut, by burning some 
time after the decease of tbci^Jtifoands, with a part of their furniture 
or apparel, are cases of,toere suicide, proceeding frdiqjgio aflfection towards 
the deceased, and prompted solely -by weariness of life. The examples of 
such infatuation amongst both sexes are numerals throughout India. The Hin¬ 
doo faith frequently flatters and encourages the deluded victims to perform an 
act of diabolical folly, with the impious hope of being enabled thereby to 
propitiate the Deity, Some of their acts of self-destruction are altogether 
incomprehensible, as in the following case, which has just occurred to our 
notice in an Indian journal: it is an extract from a native newspaper, called 
the Tirnrra Natuk: * 

It is said in the Sastras, that Ahishma died of hie own choice; sad in this Iran age 
Loharain lias followed hirijttample. We learn from a letter received from Sookde, that 
an inhabitant of that village, by name Loharam, a Dliivara, or fisherman, by caste, 
who was looked upon as an idiot, and who was frequently fed at the house of the 
Kayasthosand Brahman? of the place, exhibited a marvellous instance of presentiment 
of death, and expired accordingly. On the 20th- Asharh last, he entered die house of 
JBabu Kasigati Mustavi, of the aame village, reciting the names of the deity; and 
told him^hat as he was about to die, he had come to hhn to be entertained; this Brim 
at first laughed at him, but ultimately gave him all he requested; after having aSftftt, 
he invited hi& entertainer to accompany him to the river aide, and thinking the VMfs 
a joke, the Baku consented, When,they arrived at the Ganges, Loharam re qitihte d a 
piece of cloth, which was given him, and lying down on the bank, so that the lower 
part of his body was in the water, be covered the upper with the cloth, and* for soott 
time continued to invoke the name of Govinda. After having laid some tup* in 
this manner, the bystanders becoming weary of the supposed trick, lifted up die doth, 
and found diat the man was really dead. Opinions are divided as to the circumstance, 
some holding him to be a knave, and others a saint; but such a death is no doubt an 
extraordinary occurrence. 

The Government of Bengal, to check this kind of self-destruction, issued 
an order in 1^3, at Allahabad (near the junction of the Ganges and Jumna), 
intimating that any person auisting the suicide would be tried for murder. 

Beset as the subject is with, difficulties, it is still desirable that the hqpe Of 
abolishing this atrocious custom may not be abandoned, and that every effort 
should be made to keep our governments upon the alert, to ascertain whether 
the experiment, which is a desperate one, can be made with prudence. With 
this view it is right to rouse public attention and fix it upon this object, as one 
which deserves the deepest regard from a people jealous of any imputation 
upon their humanity. We heartily concur in the sentiments expressed by a 
reverend gentleman at the York meeting, namely, that “ We may grant, for the 
rake of an argument, that there may be some hazard in accomplishing what is 
bur ultimate object; but'in the promotion of our immediate object, there can 
be no hazard whatsoever, as that object is simply to invite the earnes^attendon 
#>f the public in general to a subject confessedly Interesting and important, and 
especially to bring the subject to a fair discussion before the liberal and enlight¬ 
ened Parliament of our country." 
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EDUCATION 0*$ADETS. 

Ova present nun^er is so overburthened with matter upon this subject, 
that with some timidity we venture to add to it. 

Dr. Gilchrist has addressed to us a communication expressive of his sorrow 
at hearing tixf letter read by the Chairman of the Court of Directors which die - 
lion. Baronet declared he bad just received from Sir Thomas Munro, the 
Governor of Madras, on the subject of the Hindoostanee language, and 
which, S)r. Gilchrist says, contradicts the opinion he has always entertained 
of the view whish was taken of the subject at that Presidency, from repented 
and recent communications from thence. He refers us in his letter to some 
Statements in his Tuitionary Pkneer, in support of this opinion, and which go 
far to justify Dr. Gilchrist in suspecting some mistake ia,thc two hon. baronets* 
or in his own correspondents. He has further directed our attention to an 
article which appeared in a daily paper on the subject of Hindoostanee; the 
object of which is to shew the convenience to those who are proceeding to 
India, of studying that language in England, instead of landing in the country 
In a condition which renders them dependent upon faithless natives for the. 
commonest offices of business. 

Whatever opinion we may entertain with regard to the particular course 
which Dr. Gilchrist has taken to briug his claims before the world, we are not 
disposed to join in the indiscriminate censure with which some persons have 
visited that gentleman since he has become in some degree a public character. 
Mere eccentricity ought not to work a forfeiture of those pretensions which ho 
once possessed in the opinion of men whose judgment is worth something. 
We cannot forget thut he was selected by Lord Wellesley, whose discern- 
meat of talent is a remarkable property in his character, to fill an eminent 
post in the College of Fort William. Wo ought to remember, likewise, 
that the works of Dr. Gilchrist, on the popular language of Hindoostan, have 
perhaps laid a basis for its extensive cultivation at home and amongst 
Europeans. It is a maxim with us theft talents, of whatever%ind, so that 
thcyd»e honest, are entitled to a sort of feeling from the pu&id analogous to 
gratitude. , * * 

HavUfe given this opinion of what is due to this gentleman* he cannot be 
displeased with us if, in the same spirit of candour and impartiality, we advert 
to the mode in which his pretensions are urged; a mode which tends rather to 
defeat than to aid his views. There is a refractoriness in the human mind 
which rebels against dogmatical dictation; there is no such thing as taking 
possession of the understanding by a coup de main. A person who appeals to 
the tribunal of public opinion must adopt the ordinary forms: if his cause is 
good, it needs nothing but the simple dress of reason to recommend it; if 
any other expedients are employed, if party-feelings are enlisted, and noisy 
vituperations obtrude* the public will think the cause a bad one let it bd* 
ever so just 

With regard to the imputations which* Dr. Gilchrist complains, hare been 
cast upon him, it would be far better that he should despise such as, after all, 
are vague conclusions, which no arguments would obviate. If Dr. Gilchrist 
has been pronounced madman, ^ool, and enthtuuui, we would recommend Ju® 
to imitate the example of the ancient sage* who* when informed that his 
pnemies had laid certain faults to bis charge, replied that his conduct should 
^Disprove the accusations. 
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AND ON THE EXPEDIENCY OF COMMENCING A NATIONAL ppiXECTION OF THE 

MUM AII MANUSCRIPTS. 

There Is bo subject whatsoever on which man so intenseljnexcrciaes his 
fatuities, or which so deeply interests his feelings, as the investigation of the 
various parts of traditionary evidence connected with the'first ages of the 
world; and those InnHte opinions and sentiments graven thCT hearts of all 
the human race respecting the future destiny of the soul: these taro points stre 
the^beginning and the vivifying .principle of the theogony of every nation , 
tinder heaven; from Caucasus to Ultima Thule, their sound has gohe forth 
throughout the gMbe. How many volumes on these deeply-interesting sub* 
jeots have been gleanedLfrom the mutilated fragments of Berosus, Manctho, 
Sanchoniatho, and othef relics of the past, which, as Lord Bacon beautifully 
says of the philosophies of Plato and Aristole, ** were saved from the general 
shipwreck of human learning, as light planks supported by the waves of time. 1 * 
Long has the student sought over the midnight lamp for a solution of ids 
anxious inquiries, amid the brilliant dreams and endless theories of thE^philQK* 
sophers and sophists of Greece: modern times, 4 however, have had ajbdw 
World called into existence for them; and the star of Eastern literature bedims 
on the path of knowledge, to enlighten and guide the race of man to 
hitherto unexplored mines of the Eust, so full of riches which never tarnish; 
and which survive even the mutations of empires. 

If the classic fictions of Greece claim a kindred origin with the gods 
of India, and their true birth-place may be (Aught for on the banks of the 
Ganges and of the Indus, every document which lays before us the transcripts 
of the belief and tenets of their sacred books, adds so much to the stock of 
facts and knowledge, whence genius anil judgment may draw those links of 
real history and analytical combination, which illustrate the march of events, 
and rescue the past history of man and of nations from being lost in oblivion. 
There is no talHjo obscure or hypcrbolically involved in the mythology of tins 
early ages, that it may not prove capable of serving usefully in an iHustlj|ti0ff 
or evidence when judiciously compared with parallel statements. ' ’ * > 

The public are therefore greatly indebted to those patrons of scieA^vnd 
those learned societies, who laboriously exercise themselves in the collection 
of such materials. We live at a time, when more important and valuable 
records are placed within our reach, than at any former period, in thil or any 
other country. The East has become manifestly a point of great interest In 
the cultivation of literature; hitherto the stores of Sanscrit learning have 
been the chief study, while enough has been done in the language and sacred 
books of the Indo-Cbinesekingdoms to show how materially they are interwoven 
W*th the principles of the chief doctrines of paganism. Whether Buddhism or 
dBraminism be entitled to the priority in point of antiquity, is a question not 
yet decided; but be that as it may, there can be no doubt but in the doctrines 
and compositions of the Indo-Chinese writers, no less Itban in the Sanscrit, 
are contained most valuable and important materials for the philosopher pud 
the Scholar. 

^b6Care$f of war has led our armies Into one, and that a principal state of 
these regions—the empire of Ava, the literature of which was declared by the 
late Dr. Leyden to be peculiarly rich, and especially in historical works. On 
the authority of Dr. Buchanan, he states, that the Birmans have various his- 
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toriai of &'£KMt dynasties of their princes,’ abd be adds': “ these people have 
translated histories of the Chinese ends Siamese, and of the kingdoms of 
Kathee, Koshan-pyee, Pagoo, Saym may and Laynzayn: they have also nu¬ 
merous works on gstronomy, mythology, medicine and law; also a variety 
of poems and songs, and even natakas which may be derived from Sanscrit 
tradition, as the adventures of Rama in Ltfhka aro favourite topics in their 
draifiaa.” In evidence of these facts, Dr. Deaden has supplied a list of ho 
less than thirty-six highly popular works, some purely mythological, and 
others cberitr&s of the historical class. 

A i* 

After this brief sketch of the Indo-Chinese literatures it may not be imper¬ 
tinent to present their leading ideas on the jgrincigal mythological personages 
of their ancient theogony, whereby the advantage of examining their character 
. pad import is demonstrated. $ 

The following particulars are extracted from a series ofqucries which were 
submitted to thef^Chief of the Buddhist priests in Cfeylon, and the answers 
were given from the contents of their most esteemed manuscripts. These 
documents, fortunately for literature, became the property of Sir Alexander 
Johnston, who has uniformly shewn himself no less able to appreciate their, 
value, than possessed with the desire of liberally applying them to the public 
use. 

The first point which strikes the mint! on examining the doctrine of Bud¬ 
dhism, is the account which it exhibits of the nature of their gods, wherewith 
the heavens are peopled. 

The^ gods are declared to be immaterial, are in truth spirits: the definition 
is singular? “ They came spontaneously (self-existent) into vision, and being 
mere apparition, there appearsmo parent for a god.” 

Of these gods, Malta Brahma is supreme, inhabiting the sixteenth or highest 
heaven, and is declared to be the very god, Sahan-Pati Maha Brahma. The 
personage next in importance, at ^gpt as concerns the mundane system, is 
Sekkraia, the chief god of the heaven Deiwo Lowa, but not for the sixteen 
heavens: Iswara and Maheswara govern the earth as inferior deities to Sek- 
krfda, who indeed performs a most important part ip the Buddhist theogony. 
Wiswakarma, the Mulciber or Vulcanof India, is declared to be his artisan; 
and ii the furious contest of the rebel Assouras, or'evil demons, to recover 
their native heaven, Sekkraia received the Cbakkra Walalia, or bickering 
lightning, flrom Wiswakarma, who invented these formidable arms for his use 
(as the Lenmian Artisan forged the bolts of Jove); whereby he totally discom¬ 
fited and routed the rebel turnons, a^l became king yf the gods of the heaven 
Tawoo Deiwo Lowa. " 

, Still Sekkraia has to preserve his worlds from the mighty ope, the rebel 
ABsoura, who lurks under the maha mays parkwatte, or world-stone; ever 
watching for a moment’s negligence on the part of the guardian gods, whereby 
he may regain his lost power. Againstthis evil the vigilance of four heavenly 
guardtt^exerted to notify the slightest effort of the demon to Sekkraia, by 
whose power he is instantly sccuredm bis stony prison. 

How very closely these incidents coincide with the Titanian wars!—those' 
rebel-giants, struck down by the thunder-bolts of Jove, and buried under 
, moff!)tain-rocks, beneath which they struggled vainly to free themselves J Thus 
they were feigned to wrestle with their doom, and tb&efiy to occasion the 
^internal fire and earthquakes of * Trinacria; and in the same manner the 
to disturb the repose of heaven, and to call for continued 
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Sefckraia is represented as having delegated or delivered the tutelary charge 
of Ceylon, or Lanka Diva, to Wlanoo,*d»sspbed ns Bring on the mountain > 
Wnykoote, in the wilderness of'Dqjgbediva,'called HUmnala wanna, 8,35$ 
years and eight mouths seven days' since ; this epoch was stated aamn historic 
fact, and was so reckoned hy the priest Who furnished part# of these explana¬ 
tions, at he extracted from their b6oks>theduts^ on the flpf h of November 
1813. , 2} 

The gods are furtbor*decl(gfiig r tobe subject to death,—tbat^s, to a change 
of state,; for death as destruction, or cessation of existence, ig unknown in 
Buddhism.' They are said to have acquired their stations flfom good deeds 
done on earth j it wiU hereafter befseon thq$ they are represented “as in¬ 
terfering with the formation of man and woman.' Can any language more 
accurately delineate this analysis of thtydeities of Buddhism than the 
following passage o£ the Greek poet Hesiod ? “ When the mortal remains of 
those who flourished during the golden age .were hidden beneath ^he earth, 
their souls became beuefleent demons; still hovering over the world whjch 
they bad once inhabited, and still watching as guardians over the affairs of 
men. These, clothed in thin air, and rapidly flitting through every region of 
the earth, possess jjtie royal privilege of conferring wealth, and of protecting 
the administration of justice."—Hesiod, Op, lib, i. v. 120. 

To conclude this short sketch of the gods ;—they are declared capable of 
lust and of adultery', and the happiness of beavemtis described by reference 
to the senses. The word “ gods," translated into Cingalese, means M thosfe 
who enjoy, happiness,” which bears the precise meaning of the foregoing 
quotation. ' % 

Although, in these short extracts, much is omitted of the details of the 
gods whieh might illustrate the subject, what is narrated (for it js only 
intended to give foe general scope of their nature, not their names,or actions) 
clearly suffices to shew, that^their deities bear no stamp or impress of that 
sublime and awful being from whom the worlds take their existence: Maha 
Brahma is described in the most exalted tcrmB, but notwithstanding it is clear 
there is no attribute in it of deity. They arc not worshipped, nor have they 
temples; theywappear solely as ancestral shades , and nro*in vested, amid all 
their elevation, with human passions. 

The Buddha if superior to the gods, even to Maha Brahma, who is repre¬ 
sented as descending from the highest heavens, and* attending at the hffith «of 
Gautama: Xo be entitled to become Buddha he must incarnate in fllsb, and 
be bom a man. Whence came this singular and striking npoinMdenea with 
scriptural facts, unless we trace it up to^nd rest j$upon, the primary pro- 
mike of a son to be bornf who should crash the serpent’s head ? Hence 
flows the claim |^f being to this great and mighty one among the first*conqueror» 
of the earth, the Niijus of the Assyriandy nasties, the Kiris, or Pharaohs of 
Egypt, and the system of Avatars. ^ ~ a 

Buddha is stated to have acquired his privileges by abstaining from all 
sensual pleasures, by,mortification and fdfedenial, and a variety of acts 
deemed praiseworthy and meritorious, wherewith suiftlry treatises are Ailed f 
they are curious and'interesting, as elucidating various'points of ^ancient 
belief and practice. Buddha is able to teu the past, the present, and tta 
future,—for such hismUne implies. Amotig his qualities are “ the forotaowledgi 
of foe birth, foe creation, and destruction of the yorld the poorer^* of 
knowing the hearts of'every other; of discovering the shape*', inhabited in 
past transmigrations." r * 

* In 
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In true Buddhist doctrine, there is no such fern as “ crentlon of the 
worldthe Buddhists declare it tohave self-existed from eternity; and what is 
here put down os creation, in the original means '‘the rising of the world;" 
as if, after having run. through its stage of existence, it Jbad been submerged 
under the waters of the great abyss; -whence, after the term of its absorption 
fn the plastic fluid had been fulfilled, it again arises in new birth, exhibiting 
(he deities, great and subordinate; men,^pimala, qpd plants, #4 at-the first, 
to fulfil another series of existence. / ■ - ■* 

We hear v&y little of Buddha in hit hjgnest quality of omniscience, and 
the most zealdhs Buddhists are soon brought to ickuqwledge a ^period 
anterior to his power or existence: Ms kffowled£C«p^ the |%sL present^and . 
future, therefore, resol vfe-itself into the Melemfkuchoeit, of which JtucSihi sin 
is the true ptfrent, and whig^t invests lnfn gjffh the knowledge* of ill the 
otages of existence durin^Jbic agds that he has passed on earth'. 1 Pythagoras 
exhibited ^he samc claim in his ^doctrines, and thfe tenets of the Ionic school 
found their best support in Jhe subtle and elaborate meffeplifsics of Indian 
doctrine. m 

The most extraordinary and refined part of BuddVist faith* is thf^state'of 
Nirwan or Nigban, declared to be " annihilation, non-existence/ perfect 
happiness, perfect blissnotwithstanding the unqualified t^nas often used 
for this great and’highest' good, as the Buddhist bQoks dcqMfre'lf^hey use 
such phrases in.other prngs as induce the pratMble supposition, thut.it is not 
“ annihilation," according to our conception of it, but asigmjjicant expression 
of an absorption*nto the final *great anima mundi, and a rest from, dll further 
change gr inmmigrmorif trial. This v is a doctrine too subl§he»for any but 
the cnoJfen disciple of the Muni, of gt$at teacher, and therefore it is veiled 
from vulgar and unbelieving mimfe: for it, is declared in ono^of.their books, 
that 4io can understand,'m&tHQg of Nivaffi who i^ unqkified in the 
Buddhist faith. A phrase abiftiM, if the tenet only,definbd t annihi¬ 

lation, absolute and perfect.' Ifplt* th<? real state of the caffe seemiPtb that 
the Buddhis$s are too kecqjand too practised rcasoners not tit see' the 
manifest bearing upon the supjjpmacy of their Buddha, ifjUbcy by any means 
admitted into fheji- system a state or deity which exempted things for ever 
from any operative change, and awarded au' etcrSity of unchangeable happi- 
ness,' while Buddha and his worlds are goifi§4§i* in a Series of, painful 
revolutions. The truth, however, which they seek to hide, appears to be 
demonstrated ferNivani, and clearly evidences that thebe is finding in the 
system j|siot higher principle still, a chief of gods, ^sublime, one 

and atone, which willlluMhis ancient faith with the first ideas in the early ages 
of man’s existence. Therats of Bucffiw, and the varafus miracles which attended 
his appearances in Ceylon, merit a distinct examination ; thgy bear, in many 
particulars, xtrong concurrent approximation to the early Mosaic accounts, 
more so tliaH peniaps 'that of any other Eastern doctrffie. Meantime the 
ptesint imperfect sketch may serve (b shew in how many and striki ngpartieu- 
, larS the Pantheon of Greece and Borne concurs witf^tljjr long established and 
deeply rooted printijdes of Budmnam. One important Object of thought so 
strongly^ deserves toe attention - of %at learned and distinguished body who 
guide the public opinion on Eastern literature, that it seems the influence and 
merest of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 'cannot be too 
earAstly or instantly exercised upon its realization^ Che events of the recent 
glorious war with Birmah has thrown into the hands of English officers an 
immense number of manuscripts/ many of them of the greatest beauty and 

•i splendour; 
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aptapdour; they are now constantly presenting themselves to notice iu every 
quarter among the relatives and friends of these Individuals; the ornamental 
appearance, and compact ahd portable shape, of these bundles of varnished 
and embellished palm^etives, render them objedts of attractive elegance, and 
thus (perhaps * rather unfortunately) make them "pleasing memorials oi 
remembrance. 

A few months* will disperse far and vviri<£ Aid for ever, these veluublc 
depositaries' of. th science and nwtory of a great people, andtt most irapot - 
tant opportunity of*collcctiftj^4ogethcr a perfect*library of *Bif man writings is 
passing Qway,* qeve* to be rcci^lpa; the value an(h the usefulness of the.se 
manuscripts ana so apparent, that purely a pithy addftras which designated 
either ^lc-Mftseum, oir grand national de|ftijjfftry k or the library.of the Rojal 
Asiatic Society, as a seltfct, 5M* to.receive, under certain conditions, these 
oprnm tpofia*of war, woult! p&mitjjic appipbdtfoa and patronage of numerous 
individuals, to whojn thesejnanusc ripts must be a rffelod Ipnguc, Not anytime 
t should be (gstltfgfjpMng the effort, for the purpose ofsccuringfl<i procuring for 
literature so larya^ portion of the writings of due of the mof|jrpowcrful of tho 
Indo-Chinese kingdom*,? of which ut-the present instaift there are in England 
su£h nmnerpus specimens as would (oniposc a collection of inestimable 
rarity and importance. What publu monument would more Illustriously 
tonfirnv'ithe*wftrl ik t successes oi England offer (he region of the Mugas of 
Magndha, than such n*depo|^ary of the writings of their progenitors? These 
best gifts of jkur would commence a more gratefid fcemtest, and bj than might 
we best learn*how to conciliate our new subjects, ntfd convert them into 
grateful add v^JIing^l lies. • # * <* 

Were the individuals* natttca carefully inscribed on th* manus|>iMh*i)re- 
seated, tuchj. gift would noHcss illustrate tho liberality*lnan the valour of 
the donor; and. it cannot be .quentioned^ut {hat a well-supported sappeat to 
the public "of tljjs great metropolis would fflpq&ct: at once the fi&fl? riqumitc 
to Afcc^ot measure, combining the advantage of knowledge affU intellectual 
improvement, with national character and glow, 

- =r—4 „ 

V 

MU. MOORCItOFT. 

To the Editor of the Jhtalu Jtytma 

4 r ^ " ” 

Sia« I : have dhsffved a paragraph in the Englisbjjhflffs, eopted from a 

Russian journal, giving an account mui dcrJjp jW ft jjR&iflMi traveller of 

Celebrity, named Mottcmtf, in Tartary ^.does tl&KB/Vt to Mr. Mao$toft t or 
to some other person? ™ ’ A. S. 

*«* We liavc no doubt that da* individual nferred to is Mr. Moorcroft, whose 
name and whose Attiffere equally misrepresented in the paragraph, which has run the 
round of the Eoglish^ipcrs, and is now m>on its travels on tha Continent.— <%d . 
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Sketch ft of Penia, from the Journal ,* 'of a Traveller in the East. Two 
Volumes. London, 8vo. 1837. 


Cubiohity is now so eager in quest of information concerning “ die land 
of Roses and Nightingales,” that the British- public will probably be glad of 
any contribution that will tend to allay it: in the mendicant’s phrase, “ the 
smallest donation will lie thankfully received. 1 *' Under these circumstances, 
memoranda of travels, ..which have4<jjng laiwhy, or which liSve been confined to 
the perusal of Belect circles, are now polished up and prepared for the eye of 
the world. * - * & 40 

It is probably to this cause jfoat we are Indebted for the work before us, 
which is one of the most abusing Kooks vPfe have met with for some time. 
The Writer, it \jgill be 6 soon* perceived on perusing these*** Sketches,” is in¬ 
timately acquainted .with Persist and its manners, and he has communicated 
wlmtfois,cxperi(SSbc bas^ furnished him with, in a style at onCfe So lively and in¬ 
structive, diversifying his narrative with critical remerfts, tales and romances 
from the treasures of Orientnl writers, that the work comprehends the most 
agreeable features of a book of (ravels, a novel or romance, jmt) a seleu&km of 
Eastern fables. * , <*' 


As the'nature of these “ Sketches,” which ardtin some measure desultory, 
although the writer professes *0 follow the mission to the Courfr’of Teheran 
in 1800, from Bombay to the capital of Persia, precludes us from giving a 
systematic review or cjfttonie of them, we shall endeavour (o afford the reader 
such a sample as may give him a slight notion of the style and character of 
the work, which deserves to be extensively read. 

A sprightly introduction is prefixed to the work, in which the author relates 
that l|c had Iojjg meditated this publication out of the sketches which 
con turned in certain trunks, where they hod slumWed undisturbed for nearly 
tliirtj^earg. fie decided upon Undertaking the office from consulting the fiU, 
or form o^ divination practised in^ersia ; he took a volume^fPergian poetry, 
shut his eyes, opene^the book', and counting seven pages back, Bead the first 
four lines, and from their prophetic language, was induced to^despatch his 
MS. forthwith to the bookseller. v v * • 

In the second chapter the following reflec tjgp a occur: 

The eastern hemisphere continues to have a certain venerable ah* with old men from a 
belief that the star ^JmiMMklgc first enliriaened its horizon: children delight in it 
from its ^containing the enct&itJag tales orthe “ Thousand and one Nightsladies 
admire its "flowered muslins, ffii sltawls^ure pearls, andttbriiliant diamonds: mer¬ 
chants view it as a source of commercial wealtii; the naturalist, the botanist, and the 
geologist, search its plains. Us forests, and its mountains, for unicorns, spikenard, 
splendid specimens of zeolite, and grand basaltic formations^the English soldier 
looks to its fields for a harvest of reputation^ while pious missionaries sally forth with 
more than military zeal, to reclaim the' millions of the East fffea their errprs, and 
djgect them in the path of li^j. <*, * » 

Almost all these, however differenlhtneitjpbje concur in one sentiment, that the 
rulers of foe East'are despots, and their subjects sHftcs; that the former are cruel, the 

latter degraded and miserable, and both equally ignorant 

m w k ft & 

Th^uthor of the ** Sketches'’ is very full and tniqjute on*the subject of 
/eretnoHfil etiquette; in this respect, the work is fit tojbe a manual for am- 
jtssadors. Europeans in general are little aware of the importance attached 
*' to 
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to these points in Persia, and of the ill-effects proceeding from neglect or 
ignorance in regard to them. 

Ceremonies and forms have, and merit, consideration in all countries, but particu¬ 
larly among Asiatic nations. With these the Intercourse of private as well as public 
life Is much regulated by their observance, 4Prom the spirit and decision of a public 
Envoy upon such points, the Persians very generally form their opinion of the cha¬ 
racter of the country be represents. This fact I hud read in books, and all I saw con¬ 
vinced me of its truth. Fortunately thggjSlchcc (Envoy) hod resided at some of the prin¬ 
cipal courts of India, trhose usages are very bipolar. He wag, therefore, deeply vented 
in that important science denominated, « K&ida-e-nishest-oo-borkbiUt," (or the art 
sitting and rising), in whickis included a knowledge of the forms and manners of 
good society, and particularlytSioseW Asiatic kings and tlieir courts. 

He was quite aware, on his flVst arrival in Eersfai of the consequence of every step 
be took on such delicate points^ he was therefore anxious to fight all his liatUcs re¬ 
garding ceremonies before lie cam* near theedbotstool of royalWe were conse¬ 
quently plagued, from tbe moment we landed at Abushelier ti'l^pe readied Shiraz, 
with daily, almost hourly drilling, that we might be perfect in our demeandur^at all 
places, and under all circiltminnres. We were carefully instructed where to ride in a 
procession, where to stand or sit witiiin-doors, when to rise from our sfets, how far to 
advanqgglo meet awisitor, and to what part of tlie tent or house we were to follow him 
whertwoepnrted, if he was of sufficient rank to make us stir a step. 

The regulations of our risings and standings, and movings and re-seatings, were 
however of comparatively less importance tym the time and manner of smoking our 
kelli&ns and taking Otfr coffee. It is quite astonishing how much dc|iendH upon coffee 
and tobacco in Persia. Men are gratified or offended, according to the mode in which 
these favourite refreshments are offered. You welcome a visitor, or sendiriit! off, by 
the way in which you call for a pipe or a cup of coffee. Then you mark, in the most 
minute manner, every shade of attention and consideration, by the mode in which he is 
treated. If he be above you, you present these refreshments yourself, and do not 
parfpke till commanded t if equal, you exchange pipes, and present him with coffee, 
taking the next cup yourself: if a little below you, and yfiu wish to pav him attmition, 
you leave him to smoke his own pipe, but me servant gives him, according ro your 
condescending no^Lthodirst cup or coffee; if much inferior, you keep your distance and 
maintain your rank, by taking the first cup of coffee yourself^,and then directing the 
servant by a wOveof die hand to help the guest. 

When a visitor arrives, t|p coffee and pipe arc called for to welcome him j a second 
call for these articles announces that he may depart; but this part of (he ceremony varies 
according to the relatives rank or intiikacy of the parties. 

The manner in which the Envoy resgnted a want qf resji&t is shewn in tbe 
following occurrence: - £ ,# 

Tbe Elcbee, on entering%is apartment, stffuted theJWnce, and then walked up to 
his appointed seat; but tbe master of the cciemonies pointed to one lower, pud on 
seeing the Elcbee took no notice of his signal, he interposed his person between him 
and die place stated in die program. Here lie kept his position, fixed as a statue, and 
in bis turn paid no attention to the Elcbee, jvho waved his hand for him to g^on one 
side. Ibis was the .crisis,of the battle. The Elchee looked to the minister; but lie 
stood mute, with hu fasoHrcrossed before hhf ijjgdy, looking down on the carpet. The 
young Prince, who bodhithcrto been as silegf Undignified as die others, now requested ’ 
the Elcbee to be seated; which the hitter, making a low bow to bim, and looking with 
no slight indigtufdon at tbe ministeg, complied with^ Coffee and pipes were banded 
round $ but as aooH'U that ceremony wai over, a«d before tbe second course ;?Pre- 
fteabmentt were called for, die Elchee requested die Prince to give him leatg^b de¬ 
part; and without waiting a reply, arose and retired. 

The Minister seeing matters were wrong, and being repulsed hi an advance he made 
to an explanation, sent Mahomed Shcrccf Khan, the Mehmaodar, to speak to tbe 

3B 2 : Elchee ; 
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Elehee; but he was told to return, and tell CherAgh AH Khan, “ That tlw British Re¬ 
presentative would not wait at Shiraz to receive a second insult. Say to him,” he added, 
“ that regard to the King, who is absent from his dominions, prevented my showing 
disrespect to his son, who is a mere child j I therefore seated myself for a moment: 
but I have no consideration for his minister, who has shown himself alike ignorant of 
what is due to the honour of his sovereign and his country, by breaking his agreement 
with a foreign Envoy.” 

The Elchce mounted his horse, after delivering tills message,$wbi6h he did in a 
loudand indignant tone, and rode away apparently in a great rage. It was amusing to 
sec the confusion to which his strong sense of the indignity put upon him threw those 
whoa moment before were pluming themselves on the clever manner by which they had 
compelled him to scat himself fully two feet lower on thf carpet than he had bargained 
for. Meerztts and OmrAlis came gnliopping one after^nother, praying different per¬ 
sons of his suite to try and pacify them. The latter shook their heads; but those who 
solicited them appeared to indulge hopes, till they haOMI the orders given for the imme¬ 
diate movement of the English campr All wwTRMftlismay: message after message 
was bought deprecating the Elcliee’s wrath. He was accused of giving too much 
importance to a trifle. it was a mistake of my lord of the ceremonies; would his dis¬ 
grace—his punishment—the hastinudo—putting his eyes out—cutting off his head, 
satisfy or gratify the offended Flchcfe? To all such evasions and propositions the Envoy 
returned but one answer: “ Let ClioiAgh Ali Khan write an acknowledgment thnt lie 
has broken his agreement, and thnt he entreats my forgiveness; if such a paper is 
brought me, 1 remain ; if not, I inarch from Shiraz.” 

Every efTort was tried in tain to alt?r this resolution, and the minister, seeing no 
escape, at Inst gave way, and sent the required apology, adding, if ever it reached his 
Majesty ’3 ear that the Elcliee was offended, no punishment would he deemed too severe 
for those who had ruffled his Excellency’s temper or hurt his feelings. ♦ 

So exact are the notions of the Persians as to these frivolous subjects, that, 
it appears, when the Envoy reached Teheran, a Mcerza endeavoured to re¬ 
gulate his dress, anil produced pictures of 1 ambassadors who had visited Persia 
manjjpbcntiirjffie ago, amongst whigh was the portrait of the English repre¬ 
sentative, supposed to be Sir Anthony Shirley, dressed in the full costume of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, which the Mcerza wished the Envoy to adopt, " as 
his Majesty desired to follow in all points the usages of the SufTnvean Kings, 
since they well understood what was due to the dignity of the throne of 
Persia!” „ 

Our author, speaking of the plundering tribes of Persia, furnishes an in¬ 
teresting account of the Toorkomans, which is, however, too long for insertion. 

In the fifteenth chapter of the second volume we arc favoured with a very 
amusing discussion respecting the mode in which Oriental females are 
treated. After describing the tomb of Fatima-ool-Masoomah, at Koom, the 
author says: 

I have had frequent discussions with my Persian friends upon the general condition 
uf the Amato sex in this country; and cannot (letter illustrate the subject than by re¬ 
lating what passed on an occasion when I made a violent attack on their usages in this 
particular, and brought them into strong contrast with thoife of the civilized nations of 
Europe^, * 

I began by stating, that by making slaves of one halt of die creation, they made 
tyijgnts of the other. ” I am only surprised,” I said, “ how your females can bear the 
subjection and confinement to which they are doomed. How oar Christian ladies would 
scorn4>cli restraints ! Their minds are cultivated as carefully as those of (heir fathers, 
brothers, or husbands, who trust for their good conduct to their sense of virtue and 
religion, rather than to strong doors and high wails. We desire,”^ added, “.that 
those who share our pleasures and our toils should be acquainted with the world In 

which 
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which they live, that we may poetess not only an affectionate wife, but an intelligent 
friend. 

“ Your Mahomedan ladies, on the contrary, are' shut up like wild animals s whilst 
moving from one inclosure to another they travel in a curtained carriage ; or, If walk* 
ing, they ore enveloped in robes which merely admit of their breathing and seeing 
their way through small eye-windows. Besides, fbey are not allowed to Imve any com¬ 
munication but with their husbands, children, or slaves. What* with flatwing one, 
coaxing another bffting a third, aud fighting a fourth, these ladles must have a fine 
time of it in this world; and os to the ntixt, though they ore not denied Puradisu aa we 
Europeans often erroneously believe, they are only promised, as a reward for the Most 
pious life, half those blessings which await the virtuous of the male part of the creation!” 

“ Your females,” 1 said, “are married while mine children, and the consequence 
is, they are old women at twenty-five. This furnishes you with an excuse for forming 
other connexions, and treating your first wives with neglect.’* 

This attack was listened to wjjjjb symptoms of imputicnce; every one seemed anxious 
to answer, but precedence was given tosjaflier AW Khan, and the ladies of hi$ country 
could not hove bad a better advocate. w 

“ Really, Sir, you form a very erroneous judgment of the condition of our wimicn? 
In this, as in many other instances, where our idigion or our customs arc c&ncorned, 
vulgar errors pass from one to auothei till they ar^ believed by all. Many persons in 
Englau^yhnagine that a pigeon was taught to pick peas from the ears of the prophet, 
who thought he might succeed by this device in persuading the ignorant that the pigeon 
was a celestial messenger. They also say that hi< tomb at Mecca is su p|lortuilibet ween 
heaven and earth by means of a loadstone. If true, it would lie a miracle; but it is 
uottrue: nevertheless, people believe it, and the more readily, became it is wonderful. 
Mow," said Jaffier, “ it is Uie same with half the stories about our women. Why, I 
am toldjtft is a common belief with you that Mahomed lias declared women have 
no souls ! If you read the Koiau, you will find that our prophet not only ranks women 
with men as true believers, but particularly ordains that they shall he well treated and 
respected by their husbands; he lias indeed secure#that by establishing their right to 
dowers as well as to claims of inheritance. lie also has put it out of the power of a 
husband to hurt the reputation of his wife, unless lie can produce four witne>»cflMf her 
guilt; and should hu have witnessed that himself, lie must swear four tunes to tro fact, 
and then by a fifth oath imprecate the wrath of God if he is a liar. Even after this, if 
the wife goes through the same ceremony, aud imprecates the wrath of God upon her 
head if her husband does not swetr falsely, her punishment is averted; or if she is di¬ 
vorced, her whole dower must lie paid to her, though it involve the husband in rain 
What protection can be more effectual than this ? , $ 

“ Then a woman who is divorced may marry again after four months, which is be¬ 
lieved to be soon enough. These widows, I assure you, Sir, when they have a good 
dower, Rre remarkable for consulting their own judgment an to a second choice; they 
are not like young giddy girls, who are guided by their parents or the reports of old 
burses or match-makers.” 

“ You English take your ideas of the situation of females in Asia from what you 
bear and read of the harems of kings, rulers, and chiefs, who being absolute over both 
the men and women of their territories, indulge in a plurality of wives and mistresses. 
These, undoubtedly, arc immured within high walls, and are kept during life like 
slaves ; but you ought tofgrecoUect, that the great and powerful, who have such esta¬ 
blishments, are not in the proportion of one to ten thousand of the population of the 
Country. If a person of inferior rank marry a woman of respectable connexions, she 
becomes mistress of his family; and should he have only one house, he cannot place 
another on an equality without a certainty of involving himself in endless troubUnand 
vexation* if not disgrace. The dower usually settled upon such a lady, added tp other 
privileges, and an unlimited authority over her children and servants, give tier uhtch 
importance; awl she is supported by her relations in the assertion of every right with 
which, custom fig invested ~ber. 


“ Whb 
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M With regard to liberty, such a lady can not only go to the public bath, but she 
visits for one or two days, os she chooses, at the house of her father, brother, sister, or 
son. She not only goes fo all these places unattended, but tier husband's following her 
would be deemed an unpardonable intrusion. Tben she has visitors at home; friends, 
musicians, and dancers; the husband cannot enter the lady's part of the house without 
giving qgtice. I only wish,” said tfaflier Ali, laughing, “ you could see die bold 
Mustering gentleman of the merdaneh in die ladies’ apartment; you would hardly 
believe him to be the same person. The moment his foot crosses’the threshold, every 
thing reminds him he is no longer lord and master; children, servants, and slaves look 
nlofte to the lady. In slmrt, her authority is paramount: when she is in good-humour, 
every thing goes on well; and when in Imd, nothing goes right. It is very well for 
grandees, who, besides power and wealth, have separate houses and establishments, 
and are abovl In regard for law mid usage, to have harems, and wives, and female 
slaves; but for others, though they may try the experiment, it can never answer 
and he shook bis head, apparently with that sincere conviction which is tho result of 
experience. 

■ tfe conversation is kept up for some time, and we would recommend those 
who have adopted the vulgar notions respecting the condition of women in 
the E|fpt (generally) to give it an attentive perusal. 

A limitation by law, as to the number of wives a person may choose to 
keep, is, indeed, repugnant to the understanding of a Persian. Our author 
relat ^| |jbat. when the Envoy enjoyed an interview with the Shah, his Majesty 
inquired whether it was really true that the King of England lmd but one 
wife; he had heard it stated, but could not believe it. The Envoy replied, 
that no Christian Prince could have more; and as to entertaining ladies upon 
any other footing, “ our gracious King, George the Third,” said the Envoy, 
" is an example to his subjects of attention to mornlity and religion in this 
respect, as in every other.” pis Persian Majesty observed, with a laugh, that 
this migh$ be very proper, "but,” added he, “ I should not like to be king of 
suchji cdiintry.” 

Pm Majesty was equally inimitH to other customs and maxims papular in 
England; it required much explanation to make the Shall understand what 
was meant by “ the liberty of the subject.” When lie comprehended the d(jj& 

* finition of the phrase, he observed that the King of England was only 
Kut-khoda-e-awrt," corresponding exactly to our phrase of “ First mam^fate 
of the country.” He added, with a smile, “ such a condition of power has 
permanence, but it bos no enjoyment: mine is enjoyment. There you see 
Siiliman Khan Kajir, and several other of the first chiefs of the kingdom,—I 
can cut all their heads off: can I not ?” said he, addressing them. “ Point of 
adoration of the world,” replied they, “ assuredly, if it be your "pleasure.” 

The remarks of the Shah remind us of that made by a Grand Seignor, 
when One of our ambassadors, explaining to him the constitution of the 
British Parliament, described the “ Opposition.” The Turkish monarch 
asked, with surprise and indignation, why the King of England did not send 
them the bow-tiring. 

Having occasion to advert to the changes occurring in the Court of Pers^,. 
between the author’s first and second visits, he gives us a little insight into hie 
own opinions upon a subject which now possesses peculiar interest: 

“ I am treading ou &rbiddon ground; 1 have nothing to say to politics: if I had, 
4hit chapter might be more amusing. I could tell of French and English schemes for 
harlequin-changes, which were to leave my Persian fr&nds no remains of barbarism 
! but their beards! of Mahomedan princes trained to be reformers, of tbe sudden intro- 

* ductioft of the fine arts, and of tbe roving tribes of Tartary, and the wild mountaineers 

' ' of 
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of Fan, becoming, by the proper uaa of a few cabalistical phrases, discip lined re¬ 
giments. These and many similar transformations were meant to prove that we lived lit 
an age when an instructed or enlightened man might, if furnished with the necessary 
implements of pen, ink, and paper, effect any given change, o^'any given nation, in a 
few months. 

This was not the first time that such experiments had been tried in Persia; for, be¬ 
sides a knowledge of the civil and military arts df Europe, dibits had been pads to 
leach die Seffavean monarch* and their nobles to understand the laws, institutions, and 
governments of the more civilised world. The sarcastic and penetrating Gibbon, when 
speaking of the attempt, observes, “ Chardin says that European travellers have 
diffused among the Persians some ideas of the freedom and mildness of Our goveft- 
inentfc. they have donq^thein a very ill office." This may be too severe; but if in¬ 
struction is of a character to diminish happiness, without furthering improvement, be 
would be bold who should call it a blessing, A medicine may be emSlfiin in itself 
yet, from the peculiar habits and constitution of die patient, it may act ob a poison* 
These and Ifuny similar sentences of wisdom 1 have now and then uttered, when talk¬ 
ing about the proposed sudden regeneration of the Eastern world, but I nevm&ould 
obtain smearing. My plans of slow and almost imperceptible change, which r*“ 
confined to the teaching half a dozen individuals, but embraced a whole pepplo in their 
operation, have been ridiculed as proving nodiing but the siugglishncss my under¬ 
standing. When I have pleaded experience, I have been accused of giving thaMUmc 
to prejudice; my toleration of sj stems out of my power to alter, and intWwoven with 
every feeling, habit, and enjot ment of die communities in which they prevail, bos been 
referred to my narrow views; and all my pretensions to discernment And sm** nt 
have been called in question because I have persuaded myself, and tried to persuade 
others, that Asiatics, diough they arc nut so fair as we arc, though they are of ■ 
different religion, speak a different language, and have neither made the same advance* 
in science nor in civilization, are, notwithstanding these disadvantage*, not altogetiier 
destitute of good and great qualities, bodi of head and licnrt. 

Liable as 1 am to such accusations, I must cautiously limit myself to facts, which I 
know from observation, or have beard from persons worthy of credit ; but should my 
reader detect me hi the sin of taking a more favourable view of human natfiiafflan it 
merits, I shall hope to be forgiven ; while I pray dut the stranger, who visits'; 
of my nativity, may come to it witii a mind dispdflHf rather to dwell on its grain and 
fcrtde valleys, than upon its rugged rocks and bleak mountains. May he find enough 
olHdtind and good feeling among its inhabitants to make him look witii indulgence on 
their failings and excesses. If he quarrels with that luxury and refinement, which, by 
supptyjftb multiply die wants of men; if lie doubts the good of many of the laws and 
institution* which belong to an artificial society, the frame and workings of which the 
labour of a life would not enable him to comprehend, may he contemplate it in *fv' 
spirit of humility, which rather leads him to question the correctness of his own judg¬ 
ment, than to pronounce, on a superficial glance, thAt every thing is wrong, which doe* 
not accord with his own habits and feelings. , *& 

The behaviour- of the Persians towards their inferiors is a rcmarkablej^rait 
in their chgfact^ir: if» elucidated by the succeeding very just remarks and 
distinctions: ' 

Hajec Mahomed Hooscin is a man of graat simplicity of manner^ and neither has, 
nor pretends to, any of that wit, or brilliancy in conversation, for which many of the 
Persians are so distinguished. He is rather dull in company, and appears what he 
really a plain man of business. A friend of mine one day breakfasting with njbn, 
was surprised to Sear him say to a poor man, who brought a paj r of slippers to sell, 

“ Sit down, my honest friendj^and take your breakfast; wcvml bargain about lb* 
slipper* afterword*." * ;v 

This admission of inferiors to tllbir society at meals is not, however, uncommon with 
men of rank in Persia. It arises out of a sense of the ucred duties of hospitality, and 

but. 
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out of parade, if they have not the reality of that humility so strongly inculcated in the 
Koran. Besides, thoir character and condition often dispose them to relax with those 
beneath them, and even withjnenial servants, whom they admit to a familiarity which 
at first view appears contradictory to those impressions we have of their haughty cha- 
Xt0tr. I was one day amuKt reproached by Aga Mcer, on account of the difference 
which he S&terred in our behaviour, to those of our countrymen who were below us in 
condition. “ You speak of your consideration for inferiors," said he to me, “ but you 
Wep them at a much greater distance than we do. Is this your bdlsted freedom?'* I 
told him that it was exactly our boasted freedom which compelled us to the conduct we 
observed. M You are so classified in Persia,” said I, *t that you can descend from 
yoftr conditioif as you like; a man below you will never presume ou your familiarity so 
"far as to think himself, for a moment, on the same level with those who are so entirely 
distinct from hiiydiss in the community. In England we are all equal in the eye of 
({ft law, tfflljpnPitB of every man arc the same; the diiifitences which exist are merely 
those of fortune, which place us in the relation of master and servantbut where there 
is no other distinction, we are obliged to preserve that with care, or aU forms and 
rcapect^would soon be lost." ^ 

$ is from no conviction of their excellent qualities that the Persies treat 
their inferiors with familiarity: the lower orders, and especially those with 
whom# trj}Vfelle&»has to deal, have many vices. The author of the “ Sketches," 
howwmy suits this matter upon a justcr footing than travellers iif general, who 
bitterly,complain of the treachery of Persian servants, without reflecting upon 
the jN0Ms which a foreigner often finds in England to tax our countrymen 
with’the same vice. Inferences from particulars to generals is a very common 
but a very unjust method of reasoning. 

The work is brought abruptly to a close with the following remark: “ My 
efforts to amuse, and perhaps inform my readers, arc interrupted by circum¬ 
stances, which, though they forbid a promise, warrant a hope that, if we are 
pleased with each other, we may meet again.” 

Thatxyery reader of the work will be pleased with it is too much, perhaps, 
for uafappitssert; but that wc have been highly pleased, and that we entertain 
the hope of meeting the author^^in, we can say with truth. The “Sketches” 
are ftiit of amusement, as well us information. * 

The work is attributed to Sir John Malcolm; indeed there arc very^hw 
persons who have had opportunities to collect the same materials: it affords i 
new evidtyqfee of the versatility of his talents. 


The Gulistan (Rose Garden). By Sad! of Shiraz. (Persian.) London: 8vo. 1827* 

" This is a new and very accurate edition of the Guhftnn in the original lan¬ 
guage The merits of the former edition are so folly known and admitted by 
Oriental scholars that we may dispense with a critical notice of them upon the 
present occasion. * JL 

The improvements which have been introduced into ffie present edition may 
be concisely described: they are such as leave no imputation of negligence 
upon the able person who superintended the former. A considerable number 
of error* was dsmht unavoidable $ these have been diligently rectified, and 
some, hundreds of typographical mistakes, whereby letters weffe detached.Jgpm 
words to whicft^piey belonged, and added to the succeeding, Jtc^ bave fteen 
amended. ma > 

A very matcriafadvantage which the studenFWill find in the use of this 
edition, is the insertion of the vowel-points in tj^e Arabic words, omitted in the 
former edition. The Arabic was likewise in that edition'otherwise defective, 
to&he embarrassment of the unskilful reader. 
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CALCUTTA MEDICAL AMD PHYSICAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting or the Society was held on 
the 5th August, the Vice-PreMd gftt, Mr. 
'Wilson, in the Mtaijr. ' D/. IVlellix was 
elected assistant secretary. * A complete 
set of the Edinburgh Medical and Sur^unl 
Journal was presented to The Society by 
Dr. Duncan.' From the letter accompany¬ 
ing the journals it appears that the senna 
no a procurable at home is generally can¬ 
ed East-Indian senna; bM Dr. Duncan 
doubts the accuracy of tbc appellation : 
it is (relieved Tie is quite right in this re¬ 
spect. ^anna is an article of import in 
Calcitfa. nefng brought by the Arab ships. 
It istPk improbably, however, re-**X|H>rt- 
cd, if not from Calcutta, from liomlv.y, 
mid hence its denomination — Enst-lnduui. 

The following conimimicat ions were thin 
laid on the ftble • — Observations on the 
diseases of Arracan by Mr. Stolen son, 
jun.; cases of lonsumption occurnng in 
India, by Mr. Hud, of the lluniluiy Iss- 
taidislinienl, mse of n singul ir tumor on 
the eye of a child, by Mr. Clark , rases of 
malignant ulcer, by Mr. LaugstafT; « note 
on the Papeetha, or Si Ignatius’ lican, 
by Mr. l’layfiur; cases ofiholera at ltuxar, 
by Mr. Dempster; and remarks on the 
virtues of the rhubarb of the Himalaya, 
by Mr. Hoyle, superintendent of the bo¬ 
tanical garden nt Slieruupore. 

The propei ties of the Himalayan rhu¬ 
barb appear to be rathe, inferior to thosu 
of Turkey rhubarb; but the compaiisou 
was made under unfavourable circum- 

ices, tlie routs not li.iviug been duly 

pared, but brouglit from the hills entire 
and vegetating. The l.itti r w as so far a 
favtaKjlhle condition, that it admitted of 
theff^ping transferred in the experi¬ 
mental gar Jen in the hills, the Mussoreea 
Tibba, where tliey were growing in a 
Strong and a healthy state. 

The geographical distribution of the 
genus or plants from which rhubarb is 
obtained, is from the frontiers of China to 
Siberia, cm. the, north and westward, if 
native wvfilrs |taay btliived, to tlie 
mountains bordering on the Caspian. It 
is found along the Himalaya in various 
places, and in great abundance, and there 
la reason to think, in every one of m 
varieties from finch the drag is obtained, 
ttfet is known as Russian, Turkey, or 
China rhubarb. A variety was sent down 
from Oosain "Ilian by Capt. Webb, of 
which the root was as good aa^titiina rhu¬ 
barb. , A round-leaved varietywa* noticed 
by. Jin Fraser, at Jnmnauiri ; iwo kinds 
ware seen by Mr. Moorcroft af*Niti, one 
of which he took for therkvM jtalmatum, 
the other was smeller, ami in Uie opinion 
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of Major Hearsay, three apqcies were dis¬ 
tinguishable,' oue with brodn, one with 
spear-shaped, and the other with serrated 
_ leaves; tlie last being.-perhaps, the rktftm 
jmlmalutm,' from which tlie Turkey rhu- 
liarb ia obtained. On the pioor Moun¬ 
tain Uie ilmliarb plaity'grows in rank luxu¬ 
riance, and Mr. Gerard has found It in 
great abundance and of mqjeslic growth 
on tlie hither slope of tlie Himalaya, and 
on the table land of ^nglfllt and ii| r La- 
d«kh, from w hence some 1m thcdrug,' of 
a very fine quality, was sent by Mr. Moor- 
crolt. Wherever travellers have been in 
the IliinHlaya tliey Iimyo met wid^jbe plant, 
nrd there is eveiy reasonable pro lability 
tint one kind or other will be fofflm to 
correspond with that preferred in E trope. 
It is a curious umnngjy uw the Imdfffy of 
vegetable production*, that thftdrdKhould 
make marly the circuit gidlie, in 

order to be rendered availabJoJu iU native 
country. * #j|| 

Mr. Hoyle also adverts to th^sofl and 
temperature of the spot selected for the 
medical garden, the Mussoreea Tibba; the 
former lie describes tin consisting of a clayey 
loam, with a calcareous substratum, ana 
the latter, as equivalent to a latitude of 
41°. In confirmation of this, lie has found 
the temperature of the nearest spring, in 
the warmest month of tlie year-.,to be 56°, 
and, considering this to Ini alramhc mean 
temperature, it approximates to that of 
Hdnfc, which is in 41° 5"’, and of which 
the nuan temperature, as given in Hum¬ 
boldt's isotlienn.il tables, is 60°, 44'. It 
is not unlikely that the elevation of the 
Mussoreea Tibba w.ll rend e e fit equivalent 
to a ratbci higher degree ^'"latitude even 
than 41°. 

The papers which wrre<8jHibmitlcd for 
discussion were nliacivationv on diarrhoea 
heetka, by I)r. John Tytlcr, and remark* 
on ifflialignant epidemic ulcer, or hospital 
gangrene, by tlie secrebu jr taL DfijptAdam. 
The former complaint is very common 
amongst the pooler or more ex pose glasses 
of natives in the rains and the setting-in of 
the cold season, and is, apparently, refer- 
rable to tlie want of nutritious diet, to in¬ 
sufficient clothing, and to damp uncom¬ 
fortable accomir. odf%m. It is very ex¬ 
tensively fatal, ai^l no mode of treatment 
bus yet been devised on which confident 
reliance can be phttfd- ‘ The epidemic 
gangrene oicui red, amongst a division of 
tlie foices stationM at Ilussingabad in 
1818, and proceeded to an alarming ex¬ 
tent, although not fatal. It cam* on with 
the commencement of the cold weather, 
to the influence of wbfeb tlie situation of 
flussingabad was much exposed. The 
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only topical application of any (itilhy waa', 
thbarseqjcal eolation ybtit the dip^se was 
finally ^-rested by the exhibition wf mer: 
cury, and ih a short thue disappeared— 
'{Cal. John Bull. . 

* wwwrt *“ , 

' 'CALCIt *1 Acfxicui/runA t socurrr. 

An extraordinary meeting of this So¬ 
ciety was’beld on tffo 9th Aug. at the hdfasej 
of the President, W. Ley center,® Esq., to 
take iuto consideration’ ifye disposal of an 
extensive supply offruit-tregs, recently re* 
ceived from Liverpool, which it was de¬ 
termined should be offered for sale at such 
prices as should reimburse the Society in 
their cost, in promote their disper¬ 

sion through the country, nud to provide 
for a further supply from England. 

On this occasion the following gentle¬ 
men elected members of the Society : 
—EgpBnrnctt, Esq.; G. Chester, Esq. ; 
3. Donnithorne, Esq ; the lion. C. Lind¬ 
say £ S. Nicolson, Esq.; and It. Leslie, 
Esq.-wj|rig< Gen. Walker, of St. Helena, 
was dieted qg honorary member. 

A sped inert of Bourbon cotton, raised 
by Mr. Paddington in the Krishnagur 
districts«Hn^seud biought by him from 
Singapore, was submitted to the Society, 
with a supply of the seed for distribution 
to the memlicrs. 

With reference to the public advertise¬ 
ment of prizes, it was determined tlmt the 
Society should procure seeds firom the 
Cape, New Smith Walts, and Patna, which, 
when received, should be held disposable 
amongst intended competitors for any of 
the pri/Mi awarded by the Society. 

A proposal was iiihmittcd to the Society 
for the establishment of an experimental 
garden in the vicinity of Calcutta, which 
it was resolved should be taken into further 
consideration.—[Cirt. tiov Cm. 

HINDOO ANFCnOTF. 

The rajah of a certain kingdom having 
tried four thieves, condemned them to 
death. After three of them hail been put 
to death, the last one, who was ver^fcun- 
ning, raid he had an address to make to 
the rajah, attd that they might afterwards 
deprive him of his life. With tilts he went 
into tforpresence of the rajah, surrounded 
by the guard?, and addressed himself to 
him to the following purposeMay it 
please your Majesty to entorce the sentence 
you have passed upon me after a trial of 
the extraordinary power I possess of mak¬ 
ing a tree which would produce golden 
fruit.’*' 'Hie Rajah returned, “since you 
do possess such a power, why did you not 
make use of it in stead 4VT that abominable 
art, stealing?" •* But," replied the thief; 

“ it must be observed that unless the seed 
be sown by one who has never in his life 
committed a theft in any respect, it will 
not produce the plant," The K^jah ac¬ 


cordingly had small seeds of gold made 
by a goldsmith, a Ad gave them to each'of 
his couriers, with directions to sow them. 
The courtiers' 1 said,We have been en¬ 
gaged in performing thd business of the 
state, aftd have enriched ourselves thereby J 
so we cannot with propriety affirm that we 
never Have committed any theft.” They 
also added that the Ilajah was the proper 
person for supwing \he seed; to which he 
Returned, “ I myself cannot boast of being 
free from guii£ for I recollect, when very 
young, having eaten a sweetmeat with¬ 
out the knowledge of my mother, who had 
s&ured it." The thief concludes the affair 
with the foljjAwirfl; observation: “ Now, 
since all or tft are guilty of the same 
crime, why am I alone to’*lose my rife’’' 
These words of his marie the Rajah and 
all his courtiers laugh, and sefvedAo set 
Inin at liberty.—[A r «/u>e Ncwquij* 

" vV 

EAST INDIAN SUGAR* 

The use of East-Imlian^ugar having 
become very extensive among the conscien. 
tious opposes of slavery, the following 
directions have been drawn up for clarify¬ 
ing it:—“ Take six pounds of East-Indian 
sugar and the whites of six eggs beaten up 
in a quart of water. Mix all well together, 
and simmer it for about three-ijuurtiis of 
an hour. Take the scum off* as it rises. 
The scum (to prevent waste) may be boil¬ 
ed again with half a pint of water, for about 
half ail hour, and strained thiough a 
cloth. This will produce a clear and de¬ 
licious syrup, which niny he used at the 
breakfast and tea table, and for all do¬ 
mestic purposes, as a complete substitute 
for the best icilned West-Indian sugar, 
than which it will be found to be consider¬ 
ably cheaper ’—[Christian Obstiver. 

MlNFkAL CKO DUCTS OF INDIA. 

That little should have been •(Acted 
hitherto towards developing the mineral 
resources of India has been, in a great 
measure, unavoidable, and the unfriendly 
condition of the districts in which they most 
abound, or the ungenial nature of the 
climate, has opposed insuperable obstacles 
to scientific investigation. The alluvial 
soil of Bengal and the cpunlfy along the 
Ganges, from the Himalaya to the sea, 
have offered but little temptation to mine¬ 
ralogies! research; and although, at no 
**at distance to the west, we have forma¬ 
tions of a more promising character, and 
the hills of Gondwana, if we may credit 
native records, arc rich in metallic pro¬ 
duce, yet the uncuhivaivd’and unhealthy 
character ofctbe country rendeto the task 
of exploring it a service of more than 
ordinary peril. Within the presidency of 
Madras, ifldeed, iron is abundant, and • 
rich deposit of copper was many yean ago 
discovered at Nellore, the woriring^ of 
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which, for .reasons with which ws are un¬ 
acquainted, was,' we, believe, mgjftose- 
cuted, and, at any rate, basnot been con¬ 
tinued, The coal mind* ef Burden and 
Sylbet, most of our n^m have lifeard of; 
but these are the only,tiluations. in which 
an attempt hat been tdfede to ^ive ad¬ 
vantage from subtarreneToftxiations. Now, 
however, that the fi^ld of inquiry is ex¬ 
tended, and the prospect of permanent 
tranquillity affords both ffme and funds 
applicable to internal improvement, we 
cannot doubt that due attention will be 
paid to an object so important to con¬ 
siderations of nationa^ecqgpmy, as well 
as scientific reputation. •' Specimens of 
copper and luad ore ha\ e keen sent to the 
presidency from Marwar, which would 
apparently'repay the labour of working, 
andqfe understand that a lead mine is 
actually worked^ although, perhaps, not 
very efficiently, in Ajmer. Tile newly 
acquired territories in the south-east are 
known to bS rich in valuable minerals, 
and the researches in progress in the Hima¬ 
laya have already discovered some highly 
useful products. The rivers of Assam 
have alwajs had the character of affording 
gold dust in considerable quantities; but, 
even if tins should not prove correct to the 
extent stated, there is reason to anticipate 
that they may lead to other substances of 
utility and value. Coal, for example, tins 
been found in the vicinity of Ilungpore, 
although it has not yet been ascertained 
where the scam is situated. The pieces 
have been found in the bed of the river, 
and they are so large that they could not 
have come from any great distance, and 
they also indicate a bed of considerable 
thickness: one piece that was broken up 
' furnished 105 maunds, part of which, we 
understand, may be expected here shortly, 
thatjjts quality may be ascertained. Coal 
is rab found in a river near Bisliwanath, 
but the pieces are described as such as 
might have been washed down from a great 
distance.—[.Ca/. Gov. Gas., July 24. 

HOSPITALS FOR ANIMALS IN INDIA. 

Diego de Louta, an early Portuguese 
writer wlto treated of India, during his 
residence at Goa, relates the following 

£ irticu)ars respecting the charitable foun- 
tions for birds and other animals amongst 
the Hindus, 

“ One means of making atonement for 
their sins it thlt of founding hospitals for 
birds. We have seen a remarkable one in 
the fortress of Caml>aye|te, in which were 
very comfortable places prendvd for tfie 
birds which sheltered there^and persons 
ere employed to take care of such as were 
sick. Urn revenues are derives from pub¬ 
lic elms. One hospitaLhas persons in pay 
wbu«s duty it it to ware the streets end 
fields, in order to search for slfck or infirm 


■* «* 

bird*,' aqd to bring them to tbehospiUl. ' 
"They have also places of ths sama'kind'fbr 
kick and aged beasts, sphere they tare lodged - 
and attended qjAs&ple apt kept to go la 
search of old buffaloes, hotae*, or mules, 
wounded or'infirm, wlikfh wcouveyed to 
the hospital and cured. If they "tee a 
U^pO man on thg, ground they will not 
lend a band to lift him upp but let him bu 
trampled on by men "and besots, because, 
they say, he unreduced to tips state by bis 
sins. They miy birds mcrelyvto Id them 
loose ; but would not contributed to Re¬ 
lease a man from prison, even if it was their 
own father.”—[A/.V. pcm$ gd. 

ORIGIN OF ARABIAN PROYKMM. 

Meidani, an Arabian authar,,in Ills col¬ 
lection of Arabian proverbvtjifotes the 
following;—“ The morrow is nigh % him 
who waits for it.” lie subjoins an eluci¬ 
dation of it, which throws some light upon 
the history of NoinHn, king of an¬ 

terior to Mahomet, am) uppn Ills conver¬ 
sion to Christianity. He says 

“ The individual who g^ye^hs^do tills 
proverb was Karad, son i*ipa, and 
this was the occasion; Noman, son of 
Mondlia, whilst hunting, was carried away 
by lus horse without being able to restrain 
him. Separated from his companions, and 
surprised by a shower of rain, he sought 
for shelter, and reached a house inhabited 
by a man of the Tai tribe, named Han- 
dala, and his wife. Noman asked if he 
could have shelter there; Hapdnla an¬ 
swered * yes,’ and received Noman as a 
guest without knowing his rank, although 
he had nothing to offer him but t» single 
sheep. He observed, however, to his wife: 

‘ Take notice of this man ; what a fine 
shape he has 1 what an air of nobleness 
there is in his appearance I what are we to 
do ?’ She replied * I have a little meal 
which I hake'preserved ; do you kill the 
sheep, and I will make a cake of the 
flour.’ The man killed the sheep and pre¬ 
pared a stew from it. After giving No¬ 
man meat to eat and milk to j)rink, he 
found means to procure some wine, and 
chatted with him the rest of the night. 
Next day, Noman, on mounting Ma horse, 
said to his host, * ask whatever reward you 
please, for I am king Noman.” The 
Taite replied, 1 1 will, please God.’ No¬ 
man was tlien rejoined by his people and 
returned to Hint. The Taite was long be 
fore be needed any favour; but a misfor¬ 
tune happening to him, he fell into trou¬ 
ble : his wife thereupon said to him, * if 
you go to the kid*, he will load you with 
preseota.’ At this, he determined to set 
out for Hire, and arrived on one *of the ill 
days of Noman, who,, having killed two 
of bis dear frienda, id* a fit of intemper¬ 
ance, decided "that he would sacrifice to 
tbair manes whomsoever be met on the 
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day be devoted to sorrow In commemora¬ 
tion of them, and load with favours those 
he met on the day he appropriated to joy. 
Noman was clothed in asfnour, and sur¬ 
rounded by his cavalry. When ho saw Ids 
host he recdfmred him, and became griev¬ 
ed. The following conversation ensued: 

* Art thou the Tuite with whom 1 fojrnd 
an asylum?’—* Yes.’—* Why did you not' 
come some other riny ?’—* God bless you 1 
1 knew not that this day wfis inconvenient.’ 
—‘ Uy —,„if misfortune w&e to bring my 
son Ktibour before mu on this day he 
should certainly die. Astc, therefore, 
whatsoever you wish of the goods of this 
world, lor you mu-.tussfftodly die.’ ‘ May 
the blessing of God alight on you 1 what 
shall 1 do with the goods of this world, if 
I must lose my life * 'there is no means 
of ptoservfhg it now.’—* It it must la* so, 
then, let me ut least go to my family, and 
acquaint them with my Inst uidles lor the 
arrangement of my ailuirs ; after that I will 
return Wilier.’ —‘ He it *•>, on condition of 
your leaving a pledge for your return.’ 
The Taite upon this applied to one of the 
King’s a^uticrs, who refused to answer 
for Imn^Vppi a man of the trihe of Kalb, 
named Kafrii), son of Atljiln, npprumhed 
and said, ‘ may the blessing of God alight 
upon you 1 1 answer for tins man.’ No¬ 
man took his guarantee for the Taite, to 
whom he gave5CK) camels. The Tnito set 
out for his home, and n year was fixed for 
his return, which he promised to effect on 
the precise day. When the tciin prescribed 
had arrived, excepting one day, Noman 
haul to Kurad, * 1 see that to-morrow you 
cannot fail to die.’ Karad replied . ‘ Tl the 
first part of to-day lias passed, to-morrow 
is near enough for him who expects it.’ 
Thu morning of the following day, No- 
man, attended by his suite, u ent, accord¬ 
ing to his custom, to the Garyans, and 
stopped amongst them. lie ordered Ka¬ 
rad, whom he hud brought with him, to 
be put to death ; but his viriers represent¬ 
ed to him that he hud no right to put him 
to death till the end of the day. When 
the sun was near setting, and the execu¬ 
tioner wns^t the side of Karad, just at No- 
man was about to give the order for his 
execution, a person uppenred in the dis. 
tance. They told the king that he could 
not kill Karad until this person came up, 
in order that it might be known who he was. 
He stopped the order till then, and, to their 
groat astonishment, the person proved to 
be the Taite. Noninn recognising him, 
was sorry at h*s arrival. lie said to him, 

* Wherefore didst thou return, seeing thou 
hadst escaped death ?’ He replied: ‘ Fi¬ 
delity to v Riy promise is the reason of my 
return.’—* And whit motive (asked the 
taking) has provoked that fidelity?’—* My 
* religion,’ replied the Taite. * What is thy 
religion?’ inquired Noman.’ The Ckru- 
tuin T Alston >' exclaimed the Taite. * In¬ 


struct me in It,* said: the king. The Taite 
did so, and Noman find all the inhabitanta 
of Ilir.t became Christhkat; before which 
time they prdfeawtf tile religion of the pa¬ 
gan Arabs. Noman gave Karad and the 
Taite their liberty, saying: * Great God, I 
cannot say in truth which of the two is the 
noblest and most faithful, he who, having 
escaped death, came back to reclaim it, or 
lie who devoted himself to almost certain 
death for the "sake of a stranger: I sliall 
not be the least generous of the three.’’— 
[Journal Amtique. 

nut “ ro-kWA-xi.” 

M. Abel-llcrnusal lias finished a trans¬ 
lation of a Chinese work, which will short¬ 
ly he* put to press, calculated to throw 
considerable light on the ancient geography 
of Upper Asia: it is the Fo-kwrt£in, or 
history of the kingdoms-professing the re¬ 
ligion of Fo. Properly speaking, it is u 
Buddhist ii.ncrary, or narrative of a 
join uey undertaken towards the close of the 
11th century of out era, by several Shamans 
of China, into Taitary, little Uni-harm, to 
the soinees of the Indus, in the Himalaya 
mountains, and as far as the southern part* 
of Hindustan. The translator has added 
a chart of India drawn up by the Chinese 
themselves, according to the information 
of these Shamans; us well as numerous 
illustrations of tlie geography and ancient 
history of India, and several points respect¬ 
ing the Huddhist worship spoken of in the 
woik.—[ l (ml. 

BURMFSF AHCHITrCTUBE. 

Colonel Symes, during his embassy to 
Avn, was informed that, notwithstanding 
well-formed arches of brick are stilt to 
be seen in many of the ancient temples in 
that country, the Burmese workmen can 
no longer turn them ■ a circumstance 
which shows how easily an art, once well 
known, mny be lost to a country from dis¬ 
use and the capriciousness of fashion. Ma¬ 
sonry has not been much practised in latter 
ages in Ava; wooden buildings have super¬ 
seded the more solid structures of brick 
and mortar. 

THE XFMIAVEWA. 

The Zerulatrsta is divided into twenty, 
one parts, each called by the Parsees nu- 
vekt or broadly pronounced, nutk, a part. 
Each one tif these treatises has a title suit¬ 
ed to the subject of which it treats. The 
appellation of Zendawtta is, we are told 
by Or. Hyde, not a Parsec bnt an exotic 
word, meaning ■ tinder-box—an allegori¬ 
cal name calculated to inspire the readers 
of the book with holy add. It was ori¬ 
ginally written in the Zend character, one 
of the most ancient >» the East, and nearly 
allied to the Sanscrit; but being too sacred 
for vulgar eyes, it was translated into the 
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Pvhlevl, supposed 10 *li* language of 
ancient Media, fn>^ WhuKi, a diatrict ia 
that country. 

,r-~ Jf »> 

OHimr.VL LIBRARY Of THI nUKE OF 9D5RKX. 

A catalogue of the valuable MSS. and 
book* contained in the library of die Duke 
of Sussex, at Kensington Palace, is now 
in preparation. These manuscripts are in 
various languages. 

The Arabic manuscripts relate to the 
Kttran, of which a very interesting account 
is given and a splendid one, which for¬ 
merly helon'getl to Tippno Soil), is parti¬ 
cularly described. i'hcre is a Persian 
MS. of the Gospels, and fin Armenian 
MS. of the same, with singularly beauti¬ 
ful illuminations. This is of the'thirteenth 
century upon vellum, and is, perimp-, 
the most valuable Armenian MS. in the 
country. They ape of exceeding rarity. 
The MSS. in the l’ali, Singhalese, and 
liurman languages, concise the first part 
of the first volume. The MSS. in the 
squat e Pali character, obtained from Ran¬ 
goon, are (if not linupic) the finest 111 this 
countiy. They are of the most splendid 
dQKnption, and one of them is upon 
plates of ivory. The letters are in japan, 
and richly ornamented with gold.' 

ORIENTAL VASF. 

A very curious antique vase, found 
among the ruins of the ancient city of 
Toshiro, has arrived in Calcutta. Its fotm 
is an irregular oblong, about three feet in 
height and two in circiimteicnce, at the 
widest part. It is com|xiscd of a consis¬ 
tency resembling brick, an inch in thick¬ 
ness. Upon examination it was found to 
contain human hones, which it is conjcc- 
jeclurod were covered over with clay and 
afterwards baked. It offers a fine subject 
for thflf research and ingenuity of the orien¬ 
tal antiquary A particular accdunt of 
this vase is given in Malcolm's “ Persia,” 
to which we refer such of our renders as 
wish for further information.-— [Deng. 
Hurt. 

BOTANT. 

The celebrated Dutch naturalist Dr. 
C. C. Blume lias safely returned to Eu¬ 
rope after nine years’ residence in thp 
island of Java. Favoured by circum¬ 
stances, and devoting himself with inde¬ 
fatigable seal to tlic natural hisfftry of that 
remarkable island, lie has brought home 
immense collections of uatural produc¬ 
tions of every kind* and when we recol¬ 
lect how little this branch of science, con¬ 
nected with the Dutch possessions in India, 
baa beep cultivated since the time of 
ftompf and lUieede, and how unfortunate 


tlie more recent laudable endeavours, of 
Messrs. Kuhl and Van Hassclt, as well as 
those of the English naturalists, Arnold 
and Jack, prevctL in consequence of die 
fatal influence of the climate, we may 
congratulate ourselves on the flhfe return 
of this able naturalist. It may lie ex¬ 
pected that he will publish an extensile 
work on the Botany of the Dutch East- 
India colonic*. Dr. Blume, who is a 
pupil of Brugtnann, has already publish¬ 
ed at Batavia, as a precursor of k his great 
work, a view of th« vegetable kingdom of 
Java, in fifteen Nos., which sufficiently 
prove the value of his discoveries, mid 
authorise the highest hopes of his more 
elaborate work.— [For. Journal. 

AFRICA. 

M. Castiplioni, of Milan, lias published 
a geographical and miniiHinutic memoir of 
the eastern part of Bnrhary, which is 
called Afukia by the Arabs. He describes 
it* antiquity, and the vicissitudes tfftich it 
has undo gone; and corrects numerous 
eirors which have liccn committed on the 
subject by travellers and gfifigtflltiors.— 
[I but. 

RUINS Ol FOMPKIl. 

In the recent eu'avntions of a house 
near the Frellonica, there were found five 
glass jars perfectly closed, and placed in a 
wooden box; these jars being carefully 
cleared of earth which covered the outside, 
it was found that two of them contained a 
thick and liquid stibstunce in good preser¬ 
vation, winch, on examination, proved to 
he a conserve of olives, prepared for flic 
table of some Pompeian gastronome? eigb- 
teen centuries ago; they are still entire. 
In another jar there was a thick butyra- 
ceous sauce, made of the roes of fish. The 
King of the Two Sicilies, being informed 
of this discovery, has ordered an accurate 
analysis to be made of it. 

FFRSIAK POST ITORSFi. 

At Shiraz there is now a chuparee (post) 
horse, which travels betweeu that city and 
Tehran, on important 01 ca*ions'; in five 
days, tilts distance being f.00 miltyc with 
the same rider on its hack the whole way. 
Many of the chuparee horses would beat 
the celebrated hurkaru camels of India, 
which make most extraordinary journeys. 
There is a ludicrous story told of one, 
which arrived at the station of a Bengal 
regiment in an unprecedented short space 
of time. One of the officers got up from 
dinner to try the motion of the camel; be 
mounted, the animal set off with him, and 
carried him the whole stage, seventy miles, 
without lus hat. 
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Thefotlowing Minute recorded by the Jtight 
Hon. the Visitor of the College of Fort 
H'lllinm, on a llcvinv if the proceedings 
of the Institution for the year 1825-26, 
published for general information , 
under directions receivedf am Jits I.ord- 
ship to that effect :— 

Having attentively considered the pro¬ 
ceedings of the College Council, nnd the 
reports of the professors and examiners, 
relative to the affairs of the institution 
during the past year, I proceed to record 
the general result exhibited m those papers, 
and the sentiments which they have sug¬ 
gested. 

I propose, in the first place, to explain 
tho motive which has induced ine to dis¬ 
continue the assembly, heretofore annually 
convened, for the purpose of witnessing 
the dMgjbulioh of the honorary rewaids 
assiguPPS the several students, and to 
buhstnute a written address for the dis¬ 
course which it has been usual to deliver 
on such occasions. 

The alteration has not been suggested 
by any diminished estimate of the value 
and importance of the institution; I legard 
its concerns with an interest no less con¬ 
stant and intense than that which has been 
felt by any one who has presided over it. 
Hut the system, according to which the 
operations of the College are conducted, 
lias undergone a material alteration. The 
exigencies of the Government have ren¬ 
dered it an object of paramount impor¬ 
tance to add to the number of the effective 
servants as rapidly as possible; and it has 
fuither been our policy to encourage stu¬ 
dents to enter on the active duties of the 
service, as soon as they arc qualified to 
discharge them, in order that they may 
not be exposed to the expenses and temp¬ 
tations of the Presidency for a longer 
period than is unavoidable. Hence it hap¬ 
pens that a large portion of those, whose 
inerits^nd exertions distinguish the period 
under review, listing been reported quali¬ 
fied for the public service at intermediate 
examinations, are no longer present to 
receive in person the tribute of applause 
to which they are entitled. tho disputa¬ 
tions and exercises for w Inch the ceremony 
of an annual meeting was mainly insti¬ 
tuted, can no longer be held; and the as- 
aembly, consequently, has lost the charac¬ 
ter and effect which nuce belonged to it. 

With this alteration of circumstances, it 
appears to be reasonable and proper that a 
corresponding change should be made in 
the mode of address hitherto adopted; and 


in relinquishing a form which no longer 
harmonizes with the uctual state of things, 
I would wish to be considered as evincing 
the sincerity of that interest with which I 
regard the institution, and which 1 shall 
equally extend to the active career of those 
w ho have so lately entered oif the duties of 
public life. 

It is satisfactory to me to perceive, that 
t the result of the papers, now under consi- 
' deration, is generally Favourable During 
the last year, ten medals of merit have 
been granted for rapid and considerable 
proficiency in the languages taught in the 
College. Fifteen students, specified in the 
annexed list, have passed the requisite exa¬ 
mination in Persian and Ilindec, or Ben¬ 
galee, since June 182.7, and have conse¬ 
quently been declared fully competent to 
the discharge of their public duties, by 
their acquaintance witli two of those lan¬ 
guages. 

Among these, the merits of the follow¬ 
ing appear to deserve distinct notice. 

Mr. Edmonstonc was admitted into the 
College in April 182.7. At the following 
annual examination held in June, he was 
found to have attained the prescribed 
standard of proficiency in the Persian lan¬ 
guage, and was declared entitled to a 
medal of merit for rapid and considerable 
progress in that language. In August of 
the same year, having added to his pre¬ 
vious acquisitions a competent knowledge 
of the Bengalee language, he was reported 
qualified foi the public service. 

Mr. F. J. Halhday commenced his stu¬ 
dies in June 182.7, and at the general ex¬ 
amination of the following December was 
reported to have made such proficiency in 
Persian, as entitled him to the reward of 
a medal and a prize of eight hundred 
rupees. In the further period of two 
months, having attained the prescribed 
standard of proficiency in Bengalee, he 
was finally declared qualified for the public 
service in February last. 

The progress of Mr. Crawfurd and Mr. 
Garstin, who in about nine months attain- 
ed a respectable proficiency in two lan¬ 
guages, ahd the former of whom obtained 
medals of merit in two languages, has also 
been satisfactory. 

Mr. A. Reid, in October 1825, entered 
bi« name on the records of the institution 
as a student of Persian and Bengalee, and 
in February following war reported quali¬ 
fied for the public service in both languages. 
Forthe attainments of this gentleman, the 
CoUe&can only claim a partial credit. He 
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was fftrsaitted; voder particular eircum- 
tances, to reside with a friend at a distance 
from Calcutta, and did&Ot, consequently, 
attend any lectures. To his own abilities 
and industrious application, therefore, his 
early acquisition of the requisite qualifica¬ 
tions must mainly be ascribed. 

Mr. G. T. Lushington commenced his 
oriental studies at the same time with *Mr. 
Reid r but bis talents and diligent applica¬ 
tion soon enabled him to outsrip all his 
contemporaries, and be was accordingly 
reported qualified in Persian at the half- 
yearly examination in December, and in 
liindee, at the general examination holtlen 
in February of the present year, being re¬ 
warded for such rapid and considerable 
proficiency w ith a medal of merit in each 
of those languages. Mr. LutJiinglon, how¬ 
ever, did not rest satisfied with such at¬ 
tainments only as the test of qualification 
for die public service requires, but, de¬ 
sirous of acquiring a more full and criti¬ 
cal acquaintance with the languages of 
India than that ordeal implies, continued 
to apply liiinsaJf with gt eat attention to the 
study of Persian and liindee till the close 
of the term, when at the last annual ex¬ 
amination he was distinguished with the 
first plucc in both these tongues, and re¬ 
ceived, upon that occasion, the reward 
assigned for high proficiency, ms., a prixe 
of eight hundred rupees. It appears cer¬ 
tain that a few months further study would 
enable Mr. Lushington to attain the high, 
est grade of Collegiate honours, and to 
give bis name a conspicuous place among 
the most distinguished students of the 
College of Fort William. 

Mr J. 11. Colvin has given a singularly 
striking proof of what talents united with 
industrious and vigorous application can 
effect, 'flits gentleman entered the Col¬ 
lege in March last, and at that time he was 
acquainted with little more than the ele¬ 
ments of Persian and Bengalee, and not 
even with the character of liindee; yet, 
in the course of thrfee months, he obtained 
such a knowledge of those three languages 
as to gain the usual report of qualification 
for the public service, and to bold a res. 
pectablc place in them all, obtaining in 
each a medal of merit for rapid and con¬ 
siderable proficiency. 

I cannot conclude this enumeration with- 
out expressing my sorrow for the loss of 
Mr. H. P. M. Gordon, who died in May 
last, soon after he had been declared quali¬ 
fied forpublic employment. Bjftbe death 
of this excellent and amiable young man, 
the public service has been deprived at 
one who gave .the best promise of future 
usefulness and distinction. 

1 remark, with much satisfaction, the 
circumstance, , that Lieut. Todd, one of 
the Examiners of the College, obtained in 
the past month a degree of honour Tog 
eminent proficiency in tbe Bengalee lan¬ 


guage. On this officer similar degrees 
were conferred, at the annual meeting, in 
June 1825, for his eminent attainments in 
Persian and Hindoostanee, and although 
he was called away for some tbnc from his 
academic duties, to the discharge, in the 
field of those more immediately belonging 
to his profession, yet his diligent applica¬ 
tion during the remainder of the period 
under review, lias enabled him not only to 
master the Bengalee language, but to tnaku 
suchP progress m Arabic and Sanscrit, a« 
to hold out the fair promise of similar ex¬ 
cellence in those languages at no distant 
period. 

1 cannot omit this opportunity of re¬ 
cording my regret, that the College of 
Fort William no longer offers those faciii- 
lies for the cultivation of the native lan. 
guages, which for some years it afforded 
to the military servants of the Company; 
and that it is, consequently, deprived of 
that accession of literary attainment which 
so eminently contributed to extend *the 
usefulness arid to enhance the reputation 
of the institntion. 

Though not immediately connected with 
the College, I consider it to be%l^u>ropcr 
on this occasion to notice the HlflHhftvitli 
w liich Mr. Thomason, w ho in JuneWR'J:), 
left the College with distinguished credit, 
has since prosecuted the atudy of Arabic 
law. Au extrait from the report of the 
Examiners is annexed to this minute; and 
though 1 state it with regret, the imme¬ 
diate pecuniary advantage with which Mr. 
Thomason's merit has been rewarded ia 
no longer proffered, yet 1 trust Ui.it there 
will not be wanting civil servants ready to 
follow his example; for to those whose 
bent of genius is favourable to the pursuit, 
there still remain many other and higher 
motives for the attainment of the more 
advanced stages of proficiency. 

1 regret to observe, that three students 
have subjected themselves to removal from 
College by neglecting to profit by the ad¬ 
vantages which it affords. But in the con¬ 
fident expectation, that they will exert 
themselves to redeem die errors of the post 
(and one of them has already given unequi¬ 
vocal evidence of amendment}, I will for? 
hear from more pointed animadversion. 

I feel satisfied, that it must be unneces¬ 
sary to assure the Coliege Council, that 
the rigid enforcement by them of the pro¬ 
visions for ensuring a diligent attention to 
study, will ever have my cordial approba¬ 
tion and decided support. It is alike dic¬ 
tated by a regard for the public service, 
and for the real interests of the individuals, 

I am particularly gratified by observing 
that the new statute, requiring of qycry 
student, as a qualification for the public 
service, a knowledge either of Ilitidee or 
of the Bengalee language, in addition to 
the Persian, has completely answered the 
end of it* enactment. 


It 
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’ It is still more satisfactory to me to England j and that thoCoIlege (if Fprt- 
learn, that the arrangements adopted by William affords for 

Government, for impro\ing the sitflation the acquisition of the native b$|fssag^ap- ■ 
Of the students, and for providing them pears to be sufficiently evinced the 
with the means of meeting the expenses simple enumeration of the ?tu«htf ^yf^O 
of their situation without the necessity have qualified themselves for 
of contracting debts to individual', have service in the past year, I?ere^«obe?~ 
been intended with the beneficial effects qucntly, though at home the rudiments .of 
anticipated from their operation. There the oriental tgpgiics may very properly 
is no point on which I would desire to lay be taught, the civil servants of the...Com¬ 
mon 1 stress than on the Importance of pany, after having, through a Course. of 
avoiding pecuniary involvement, fatal alike liberal education in England, acquiredthe 
to |hc happiness of the individual, to the knowledge, the habits, and the principles, 
independence of the public functionary, winch may guarantee the woitliy discharge 
to the credit of the Government, and to of their important trusts, should add auch 


the security of the people. 

It is not to lie disguised, that in former 
times, when theCollege could boast of send¬ 
ing forth from its wall-, at each of the an J 
nual examinations, many students deeply 
imbued with oriental learning; and, when 
it aimed at communicating to ull a higher 
degree of proficiency tli »n is requisite for 
the ordinary purposes of public business, 
the advantage was not purchased without 
much preponderating evil. The distin¬ 
guished individuals who bore away the 
Iiighc^Uft'dnours, and whose attainments 
sheJjMRistre over the institution, might, 
imlcsCb generally resist the temptations to 
Much a lena&tfbed residence in the capital 
exposed tldm&TThoir devotion to learning, 
and thb generous emulation with which 
they struggled for collegiate distinction, 
might exrludewll other and lower passions. 
But to a much greater number, and those, 
loo, often men who, in public life, have 
evinced themselves most able and excel, 
lent officers, the unnecessary detention in 
College pi over! a source of the most serious 
mischief. Although, therefore, the exten¬ 
sive acquirements for which, at one period, 
many of the students of the College ob¬ 
tained degrees of honour, are now raiely 
found within its walls, because the period 
of collegiate studjfris generally so much 
abridged as to rcuder the acquisition im¬ 
practicable, even to the highest talents, and 
most indefatigable industry, I cannot but 
cordially rejoice at the cliaiactei which the 
institution has assumed. That character 
Scorns, indeed, to be such as local cir¬ 
cumstances would naturally dictate. In 
England, if any where, the selection must 
be made of perittns qualified to become 
useful instruments of Government; and 
there the foundation must be laid of that 
varied knowledge, which is requisite to 
the successful administration of public 
affairs, in their extensive and complicated 
relations. Here, on the other hand, the 
means of furnishing to the public func¬ 
tionaries the medium through which they 
must communicate with the people, and 
Without which, their most distinguished 
accomplishments vouid be comparatively 
valueless, are possessed in a degree of effi- 
citOcy which wc should vainly seek in 


an acquaintance with the languages, as ia 
requisite to enable them adequately to per- „ 
form the duties of the different situations 
r*to which they aspire 1 should hope that, 
in each year, some students will be fptyiui 
willing to prolong their connection with 
the institution, in order to attain a much 
higher degree of profiriency than is ordi- 
nanly icquired as a qualification for public 
employment ;'aud that, among those who 
seek to enter oil tfie active duty of the ser¬ 
vice, as soon as it is open to them, there 
may be some who, combining an attention 
to oriental literature with the dischaigc of 
the public business, will prosecute their 
studies to the highest grade of attainment. 
For several situations, such attainments 
may be regaided as a most valuable, if not ’ 
an altogether indispensable qualification ; 
and I shall be happy tp co-operate with - 
the College Council in nny arrangement 
by which this object can be promoted. It 
will be sufficient to take care, that the 
public interests do not sillier from any 
want of extensive learning in the members 
of the civil service, though the College of 
Fort William may be deprived of tbe 
credit of imparting it. From the general 
body of the students it would be unreason¬ 
able to demand such acquisitions. The 
great majority of public officers must 
necessarily content themselves with sue!) a 
knowledge of the lungdnges as is required 
foi the due discharge of their several trusts. 
This, it is satisfactory to observe, the Col¬ 
lege of Fort William imparts at the pre¬ 
sent moment, with a degree of efficiency 
never surpassed. 

I confidently trust that no exertions will 
be wanting on the part of the officers of 
the College, to secure the fullest advan¬ 
tages attainable under the present system. 
The diligence of the students, being im¬ 
mediately 1 re waided by admission to pub¬ 
lic employment, when the ambition of 
literary eminence may not induce them to 
prolong their studies, tlieee remains no 
motive, and no excuse for any relaxation ; 
and removal from College, must infallibly 
attend any delay, or negl ^Mp f study. To 
those who do not leaduy mi| themselves' 
of the advantages it offers, the Institution 
will generally be found to occasibb en¬ 
abled 
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fliitl «i« Itw cannot, consequently, 
to #t» It. 1 am in. 

jto Mttfm iMs paint the more par. 
||| ‘In onto tut the officers of the 
je tioty be fully assured of my sup- 
H eaffircing the recent statutes; and 
$0* duty (hey have to perform is 
otte of a very distressing nature, and one 
(if Frisch other Collegiate institutions 
rifbrdhQtnie rule of guidance. The cir- 
cuRMiitiCes of tlie College of Fort William 
*Tq, Indeed, in many respects, altogether 
peotfliar. The students of the College 
'may be regarded as having actually com¬ 
menced the first duty of their profession: 
to bn diligent in study being an obligation 
which attaches to them not less directly, 


J irivate lifh, Bs oar country would approve 
n yie magistrates who govern her; in 
security of person and of p roper ty —in jhe 
amendment of the laws—in the adminis¬ 
tration of equal justice—4n die establish¬ 
ment or promotion of beneficial institu¬ 
tions—in the execution of useful works— 
in the increasing wealth, intelligence, hap¬ 
piness, and freedom of the people, 

I beg to return my acknowledgments 
to <the College Council, for the careful 
superintendence they have exercised over 
the concerns of the College during the 
past year; and I have much satisfaction 
in expressing the very favourable sense I 
entertain of the manner in which die pro¬ 
fessors, and othgf officers of the College, 


thftn the zealous performance of his public *^ have discharged their several duties, 
function to any other public servant. And, 

1 $&ough the scope of the instructions 
gf#en in‘ the College has been wisely 
Abridged , s the officers of the institution 
have a favourable opportunity of com¬ 
municating to the students much tliat will 
be eminently useful to them on their entry 
into public life. They may give most 
valuable directions for the prosecution of 
those studies which are best calculated to 
fit the civil servants of the Company for 
the high functions which await them; they 
may convey to them just conceptions of 
the importance of the station they are 
destined to fill, and of the solemn respon¬ 
sibility which that station involves. They 
are not, indeed, expected formally to com¬ 
municate the knowledge which die civil 
servants of the Company should acquire in 
other seminaries, or by solitary study; but 
they may remove, or soften, the prejudices 
which such knowledge <|pes not always 
obviate, and sotne&mps strengthens. They 
may prepare their pupils to understand the 
character, to estimate the virtues, and to 
guard against die vices, of the singular 
people they are destined to govern; they 
may lead them to comprehend how, with 
much that is faulty and much diat is erro¬ 
neous, there is, also, much that is valuable 
in Eastern learning, and to acknowledge 
that, at all events, it is not a humane or a 
part, hastily to contemn what has 


wise 

been long and clearly prised by tgpny 
millions through successive generation*. 
They may inculcate invaluable lessons of 
pfgjtonce, candout, and toleration. Cherish¬ 
ing a fervent devotion for our national 
frith, they may urge the comprehensive 
obligation*^ of that charity which^t most 
pointedly eqjoins; encouraging lofty con¬ 
ceptions of the rank which is held among 
the nations by our singularly favdhred 
country, they may readily lead their yaunc 
friends to pergeive, that in India the real 
glipy of England is to he sought, not in 
vain ditpdKr *»f personal or national 
pride, but in such a conduct, in public and 
m^Journ. Vol.XXIII. Nq.^5. 


The literary works which have issued 
from the press since the last annual exa¬ 
mination, or which are now in preparation, 
will be specified in an appendix to this 
m incite. 

I doubt not, that it will be a source of 
high sadsfaction lo the generiH body of 
the service to learn, that the great wont of 
public instruction continues R?ZfjHrigo- 
rously and successfully prosecutsflH| 

Tlie progress of native educational tty? 
institutions under the ai^ority of the 
Committee of Public Instruction, has 
continued, during the post year, to afford 
satisfaction to Government, and to justify 
die expectations that have^tawn formed of 
their public utility. Tfie course of study 
has, in every iustanco, been sedulously 
maintained, and the actual advance pro¬ 
portioned lo die means of insti uctipn and 
facilities of study. 

Of the Colleges and Sellouts in the pro¬ 
vinces, the report of die last annual exa¬ 
mination held at Benares, shew the 
students on the foundation to be sixty; 
and the out-students 1J7, of whom several 
have acquired considerable proficiency id 
the brandies of study which they have cul* 
rivaled. Tlie first annual report fjom 
the College of Delhi states the number of 
resident scholars to be 120, of whom the 
classes more advanced are engaged in the 
study of the Arabic language, Mohamedon 
law, and the elements o^Euclid; and the 
junior, in tlie cult!vaticuL of Persian, and 
'the elements of the Aramc language. The 
report of die Local Committee is highly 
favourable * to the seal with which the 
leathers and die students of this seminary 
have been animated; the diligence with 
which it has been superintended, and tto| 
popularity which, even in this early pe¬ 
riod, it has attained; these circumstances 
have determined Governmcht to extend 
the beneAcud operation of the College, bp 
placing more liberal aUowpaces at its dis¬ 
posal, and thus opening a doer to a greater 
a D ’ number 
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number of pupils, of whom, from the ad* 
nnugiwu situation of Delhi, there »$ 
likely to be ■ considerable resort front the 
ujpsr end western provinces of Hindosten. 

The progress made at the Agra Colley 
is not pet before Government in any official 
report, no examination having been held; 
bat there is no reason to suppose that the 
advance lias been less than might have been 
reasonably anticipated ; the numlter of 
scholars attached to the College was 117, 
of whom the Hindu classes comprise forty* 
three, and the Mohamcdan seventy-four 
students. 

Of the other establishments in the pro¬ 
vinces there is nothing that calls for any 
remark; they comprehend a considerable 
number of scholars, but the nature of the 
instruction communicated at them, the 
description of persons by whom they are 
attended, and circumstands peculiar to 
their organisation or position, render them 
of less importance than those previously 
adverted to, and leave some uncertainly ns 
to the extant to which they arc calculated 
to disseminate useful information; they 
are ooglhisr account more especially sub- 
jcctejJjBhe attention of the Committee of 
IusqpKpn, and, through them, to the 
observation of Government, and they must 
expect to receive that encouragement 
alone which the benefits they ailord may 
be found to deserve. 

The institutions established at Benares, 
Agra, and Delhi* render it unnecessary to 
complete any present addition to establish, 
ments for native education in the re¬ 
moter provinces; but in the interval be¬ 
tween Calcutta and the former city, a 
seminary is required foi contributing to 
the instruction of the youth of Bebar and 
Tirhoot, for which the city of Patna seems 
to be eligibly situated. The establishment 
of a College at this city, on the same prin¬ 
ciples as those of Delhi and Agra, tins 
accordingly occupied *he attention of the 
Committee of Instruction 

TJic progress of the institutions at the 
presidency is equally the subject of favour¬ 
able report - and the annual examinations 
of the Sanscrit College, and Madrissa, 
convey a satisfactory impression of the 
assiduity aad success with which the course 
of study is prosecuted at those institutions^ 
At the Mohamcdan College, the attention^ 
of the students is more especiidly directed 
to the study of the Arabic language, 
Mohamedan law, and the mathematical 
sciences; and measures have been adopted 
to extend the facilities for the cultivation 
of the two latter, by die multiplication of 
useful works •/ with this view, the Fatawa 
Humadi has been printed in the course of 
the year, and encouragement has been 
given to the preparation of the Fatawa 
Alumgiri for the press; a translation of 
Bridges' Algebra bas been also prepared, 


LMa»c«, 

of printing fte.t^e 
use of the mathematical -alaasMy. 

The studies of the ■*** 

of a more varied description, Sis they in¬ 
clude die elementary cultivation of^he 
Sanscrit language. The study pf Hlndn 
law, according to authorities which, al¬ 
though of great weight, have boss hitherto 
little read in Bengal, as Menu and the 
Mitakshara, have been successfully intro, 
duced, and a course of mathematical studies 
has been lately commenced by the perusal 
of the LUavati. The building destined for 
the accommodation of tbe Sanscrit College 
lias been completed, and the classes were 
removed to it in the beginning of the year, 
and some progress has been made in tbs 
printing of useful works, to which tbe 
encouragement of Government was for¬ 
merly given. An edition of the Mugda- 
hodha Grammar is nearly completed; and 
a considerable porting of tire Bbatti, a 
poetical work illustrative of the rules of 
grammar, h.is been printed. 

The buildings contiguous to tbe .San¬ 
scrit College, of which it was originally 
intended to appropriate one to the use of 
tbe Anglo-Indian College, have both been 
transferred to that institution, the measure 
having been rendered necessary by the 
growing numbers of the scholars of the 
seminary. By tbe report of tbe annual 
examination in January last, it appeared 
that 196 pupils, of different ages, the sons 
of the most respectable members of the 
native community, were in course of in¬ 
struction at this seminary, in the English 
language and literature, and in European 
science ; and the knowledge of the senior 
pupils reflected the highest credit upon 
their talents an3f application, and upon the 
system of tuition by which they had been 
instructed. At present there are 280 
scholars, of whom 190 contribute to defray 
the expense of their own education; of the 
rest, sixty are upon tbe foundation, and 
thirty are supported hyjhe School Society. 

It is to tliis establishment that Govern¬ 
ment especially look for the successful 
diffusion of that knowledge, which is 
equally applicable to the purposes of ac- 
tiv^and contemplative life, and which 
unites reason and philosophy with the bap. 
piness and improvement of society. 

The inquiries of tbe Committee of 
lie Instruction have (Efficiently established 
the total want in India of faciUtieB which 
exist iriUbthercountries, for int|Hfctual cul¬ 
tivation . Of village education, themmabi. 
lity to read and write, there seems tobe.no 
defitffenev, at least In tbe lower provinces: 
but there exist no means of any advance be¬ 
yond the simplest rudimenteof knowledge, 
exclusive of the Col lege* e* tsblishmepts 
founded by tbe British Govern meat,, No 
endowments for literacy purpose* havssur- 
vivetj^the domestic distractions . these 

countries, 
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couotriM,’aI|t OQ Academic or Collegiate 
XMliip^VpeAwtn the memory of pri- 
»U* Or public munifieeiice. The course of 
events has also shut the schools which the 


fane of individual, teachers formerly ren- 
chhvd attractive, and instructors by profes¬ 
sion are now of the most humble acquire, 
menu; arc either without remuneration, or 


are inadequately rewarded, and arcin gene¬ 
ral held in little estimation. Boohs are 


evenrwhere scarce and expensive, and with¬ 
out books, teachers, or schools, iUp evident 
that the means of education are wholly de¬ 
fective. The first object of Government is to 
provide for these deficiencies, but it is obvious 
that they can only be extensively supplied 
by the co-operntion of the people themselves. 
As far as the means at our disposal extend, 
schools have been endowed, teachers en¬ 
couraged, and books will in the course of 
time be multiplied^; but no public re¬ 
sources can admit of the education of a 


whole people brffljfc provided for by the 
ruling authority. It is, tiiereforc, with 
much satisfaction, that Government ob¬ 
serves the manifestation of a disposition to 
assist in the great work of prmnotingNative 
instruction, either by their own servants or 
by the members of the Native community. 
Of the former they have had to notice the 
tfaeritorious Institution of a school at Alla- 


slmo$t every thing that can tend to advance 
the knowledge, to raise the character, uni 
to improve the moral condition of We 
people. 'Among the means of accomplish¬ 
ing this object, none appear likely to be bo 
efficacious as the introduction of European 
science, and this the Committee are judi¬ 
ciously endeavouring to accomplish, with¬ 
out any attempt, arbitrarily, to supersede 
the learningtprised by our Native subjects. 
They seek no artificial support for the 
cause of truth when fairly opposed to error. 
The result, indeed, is certain, if the friends 
of truth are just to themselves. 

The literature and the morals of Eng¬ 
land must prevail if the superiority we 
claim for her be reflected in the conduct 
of her citizens; their errors may throw 
back for centuries the accomplishment of 
the purposfe; bnd in contemplating the ef¬ 
forts made for the improvement of India, 
tliis should be the first and most anxious 
thought, to those about to enter upon pub. 
lie life, how they can best maintain the 
character of their country, ahd best secure 
for themselves the title of InstqgMPs and 
Benefactors of the millions theypKkglled 
upon to govern, ,, jpPff 

.JIAmhx&st. 


hnbad, by the European residents at that 
station, and individual instances of a simi¬ 
lar spirit have met with their approbation. 
Of the latter, it is with peculiar gratifica¬ 
tion that they can advert to thceecurrences 
of the past year, during which Sicca Ru¬ 
pees 1,06,(XX) have been placed nt the dis¬ 
posal of the Committee of .Public Instruc¬ 
tion, by several Native gentlemen, in jus¬ 
tice to whose liberality their names and 
donations are here particularized i 

Raja Boidyanatha Ilaya.. S.lts. 50,000 
Raja Sivachandra and Hnrisin- 


haebandra Roy. 46,000 

Baboo Gurupras&d Bose. 10,000 


APPENDIX. 

Extract of tbo Rlport of |J)e Examiners 
appointed to aacertaiffthe ability of Mr. 
Thomason to consult works in the Arabic 
language on Mraomcdan Law, dated 
lath March 1826. 

Mr. Thomason was accordingly exa¬ 
mined by us on Saturday last, the 11th 
inst., in presence of the Law Officers of 
the Sudder Dewanec Adawlut. The fol¬ 
lowing exercises were performed by Mr. 
Thomason--being Extracts from Original 
Arabic Authorities 1 to be translated into 
English. 

No. 1. Of Partnerships.—The cireum- 


Sa.Rs. 1,06,000 stances under which partnerships by red- 
procity lose that character and fall under _ 
These are honourable testimonies of the the class of partnership in Traffic .—Jami 
interest taken by wealth and intelligence Ooroomooz. 

in tiie improvement of the rising genera- ]SJ 0 . 2. Of the admlitistratldn ot oaths, 
lion, and entitle the donors to the acknow-^ with a view t0 t h« disdfcvery of an offender 

lodgment of the Government and the"* j n caaCS D f mur der_ Hidaya. 

gratitude of their cWntryn.cn. No . 3> ffi|f appropriation and the various 


In thgg^esigns of the Committee of 
Public loKruction and of Goveftnent, a 
prominent object is, to add to the efficiency 
and respectability of the Native jgffiders 
employed in the administration W the 
country. In accomplishing this object, a 
great public good will obviously be se¬ 
cured, «fcd jtto'One which it is equally the 
duty and tfia mterest of every Civil Ser- 
vant of the Company to promote. But 
tbiseppe of the Committee's labours is 
BMldtraore extensive; for they embrace 


esigns of the Coi 


No. 3.4ffif appropriation and the various 
rules to be observed on the occasion of a 
religious endowment,— jlshbah-o-Nuxtixir. 

No. 4, Of compacts of cultivation, ex¬ 
hibiting dp principles by which they are 
governed, and the condition to which they 
are subjected.— FootooUUg/ntarroaibee, 

No. 5. Of sales, showing certain ne¬ 
cessary conditions to the,legality of such 
contract under particular circumstances.—. 
ftixautwOol-Moaftieen, 

No. 6. Ati English exercise to be tram. 

« O 8 A ieted 





Twenty sixth A initial Ethnrin 
in June 1826 . 
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latcd into Arabic, on the law of Kisas, 
oyntaiiafion. 

wom die studious habits and tried abili¬ 
ties of Mr. Thomason, we were led to ex¬ 
pect die display of extraordinary attain- ___ 

meats. We assigned, therefore, to that 
gentleman the performance of exercises 
proportionality arduous j and it affords us 
sincere gratification to lie able to state, Fkrsux. 

that bur estimate, high as it. was, of his 
acquirements, fell short of the reality. The 
very names of the works above cited will 
vouch for the difficulty of die task which 
was imposed, and when we say that the 
translations were made with the utmost 
fidelity, accuracy, and despatch, we bear 
but inadequate testimony to his merits. 

In the course of three or four hours, Mr. 

Thomason not only performed what was 
required of him, but lie found leisure also 
to make judicious annotations on abstruse 
passages, thereby furnishing satisfactory 
proof, that to the capacity of consulting 
original legal autiiorities, he has added a 
considerable knowledge of the law itself. 

In addfcjnn to the above written exercises, 

Mr. IjKnBon rend a passage of the Hi- 
dayaJn£me presence of the law officers of 
the Sutnfer JMvanec Adawlut, to whom 
he explained”®# meaning,, in the Persian Ilmnvr. 

language, am^Who expressed themselves 4 
in the highest degree gratified by the 
learning and acumen’whjch he displayed. 

In comntuMcatiqg tie result of tma ex¬ 
amination, which fias furnished so deCMvc 
M proof of intense aptdication aqd 
ordinary talent, we nwd hardly add* 

Mr. Thomason is, in our opinion, I 
and eminently entitled to the reward 
signed to success In this department' 1 of 
study. *' 

(True Extract.) D. Rvddkll, Sec.C.lb. 

The superintendent of the Native Me¬ 
dical Institution reports the students of it 
to have made satisfactory ^progress within 
the past year, and that Several of them 
have already proved useful to the public 
service, as Native Doctors to corps as well 
as in the two dispensaries that have been 
lately established in Calcutta, for the pur¬ 
pose of affording relief to the native offi- 
W*of Government, and to such of the 
Natives as have not the means of otherwise 
procuring medical aid. 
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ASIATTC INTELLIGENCE. 


ttilcutta* 

[Wx have waited in vain till a late pe¬ 
riod of the month in expectation of receiv¬ 
ing papers from Calcutta, from whence no 
direct intelligence has been received for 
upwards of two months. Stfould any 
papers arrive before the last sheet is put to 
press, a summary will be given at the end.] 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

non ATIOK or BATTA to taoops recently 
EMPLOYED IV THt BURMESE Tl KHITOKY. 

Fort WUlitvm , Jug. 3, 1826.—The lit. 
Hon. the Governor-general in Council 
having taken into consideration the heavy 
losses and expenses incurred by the troops, 
European and Native, who were employed 
in the late war In Ava, Arracan, and the 
sea-coast of the Burmese territory, has 
been pleased to" 1, resolve that a donation of 
six months full or field rate of batta shall & 
be granted to all the officers, non-com¬ 
missioned officers, and privates of corps, 
detachments, and staff (including perma¬ 
nent establishments, not in receipt of in¬ 
creased rates of pay for this special sen ice), 
who were so employed for a period of not 
less than twelve months. This period to 
be calculated from the date of landing in 
the Burmese territory, until the final ter¬ 
mination of iiostilities on the 24th Feb. 
1826, or re-embarkation, whichever may 
have occurred first. 

2. To the officers and men of the Ava 
and Arracan forces, whose period of actual 
service within the Burmese territory falls 
short of twelve months, theGovernor-gene- 
ml in Council is pleased to grant a dona¬ 
tion of three months batta. 

3. His Lordship in Council is further 
'pleased to grant the donation of six or 

three months batta respectively, as A case 
may be, to such of the officers and men of 
the flotillas employed in the Irrawuddyjg 
and On the coasts of Tenasserim and Arra¬ 
can, as may not have drawn the batta 
awarded^ the resolution of Gurerntnent 
in the Secret Department, dated the 19th 
Nov. 1824. This Indulgence of batta to 
the officers and crews of the flo«?a who 
may not have been included in the benefit 
of the resolution of the 19th Nov. 1824, 
R limited to individuals on the regular 
establis hm ent of the Hen. Company. For 
those who were temporarily employed, 
suitable rates of pay or special allowance 
were fixed, with reference to the nature of 
die service for which they were engaged. 


4. Thedonation of six and three months 
batta, granted by these orders, is extended 
to the Heirs or assigns of individuals en¬ 
titled to receive it, who died or were hill¬ 
ed on service during the war, with excep¬ 
tion to those of die native troops, for whom 
a special provision already exists, whereby 
the families of deceased sepoys on foreign 
service leceive a pension .from Government. 

5. 'llie rote of batta to be regulated ac¬ 
cording to the regimental rani in which 
die individuals served at the conclusion of 
the war, death, or period of re-embnrka- 
tion, as the case may be, unless entitled 
to a higher rate, annexed to staff employ¬ 
ment*. 

6. Corps, detachments, or individuals 
who may have landed for the first time in 
the Burmese territory, subsequent to the 
termination of hostilities, aro to have no 
claim to the batta donation. 

7. Individuals who may havjj^Rn am- 

ployed w ith each division of tKflgpiy are 
to have the benefit of thttyu^Ueti^o actual 
service in claiming the tflgher rate of do¬ 
nation ; and corps, Ac. which may have 
been employed on more than one occasion 
during the war (as in the case of H*M.'t 
45th Foot), are tdjfcgulatqgdieir claims ac¬ 
cordingly. § _ * 

8. Qpicers and staffwho may have quit¬ 
ted the army on nfedical certificate, or on 
public duty, and subsequently rejoined it 
1’dforc the conclusion of hostilities, are, as 
a special indulgence, to have the benefit of 
the tiino of their absence taken into ac¬ 
count, in claiming the larger share of 
batta. 

9. The claims of vail deceased officers 
and meti/likewis^.all absentees, arc to he 
included in the abstracts of companies, 
detachments, fir departments. If heirs, 
assigns, or agents are in India, the amount 
will be paid over, accordingly under the 
order and responsibility of the command¬ 
ing officer; otherwise the amount of dll 
claims of this nature will be lodged in the 
general treasury until legally claimed* 

10. The batta bills" for the donation of 
six and three months respectively, will be 
referredfilbr audit and adjustment to the 
public departments of the presidencies to 
which corps, departments, or individuals 
respectively belong. 

11. Eeffii bill will be accompanied by a 
nominal roll of all ranks drawn for in it; 
and officers, Ac. who may have been em¬ 
ployed on the staff, and whose regiments 
were not serving with the army, will pre¬ 
pare and submit separate bills. 

12. A nominal acquittance roll of each 
corpr, detachment, and department, will 
be prepared within one month after the 
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Sain* oNw donation, shewing the manner 
in which the distribution has been made, 
anflphe appropriation of all shares of ob- 
aentecs or casuals. 

13. These rolls will be deposited in the 
Military Audit Office, for future reference 
in the event of disputed or additional 
claims being preferred to the donation. 

14. The amount of the batla donation 
will be debited to war charges in Ava. 

15. Any extra batta already paid, or 
payable under orders of the Government 
of Fort St. George, to die troops of that 
presidency, must be considered as forming 
part of the batta donation intended by 
these orders, and be deducted accordingly. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Commercial Department- 

July 20. Mr. C. Bccher, commercial reslifent at 
Itungpore. 

Judicial Deinrtment. 

July 20. Mr. P. E. Patton, fourth judge of Pro¬ 
vincial Court* of Appeal and Circuit for Divlflon 
of Mootshcdahail 

Mr. B. Xlttjcr, Judge and magistrate of Mina- 
pore. 

Mr. E. ibluton, register of ZUlah Court at 
Agrah. 


military ''Appointments, 

PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, Aug. 6. — MaJ. Wm. Fendall, 
H.M.'s 4th L.Dr., to be rtiUltary secretary to Go¬ 
vernor General. a n 

„ Lieut. V. Shortlknd, 3(ith N.I., to have super, 
lntendence of northermnv Ision of Cuttack road. 

Capt. G. A. Vetch, Mth N.I., to havdhuperln- 
tendenca of Berhampore road. 

Aug. 11.— Catlett admitted. Mr. It, T. Knox, for 
cav., and prom, to comet.—Messrs. J. N. Reid and 
C. Hutton, for inf., and prom, to ensigns.—Messrs. 
H. Chapman, F. Tumcli, C. i>. Grant, and C. 
Newton, as asslst.sdrgs, 

Lieut. O. T. Green, corps of engineers, to be an 
assistant to superintendent of Dehly canal, in 
room of Lieut. Swetenham. 


Head-Quarters, Aug. 4.— Removal*. Lieut. Col. 
Com. Sir T. Ramsay from Wth to 2tlth N.I., and 
MaJ. Gen. E. S. Broughton fronajatter to farmer; 
Lieut. CaL G. 15. Hesthcote from01st to Gftth N.L, 
and Lieut. CoL T. Murray from latter to former. 

Aug. 8— Regt. of Artillery. Lieut. W. Wakefield 
nmoved to 2d troop 3d brig, horse artil.; the ex* 
change of troops between Lieuts. Hotham and 
M'Mc.'tne, in May last, cancelled; Lieut. Alex. 
Bell rem. from 2d troop 3d brig, to Sit troop xd 
brig, i Sd-Lleut H. Sanders (new arrival) posted 
to 2d comp. Sth baL; 2d-Lleut. W. Young (ditto) 
posted to 20th comp. Gth bat. 

£urg. G. G. Campbell, gar. surg. at Agra, to 
Have roed. charge of artil. at that stwlca, 

- Au P'J\‘ , and Utmovaum Cavalry. 

Lieut. Col. T. Shubrlek (new prom,) to 1st regt.; 
Lieut. Cok Swetenham from 1st to ath ditto; 
Lieut. Col. Com. F. J. T. Johnston from 2d to 8th 
ditto; Lieut. Gen. Gordon from 8th to 2d ditto. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

RCMJEKT SINGH. 

The Bombay papers supply us with a 
few gleanings from those of Calcutta. 

Rviyeet Singh. —The native papers com- 
mtpiicate some scanty particulars respect¬ 
ing the proceedings of Runjeet Singh, who 


marched Aram Amritsur on liw^h Jmi( 
pitched bis tent near Ful.KooHpe on the 
30th, where he remained till thevlst. On 
the 25th he commenced -operations against 
Yar MeMhnmed Khan, the ruler of I’esh- 
awer. Some attempts had previously been 
made at negotiation. “ The envoy of 
Yar Mohammed Khan, the ruler of mli- 
awer, produced a letter to his address from 
his master, requiring to know why he hod 
received no reply to his former address to 
the MSha^ajtf. His .Highness replied, 
that as his master had been so far misled 
by his advisers as to collect forces and 
make preparations for war, it was unneces¬ 
sary to send him any reply." Some fur¬ 
ther minor details are given from the 
uklibars, but theirtncagreiiess renders them 
unintelligible. It would appear that some 
friendly intercom se has taken place be¬ 
tween the Sikii Chief ami Sir C. T. Met¬ 
calfe, the Resident at Bhurtpore. 

The following account of the power of 
Runjeet in the Bombay Courier of Aug. 
12, is somewhat wit variance with former 
statements. 

Runjeet Singh, the chief authority in 
the i’utijaub, has always been considered, 
in all speculations relative to the firmness 
of our present footing in India, as a very 
-formidable personage. The following 
exit act from a private letter from the banks 
of the Sutledge, of so late a date as the 
20th July, shews that distance has greatly 
magnified the extent of his power and 
■ e^ources. 

“ How Runjeet Singh has got such a 
name, not only in India but in Europe, it 
is difficult to say. To those who are near 
him, and see the state of his people^ 8tc. 
he cannot long be an object of fear; he is 
little better, I believe, than an uncivilised 
savage tyrant, his army an unpaid rabble 
of thieves, and his whole country is in a 
state of misrule, without either law or re¬ 
gulation that is paid attention to: half-a- 
dozen Sepoy regiments and a few cavalry, 
would drive him to the desert • and of this 
he is aery well aware, and keeps himself 
quiet as far as regards 

Dh&tpore.—A letter from Dooijun Saul 
of Bhurtpore had been received, represent* 
itag that he had received repeated oftfanw 
from Government to send for his mother 
from Delhi; which he could not do, as It 
was witiygdifficulty be defrayed even his 
own private expenses, and that his poverty 
had obliged him to«eA) his son to Delhi. 
Maudhoo Sing of Bhurtpore, after giving 
an account of his difficulties, also stated, 
that if be was ordered, he would give up 
all other expenses, end keep only da* 
horse and a servant, for he was in no Way 
connected with bis mother or brother, but 
with Government. Sir C. T. Metcalfe 
consoled him, and said there was no neces¬ 
sity for decreasing his establishment. One 
__ dev 
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TJhurdeo Singh (aid, that tire affairs of 
BhuitpanaMere not properly administered 
by die : when Newab Fotta 

Ollah BegKhtfc obsessed that the state 
had much- better be governed wholly by 
the English resident y to which SNKCharles 
replied, that the British power* krcre not 
inclined to interrere in the government 
of the province[ Jami Jchan Nitmah. 

Appa Saheb.—Yrom Maharaja Sindhia 
we have advices to the 20th June. An 
affray had taken place between the fol¬ 
lowers of Appa Saheb, and a rasa]eh l>e- 
, longing to the Maharaja, in which several 
lives were lost—it was put an end to by 
the interference of Hindu Rao, and the 
commander of the rosaleh was given into 
the custody of Mr. Jenkins; but on the 
Ifltii, Hindu Bao reported that Appa 
Saheb had distributed ammunition to his 
troops, with an intention of marching to 
the Dckkin, and had given orders that his 
men were not to regard the question or 
commands of any one that should attempt 
to stop them. After some discussion, in 
which Appa Saheb made it a condition of 
his remaining, that one of Ins people, 
Batenker, should stay, it was acceded to, 
and a prospect of an allowance held out to 
bis followers. On the 20th, news of the * 
death of Gokul Parakh, at Mnttra, arrived 
—orders were given to Hindu Bao to 
take care of the treasury accounts of the 
deceased.— Ibul. 

Mir Khan .—An Afghan named Nanhi 
Khan, who was in the service of this chief, 
having been longnvithont pay, took an op¬ 
portunity, whilst Mir Khan was in a 
mosque at bis devotions, to attempt his 
assassination. He fired at him, but the 
ball missed—the attendants of Mir Khan 
immediately fell upon the assassin, who 
Was defended by some of his companions : 
he was, however, killed in the affray, but 
not before twenty-two persons on both 
sides were slain,—./fad. 

COALS IN INDIA. „ 

The very grcatglj^fulness of steam na¬ 
vigation in such a/country as India, where 
the prevalent and pleasantest mode (ff tra¬ 
velling is by water, is too obvious to require 
qMnpnent: as far as fuel is concerned in* 
the advancement of steam, we are glad to 
be able to Mate,.that coals are likely, in a 
abort time, to be procurable in tpry great 
abundance, and at a cheaper rate than hi¬ 
therto; for befoidea die eoal mines at Sylhet 
and Burdwan, which have already been 
opened, we observe that a bed of coals, it 
is thought, lies in the vicinity of Rung- 
ptte. Government assuredly will not neg¬ 
lect taking advantage of these discoveries, 
and have the necessary investigations insti- 
toted to ascertain the value and quality of 
each seam. 


SICKNESS AT CHESttSA. 

The U. €. Ship. Theme* from ChedutM 
thelMth July, has arrived with the invaUde 
of tire_2d European regiment, of enRm, 
we regret to learrf, she buried sixty on the 
way up: a great portion of her own crew 
was sick. She experienced a gale through 
the whole of her passage^—Cal. Gov. Gat. 
Aug. 10. 

CAVTAIN AUlItRST. 

It is with sentiments of unfeigned sor¬ 
row that we announce the death of the 
lion. Captain Amherst. After Buffering 
several relapses of the severe fever witn 
which he was attacked in the beginning of 
last week, he expired at half-past nine yes¬ 
terday morning,* at Barrackpore. The 
premature close of a career of the most 
honourable prom he would alone awaken 
genejgl regret; but itf Captain Amherst, 
the society of Calcutta have to lament an 
individual endeared to them by familiar 
and friendly intercourse, by unaffected 
cheerfulness, unassumldfef'manners, and xa 
disposition invariably obligin g and kind. 
Few persons in bis station <Hp| have 
inspiied more sincere or more Hfwral es- 
teem, and few could be more universally 
or truly mourned. ' 

Captain Amherst was agra 23 years and 
11 mouths. He was to be interred this 
morning, in the bprial-grmmd at Bar¬ 
rackpore. The fyncral was intended' to 
be private, but a numlief' of the chief 
functionaries, and principal members of 
the socWty, left town yesterday afternoon, 
to pay tire last tribute of respect to the de¬ 
ceased.—[Cal Gov. Gaz.Aug.il. 

INUNDATIONS. 

We understand the mails have been im¬ 
peded in the past month, on the Bombay 
side, at Poonnh, and also between Nag- 
pore and Sutr.bulporc, by very bad wea¬ 
ther, the oierflowntg of rivers and torrents, 
and the carrying away of numerous bridges, 
lire same effect has been produced to the 
southward by tire ovci flowing of the Goda- 
very, and other minor streams, particu¬ 
larly between EHure and Vizagapatanr, on 
to Poondee and the SooDunretka in Bal- 
lasore. 

On the north-west road to Benares, the 
Damoodah has burst its boundaries, and 
flooded tipwurd of sixty square miles of 
country in Bistcnpore, ike. Similar 
checks have prevailed particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Haxareebaugh, where 
there are^hree Sliakesperian bridges over 
very bad torrents. Fortunately alt the 
dawks have arrived in due .succession and 
uninjured by wet.—[76«1. Aug. 7. 

iimnmu. 

It may be interesting to some of our 
military friends to know, that it is in con¬ 
templation 
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temptation ihottly to 
examination which the interpreters of 
corps m expected to undergo; We*lin- 
fli ilftiiil that a Committee of the Profes¬ 
sors and Examiners of the College of Fort 
William is to be formed for the examina¬ 
tion of the interpreters who are at the 
presidency or in its vicinity. Local com¬ 
mittees for the purpose will be appointed 
at the military stations. The works to be 
read arc, we believe, the Anwcri Soheili, 
or Gulistan, in Persian, the Bagh-o- 
'Beliar, in Oordoo, and the Premsagur, in 
Hindustani. The candidates arc also to 
translate written papere from those lan¬ 
guages into English, and from English 
into them.—[CW, Gov. Gas. July 13. 


Atiatie lnt*Uigentt*'~*Calcutta. 

enforce the test of diately above the four ships above-men¬ 
tioned, appears to be movingdown upOto 
them, and another vessel of simper dimen¬ 
sions was whirling down Hi the same man¬ 
ner as Uwone first mentioned. When they 
appcardPto have succeeded in bringing 
her upT**At the time our informant left, 
the four vessels foul of each other were 
swinging by one cable. — [John ihtU f 
August 12. 


OHIBNTAL MAGAZINE. 

We learn that the Quarterly Oriental 
Magazine proceeds, notwithstanding the 
late order of the Court of Directors with 
regard to the Indian press, during a refer¬ 
ence made bouse by Government to Dm 
H on. Court.— [Cel. John Hull, July 25. 


TOUR OF THE eOVKKNOR-GFNXRAI.. 

Letters received by yesterday's dawk 
state, that on the Aorning of the Ht|i inst. 
the fleet of the Iliglit Hon. the Governor- 
General was off Mirzapore. They speak 
of the gloom thrown over the fidtolu parry 
by the late severreihunity, w hich, as must 
have beep supposed, was felt in its most 
metandggy force by bis Lordship, and 
very severely by all who had the happiness 
to be on intimate terms with the amiublc 
departed spirit. The progress of the fleet 
was rather slow. The currents are men¬ 
tioned ns dreadfully strong against the 
fleet, and the services of the steam vessel, 
in hauling pinnaces, &c. off sand-banks 
and lee-shores, are spoken of in the highest 
terms. Four or five baggage lmats had* 
foundered.— 1Turk. August 11. 

XMSICN WRIGHT. 

We regret to state that Ens. Charles 
Wright, of the 3d regt. N.I., was lately 
murdered within the Oude territory, while 
proceeding to join his regiment at Luck¬ 
now. None of our readers wilt be much 
surprised at the occurrence of such an 
event in the kingdom of Oude, although 
it will, no doubt, be duly felt by all who 
are ever likely to visit that country, and lie 
deeply lamented by the relatives and friends 
of the deceased.— [Ibid. August 12. 

* 

ACCIDENTS IN THE HOOGHLT. 

There are, at present, no fewer titan four 
/ifftdps foul of each other at Cbampaul 
Ghaut. Our informant coultl not ascertain 
their names, but mentions the Clydesdale 
as one of them, and that her stern frame 
seemed to be considerably damaged. At 
the time he left, a large vessel was swept 
down by the current, whirling round about, 
till she reached the other ships that were 
foul, where, after some crushing, she stuck 
fast- One of them has lost her bowsprit, 
arid the bowsprit of another is right athwart 
hpr. and fixed betwixt the main and fbre- 
uu^t. The Hannan Shaw, which is imme- 


ARAB SHIVS, &C. 

Our attention has l>eon recently called 
to a subject of so much importance to the 
interests of the British ship-owners of tlie 
port, that we feel it incumbent on us to 
endeavour to excite the notice of Govern¬ 
ment to it, with a view of having the evil 
complained of remedied as far as that may 
be practicable. We have been informed 
then, and indeed the fact is partly within 
our own knowledge, that there are, at Ibis 
moment, numbers of vessels in the river 
bond-fide the property of Arabs not British 
subjects, which arc not navigated even by 
British office!*, yet under the British flag, 
and enjoying all its privi'eges; what it. 
still worse, too, partly manned by slaves. 
The injury which such an abuse inflicts on 
the bona-fide British owfccrs, and on the 
revenue of the country, is too obvious to 
need any particular illustration. It must 
be apparent to every one who reflects one 
moment on the subject, that British owners 
cannot compete with those Arq|> traders, 
manned and officered as they are; they 
sail at a fourth of the expense of our ac¬ 
tually British vessels; and then, when 
they arrive in the Gulf of Persia, or in 
any Arab ports or places, they hoist tlie 
Arab jjag, and thus deftaud the revenues 
of their own counrifltljcby an expedient 
similar to that which mly practise so stt&>, 
cessftilly here. We are told that the nutt* 
bar of these vessels is, of late, very mpidiy 
on the increase, and it is surely 
attention of Government, and our njMjjK 
of-war in #n» country, to inquire in*6 
their title to hoist the British flag. In 
future, too, it would be well, in the cam 
of all applicationnifor temporary registers, 
which, as far as regards the navigation of 
India, we believe the local governments 
are still empowered to grant, to institute a 
very strict scrutiny into the ground of till 
applications for such documents. We 
understand that, at this moment, there it* 
vessel regularly trading to this port. Which, 
we well know, was originally built for the 
. Ionium 
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Imatim pf Muscat, obtained a register a» 
thcjyro ijKof a British Mahoiomedan sub¬ 
ject at Bombay,'"was sailing under English 
colours, njid navigated fty a time jw Britidi 
Oncers, and a ciew of IndiagU>ascais, 
British subjects; but was aftwR^> turn¬ 
ed over to the Arabs, employed in a slave 
voyage, and is still under the 13i ithb flan, 
navigated and manned chiefly by A rain, 
many of them Caflrecs and, we believe, 
slaves. This vessel, we have no manner df 
doubt, is still the propeity of the Imaum of 
Muscat: indeed, though legal pi oof of it 
might be difficult to obtain, the fact is well 
known. That such a system should be 
suffered to gaon, we can only attribute to 
Butt very great difficulty ^obtaining legal 
proof of these abuses, w which we have 
adverted; but we are, nevertheless, of 
opinion, that means might lie taken to 
verify the fact of such vessels being the 
property of individuals not British sub¬ 
jects, not being navigated by British offi¬ 
cers, and partly miuiucd w ith slaves; the 
second point is, of course, easy to be ascer¬ 
tained ; the last we could at once point to 
a mode of discovering, but Ui.it otir doing 
so would enable those concerned to defeat 
it. We trust we have said enough, how¬ 
ever, to excite the attention of the locil 
Government to the subject, and the vigi¬ 
lance of our men of war, wrath will shortly 
be increased in number, and lie enabled, 
therefore, to look sharply after these double 
dealers, who avail themselves of a flag they 
detest, in older to defraud the revenues of 
the country to which it belongs, and driac 
her own lawful subjects out of trade.— 
[.Bengal Ckron. 


SI. At Bonds, la Bundlecund, the tsdy of W- 
Fane, Esq.. ctvtt service, of a daughter. > 

17. At Saasnia, Ally Ghvu, Mm. 1’. Hint, of a 
son. - 

SO. At Berhoitipore, the lady of the Rev. ft. R. 
Shepherd, district Chaplain, of a daughter. 

39, AtMongnyr. Mrs. J. P. Ledlie. of a ana, 

911 . At Herhainpore, the lady of Lieut. W. 
Thomas, H.M.'s light Inf., of a son. 

Aug. l. At Dum Uum, the lady of Capt. De- 
brett, of a daughter. 

3. \t Collah Foctorv, Jessorc, Mrs. M. J.D*Ya- 
lailaies, of a daughter. 

4. Mis. R. Wall, of a daughter. 

fi. At C handemagore, Mis. Joseph Winter, of a 
daughter. * 

7. Mrs. John Bartlett, of a daughter. 

\t Scramjiore, the Udy of 11. ( ooke, juov 
Ev')., of a son. 

— At iUnackpore, Mrs. J. C. Watson,‘of a 
daughter. 

15. The lady of C. G. Strettel, Esq., of a SOD. 

34. At Delhi, the lady of (.'apt. T. V. Hutchin¬ 
son, commanding Delhi prov. hat., of a son. 

37. At Benares, tlfe lady of Lieut. Col. Playfair, 
of a son. 

SH. At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. Jenkins. 
HtM.’s 11th L.Di., Of a daughter. 

Sept. 1. At Mlruporc, the lady of J. M. Mao- 
nabb, Esq., ifvil service; of adnughtcr. 

7- Mm. <’. Ketiello, of ad lighter. 

II. At erampore, Mr,. J. B Doiritt, of a son. 
Jjn. At Bacgmkpore, tbclailyof Lieut. and AdJ. 
Gialiam, ofwSon. 


MAHHJAt-PS. - 

Julv SO. At Meerut. J> Mnnteath, B)., Capt, 
35th TLgt., to Mis. Lunndn F. H h.6h. ™ 

34. At Orth unpurr, («. J. Taylor, Esq., elvtl 
servin', to Harriet, daughter ol the 1 tie I’. Chris- 
tophi r, F so. 

Aug.is. At Berhampore, I.iouL W. M*£>tnw»rt, 
23d N.I., to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Capt. 
Itibimm, H.M.’s nth I.. Drags 

V. At the Cathedral, Lieut. II. Clayton, sub. 
assist coni, gen., to Jean Henrietta, ituughter of 
1 lent. lien, sit Hubert lllair, K.C B. 

34. At Cawnpore, T. Morton, Lsq., to Mrs. C. 
sBurrowes. 

Rent. ]* At Chondcrnagore, Mr. J. I’. Scjoune 
to Miss M. Vostonaenos. 

7- Af f lunaurah, O. S. Owen, Fsq., to Fanny, 
widow of the late Alex. Forlirs, F*q. 

12. Lieut. W. Counscll, of the Bengal artlL, to 
Mu* V\ lltslure. ‘ 


SHIPPING. 

Arrtmls in the Hirer. 

Aug. 3- Ttnrvnl, Conbrass. from Liverpool, and 
tairlut, Short, from Madras—5. Julmna, IntHH, 
from London.- 11. John Shore, Hecs, train Bata¬ 
via,— Sept. 3. Jlvnghlep, Reeves, front ( eyion and 
l/Ondon —4. Vrovutem- , Ardlle. from London.— 
A Mediterranean, Stephens, from Ceylon—11. 
Asia, Balden,ton, from London.—lb. Tt mandril , 
Wray; City 0/ Edinburgh, Milne t and Marthlo- 
ness of Kip, Mangles, all from London—lit. 
XfcuAe of Lancaster, Atauuy, from l.iver|KNtl— 
Palmyra^ Lamb^Hm London and Ceylon. 

Beportun s from Calcutta. 

Ganges, Lloyd, for Penang and Slnga- 
ft. Elizabeth, Cock, for London tis Port 

___c-13. Rautlas, Austin, for Boston.— Sept. 

lfyifttiUiam Wilson. Bramwell, for Isle of France 
aafi London, oLtoTiverJM^strth-Febrvatv I Portu¬ 
guese), Branco, far Rio de JanWo—13. Ganr- 
mma, Haylett, fbr Madam and London.—16. 
Mlisa, Mahon, tar Madru |nd London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

S, BIRTHS. 

Arm 13. At Cawnpore, the lady of die Rev. 
- , J- Whiting, of aeon. 

Wv l a. At Futtyjjhut, Mrs. E. MacCutehan, 

kgraj Mrs, Campbell, wife at Mr. Wm. 
', of the Custom House, of a daughter. 
Jovm. Vou XXII V. No. 185. 



nr a ms. 

June 4. At Cawnpore, Hepbrlbah Marla, second 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Watsun, 42d regL. aged 
11 ytars. 

Julv 8. At sea, < apt. R. Garrick, of the snip 
Bengal Mei rhant. 

17. At All.ilmbad, Mr. J. Goodnll, an assistant 
in the Board of Revenue, Central prov mcos. 

l‘>. At All ihobad, William, fifth son of Capt. 
Parlby, agent foe gunpowder, aged two years. 

35. At tioruikpore, Miss Aruiwh ( Inik, sister 
of II. f lark. Esq , civil surgeon at that station, 
aged l'l. 

37. At Barelly, Lieut. C. R. Bellow, Interp. and 
qu. mast. 37th N I , aged 25. - 

— At Patna, the infant aim of Dr. R, Jflhnson. 

— At Alllpnre, the Infant son of Mr. J. Bur* 
ridge, H.C.'s marine. 

28. \t the New Anchorage, Mr. It. N. Dallas, 
6th officer of the H C.’s ship Lady MtMWe. 

— Mr. John Pearson, aged 42. 

2H. At Monghyr, the infant son of Mr. J. P. 
Ledlie. ^ 

30. Master W. B. Walla, aged 17- _ 

31. Mr. G. Grimwood, of the H.C'.’s Bengal ma¬ 
rine, aged 84. 

Aug. 1. Will jam Lloyd Gibbotts.Eaq. 

— At Howrah, Mrs. A. J. M. BlundeU, Widow 
Of the late H. Blundell. Esq., clyl} service. 

Jt. Mr. Win. Clark, formerly hfrbour-maatar of 
Calcutta, aged 50. 

4. Mr. ft. Dundon, of the Bengal marine, 
aged SB. 

5. R. C. Statham, Eaq., aged 58. 

7 . At Bangor, on'board The H.C's ship Mae~ 
quean, Thofc WeJeraMR, Eaq,, agnd 54, long a 
commander outqf this port 

S R M. Arm. 
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B. Arch. Colqnhoun, Esq.. late paymaster of 2d 
hat. ILM.’u foitn tint., aged fiSU ..... 

18. In Fort William, Capt. E. Walker, H.M.'s 
B7th refit., aged 34. 

14. W. HTWeteterfleW, Em., aged 13. 

— At Howrah, Mm. J. Macke** aged 84. 

23. At UjrrarKpore. Lieut. Col. Yi m. hnort, 2d 
regt. N.I. 

SO. At Barrarkpore, Mm. Hickman. 

2(i. At Kntali, the lady of Maj. J. Caulfield, po- 
ttcal agent. 

31. Mr,. M. O. Thorose, aged 53. 

— At Olnitnorc, Mary Jane, infant daughter of 
E. Phillips, Esq., nurg.’flth extra N.I. 

Srpt.a. At Kidderpore, Mrs. A. Howie, aged 29. 
6. Mr. J. v. Knrangoin, teacher. 

— Mr. J J. Valeutc, ngedtiS. 

9. V, T. Evans Esq , indigo planter, aged 4!). 

11. In Fort W iltlain, Emily Jane, infant daughp 
ter of l.ieut. Ripley, 2d Eurnp. 'regt. 

12, Mr. F. Jacobs, carpenter, many years rc- 
eord-keeperof the military department. 

Lately. At sea, Capjt. J'. Heroji, of the ship tier- 
cube, agedCH. 

— At the New Anrhornge, onboard thell.CVa 
ship Marquven, Mis. C H. Matleod, aged 24 v 
— During hia passage from Rangoon to Cal¬ 
cutta, C. Smyth, Esq , of l)umf rus, jpeond olfteer 
of the ship Langes, l opt. Bpulthee. 


iilaiirao, * 

l The remark prefixed to the Calcutta 
Intelligence is equally ^tpfihcable to that 
from this Picsulency.] 


Knight of the Royal and Military Order* 
of St. Lomu, and of the Legion wf Honor; 
an officer known by his high and amiable 
qimliticgiJLo an extensive and most respect¬ 
able cine of friends, widely spread over 
the Penwlula of India, leaving a discon¬ 
solate widow, and descendants extending 
to the Tuiirth generation (intimately con¬ 
nected with the Madras army), to bewail 
his incparable loss. 

l'Vvjj gentlemen of his nation, who have 
appeared in India since the middle of the 
last century, have enjoyed more generally 
the e-.ttem and consideration of his own, 
and of the British Governors, who, during 
the course ofhis long anil honourable career, 
have successive ruled over these pro¬ 
vinces. 

General Tnuflievillo was born on the 
lf.tli May 1748, of an ancient and noble 
funily, in Noimandy (one ofhis ancestors 
ha\ mg held the office of Lord High Senes¬ 
chal of tbit dukedftm); he entered the 
service of his country as a volunteer, in 
the Legion of the Isle of Fiance, in the 
year 1706; was appointed a lieutenant in 
'4j* battalion serving in India, in 17(38 _ 
attained the ratik of majoi in the regiment 
of tlie Isle of France in 1787, in which 


♦ Ac 

CIVIL APPOTNT&IENT®. 

i* a 

Sept. 21. Mr. fi. W. Saunrtem, judge anil crimi¬ 
nal judge ot zilUl* of Nullore. 

Mr. H. Dickinson, cotter to* and magistrate of 
Trlehlnopoly. 

V, 

MISCELLANEOUS 
stations of cohis. 

His Majesty’s 41st rogt. js under oidc-rs 
to march on Monday morning next, for 
Belhiry, to relieve the dfilli, which is to 
take the plndi'nfthe tiOth at Hyderabad. 

Tl«,.‘!Otli is under orders to come down 
tQ the Picsielenoy to be dLifted, previous 
to embarkation for England at the etui ot 
the year. 

The 5)8tli*Togt. will remain in garrison 
at Fort St George,—[ Mail. Covr slug 8. 


tjik t.ovmvon. 

Letters of the 5th instant, from the camp 
of this Hon the Governor, at Papauatchy, 
state that they hoped to reach Tanjorc 
nest day hat this was rather unceiiain, 
as two unfordnble hravichesof the Cnuvery 
were to bo ciossed—the river was quite 
full, and some hindrance Dad been expe¬ 
rienced at the branches already crossed. 
Hie camp was quite healthy. It was ex¬ 
pected thut the Governor yvould remain 
tour or live days at Tanjorc.— [Mad. Gw. 
Gas. Jugu^Q,- ' , ” 7 


GENES At, X^(Cr#liEVix.I.X. 

Died, at Pondicherry, .oh the Sd of 
June, in the -79th } ear of his age, General 
J*perre Adrien Le liotik de 'fWflteville, 

A 


year he was admitted to the military onler 
of iSt. Louis: he became, colonel of the 
regimen^ semng in India, in 1702; and 
lastly, vvaj promoted (o the rank of “ Maro- 
clml de? C’aijiyw et A i incus du Roi,’’ Hi 
1816. During this long peiiod of service, 
hekidcs the command cl hi= ovvn regiment, 
lie held that of the settlement of kaiikal 
(then an important station in Fiencli India) 
irom 1790 to 1798, rifto* which he held, 
for a short time, thu, general command of 
the French settlements. Among other ac¬ 
tive services, he was present at the two last 
sieges of I’oudicluii'y, under General de 
I^ellecoinhe anft'Cheuront. 

*’ To a thorough knowledge of the mi¬ 
nutest detail orthc'ttiihfary profession, ns 
refers to the commtthd of a regiment (which 
by dint of npplitauon is accessible to com¬ 
mon capacities) tbq.Gcneral united the far 
more important knowledge of the grand 
^eatuics of the arrUNvar, qn which be 
discoursed in a manner which' delighted 
all true soldiers who beard him, of what¬ 
ever nation or service they might be, J?ew 
persons in India had watched add fol¬ 
lowed, w ith more attentfpn than he did, 
(lie vicissiwfles-Kif political events in the 
East, during hMPUfly-two years' residence 
in this countiqfcffind so Mgcurate and re. 
tentive was his nremory, fmtts many of the 
rulers of the settlement of the various na¬ 
tions, whose flag flies on the Indian shores, 
might often have obtained from him infor¬ 
mation on the concerns of their own nation, 
’ which lie hid under the dust of public re¬ 
cords, and never came to their knowledge. 

The political opinions of, Gen. Tauffre- 
ville, during the great contest which ter. 

mi na ted 
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ruinated in the restoration of the House of 
Bourbon, are too well knowndo-tboM'wlio 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance to 
need repetition. In India the cause of 
legitimate authority has lost a l ojak steady, 
and rational support; at the SHfejtime, 
that lie never refused to any of the oppo¬ 
site party, tltat degree of praise which ser¬ 
vices, rendered to his n?m% country, ba^p 
a right to claim under any form of Govern¬ 
ment, from a liberal and unprejudiced 
mind. s. 

But alt these claimsOodistinction vanish 
at the consideratiun of his unbounded be¬ 
nevolence, and of his unceasing Effort ! 
render himself prat^ntolly ireful to the 
unfortunate. Wiien the liberality of the 
French Government pushed at the dis¬ 
posal of its rcpiescntatwes injludia a cer¬ 
tain sum of money, to-be distributed an¬ 
nually among the sbpeiunnuuted, the 
infirm, the necessitous of alWlasses and 
colour (of which there is no p^tllcl in the 
annals of tins country), a Committee was 
formed, of Which. Gcfibrnl Tautfreville 
was elected the president,' and *from that 
instant to that of his death, and jiotu ith- 
standing his advanced age uid jj|ilirniidj|p, 
all Ills thoughts, speculations, and actions, 
were directed tow aids tjie inguiis of eject¬ 
ing a just and equitable division; and 
when the rule stood in Uic waft attain 
afflicted claimnnt, be invunaljljP^iippTicd 
it by individual acts of clingy. ^8uch was 
the confidence reposed rnl^m hy^e local 
Governors, and the body over which he 
presided, that it suffice# lie h id recCTfi-flkc^* 
mended any measure of benevolence, to™ & 
proeftre it its full and entire execution. 

But if the htimblo'faced now ottered 
to departed worili begpspected of exagge¬ 
ration, and if any further proof of the pre¬ 
ceding statement vte&vrequircd, it may 
easily be untamed by arwuppeal to the re¬ 
collection" of all those woo, but a few d£s 
ago, attended at hisxdisecuiii-s, where, in¬ 
dependently of ttlie {jyublic aulborilics, a 
considerable portion of the population of 
Pondicherry had resorted, to pay a tribute 
of respect to that .effove, where (as was 
briefly and deadly expressed by the 
venerably jjplerg#mn wlio officiated at tfie 
solemnity) “ the Father of the Poor was 
for ever to Ijp deposed.**— [Mari. Gov. 


-Bombay* 

mi Cbh»«r— 17 . H.M.S. jim#,tor. Chad*, 


ahd Atholl, ~ for Ceylon—14. ~ Clttiiftf liunro, far 
Cape and Loudon, and Prince Regent, It miner, 
for Calcutta—^ Norfolk, Klngseu, for Patlang. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIUT1I8. 

Aug. 1. At Smmdcruhad. the tody of Capt. 
Oilplant, of engineers, of a son. 
a Mrs. A. Turner, of a daughter. « 

\t the Presidency cantanrnent, tho lady of 


cncy cantc 

H. Marshall, Esq., XMN.I., of*n sou. . 

«,]<>. At Trh hliioprty, the lady of ('apt. J, Pul- 
tothc^ir]). ussIstiStu.^naBUgcii. southern division, 
of a daughtet. *. 

Srpt 6. At Aicot. the wife of Mr. Sub-Assist. 
•Surg. J. Hunter, of a son. M 
H. At i;uiloii, the lady of Lieu Sr II. Smith, 
ith N.I., of a daughter. 

O-.Thc lady of Xleut. J. Edgar, doth N.I., com- 
igmitig Onore, ot ^daughters 


At Hq^peuairrldrs. 


£0th 1 

T. Morris, of a daugh- 


m \ 


ki&ac 


J Sept. 12 
Cftrrulliers 


(.'apt. J. (jnrnault, 47th. N I., to Emma 
, mill daughter of the ntie.1. I). White, 


Esq., ot the Medkat board of this establishment. 

V * ,,aW 

Julp 17 . At Sunkcrumpettc, 0™ M. Agcr, infant 
son of l.leufcW. Amt, 11.11 the Nizam's 2d regt. 
mfaiWt-y ». ^ 

l'l. At Ihc l’residency, tlie lady of Lieut. S. W. 
1’resi oM, .1th rcfljh N.If 

.Hi. At Oofaig.i, (’apt. Joaquirn Correya, of the 
shi| Kuphvmotu, 

Aug. 'i. \CVrunderaba<l,'F.iJ». W. Pennefalher, 
4fiih N.I. 

in. llettHctta Jam, inf.mt.dnuglUer of Mr. II. 
Blacker. 

Hilbert Agnes Leroux, Infant son of Mr. M. 
arrapiett. * * 

iffpt i I. At'St. TMbmfc, Thomas Charles, infant 
son of Mr. J. It. Daily. -> 

17- Anne Barbara, Infant daughter of F. W. 
Ilussell, B*q., of the Bengal C. S. 




&IIPFH?G^ * 

ArrivtMft 

Aug. 25. Memklonet* Mangles, from 

London.— Sejf'.' w *Prwgtendim Ardlle s Duke of 
Bedford, Parsons; and Prince. Regent, Hoamer, 
all from London.—0. Britannia, Lamb, from Lon¬ 
don and Cape.—12. Lad# Holland, Snell, from 
London—lft Hone. Marquis, from London—17. 
Alfarton, Percivttl, from London.—21. Melpo¬ 
mene, Johnson, from Cork and Ceylon, and 
H.M.S. Boodicea, from Portsmouth and Ceyhae 
WiUiam, Andree, from Bombay. 


Tuan, for Pe- 


Departure*. 

Aug. 14s Uorq uu of Huntley, 


MILITARY AI’J’OINTMI^NTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

lliimhnt/ ( Petit', Aug* .1, 182ti.-l$tfA N.I. En*. 
U. N. Ramsay to lie ticut., v. Allen dec. t data 2d 
April. 

Aug. 7 .—Lieut. AV. Sterling, 17th N.L, to have 
brevet rank of capt. trom 24th July. 

Lieut. N. Campbell, 11th N.L, and assist, in 
Deccan Survey Department, to lie deli, assist, qu. 
mast, gen., v. Pringle; date 12th July. 

Aug. 8.—Lieut. W. N. T. Smee, (ith N.L, and 
assist, of 2d class of Deccan Survey Department, 
to lx- assist, of Ut class In that department, from 
9th Feb. 1H2G. ^ 

Uth N.I. Lieut. G. P. Lc Messurler to be capt,, 
and Kns. J. BiBrowes to be lieut, in sue. to Innc- 
rarlty dec.: fate 22d July. 

Aug. 14_OT X-C. Lieut II. J. Robinson to be 

adj., v. Cunningham prom, f' date 13th July. ’ 

Aug. 18.—121* N.I. Ens. T. E. Taylor tO be 
lieut., v.Clarke dec.; gatedth Aug. 

* Lieut. X.+Urquharfi 2H L.C., fb be lnterp*and 
bxtra nlde-de-raqjji to.CpnL.-bt<«hief. 

-Aug. tH.-2dL.Cj .Corq* jieHfln. A. O. Murray 
t'8 be ticut.,. V. B*annUblo4ee j date 6th Aug. 

Aug. >5—jpapte'HMrttbs Mb N.I. (lately placed 
at dispbsai of KRdxap Govermem i rdereit to 
joirthtocoCpa. i: iu , ^ ^ 7 . 
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Aug. SO—-3d or Or. N.L Copt. IL Robertson to 
be mni., Lieut. W. Rolling* to be capt, rad Ena. 

J. C. Bowstertobelleut, in nic. to Morin dec.; 
date lit April. 

[Tftrra week*’ Appointment* wanting.] 

Stilt. SO.—itqrf. ofArttl. Sen. Maj. L. C. Russel 
to be lieut cof, ‘’cn. (’apt. W. O. White tti be 
maj., and Sen. 1st-Lieut. M. C. DecTuxeau to be 
capt., in auc. to Mackintosh dec.; date Slat May 

nee. 

Sept. 23_Mowra. A. Molr, C. T. Whitehead, 

and A. W. ,1. Logic admitted to Inf., and prom, to 
enslgns.—Mr. T. S. Cahill admitted an amust.aurg. 

6th N.l. Ena. It, Co’quhoun to be lieut. bi auc-* 
to H. Stience ran. to 35th N I.; date HtliiSept. 
182(1. *. 

Ena. G. D. Wilson removed from "Ml Europ. 
Regt. to 25lh PLI.', , 

Kn». E. 11. Ramsey, SUth ». Wand Entc-JL #.> 
Hawkins, 2d Europ. Rqjt., permitted to cxm&uge 
corps. * 

ISneigne permanentlu pmtnlto Hfgto. J. Pone to 
17th N.l. R. W. Uiflmeu. 18th do. C. S. (ieddes, 
filth do. F. Mayor, fi.l) do. JL C. Morse, 8th 
do. C. Blrdwoon, 3d do. C. Ronke, 23d (l(W T. 
IT- Dickinson,'14th do. A. A. Drummond,“1th 
’ tlti. E. W. C. Parry, Hist dm J. Rradhurstftst 
Europ. Regt. C. (,lbcnie,igth N.I.wTc. llca*h, 
8th do. „W. M. N. H. PWlier 4th do. .1. Uolimk 
J2th do. .1. Montgomqw, loth do. R. 11. Goon- 
enough, 2(lth do. W. J. Morris, Hlh (((W C. W. 

“ “ ~ t. G. Eglljaincs, 2ffih 

do, E. W. Cartwright, 
W. E. Frederick, tilth 
do. F. N. Valllant,’ 24th do. J. Harris, (,th (In. 
C. A. Hawkins, 8th do* It. Httghea, 3d do. It. 
Lewis, 22d do. W Denman, i4th d^rll. J. 11. 
Christopher, 11th do. F Twynum, S?19t Ob. II, 
Ask, 20th do. T.. M. M‘Intyto, 1! lo. G. T. 
Cooke, 13th do. J. M. Mltcmtll lsi uropWegt. 
C. G. G. Munro, 18th N.L W J'.l'Mlcrlven, 3lh 
do. F.jffllllnms, 2d Gr.%.1. §E. C. Limas 4(h 
N.L F%T1. Brown, 12th do. G. V.Jdugnes, IMlfcs 
do. H. H. (Iraikett, 1st or Or. N.I.^ J. W. Auld, 
aith N.l. r. RnwR.II ’ • c. Tbreshle, loth 

J R. F. 

■ (not ar- 


LAW. 

*v 

SufaXMK Court, July J28. 

Tits Xmg on the jirotecution of the Rev. 

Henry Davies, v. William Miller, Etq. 

Thfadfiks an indictment for a libel 
brouSlituy tlifi Kev. Mr. Davies, senior 
chaplain on the Bombay establishment, 
against Capt. Miflbr of the artillery. Tim 
bill was ignofeetl twice by the Grand Jury, 
which gave rise to some curiouB proceed¬ 
ings. m 

On tiiis day tbq„£ranc] Jury came itlto 
court with the second bill, ignored ; where- 
upon flSr Gfalmin, the solicitor for tlie 
prbsetutuin,*n tlw absence of counsel, 
addressed Sir II. Rice, the only judge on 
tlie bench, complaining that the Grand 
Jury had ig>t exapiinCTuqll the witnesses 
on the back of theindictment, and trusted 
itis Loidsliip would instruct the Grand 
Jury upoiybat pfflnt, n» he (Mr.Graliam) 
conceived Tmif such omission’had arisen 
from ignd^nee or ifdseonccption of tiieir 
duties. * ,, 

Mr. JustSfe* Ric# inquired bow Mr. 


do. W. B. Salmon, fin Europ. Regt. J 
WUloughbjr.^&th dQ W. J$B. Knl|p (r 


. G. Richmond, It.M.’s 4th 
of Com.-m-cl^f for null- 


Graham knew tiiat tlie {grand Jury bad 
mat exalKmed aHythe witnesses. 

*n\Ir. Gmhanranswered, that he had been 
in ,court all day, ( jtpd'two material wit¬ 
nesses had dot been seal led by the Jury, 
nurahaffattended in court^t ail; hut in 
wnat lielStMrrGralmin) had said, he did 
not intend' tq^lirow out any improper in. 
MnuatmprHgjRMt the Jury. 

Mr Justicellice observed, that it would 
Kept* of Artii. Sen. 1st-Lieut. AV.g, btfSas improperS0br him (Mr. Graham) to , 
»pt.,^r. White (mnn. g,datc 3lst Msy^attcmpt any tiling of the kind as it would 

be for him to listen td it; and as the point 
which bad been nftntioned was altogetlier 
a novel one, and 011 ^ upon winch he wish¬ 
ed to take the opinion of his brother 
Judges, he wouUfcjjdefer its further con¬ 
sideration until Momfiy morning. 
viity 31 . 

As soon as J^ie CJiief Justice and Sir 
Ralph Rice haafc^pn tiieir seats, 

Mr. Irwin rose on behalf of the pro¬ 
secutor in this case, and moved that a new 
inquest be formed H» try the grounds on 
which the present Grapd Jury had ignored 
||ie bill against the ikfendaqt. The 
grounds of hiujtplicatfen were contained 
in two affidavits, which stated, that on the 
bill being filed, wo only of the witnesses 
whose names were on th^back of the in- 
dictnfipit ha^been examined, and the bill 
was ignotm --ugon this a second bill had 
been filed, wita%e addition of one name 
to the list of dntpusses. Qfc'this occasion 
the witnesses were all in attlbdanee, but 
thbse only who had been examined to the 
former bill and the gentleman whose 
name was added were examined. The bill 
^was again ignored. 

In the course of Mr. Irwin’s applica¬ 
tion, the Grand Juiy entered their box. 

» The 


Sept. 25. 

Jacob to be capt 
1828. 

Sept. 28.—Aishtsurg. 

Dr., placed at disposal 
Ury duty. ^ ^ 

Amst.surg. J. Boyd admitted mtnacTviie on this 
establishment. 

Oef. 2.—Okirsbon of Surat. Lieut. G. J. Mant, 
18th N.I., at present commanding (orps of Se- 
bundls J|| Northern Concan, to be fort adjutant 
2d Ktlrop. Regt. Lieut. B. St. John to be adj., 
v. Steward pram.; date 17 th Sept. 1828. 

Sd N.J. Lieut. E. W. Jones to be adj., v. John- 
sont dute SOthAug. 1828. 

flth S'. I. Lfllit. J. B. lelloste to be lnterp. In 
Hlndoostanee, and qu. mast, v. Crosby prom.; 
date 16th SepW 1026. 

16th N.l. Lieut. T. Mitchell to be lnterp. In 
Mahratta language, v. Macon transferred; do. do. 

SSth N.l. Lieut B. McMahon to be adj.; and 
Lieut. G Macan to be lnterp. In Hlndooatanee and 
Marhatta languages, and qu. mast.; do. do. 

SfUh S' I. Lieut. J. B. C>Wander* to be adj., and 
Lieut J. H. Ottley to be lnterp. In Hindoo*tanee, 
nd qu. mast, s do. do. * 

3d L.C. Comet H. Bury to belieut, ▼. Babing- 
tondec.) date 17 th bept 1826. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.—Aug. 1A Cant W. H. Waterfleld, 
14th N.L, for haiuttk—Sept. 25. Capt R. Sand, 
with, 1st L.C. » * W 

To Cape of Good Hope—-Aug. 8. 'Capt W. Shaw, 
18th Madras N.I., tor twelve months, tat health. 
—29. Lieut. Benbow, 18th N.L; ditto, ditto, w 
fib Me Brasil, —Aug. 22. Eos. B. H. Crockett, 
on urgent private aflklr*. 
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The Chief Justice obHrnd tbit k »m diet. It «h not« jfrent many yettn mneti 
Decenary fur all Grand Juries to receive when he was pretHing on .an occasion . 
the instructions of the court (whose duty when a case of libel occurred, he thought 
it was to afford them) as to die IMw of any it his duty in his charge to tell the Grand 
case which might come beforalhem. It Jury that their duty was the same as Umt 
was impossible for him t0$pbqw the of the Petit Jury, and that in taking the 
grounds on which the Grand Jury had ’bill into their consideration they should 
thought proper to throw out these bills, examine into all the circumstances con. 
They might be, for aught he knew, per. nected with i<. The Grand July had 
fectiy sufficient, or otherwise^ on this found the bill, and the learned Judges of 
subject he could say nothing j 4>ut it wav two presidencies with whom he had con- 
the duty of the court, acting as their legal suited on the subject, agreed with liim«in 
advisers, to give thesOrand Jury such di- the prop riety of ips directgin. The truth 
ructions as to the law of the case which upis Dot a justification •£ ndibel. * In the 
might come before themes tlw circ^in4H* anye of grantiri|; a qgjmihal information, it 
stances of each igight tender necessary, was absolutely necessary that the libellous 
lie would refer mem to the path which matter gpmld be negatived on oath, and 
tliey had taken, notf^supposing in the when tlieinalti>r cam cl >e fore k Petit Jury, 
slightest degrpe mat (bey were unmindful in case a justification were,established,' no 
of its obligation^ oh neglectful of what damages would be given f hut althoqgj) 
it enjoined. If these bills had lieen thrown the trufr wereljpi justification (he spoke 
out upon the grouna of me dication, it .*inder correCtitwfmni his learned brother), 
was tiie duty ,pf the jury tq^examine all ^tlie Grand Jury had a. right to find a ge-, 
the witnesses. He had re|d the depo- opera! vesdict, as to whether the libel had t 
aitions, and ff tlio.upbRcatu>n of the paper ^becn punished malicious or fair 

mentioned in tlieiw had'Beerf proved, lie views. As loTalling all the witnesses,’ he 
had not the ^lightest HtsitatioTjJn saying was of opiitfpn th atj herc could be nodi, 
that the paper was a IQomejjaiy. ligqpt ^inquiry ^itlioftt it, though there 

and not all of tjje witrftwes mid been ex. were many case? in whitir^ucli a proceed- 
amined, tiie Gt-ano'Jiury qpuld not Unsaid id|| mi gutbe iMneccssary. In the present 
to^iave diligentlySnquijfed condoning die case. if^h&Jurwvcre not satisfied in their 
facts. *'AS tb the law ofj^ie dpe, it was* owirinM^lM touie propriety m ignoring 
the duty of the Grand Jury (mask the in- tiie billet could be sent back, 
structions of the court, »dequally their The Chief Justice-olillerved, that as his 
duty to follow them ’twjjen gipln. His learnwk brothef seemed to Irnvtt misunder- 
Lordship concluded bv observing, that he stood toe purport of his remarks, he woffid 
was of opinion the Gmid Jury count nfjfc A state more at length what he meant. If 
exercise their duty properly without exa- the bill Bad been thrown out, on the 
mining every v#fcss whose name was on ground that the wilnesses^xamitied by the 
the list of the indicllhent. ♦ Grandkjurv had not sufficiently proved 

Sir R. Rice observed, that it had been the pmihcaflbn of the libel, it would be 
the usual practice to leave the direction certainly necessary to call every other wit- 
of the .Grand JuWf altogether to the ness. 'I lie bill might hake 4ieen thrown 
learned Judge wno hod charged them at out upon other grounds, of whjcli he was 
the coinmencemeim SF the session gghe not aware. Although the Gmid Jury 
had there$>re thought Improper, when the were not’punisliahle if they did not find 
motion had toen^jpde before him on a according to the directions of the court, 
former day, to postpone it, for he was of still it teas their duty to te£o such diree- 
opinion that he could not receive it with- tions seriously into consideration. If the 
out intruding on dfe duty of his learned words were libellous in law, it was the 
brother, the Cbpf Justice. He agreed duty of the Jury to find*thc bill, and to 
entirely in thefcpinion^ of the Chief Jps- follow the instructions of the court. Of 
tice, that it waeihe imkerative duty ofthe the fact, they (the Jury) were the only 
Grand Jury to make^iugent inquiry con- judges. 

cepning every thing mat came before them, 'Hie Foreman stated that the Grand Jury 
and on such/fheir diligent and impartial were perfectly satisfied as to the grounds 
inquiry to find or ignore ggmertQy. He on which they had ignored the bill. Hie 
was also of opinion, dlat m questions of Grand Juipfhen left the box. 
uncertainty^* to the l^gf the case, it was The CisSf Justice asked if Mr. Irwin 
their dutf (f be gwa i aW by the court, wished tire court to order another Grand 
Before Mr. Fox’s act it had been sene* Jury to be summoned, 
nerally understood, that the GraniUkind . Mr. Irwin said, that if the court were 
Petit Juries were to try merely the fact ofWsatiafied that he had sufficient ground, he 
the publication of any writing charged as woulj^ with their permission, move that 
libellous, and find accordingly, leaving ^pneW grand Inquest be summoned, to try 
the consideration of its being a libel or the conduct of the present one In throw, 
not to the discretion of the ceurt. ITiia ingout these bills, 
del enabled juries to find a general ver. The Chief JutiEice said that die court 

would- 
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would take the matter into its considera¬ 
tion. 

August 1. 

This day the Grand Jury entered the 
court, and made the following present¬ 
ment. 

“ My Lords: The Grand Jury feel it 
to be an imperative duty on them to pre¬ 
sent to die court, that on Friday last the 
28th inst., on their bringing into court an 
indictment which hod already in a some¬ 
what different form been laid before them, 
charging Wm. Miller, Esq. with uttering 
a certain libel, vend wftlfh hod been fwurn- 
ed by them a s&cond time “ No Bill,"**' 
Mr. J. B. Graham, the .attorney ofHhe 
prosecutor, addressed v the court, to the 
effect that it was an improper return, in¬ 
asmuch as the whole of the'Wit nesses had 
not’ been examiner!, which he knew freftn 
die circumstance that some of tl){|m were 
not in attendance ; that *%uch proceeding: 
was caused by ignorance of their duty oir 
the part of the Grand Jury ; and he there-, 
fore moved the co^rt^that the (ml should' 
be returned to them, witffinstructious to 
examiue the whole of the evidences; which 
conduct, on the partOf Mi4 v Graham, tiie 
Grand Jury present, as irmamfest endea¬ 
vour to bring the GrandJitry |tato ctn- 
tempt, ns tending to obstruct tliPfreedom 
of their deliberations, mid ifr iiti^ outrage 
on the public justice of the couiitfy. 

(Signed) “ j. Wgtomrimiio, ftrciiMn.” 

The Chjpf Justice said that tljc lan¬ 
guage was most impropci, but tie nid not 
think that any intention.il insult was meant 
to be thrown out against the Grand Jury. 
Mr. Graham had already been censured, 
and perhaps the Grand Jury wouUbe sa¬ 
tisfied with an apology. -n ® 

Sir R. Rice stated, that ifhe had thought 
for a moment .jJiat the Grand Jury would 
have putsuch an interpretation upon what 
Mr. Granam had said, lie would have cen¬ 
sured him at the time to a greater extent 
than lie had done; hut perhaps, under all 
the circumstances of the case, the July 
would be satisfied with'an apology. 

Sir C If. Chambers observed, that ns 
(be point of law that had arisen out of the 
proceedings was rather a peculiar one, he 
liud looked into it with some attention, and 
certainly thought that the Grand Jury 
ought to have examined all the witnesses, 
and that it would have been better for them 
to find die bill, if the publication had 
been proved; that he would jjo have in¬ 
structed the Grand Jury ifhenad charged 
them, and recommended them fh leave the 
justification to the Petit Jury. He agreed 
with the Chief Justice chat Mr. Graham’s 
language was improper, but thought tliaftf 
great allowances should be made lo pro¬ 
fessional men, who were often bwrayed 
into a high degree of warmth in advocating 
the cause of their clients. 

Mr. Graham proceeded to justify him¬ 


self, but being prevented by the court, 
contented himself with saying, that he 
meant.rio disrespect to the Jury; and was 
dis|K>sed to make every concession and 
apology for what had taken place, if the 
Jury werfrjaot satisfied. 

Tlie Grand Jury then left the box with¬ 
out further observations. After they had 
retired, 

Mr. Irwin submitted the following mo¬ 
tion to the court, viz. ci That a new grand 
inquest,should be summoned to inquire 
into the concealments of the present Grand 
Jury in the ease of the King on the pro- 
-eccution'bf Du vies wr,«i Miller.’’ 

The learned gentleman offered two affi¬ 
davits of the prosecutor, stating that cer¬ 
tain witnesses were not examined by the 
Grand Jury ^efore they found the two hills 
not to be true bills. IHr then commenced 
an elaborate argument concerning the 
functions of a Grand Jury, judicial and 
mmisteiial, J1 fhr ’default or neglect in the 
latter of w hfch, hu contended, they were 
answerable to the court, and liable to 
some proceedings. ItC grounded lus pre¬ 
sent application for a new grand inquest 
on die stilt. 3 Hen. VII. c. 1. He con- 
terined thaPftie refusal to examine a witness 
was mot strictly a judiriifi act; with their 
judicial functions he "did not intermeddle. 

The (Ihof Justice said he wOuld “de¬ 
cide the ''point;" not on the statute, hut 
upon the iperits of the case. The court 
bad no jpid!ciuT > 'knpn ledge that the Grand 
Jury bad acted improperly. The libellous 
matter compl.uneCPtif was contained in an 
affidavit; for aught lie knew, it might have 
been established to the satisfaction of the 
Grand Jistlfr that thin affidavit had not been 
sworn before a proper court. If the court 
supposed this case, the Jury were certainly 
completely justified in acting as they had 
(lone. From what lmd ippeared before the 
cqgyrt it was imprevlble to say that the 
Grand Jory had acted imprope^y. 

The other Judges pneurred in opinion 
with the Chief Justice. 

August 2. 

On this day the Gflsnd Jury made their 
final presentment, and ^gain adverted to 
Mr. Graham in the following terms :— 
The GrandJ\iry, ijjt the conclusion 
of their lahouri^Tnelicaviestprobably that 
ever devolved on ttfrGrand Inquest since 
the first institution of a King’s Court at 
this prsfrdency, cannot refrain from again 
adverting tome obstructions they have ex¬ 
perienced in the dischaige of their duty, 
in the matter oflftne Indictments for a libel 
laid before them against Captain Miller, 

18 Having already presented die con¬ 
duct of one individual in this matter, the 
Grand Jury felt disposed?* under the re¬ 
commendation of the Court, to hare ac¬ 
cepted his apology, however reluctantly 
and ungraciouslyouered, especially as they 
were entirely free from any personal feel¬ 
ing 
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ing on the occasion; but the pertinacity 
shewn apparently in the nw quarter, in 
prening an obnoxious, and, as inoy be in¬ 
ferred from the mult, an unfounded, 
frivolous and litigious motion |fa Court, 
connected with the same proceeding, im¬ 
mediately after the Giand Jury hud shade 
their presentment yesterday, evinced such 
a determination to attack their indepen¬ 
dence in another shnpfc, that they are 
compelled again to present the circum¬ 
stances to the notice of the Court, as, in 
their opinion, a most serious offence against 
the laws and constitution of their gauntry. 
(Signed) “ J. Weoiixuburn, Foreman. 

“ Bombay, Grind Jury Room, 

2d Aug. 1826.*' 

The Chief Justifcc was at a„Joss lioyv to 
do more than what had already been done. 
Mr. Graham had already been censured by 
Mr Justice Rice, who ^tone could judge 
of the tone and manner in whfch the thing 
was done. No blame attached to Air. 
Graham whatever on the score of the sub¬ 
sequent motion made by Counsel. The 
motion was a regular one, and made in 
terms of the statute. The Jury must re¬ 
member they were not above the law, h\it 
must he guided by it. There was nothing 
irregular in the prosecutor adopting pro¬ 
ceedings against them, if he thought theie 
was misconduct on their part. 

Sir,Chiu les Chambers said a few words, 
in concurrence witli what had fallen from 
the ChhSf Justice, and the Grand Jury were 
then discharged. r% 

The names of the Grand Jury are as 
follow. — 1( 

John Wedderburn, >- Esq., foreman ; 
Thomas Bernard, John Pepper, John Pol- 
lexfen, William Shottou, Patrick Stewart, 
James Fawcett, John .Buinett, Lcitock 
Robert Reid, JohtfPmin, John R. Slew- 
art, William Nitol, John Saunders, 1)£- 
vid Greenhill, James Smdry, Thomas 
Buchanan, ^George Grant, John Elpliin- 
ston, George Foibcs, Andrei lurquhar- 
son, John Thacker, John U. Snow, and 
M. Houghton, Esquires. 

The Bombay Courier states that the 
above proceedings will shortly be submit¬ 
ted by Mr. Graham to His Majesty m 
Council, and also becoitfg the subject of 
Parliamentary consideration on constitu¬ 
tional grounds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. * 

' ROBBERIX®^ 

The following letter appears in the 
Bombay Gazette of the I2th July. 

“ Since your last there have been nu¬ 
merous rubberries in all parts of the island, 
particularly in the Native Town, and 
among the houses of Europeans in th4 
vicinity of the Parell add Mazagon roads. 
Iq tfe- farmer the depredafiops committed 
hate been more extensive than could be 


readily believed, and so much aland baa 
been excited, that sepoys are hired by even 
the middling class of natives, at an ex¬ 
pense they can ill afford to defray, as 
guards to their property, and defence of 
their families, which are not now merely 
subject to plunder, but mutilation and even 
murder, the former having been copimiu 
ted on several women and children, in 
order to obtain their ornaments, and the 
latter ifpon a Banyan residing a short dis¬ 
tance from Mr. Higgs’s stables—a cir- 
cumstrffte 1 do no\ observe, that yourself 
fcor’the Editor of the Courier have noticed. 

Among the houses of European gen¬ 
tlemen, the attacks have been so systema¬ 
tic and dairtig ns to lead to a belief of the 
robbers being vvjyll organized, and possessed 
of & degree of courage not usually evinced 
by nativu burglars ; and property to a ' 
considerable amount has been carried off 
"fhey have been even so daring as to make 
uu attempt upon the hStise of the Com- 
irfitnder in-Chief, although sentries are 
posted round it, k and in one instance a 
sentry there wqs seriously hurt by a stone 
while in the Mt of loading lus musket, 
which, however, he succeeded in firing, 

« h«a the alarm being given, they retreated. 
Seveial palanquins have been stopped on 
the P«xil road, add the passengers plun¬ 
dered. 1 " 1 

“ Thepttlice have, itisnid, ascertained 
the’ numbers of robliers^ to be v$ry great, 
and to Consist of all castes and classed. 
Several of the sepoys of the extra bat¬ 
talion are supposed to have been concerned 
in some of the most duringVobberies.” 

* Bit,!. AT I'OONAII. 

We understand that the Cwil hatchelora 
at Poonali gave, on the 2Wtlf Sept., a 
splendid hall and supper to the society of 
tiut station. The house in which the en¬ 
tertainment was given arid the surrounding 
gardens were most bnlliantly illuminated, 
and the whole arrangement were in a 
style of great taste mid elegance. About 
half-past nine the company began to arrive; 
dancing soon afterwards commenced, and 
continued in the most spirited manner till 
midnight, when a summons was received 
to repair to the supper table, which was 
covered with a profusion of luxuries, and 
the chnmpagne, tobth pale and pink, was 
pronounced by the best judges to be of 
the very firsta^iality. After supper dancing 
was resuinedT and was kept up vv ith una¬ 
bated spirit 8 till half-past three, when the 
company retired, higlily pleased with the 
treat that had been prepared for them by 
$hc bachelors of the Civil Service.—-[Bom. 
Cour.^ta. 7. 

SICKNESS, 

We are sorry to say that much sickness 
has prevailed at almost all the northern 

stations. 
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station*, ft H.*»# Dragoon*, stationed 
at Kalra, % tfa* last accounts, were suf¬ 
fering much, and.out of little more than 
*00 men, upward* of 200 were in hospi¬ 
tal ; many officers from different stations 
bad been obliged to proceed to the coast 
for change of climate, and the benefit of 
the sea breesc. The deaths, we are happy 
to say, had not been numerous, but little 
general improvement can be expected to 
take place during the present month, or 
indeed to the middle of November.—[ Horn. 
Cour, Oct. 7. 


BOMBAY HAKAUl*. 

There is no class of natives which we 
have heard so universally complnined qf a* 
the Bombay hamauls. Their insolence, 
and the system of imposition which they 
fibrry on, particularly where strangers are 
concerned, are we believe notorious; hftt 
what lias led to their pre-eminence m every 
bad quality over the other hamauls of 
India we do not pretend to divine. We 
have frequently noticed, in some of the 
publications at home, immense whinmgs 
about tfie poor oppressed natives of India, 
but we believe the class of people of which 
we now bpeuk, as far us regards indepen¬ 
dence of action, mid free ami easiness 
and familiarity of address towards their 
superiors, even to those who are usually 
called their English oppressors, enjoy a 
liberty which is not granted to an English¬ 
man in liis own country, or even to an 
American in America. If a coachman in 
England is insolent, or imposes on his 
employer, the number of his coach im¬ 
mediately lends to lus discovery and punish¬ 
ment: but how is a stranger in llonilmy 
to get a casual set of bearers punished, 
however insolently they may have treated 
him, or however much they may have im¬ 
posed upon him ? lie cannot take the law 
into his own hand, which is peifcctly 
proper. He cannot, if lie makes the dis¬ 
covery of their Imd conduct at ten o’clock 
at night, detain them till morning, with¬ 
out subjecting himself to the penalties of 
the law, and how, in God’s name, is it 
possible that he can know where to apply 
to the person who has authority to confine 
them ? The hamauls are allowed to depart 
in peace, and perhaps the very next day 
they repeat the vi I lany of the day before. 
We really wish that sou.** regulations were 
framed, und not only fratndfi, but strictly 
enforced, in regard to the class of men of 
which we are now speaking. Why should 
they not lie obliged to attend at particular 
stands 1 At each of these stands a small 
police choky might be established^ and a 
copy of the regulations kept fdfUgcneral 
inspection. Such an arrangement would 
not only prevent imposition on the part of 
the hamauls, but would secure good treat¬ 
ment on the part of their employers. 'We 


are no friend* to tyranny m oppression- 
We only wish such rmridwoi to be 
adopted as will secure to tbe tiaroaul • fair 
value for his labour, at tbe aune time that 
his employer is prwnted fhwn suffering 
from the villany which is Sow every dey 
practiced upon him. If we have bad one, 
we have had a hundred complaints relative 
to the grievance we have now publicly 
noticed. The orfly system of decreasing 

tone, is the system of detecting'll. There 
i«$ho state of society so demoralizing, as 
where the slightest premeditated crime w 
allowed to pass with impunity.— [Horn. 
Cour. July 1. 

JACKAf.L HUNTIKC. 

Copy of a letter from Dharwar, Aug. 18. 
—“ Mr, Fullerton's pack, consisting of 
four couple of little beauties, was at the 
usual early hour on its way out (on the 
3d inst.) when a promising jackall was 
observed to go boldly away from the Gra¬ 
vel Fits near the new road beyond Mr. 
Eden’s house. The morning was mo't 
favourable, and the dogs “ hitting it off” 
in fine style. Wc were carried along nt 
our best speed towards the race course: 
this extensive piece of open country we 
crossed •* in no time,” and as quickly made 
through the ploughed land and marshy 
ground near Nnriniiidra. From this wc 
tinned, keeping Wa-hciton on our left, 
tjwards Mougat Common, whefe. after 
thirty minutes at our licst pace, and with¬ 
out a check, the little dags ran him to 
ground. The earths here being large, some 
delay necessarily took place; at length, 
however, the jackall finding the spot too 
hot for him (the dogs having reached his 
brush under ground), bolted, and with 
renovated courage, and evidently showing 
a perfect knowledge of tbe country, made 
straight for the extensive woods of Mullik- 
watl. These reverts are such as would 
astonish the oldest fox-hunter, and puzzle 
the best and largest pack of fox hount)s in 
England : it is therefore really wonderful 
that the little cry ran into him, and killed 
him in the gallant style they did. ’this 
was effected in twenty-five minutes, at no 
moderate pace, from the time of his bolting 
from die earths; dius making die actual 
time of running fifty-five minutes.” 

anncATioN or .cadzts. 

The following remarks on tbe debate at 
the East-India House of 25th January 
1826, appear in the Bombay Courier of 
July 2*h — 

The Hon. Proprietor’s proposition (Mr. 
Hume’s), which appeared to be brought 
forward merely for the purpose of serving 
Dr. Gilchrist, received but little support; 
and we are indited to believe that there 
are few peopK, who know any thing of 
this country, who are likely to agree wkh 
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him in opinion, ,|bpt England » tfa« beat 
plant far afanAf ausefal and practical 
sisr-wlaUga of Ulndortawaw roore particu¬ 
larly under the system ©flbstructlon em¬ 
ployed, by faf orieptilqshilQlogUj. whom H 
ippanto b«Ut oljiM to pttronw. We 
certainly think It would ultimately benefit 
the military branch of the Hon. Company's * 
service, if young men who obtained cadet* 
ships were not sent to India till they bad 
attained# maturli age than is gerfenffig 
the case^at present Two yea**, at , 

after the usual period of school education, * 
might be most usefully spent at a military 
academy, where not only much general 
and professional knowledge might be ac¬ 
cumulated, but greater experience of the 
world acquired, and probably a taste com¬ 
municated far studies and pursuits, the 
cultivation of which, in after life, might 
raise to individual eminence, and elevate 
the character and increase the efficiency of 
the public service. As to the study of 
Hindostanni, we would leave that branch 
of their education til! after their arrival in 
India, where In addition to grammars, 
dictionaries, and story-books, they will 
have an opportunity of a constant col¬ 
loquial intercourse with the inhabitants of 
the country, by which alone a practical 
and useful knowledge of any of the native 
languages is to be acquired. But the whole 
of Mr. Hume’s reasoning is founded on 
error, and on an ignorance of facts (we 
speak, at least, as far as respects Bombay), 
which Is quite unpardonable in one who 
resided so long in tills country, aud who 
pretends to take so great an interest in Its 
affairs. The assumption upon which all 
his arguments are grounded, is, that an 
univenai ignorance of Hindostanni pre¬ 
vails among the officers of the army in 
India, and that they are generally incapa¬ 
ble of communicating with the men under 
their command. Now we have no hesita- 


we allude to, 4a Ifav Hume's unaccounta¬ 
ble Ignonaoceof a$S duties of interpreters, 
in supposing that it ppt their business to 
trpt about from company to company to 
interpret between every European officer 
and every pltive officer, non-commissioned 
‘ officer, sepoy, drum-boy, or filer, of bis 
osirifrany, with whom fee might Uriah to 
have a Jew m2 n uses'; oonyairsation. The 
whole gjpeech Abounds in similar .fair 
V>cies. & 3ti respect to what Mr. Hume 
,stqtos, relative to there not being inter, 
preterqlattached to European regiments, 
we can only state that ft is now, we believe, 
three years since an officer of the above 
description has been allowed to each Eu¬ 
ropean regiment, whether King's or Com¬ 
paq's, and to each battalion of artillery, 
under this presidency; so that hts remarks 
do not apply to our tide, as the mulit are in 
the habit of saying. Dr. Gilchrist’s de¬ 
serts are no doubt great, and let him be 
rewarded with die grant of a commensu¬ 
rate pension; but it does not look well to 
see the patriotic Mr. Hume coming for¬ 
ward to support a mere job, and exposing 
bis own ignorance while he is lamenting 
die ignorance of others. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 

Aug. SI. Ham Cattle. Smith, from Liverpool. 
—28. Sarah, Milne, from the Maurtttafc— SB. 

Crown, Btlid, tarn Greenock. — 31. Alula ate, 
Johnson, from London*—Sept. 17- Hannah. Shep¬ 
herd, from London.—18- Boyne, MlUer, from 
London.—86. Recovery, Chapman, from Loodos. 
—Dorothy, Usraock, from Liverpool. 

Dtpartum. 

Sept. 3, Claremont, Homier, tat London.—13- 
Diadem, Cotgrave, for Cane sad London,—16. 
EtiiU, Smith, for Chink—Orf. I. Sarah, Milne, 
for London.—13. Crown, Baird, Cor Greenock- 


BIUTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


don In saying that such ignorance does not 
exist, at least in the army of this presi¬ 
dency. On the contrary, we believe—nay, 
we an certain, that a much more general 
and extensive knowledge,both of the Hin- 
dosteitni and Mahratta languages, prevails 
at this moment among die officers, than at 
any farmer period; and it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find one among the youngest, dial 
is of two or three years' standing, in- 
competent to hold communication with the 
sepoys, though bis languages like their 
own, might not be in the purest style of 
classical Hindostanni. The hon. proprie¬ 
tor, from assuming, as a fact, that officers 
in India are almost universally ignorant of 
tbe Hindostanni language, is led into an 
alniesf unaccountable mistake relative to 


|h».-duties of regimental interpreters, end 
wbfcdiabews that the legislators in Leeden- 
bett fSfaet still requiregg be enlightened 
>m*oy sstfcjocu 


wet still requiruM be enlightened 
ijr njbftcls connected vritb the tai- 
npcb of theseivioaiu India. What 
kJevr*. Vov-XX!!!. No.135. 


sixths. 

Aug. g. The lady of the Rev. R. V. Xasys, 
chaplain at Surat, of s son. 

Sept. 18. At Poonah, the lady of MaJ. Snodgraaa, 
utiit. com. gen., of a aon. 

28 . At Qirgaunt, the lady of Capt. Crockett, of 
s aon- 

Oet. 2. The ledy of Gspt. Maeson, regt. of at;- 
tlL, of a daughter. 


Aug. It At SL ragBara c-nurcn, un noun, 
Esq., to Ellas, teldsil" daughter of Alex. Read. 
Esq., late of the Madras civil service. 

17. At SL Mftfi Church, Poonah, Lieut. Thai, 
lldout. flth N.I., »e Miss Tighe, fourth daughter 
f the late T. Tlghe. Esq., of tiuun, county of. 
lalway, Ireland. 

Sept. 28. At St. Thomas's Churth. Mr- /«*■ 
laaewsU, of the country service, to Miss EUsstfafa 
(rooks. 

8$. urn B. Crispin, lftb N.I., to Mbs Jeaet 




,SMCIS. 

paa'a Church, Bea. Adam, 


MATHS- 

jn&s a r* * 1 * 

3 f 


Iaasrs- 

Aug. 



£Mi*af, 



Ariatii, lnielkgenee.»~Ceylfm. 



Qt&mUm, 
scant in Him 
of the, late Wm. 
kpjnb.pnly of 


CM fa 

Rqptote, • 

At, AlfBandonu+tlw R»v. Antonio Joseph do * 
m UB MUn t of Vjpsa- v 


cmi Arroucrangse. 


* 4 ?. ^P*? r, ^ l ? > . t ‘ 6a ^ 1 *^*‘ * esuSItoment,' 

V* At ftqjfeota, Lkut Nmaimot*0d regt. L. C. ^ 


-It 


ARRIVAL OF THE NEW RECORDER. 

The H. C. Ship Man/uis of Camden 


\*. At PoHeaH. SheftAJrastt, third drfof Oha*. 

Ducat, Cmki M.Di, cmHiugfoii. «* . . . ^ _• _ -,_- 

*iA4AdyA^Mart»deSo!!5rWdt#heUte M*™®* »t ^."ang- ft®» England, 
Mr Miguel dTum^eSotiu, KaJflht of in© moat Stii oti board Sir John Qwidgf, Re- 
Honourable did Ancient Order of Christ. «fc er c f the “ Incorporated Settlements.” 

**■ Ct ?** 8 * ed ^ ' We have now therefore a speedy prospect 

yoyngeat ion of the Rev. Joseph Laurie. °* having a competent court of justice es 

W A At Baroda, Lieut. J. Hawke*. 80th tablished in tliia island.—[Ang. C'/tron. 
B.NJ. Aug. 17. 

7> At Malligaum, of fever, Lieut. H. L. \ It tor, ___ 

Mill N.I. 


11. At .Surat, of fever, Matilda, eldest daughter 
of the late Colonel Mordon, formerly of ll.M.'a 
With ragt. 

17. At Sat tint, Richard B. Knys, son of Assist. 
4>urg. M. T. Kaye, of this establishment. 

XI, At Hoonoh, John Dodd, Ksq., late quart, 
mast, of H.M.'s 2(lth rcgt. 

Lately. At Vesdekhuust, In Pends, O. A. Mal- 
nolm, ksq., of theBinnbay civil service, attached 
to the mission under Col. Macdonald to the court 
of Persia. 




SIR HUDSON um». 

We have great pleasure iu announcing 
the arrival of Mnj. Gen. Sir Hudson 
Lowe, K. C. B., on the Staff of this Is¬ 
land, arcompunied hy his Aid-de-Camp, 
Lieut. Delaney. Sir Hudson Lone em¬ 
barked in the II. C. ciuizer Antdope, 
which tailed fiotn Bombay on tlw 9th 
Aug., and anchored in these roods yester¬ 
day morning. At II o'Ciock the Maj. 
Gen. landed under appropriate salutes 
from the ship and the garrison, and Mas 
received with the usual honours. 

We have also the satisfaction of notify¬ 
ing the arrival, on the 17th inst. of the 
Palmira, having on board the head-quar¬ 
ters of II. M. 78th Uegt., under the com¬ 
mand of Lieut. Col. Lindsay .—[Ceylon 
Gas. Aug , 30. 


At a Council held at the King's house at 
Colombo, this 19th day df Aug. 18S6— 
Present, His £xc. .the Governor in 
Council. 


TRADE. 

Hie visit of the Hon. Company’s direct 
ships to out port this season has given an 
impulse to commetcc in such branches of 
it os embrace articles suited to the market 
of China; and been productive of much 
advantage to the Chinese merchants gene¬ 
rally, by aflbrding them an opportunity of 
disposing of all the produce which re¬ 
mained on hand at the departure of the 
junks. It is much to he regretted that 
free permission is not granted to these 
ships to touch here at all times on their 
outward voyage. To any one at all ac¬ 
quainted with the locality of Singapore, 
it will at once appear evident bow little 
danger or difficulty is incurred by such a 
deviation from the common track up the 
China sea $ and the dilatoriness of dispatch 
from Canton which the direct ships are 
invariably subjected to, is so great AS to 
render the loss of time of no con*«duedcfe 
whatever. On the contrary, Wfjm of 
opinion that a short delay here Mould be 
beneficial a> it would tend much to the 
healthiness of the crews, many of whom 
fall vietims to the climate at die noxious 
season of the year in which they commonly 
arrive at China. 

We feel assured that were the subject 
properly represented, and the benefit winch 
Singapore would derive from such an 
intercourse made known to the Court pf 
Directors, they would be prevailed 1 upon 
to abolish a restriction equally impolitic as 
useless.— [Ibui. 

SIR RALPH RICE. 


This day, pursuant * to his Majesty's' 
command, signified by a despatch from 
the Right Hon. the Secretary of State, the 
Hon. Maj. Gen. Sir Hudson Lowe, 
K. C. B., was swofti in 1 Member of His 
Majesty's Council in Ceylon, and took his 
seat at the Board next to die Hun. die 
Chief Justice, under n satete afeeleven 
guns. IP 

By H» Excellency's command, 

(ffignsd) John Bourn y, 
CHj f Sire, to Gib. 


On Monday, the SHdi instant, Sir Italph 
Rice arrived from Bombay, in the H. C- 
Ship, Duchess of Athol, and landed in die 
course of the day under the usual wfute. 
Sir R. we understand pays our settlement 
hut a short visit, and returns almost imme¬ 
diately by way of Penang.—[&>t£. Chron. 
Aug. 31. 

XtSUWjT TO SIAM. 

Captain Burpe^ envoy to die Court of 
Siam, has returned from Baobab, in die 

Guardian, 



Guardian, We able$«fift*l#l a «i yi (ii^ into* in 

regret oar insfcfiity to present our reedars antMr^sptt of m#%al^ mulv, 
with any official details Of #s Begociations period. vOrat prshu drilFfSf arrired.|Vom 
with the Sbitnsw Cagrt; these will pro- Mandar, iaCeleW, qq|sho haaprdbeeded 
bakly appesrtirtt ftSfe Gttxrrtmrnt Go- up die «tiw»»*'Tw fiwwntef tif this 
telle of C«l$$e, 9» restitution of the vessel reports, that,' inLeoosequence of the 
King of Keda, which, we believe, was the ^ renewal of ipiUIitlli (he 

principal object of die mission, has not Dutch IjmixerS npu on the* 

been obtained* but, we understand that coast, ana iuriiii^ faid iwiliMh 
some arrangements have been ent <7<*D l l|ffc. culty t(dft he Mceged their vigdknce. Sbvet 
respecting custom-duties, wbichara ral Itoota had Attempted to come away, 

to prove of benefit to commerced Thel|r widiouwsuccess; and a fleet nfiabout forty 
tension of the native trade by the junks, velsel vof tiro largest site, had been obliged 
between this port and Slam, by which our to put-bach, having encountered sotno^pf 
manufactures are introduced into the the Dutch cruisers.— [Ibid. * < 

country, at so cheap a .rate, and in such 


abundance, renders, in our opinion, the 
establishment of a more direct intercourse, 
conducted in European vessels, a less de¬ 
sirable object than it was previous to the 
establishment of Singapore. It is well 
known that the large profits obtained by 
the junks on their import cargoes, at this 
place, and the cheapness of British manu¬ 
factures here, enable them to rompeto with 
us in the Siamese market, in the disposal 
of our own commodities, and, in many in¬ 
stances, to sell these articles at lower prices 
that) would pay the British raercliant, even 
if the goods were imported direct from 
England. Unless, therefore, British ves¬ 
sels are admitted to trade at a very reduced 
rate of charges, and the merchant secured 
from the constant interference of the Go¬ 
vernment officers, the European trade with 
Siam pan never prosper; and, indeed, all 
hopes.of success have already been aban¬ 
doned by those who have lately been en- 
gogedin it, and whose experience renders 
them tfcngttst judges on the subject. 

His awmesc Majesty, we understand, 
honoured Captain Burney with a second 
audience before his departure. The Guar¬ 
dian has also brought down presents of 
sugar, tin, &c., in return for those pre¬ 
sented by the envoy, on his arrival in the 
country. The Siamese, although wise 
enough to preserve an amicable relation¬ 
ship with our Government, are not suffi¬ 
ciently acquainted with our power, and 
have even the presumption to think that 
we are afraid of offending them. Their 
obstinacy, regarding Keda, is sufficient 
proof of this feeling; and, it would be 
well to undeceive diem, in case of any 
future aggression, or interference with 
the. states on die Malayan peninsula, who 
consider themselves now, in a manner, 
placed udder the protection of the British 
Government— {Ibid. 


buoois trahvs. 

He season for these tmfcrs having now 
set in, their non-arrival 9 excited much 
anxietyikmottgal the Chinese dealers in Uiis 
utdimnh^Mio are, id consequence; un- 


WAR IK CEI.EBIS. 

We have not been able .to obtain any, 
authentic intelligence regarding die pro¬ 
gress of the war in Celebes. It appears, 
from the native accounts, that the Dutch, 
from their small force, are compelled to 
act solely on the defensive, and continued 
shut tip in the forts of Macassar and Boeli- 
comltii, die vicinity of which places have 
so recently been the scenes of active war¬ 
fare, and cost thu Dutch so much blood 
and ti ensure to maintain. It is reported 
that the Java Government purpose aban¬ 
doning their possessions in the island of 
Celelies entirely. The measure we would 
consider, under present circumstances, to* 
be one of sound policy.—- [Ibid. 

navigation or the straits or mat-acca. 

The importance of our possessions, Hitd 
the ascendancy which the late treaty has 
given us in these straits, render any infdr. * 
motion which mny prove beneficial to the' 
navigation of them highly useful and in¬ 
teresting, and we have much pleasure )h 
publishing the following remarks and di¬ 
rections, regarding the passage from Ma¬ 
lacca to this port. These are from the 
notes of Cap). Rous, and the officers of 
H.M. Ship Rainbow, and may be relied 
on as correct. 

“ In beating up against a southerly 
wind, it is recommended to commanders 
of ships to stand further in shore on the 
Malay coast, dun Mr. Horsburgh approve*' 
of. I n his cImu t he delineates an extensive 
bank from Formqaa^oint to Pulo Piaang, 
running parallel ^Hhe shore at the dis¬ 
tance of four or fivt^ffiles,, and directs ships 
not to approach the Malay peninsula under 
twelve fathoms. The line of approxhna-, , 
lion here appears to be quite erroneous,- 
and ships may stand in with perfect safety 
within two miles of the beach, any 
to tbe north of Pulo Pisapg, By •fbU 
meaQs advantage is taken of the ftdfe which '■ 
is wcakjpl irregular in die common track 
of ships. , , * j 

On ^aching Singapore slants, if a ves¬ 
sel ig n liable to weather Bam Island, with 
the wind from the southward, she should 

2 f 2 bear 



400 Asiatic InteUigenct.^Mtddc^ fnMn,—Persia. Lftgaifcg; 

and trmsore, % mM^mArnO* tifti* 
oa*{Vc«[ n ~ *« v 

lb# Dpt* l»dwHhdre*%;ag»*at wt 
of their forte* Aom*| Grf*nl , rad the 
Queen of Bout, ta»?adklntoge of ’the 
circumstance, hdiwJSi'fa trlih 
ffm force, and h waa mrtd the Dutch 
would be cupelled that bland. 

“ We know not," observes the writer of 
from which the above account h 
what troops are coming Awn 
_ i, but if five or six thousand men do 
arrive in a few weeks, twenty thousand 
will not save Java, for every mile the in¬ 
surgents advance, their strength increases. 


®!%frast1©5ar»! 

fraud —fa,and expeditious for veSaels un- 
000 to* hurthen, hvt for ships of a kmr 
•ba it is too nanmwjuid' confined. The 
enCnmoa of the passage bears E. N. S. 
Am idfli rnld on either 

side, the only dmmmmm'* twjq^isthom 
bank on the awlK^Rp^ Mer clearing 
the narrowband openly Stags jfr%e har¬ 
bor, steer along Trum^a Ifumbamrecf, a 
cable’s length off, and when wdr to th$ 
southward, edge away fat the ancboragC 
4Elw passage above described waa effect¬ 
ed With success by H.M.S. Rainbow, the 
first' vessel that has ever come through 
intentionally. The William Parker (a free 
trader), passed through by mistake some 
time ago, antMt was generally considered 
a very dangerous experiment. The enter- 
prize of Copt. Rous has, however, establish¬ 
ed its practicability; and these notes and 
observations, which were taken with great 
care, will render the passage easy and 
safe for future navigators. In these opera¬ 
tions, we understand that Capt. Rous was 
ubly assisted by Mr. Bernard, agent to 
Lloyd’s, who came in the Rainbow from 
Malacca, and whoso practical knowledge 
of the straits and islands, made his sugges¬ 
tions and information highly useful, in ex¬ 
ploring this unfrequented track.— [Ibid. 


Jttalacca. 

Civil APPOINTMENT. 

Samuel Curling, Esq., late of the Bencnolcn 
service, to he provisional member of council and 
resident of Malacca. * 


Jletfprlantr* jftn&ia. 

We insert the following from a London 
paper, but without much faith in its authen¬ 
ticity: 

Ine following disastrous account has 
been received from Batavia, under date the 
9th of October. 

About the lstof Oct., a battle took place 
between the Dutch forces, commanded by 
General Van Geen (who is second in 
command, and next^jv Get). De Kock, 
who is 'Lieutenani-llllprnor and Com- 
mander-ht^Chief) anerffie insurgents, covff 
mended by Djupo Nagoro, in person, and 
^we lament to add, that the Dutch forces 
'were totally annihilated, and the General 
only saved hit Kflfcy hiding himself. He 
returned to Sainarang without a single 
follower. The battle was fbugbt between 
Solo and Samarang; the greateuLcon&ter- 
'Jihtion prevailed at the latter plade. When 
raj account came away, every exertion was 
Waking for the re.r.oval of property, 

’ BtUmbang, on the coast of Sumatra, 
wjiich caused the Dutch so much blood 



Urceia. 

THE WAX. 

The Algemeine Zcitung contains an ar¬ 
ticle, dated St. Petmburgli, January 17, 
which gives some intelligence respecting 
the operations in Georgia. It appears that 
the Persians have entrenched themselves 
in the impenetrable ravines and defiles of 
their frontier, and consequently hostilities 
must be suspended till the return of spring, 
when the war will be renewed with great 
vigour on the part of Russia, unless a 
peace, in the meantime, should be con¬ 
cluded through the mediation of England. 

The following is taken from a 0jb JPb- 
tersburgh paper of January 

On the [8th (84th) December, General 
Yermoloff, falling back from the proyifKe 
of Scheken to the riverAiazan (in Kafc^ia), 
sent to Tiftis a part of the troops r‘~"‘ 
companied him, and with the 
effected hit junction with, the 
turned near the villages of TefiHy and 
Gogami, under the command of Lieut. 
General Prince Eristoff. 

A party of Lesghis and mountaineers, 
who had been plundering in Kaketia, fear¬ 
ing the punishment which they merited, 
had placed themselves in ambush near-the 
village of Tchary, on an eminence atiNfetki 
Zakataly, surrounded by steep modhtafas, 
and covered with forests; depending*) the 
strength of their position, they persevered 
in their disobedience till the arrival of 
General Yermoloff, when they changed 
their minds. The Elders of Tchary waited 
on the General, and asked pardon for their 
crime. They restored the prisoners they 
had taken, gave hostages chosen from the 
best families, and engaged to ami away 
the mountaineers whom they had invited 
to join them, and to indemnify the-inha¬ 
bitants of Kaketia fbr the injury they had 
done them. 

General Yermoloff, granting in the name 
of the Emperor the pardon they solicited, 
has ordered threnode tuTTOundhqf their 
village to be raWown, in order*) Vender 
the acorns to it’more easy fbr the tr oop s. 

Tranquillity prevails on the frontiers of 
, Persia. 





which attacked one of 

witfi|aB«r 
tosapt* 
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IB repulsed 
tatniUr et- 
IdNi has gone 
4s the bridge of 
Konpopemisk^tp be.heUer able to protect- 
Die banks of the A rases. Towards die 
Steppe ef Meugtis the inspection pf 
frostier is coniided to the detacfat»fN:~ 
Colonel Miatcbenko, placed near the- 1 
of Djavet and on the Koura. 


€f»e Wettiatt ©ulf. 

Accounts froip the Persian Gulf, brought 
by the H. C. cruiser Nautilus, mention 
that the Imaum of Muscat bad continued 
to seize the -Vessel* and property of the 
Shiek of Buahire, hut no fighting had 
taken place. It is said the presence of our 
Resident at Butbire is the sole cause of 
his refraining from attacking the place. 

The Imaum has also announced his 
intention of sending a frigate and small 
vessel of war to blockade the mouth of the 
Euphrates, until the demand of a lack 
and twenty thousand piastres made by him 
on the Bussorah chief is complied with. 
Undoes not, however, interfere with Eu¬ 
ropean vessels. 

In^ other respects the gulf is nearly 
<|t$£f; there being nothing more than 


a 


fighting among the chiefs on the 
ilan side as usual.— [Bom. Gaz. Oct. 4. 


$t* &£letMU 

RXGIMBXTAL LIBRARIES. 

General Order by the Governor in Council, 
dated 31st dug. 1826. 

The Hon. Court of Directors having 
most indulgently and liberally sent out 
hftts to form a Regimental Library for 
i&rBti Helena artillery and infantry, the 
ttmtaanding officers of those corps will be 
' particularly careful to see that the following 
regulations are rigidly attended to. 

Regulations for the Regimental Libra¬ 
ries of the St. Helena artillery and 
infimtiy. 

1st. A suitable room 





library, oho for the 
Other fur the books 
Ubrarlati 

the iaUsr to 
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books ip it 
book 
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expepie of 
subscription. 


book-eras# wm be in the 



not in user the 
pr in Ufe. The 
of the former, 
'nihoo^lodk, 
aacettafo lf the 
it register, ss ho 
carried out of toe 


assist In dsthyini 
Ike. it is proposed 3 
ve-pence per moattri 
be stopped from each soldier, who f 
himself of the opportunity afforded far In¬ 
struction and arausementj'jirae HtbriU, 
at settling time, will fu§||n the captains 
of companies with lists orstibscriben, the 
amount of whose subscription they will 
atop, and pay to the treasurer of the regi¬ 
mental fund. 

6tli. The librarian is held reSlpdfeflble 
that no man is found there In a state of 
intoxication; that smoaking is not allowed 
in it; that those who attend are particu¬ 
larly clean in their persons and dreas, and 
orderly in their behaviour; and that none 
shall disturb others by reading aloud, un¬ 
less by the concurrence of all present. The 
officer on guard will attend to any report 
tiie librarian makes to him on the subject. 

7th. Any man defacing a book will be 
stopt the value of it by the captain of bis 
company. 

8th. A record book will be kept, in 
which will be entered the rise and progress 
of the library, with a list of donor* of 
books, which will be received from effi. 
“vers, non-commissioned officera,and others. 
The whole to be under the management 
of the Committee of die regimental fund, 
who will meet annually, on the first Mon¬ 
day of December, to inspect the books, &c., 
and to record their observations thereon. 
This book, with the librarian's register, 
will be laid before the Commander-in-chief 
at the half-yearly inspections. 


MILITARY AVrOntTMIKTS AJCD PROMOTIONS. 

Agra 15, 109H—Bd-Llnit. G. MeUis, St. llslsm 
iiUL, to be Ist-Hgut., v. Dssfonntaln migarn. 



to be SM-Uenbof attfiL, v. 


sad T. B. 


si til 

Cadets. An 

MelUs prom. ___ 

and book-cased# M# * 1 

**srr»* ™* in ? mtal Kho ° l *»“- ^c/SlSffto'ta sd-Beot.of 

tor tone appointed librarian. artIUery. 

2d. The mom to be furaUhed with }r*!tSr 

tables abd forms*#*sufficiently lighted gffi* 0 ***** 

until nine o’clock at night, for the accom- - - ** -- —- 

- aods t i o n of such men as era prevented by 
doty or employment during the day. A 
catalogue of the books to be always on 

lihmrien wul keep a register of 
t he.ae e& wfao attend, with proper columns s 


JlUff. 31 .—*a-L.ieui. junrauu, ui ow IHM 

tB., to be ltt-Ueut., v. Meade dee,; dtor.i 

H. Cole Permitted, at &» own 
request, toTeure from service «* s^itatsd show- 
aaee granted after expiration of Sf ysar*. 

Lieut. Jas. Bamutt; tote eapti, v. Cole resigned. 
Bos. M. 0 *C<iBiiorto be lleut., v. fisneott prom. 
Cadet Bond to be tiu., v. 

OBSERVATORY. 



4QJ Asiatic Intelligence,—St. Helena. [MAwit, 

oMtuvATomv ax Lanosa tinx. laid on a bed' oMntn^OOiVetfiww.thn 
11&fotH^on'MoiworiiVOb«emlof]r level of the ocean; b|it, I Check tbk »* 
on Ladder tfill Was laid on tbe 13th Sep- fowl desire, I cannot, hOW«w, *e<Wn 
tember last, by Hie Governor, Brig. Gen. from expressing myaonguiae-expectation. 
Walker, in presence of a large assembly, that it will be a sohhK at present, et in¬ 
undvr a rpyal salute from a. brigade Of tellectual amusemenfwnd instruction, /and 
gtn)s, and a/cu dejmlxajBllve St. Helena a seminary of great consequence to tbe. 
regiment. Upon this occasion the Cover- rising generation. I shall tbeiefore hatl 

nor delivered tbe folkwing address_ tbe completion of tbe St. Helena ebserva- 

Ladies and Gentlemen * 1 cannot suffer tea as tbe precursor of an important *er- 

thfe present occasion to pass without ad. jjHLto tlie present and to future times, 
dressing a few words to those, who have jjpost of you, (I speak to tlwgentlemen 
honoured this ceremony with their pro*? or the Institution,) entered the service, or 
Hence; hut more particularly to the gen- left your native country, at an early period 
tlotncn who are members of tlie Military of life, and before you could have od- 
Inftitution. A society under this title, vanced far in the cultivation of science, 
has been established with a view to pro- ®y tlie instruments and books with which 
mote individual and mutual improvement, the institution is supplied, yon have it in 
to assist in revising and prosecuting such your puwer to refresh and improve your 
studies, as were left from necessity unfi- minds in those bruuches of study, in 
nished' nt home.—Some instruction in which you have formerly tyj^n engaged, 
mathematics is a necessary branch of ini- Tlie munificence of the Company has al- 
htarv education, and is absolutely requisite ready furnished the observatory with some 
to fwtn the character of an otKcer. To excellent instruments, by the aid of whicb, 
every gentlemau in private life, tins know- you will lie enabled to make easy and rapid 
ledge is an ornamental, a gratitying, and progress in a-tronomy and natural pbilo- 
a useful accomplishment. One great sophy; and we cannot doubt that these 
object of tlie institution therefore, is to which may still lie necessary, will be 
promote tbe study of mathematics, both provided by the same spirit of liberality, 
pure and mixed. The object is not to Many of you are already conversant with 
fatigue tbe mind by intense application ; these sciences, and I am well assured that 
but to afford an opportunity of becoming you will feel pleasure in imparting your 
gradually familiar with the sciences, and knowledge to others. You will become 
of rendering them tbe paths of amusement the instructors of each other. Well regu- 
and recreation. Although mathematical lated minds rise far superior to the mean- 
instruction must form the basis of nil the ness of jealousy, or the contracted idea of 
sciences, yet them are other liberal arts to selfish appropriation, 
which tlie members of tlie Institution will The subjects of scientific investigation 
direct their attention. The number of are lioundless; but, although I would not 
young gentlemen who have enrolled their propose to limit your researches, I would 
mimes in tlie Military Institution, and tlie recommend that they should be directed 
zeal with which tliey prosecute their stu- in the discovery of truth, through the sure 
dies, afford at once a convincing proof, means of experiment and induction, ra * 
that its beneficial eifects arc duly appre- tlicr than by fanciful and theoretical apw. 
cinted, and will demonstrate that it is culatious. The presumption und rashness 
capable of producing many advantages to of man, in endeavouring to ascertain how 
tlie public. the world lias originally been fanned, has 

lie situation of St. Helena naturally attempted what was most probably above 
suggested the pursuit of astronomy. The his power to solve; but by investigating 
elevation of the island, its insular advan- attentively the mineral productions and thq., 
tagesf the general clearness of the ntmos- organic remains with winch we are our- *, ? 
phere, and being the resort of tlie mariner rounded on this island, some very important 
in his intercourse between most of the operations of nature might lie discovered 
regions of tlie earth, poiq|fd it out as a which would neither be devoid of interest 
place eminently suited fi^pbserving tlie nor of utility. It is only by the united 
heavenly bodies. The suggestion was en- ^efforts of different observers in diffbrent 
adopted by tlie Hon. Court *pnrts of the world, that a mass of facts 
Of DSmors. In the liberal spirit with will be collected and a rational aMene 
*Wch they nourish the pursuits of science, formed, grounded as it Irerc on deSStoa- 1 
they sanctioned the section of this edifice, stration, and resting on a more certain 
at their expenm. Iffcill he the first build- basis than mere theory and speculation, 
ing that has hben erected in Ibis part of It should be tbe object of every society, 
the world, fpr purposes purely scientific. however small, to contribute their mite to 
It would be easy to indulge, and, per- general improvement, and the advancement 
haps it would be excusable to indulge, in of science. , , 

the agreeable anticipation of tlie advan- The St. Helena thisci latery is intended 
l£ges about to be derived from an observe- fo promote the cultivation of astronomy, 
lory, the foundation of which has been Geography and navigation depend Woc h 

upon 
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upoathirtcieiueL andlutbrirtuhi, asatst ftndferyegi wMms for the success find per- 
aatnmoAy. It Is cbicifiy t»y toysgesof mancrrcy of the St Helena observatory, 
groat «ngth, flat m morepwftct know- 
lidgehaabeehacdritaudof Various parts of 

tbe earth, end ISKring navigator in «**m «o«*rv. 

guided In by observing ^^This society has berivestablished for the 

tbe heavenly bodies. You have already nliefof the 

had the pleasure of perfortning an impqr- island, in si'ekt^p inflrodty, hr 

taut service to navigators, by assisting- distress; they ct^MWOTrto a consolidated 
them in correcting their chronometers, ud fund, at the rate d?*!nt shillings per year, 
in return, several very intelligent cclb for each full grown person, and three shil- 
mandere have afforded you valuable scimH Ungs per year for each child under fifteen 
tide information. When this building'is yean of age. *>' A portion of the fund ia 
finished, the nftitual assistance and inter- appropriated to the education of tbe cWU- 
conrsc will become more intimate and dren of the subscribers. Loans are, like* 
more eitended. It may not be necessary wise, made to individuals, to the extent of 
to stimulate your love of science by placing* £30, at,five per cent, interest., 'Jfhe sOfcipty 
before you the example of others; but is under the patrol iagc of the Governor and 
jour exertions tffhy lie animated by the re- Council, and also managed by a board., 
collection that St. Helena was selected and At a general meeting of the Society, 

\ isited, for astronomical purposes, by Hal- held at the church, Janies Town, on the iDth 
ley, Cbok, ana Maskelyne. It was here October last, at which the Governor and 
that Hatley, from the moisture that col- Council, os patrons and trustees, rmifcd: 

looted on the glasses of his instruments a report of a Committee was read, where- 

during his observations, entered on a course in it is stated, as a proof of the good likely 
of experiment* with regard to evaporation, to be derived from this institution, that 
from which lie formed his rational theory there were then 640 subscribers, 280 above, 
on springs. and 360 under fifteen years of age. The 

Great exertions are at present making subscriptions amounted, for the preceding 
to promote astronomical science in the twelve months, to .£133. 7s. Twenty sp- 
southern hemisphere. The splendid nn- plications had been made for assistance, 

tional observatory now erecting at the Cope of which only four had been rejected, 

of Good Hope, will serve you ns a model, Twenty children received education atlho 
and without comparing small tilings with expense of the society, 
great, mutual advantage may be derived The Governor then addressed the meet- 
froin simultaneous though unequal exer- mg. In the course of bis observations to die 
tions. The atmosphere may lie favourable subscribers, on the subject of education, he 
in one place for observation, while it may expressed himself As follows <r 
not be So in another; but you will always “ Another proof of that fitness is shown 
look up ‘to this national institution as a by your desire to appropriate part of your 
guide,'_ r subscriptions to the purpose of educating 

We owe a large debt of obligation to your offspring at the excellent schools pro- 
the Astronomer Royal at die Cape, the vided by tlie beneficence of the Hon, Com- 
Rev. Mr. Fallow*. He has not' only pany, and by that class of inhabitants who 
furnished us with the plan of this ohser- are more wealthy than yourselves, to whom 
votory, but with much useful and in- your gratitadc is justly dne. It is not 
teresting information. He is ready, from merely reading and writing diat is taught 
a genuine devotiftn artd respect for science, in these school*. The* children arc, like- 
to jurist in in rightly applying those rules wise, instructed in a stilffjpore important 
tbatlead to astronomical truth. It will be matter, namely, their duty to God qpul 
of great importance to the gentlemen of man. The knowledge and practice of thesh < 
this institution to cultivate with the Rev. duties form die most^jMcntial part of! edgju. 
Mr. Fallows a dose intercourse and cor- cation both for die ricfi and poor. I.wooM, 
respondence. His observations will throw therefore, wish lafimpress upon you, that U 
light on subjects with which you cannot is much in your gbovrer to i mp rove your 
yet be familiar, and by his advice you may gbildren in this Inowledge awjrtiuly, al- 
regulate your severer studies. It is not mough you may not tag erty 
fabMqy that 1 should explain to you the read or write. This is to be done cbfflyy 
advantage* of stoKy; but experience al- by your example, by showing a proper re- 
lows me to say, that its advantages are felt verence to tbe sabhatiHfey, ted other,f' 
from infancy to old «j& - Cicero observes: ligious duties; particularly in^four i ^ 

** it. nourishes the youthful windit de- attendance at church, and by warning 1 . ^ , 
lights tbe old it adorns prosperity; is a against idleness and bad compggy, T& 
comfort and consolation in adversity; it great enemy of mankind, die ae4n, j« 
dwell* with us at home, and is easily car- always ready to find work for Idle hands 
rind abroad; accompanflb us, and con- to do. But it is not only to your children 
verses whims in solitude and retirement.'' that you may, thus prove ngful, You 
I shall rfadude ty offering my sincere b*ve it In your power to do much good to 

those 
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those of your companion* and neighbours! 
who hove not no ■yet perceived tlie necea* 
«ty of'following your example, in becom¬ 
ing subscribers to this excellent institution, 
at of lodging a part of their earnings in 
the' Savings Bank. You should point out 
to them, that however strong and healthy 
they may fed at present, a time may come 
when they may be unable to work, and 
Hbey will then lament in vain, that they 
have foolishly spent the whole of their 
earnings instead of laying by a small por¬ 
tion for a period of need. 

“ I have spoken to you in the name of 
myself and colleagues, with the earnest- 
Demand sincerity of a friend anxious for 
your happiness. Consider what I have 
said only as a stimulus for further exer¬ 
tion, ana asran excitement never to forget 
the Unties you owe to yourselves, as mein. 


hers of this aodety, and to the community 
at,large. ‘A new era has dawned. You 
hite an opportunity by industry, care, and 
prudence, of imppMMlg your condition, 
and of increasing tiu^pomforta of life." 

A vote of thank* then passed to the 
Governor and Council, for jheir liberal 
patifonoge, support, and paternal regard for 
this society, which owed its improved state 

the unwearied and successful exertions 
__ the existing Government, to promote 
the happiness, comfort, and respectability, 
of the lower class of inhabitants." 

The treasurer laid his accounts before 
the meeting, by which it appeared that the 
.funds of the society amount to £1439 
16s. lid.— viz. £1298 4s. Od. in bonds 
bearing interest—and £141 12s. lid. in 
cash. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Seju. 14, 1826. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.] ns. A*. Rs. As. [Sell 

Pram. 27 0 Remlttable loan G per ct.S8 0 Prem. 

Disc. 0 M Five per ct.Loan. 1 0 Dac. 

Prem. 0 4 News per cent. Loan* 0 Upar. 

Rate* of Exchange. 

On London, 6 months’ sight, 2s. to 9s. Id. per Sicca 
Rupees. 

On Madras, 90 days ditto, 02 to OG Sicca Rupees 
per 100 Madras Rupees. 

On Boo 1 bey, ditto, 98 Sicca Rupees per loo Bom¬ 
bay Rupees. 

Shares—Prem. S.200 to 5,400. 

Madras, Srjit. 20, 1826. 

’ Government Securities. 

Six per cenudwal Remltuble Loon. 

At the Rate of SuUtcrlpt .; viz. 350 
Madras R*, per 336 Sa. Rs. .28) Prem. 


At a Rate prevailing among Mcrrhants 
and Brokers In buying and selling Pub. 
Uc Securities, viz. 10U& Madras Rs., per 


100 Sa. Its. 


•20} Prem. 


Fi ve per cent. Bengal Unremlltable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs., per 335 Sa. Rs. . | Prem. 

At the Rat# prevailing among Merchants 
and Broken in buying and selling Pub¬ 
lic Securities, viz. 100} Madias Rs., per 
lUOSa. Rs...... . 2 } Disc. 


Bombay, Oct. 7, 1826. 

A Five per cent. Loan open. 

Exchange. 

On London, at 0 months' sight. Is. 9d. per Rupee. 
On Calcutta, at 80 days' sight, 102 Bom. Rs. per 
100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 90 Bom. Rs. per 100 
M i dl U Hfie v * ’ 

tV-i t 


Postscript to Asiatic intelligence. 

w> 

.Bombay Cewjicrt to the 7th October Hcuzada. Their object was supposed to 
ve been received}, they state that the be, apprehension of the exposure ofttedp 
X ? nny . ,,ad ® #e11 * u 8®ented by two ceptions they had been practising on the 
re 8 u J cnte * These papers con- king, to whom they had reported tliat tlie 



hit Burman Sfoaraty. The Enterprise 
«1«> brought tawltcks on merchants’ ac- 
®*unts. Tree money, it is said, was raised 
■ jSjf ®«noeso with great difficulty. 

„ The following is an extract from the 
Gotvmmrni Gazette of Sept. 11: 

’ , Burmese authorities at Rangoon 
red, it is said, to dissuade Mr, 
Crawfurd from going to Ava, as it would 
1. be sufficient to meet the Woongbee at 


. ----- cor apvaon 

in the puma steam-vessel. He wot ac¬ 
companied by Lieut. Chester, Dr. Stuart, 
Lieut. Coxe, Lieut. De Montmorency, 
Mr. Judson, end Dr. Wellich, and Capt, 
Crawfurd, the commander of the Diana, 
The escort was composed of twenty J|rc 
men of H .M. 87}h M«gt., and fifteen tnen 
ofthe38tli Madras N. I., all picked .Add 
steady men, and equipped in' the hand¬ 
somest manner. * • 1 . 1 
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VRi CllRSiNCY or THE CAPS OT a OOP HOPS. 
(Printed by ordet of tke Jfoiueof Cfaqunons.) 


Extract of « letter from Mr. Secretary 

Herries to Mr. WiUitim Horton, dated 

Treasury Chambers, IStb May 1826. 

Hie Lords Commissioners of his I ~ 
jetty's Treasury having had under t 
consideration the petition of the freeholders 
and inhabitants of Cape Town, which ac¬ 
companied your letter oF the 1st February 
1826, and also several other papers trans¬ 
mitted to their Loid>>hips by the direction^ 
of Earl Bathurst, or addressed to thtni 
by parties having an interest in tbe rate at 
which the paper rix dollar has been made 
exchangeable at the Cape of Good Hope 
for British metallic money by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s Order in Council of the 23d March 
1825; I am coimunnJtd to convey jp 
you, foi the information of Karl Bathurst, 
the obseivatimisand opinion of ihcii I oid- 
ships tlieietipon. 

Before my Louis nclccrt moie parti¬ 
cularly to the icanons for which they must 
refuse to admit the validity of the objec¬ 
tions urged hv any of the parties w ho re¬ 
monstrate against the measure adopted by 
(bN Board, they think it right to iccall the 
attention of Earl Bulhuist to the pnnciplc 
on which that measure «a> founded, and 
the object it wu» intended to accomplish: 
it was part of a general measure for re¬ 
forming the ciiriency of all the colonies, 
liy the gradual introduction of British 
silver money, as the basis and standard of 
the circulation in all of them. As a pre¬ 
liminary step to this operation, it was ne¬ 
cessary to fix the rate's at which the various 
existingt^pnencics, both metallic and pa¬ 
per, in tke several colonies, should be ex¬ 
changee! fa the coin to be introduced. 

The currency of the Cape of Good 
Hope consisted chiefly of colonial rix dol¬ 
lars, a paper not convertible into coin at 
the will of the holder, and not subject to 
Any special obligation of payment or re¬ 
demption ; the valuation of which in Bri¬ 
tish money is the subject of the represen¬ 
tations now under consideration. The 
object of the British government was to 
make these paper rix dollars convertible 
into the silver money to be introduced 
iato the circulation of the Cap*, at the 
fair cwKnt value *f the paper, and at no 
other. It was not the purpose or intention 
of the Treasury to pay off this colonial 
paper-money as a debt due by Great Bri¬ 
tain to the colony. There existed no just 
claim upon Great Britain for such a pagv 
miilit. The debt represented by the paper 
Wes purely colonial, contracted and ex¬ 
pended for colonial purpores, and therefore 
not • charge upqn the public funds of this 
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country. But fi* the sake of rAnedying. 
the inconvenience*occasioned to the colony 
by the fluctuating value and increasing de¬ 
preciation of this paper currency, thf 
Treasury thought it right that the mother 
country should make the sacrifice Of pro¬ 
viding such a quantity of metallic money 
as might be necessary to create a solid 
and fixed circulation at the Cape, by sup¬ 
plying the place of this paper money to 
such extent as should be sufBcient to give 
a fixed and permanent value to the re¬ 
mainder. It was in tbe highest degree 
important for thereat interests of the whole 
colony that this operation should be ef¬ 
fected so as to create, if practicable, no 
change whatever in the real value of the 
existing circulation, and thereby to oc¬ 
casion the least possible disturbance in the 
iiiircnt transactions between buyer and 
seller, debtor anil creditor. 

It will beevident that in undeitaking 
this measure for the benefit of the colony; 
the government at home was making a 
considerable sacrifice, and had no interest 
of its own in view; while on the othoi 
hand, it appeals to iny Lords, from the 
accounts which have been before them, 
that the Government of the* colony was so 
ciicumstanced wijh respect to the paper 
money, that if any advantage hajj been 
sought for it, in fixing the rate of Conver¬ 
tibility for the paper, it would rather have 
been found in raising than in lowering it; 
because the sums due Hgtat Government, 
in the paper currency,"fHfough the Lorn- 
liard bank, constituted the larger propor¬ 
tion of the whole amount in circulation ; 
and because it would, besides, have pro¬ 
fited by Ute'incressed value of all the times 
payable at fixed rates in rix dollars by the 
colonists, upon whom sugb an augmenta¬ 
tion of their burthens Wfpd have fallow 
heavily. But the peculiar interests oftaw 
colonial Government in these respects 
formed ho part of Ae considerations ea 
which the measure was adopted; the only 
object kept uniformly in view, when the 
Treasury came to their determination, was 
4fcat to assuming the peal a< |tn value bf^ 
the tix dollar, as neeffty iPcou^’ho 
ascertained, and fixing its price accord¬ 
ingly in the silver r^y acy "of Great 

Having thus recalled the attention of 
Earl Bathurst to the principle and object 
of the measure, 1 am to advert to the tugpi 
different grounds on which it has been 
objected to. 

^Firat,—It is contended by those who do 
not dispute the principle or policy of tb« 

3 G measure. 
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measure, that the rate fixed upon has not 
bees correctly assumed. These parties 
state, that the rix dollar should base been 
valued at it. instead of Is. 6d. 

Secondly,—It is maintained by others, 
and these appear to be principally landed 
proprietors and capitalists, that no other 
rate than 4s. of British money, equivalent 
to a metallic rix dollar of Holland (the 
nominal value of this paper jcurrency) 
Ought to have been fixed for the exchange 
of the paper rix dollar. 

The former of these objections My 
Lords do not find to lie supported .by any 
reference to facts or documents, of .suffi¬ 
cient weight to counterbalance the grounds 
upon which the judgment of their Lord- 
ships was founded. They adopted as the 
best criterion to which they could refer, 
the average Spates at which bills upon 
England had been negotiated in rix dol¬ 
lars, in the last three years, in fixing the 
value of the colonial paper; and they find 
the valuation assumed upon that ground 
fully confirmed by the Commissioners of 
Inquiry at the Cape, who give, as the re¬ 
sult of tiieir researches on the subject, the 
same average, even for a more extended 
period, viz. that of fire years instead of 
three. 

If My Lords hove correctly stated the 
principle upon which their derision was 
founded, it must be apparent that they 
could not, consistently with that principle, 
have been led by any views of expediency, 
or of conciliating any class of the holders 
of this paper, to fix any other than the 
just and true current value of the rix dol¬ 
lar, as nearly as it could lie ascertained on 
the average of the Inst few years, during 
which jt bad been subject to no material 
fluctuation. Ttwy have endeavoured, in 
this arrangementyVo hold the balance even 
between debtor and creditor. If they bad 
fixed a higher rate, the remonstrances of 
those who lmd obligations to discharge 
would probably have been more loud than 
are now the representations of the parties 
who have mo nie s to receive; and appa¬ 
rently with nti|Prmore of justice on their 
side. 

Upon the second bead, viz. the claims 
of those who maintain the right of receiv. 
ing 4*. for the paper rix dollar. My Lords 
seed hardly do mom than refer to what 
they have already stated with respect to the 
object and' principle of the measure whidfc 
Is complained of.* 

My Lords will not undertake to pro¬ 
nounce mfopin jfojg a to die legal right or 


equitable tide 


iy individuals jor class 


m persons, being holders of colonial paper 
V of obligadonspayable in Cape currency, 
have such obligations discharged or 
Such currency converted into coin at die 


rate of 4s. for the rix dollar. They con¬ 
ceive that such right or title must depend 
upon the nature of the special engage¬ 
ments, where any such exist between the 
parties and the eovefhment, or between 
one individual ana another. But they are 
clearly of qpinion, that no general claim 
of the kind can be maintained, or ought 
to be entertained, as against this country; 
while, on the qdter hand, it appears to 
them that the snips taken by His Majesty’s 
govcTi'ment at hom4 for the introduction 
of a sound and permanent system of cir¬ 
culation at die Capa, do not necessarily 
preclude or prejudice any such peculiar 
tides as have been alluded to, if they 
Really exist; more especially as the pro¬ 
visional measure judiciously adopted by 
the government of the Cape (whereby all 
paities dissatisfied with the payment of If. 
6 d. for a nx dollar, under the Order in 
Council, are enabled to exchange tbe 
money so paid for colonial paper at the 
same rate) will afford tbe opportunity to 
all such parties of retaining tbe means of 
prosecuting their particular claims, not¬ 
withstanding the general introduction of 
die new regulations. My Lords mutt 
however observe, that if upon any grounds 
not now known to them, it should be 
deemed that any holders of the paper cur¬ 
rency have a just right to be paid by the 
colonial government at the rate of 4s. Or 
at any other rate higher than the present 
actual value of the rix dollar, it must rest 
entirely with the colony to find the mesns 
of making the payment; and it appears 
to their Lordships that the parties who 
petition under this head, the freeholders 
ami proprietors, are probably those upon 
whom the burthen of any taxes, which it 
nUght be necessary to impose for such a 
purpose, would principally fall. 

But, whatever may be tbe judgment 
and determination of Earl Bathurst with» 
respect to the mode in which the special 
title or claims of any of die colonists in 
tiiese particulars may best be prosecuted 
and secured to them, My Lords trust,that 
upon a view of the injustice to individuals, 
and of the obvious inconvenience and pos¬ 
sible distress which might arise tactile 
colony, from any attempt to effect the In¬ 
troduction of British silver coin in lieu of 
the paper currency now in circulation, 
upon any other principle than that which 
has been adopted by this Board, Earl 
Bathurst will concur with diem as to die 
expediency of maintaining theCbeasure 
upon its present footing, and giving no 
encouragement to the parties interested in 
the applications now before him, to ex¬ 
pect any alteration in the rate at which tb* 
}x dollar has been made convertible lqto 
in in the execution of that meaturei 1 
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PROCEEDINGS OFJTHE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OP 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

February 3d. —The general meeting was held this day at 2 o’clock t.u.; 
H. T. ColebrOoke, Esq., director, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last general meeting (Dec. 16,1826% and also the notices 
of tot adjournment ofpfhe two meetings in January last,' were read and con** 

firmed. * * 

* 

Donations were presented from 

Baron de Sacy, the Second Volume of his ChresthmMlde Arabe. 

fit. Causain dc Perceval, his Gmmmaire Arabe Vutgaire and Precis historique det 
Guerres det Turct cotitre let Runes. V 

M. Otfamar Frank, -the first No. of Vjdsu, a periodical work on the Hindu Fhiloso- 
phy, &c« '* * 

W. Ainslie, Eu, M.D., his Materia Indica. 

Lieut. Col. G. Fitsclarence, his Memoir on the Duty of Piequets. 'W* 

The Horticulturhl Society, Part IV. of the Sixth Volume of their Transactions, 
and List of Members. 

Miyor John Smith, of the Madras N. C., a splendid folio copy of the Kotin, in 
Arabic, With a Commentary in Persiau vols. 

Liout. Col. J. M, Coombs, some MS. uegistcrs of the Thermometer and Barometer 
at Prince of Wales* Island, 

Major Lambton’s MS. Journal of a Route through the Coorg Country 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the respective donors. 

Major John Smith, elected Dec. 16, having made his payments and signed 
the obligation-book, was admitted a member of the Society. 

Anthony White', Esq. was elected a member of the Society. 

The translation of a Cufic inscription, with remarks upon the name, by the 
Rev. Dr. Lee, was read. 

The stone from which this inscription was copied was discovered by Sir A. 
Johnston in the course of forming a collection of copms of all the ancient 
inscriptions in the island of Ceylon. It had been takeu from a Mohammednn* 
burial-ground, and then formed a step to the door of a gentleman’s house. 

Two copies of the inscription were made, and both were communicated by 
Sir Alexander, with a number of others, to the Society. The inscription is in 
the ancient Cufic character, of which it is not known that there are any pub- - 
lisbed specimens. The copies are on different scales; both are in some parts 
defective, and they differ from each other in some important particulars. Dr, 
Wilkins and Col. Stewart had examined the copies previously, but Dr. Lee 
has attempted to decipher the whole of this curious inscriptioflltof which he 
has given a version in modern Arabic, besides the English translation. Tile 
insegjption mentions the death of the person it is intended to commemorate, 
in the year of the Hegira 337, and apparently also contains a reference' to 
some work of piety executed just twenty years before (A.H. 317% A reduced 
fac-simile copy of the inscription will be printed, to accompany toe paper, in 
toe next part of the Society’s Transaction. *’ 

The flatting of the fourth part of Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay on the Philo¬ 
sophy of toe Hindus, M On Indian Sectaries," was concluded;, and thanks 
were returned to Mr. Coiebrooke for this communication. * / 

February 17 th. —The Society met this day at the usual hour; the Right 
tfon. Charles W. Williams Wyn n, president, in the chair. 

Tbe minutes of the last meeting wwe read and confirmed. 

Donations were presented from toe following Societies, vis-. v , 

The Geographical Society of Paris, Vol. I„ and Part I of Vol. If, of their” Receuil 
det Voyages et Mtm caret± 
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TW Royal Society of Literature, Part I, of VoL I. of their Tran tac t im t. ' 

The Linn Sean Society of London, Part I. of Vol, XV. of their Transactions. 

Thanks were returned to the donore. 

The Rev, Joseph Parsons, M.A., was elected a member of the Society. 

The official account of the destruction of two wild elephants of uncominon 
size, at Hazarec Baugh, in 1809, was read. 

This is the affair to which allusion is made in Williams' Bengal Native 
Infantry, Appendix N. p. 383. The present document was communicated by 
Col. H. Worsley, to whom thanks were returned for the communication. 

The next paper was communicated hy Lieut. Col. W. Fraricklin, viz. his 
Journal of a Route from RajmallDl to Gour, comprising an account of the ruins 
of the ancient city of Gour. 

The Society then adjourned to Saturday the 3d of March. 


% HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


LAW. 

admiralty court, Feb. 17. 

The A tin *.— This very important case 
lias stood over for sonitfe time for (he opi¬ 
nion of the Court, as to tiie solidity of a 
bottomry bond executed in the East-Indies, 
and consequently as to the jurisdiction of 
the Court. 

Lord Stowell stated, that he had seen 
the opinions of two law authorities, for 
whom he entertained the highest respect, 
but they had not divested liia mind of 
doubt as to the Court’s jurisdiction. On 
the next Court-day be would state his rea¬ 
sons for retaining hiropinion, and the 
cause might go before the High Court of 
Delegates, if his opinion as to the want of 
jurisdiction was appealed from. If that 
Court thought differently, they might re¬ 
tain the cause for consideration; or if they 
remitted it to this Court, he (Lord 
Stowell) would proceed with it to the best 
of his ability. He should not give the 
grounds of his sentence to-day, but it was 
to he understood that be decided there was 
a want of jurisdiction. 

ibruaii/ 27. 

Lord Stowell delivered this day his final 
sentence, which was a dismissal of the 
suit, on the ground of want of jurisdic¬ 
tion, and alsp on account of the involved 
and complicated nature of the facts #hd 
merits of the case. He recommended the 
parties to refer the question to a body of 
merchants. 

(.This is a decision of great importance, 
inasmuch as its tfect is to invalidate all the 
bottomry-bonds executed In this form, 
which, it is understood, is the customary 
form in India.] 

COVET OF Kina’s bench, Feb. 14. 

JSastwick v. 2Wn/im.—This was an 
action brought to recover from the defen¬ 
dant the sum of 64/. 1 *., of which 601. were 


for his passage from China to this country, 
and 41. Is. for goods sold to him during 
the voyage. It appeared that the plaintiff 
was captain of tiiu ship Asm, the defen¬ 
dant had also been the captain of a ship 
which traded in the Indies. Both parties 
met at Canton, in China, at a period when 
the plaintiff was about to sail for this 
country, and on learning that the defen¬ 
dant was reduced in bis circumstances, 
and wished to come to England, he pro¬ 
posed to take him for GO/., being half the 
usual fare, and accordingly landed him at 
Portsmouth, and he (plaintiff^. act sail 
thence to Hamburgh, and his ship was 
losHn the passage. He made several ap¬ 
plications subsequently to the defendant 
for the amount here sought, who always 
promised, but still failed to pay it. The 
passage of the defendant, and bis several 
promises to pay the 60 1. having been 
proved, the jury returned a verdict for the 
plaintiff—damages GO l. 

COURT or COMMON fleas, Feb. 22. 

Johnston v. Pojte .—This was an action of 
assault and battery committed on the de¬ 
fendant, a seaman of the^liip Asia, by the 
commander, in a voyage between England 
and India. The defendant pleaded the 
mutinous conduct of the plaintiff. 

The jury found a verdict for the plain¬ 
tiff-damages 100/. 

INSOLVENT DEBTORS* COURT, Feb. 23. 

Thomas Shepherd, formerly 'of Cal¬ 
cutta, merchant, came up to be heard on 
his petition to lie discharged. His debts 
and liabilities amounted to 34,0001. 

Messrs. Pollock and Heath (who held 
Jpriefs of about seventy sheets) opposed the 
insolvent's discharge, on behalf of Mr. 
Nash and others, the consignors of goggls 
to India to the amount of upwaitia of 
SOtOQO/. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Cooke supported (lie petition. 

After a lone examination, the insolvent 
was remanded until an amended balance 
sheet should be filed and the schedule was 
amended, with an order that the opposing 
creditors should hare four days' notice 
before the next application. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

HINDQO WIDOWS. 

A general meeting of the inhabitants of 
York, and its vicinity, took place at the 
Guildhall in that city, on the 19th January, 
to take into consideration the expediency 
of petitioning Parliament on the subject of 
the H&molation of Hindoo widowrf-; the 
Lord Mayor pf York in the chair. The 
meeting was numerously and respectably 
attended. 

The Lord Mayor (W. Cooper, Esq.) 
stated tbe object of the meeting. 

Robert Sinclair, Esq. (the Recorder) 
then addressed tbe meeting, and submitted 
several resolutions, as the basis of petitions 
to liotli houses of Parliament, amongst 
which were tbe following: — 

“ That the practice existing in DritiMi 
India of burning widows on the funeral 
piles of their husbands, is a gross violation 
of the law of God and the feelings of 
humanity, and, in its tendency, highly de¬ 
moralizing. 

“ Ttjttjt, this meeting, whilst it gratefully 
acknowledges the steps which have already 
been tglafti for the moral and religious im¬ 
provement of the immense population of 
India, is of opinion, that it is expedient to 
petition Parliament to adopt such measures, 
in tlie spirit of the above resolution, as it 
may, in its wisdom, deem most expedient, 
for abrogating a practice so highly inju¬ 
rious to that character of humimity, and 
venemtipn for the Divine Law, which they 
trust will ever distinguish the Goi eminent 
and people of this happy country.” 

The Rev. John Graham seconded the 
resolutions in a speech of somp length, in 
which he drew a forcible picture of the 
horrid prectify, and the monstrous delu¬ 
sion of the suttees. 

Mr. Pritchett argued that, ns we had 
violated one of the strongest prejudices of 
the Hindoos, in punishing Brahmins when ijj 
guilty of a crime, we could incur no greater 1 
risk in putting a stop to this practice. 4 

—Wemyss, Esq, the Rev. J.H. Cooke, 
Nadit Baxter, Esq., and the Rev. Jonathan 
Crowtber, severally addressed the meet¬ 
ing : after which toe resolutions were una¬ 
nimously adopted, and a petition to each 
house of Parliament was agreed to. 

Hi 

J XL WYNN S WUTERSB1FS. 

■ . Mr. Williams Wynn has given one of 
As writeHhips which have-devolved upon 
him, as president of the Board of Control, 


as a price to one of the bops of the West¬ 
minster school.. The competition took 
place on the 7th and till of February, when 
Mr. Escorobe was declared tha successful 
candidate. Tbe snlnects of examination 
were the Greek and Latin Classics, Geo¬ 
graphy, and Roman History. The ex a® in- 
eis were Dr. Batten, Principal of the E. 1. 
College, and Messrs. Tyler and Cramer, 
of the University of Oxford. These gen¬ 
tlemen expressed themselves most fuvour- 
nbly upon the pcrformabces of all the can¬ 
didates. Mr. Wynn and many olluft- gen. 
tluSfean were present during the examina¬ 
tion. 

4 - _ 

SI a ARCHIBALD CAMPBKLL. 

Major-Gen Sir Archibald Campbell, it 
is said, has been nominated to the govern¬ 
ment of the Burmese Ceded Provinces. 


VACANCY nr THE EAST-INDIA DIRECTION. 

The Couit oft Dilectors have given no¬ 
tice, that n general court will be held at 
the Eubt-India House, op the 7th March, 
for the election of a Director, in the room 
of Jacob Bosanquet, Esq., who lias dis¬ 
qualified. 

THE OOVERNOR-OINEKAL Of INDIA. 

Wo understand that the resignation of 
Lord Amherst as Governor-General of 
India has been 'received by the Court of 
Directors, and that his Lordship is expect¬ 
ed to quit Bengal in the latter end of this 
year. We believe that the severe family 
bereavement which Lord Amhmt has 
suffered in tbe loss of his eldest son, has 
led to an earlier ahandonmenfel|f the office 
than lie previously contemplated. 

No successor to Lord Amherst has yet 
been fixed on, but it may be stated, wc be¬ 
lieve, as the universal wish of the Directors, 
that the choice should he guided only by fit- 
nese for the office, being convinced that the 
security of India never so much depended 
as at the present motnqgt, on placing at the 
head of its governtnenisan individual of 
the highest talent and character. ' Several 
names have l»een mentioned as expectants 
of that high office, or whose merits are 
Binder consideration. principal are, 

T.ord William Bcntinek, the Duke of 
Buckingham, Mr. Wynn, and Lord Mel¬ 
ville. To the last, it is said, die poet has 
been offered, but declined. It is a singu¬ 
lar coincidence, that vacancies have occur¬ 
red in all the three Indian pretidcfiCics, 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, neftfy at 
the same time. The Duke of Manchester 
and the Speaker of the House of Co&xHtotlS 
have been also mentioned for the post. 
At die three seats of Indian government 
tbe chair will besfimultantous^ filled. 


tn 
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in fi7*h toot. 

His ltaJ«qr‘lH|stiecn pleased to approve 
of the'Wth- Foot bearing on its colours 
and appointments, the figure of a royal 
tig#, With the #<Wi “ India" superscribed, 
in commemOntion of its services in that 
part of the world from die year 1805 to 
1836.— [Land. Gaz. 

cap r. MOMTEITIl. 


KM Foot. Hasp. Ante. O^H. W tobeswbfc 

surg., v. Ayre app. to 3Ut V- <19 Jan.) 

The undermentioned Limits., actually serving 
upon full-pay In regiments of the line, whose com - 
minions are dated in or previous to the year 1811. 
have accepted promotion upon half-pay, according 
to G. O. of *7tn Dec. 182G :— 

To be Cantu, at 1 nfimtry. Lieut. C. Stewart, from 
38th F.i Lieut. Hans Morrison, from tilth F.; 
Lieut. T. Pilkfngton, from nth F.; Lieut. R. 
Hughes, from 48th F. (all lJth Feb.) f 


The King hasfg^jh pleased to grant unto 
William Monteit Esq., Captain of the 
Corps of Engineers on tlie Madras esta¬ 
blishment, bis royal licence and permis¬ 
sion, that he muy accept and&wear tlie 
insignia of the Persian order ortho Lion 
and Sun of the second class, which His 
Majesty the Shah of Persia lias been 
pleased to confer upon that officer, in tes¬ 
timony of his royal approbation of his 
conduct whilst he had the honour of being 
employed Ip,, the service of tlmt sovereign. 
-[/Aid. ' 


Scots CHURCH AT THE CAVE. 

At an adjourned meeting of the Pres¬ 
bytery of Edinburgh, held on the 14th 
Feb., the committee, on tlie selection of 
a minister for Cape Town, unanimously 
recommended Mr. James Adamson to that 
office, which was approved of by the 
Presbytery, who appointed to Mr. Adam- 
eon subjects for trial to be delivered at 
next orpinury meeting pievious to his or¬ 
dination, which is to take place on an early 
day thereafter, to uilow him to proceed to 
Cape Town about tlie begintfing of March. 


SR. Gii.runisr. 

This gentleman has declared his inten¬ 
tion of becoming ^candidate fm the post 
of Director, at nr annual election, in op¬ 
position to the u House List,” and has in- 
mated, in a letter to tlie Secictnry of the 
Court of Directors (which Dr. G. has 
published), his resolution to oiler tumsclf 
at every annual election. “ Success or de¬ 
feat," he says, “ in an enterprize of this ex¬ 
traordinarynature,must be matter of trivial 
moment to an honest man, who is aware, 
that although be may sooner or later de¬ 
sert* the smiles of fortun#, he ne\«r can 
command them^ejilier as a visionary en 
tkusiast, or a sober reformer of veslet 
abuses, to which blind prejudice, founded 
on prepossessions alone, can give even the 
semblance of legitimacy." 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 
(saaviKQ IF the east). 


• SI* FnoC. AstlsLsuiw. T. E. Ayre, from 83d F., 
tobeamULiurg., v. Sheppard dec. (18 Jan.) 

4DM Foot. Cspt. t. It. Elliott, from h.p., to be 
cap*., v.iRyanprom. (18 Jan.) 

met. Hasp. Assist. Thnsfosatobe assist, 
eurg.. v.BWvwdgm, app. to 11th L/Mr. (18 Jgp.) 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

, Arrivale, 

Jan. 24. Providence, Brown, from Manilla (for 
Hamburgh) t at (-'owes.— 25. Its dang, Rogers, 
from Packing and Mauritius (for Antwerp)! at 
(’rookhaven.—20. Athlon, Proctor, from Singa¬ 
pore 27th Aug.; off Scilly.—211. Flora, Leaning, 
from Jmtavla 1st Oct. ; at Cowes.— 2U. Cutantbine, 
Tuit, from Bombay 7th bent. at Deal—SB. 
Crown, Baird, from Bombay 12th Oct; at Gree¬ 
nock.—also Thames, Fraser, from Batavia 15th 
Sent, i at Cowes_31. Security, Row, from Bata¬ 

via 13th Sept, and William IHtt, Roberts, from 
the Mauritius 3()th Oct. ; both at Deal.—also la i- 
vinta. Brooks, from the Mauritius 3d Oct.; off 
Dover. — Feb. 1. Gouil Hove, Douglas, from Ben¬ 
gal 22il Aug. ; at Deal,—also Capa Packet, Kellie, 
from Van Diemen’s Land 5th hept.; off Portly 
mouth.—15. Greenock, Miller, from Batavia ana 
Singapore (for Antwerp): off Dover.—20. Clare¬ 
mont, Honner, from Bombay 13th bept. (for 
Greenock); off Crookhaven. 

Depart wee. 

Jan. 31. Sn William Wnllaie, Wilson, for Ben¬ 
gal, and Wtnmuk, Gibson, for Ilia de Janeiro 
amt Bombay, both from Deal.—2(1. Aiuiietv Mac- 
Keav. Kaillc, for Uoinhay t from Liverp(Hil.— 
Feb. 1. Hourhonate, n<idt>.tnd, for the Mnuiitms; 
from Liverpool,—also Lucy Ann, Outre, for V U. 
Laiul and N.s. Wales, from ( o\e .. . Cork.—b. 
Barkutyhaniiluii , Cilassjuxilc, tor BMUd and 

Ihinu; from Deal_10. Mmmlnn, 1’eJSjh for 

Bengal; from Liverpool. —11. ScAtom&Burii, 
Kcwall, for Bengal and lliiiu, and IFunKTait, 
for Cape of Good lloim, lioth from Deal— 13. 
Intrepid Packet, Slceman, for Penang and Singa¬ 
pore, from Deal.—15. Hmilior, Pnxtor, for Ben¬ 
gal ami China; Jnifhs, Seile, for ditto; anil Ju/u- 
hi, Mandela, for the Mauritius; all from Deal— 
Hi. John Dunn, Hicks, for tlie Mauritius; from 
Portsmouth—17. C'omiieHOt, Jaikson, for t’ev- 
lon and Bombay; from Deal.— 18. Hythe, Wilson, 
for Bombay arid Chinn; I'anvtfiti t, Dalrymple, 
for Bengal ami China; and Fyuptian, Ltlbum, for 
Hoinliay , all from Deal,—also Rifleman, Iluwklus, 
for the Mauritius; from Liverpool.—20. Jduiy 
Kart, Evans, for Madras and Bengal; from Ports¬ 
mouth.—25. Charles Grant, Hay, for Bombay and 
China; from Portsmouth, a 


PASSENGERS FROM IKMA. 

Per Cilumblne, from BomfaayidCapt. Shaw, H. 
C-’s service; Ens. C'rockatL 
Par Thrones, from Batavia: John Morgan, Esq.; 
Mr. Van de Boegard. 

Pei* Greenock, from Batavia and the Cape of 
Good Hope: Mr. Thos. Thornton. 


FASSEMGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Repulse, tor Bengal: Rev. A. Shnkbu, 
chaplaini Mr*. Slmklns and two children; Mias 
M. Grlbble; Misses Georgians and Marla Wiggins; 
Mrs. M. Douglas: Mq)or Laird. Lieut. Douglas, 
and LleuL Stewart, H. C.’s service t Mr. M. 
Franks; Mr. R. Uuller writer; Messrs. G. R. Sod- 
dons, W. P. Robins, W. Cookson, S. J. Saunders, 
and b. J. Richardson, cadets; Messes. J. Burt and 
Jas. Brockman, free mariners; Mr. C. Mon trainer, 
volunteer, B. B. Marine; Mr. J. T. Chalke, vo¬ 
lunteer pilot service v M recruits Company's artil¬ 
lery! 200 recruits Company’s Infantry; 18 females, 
wives of ditto: 13 children. 

WtaMp Castle, far Bengal: Major Tovey, 
VVasiTFooti Mrs. and Mbs Tovey; Mr. 
^TMryt Mr. Duncan M’Leod, writer; 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hi H. Robertsoni Mtl Macktnaiei-Mlss M. 
A. Terry i Mbss/Morton j MwsrL W. HLm- 
fKy/E. Chrlatle, A.M*Intoah, C. J. T. Pereau. W. 
H. Kills, and E. MrNtip^ cadets t Mr. J. Dane*, 
pilot service i Mr. and Mn. Bruce; LieuLHughes, 
In charge of recruits i M recruits, H.C,'a ssrvice; 
9 soldiers' wives; C. Cashmere and C. Hudson, 


’s Minti Mn, Cash- 
children; 8 na- 


mechanlcs for the 
mere; Margaret Eddie and 
live servants- 
Per Buckinghamshire, for Bengal: Bev.A. Ham¬ 
mond, chaplain; Messrs. M. M'Mahon and Q. 
St. Quinton, writersi Mc**»s. I). Robinson, S. It. 
Lumley, II. Fleming) T. Walker, J. Turton. 
and W. Caddell, cadets; Cant. Sutherland, II.M.'s 
38th Foot; Ena. Lowther, H.M.'s 44th Foot; Ena. 
Fisher, H.M.'s48th Foot; 171 soldiers of H.M.'s 
38th, 44 th, and 87th Foot; 81 sohlien' wives; 38 
children. * 


Par Windsor, for Bengal: Mrs. Abbott (wife of 
CapL Abbott); Messrs. P. Frances, H. F. James, 
C. Mackcnxie, and T. P. Woodcock, writers; 
Messrs. Wt H. Graham, T. R. Balnlirldge, # W. 
Horn, and G. B. Tremenhcre, cadets; Mr. R. Mac- 
kenale,cadet, for Madras; Miij. Moore, Capt. Ab- *■ 
butt, Lieut. Harley, Lieut. Hon. A. Beavan, Ens. 
J. R. Turner, and Assist. Sure. J. Bryden, H.M.'s 
54th Foot; 900 soldirrs, H.M.is 54th Foot; 911 sol¬ 
diers' wives; 83 children; 2 Company's recruits In 
charge" of horses. 

Per Ingllti, for Bengal: Messrs. W. H. Martin, 
W. Bracken, W. J.Oswell, and T.Bruce, writers; 
Messrs. E. Stevenson, J. H. Berk, .1. J. Wllcock, 
H. Pereira, T. Riddell, and W. F. Alexander, ca¬ 
dets ; Mr. A. Bryce, assist, surg.; Mr. J. W. Alex¬ 
ander, free merchant; Mrs. Mlntic and child; M«. 
Taggart; Mrs. Butler and daughter; Thus. I.ut- 
trfl7 Esq., H.M. Consul at Brasil ; Mrs. Luttrel 
and servant; Mr. J.Kymer, volunteer pilot ser¬ 
vice; Lieut. Benson, and Assist, ^urg. ste; Hen¬ 
son, H.M.'s 13lh L. Dr,; Cornets Elton, (,elhen, 
Thorold, Parker, and Molliet, H.M.'s 13thditto; 
Capt. Cole, Lieut. Butler, Lieut. Mlntic, Ens. 
Lcttgrom, and Ens. Elliott, H.M.'s 41th E not; 2M> 
soldiers, H. M.'s 13th L. Dr. and 4&th Foot; 88 
soldiers' wives;,83 children; 8 Company’s recruits 
in charge pf^orscs. 

Per HmMy foe Bombay: Messrs. J. W. Itenny 
and cadets: Mr. 1). Uurddo, assist, 

surg.; IpSaO*-Johnstone, volunteer Bombay ma¬ 
rine; Malm. J. W. EastwUk, W. Johnson, N. 
Gosling, W. A. Hamilton, .1. (Jwiunct, W. Ha¬ 
milton, R. Hudson, W. C. Mitchell, I., Brown, 
and H. J. Woodward, cadets; Messrs. W. Bum, 
C. F. Collier, C. Lush, U. Brown, and B. W hitc, 
assist.surgeons; Mrs. White; Miss I. Kills; Mas¬ 
ters Henry and Alfred MWt (sonsof CapL Blair); 
Lieut. Burnett, H.C'.'sslBnre; Mrs. Burnett; Mr. 

J. 11.Stoeulcr; CapL Ellis, II. M.'s 4lh L. Dr.; 
Capt. Blair, Lieut. Brure, Lieut. Carr, l-leuL 
Hanna, Kna. Isaac, and Assist Surg. Paterson, 
H.M.'s 3d Foot; Capt. Taylor. Cant. Deshon, 
Fnt. Stephens, and hint. Clianibrc, II.M.’s 80th 
Foot; 9h5sotdim H.M.’s4th L. Dr., 3d Foot.and 
80th Foot; 97 soldiers'wives, It, children. 

Per bruin Brut, for Madras and Bengal: Major 
Yates; Mr. Powney ; Judge Hams, Mc.-rs. Ed¬ 
wards, Tibbs, Hay, Bromaltb, Airslmk, Thom¬ 
son, Clarkson, How, Chauner, shepherd, Lind¬ 
say, Dowling, two Hatftclds, Me llondld, llat- 
ford, Hutchings, Bcvnn, Inland, Allan, and Wat¬ 
son. 


MMCELLa'ViI.OUS WOTICSS. 

The Camline, Kidsan, which sailed from Sau- 
gor on I4th July for London, put baik to Calcutta 


ou 8th Aug. totally dismasted. Her letters for 
England were tmntfomd to the Rtzabath, Cock, 
which left,Calcutta on Utfe Asg i ir the Maurithr 
and Londbo. " * 

The Sir FUtoard Puget, Geary, ftom London to 
Madina and Bengal, expsrtaocad a heavygai* of. 
wind Id the Bay of Bi®» w.fot Jan,, .which 
throve in her bulwark*, «rMJi*Wy, all her top¬ 
masts, and the Tigging was cdtw iave the ditsu: 
one msn-injured and the third. >KMrt* -drowned. 
She arrived at Lisbon on the 88th,. nad been, sur¬ 
veyed, and the leak was found to he afe?e water. 
It was expected that her repairs would nokkfgom- 
plcted till the end of February. W 

The schooner Sail//, CrabMiyghlch sailed froea 
Van Diemen’s Land on 84wM|I was totally lost 
on the aoth, near Waterhousk’Wind, tad thirteen 
people drowned. * 


.Til, MARRIAGES, AMD 
0 DEATHS. *. 

* BIRTH. 


Feb. 14. In Harley Street. The lady of James 
M'Dowell, Esq., Bengal medical service, of a eon. 

MARRIAGES. 

Jim. 14. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 1 J. Moot, 
Esq., of the Bombay artillery, to Mrs. M. A. Scaly, 
relict of the late Capt C. sealy, of fog Bombay 
marines. ” ' 

80. At Calderbank, Scotland, Jamas Howlscn, 
Esq., of IIIll-end, M.D., of the lion. E. I.,Com- 
iiany’s service, to Jane, youngest daughter of the 
late T. Watkins, Esq-, Linlithgow, 

Felt. 0. At st. George's, Hanover Square, the 
Rev. Joseph WolfT, late missionary to the Jests m 
Palestine, to the Lady Georgians Mary Walpole, 
fourth daughter ut the laic, and sister to the pro- 
sent Karl of Orfnrd. 

— At Clltton Church, W. M, Meade, Esq., of 
Meascirnrra. county of Kilkenny, mnl of March- 
Ington, Staffordshire, to Elua, only daughter of 
the late P. Mall land. Esq., of Calcutta, and of 
Kilmanwn Castle, Flfeslilrc. 

14. At St. Mary’s, Uryanslone Square, ary la- 
lame, H. Hum, Esq., youngest son of the late 
Maj. Gen. Bum, Hon. E. L Company's service, to 
Lli/a Mary, widow of the late II.Bellingham,E mi. 

33. At ( bcltenham, Capt. W. It. Fny, of tho 
Hon. F.. I. Company's artillery, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of Col. W. A. h. lloaiawon, of the Cold¬ 
stream Guards. 


Jan. Si). At Old Aberdeen, Margaret Glenny, 
wife of John Anderson, Esn., hue of Calcutta. 

>eb .!). In Nottingham Placm Gen.Wm. Cart¬ 
wright, Colonel of the 1st or King's Regt. of Dm- • 
goon Guards. 

— At Ellham, Mrs. Sarah Debusscho, wife of 
L. Debussche, Esn., of the Island of t'eykgi. 

81. In IMrogon Buildings, Bath, after a king and 
painful illness, Amelia, wife or Mqlor Charles 
Stewnrt, laic Professor of Oriental l.lteratnre Jn 
the East-India College, and sister ufv$ir Orflord 
Gordon, Bnrt., ot Ktnho, N.B., ageAD years. 

83. At Exmouth, Devon, ('aptrfG fiqrwoad,lato 
of the ship lUtl/i rrl, of Bombay. - , 
bntrly. At sea, on hoard the Mtidfinj on'tlie 
passage from Uomtlfy, Lieut. Tudor, vt the Me¬ 
ad— At^mgapore, on boar<ll^||fue*is/lW>ftM p 
C. G. Houlton, Esq., of th/Bombay cvm ser¬ 
vice. . v 


. GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT THE^AST-INDIA IIotfsE. 

Fur Sale 6 March—Prompt 1 June. Private-Trade Longclotlls—Sallamports—Blue 

fab—Bohes, 750,000lb.; Congou. Pekoe,god Sallstnpores—Baftaes— Nankeens—PDlampnmS—> 
Souchong, 8,3*1,000 ft.; Twankay and Hyson Cotton HomaJ*—Bsndannoos—Neckdpths—Ms- 
Skin, t^OOJMOfo; Ilyson, 868,000 Hl—T otaLJn- dras Handkerchiefs—Ventapollam Handkerchiefs 
doling Private-Trade, 7,ftlO.OOO lb. —Shawl HsndkwnhleC^bhswls—Bcseft— Cra)ic 

,Fbr Bala 14 Han k — Prompt 8 JEi Single HandlwiyM|| j fj fope&frafa and Ijforffc - } 

Cbmp a w ylL—Bengal mid Coast V laagj Gowt^PiefogjjJfHh fare Goods Dswasfcq, 
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CoOee, Hr A 

-Cherlbon’t^. 

—* Mocha • ab#*'*.*** 
(MtMhSmt"-''-- • ■• 


•••■ Jll 0 

•51. UO 


Drugs & for Pyetattfew 
Aloe*, Epatlcm^HOBcwt. 16 0 0 
Atmiseeda, SturiS^"... 0 3 10 

Ikgax, Refined. 2 4 0 

-Unrefined, or Tincal 2 3 0 

Camphlre . 9 3 0 

CuiUunorac, Malalar. lb o || G 
-Ceylon • • ■ ■ 0 1 » 


-Ceylon • • • • 

Cassia Buds* • • • ■ cwt 

— Llgnea . 

Castor Oil ■ • ••»••• It 

CMulloot . cwt 


. cwt ft 13 0 

. 6 10 0 

lb 0 1 0 


PRICE CURRENT, Feb. 23. ^ & 

guci,^i Galls,.Bhie.^t• .. 3 3 0 

£ * d £ m. d. indigo. Blue and Violet lb 0 13 9 
*’** -—Purple and Violet . -• 0 19 0 

11 0 - 3 14 0 -Extra fine Violet ... 0 11 9 

n o _ 9 h o violet • . v w • 

* w * " w -Violet and Copper .-090 

0 0 - 3 0 0 — Fine Copper . 0 10 0 

0 3 — 006 ■—Copper . 282 

ii n — n n « — Consuming aorta .... 0 7 0 

0 3 — 0)0 -Beoares and Oude ■ -.036 

0 0—010 -laiw and tad Oude • ■ ,030 

oo u l v - Madras .089 

o o — si n n — Po. mid. prd. and bad 0 3 0 

3 10 Rice, Bengal White - cwt 1)15 0 

4 0 — 2 3 0 -Patna. » JH 0 

3 0 — 2 6 0 s afflw« . 8 0 0 

1 ‘9 — O 1 ? 3 Sllk^Uenpal Skein' ** '• • '• ib 0 8 1 

n ^ , - . Now ..• . 011 1 


0 — 2 
0 — 2 
o — ilr 


0 0 0 
0 10 0 


B» 0 13 9 
... 0 19 0 
.. 011 9 
0 9 0 
••090 
... 0 10 0 
... 0 8 9 
... 0 ? 0 
-.060 
,0 3 0 
0 8 9 
I bad 0 5 0 
cwt l) 15 0 
.... 0 18 0 
.... 900 
.... 0 13 0 
. .. 130 
• lb 0 8 1 


£* a d. 
0 0 0 
013 4 
013 0 
0 19 0 
011 0 
011 0 
0 Ml 0 
0 9 9 
0 11 0 
0 10 0 
0 3 0 
0 II 0 
0 8 6 
0 18 0 
1 1 0 
10 0 0 
1 5 0 
I 4 0 


0 0 0 

0 1 II) 


Cofiuhis Indleua . 3 0 0 — 


Dragon'* Blood 


Guni A] 
-Ar 

—i~A» 


onlat, lump. 


— Beniamin ... 

AuimT.. • . 
—' Camltoglum • 
— Myrrh • •». 
— oninmun.-.. 

Kino-. 

Lac Lake- 

—— Dye. 

-Shell •• ■ 

—— Stlrk. 

Musk, China ••• • 
Oil, Cassia ■ 

— Cinnamon ••• 
— Clove* . ■ 
— Mace 

-Nutmegs • 

Opium*. 

Rhubarb 

Sal Aiumonme 

Senna 

Turmeric, Java • • 

-Bengal • •• 

-.2,’hlna. .. . 

(Jails, In 


2 0 0 — 3 10 0 
(10 0 — 8 0 0 
40 0 0 — 30 0 0 


3 10 0 
• 22 0 0 
• • (i 0 0 
3 3 0 
• 13 0 0 

lb II 1 II 
-- 0 4 4 


n o o 

23 0 0 
8 0 0 
4 JS 0 
10 0 0 


--"«Plt.toWhite . 011 0 — 

-China . 0 14 0 — 

Spleen, Cinnamon lb 0 3 3 — 

-— (love* • • • . 0 2 0 — 

— Mace . 0 4 0 — 

•- N iilmcga • • • ■ .0 3 0 — 

-(linger cwt. (i 10 (1 — 

— Pepper, Black, ■ lb II 0 4 — 

-White • 0 3 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt 1 13 0 — 

— Slam and China 1 12 0 — 

— Mauritius • 1 0 0 — 

Tea. Boliea • - lb o 1 fi — 

■- Congou • 0 2 2 — 

-Souchong • • 0 3 .1 — 

—— Cainpoi . 0 3 0 — 

-Twnnkay 0 3 0 — 


cwt. 

2 

10 

It 


5 

0 

0 

-Twnnkay 


2 

0 

0 

_ 

:i 

0 

0 

-Pekoe 

• oz. 

010 

0 

_ 

1 

0 

0 

- IlysonSkin 

• oz. 

O 

0 

ft 


0 

a 

0 

- Iljson- • • 


0 12 

0 

__ 

0 in 

0 

-Young Hyson 

..th 








-Gunpowder • 


0 

0 

3 





Tortoiseshell 

• • 

0 

2 

9 

— 

0 

3 

0 

Wood, Sunders Red 

* * 

0 

2 

3 

_ 

0 

3 

0 

AUSTHAl 

iwt 

3 

0 

O 

— 

3 

3 

4) 

Oil, Southern ■ 

lb 

0 

0 

!) 

— 

0 

2 

0 

-Sperm 

cut 

1 

M 

0 


l 

in 

0 

- Head Matter 

. 

1 

11 

0 


1 

10 

4) 

Wool 

. 

2 

3 

0 

_ 

2 

r> 

0 

Wood, Blue f Sum - 


4 

6 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

- Cedar 


• •0 4!) 
... 0 4 0 
. . 0 4 10 
1 14 0 
ton 10 0 0 


ton 30 O n 

73 
. lb 

ton 0 7 10 
o 0 4 


1 19 0 

2 0 0 

1 19 0 
0 1 11 
0 3 3 
0 4 8 
0 3 3 
0 3 10 

0 3 11 
0 5 8 
0 4 3 
U 3 ft 

2 10 0 



0 ft 10 
0 o 3 


DAILY P1UCKS OF STOCKS, ^ 

i the 26th of Jinrnaiy to the 2bih of Fthtutnyi^27. 


Cnmnls, 
for Act.' 
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DEBATE AT «HE EAST-IHDIA HOUSJL 


Hnd-India Haute, 7, 1827 . 

A Special General Court of Proprietors 
of East-1 ndia Stock was this day held, 
pursuant to requisition, at the Company’s 
bouse in LeadenhaJl-street. 

INSTRUCTION IK THE HINDOOSTANKK 
liA NCUAGE. 

The routine business having been gone 
through, 

The Chairman (Sir G. A. Robinson) 
acquainted the court that it lied been spa- 
nally summoned, in consequence of a re¬ 
quisition addressed by nine Proprietors to 
the Court of Directors; which requisition 
should now be read. 

The Clerk then read the requisition, as 
follows 

“ To the Hon. the Court of Directors of 
' the East.India Company. 

" We, the undersigned Proprietors of 
India Stock, duly qualified, icquest that a 
Court of Proprietors may soon lie called, 
to which it is our intention to submit the 
following propositions:— 

“ 1st. To deliberate on tlic present state 
of Oriental education, connected with the 


absolute jrn 
Compan; 
quire, al 
of its 
“ 2d? 



ity for tlte whole of tlte 
Is in Hindoostan to ac¬ 
me colloquial knowledge 
igue. 

rmine whether the ele¬ 
mentary acquisition of Hindoostance, in 
tins country, be not indispensable to can¬ 
didates for official appointments, previous 
to their nomination by tka Court of Direc¬ 
tors, iq order so far (qjicriirc the future 
good government of British India, and 
the durable prosperity of that vast empire. 

“ 3d. To decide also on the propriety of 
the proposed preliminary qualification for 
free merchants, mariners, and others, be¬ 
fore granting them a license to reside 
among a hundred millions of nstive sub¬ 
jects, in daily contra with those European 
inhabitants, who, in general, know nothing 
of the Hindoostance, and consequently 
may injuriously impede, through the mul¬ 
tifarious transactions of public or private 
life, not only the local authorities, but the 
common weal of the people and state. 

“ 4th. For a copy of the regulations 
issued by the Court of Directors, relative 
to the public examinations, at home or 
abroad, of persons Intended for the Com¬ 
pany's service in Indioji on their respective 
acquirements as Oriental scholars, with the 
view oT seCuring efficient servants for the 
effectual management of numerous im. ■ 
portent affairs in oar extenshre end extend-^ 
ing dovpains in the East. 1fa< 

M 5th. To'compare the real exp^p%'|a;. 

two systems of Oriental tuitioo'mfMt- 
Anntic Jaurtu Vol. XXIII. NO. 185. 


ing here tinea 18318,:Ifill* tow 
disproportionate resulta nt tadjk wo-total 
dutrge of one mode of Oriental instruction 
alone having amounted to £64,000, for 
SCO students, while tliat of jlie otlrer was 
only £4,000, for conimJflBtfng similar 
information to 1600 piipqPlt th^Hin- 
doostanee and "Persian lecture rooms (if 
I^ndotr*, many of whom are now not only 
very useful interpreters, Ac., hut are able 
and ready to* execute other responsible 
functions in the East India service. » 
6th. To reemnmend tile adoption Ojf 
some plan here for tiie immediate encou¬ 
ragement of appropriate military education 
and Oriental literature, with colloquial 
proficiency among the King’s officers, the 
Company's cavalry and infantry cadets, 
Ac., to the serious attention of the Exe¬ 
cutive Court, which 1ms done nothing yet 
to enable those youths to proceed hcnceas 
officers or linguists to India, well quuL' 
fied to command numerous bodies of 
brave men, by speaking die most current 
local dialect, and being at the same time 
as well instructed as the engineer and ar¬ 
tillery students have long been at Addia- 
combe, iu those arts of war and tactical 
exercises, inseparable from the due per¬ 
formance of their respective duties in the 
Indian army. 

“ John CArson, 

Finshury-sq. 

“ John Nbiix, 

“ John Lfdokr, 

Joseph Hume, 

“ K. Sunt, 

“ London, 23d January, J826," 

The requisition having been read, 

Col L. Sthnhope rose, and said ,he 
wished, liefore the court proceeded with 
the discussion, to give notice of a motion 
on the subject of Persia. The, gallant 
officer was proceeding to stateaheJlMura 
of his intended motion, when he wat3ht*r» 
rupted by * * & 

The Chairman, who sajdtj|jm gallant 
proprietor would, he wm suflmHrcuielnm, 
if lie took the liberty of reqtiwting that'the 
most perfect regularity should be observed 

L their proceeding. (Hear/) A habit 
lately prevailed in^bat court, which 
was fraught with very great incOnventage; 
and he feared £e had too much indulged 
the wishes of gentlemen, in answering rite . 
variety of questions which were, from time 
to time, put to him at the opening of the 
court. Tliis he considered to bo^a very 
inconvenient ! * — J *" ■' 

spec* iv_ 

am TytxA tlteproprietor* 


J. B Gii^namr, 
J. Paterson, 

W. MaxI3m4 

z-sm 

J. TfaysuW.’ 
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were called on to discuss the business be¬ 
fore them, in preference to any extraneous 
topic. It v(ps, libwcver, perfectly compe¬ 
tent for the gallant proprietor to give notice 
of any motion, after the business of the day, 
for the consideration of which the court 
had been specially summoned, was dis¬ 
posed of; and he hoped the gallant officer 
would see the propriety of that course, 
rather than persevere in an irregularity 
which he (the Chairman) blamed himself 
for having permitted on former occasions. 

Colt L. Stanhope.—“ The practice in par¬ 
liament is to give notice previously to the 
business of the day being entertained; and 
it was os a matter of convenience that I 
rose to give notice of a motion, not to ask 
any question.” 

The Chairman ,—” I admit that the gal¬ 
lant proprietoi ims a right to give notice of 
a motion. Ail I object to is tbe doing 
it at this time. When the business of tiie 
day is over, I shall be extremely happy to 
hear the gallant propi ictor.” ( Hear ! ) 

Dr. (hlchrisl hoped he would be allowed 
to make one or two observations on this 
subject. So far as lie was concerned, be 
would willingly give way to the gallant 
officer. He was rendy to hear the gnllant 
officer, provided the bon. Chairman chose 
to listen to him. He recollected the gal¬ 
lant general (Thornton) on his right hand 
stated, at the last court, that if any notice 
were to be given, any question to be asked, 
or any incidental matter to be discussed, 
it ought to lie before the regular business 
of tbe day had commenced ; nnd for this 
very good renson, namely—dint, if the 
business of the day were* disposed of, no 
ntteutjfoD would afterwards lie paid to 
que|BjjP» or to any incidental matter. 
Besfiwwj no one would remain in the court 
to hear questions; for he bod often ob¬ 
served, at the elosc of the day, that tiicrc 
were not more than four or live proprietors 
present. Therefore, as tho gallant general 
had very properly said, they ought to allow 
questions to be asked when there were 
many proprietors present, instead of put¬ 
ting them off until the court was empty. 

The jChainna n.—“ I must contend, that 
I am perfectly regular in the course which 
I wish to adopt. It is quite clear that 
there is imHftessity, in giving notice of 
motion, forthe presence of any given 
number of proprietors. (Hear /) It is 
sufficient that the intention of the iudivi- 
irdual giving notice is duly specified, in 
order to have the notice recoided; there¬ 
fore It matters not whether the court bo 
full or otherwise, when the intention ia 
declared. I hope the court will support me 
in this course of proceeding; which is the 
more particularly necessary, as so very 
extended a discussion is proposed for the 
present day.” (Heart) 

' General Thornton felt it necessary, in 
consequence of what bad fallen from the 


learned proprietor, to re-state his optnieu. 
The opinion which he bed expressed at a 
former mirt he stiH adhered to. Tho plan 
which he wished to be adopted waa so 
good, that in tiie House of Commons it 
was uniformly acted on. ( Cries *f Order l ) 

Tbe Chairman —“ I must desire the'TC- 
gular business of tbe court to proceed."— 
(Heart) 

Dr. Gilchrist “ I trust, Sir. Chairman, 
you will allow me to make one slight de¬ 
viation from die course proposed. (Laud 
criei of Order!)— In explanation, at least, 
I ought to be beard. At the last court I 

inadvertently said”- ( Cries if Order / 

—Mr. Hume sjxi/re to the learned jrro- 
pnetor.) 

The Chan man, —“ I am sure the hoo. 
member below (Mr. Hume) must perceive 
die propriety of the (ourse I have recom¬ 
mended ; and I feel touch obliged to him 
for his assistance, in calling on the learned 
proprietor to conform to regularity.— 
(Hear f) 

Dr. Gihhist then proceeded to the bu¬ 
siness of the day. lie observed tliat he 
stood before the court with several pi opo- 
sitions, as the person mainly mferested in 
bringing them forward; not interested, let 
it be understood, as an individual, but as 
n member of tlmtgicat Company, the pros¬ 
perity of which lie had very much at heart. 
He therefore requested the patient atten¬ 
tion of the court, while he (Usclosed and 
defended his opinions on the subject which 
they were met to discuss. ,4 f..they exa¬ 
mined the history of the woridf Otey would 
find two nations, the Homan and the Eng¬ 
lish, particularly distinguished for coloni¬ 
zation. The Homans preceded us in form¬ 
ing colonies, and their system waa different 
from ours. Thcjj^sent their armies all 
over the world, they founded colonies, 
nnd to those colonies they gave the lan¬ 
guage of Home, and the gods of Rome. 
In some instances, however, they incorpo¬ 
rated within the pale of their own mytho¬ 
logy the deities of the people whom they 
had conquered, on the principle, be sup¬ 
posed, ot “ the more gods the merrier.” If 
be understood tiie subject rightly, they 
copiously disseminated tbe Latin tongue, 
while they abstained from studying tho 
languages of those foreign nations amongst 
whom they resided, with tbe single excep¬ 
tion of tiie Greek, Whether this was, or 
was not, a stroke of sound policy, circum¬ 
stanced as tho Homans were, he would pot 
pretend to say; but they all knew, very 
well what tiie fate of those colonies bad 
been. Time rolled on; and, in the lapse 
of a few centuries, die colonies founded 
by the Homans were humbled in tbe dust. 
Still (though, like ourselves, ffiey were, 
often birds of passage) they loft behind 
diem many traces of their greatness and 
grandeur. He believed, that future ages 
would in vain search for any such traces 

after 
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after u* t the feathering of our own ntM, 
in the shortest possible time, uannd to 
be tbe He pSu ultra of all ourpufcuits end 
efforts. Gentlemen went out to India, 
anxious to accumulate a fortune; they 
Staid there for a certain period, and they 
came home lunch as they could. (Hear/) 
He must, on this occasion, deprecate one 
idea which m too prevalent in that court. 
It was custmwry to view every individual 
who stood up manfully for the purpose of 
exposing that which he deemed to be erro¬ 
neous, as a libeller or civil or military ser¬ 
vants, when he was, in fact, only pointing 
out the defects of a bad system. Such a 
proceeding was most unjust. He could 
safely say, that he did not wish to traduce 
any person. His great object was, to 
speak the truth: and to prove from docu¬ 
ments, drawn both from India and from 
this country, that what he assorted was 
founded in fact He held in his hand a 
Gazette, published tinder the authority of 
Lord Amherst; and he would quote some 
passages from it, because they referred 
particularly to the subject now under dis¬ 
cussion. The remarks were made, in 
consequence of n debate in this court,, on 
the 25tli of January, 1826, on tlie pro¬ 
priety of giving instruction in tbe Ori¬ 
ental languages to military officers. “ Al¬ 
though," said tire writer, “ fully prepared 
to admit tlie force of much of Mr, Hume's 
reasoning^ with regard to the necessity of 
acquiring ilia; knowledge of the nativo 
languages^;- which alone any officer in 
this country, civil or military, can do his 
duty conscientiously and well, we neither 
wonder nor regret that the motion was 
lost. 

An lion. Prnjmetor.—" I wish to know, 
is it in order to iWd pamphlets in this 
court? I think it is contrary to order. 
If it lie allowed, every geutlcman may 
take a pamphlet from his pocket, aud thus 
uselessly consume the time of the court." 

Mr. Hume .—“ The hon. proprietor is 
mistaken as to the practice of the court. 
I, or any other person, may read any do¬ 
cument as part of our speeches. I have 
seen newspapers and pamphlets quoted by 
ministers of the -romi; have known 
them to be qu< : n d wiiWifiiie bar, and 
without the bar ^ i/trttbtliJt a proprietor, 
who has grown grey* as a member of the 
Company, should mJke such an observa¬ 
tion as we have just heard, is to me the 
most extraordinary. I protest against 
such interruptions. If there be any thing 
wrong, it ought to be left to the hon. 
Chairman to correct it. J must deprecate, 
most strongly, these unnecessary calls to 
order." (Hear/) 

The CAuiraum.-—'“ I do not think the 
1 earrifcd proprietor is wrong in quoting 
from the pamphlet.” (Hear/) 

• Dr. Gilchrist continued.—-In addition to 
what'-had been said by his bon. friend 


(MtydHilma), behegged to call tbe atten¬ 
don Of tbe court to a circumstance which 
had occurred some time ago, during the 
disOKWUon of a subject which bad been 
long debated; he meant Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham’s ease. On that occasion a gentle¬ 
man (Mr. Foynder) took out a paper, that 
would readi from tills to St. Poul’s (a 
laugh), and read the whole of it. He 
(Dr, Gilchrist) declared at the time -that 
he was happy the hon. proprietor did so* 
because he moant to follow tbe example, 
as soon as he had an opportunity* Tlie 
article which he was quoting went on to 
state, " The object [of the motion] was 
clearly, as intimated by the Deputy Chair¬ 
man, to promote tlie pecuniary interests of 
a particular individual. It was to benefit 
Dr. Gilchrist, not the junior members of 
the military service ; and, however highly 
we may estimate tlie merits of tliat indi¬ 
vidual, wc think he would have been ad¬ 
vantaged in tills, only at the expense of 
the young officers intended for the mili¬ 
tary service of India."—Now this accu¬ 
sation lie wholly denied, notwithstanding 
what had been hinted by- the Deputy 
CiiAirman; and here he must observe, 
that his hon. friend (Mr. Ilumc) mistook 
him altogether, when be spoke of his (Dr. 
Gilchrist's) readiness to enter into a con¬ 
tract, to instruct the* young men at so 
much a head. (A laugh.) lie had never 
said any such tiling. His great object 
was to have proper establishments, in 
which the Oriental languages could be 
acquired, in every part of the empire. He 
wished to sec institutions of Umt descrip¬ 
tion created in Dublin, in Edinburgh, in 
Loudon, &.c , so that a young man might 
receive instruction in tiie QxsHwi lan¬ 
guages, under his own roof, were ; 
therefore it was clear that be was looking 
for no exclusive benefit for himself. He 
wanted no jobs—lie detested jobs of every 
description,; and, lie thanked God, lie was 
in such a situation, ns rendered iUlinne- 
ccssary for him to hunt for places, for 
pensions, or for any thing of the kind. 
The author of these strictures went on to 
say: “ At tlie age at which cadeta ustially 
come out, they have barely 1»M time to 
perfect those acquirements which are in¬ 
dispensable to the statioeyfigHr are likely to 
hold through life ; andPfff'wotyid* In our 
opinion, be vet y inexpedient to make tlie 
little opportunity they enjoy, of prose¬ 
cuting European study, less. But a sa- 
rious objection to the measure is its inef¬ 
ficacy • and, notwithstanding tbe high 
qpnse Mr. Hume entertains of Dr. Gil¬ 
christ’s tuition, wc liave no hesitation in 
asserting, that he could qualify Hindoos- 
tanee scholars only at an enormous expen¬ 
diture of time, as compared with what 
would be required in this country, even if 
he qualified them at all, which wo should 
strongly doubt | for it should be known, 
S H 2 that 
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tint eaptrionOu has cstab)*.btd tha^lkt ta 
oomputtive utility of tin kind.of Htu* 
doMinw taught bjr trim j and that avery 
iifimM diaUct is necessary to communi- 
aMa with tiie large majority of the popula¬ 
tion, and particularly with the .military 
uiess."—Il» read thaw observations now, 
because he would have occasion to refer 
to them, at length, by and by; and he 
hoped tfao military officer* from Madras, 
or elsewhere, would remain in court, and 
attend to the documents which he would 
produce, in opposition to the assertions 
contained in the paragraph which he hod 
just quoted. The writer proceeded to 
state: “ The necessity ef ucqAiring this 
knowledge somewhere is admitted by ail; 
but a capital error seems to have been 
committed by the opponents of Mr. 
Hume's motion, in taking it for granted 
that it is actually obtained. The Chair¬ 
man indeed argues, that to say that the 
officers were negligent, and did not use 
diligence to acquire a language, a know¬ 
ledge of which was so impoitant in the 
discharge of their military duties, was a 
very pointed libel upon the army of indie." 
Nuw it would appear by what followed, 
that this very species of libel had gone 
forth to India, had gone through the whole 
military service, by means of an article in 
the Government Gazette. What must Mr. 
Hume or himself feci, were officers, know¬ 
ing their opinions on this subject, and be¬ 
lieving that they had been libelled by the 
promulgation of those opinions, to call on 
them in a threatening manner, perhaps with 
a horsewhip in their hand? (laughter.) 
There was an instance, he believed, where 
a Mr: Clarke, who had overhauled a Court 
of Directors for highly improper conduct, 
was thud threatened. Mr. Wilhraham de¬ 
clared that he would horsewhip Mr. Clarke, 
but the latter was too strong to permit such 
an indignity. Now he (Dr. Gilchrist} was 
not a very strong man; hut if any of those 
who thought themselves aggrieved by his 
honest exposition of his sentiments, came 
to him armed with a horsewhip, be would 
shoot his assailant through the head at 
once (laughter); so he warned them not to 
molest him. The writer in the Govern* 
went Gaxelte , it would be seen, argued 
against himself in the very next paragraph, 
and also sent forth what the Chairman had 
denominated “a pointed libel upon the 
army of India." He said, “ Notwith- 
Handing this, we are rather afraid that the 
smdy baa been very much neglected of 
late years, and that the rising members of 
die military service are imperfectly grountt 
ed in the knowledge of the language of 
the country. We do not attribute this, 
however, to any lack of seal or diligence, 
but to another obvious cause—-the want of 
the means of study." This was perfectly 
true. The subaltern coaid not prosecute 
his studies in the Oriental languages, in 


cflMeqoenee of the want' of pecuniary 
means in India. “ It ‘may," ^continued 
this writer, “ he said indeed, that this is 
scarcely reconcilable with the fact; dud the 
facilities of acquiring a converaanoy with 
the languages of India have been jxiuch 
augmented of late years, and that there is 
now no scarcity of elementary books, or 
competent instructors. This may be grant¬ 
ed ; but how is a cadet to avail himself of 
the existence of either, when the salary of 
the latter would swallow up half his allow¬ 
ances, and the coa of the necessary books 
would be equal to a year's purchase of the 
remainder? Besides, a young man, on 
first joining his corps, is nut likely to feel 
much inclination to apply ; the opportuni¬ 
ties and aids of sober study are not within 
bis reach ; and he Ims no lielping hand to 
lead him over the first impediments of the 
course." Here it was admitted, that “ the 
opportunities and aids of sober study are 
not within the reach of the young officer 
in India;" an admission which militated 
strongly against the idea of studying to 
much advantage in that country. (Hear/) 
Hits statement was not his • it had ap¬ 
peared in the government paper, and it 
spoke volumes in favour of the principle 
which he was anxious to have adopted. 
He was accused of being an egotist; but, 
when he was attacked, what else could he 
do, except refer to what be had himself 
performed; and thus prove, by die uner¬ 
ring test of experience, that bis views were 
as sound os they were disinterested. And, 
after all, the Court of Directors were the 
greatest egotists in the world. What was 
their conduct, when they came before the 
proprietors, and requested their votes? 
Did they not recommend themselves by a 
reference to pa-t services ? Did they not 
say, in turn, “ I have acted in such a ca¬ 
pacity, in such a place; my efertions have 
been honoured with approbation ; my ex¬ 
perience is such, that I am confident I 
could manage your affairs satisfactorily ?" 
And was it not on these grounds, thus 
egotistically put forth, that they were raised 
to their high situation? Was he then, 
when this was die case, tt»J>e sneered at as 
an egotist, whan he stood forward, and 
declared wbajpis*c)aiim to support were— 
claims which he ebutd substantiate even 
from their own records, and from the acts 
of their own government abroad ? “ We 
think," (continued the writer in the Go¬ 
vernment Gazette, for gentlemen had be¬ 
come thoughtful in India, since the press 
waa a little more free than it had been; 
indeed, even the judges of Bombay were 
growing thoughtful)—therefore, it ia not 
wonderful, if be [the young man] con¬ 
tents himself with such chance phrqges as 
he cannot dispense with, and new be¬ 
comes acquainted with the language of 
India, to as to communicate, beyond the 
word of command, with thou under his 

authority." 
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wllwUf.” Where, fa* wished to know, 
were the officers of Madras.and Bombay, 
when each m statement-as this woo mode? 
Why did they not come forward And do- 
dare it was ail a mistake? Why did they 
not prove that they -were well acquainted 
with the native languages, and that they 
were perfectly capable of performing such 
and such functions with ability and effici¬ 
ency? “ Hiis applies however,” ob¬ 
served the writer of the article, “ only to 
the junior members of the service; some 
of their seniors Imve had tiie benefit of in¬ 
struction in the College of Fort William, 
and a still greater number at Baraset; an 
establishment vi hicb, with all its vices, was 
eminently serviceable in fitting the cadets 
for tlieir military duties, and rendering 
them, after their wild career had ceased, 
highly efficient officers; prepared not only 
to communicate freely with the native of¬ 
ficers and soldiery, but able to understand 
tlieir character, and appreciate their feel¬ 
ings. It is an idle mistake to suppose 
that the study of languages acquires words 
alone; it unavoidably acquires, what is 
vastly more matcn.il, the thoughts of the 
people by whom those languages are 
spoken.” Now his most anxious desire 
was, to give to ** the junior members of 
the service” such an insight into the native 
languages, before they left this country, as 
would render comparatively easy tlieir per¬ 
fect acquirement of those languages, when 
they had arrived in India. X'lie learned 
gentleman then adverted to the malversa¬ 
tions by directors of n variety of joint- 
stock companies, Mnluigutug the necessity 
of domination into the conduct of direc¬ 
tors of all companies. It was, he con¬ 
ceived, for the proprietors, as shareholders 
in this Company, to look after tlieir own 
interests. This had not always been the 
cose. It tftuy had done their duty pio- 
perly, at a ]ieriod somewhat remote, there 
would have been no Board of Control at 
this day. The proprietors were (lie legi¬ 
timate Board of Control. This was, per¬ 
haps, the only Company in which a select 
few swallowed all the loaves and fishes; 
whilst the many received only the offal, 
which a certain per-centugewould secure, 
with neither, risk nor troupe, in various 
other ways. Though this was, as the Com¬ 
pany was formed, a prescriptive and legal 
right, yet be held it, morally, to be an im¬ 
position. It waa most unfair that the few 
ahoutd secure all the loaves and fishes to 
themselves, whilst the mere refuse was left 
to the proprietors. After die turns bod 
taken what they deemed to be their shore, 
the proprietors, as th e jackals, were allowed 
to possess themselves of a little. The 
karma! gentleman again adverted to joint- 
stor(Speculations, and read from an Eng¬ 
lish newspaper a lung report of Boat pro¬ 
ceedings in an American court. He also 
referred to the exposures made by Hr. 


ChillqafilMlM. I* bad been, ha oh 
aemd,.< often stated, as* matter of eat 
poach, that writerships, cadetships, and-« 
variety of other ships, warn positively sold 
in the market, by persons connected with 
this Company. He did not' assart the 
fact, but be knew it had been stated in thh 
papers—whether truly or- not be eonld 
not tell. Now, if an oath were not taken 
to the contrary, flieiVwas, in his opinion, 
no moral turpitude in the act. Indeed- he 
did not know but that all posts and places 
ought to be sold for the benefit of society; 
provided that, as in the army, churcHfnnd 
state, those who made tli^purchases were 
ascertains#. to be qualified for the situa¬ 
tion. They would be much more rich 
men than they were if this system were 
adopted ; for it hod gone alwoad, tlist the 
Directors had fiom j£f>,000 to j£20,09d 
per annum, on an average, of patronage, 
lie did not mean to say that this was really 
the case, but he knew that it was thus < 
stated. 'Hus was the reward given to them 
for managing the Company's business; 
and certainly it was the lion's share, with 
a vengeance. In his opinion, the par* 
chase or sale of- those situations had not 
half the moral turpitude in it, that tads 
connected with the act of inundating Bri¬ 
tish India annually with bundrads of ig¬ 
norant functionaries, or adventurers; who, 
if previously qualified by examinations-to 
purchase their places, would become infi¬ 
nitely more efficient servants and subjects 
of tlie Company, than the great majority 
of those who had never yet been put to 
the test of a fair trial in this country; the 
only one, in fact, where the elements of 
future proficiency, and habits of persever¬ 
ing industry, could most advantageously be 
acquired by nineteen out of twenty par¬ 
sons who wcut to India. At present they 
sent out young men, ignorant of the lan¬ 
guage, ignorant of tbe country, ignorant 
of the hu^iibi, manners, and feelings of 
those amongst whom they were to reside. 
Individuals thus situated were manifestly 
unfit to superintend the Company’s affairs. 
Did any man ever enter into the profes¬ 
sion of the law, of physic, or of the 
church, without undergoing a Vigid -exa¬ 
mination, after much prev ious study ?— 
Undoubtedly not. And^that principle, 
which had been found ut^operate benefi¬ 
cially with respect to those profcttioiM, 
would surely be found exceedingly useful, 
if applied to tbe candidates for emplota 
mem under that Company, of which tU^ 
the proprietors of Eaet-India stock, van 
foe members. If, in this country, they 
gave to a young man, at a very early agv, 
even the elementary porta -of practical 
Oriental knowledge, they would do a 
great deal of service to foe individual seat 
out to India, end to themselves, 'ibis was 
the proper mode of proceeding.; for ha 
knew, from experience, that industry was 

not 
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not likely to to acquired in India. ' That 
the Company's forces were brave, no man 
could doubt for a moment; they per¬ 
formed their military duties admirably; 
but diet the officers, speaking generally, 
understood the language of those whom 
they commanded, he denied. He did not 
blame them, however : it was the system 
which he had to blame. That systam bad 
been going on for ei$ht years; and though 
orders, on this momentous subject, had 
been sent abroad from this country, they 
appeared to have been treated as dead let- 
terdb-they were never acted upon. Gene¬ 
rally, when h e g ave lectures, or, as some 
would say, when he preachecWn sermon, 
lie always carried a sort of bne&with him, 
lest, in the multiplicity of objects which 
his discourse embraced, ho might chance 
to forget any tiling of importance.— 
(Hie learned proprietor then referred to 
a work which lie held in Ins hand, called 
“ The Tuitionary Pioneer. ”)—In conse¬ 
quence of his reports, published in this 
work, some alterations had taken place in 
the scholastic instruction of those who were 
destined to proceed to India; and he was 
induced to believe that the institution of 
the London University would lead to still 
more extensive changes. Rigid examina¬ 
tions were now the order of the day at the 
British universities, and «t most of the 
collegiate, or other literary institutions in 
the United Kingdom; in all the higher 
professions, Thcludingdivinity, law,physic, 
military and naval tactics, &c. lie must 
here he allowed to observe, looking to the 
mode of education which pi evaded in this 
country, that the English had abused a 
dead language, and prevented it from be¬ 
coming a living one. There was scarcely 
a country to which tin individual could go, 
where he did not find a lawyer, a medical 
man, a clergyman, or a man of letters. 
Well, if the person visiting that country 
were not acquainted with the language, 
what course must he pursue? Why, let 
him speak to any of those individuals to 
whom he had alluded in Latin, as a 
Scotchman would.pronounce that tongue, 
and he would be’ perfectly understood ; 
but/ if the foreigner were addressed in 
Latin, as it is pronounced by Englishmen, 
he would not know the meaning of the 
person who spoke to him. Much, there- 
.fore, it was evident, depended on the cor¬ 
rect pronunciation of a language. If the 
Allowing remarks on a knowledge of 
Traracli were worthy the notice of British 
officers, how much more must they be¬ 
come so, were lliudoostanee substituted 
for that military tongue of the Western 
World; since the latter was equally, nay, 
infinitely more useful, In the eastern he¬ 
misphere, to every public functionary, 
without exception, and in cases of hourly 
Occurrence there, night and day, in all 
the official and private walks of life. It 


,waa related by Smollett,' In bib history of 
, George I I., that on the night whicb pre¬ 
ceded the battle 1 on the heights of Abra¬ 
ham, General Wolfe and his army, who 
were sailing down the river St. Lawrence 
in the dark, were saved from eventual 'de¬ 
feat by the readiness of an English officer, 
who replied so skilfully to the challenges 
of the Kpench sentinels, that they mistook 
the British troops for a French detachment, 
and suffered them to pass. The historian 
remarked, that the consequence of disco¬ 
very, at that moment, would have been 
the total destruction of the army. Here, 
in the history of their own country, was 
an instance where a British officer was 
enabled, by being well acquainted with 
the Ficnch Jangiingc, to save the wbolc of 
the army to which he was attached. Here 
was an instance which shewed, in the 
plainest manner, the utility, nay, the ne¬ 
cessity, of having their officers skilfully 
instructed in the Hindoostanee dialect, 
which was so generally spoken in India. 
This one solitary fact—(a fact, however, 
on a grand scale)—was ns good as a thou¬ 
sand ; because, though it had occurred but 
once in a century, in Europe, it might, 
under the peculiar circumsiauces in which 
we were placed, lie of daily occurrence in 
India. That interesting fact should tench 
the rulers of British India a great moral 
lesson, of daily application in that valua¬ 
ble empire; where adequate proficiency in 
the native languages was the one thing 
most needful, to render every other official 
and local qualification truly valuable to 
its possessor, or to hi# 1 employers, whether 
they lie, in that capacity, kings, compa¬ 
nies, practitioners of any description, or 
common commercial adventurers. If the 
Duke of Wellington, the present com- 
mandcr-in-eliief, were to propose that n 
lAimlier of French or German officers, 
whom he had met on the Continent, should 
be entrusted with commands in the Bri¬ 
tish army, although they did not under¬ 
stand a word of the English language, 
would such a proceeding be tolerated ? If 
he nominated foreign officers as ensigns, 
&c. in our army actualhkjn the field, on 
the faith of^eir afterwards learning to 
mangle nndBurder our mother tongue, 
would, couldi or should he lie permitted, 
under a well-regulated government, to act 
so absurdly? The thing was impossible; 
and yet the Company were in the daily ha¬ 
bit, through their Executive Court,of com¬ 
mitting a similar offence, against common 
sense and common prudence, with respect 
to their native army. They were constantly 
sending out young men to command com¬ 
panies in India, who were not ablo to tall 
for the most ordinary thing they warned iq 
the native language. Was it not tiffin ab¬ 
surd to tamd out persons, who were not 
qualified for the performance of the duties 
that devolved on them? One most 'la¬ 
mentable 
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ineatable rirc um stanc e was, thattbwcsrralry 
cadets, who came under hi* imroediateeye, 
iwen the mostjlasy sad idle of his pupils. 
Aiul why was this? It wos-becauvo they 
were the sons or nephews of individuals 
high in that court, or the relations of the 
lofty aristocracy, or connected with very 
rich people. They, therefore, did not deem 
it necessary-'—they thought it below their 
dignity •"•to apply themselves to study; of 
course, they made the least progress of any 
of his pupils in the acquisition of the na¬ 
tive languages; though, from the nature 
of their appointments, there rested on them 
a moral obligation, far greater than that 
which applied to the infantry, to acquire a 
knowledge of the Oriental dialects. It 
should be observed, that every private in the 
native cavalry had been, or was, a gentle¬ 
man ; he spoke the language of a gentle¬ 
man ; and great must be his surprise, when 
an English officer came out with a language 
which might lie compared to that of Wap- 
ping or Billingsgate, placed in opposition 
to wliat would be taught at a respectable 
seminary. The very grass-cutters amongst 
the natives expressed themselves in a clear 
and good style. What then must the peo¬ 
ple, with whom die English officers had 
to converse, think of the race of young and 
of old jargonists ? What must they think 
of officers who, after thirty years’ residence 
in India, could not speak the language 
moderately well, not to say fluently ? lie 
should like to have a few of these gentle¬ 
men under his hands for a short time.— 

i A Imieh .) To shew what sort of a k now¬ 
edge of the -native language some of these 
officers possessed, he would relate a story 
which would make the court smile. The 
word pkoonka meant “ to blow, to puff,” 
&c., and came from phoo, the natural ef¬ 
fort, and kuriia , “ to make,” which were 
compresscdffinto that word. It happened 
that, in the course of his Oriental studies 
one morning, he had applied himself to, 
and mastered the derivation, of this word. 
He happened to dine the same dqr with a 
colonel who had been for many years in 
the Company’y service, and be was much 
surprised wj^en im heard him call out to 
a servant, whop he wished to blow the 
fire, " Funk, you rascal, ftk!” instead 
of “ Phoonk , pheonk /"—“Blow, blow !” 
{Laughter.) He could hardly believe that 
this old officer had substituted “ funk, 
funk,” for die word which he hod been ana¬ 
lysing all the morning.* Such, however, 
wsathe fact; and be began to think that a 
few months of study in India had placed 
him. at the bead of the array, ~ko far as phi¬ 
lological knowledge went. , If, as he had 
before observed, the Duke of Wellington 
were suffered to nominate young foreign 
Offic* to commands in the British army, 
on die faith of their cultivating the English 
language .afterwards, was it possible to 
deny oat such a proceeding would be 


fraught with mischievous coosequeaCeit? 
It could not be doubted) and just 
ooosequences were occasioned by the eon-* 
duet at present adopted in sending out 
young men to join the Indian army; they 
did not understand the languagd^f the 
natives, and the natives were equally igno¬ 
rant of English. It was proper to expose 
those errors; but the misfortune of the 
matter was this,- tin# when an individual 
like himself endeavoured to shew the atro¬ 
city of such measures, he was scouted as a 
malignant leveller, or a self-interested rep¬ 
tile, at least; and, as he had before re¬ 
marked, lie ran no smalhgpk of a hone¬ 
whipping,*for telling tlirrrruth, But he 
would take care of those gentlemen with 
whips—that was his look-out. * Every dog 
had his day; and, as the world went, the 
radical dogs appeared likely to have their 
day ; for the MacSycophants of the Holy 
Alliance were now branding one of the 
cabinet ministers, as the erch-radteal of 
Europe. The lion. Company themselves 
adorned the list of radical reformers; they 
were the greatest levellers and reformers 
in the world, and he would prove it. Since 
the time when they first went to India, 
they had effectually levelled the aristocracy 
of that country—they had rased it to ’the 
ground; and, he must confess, with the 
greatest possible advantage to many mil¬ 
lions of subjects who were now under tbcdr 
dominion, (//ear/) Forhowasperfectly 
suro, from the experience which he had 
had in India, that the people of that coun¬ 
try were m a much worse situation under 
the native aristocracy than they were under 
the Company's management. (//<vrr /)— 
This must ever be the case, provided their 
administration of the affairs' of India was 
founded on justice, and that high sense of 
honour, which should fill the breast of 
every conqueror, though the history of the 
world proved that such principles were 
not unfraqpently forgotten. They had the 
jihysical force of the natives at their com¬ 
mand ; let them, in addition, do every 
thing that tended to win their hearts; and 
they might rest assured that the people of 
India would not deseretlie interests of the 
Company in agy emergency. Everv tbat 
engine, which was lately considered so 
dangerous, he meant a free press in India, 
began to be viewed with a less hostile eye. 
He was perfectly convinced, if t$fe press 
were placed on the same footing in India 
as it was in England, that, instead ofdoiitt 
the Company mischief, it wouldj on tn* 
contrary, effect great good. A recent' la¬ 
mentable event would not have occurred, 
had a free press existed. Government 
would have been told that u nple as ant dr- 
cuinstances had happened; murmur!tigs, 
where there was-any ground of complaint, 
would have gone abroad ; and means would 
have been taken to avert mischief. Hewaa 
sorry,that, when be last spoke on this me¬ 
lancholy 
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lancboly mbhct, he had misrepresented 
•n individual, the Interpreter who acted 
on that occasion. He had since been told, 
that the interpreter had nothing to do with 
the business—that the parties confessed 
their gtftt—end that, therefofe, no blame 
could be attached to him. What, how¬ 
ever, lie really meant to say was, that 
the origin of the mischief arose from the 
conJuct of the individual officially con¬ 
nected with the battalion, in not explain¬ 
ing to the men tlie necessity qf submis¬ 
sion, and the impossibility of Govern¬ 
ment doing more than they had done. lie 
thought, therefore, he had a right to as¬ 
sume that thereof as some defect here. W uh 
proper care, he conceived, the catastrophe 
might havepheen prevented; for he knew, 
llint though the natives were, in some in¬ 
stances, precipitate, yet they burame trae- 
talile if coolly reasoned with. lie was 
himself, at one time, in a district, in the 
midst v»f riotqys ryots, and one of them 
even had his sword lifted for the purpose 
of cutting, him down. At that moment 
be called on Uie enraged native to desist, 
and lie immediately obeyed; he then 
heard What the people had to complain of 
—the grievance was at once redressed, and 
quietness whs restored. He felt quite sure 
that much mfechief, nay, that bloodshed 
was caused, in consequence of the gene¬ 
ral Ignorance of the native language un¬ 
der which Europeans laboured. [The 
learned metrfficr then quoted some passages 
from a panegyric on ihe Duke of York, 
subjoining 4 unne reflections, at which the 
impatience of the court was manifested by 
loud coughing and stamping ] If (con¬ 
tinued the learned proprietor/ gentlemen 
imagine that they can, by this noise, pro. 
vent me from going on, they never were 
more mistaken in their lives. 

Mr. S. Dmm. —“ It is all approbation.” 
■—(vf laugh .) 

Dr. Gilchrist cared not whether it was 
approbation Or disapprobation; but, till lie 
was called to "order by the Hon. Chair¬ 
man, there he would stand.—(He then 
proceeded to comment on the acts of die 
departed Duke.) W 

A&Jtfon. PrOfmetor /amidst much 
noise).—“ I rise to order, nothing but the 

C lienee and loyalty of this court lfeould 
vo allowed gentlemen to listen so long 
fif matters, which have nothing to do widi 
tho question before us,*' 

«f WH^G&chrut contended, that what he 
tfeaj< ~So.W stating had the nearest connec¬ 
tion' with the subject under discussion. 
He was shewing the proprietors that even 
a late royal Duke was » reformer, and dis- 
countet|ianc<S abuses wherever lie found 
them. This* bo thought, was giving the 
* good lesson ifi the very highest 
,ppjms^ w^ich the country could afford. 

* A ** I have taken the chair 

* omy ioy.a moment, in the temporary ab¬ 


sence of the Cbalrroan. Placed in this si¬ 
tuation, I must aty, that I think it would 
be better' If the learned paeprietor would 
abstain from these irrelevant topics, and 
coniine himself to the question before the 
Court. The sooner he gets back to the 
real subject of debate the better.^ (Hear f) 
Dr. tidchrut slid, there was’one sub* 
jeet connected with this day’s business on 
which he must say a few words. It had 
cost him six long .weeks before he could 
get nine names signed to the requisition, 
which had caused the proprietors to be 
called together. Various were thevxcuses 
made by different gentlemen to whom he 
had applied. One said, “ do you think I 
would cut my own Uirodt by putting my 
name down, and thus offending the di¬ 
rectors 1 ” Another decliucd an account 
of the expense. Now be did 'not know 
what expense was alluded to. tf it were 
for refreshments, he certainly did not par¬ 
ticipate in them. All the expense he put 
the Company to was for a glass of water. 
Spine other gentlemen declined signing, 
on account of the supposed responsibility 
of the subscribers for the Plotter 'Went 
forth. Others disliked to wppeardNt they 
might be considered ringleaders of re¬ 
form—and some pleaded ignorance of the 
subject. In short, any specious’ subter¬ 
fuge from the frown of the powers that 
be was resorted to. Some of the special 
pleaders, who advocated the cause of the 
Court of Directors, would probably In 
the course of this very debate get up and 
assert, that those who refused to sign the 
propositions, did so bccausf^Uw^ cons *^ 
dered them unreasonable andwoSui*}, * So 
far, however, from that being the fact, 
not a man to his knowledge dissented from 
the justice or cftpedicucy of a single mea¬ 
sure proposed. They refused, because, 
affethey stated, they did no^ch^re to come 
forward as part of a forlorn hope. But § 
forlorn hope’'might lie successful at last • 
it might be useful in storming a battery 
of error, or makings hreachMnanystaling 
bold, where corruption might chajMO to 
exist. He feared, however, itet tte great 
body of proprietors of r thateoourt; w6f» 
looking up jar favours ! ) be disposed erf 
by the gokjflpien behind the bar; add, 
therefore, tlrey were more lax ""in their 
efforts for tlie general benefit than they 
would otherwise have been. Borne pro- ’ 
prictors, lie believed, bad absolutely to* 
ceived favours-^nd were, of mpts* so 
bound and fettered in the adamantine 
chains of gratitude, that they could not 
oppose UprfPbenofactors. Gratitude, jbe 
admitted, wa^a beautiful virtue, but, hfit. 
led to servility, it became a vice, 
learned proprietor proceeded |o observe, 
that he had been described by sonP par- 
sons aa mad. And in what did bis mad¬ 
ness consist? It consie|pd in doing that 
which no other man in the court wpuld 

endeavour 
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endeavour to do, Re had spent tcp yeara 
efbis life, s n$ laid out £1(1,000, in sc- 
fiviring a thorough Insight into the native 
languages. He had worn a long black 
beard, black whiskers, and inustuchioy 
he had bjjackened his hair, and changed 
bis European appearance as much as lie 
possibly could ; and this he did, in order 
that he might go raoie freely among-1 the 
people, and thus acqujre u proper know, 
ledge of their language. He knew very 


stihject, inquiry would be naturally made 
as to the author; apd, if it were ascer¬ 
tained, that the volume was the work of 
a young man, it would ns naturally be 
observed, •* wimt can he know about the 
matter?” Therefore, be adopted that 
course which was most likely to impress 
individuals with the feeling that he was 
competent to the difficult task, which, at 
an early period, lie had commenced in 
India. He had also been called u fool; 
and soroft of those whom he asked to sum 
the requisition said, “ <lo jou think I am 
such fvFdol as to coino forward for the 
public gpod-r-1 Jiad best take care of my¬ 
self" Now, if folly consisted in not pos¬ 
sessing what was called “ worldly wis¬ 
dom/ 1 then perhaps lie was a fool —for 
he despised worldly wisdom; lie was not 
haunted by any such narrow principle; 
lie be4 none of it in his composition. 
But ,it' was lucky for him, while he was 
described us mail or foolish, that no man 
had reason to point at him as a knave. 
He bclittfggd his character was so far re- 
Tnoveilfrom what was culled knavery, 
that no.human being could taunt him with 
any feeling of tlmt kind He had before 
stated, that the Court of jpirectors were 
the greatest egotists that ever existed, and 
now he uqpjd add, that they were aiqp 
the most constifomate noshumals in the 
world. They possessed the nostrum of 
self-election (he meant the house-list), by 
Wide!) the/coniinucd themselves in office 
as hjjpg as they pleased. 

Mr. dBuhngan, to order —“ I appeal to 
yott, Mr. Chairman, to stop tliia extraor¬ 
dinary deviation? What the election of 
dfifMton has to do withApphing Hin- 
dpOsMnnee, I really cannmonccive.”— 
'(Hear /) ■ 

The Chapman _“ I perfectly agree with 

the hon. gent- as to the irregularity of the 
Speech gfjthe learned proprietor .—(Hear /) 
I wiH venture to say, inat there lias not 
been a sentence pronounced by the learn, 
•q proprietor, since he got crnJ siaf eet. that 
tfMtonched the subject whjch tne court is 
'pppblti to discuss. In the situation in 
Wwlh 4 *m placed, I feel myself under 
an cj(nfrtion to devote my time and at¬ 
tention; without any feeling of impatience,, 
to tile remarks which gentlemen may think 
fit to ufflf. I «% very unwilling to in- 
tcmtpt any proprietor, but I am extremely 
JiiatkJonr*. Vox-. XXIII. No. 195. 
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Sony that there should have been inflicted 
on the proprietors the severe'punishment 
with which the learned gent, lias visited 
diem —(Hear t) I must repeat, that from 
the commencement of bis speech, laths* not 
said one won! applicable' to the proposition 
which lie has introduced. — (Hear /) Anil 
really, without meaning to give offence, I 
would, as afriend mul an individual much 
interested in the regularity of the proceed¬ 
ings of this court, recommend to tlielearned 
pi oprietor%ot to lire the patience of his 
auditory, but to come to»the poifit at once. 
— (Hear 1 ) There has been a complaint 
made, and 1 think very jtstiy, tlmt gen¬ 
tlemen woie ficquentiy weaned by long 
deviations from the subject proposed fur 
discussion; ami that, in consequence, the 
couit on sucii occasions becomes extremely 
linn, when the merits of nquestion come to 
he decided on — ( Hear / ) I wish those me¬ 
rits to he decided in a courtas full gs pos¬ 
sible, hut I cannot expect mat gentlemen 
wifi attend foi the puipose of giving their 
votes on the merits of a question, when 
the whole d.iy is consumed whh^juatter 
which has no i elevancy to 

Dr. (iilchnst wild, he wa»,ab®l 
shew', that hut for the system^J^lj-o^p- 
tion, much more would 
for the gencra| benefit ofTpib 
than laid tieen done, pr -could Ittqpnp 
while that system existed. Al)d he wbk 
this opportunity of declaring, that at the 
very first election, even though lie were left 
alone, he would, if no belter person offered, 
endeavour to make a breach in that system 
of self-election He would do so, even 
if there were not a single vote for bint,— 
(DiMijtpruLatiun .) lie was determined that 
cveiy revolving year, while he lived, 
should witness a reiterated blow from one 
battering-ram against that self-built houso 
of Jeriilio, which had already too long 
existed as a mere prescriptive imposition 
on the proprietors at large, wfio, by a few 
manly efforts in self-defence, would soon 
open a practical breach for the common 
good of every independent stockholder.— 
(Considerable uproar.) JJe certainly thought 
it was better to tell the directors his inten¬ 
tion to their Aces, instead of ket$rag it 
concealed from them. He now caipatp 
his Jlrst proposition, wiiiiii npgbt "flow 
he deliberately entertained with«li^p|j?if 
the smallest offence .to their own pjfirctttrao 
representatives: the question hew b*iug~ 
whether this species of knowledge mould; 
be procured at Jiome or abroad. It might 
be said, that they were not a deliberate* 
court ; that assertion he denied, aptOldieti 
they had an opportunity 
they were booty! to 
slate their opinions, as 
could, to the execuUye bodf. , T^V^IWP 
in dispute was this wb^ief n 
10 learn the Hipdoostance language 
tbit country or iiraudia. Oil imtt 
3 I tkttv 
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tint) lie ’'would endeavour to throw sdtne 
light, ; which light should bo extracted 
from "other persons besides himself 5 per- 
•one who had no .interest in stating their 
opinion, as they had lionestlvjjone. At a 
meeting which took place sotmtime since, 
of what was called “ the language In¬ 
stitution in aid of the Propagation of 
Christianity,” Lord Dexley, be believed, 
being in the chair, (lie following opinions 
were delivered on tliia subject: the Rev, 
Professor Lee was of opinion, that the 
rudiment?of any#foreign language could 
be acquired as well, and even better, in 
thi9 country, than Any where else, even 
where it ia currently spoken. And the 
reasons were, first, the difficulty of un¬ 
derstanding a native teacher before you 
know something of his huguage; ami 
that something therefore would, at all 
events, bo better acquired first from one 
of your own countiymen. Secondly, the 
difficulty of acquiiing the technicalities 
of grammar in the Oriental tongues, in 
which they are so much more intricate and 
perplexing, especially to beginners, si ho 
very imperfectly understand these lan¬ 
guages. ’He himself knew an instance 
of a gentleman, who, with all ins indus¬ 
try, and the aid of native teachers in 
India, took twelve months to acquire the 
syllabication of the Sanscrit, though the 
same thing might, under a proper system, 
be acquired in England in n few weeks. 
Thirdly, a more lapid progress could be 
made here from philology and the philoso¬ 
phy «ef language being better understood 
in England, where a better mode of leadi¬ 
ng was consequently practised. And so 
many persons from abroad had now 
brought homo the true pronunciation of 
the Oriental tongues to this country, that 
no difficulty need any longer he felt on 
that head. Here also the climate is fa¬ 
vourable to a vigorous prosecution of stu¬ 
dy, as much as that of India is against it. 
Here, where copies of every useful work 
can soon lie multiplied by the press, the 
diligent student has extensive libraries at 
command; wherew, abroad, books are 
thinly scattered, ana difficult to reach."— 
W. HtTrant, Esq., “ strongly felt the 
great importance of young men, about to 
proceed to India, being made acquainted 
with the languages, customs, and opinions 
of the people among whom they are going; 

they may not, from ignorance, shock 
their prejudices, outrage their feelings, or 
commit any of those excesses or impro¬ 
prieties, which, with a more perfect know¬ 
ledge of their character and of their speech, 
would be avoided."—-The Rev. H. Town- 
ley stated, “ that the Brahmans, who are 
usually bad recourse to, as native teachers 
or pundits in India, take no care what¬ 
ever 'to teach their pupils properly. To 
flatter them, and render themselves agree¬ 
able by their complaisance, so as to retain 
their situations, and draw their salaries. 


is the object of these obsequious teachers. 

• They would rather applaud their pupil in 
an error‘than contradict of correct |pm; 

" go that to make sure of their doing their 
duly faithfully, it is necessary to err oc¬ 
casionally on purpose, in order to shame 
them if they do not correct the mistake. 
He wag enabled to state some remarkable 
instances which had lately occurred, of 
the advantage of studying the Eastern 
language in this Country. Letters had 
been receded from Bengal, respecting 
Mr. and Miss Befard, in which the other 
Missionaries, who are the writer*, soy, that 
their knowledge of the languages had 
completely astonished all of them. Such 
was the proficiency of these two indivi¬ 
duals. that in two months after their ar¬ 
rival in the country, they were able to 
open schools for instructing native chil¬ 
dren. Thus they were able almost imme¬ 
diately to turn their talents to account, 
instead of wasting a long period in that 
climate, acquiring the pioper qualifica¬ 
tions. Rut if they had not been taught 
here previous to their departure, on their 
arrival iu India they would have found 
themselves afflicted with three great dis¬ 
eases—deafness, dumbness, blindness, or 
what is equivalent to it, they could not have 
understood what they heard, they could not 
have deciphered what they saw, when na¬ 
tive books were picsented to them ; and 
they could not have spoken so as to be un¬ 
derstood by the people they went to teach. 
Instead of teaching they would have con¬ 
sumed their time, and wasted their health, 
in learning what they might hare learned 
at home. Among other advantages of stu- 
dj ing the Oriental languages in Europe, 
it inspired the minds of tho students with 
an ardent desire to visit the countries 
where they are spoken, and to commune 
with the people. Had nor the Tamil 
language been taught in Germany, the 
pious labours of Swartz would have been 
lost to the world. Young men felt their 
hearts gladdened, and encouraged to go 
forth, by knowing that they possessed 
the elements of’ the language and would 
lie able to address a nativ? audience.” 
The Rev. Gay, farther argued in favour 
of the elements of the Oriental languages 
being taught at home, because that pre¬ 
paratory knowledge enabled individuals 
to prosecute their studies during the long 
voyage to India. He also observed, that 
able tuition in several of the Eastern 
languages might be procured in this coun. 
try, aud expressed his opinion, that those 
who were beginning the study of the 
Oriental languages, would jptake a more 
rapid progress under an English, than a 
native instructor. .Here, then fcontinued 
Dr. Gilchrist), were the opinion*of a 
body of most intelligent men—persons 
of the highest reputation and character 
for learning and moral worth—decidedly 
in favour of the principle winch he de- 
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fended. Indeed those opinions were to 
entirely accordant with his own, that be 
almost supposed that bis spirit had in¬ 
spired^ the gentlemen who delivered their 
sentiments before tiie “ Language Insti¬ 
tution.'* He would next call the atten-, 
tion of the court to a letter >wbich be bad * 
received from one of bis pupils, who was 
now serving in Indio. He held the ori¬ 
ginal of that letter in bis hand, and any 
gentleman was welcome to inspect it, after 
be bad toi n off the mine of the writer; 
because he was unwilling to be toe instru¬ 
ment of doing mischief to any man. He 
made this observation, becuuse, on a for¬ 
mer occasion, an illibeial ultempt was 
made in that court (when lie hud no right 
to t>c present) to charge him with the fa¬ 
brication of similar epistles. This accu¬ 
sation lie had eve denied, did now deny, 
and w ould continue to deny, w hilc lie lived. 
He never fabricated a letter in his life ; and 
he who made the nrcusalion dal so when 
lie was not so well acquainted will) his 
(Dr. Gilchrist's) chaructei, as he now w^gg 
The suspicion was quite uuwoithy of those 
who harboured it; and, though he had 
powerful motives for paidomng the offence, 
it ,was one wlm h he could not forget. — 
This circumstance, connected with another 
not less reprehensible, the actor in which 
was a member of the executive body, in¬ 
duced him to become a proprietor; be¬ 
cause be was at all times aide mid willing 
to look friend or foe boldly in tiie face. 
(The learned proprietor then read the let¬ 
ter referred to.) He had here adduced 
two specuntof evidence in support of the 
propriety of acquiting the rudiments of 
tlie Oriental tongues at home—the former 
furnished in England, the latter coining 
from India; and, by referring to the two, 
they certainly might arrive at the truth. 
He well kndfr the character of the young 
man who had written the letter which he had 
just read, and he was certain that lie would 
scorn to state any tiling which he did not 
believe; for ho (Dr. Gilchrist) had made 
it a rule, in all his lectures to his pupils, 
to teach them not to pin their faith on the 
sleeve of any,putn ; not even to give cre¬ 
dit to what be himself told them, unless 
they were convinced that it^aS founded 
in fact. With respect to the second pro¬ 
position, be thought it was indispensably 
necessary, for the security of British India, 
that candidates for official appointments 
should, before their nomination by (be 
Court of Directors, acquire at least the 
elements of the language spoken by the 
people amongst whom they were going to 
reside. It could not be asserted that such 
MMjntction wta not attainable in England. 
Thera were, on the contrary, many places 
in thitpnijnlij, where the elements of the 
Oriental languages could be acquired. It 
might be said, that the pleasures of the me¬ 
tropolis would prevent them from making 


any progress; but ihey had-an antidaie ht 
band, which would enfectually^puhtepMf 
that danger. If rigid examinations were' 
.instituted, if rigid tests were exacted, if 
young men, before they received theii ap¬ 
pointments, marc obliged to answer satis¬ 
factorily, such a system would >remove 

eveiy reasonable ground of fear. Amongst 
other establishments which lie hoped would 
soon he opened for tliqp study ot the Ori¬ 
ental languages, was the Londou diver¬ 
sity. lie trusted tlftt a prufessorsnip of 
the Oriental languages would faun a patt 
of the institution. (The Warned proprietor 
then proceeded to eulogise certain socie¬ 
ties and individuals ) 

Mr. Uijiiiy —“ I rise to order. 1 beg 
leave to obverv c, that the learneikproprietor 
is consuming, most uselessly, the time of 
the com t; his speech is rather an adver¬ 
tisement toi different academies ulicru 
persons may learn the Oriental languages, 
than an argument on the question wo have 
been convened to discuss; the whole fore¬ 
noon, which is very important to many 
gentlemen present, has been consumed to 
no purpose, ( Hear!) 1 appeal to you, 
Sir, to put nil end to tins irregularity, if 
the feelings of the learned proprietor him¬ 
self will not prompt him to do so”— 

(Ilrar i) i 

Col. L . Sinnhupc —“ I conceive that the 
lion, pruprictoi who spoke last is himself 
out of order, in intcirupting the learned 
doctor; who, however devious ho may 
have been in the beginning of the discus¬ 
sion, is now speaking directly to the point; 
which was, whether Oriental instruction 
can, or cannot, be procui cd in this coun¬ 
try ?” 

Mr. S. Duon —“ I think the learned 
proprietor is perfectly in order; for bow 
are we to know where those great advan¬ 
tages aie to be found in this country, if 
tiie learned proprietor docs not tell us ? I 
think we ou^hl to thank him fur his infor¬ 
mation.” 

The Chairman— “ I am of opinion that 
the hou, proprietor in this instance is not 
out of order, and for this reason ono of 
the objections taken to thhpioposition which 
he has brought forward is, the difficylgy of 
obtaining, in tins country, the instruction 
which he recommends; and he is npw ar¬ 
guing, and endeavouring to shew that 
the necessary facilities do exist. Although, 
therefore, 1 am anxious that the learned 
proprietor should arrive, as early gs he * 
can, at a conclusion ; yet 1 cannot say 
that, in this instance, he is out of order." 

Dr. Gilchrist thanked the hon. Chairman 
for his decision.—Young men were ^pre¬ 
sent, it was said, sent out to India, without 
any Oriental knowledge, on account ot 
the impossibility of procuring instruction 
in this country. Now he was arguing that 
such instruction might easily be com. 
mended. There were various seminaries 
3 I i! in 
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in the vicinity of the metropolis, and in 
different parts of the counter, where the 
elements of the Oriental languages were 
taught. He Imd received a letter from 
Lord Robert Kerr, who was intimately 
connected with the “ Scottish Military 
Academy," which had been recently esta¬ 
blished in Edinburgh ; and be was proud 
in the opportunity of informing Scotch¬ 
men, resident in London, that, in the ca¬ 
pital of their nativc^city, there was an 
institution, where every description of 
knowledge might he acquired.—(The 
learned gentleman then began to dilate 
upon tlie mode of instruction at this aca¬ 
demy.) 

The Chairmen .—“ The learned proprietor 
will allow me to say, that this is very much 
in the nature of an advertisement. {Hem I) 
If he confined himself to stating, that the 
Oriental languages were taught at this par¬ 
ticular institution, he would have been in 
order; but he is certainly out of order when 
he reads an entire prospectus.” {Hear ') 
t" Dr. Gilchrist was sorry that he had been 
oat of order. After some further remarks 
upon the same academy, and upon the 
London University, the lion, proprietor 
came to his third proposition. lie was 
very well awaroof various objections that 
might be made to it, but lie was neverthe¬ 
less prepared to answer the whole of them. 
Every one must lie convinced, that it was 
Ufticli for the safety of nil -fates, rather to 
prtavent than to puni-h crime ; and it was 
certainly melancholy to contemplate the 
number of assaults, homicides, and mur- 
ders, which had been occasioned in Lidia, 
from inability to speak to the people, or to 
comprehend what they said. To shew 
what mistakes an European, who went out 
to India, in a civil, military, or mercantile 
capacity, without a knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, was likely to commit, he would 
state what had occurred to himself; and 
he hoped thity would take it on the vera¬ 
city of a man, who would scorn to tell a 
lie. lie had not been long in India, wljcn 
a native, who was then his servant, used 
language which, in his (Dr. G.’s) igno¬ 
rance, lie was led to'-think disrespectful. 
He asked the servant, A« ne kit/a f “ Who 
did it?” and the man answered, Tere 
glalam nr kiya, “ Thy slave did the deed 
which, os a species of tutoyer (for so he 
viewed it), lie resented, by giving the poor 
fellow such a blow as floored him on the 
ground, as flat as a flounder, and dead as 
a herring. (Laughter ) lie here, through 
ignorance (for the expression was the very 
reverse of disrespectful), ran the risk of 
being found guilty of manslaughter or 
murder. He immediately bled die man, 
and he wns very happy when he saw him 
come to himself. lie ultimately Reco¬ 
vered, but he continued to spit blood for 
some time. This lie acknowledged as one 
of his sins of ignorance. Mo gentleman, 


be was convinced, could go to India igno¬ 
rant of the language, without, in a very 
short time, reaping the fruits of that igno¬ 
rance, in a way similar to that whims bo 
himself had done. They would very soon 
find out, that what he now said was founded 
in fact. But it might be alleged, that if 
this proposition were carried, it would be 
the means of throwing an additional ex¬ 
pense on free merchants and free marinirs 
going out to India, which they could not 
well hetir^ that it would lie imposing a 
fresh biiroen, where one already existed, 
lie was ready to admit, that this class of 
persons, if men of good character, and es¬ 
pecially if they hud acquired a knowledge 
of the native languages, ought to be en¬ 
couraged, instead ol being depressed. But 
suiely the expense of £10 in money (which 
would procure instruction in the elements 
of the language), and a few weeks of time, 
could be no object to the free merchant, 
who could afford £30, on account of pa- 
peis and fees at the India-House; and 
Who was, at the same time, obliged to give 
jj?200C> security for his proper conduct 
while resident, in British India. Such 
initiatory studies might ultimately save 
the individual concerned, as well as the 
government, from a great deal of needless 
misery and trouble, ior nion'.lis and years 
afteiwards. Even the free mariners, who 
paid only .(,'5 for their indenture, and gave 
£ KX) security, would be great gainers by 
leal iting ruditnentnl lliiiduostanee in Eng¬ 
land. Infoi uiation of this description would 
prevent tho.e who had acquired it from 
coming in collision with the constituted 
authorities, which, hi the absence of that 
speci.s. of knowledge, they were very likely 
to do. No one w ho considered the subject 
could, he thought, object to the propriety 
of the free merchant’s acquiring a certain 
knowledge of the populur language, when 
it was recollected that he was going to set¬ 
tle in the interior of the country. It might 
be argued, that the popular language of 
India, strictly speaking, was not Hindoos- 
tanee, because there were a variety of pro¬ 
vincial dialects in that empire. He ad¬ 
mitted that the Ilindoostanee language, 
though general, was not universal; nei¬ 
ther, be it observed, wns the English lan¬ 
guage universal in the three kingdoms. 
They had various dialects in these coun¬ 
tries : the Gaelic, the Erse, the Welsh, the 
Manx, &c., but the Engliali was the predo¬ 
minant language; and, therefore, those 
who argued against learning Ilindoostanee, 
because there were other dialects in India, 
mighjjust as well say, that because there 
were different dialerts in this country, 
there was no use in studying the English 
language, for the puqw of enabling a 1 
man to pursue any profession to which be 
might wish to devote his attention. • A 
knowledge of the Hindoostanee, however, 
made the acquirement of the other lan¬ 
guages 
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guages comparatively easy; and he conid 
produce letter* from India, which proved, 
that gentlemen who went out with what 
he dnled an analytic, synthetic, and indue* 
tive knowledge of die Hindoostanee, were 
able, in three months after, to learn the 
Bengallec, or any other dialect with which 
they came in contact. If, therefore, any 
man proceeding to India with an ele¬ 
mentary knowledge of the Hindoostanee, 
could, into short n tune, master any of the 
provincial dialects, did it not pearly sub¬ 
stantiate the necessity of rereiving, at 
home, that preliminary instruction, which 
ha wished to be extended to all the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, civil and military; and to 
all those who, as free merchants or free 
mariners, visited our eastern territories? 
He here begged leave to refer to a hook 
which had lately been published, to shew 
the necessity of individuals, connected 
with particular professions in Ireland, stu¬ 
dying the Irish language, which was ge¬ 
nerally spoken amongst the peasantry of 
that country. It was there espcciully.jDe- 
commended, that the Irish judges should 
cultivate the native tongue; and it was 
stated that one of them had done so, to 
prevent him, in forming a judgment on 
any case, from depending wholly upon an 
interpreter. Tin's was a u ise and prudent 
recommendation; ami, if suih a precau¬ 
tion were considered necessary in Iielatul, 
how much more necessary was its adoption 
in England? lie would now proceed to 
the fourth proposition, which had, in same 
degree, been ulreudy anticipated, but not, 
in his view of the case, notified properly 
to this court, according to promise. They 
were, therefore, still so far in the dark at 
present In noticing the course of exa¬ 
mination which had been laid down lor 
young men, not educated at Haileyhury, 
lie would rittlicr extract the statement from 
their own authorised publication, “ The 
JZusl-Iniliti Register” than from any other; 
but, as it wus there a long story, and as 
they were all in the habit of reading thut 
book, he might perhaps be allowed to give 
a more brief version of it, selected from 
another quarter, as follows:—“ Those who 
have not studied at Haileyhury,” which is 
no longer a sine qua non, ** being to un¬ 
dergo an examination by two professors 
from Oxford or Cambridge, specially ap¬ 
pointed for that purpose, the following 
are the prescribed tests of proficiency by 
which their acquirements are to be tried ; 
and it is necessary to premise, that in these 
a maximum and a minimum is fixed, the 
latter being indispensably necessary; but 
those who prove themselves to ne pos¬ 
sessed of the greater, being entitled to 
rank higher on the list of appointments. 
Ndtatm i Greet. To read some of the 
works of Homer, Herodotus, Demosthenes, 
or a Greek play.— Latin. Part of Juvenal, 
Tacitus, Livy, and Cicero. — Ruttry. Rus- 
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sell's Modem Europe, and Psley’s Evi¬ 
dences of Christianity.— Science. Arith¬ 
metic, Algebra, Plane Trigonometry, 
Logarithms, Mechanics, the four first and 
kixth hooka of Euclid’s Geometry, — Ge¬ 
neral Reading. History, Geography, and 
Philosophy. — Oriental Literature. Hm- 
doostauee and Persian languages. These, 
however, being quite voluntary, and not 
strictly required even in the maximum , 
though it will he considered as ri^ng tiio 
candidate a step Uglier in the miler of 
merit. — Minimum: To read the Greek 
Testament, and possess fc competent know¬ 
ledge of, at least, two of the Greek and 
Latin authors, Elements of Arithmetic 
and Algebra, including Sirtjple Equa¬ 
tions.” Now it did not follow that he or 
others despised classical learning, when 
they asked to what good end so much of 
it was required in this instance? Why, 
he wished to know’, were they so anxious 
to cram the minds of the young men going 
out to India with such a quantity of Greek 
and Latin, while (and most extrnorilinidfy 
was the fact) not a word was said about 
acquirements in tlieir own language? 
What was the use of all this classical learn¬ 
ing he tould not conceive, unless it was in¬ 
tended to enable a gumc«uck, a captain «t 
Hm row, or some rum am of Westminster, 
to pl.iy oil' occasionally a set of lofty airs 
on Virgil's .Eoiiaii harp, nay, spinething 
still worse perhaps from die pastoral reed 
of that Imrd, or the seductive notes from 
Arianion’s polluted lyre, which are more 
congenial with the classic ground of 
Greece and Rome, Ilian with the^purer 
soil of Old England, whose mother tongue 
was undoubtedly the very best language 
in the world for all the purposes of useful 
knowledge, beneficial science, and salu¬ 
tary arts, lie was quite sure, that many 
of the young men, who were sent out with 
« sufficient store of classical learning, 
could iki^ answer grammatical questions 
in their vernacular tongue; and well con¬ 
duced he was, that those who were po 
mtuated could not make an efficient pro¬ 
gress in any other language. Washington, 
a general whose name and whose achieve¬ 
ments were well known to them all, un¬ 
derstood no language but English; and 
did lie, on that account, act worse at a 
statesman or a soldier ? No; through him 
America obtained her liberty, and became 
possessed of all those great advantages 
which she at present enjoyed. If, then, 
Washington oould thus go forward, with¬ 
out Greek or Latin, and the Lord knows 
what, he could see no reason for cramming 
these young men with those languages. 
Washington managed, through the moans 
of the English tongqe alone, to launch a 
Yankee harpoon at hia scholastic oppo¬ 
nent, John Bull, who once ventured to 
send forth this boasting line, “ Luceo die- 
cedent aucto tjdendore rfturgam." The 

poor 
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poor animal was alricken by the uncouth 
instrument j nod it may be aald, “ Secret 
Imtert adliuc kthutit arundo." So much 
for mere legitimate literature, weighed in 
the scale against common sense, and die 
akttful application of sterling English to 
all the ordinary and extraordinary con¬ 
cerns of life. Wlule lie was speaking on 
this topic, he would ask, whether there 
was any thing in the Greek and Latin 
authors, worthy of being translated, that 
hod nof*appearcd in an English dress? 
That question, he believed, must be an¬ 
swered in the negative, lie thought it 
would have been desirable, if the noble 
prise, given by Mr. Wynn, to be con¬ 
tended for by the Westminster students 
(a prise worth £5000% had been allotted 
aa the reward of the best English scholars 
For bis own part, he thought that those 
who were well skilled in their own Inugunge 
always turned out to he the most useful 
members of society; and, indeed, lie bad 
often observed, that the more Greek and 
a man hud, the less uns lie remark, 
able for common sense. (Disapprobation ) 
Long experience, and some lute experi¬ 
ments hud convinced him, tliut the as m 
jirtesenli, with similar antiquated dogmas, 
often made learned doctors perfect asses, m 
perpetuus and the number of beardless 
young boys, with brainless old ones, whom, 
for eight years past, he had known under 
that title, made him most anxious to un¬ 
doctor himself, and to become what lie 
wished to be considered, lather a plain 
honest member of that court, than an ho- 
nountble limb of any profession upon 
earth; because every step v\ Inch he took 
in the acquisition of real knowledge, 
served but to convince him of his on n real 
ignorance, and that the epithet “ learned 
doctor,” applied to him, was a palpable 
misnomer; almost as equivocal as “ pro¬ 
fessor,” on which, some years ago, at his 
expense, one of their arch-directors crack¬ 
ed a few good jokes in that court. He 
and that hon. gentleman were, thank God 1 
more on a par with each other at present ft 
and, in die genuine spirit of grateful be¬ 
nignity, he should try to return him a 
Roland for his Oliver any day that they 
might both laugh and get fist together; 
tor all idea of malignity, on this old score, 
never was once harboured in his breast. 
He perceived that, amongst die Latin 
books in which the young men were to he 
examined, Juvenal was mentioned. He 
should bo glad to know of what use a 
knowledge Of Juvenal could i<e to a youth 
going out to India? Let the court hear 
and mark what was die character of Ju¬ 
venal’s writings: “ He spoke with viru¬ 
lence against the partiality of Nero for 
the pantomime, Paris; ana though all his 
•atin and declamation was pointed against 
this ruling favourite of the emperor, yet 
Juvenal lived is security during the reign 


of Nero. He is particularly severe upon 
the vice and dissipation of too age lie lived 
in ; but the gross and indecent manner ‘in 
which he exposed to ridicule the foHief of 
mankind, rather encourages than disarms 
the debauctied and licentious. He wrote 
with acrimony against all his adversaries, 
and whatever displeased or offended him, 
was exposed to his severest censure.” 
Now lie wouid maintain that this was a 
book which ought dot to be placed in the 
luuids of yo]|ng men just starting for such 
a country as Indiu. The test which the 
Hon. Directors had provided for the young 
men, included, m the minimum, a com¬ 
petent knowledge of id lea 1 -! two of the 
Greek and Latin authors; but their pro¬ 
ficiency m English was wholly overlooked, 
neither was there a word said about Ori¬ 
ental studies. There was, ns he conceived, 
a most glaring absurdity in sending out 
youths to till thu places of consuls, pro- 
consuls, praetors, quaestors, satraps, &c. in 
Ilindoostan, without the least proof that 
they knew cither the current speech of 
that region, or even their ow n, upon ra¬ 
tional principles. He could speak from 
ample experience on both heads; and he 
must honestly observe, that juvenile defi¬ 
ciency, in English, was almost incredible, 
when compared with their seeming profi¬ 
ciency in classic lore. To a utilitarian, as 
he was, the Minimum iu the dead lan¬ 
guages was moi e than enough ; when it 
could easily be demonstrated that a boy, 
who might stammer tolerably well through 
the Greek Testament, would cut a very 
lame figure if fairly examined in our ver¬ 
nacular version of it. To history, science, 
and general leading, as they now stood, 
no reasonable being could object, provided 
the examinations were publicly conducted 
in that court, and every proprietor was at 
liberty to ask a few questions of the pro¬ 
bationers, prior to any nomination what¬ 
ever. He believed that a knowledge of 
the principles of grammar was also in¬ 
cluded in the test. He was pleased with 
this, because there was something like 
common sense about it; and perhaps the 
Court of Directors would explain to him, 
whether this part of the test applied to 
the English language, or merely to the 
Greek and Latin. He should be glad, if 
some of the gentlemen to whom the con¬ 
coction of the test bad been entrusted, 
would give some information on this 
point, iu which they ware all interested. 
Things of this kind ought not to be 
settled in holes and corners; because, 
if they were done openly, they would 
be done efficiently. If this part of the 
test applied to the Greek nod Latin only, 
there was little use in it; but, if it re¬ 
ferred to the English it would undoubt¬ 
edly be beneficial. It did,/however, seem 
to him feat many gentlemen,thought these 
was something in the word “ English,” 

not 
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not learned nor dignified enough for their 
elevated views. The calculation! con¬ 
nected with the fifth proposition, were 
rather hypothetical than strictly correct. 
Tilts arose from various accounts con¬ 
nected with this branch of the subject 
having been refused, when moved for 
last year by his lion, friend, Mr. Hume. 
Those calculations could not, however, 
be very far wrong, wtffti Utey adverted 
to the handsome salaries, pensions, board, 
house-rent, tea, sugar, and sundries, as¬ 
signed to the whole body of Orientalists, 
attached to the Company's two colleges, 
the visitor, add native teachers included ; 
also theircontingeut printing charges, with 
sums advanced on the publication of various 
works, in first, second, or third editions, 
to a considerable amount; wear and tear, 
interest of capital sunk, with a fair pro¬ 
portion of salaries to the principal mid 
other high functionaries at both establish¬ 
ments, When all these items were enu¬ 
merated, with the cost of each, jt«,00O 
per annum would rather fail below the 
actual expense than rise above it. It was 
right here to observe, that he confined 
himself entirely to the Oriental depart¬ 
ment. He did not include the charges 
in the Latin and Greek department Af¬ 
ter all, if he bad erred on either side of 
the question, the blame lay nt the door of 
this court, which negatived seasonable in¬ 
formation on those points. True, the Com¬ 
pany, it would be asserted, did not de¬ 
fray this Oriental burden, as it was shift¬ 
ed to tlic pupil’s shoulders, which was 
almost robbing Peter to pay Fau). It was 
a needless imposition by one-half; and for 
what ? Why, to send out, in the course 
of twenty years, a score of embryo pun¬ 
dits or Musluwees, with perliaps an equal 
number of practical Linguists and Orien¬ 
talists in the same period of time; which, 
if his reckoning were just, would have 
cost the Company, or somebody else, the 
round sum of <£'160,000 1 for so mode¬ 
rate a share of Orientalism alone, viz. 
twenty profound scholars, and twenty prac- 
ticalists, at home; independent probably 
of the expenditure abroad on this very ac¬ 
count, ot more or less, as circumstances, 
pro tempore there, might require. He 
suspected, if the whole expenditure were 
looked to, that it would not be much under 
£390^000; for (they might grant) the 
creation, ultimateh uo f 200 to 300 East¬ 
ern literati or colloqui&ta at most; of whom 
nearly 100 bad been with him, for be- 
kept his doors open to all. Many of b$* 
1,600 pupils, it was true, were rather «s- 
venanted subjects, than servants of-t|®, 
Company; but every body would allow,* 
that their ability to converse, with .the h*-” 
tWes was, is, and ever would lie, ** a con¬ 
summation devoutly to be wished.’* Ho 
would ndw address himself to the axth, 
mm! last proposition, on which little need 


bo said, beyond recommending that cor* 
tain reasonable tests should be first re¬ 
quired (to enable any one to receive an 
appointment), that such tactical, philolo. 
ical^pcientific, classical, moral, or local 
nowledge must be brought to the place 
of examination, at ^certain fixed periods, 
without any restrictions as to particular 
seminaries; and if found existing, to bo 
received accordingly. It certain lywas of 
no consequence, w liether a man OTougb* 
the requisite portion of information, clas¬ 
sical, scientific, military, or naval, from 
London, Dublin, or Edinburgh. If the 
classical know ledge of the candidate was 
similar to that acquired in Scotland, or 
Ireland, so much till better; because the 
Greek and Latin Languages were pro¬ 
nounced in Scotland and Ireland in 0 
way much nearer to the manner in which 
they were spoken on the Continent, than 
they were in England. lie therefore 
would lull those who were thus taught^ 
as the best classical scholars. Where aff| 
individual could not speak the languages 
of the continent, it frequently became ne¬ 
cessary for him to converse in Iaitin ; and 
even that resource must fail, unless the 
language was properly pronounced. It 
happened, at tlio conclusion of the Duke 
of Marlborough's wars, thut an English¬ 
man, a Scotchman, and a German, met 
nt a place in Germany. The Englishman, 
addressing the German, said, “ tuntne 
omnia jiacata tn Germania 9" but he pro¬ 
nounced the a in jiacata, so as to make 
the word sound like the substantive pec- 
cal a, instead of the passive participle of 
paco. The German, supposing him to 
have asked, “ are not all the uni in Ger¬ 
many ?” answered, *' multa tunt peccaia 
ro Germania—sed tpero non omnia /” there 
are many sins in Germany—but I hope 
not all sins. Sandy, however, pronounced 
the word properly, and there ended the 
dispute. It fortunately happened, that 
the regulation which he wished to bav» 
carried into effect, with respect to proba¬ 
tionary test, was, to a certain degree, ob¬ 
served before any youth could be admitted 
at Hoileybuiy or Addtscombe. Whence 
there w ere numerous instances of rejec¬ 
tion, not only ojwfc, but even a second 
time, after an Interval of several months. 
There were, however, two glaring de. 
feels in the existing system of exclusion 
and admission. First, the examination 
was not sufficiently solemn, deliberate, 
and public. If these things were done 
in boles and corners, they could not bn 
expected to produce the desired effect; 
but, if Hie examination was prosecuted 
.,in an open, straightforward manner, in 
. the bearing of all whO„ were interested in 
the business—in a short time the system 
would be found perfectly efficient. He 
could not conceive why such an examina¬ 
tion should not take place before young 
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men were sent out to India. Medical nod liod, with eeapecj US military appoint- 
inen, before they were allowed to prac- ments, been since shortened to one year ; 
tice, were obliged to undergo an exarai. but the interdict, with respect to interpret 
nation at Surgeon’s Holt; mtd he recol- terehip, was *u fibred to remain iq full 
looted, that, when he went there, {a took force. It sometimes happened, however, 
care to prepare himself properly. The that state cobblers, like common tinkers, 
second defect was, that little, if any thing, often mended one bad hole, while they 
waa ever asked about the candidate's pro- made another much worse in its stead ; 
ficiency in his mother tongue; without and so it turned out in this instance. This 
which, he would ufliim, that it was next fact he should |j|fos illustrate;—the mo- 
to impossible he could ever moke, during nicnt he found Tout the old interpreters 
his juvenile days, a rapid, efficient pro. were all to be examined de novo, at Hen. 
gross, os a rational creature, in any Oricn- gpl, it naturally struck him that the same 
tal or Occidental language, however pro- rule would pervade the two other presi- 
fouud he might be, inemormlly, in Creek dencies, and lienee be concluded, that 
or Latin. lie really believed, that if the there soon would he a number of vacant 
sisters of some of those young men went mterpreterships, from conscious inability 
out instead of their brothel,-., they would, to stand the menaced trial, 01 the mere 
as JCnglish schohus, throw the latter into risk of rejection tor incapacity, after having 
the shade. He would now briefly ad- previously enjoyed the office for some 
vert to Ins own 1600 students, who might years. I Its expectations weie at once com¬ 
be. thus clasted :—in the iirtt class, ; liiuniintcd to lus pupils, and this hope sti- 
secofnl iluss, 204 ; third class, VG0\ fourth mulntul many of them to the most active 
jelass, 400; tilth iluss, £21 ; sixth class, exertion. The result for a while was 
SI6; and in a class of which he could quite vi-ible j but so soon ns they after- 
inake neither head nor tail, in truth, be wards heard, that the proposed leg illations 
did not know how to place them, nine, never were canied into effect, and that 
The great majority of the junior pr< fi- two previous years were required in India 
cients in this last were civilians, cavalry to qualify them to hold any office what- 
cadcts, relatives of directors and uristo. ever, a general apathy succeeded, nnd hard 
crats, or wealthy people. Of the whole study was given up in despair of doing 
1600, ninety-eight were civilians, 482 as- the smallest service, in the teeth of the 
sistant surgeons, 867 cadets, thirty-two two very discouraging events just stated, 
King’s officers, foity-sevm frcc-mer- which never till then he could have anti¬ 
chants and lawyers, six chaplains, ami upatcd. Young men who went out to 
thiity-six equivocal. 1'iom the above India, after being instructed hy him, and 
number, including the Company's ser- who exptited to hecti ployed immediately, 
vimts alone, 242 had been appointed to on finding that the term of two veins must 
responsible situations, t>r. fifty-seven in- first elapse, gnw careless. They said, 
tcrpiehis, nnd IBS staff, and oilier si- “ we will enjoy our horses and dogs du- 
tiiations, when* a knowledge of the lan- ling these two years, and never mind the 
gunge appeared essential; and had not a languageand tluy seldom got rid of 
particuliu order been sent by the Directors the feeling of apathy and carelessness 
to India, to prevent any oilicer holding which wns thus generated. That the pro- 
such posts, until the ix pi ration of two or bation of tuoycuisin India, without the 
three }ears after his nrnvul, he fell per- chance of gaining an interpretss-hip, 
fcclly convinced that, by this time, Ins (which several of his first students obtain, 
students would have enjoyed at least 234 ed there in a few months), would damp 
among them. In one point of view, the the mdour of youth so situated, nobody 
regulation to which he had alluded waa 'could deny, especially when it was known, 
excellent. The not allowing utwfviduals that numbers of them, by .fag g ing hard in 
to take office until some time slier their London and during the voyage, hod reach- 
arrival in India was a vary proper rule; cd their destinations with tmore colloquial 
but all rules (and this -of course) wctc nnd grammatical acquirements, in both 
subject to exception. , The object of the Ilindoostanee and Persian than most of 
regulation was to prevent the eldest offl- their senior officers, not excepting some 
cars, wlien returning to commands in who had beeu interpreters for years. Now 
India, with their young sons or relatives, to keep su'cli youths, if ready for exami. 
from Waking Stem theft aides-de-camp, nation, out of functions they were thus 
&e. very soon after landing ; which prac. able and willing to execute, mid to re- 
tice was, of nectfWty, a great Annoyance . loin their seniors in them, Who, after long 
to the senior subalterns; who* Latent jta- experience, would no£«r could notsuji- 
riba, had the best right A such windfalls - mfcjforfon pending,ft*| ^pposed by the 
in the scrvicv--and the executive court sq|c, C#r^itderi4nr«ht^ $8** very worst 
for wisely pul a. stop to that practice. pll% tiy^ v l>een adopted by 

This, however, he understood was coUsi-» 'the , ’SdftriJ«Ni ; ' $o eVOuruge the general 
dered as enrroaching too much on the mi. study dftbe $utfvetdp£U«, eiiher in 'the 
litoiy patronage i and, therefore, the pe- United Kfo^ffonttrfoe Asiatic peninsula. 

' * 9a 
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It might he mid, that what he hid just 
stated retted solely on his own uiixup- 
ported assertion; but, in support of m* v 
statement, he would 'eall m m authority 
of Capt. M'Naglnrti, an individual whom 
he never taw, and of whom he knew very 
little, hut who had keen kind enough to 
■end him a book which he had published 
in India, from^which ho,gmuld read nil ex¬ 
tract. That extract wdflTO fully bear out « 
what he had already said, namely, that thw 
supposed aptitude for studying the Orien¬ 
tal languages in India was a complete 
deception, an argument founded in false¬ 
hood, and which could not stand. If 
India were a good place for studying Ilin- 
doostanee efficiently, how did it happen 
that the Bengal artillery corps, all edu¬ 
cated at Addiscombe, could hardly pro¬ 
duce a single candidate for an interpreter- 
ship ? The following extract from a (t>m- 
rounication made to him proved this fact: 

“ After the public promulgation in gene¬ 
ra) orders, of an artillery intcrprcteislop’s 
existence, six weeks elapsed before any 
candidate applied to execute the duties re¬ 
quired in such an office; and when tins at 
last took place, there being no othci com¬ 


whicb was soon rendered manifest by a 
large majority of the appointment! being* 
'filled to very insufficient officers. It went 
on iiyjjis way for several years; but the 
' ineffiemney of the body had long been ob¬ 
served, and one of the earliest acts of Sir 
E. Paget was to issue a remedying order, 
directing n general and,a strict examina¬ 
tion of every interpreter then on ;the Hot, 

■ and r^ftdering an ability to past euch an 
. ordeal a sine qu& non in regard to all fu¬ 
ture preferments. Those already holding 
the situations had, however, one year al¬ 
lowed them to prepare for atrial, on the- 
issue of which their situation depended j 
and surely nothing could prove their un¬ 
fitness more completely, nor better hear out 
any nssertor of it, than the circumstance 
of allowing so long a time-for preparation 
to those who were supposed to have been 
perfect on theftr. first appointment, 
ably to the tenor of the original onh 
Ifeie (continued the learned proprietor) a 
was an instance of officers who had been' 
holding the situations of interpreters to 
different regiments for five, six, and seven 
vears, bcingfiibjcrtcd to an examination 
to ascertaiii^their competency; and even 


petition, one offidor was nominated, rather 
on the slender plea that be would forth¬ 
with strive to qualify himself, than that he 
actually knew any thing of the llindoos- 
tanee tongue. His immediate success was 
the result of necessity alone, without ano¬ 
ther particle of official merit, or private 
interest, having operated in his behalf." 
The infantry were nearly as deficient, on 
the promulgation of general ,orden, few, 
if any, having come forward for examina¬ 
tion on that occasion. Capt, M'Xuglitcn, 
in his Annolritmm on the Mutiny Art, thus 
expressed himself.—" Oui regular body 
of interpreters is on establishment, I be¬ 
lieve, mi generis ; and one, consequently, 
the duties of whose members, or their qua- 


tlieu they were allowed twelve months to 
prepare themselves for the examination. 
This was a*proof that those individuals 
had not learned much in India. How 
different find been the case with regard to 
several of his first students, who were ap¬ 
pointed to the situation of interpreters 
after they had been only one or two months 
in India. [Here the learned proprietor 
read a long extract from Capt. M'Nagb- 
ten’s work on Courts-Martial;* letters frbmr 
Ins own pupils, and from, hi* jRw»«r.]—• 
'flic learned doctor then proceeded to 
state, that if his system ot instruction were 
adopted, he would stake his credit as a uti¬ 
litarian orientalist, that m twelye months 
the Company * could procure proficient 


lifications, have never been considered by , proteges in abundance fur every branch of 
any military writer. They were formed their service. 'I lie learned proprietor then 
into a component part of our military cs- again refci red to Capt. M'Nnghten's ob- 
tablishment, shortly after the arrival of the servations on the general orders issued by 
Marquis of Hastings; and, a>-is usual on the Commander-in-chief for improving, 
such occasions, the order which gave them the qualifications interpreters; and, 
being was* so drawn up, thnt from merit praised that'writer's proposition, for esta» , 
alone, as evincea by extraordinary ptofi. (dishing a well paid body of division do- 
ciency in Eastern literature, might any terpreters. He had t made a similar pro¬ 
candidate look forward to success. But position to the government thirty or forty 
it soon bCcame otherwise; and pcrliaps years ago, but it was objected to en the 
this was tntavoidable/fhough the effect of, score of expense. The government st that 
the visible influence offifterest, in its com- .time seemed to be quite indifferent as to 
petition with ddfert, very Speedily was to^fxtbaipersons Who fiHed the situations of in- 
aJlay that ardour for stndv which tod bfen^,terpreter*iH That idea was now, however 
cxcited, and to tato all, but ^drummed but of them, (/nterruptim.) 

amateur linguist, thought it ws#veiy hard tbatli/fhouid 

which* it was be attempted to cufe'hl^i djttt iq hie 

might be as sufefe«MtfdOlSII ^^E3|a li^SMriai»ie speech. (Mudi ’laughter.) He 
not miattjo gi ve'jgjffiWKxrtd' '!■ iMPfliISP f^&wjpjJed the attention of the court to an 


tofn^terprctera> : \ That idea was now, however^-* 

K iroed but of them, (/nfarrupfia*.) 

bought it waftoeiy hard tbfttiifhouid 
be attempted to cut'hlipi dprt in hie 
ing speech. (Much laughter.) He 
ifa|)ed the attention of the court to an 
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long extract.] The learned proprietor 
proceeded to My, that he defied any 
person to pick hole* in hia coat. There 
was a powerful array of erudition against 
him, but he had for his panoply common 
sense, reason, and justice. were 

fearful odds against him, but he hoped to 
be able to refute, any objections which 
might be made to his proposition. Having 
now gone fully over most of the topics 
connected with this question, it was his 
duty to apologife to the court for occupy¬ 
ing so large u portion of time, even on a 
matter which, in hix humble opinion, was 
deserving'of the most grave and deliberate 
attention. He concluded with moving, 
“'That the six propositions this day under 
discussion be earnestly recommended for 
immediate adoption by theF.xecuti vc Court, 
and carried into effect with the least possi¬ 
bly delay, if found, upoi^dtfthitiquiry, per¬ 
fectly practicable in all or any of their pro¬ 
visions for the common good of the lion. 
Company, and the permanent welfare of 
British India; and that the result of this 
serious recommendation be communicated, 
at the first quarterly meeting, by the lion. 
Court of Directors to their*1ronsti tuents, 
for such ulterior proceedings as shall theu 
be deemed indispensable by the proprie¬ 
tors. " 

Col. Slan/to/te seconded die motion. 

Mr. S. Dixon asked whether die ques¬ 
tion was to be taken upon die resolutions 
in the aggregate, or separately. 

Dr. GtlakrUt replied, that the court 
were at liberty to adopt as many as they 
pleased. 

The Chair than said, that after the learned 
proprietor hrftl occupied four hours in the 
production of his motion, he was certain 
that he sliould best consult the wishes of 
the court by making the observations which 
he felt it necessary to address to them, on 
the present occasion, as short as possible. 

l) It was quite impossible for him 
to travel through the various topics which 
had been introduced by the learned pro¬ 
prietor in the course of his address, but he 
was gratified to think that it was by no 
means necessary that he should do so. 
(Hear, hear f) The question, as he con¬ 
ceived it, between the learned proprietor 
and himself was this, whether the object 
which both the learned proprietor and him¬ 
self were equally desirous of attaining, 
namely, the extending of die knowledge of 
die Oriental languages among the servants 
of the Company (for lie begged to be un. 
derstood as not including persons not in 
their service, and with whom, in this re¬ 
spect, they bad no.ri^ht to interfere), 
should lie sfiugHt ffter bj means of pro* 
script ion or of en&outagement. He .{the 
Chairman) maintained, that the object in 
question was most likely to be attained in 
India rather than in this country; and 
also, that it was better to endeavour to at¬ 


tain it by encouragement, rather then pro- 
scription. (Hear, hear f) Further, he #s» 
quite satisfied that be should be able to 
convince the court, mathad been the 
most anxious and ardent desire of the 
Executive Body to afford, to the utmost 
extent, encouragement to the cultivation 1 
of the Oriental languages. He was cer¬ 
tainly disposed forgive the learned pro¬ 
prietor credit fortnc ardency with which 
SlS’hijd prosecuted this question : but at 
the same he thought that he had exhi¬ 
bited a degree of enthusiasm, which natu¬ 
rally excited doubts as to the correctness 
of his judgment. (Hear, hear!) Enthu¬ 
siasts were not generally the best judges, 
lie would now read to the court the regu¬ 
lations which had been established by the 
Bengal government, with regard to the 
qualifications of the interpreters, which 
had Seen so much found fault with. It 
was proper the court should be informed, 
that it was in consequence of a special In¬ 
junction of the Court of Dircctois that 
interpreters were appointed to every native 
corps. The Hon. Chairman then proceeded 
to notice the regulations in force at each 
presidency, respecting the qualification of 
officcis in a knowledge of (he native lan¬ 
guages. These regulations, continued the 
Hon. Chairman, shew the anxiety of the 
Executive Body that no persons should be 
allowed to fill offices requiring a know¬ 
ledge of the native languages, hut persons 
properly qualified. How far the officers 
appointed to examine candidates for such 
appointments adhered to the strict letter of 
the regulations he could not* say, but if 
they did their duty, those who came before 
them must be perfectly well acquainted 
with the language before they could be 
allowed to pass. And here lie would say 
a word upon what had fallen from the 
learned proprietor, as to exceptions stated 
to have been mode with respect to some of 
his pupils. The learned gentleman had 
uid, that no officer was allowed to be no¬ 
minated to any staff appointment until be 
had served some time with, ids regiment. 
Tliis, as a general rule, was really the 
case: the Executive Body were justly de¬ 
sirous to take care, that no officer should 
be appointed to ports of favour until he 
had, by serving some time with his regi¬ 
ment, become acquainted with the general 
nature of hi? military duty. From this 
regulation, however, an exception was 
made in favour Of persons qusjiflt to act 
'as interpreters and adjufimta, who were 
eligible for such appointments immedi¬ 
ately on their arrival in India. 

Dr. Ci/eAri^hc'gged ihat thehon. Chair¬ 
man would have the goodness to repeat the 
last sentence, ■yhich did not reach him 
very distinctly. 

The Chatman repeated, that exceptions 
were made from the regulation to which 
he bad adverted, in favour of persona who 

‘ ‘it 
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M« tsjlatants, and who were competent to 
fill atom appointments immediately on their 
arrival in Ihdia. Hie hon. Baronet hoped 
that htt had #w mid enough to convince 
the court of tho care taken by their Exe- 
cutive that no person should be appointed 
to potto requiring a knowledge of the Hin¬ 
doostanee tongue, wuhout proper qualifi¬ 
cations. ™ 

Mr. Hume. —“ Will the hon. Chaii^jRin 
have the goodness to favour me sHtlT the 
dates of die regulations he has just read ?” 

The Chairman.—“ I have not the dates 
by me at this moment, but I understand 
that those to which I have referred are the 
existing orders, that they are the regula¬ 
tions in force at the present time.” He 
then proceeded to observe, that he jras not 
at all disposed to deny the great advan¬ 
tage likely to accrue from the acquisition 
of an elementary knowledge of Hindoos- 
tanee in this country, jit must he ad¬ 
mitted, that the sooner tne language was 
acquired the better; but the question was, 
whether there exists that state of profi¬ 
ciency in teaching the language in this 
country, and that degree of opportunity of 
acquiring it which would warrint the 
Court of Directors in making it obligatory 
on every young man going out to India, 
to qualify himself in it before he left Eng¬ 
land. For his own part, he thought it 
impossible that they could complete their 
establish menu in India with persons thus 
qualified, even with all the means men¬ 
tioned by the learned proprietor. That 
lion, gentleman had pointed out several 
places where the Hindoostanee language 
might be acquired here; but he (the lion. 
Chairman) thought it impossible that the 
inhabitants of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, could be required to send their 
relations, intended for tiie Company's ser¬ 
vice in India, to the specific establish¬ 
ments where that' language might lie pro¬ 
fessed to be taught He considered that 
the inconveniences of such a plan, if at 
all practicable, which he much doubted, 
would greatly outweigh any possible ad¬ 
vantages it might be supposed to possess. 
Under these circumstances he mu»t say, 
that any order requiring men to qualify at 
those places would be highly inexpedient, 
as it would have the effect of proscribing 
a vast number, who otherwise might be 
found fit and proper servants. We had 
.long experienced die abilities of our ser¬ 
vants, civil ai$ military, in India. Our 
territory had spread into an immense do¬ 
minion—much greater, he regretted to say, 
in point of extent, than hewouid.have 
wished to see itwe had found no failure 
in any duty on the part of those employed 
in the acquisition or the preservation of 
our great possessions. There had been no 
want of ability, either in the conduct of 
oar wars or in our civil transactionsj and 


he able to do all that was necessary, In re¬ 
spect to the qualifications of the servants 
, of the 'Company, without adopting the 
enthusiastic notions and visionary plans 
which the learned proprietor had so per- 
sevemigfy urged upon them. In the firm 
convicuon that those plans would be pro¬ 
ductive of much injury, without any coun¬ 
tervailing good, he should meet the motion 
by an amendment. The hon. Chairman 
concluded by moving tii&following amend¬ 
ment : “ That, in the opinion of this court, 
it is wholly unnecessary and inexpedient to 
adopt the propositions before the court, as 
due attention appears to have lx>en given 
by die Court of Directors to the important 
objects therein specified, and that the pro¬ 
secution of them may therefore most pro¬ 
perly be left in the hands of the Executive 
Body. (Hftp heart ) . 

Mr. Patlison (In the absence of the De¬ 
puty Chairman) said he felt great pleasure 
in seconding the amendment, because fie 
was convinced that in doing so he beat 
consulted the Company’s interests. The 
Court of^pirectors were perfectly alive to 
the importance of a competent knowledge 
of the Hindoostanee language among the 
Compnnv/s secants, and die measures 
which Uiffjt had adopted were, he thought, 
calculated, In encouragement, to effect that 
object in the most desirable way j while 
the plan proposed by the learned proprietor 
would have a decidedly injurious tendency, 
and would, he was convinced, lie found, 
if adopted, to fall far short fit the end in 
view. In leaving the matter in the hands 
of the Executive Body, he diought the 
court would be doing chafe,which would 
tend most to the general efficiency of dm 
Company’s servants. ( Hear, hear t ) 

The Chuu man begged to add one word 
which he had forgotten in his address to 
the court. He had die greatest desire to 
do justice to the intentions of the learned 
proprietor, and to give to his suggestions 
every weigiit to which they might be end- 
tied by liis knowledge and experience; 
but, much as lie might respect his (Dr. 
Gilchrist's} opinions on this subject, he 
must be excused if he hesitated to put 
them in competition with those contained 
in a document be then held in his hand : 
that document was an extract of a letter 
whichJiad been received from StrThomae 
Mufftb, an authority to which, he was sure, 
every member of that court would look up 
with the highest respect. (Hear, heart ) 
In that letter Sir Thomas, alluding to a 
discussion which had taken place in that 
court on a formfir occasion, respecting the 
qualifications of cadets, observed, “ 1 agree 
'With you entirely, tb*$> a great deal too 
roufch importance has been attached to a 
knowledge of the Hindoostanee language, 
and therefore 1 was very glad to learn that 
the proposition for tho examination of 

*. if 
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cadets in that language, before their de¬ 
parture from England, was rejected in 
your court.”—( Hear, hear / ) Such an opi- _ t 
nion, he thought, was an additional rea¬ 
son why the court would not be justified 
in giving their assent to the propwitions i 
of the learned pipiprictor. 

The original propositions and the amend¬ 
ment having been read— 

Capt Marfield said, it seemed to be 
agreed on all .sides, that instruction in the 
Hindoostance language was necessary for 
the Company’s civil and military servants ; 
and the question was, whether it would 
he best in point of economy that they 
should receive that instruction here or m 
India. It appealed from the statement 
of the learned doctor, that he could for 
jSBOO a year, qualify for India more than 
three times the number which were at 
present qualified at Ilaile^iury, at an 
immense expense. This was a rfbestion 
that called for the serious attention of the 
fcourt. It was clear tlmt something should' 
be done to facilitate the qualification of 
cadets, and other public servants, going 
out to India; for in an act of Parliament 
recently passed, it was statedHnat the col¬ 
lege of Ilaileybury was not sufficient to qua¬ 
lity persons rapidly enough for the demands 
of the service. The hon. Chathnan had 
said, that great anxiety existed amongst the 
Court of Directta to encourage the cul¬ 
tivation of the Hindoostance language by 
the Company’s servants. lie thought that 
too much credit was given to such state¬ 
ments; and’he had always found, that 
much more was promised in this way than 
was ever performed. He was awaic that 
there were jpuny salutary regulations 
made for enforcing the study of the Jlin- 
doostanee, but his complaint was that 
they were but very imperfectly observed. 
The consequence was that,,some of the 
oldest and highest officers !n the service 
were ignorant of the language. They 
might,' perhaps, know enough of it to 
enable theiznto call for wine, or water, or 
bread, but as to interpreting the articles 
of war, or translating other matters con- 
nected'with military regulations, he would 
venture to assert, that there was not one 
officer in ten in the sendee who could do 
it. He thought the learned doctor had 
made out a strong case, but he had lost a 
great deal of time in firing salutes, in¬ 
stead of pouring in his heavy shot-where 
it might prove effective. 

Colonel Lvshmgton.~r% be hon. pro¬ 
prietor bad stated, tlmt there was not one 
officer Sn ten who couldtranslate the arti¬ 
cles of war; now the fqft was, that the 
articles of war were already translated, 

„ „»“d in the possession of every officer of 
* every regiment, -wnd were frequently read 
“ <0 the different corps by the interpreters. 

Captain MarfieU, in explanation, said 
bo had not stated that interpreters could 


not translate the article# of war ; it wm 
well known they could. In fact, inter¬ 
preters had nothing to do with the ques¬ 
tion. Many officers, he admitted, might 
be acquainted with the articles of war, 
and might be able to repeat them as a 
pairot might do ; but that had nothing to 
do with the general competency of officers. 

Mr. Hume was anxious to say, a few 
words upon this question, and he begged 
to.kssure the court that bis observations 
wohldMbe brief; the more particularly as, 
upon a former occasion, he had stated his 
opinions at considerable length upon the 
subject. It appeared to linn that there 
had been throughout the discussion, an 
attempt made to mystify the question of 
education entirely, by confining it to in¬ 
terpreters, and leaving other servants of 
the Company out of sight. The practice 
with respect to interpreters was not at¬ 
tacked ; neither weie all the regulations 
with respect to other officers complained 
of; but lie did Complain tiiat those regu¬ 
lations, such as they were, were not en¬ 
forced. Still, however, he was glad to 
hear it admitted, even now, in the eleventh 
hour, that it was necessary that officers 
should he qualified in the native language 
with ns little delay as possible. If the 
papers for which he had moved sotqe 
time since had been laid before the court, 
it would have been shewn that the Direc¬ 
tors had, ut length, tardily admitted the 
great importance of giving the young men 
sent out to India the necessaiy instruc¬ 
tion in the language of the country. This 
was, in point of fact, admitting the whole 
question, vvlmli lie had beeifjiressing on 
the attention of the court for yearn; and 
the Directors making this admission, were 
bound in honour to foHbw it up, unless 
they could shew that they did not possess 
the means of giving that instruction here. 
If a doubt had ever existed, he believed 
that such doubt was noW removed. Tiiat 
if India had risen hy the talents of the 
officers employed there, she had done so, 
not because of the ignorance of those offi¬ 
cers, hut in spite of the disadvantages 
under which they laboured. It was in¬ 
cumbent, therefore, on the Directors (and 
it was an awful responsibility imposed 
upon them), to see that all the persons 
employed in the Company’s service were 
competent to carry on the great work en¬ 
trusted to them. The hon. Chairman was 
satisfied with every thing *» it existed. 
Jndia, according to hiin,^had rlafih and 
flourished under the presem system, and 
the conclusion to he drawn from bis argu¬ 
ment was, that it had fio flourished, not 
in despite of, but because of the igno¬ 
rance of its servants in many matters with 
which be (Mr. Hume) contended they 
ought to have been acquainted ..—(Criet of 
no, no.) He maintained that he was 
correct. If any man doubted the .impa,, 
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Key of the coarse pursued by the Direc¬ 
tors, be would ask him whether he would 
conduct his private business in the same 
way ? Would any merchant who had 
business to transact in France, or Spain, 
send out thither a person who was utterly* 
ignorant of the language .of the country 
iu which he was to be engaged ? Would 
any man who had business to transact in 
France, send out a person to act for iiim 
who had first to learn the language ofdhe 
country, and afterwards to apjfl^ it to 
the business on which he was sent ? Or 
would he not rather select a person well 
acquainted with the language, and there¬ 
fore competent to proceed at once upon 
the business of his mission ? — {Hear, 
hear !) And yet the first of these courses 
was precisely time adopted by the £otrt of 
Directors, whose zeal and attention,, to 
the Company's interests had keen so 
highly praised l>y two of their own hotly. 

It would be admitted., that we had an 
immense establishment 7 in India, in the* 
various departments of which, civil, mili¬ 
tary, judicial, and commercial, the man 
important duties were to he performed ; 
and he would ask any man, applying the 
argument he bad used, whether a less de¬ 
gree of prudent attention, in selecting per¬ 
sons properly qualified for the adminis¬ 
tration of those duties, should be observed 
by a public body, than would he by an 
individual in the management of his pri-t* 
vate a Hails ?— (Hear, hear f ) lie might 
be told, that in the great extent of the Com¬ 
pany’s affairs, there was a variety of cir¬ 
cumstances in which no analogy to the 
affairs o£% private individual could exist, 
it was true that this might 'lie the case in. 
some instances, but those instances were 
not stttficient-ro destroy the general pi in- 
ciple for which lie contended. hen he 
saw lijs hon. friend's exertions to remedy 
the evils he had pointed out, lie could not 
hut regret hearing the Hbn. Chairman, - 
while he complimented him on liis good 
intentions, apply the terms “ visionary,” 
«nd “ enthusiast,” to him (Dr. Gilchrist), 
He (Mr. Hume) begged to deny that ei¬ 
ther of those epithets was applicable to his 
learned friend. If ever any man deserved 
well of the Company, he (Dr. Gilchrist) 
hod, who throughout a long life had de¬ 
voted his best enemies to forward their 
most important interns!*.—(Him-, hear!) 
In the particular bfttochin which be had 
exbrted himself, he (Mr. Hume), would 
venture toratjert, that so man had dene 
more thatvvfls learned friend SO merit the 
thanks and approbation of the Company. 
Let them only look for a moment to the 
improvements which had taken place in the 
mode of teaching the Hlndoostanee, with¬ 
in a few years. Why Oven at the time that’ 
he (Mr. Hume) went out to India,- there 
were only two works of instruction in the 
language extant s these were the Works of 


Hadley and Ferguson, and their jargon 
was considered as a standard of the lan¬ 
guage, until Ilia learned friend had pro¬ 
duced his work, a book which was the re¬ 
sult of long and laborious application: 
and wtuph no man up to the present day 
had Been able to improve. —( Hear, hear!) 
The difficulties opposed to his learned 
friend,yin the publication of that work, 
were almost innumerable; but wben’tbey 
were at length removed by his diligent and 
persevering exertions, and when it bad 
been productive of such real advantage to 
the Company, it was too much to hear the 
learned Doctor now spoken of as a vision¬ 
ary and an enthusiast. He thought that, 
instead of blaming luin as an enthusiast, 
it ought to be a matter of congratulation 
to the Company, and to India generally, 
tlmt there should be found a man possess¬ 
ed of enthusiasm sufficient to carry him 
through so arduous an undertaking. Now 
tlmt tliat undcitaking was accomplished, 
}ie‘regretted much that it should have lifet 
with no butter return than (hat which had 
this day been heard fiom within the bar. 
Smee the period of his learned friend's 
return froth India, his conduct had been 
marked by the most disinterested exertions 
to piomote the cultivation of the native 
language. He had done nothing to ad¬ 
vance his personal interests, and it was 
matter ot regret thuf* the Company had 
done nothing, by w Inch this neglect of his 
pecuniary icsourcos might have been sup¬ 
plied. This, was the more to be lamented, 
when he saw' others who did not possess a 
tithe of his claim to the gratitude of the 
Company, rtceiving salaries of £500 and 
£700 n year, as professoraof the Oriental 
languages. He had, indeed, received a 
paltry sum for his exertions for a short 
time, hut it was totally inadequate to the 
bene (its ha had rendered to the Company. 
Seeing his learned friend’s services thus 
unrewarded, he must ob&civc, that it was 
highly injudicious in the Jmn. Chairman 
to u»e the terms he had tnSt dayapplicd. 
It was, at the same time, bighlyhnjtwt 
towards Ms learned friend, of whom lie 
would say, that if certificates (ft testimo¬ 
nials were to lie taken as proofs of profi¬ 
ciency iu any science, no man living Btood 
higher than he (Dr. Gilchrist) did in the 
knowledge of the Hindoostanee; and it 
was not to the credit of the Company 
tbit he should remain thus unrewarded.— 
(Hear, heqrj) - As to the question before 
the court, bi;tbought that bit lion, friend 
badntado onie Wrong case; us^n what 
had fallen from the hon. Chairman, he 
thought the Directors were bound to taka 
some steps to advance the cultivation of 
the native language amongst their servants 
' ln< India, if what wa* stated in the Cal¬ 
cutta Gazette was co r r e c t, then be would 
ask, were not the Directors highly culpa¬ 
ble in not having strictly enforced the »- 
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gulatlons respecting the qualifications of been laid upon the regulations made in 
their servants? It was stated in the publl- 1823, but his complaint was that those 
cation referred to, that before praise was regulations had never been properly en. 
bestowed upon young officers for their forced. One of those regulations was, 
improvement in tljc Hindoostanee, in^bat it be recommended to cadet# to make 
quiry ought to have been made a* to whe-Vthctnsclves perfect in their military quali- 
thcr such was the fact. An inquiry of fications, particularly in the kno wledge of 
that kind would have shewn, dint the as* the language, ip failure of which they 
sumption of improvement was qtyjp} ei ro- might be dismissed die service, and sent 
neous. He (Mr. Hume) had some cal- home at dieir own expense. Now, he 
culutions as to die number of jeadets sent would ask the Court of Directors, whe- 
out to India within die last twelve years, tber tnere was ahy single Instance in 
and it appeared that ,of 3,174 sent to die which this regulation was acted upon? 
three presidencies within that period, so He maintained tliat no instance of the kind 
far from all having qualified, on\y422 had could be adduced. The Directors winked 
attended the college of Addischmtie. Of at the negligence of the cadets, and ac- 
this number it was to be presumed that^ tually gave up the performance of a duty 
some had attained a knovyledge'of $ie Ian-" imposed«upon them by a resolution of their 
.guage, though ftbm the imperfect mode owifbody. , Tliehon. Chairman had ex- 
of teaching Uiere established, and from pressed nis unwillingness lb resort to 
the want of that simple method minted j>rjicriplwn, —* (a tlaugh )— but he (Mr. 
out by Dr. Gilchrist, it was rcasomQde to Hume) contended that nothing short of 
ihfer that tlmt knowledge was not com- the fear of/iresorggibn [proscription | could 
plete. But supposing: that the whole qf overcome the apathy of many young offi- 
tbe 422 were perfectly -quali$pd, let the *cers towards the* labour of acquiring the 
court consider fora moment in what si- native language. There was an idleness 
tuation the service was placed. Of the and an unwillingnesaito labour inherent 
whole number sent out, only 422 had had in young minds, which it was necessary to 
an opportunity of becoming, acquainted, coi roc*, by the operation of some powerful 
efen imperfectly, witli the language; so ^motive, and nothing short of tliat he had 
that there remained J1,252 young officers ’ alluded td would be efficient In the cases 
without any such qualification. Of these, it of civilians and medicaLofficers, a Know- 
was well-known th# many were appointed ledge of the languftgelras essential to on 
to regiments within twenty-four hours after Appointment. Why not observe the same 
their arrival; some of them being called strictness with respect to cadets? Tins 
almost immediately to go inB^nction in the regulations in t|ie case of the former were 
field, and tin's without the slightest know, enforced with a strictqgss which amounted 
ledge of the language of the troops they to prescription.—(A laugh .) j* 

were appointed to command, or the power Dr. Gilchrist suggested, tbffiPthe word 
of giving an ogder which could be under- used by the Chairman was "proscription.” 
stood. He would ask the hon. Chairman, Mr. Hume continued. AVell, iiroscrijt- 
h'aving made the admission he had, how turn —it was, he fcotvtendeff proscnjlifion in 
he could reconcile it to his conscience, those cases; and it ought to be so equally 
after his oath of office, to ^(lnw such a in the case of cadets; otherwise,jibe re¬ 
number of the Company’s Servants to go gulation/would be always ^evaded. The 
out to dndia, totally"tinqualified for the enforcement df this qualification would 
performance qf the duties they were called be by no means a hardship upon the young 
upon to discharge. For his own part, if men, as , it would, in fact, be no more 
lie baft takCii such an oath, he could not'* thait the mbiimum. of ^he information 
give his sanction to 0 uch proceedings, which it was their duty to acquire, and 
and afteftards lay his head in qniet upon was within the reach of the most com- 
bis pillow. He'repeated, tint he could mdn intellict# Toe hon. Chairman had 
not enjoy a quiet conscience, if, after hav- stated, that if they adopted "the course 
ing sworn to advance the Company’s in- pointed out by bia tegrned friend, they 
tereots to the best of his power, he bad at* would be unable to provide a sufficient 
iowed officers to go out in their qgrvlce^dm supply for jheir tjprglce'in India. This 
were totally ignorant of the langus§>Si' apitnn he4>egged lt»v% to deuy. There 
the country .—(Crjcs of *»|, woO The were hundreds bf families UMto country, 
hon. Chairman had talked pf interpreters, wlio would deyote yean ‘qSElify their 
* n d ifjteoniy duty which^o officer had children, if such places tfewHrown open 
to pei form, was that of 4 n interpreter, to coin petition. Let the Courtof Directors 
then tlve regulations he had read would, imitate the example set by the rt. hon. Pre- 
if properly enforced, be effective. But it sidentofthe Board of Control (Mr. Wynn), 
was well-known, that officers came into who bad given a writenhip as a prise 
continual contact ‘jwjth their troops in a to lie contended for by the scholars of 
thousand ways, m t which a knowledge of Westminster school * let them give to the 
the language watt necessary to a proper universfems of Oxford and of Cambridge* 
discharge of their duty. Some stress bad to the principal public schools, not for. 
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getting the five universities of Scotland met ? Their Chairmen came forward with 
(Acer, heart and a laugh), and those of the an amendment, praising himself and his 
sister island, frojn which have emanated colleagues, and this amendment was Re- 
many men of genius and of learning, and conded by the Deputy Chairman,* who 
they would soon find that they would hoed tip praises bestowed upon the Di- 
have an abundant supply of young men, ctors by the lion, mover. A more ex- 
competent to discharge the different duties traorrfihai$ proceeding, he repeated, he 
assigned to diem in India, with credit to had never witnessed in any assembly, and 
themselves, and advantage tO'the Com- thereforeJie entered his protest against tbe 
pany's interests, (/fear, hear*) This smeiidttflht, Os "he thought the praise it 
course, he contended, it was the duty of implied was wholly undeserved by the 
that court to adopt ; it qIras they whfr were Directors fbr the part they had hitherto 
the governors of^'India, aqd not "'those taran. He trusted, then,,that the Court of 
within the liar; .and it wm thdfr dujjy to Proprfefts would dot sanction such an 
recommend , proper reginatidns to ‘their eXtrdbrdvpary proceeding, and that too on 
executive, and to see thattWy were stri^ly the part those whose culpable negli- 
enforced. He contetijded, then, ■that it Was cencc, to say t$£ {east of it, had inundated 
not in the power of an pfflber to do Igs fndiafi^dfandrejps of young men of all 
duty without a knowl ed ge df median, classes, without me geqpssary quasi ft£a- 
guage. The|e was no ppblic a* of his tions. The corrcctidn of this cviT, how- 
life, whether "in cajntcfiigients, at ^ouifit. ever, was now iulhe power of the Court 
martial, in the moi%ifouieffiaWrintercourse of Proprietors; and lie wished here to 
with the troops under Iti f n pmmand—in a observe; that instead of four or five esta- 
word, in ail the Carious relatioys ip which UUnhuienu in this cqtmtry for teaching the 
be was iftixed up with^j^e na'ives/in Irrniioostnruje, as hpd been mentioned by 
which that knowledge'Wat not iijtlispen- the bon. Cnoirman, there .were''thirty or 
sably necessary. IfsvaS tip duty of tiic forty, where the properqualilications might 
Directors therefore' tp wake d* stand at he acquired, lie repeated, hjf'but sufli- 
once, and to inlist,.upon tliis quali^ation cient eu$pm^igemet>t lie given, and therp 
on the part of the young nttp whom they ..would be an ample supply for all the pur- 
sent out; for they might dependpupon it, ttposes or the Indiatr.aervice. la conclu- 
tbat unless they did so,**it jyduid be im- sion, lie would express his earnest hope 
possible to get the Jettgjr of that indolence that the court nfiglit negative the amend- 
so inherent in youngtminds y .4>ut pania^.^neiir, and by adopting Tiie resolutions of 
larly in the enervating climate of India, his learned fyicud,*' retnOve from the Com* 
As a proof of tbe lad consequence of. not pany the stigma winch must otherwise ne* 
enforcing the regulations tn the first Wf- cessarily attain to them, 
stance, lie could Mention cases #liere The Chairman in explanation said, “ The 
orders Imd&een gjftn for the examination bon. proprietor asks whether I can IxS an 
of officers in t^e Hindafstanee language, honest man, and support this amendment ? 
and it was found that s&many werwtina- I venture to say, that 1 think myself quite 
bte to4)uahfy, that the Sder»w^ never as honest a man as he^s (a laugh), and I, 
carried into exectttjdn. It was nnpossible shall sleep this night with as sound a con- 
that t{|gy could ever go on well unless science a^hedto* notwithstanding my warm 
they made a beginning here. Idg^his re- support of ttj||^eniendinent. (Hear, Afar, 
spect they shoiffi^/oilow tl^ example Of a hear f) The lion, papprictor has compared 
body not at all connected witffthc,.tffe this Company with an individual having tp 
meant the Mfoaicflty#y Society, wno wotdd send persons to transact buifllth ,ftr him 
not rend ,qut anyoersgns who had notes' in Spiff u*or France, wiig would mgomlly 
some respect qusfn%*rthemselves liere^ny select ageftwpequ^ted with the lapgyajige 
an elementary knowledge of the language of the ttmtmy id which the business was 
of the county where Veirgpgyiccs were to be <trsbsa«ted, and ba» asked, whether 
required. Indeed, all with wbtp^be ever our affair^poghfnot to be managed upon* 
convened .on. this sbbjtict admitted, that this principle ? I say that there is nw real 
unless sg^feleigisdfalyhaowledge of the ground of comparison between the two 
Hindoostened langwm^jK^ enforced here, casfsj and plough I do not differ from , 
there were certain tfcifticalHigsm it^ilgiich^ bupgui the* ini0h, s that it woqld be pro- 
it would ‘ r ! oittemely'difficult per to diAemin&te the native languages os 
to get over, Ikse beinghis opinions, be widdly ft* pmsi{ff«*atnongst tbe Company’s 
regretted etwtuety th^TOdrse jvbich the l^gvaittS,yet that such iuMwdeage 

bon. Chairman had taken in moving*an .is noLjtbxoIutdy necessary for'Hlfry man 
amendment; and by the-wdy he must off- and^every woman (for I do not see why the 
serve, that a more extraordinary proceed- fair sex should be excluded from a know¬ 
ing than that of.the bon. Chairman be lipd . > ledge 

never witnessed in any public assembly in " 0Thit **A mWakaof member. The 

England. Here was a motion whfch, he Doput y Chairman wee «ss W«6rt on thl* occa* 
admitted, in aopso respect mwiied. blame tionj but Mr. Psttlaon, wfifi'sfeonded tbe amend* 
on the Court of Directors, and how was it meet, sot for him to a short thaw 
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l«matfik>ct»r,*wh©, thrmigho&tM* speech, 
bud Ijech praising himselffrotfltbe begin, 
ningtollifeend- (Heat! andabn»gh.) flc 
did n6t mean ta dray tliat the foamed 
|tent|eriifn was entitled to great eoiyroeh- 
lotion for his learning, ana the 'assiduity 

• vgith\vliich he applied it to tlie lieifefit 'of 
tb<£ Company^ but be thought that others* 
-who hadN»xerted themselves in a still 
greater Agree, were more entitled 'fo the 
confidence of that court; and amongst 
those Others had no limitation iti 
classing the Jion. Chapman and his cbt*. 
leagues. **Arter the lengtii to Vhich tbft 
deqgte haiWSlrehdy extended, he Woura 
nto t res pa ft Anther on the time Of tl.ie 
cdmrt; Jiut feeling convinced that the ori¬ 
ginal motion tvqpld, “ifjiarried, he Irjhriedk 
to (be CqUftpany’g inferestsj he gave his 
entire conctirru$?e to tlie amendment. 

^Mr^CarrMl/aTfr—Xhougfi .the subject 
before the eourt’waifode to Which’ he liijd 
not given ynuel; consideration, yet he 
could got avos5'saying*#few words as to 

♦ Ilfl'fltrAUMAS « 4 f also wfttn snliinli tiur abm■ 1,1 


.!«dg£ of the language Any more than (be 
othsi^wbo goes out to Iftdia. JBpon these 
-groutt* 1 have moved theVmiendroent, 

Md'also because { am'opposed to pro¬ 
scription which the .original resoluti 
would neepssaply’cipate. (Hear, heat 
Mr. 5 , Hum sald» thHtr* as be had bcNjiT 
personally alluded to he fel* called Upon 
to make a few remarks. Without gdlfcg 
inti the subject to » hicb Mission' had been 
made, he Would say, bis doctrine wa^jhat 
all the exploits of our gallant comnundors 
in Iddia had not pnsen from their Icriftw- 
ledge of the Oriental languages; fieither 
could it*be maiiitained,*thnt tl^ giflant 
achievement* of our commanders at homo 
-bad depended on the dfeftblishmeius at 
'which they were^ducjfra, oftuudh theft 
being?educated ^hgpll/nhe/’were the re. 
suit or circumstance# wholly unconnected 
with systems of education. Indeed, in 
the example held out by tlie learned doctor 
.'himself (who, Jje admitted, was "greatly 
skilled in Oriental fterature), there yias 
not much to encourage thaUcourt in *%- 
quiring S very great pcrfiSion in. tlmt 
branch of knowledge from their servants. „ 
for tlie eiffeft of the learned doctor’s greats in bringki 
.Jeftning in this instance, seemed to be, (Mr. " 
to tell the 


‘ “mat he took four hours 


court 


man coffld havfl 


»£an hour. (Hcar t 


tliat which any ordl 

told them in a quartL_ _ 

hear! and o laugfy) If threat proficiency 
in tlie Oriental jnn£junges was to have the' 
same effect upon itibftira servants, he did 
ftot see that it would be so very desirable. 
There seemed to he a strong desire with 
many gentlemen in that court to occupy as 
muth time as possible, and lie had noticed 1 ) 

* tliat many gentlemen bad shewn them¬ 
selves great talkers, who would indulge m 
„»ery few observations were they to carry , 
on their deflates wiili closed (loots. (Hear, 
hear!) The original resdd|ipnjPhe ftiUy 
concurred in thinking, ^juH, W carried 
into operation, Jmyeghc effect of 4 pro¬ 
scription, and w-outfl shut out marfji active 


tht’groun3s dfjdie v8tc which he should 
give. The learnefi doctor ’claimcd great 
credit Tor the^isinletbst^uness-of hisviews 
forwgyrdh this 4 motion. ‘He 
trlJbUters) was,* disposed to give 
bun (ifedit foAwnnt ha said of himSelf/but 
lie coukl not listen, sA'ith patience to the 
unfounded ftjjprrf,' that tlie members of 
that court general|{ wjre disposed to^Spb- 
mit to tlie .wishes at the Dire&brs from 
ptotives of .subaervienejf. & He* distinctly 
replied tlioiaccusatioj; $tfd be begged to 
™d, that w tWk Directors, collectively or 
imli4fti uallyv sopght*TO give an Undue bias 
♦„ th a *«;..;„n„ n i' t h e ' (^f Tt ; H 4,eir favour, 
get jhet* duly to the - 
the whole* charge was 
ind fofcjbimsalf^'as one 


to theeopinions of 1 
theyjsoaid wining 
C01! 


mo: 


onid who 
(any. brl 


member of the court,,, 
ns nuich^[ndtf|>etidtdijm 


aod'efKtf 4 $$young men; and, ii^ h 
* ouw^jwtJPiey gpuld exclude jj 
wljowpuld bellf the maiatcshadymtada test 
the Company’s mteresR. ItTadiieen oh*’ ' 
jeeted to die tihiifrman, that hit amend- 
*n»ent went to praise ,himtplf and Ills col¬ 
leagues. He did,,not diink it was die less 
entitled to support on diat account. 

, for one, was not ashamed to jay that 
< hpd the greatest confuted^ iifthe v 
of t$e Directors in the aggregate ( 
and a laugh.) By the wild a gffogntfc 
did rtHgjtean to shut diit the^Wlft of | 
vile i«K|uals; and he would M$of 
B. Cnairma ... ... 


learnedjpoctqt, or any of 1 
their’s/Tbo&ridfeaoj^ 
* Dr. Gtfjhrut .—beg to 


^jed credit for 
bit vote, as 'the 
his friends, ih 
— 1 had— h^-4 
r --a to disclahn .both 
1 am swtMrudd, qeUbferbm 
doctor.’^ V . . V- 

Carrulhers pro j^eassured 

ths hofi. proprietor, ' ’ ‘ - — 

as muclij 

kad sllglhe^jntnitioiijjf <j|TenrJg 

any disrespect in 
he hai^ morel M 


oPtho»e termi; 


.,*01 he 

_ _to > the 

juesttop. Hftyras 1 itJIgLtef^.^hat 
the hoff. pr ^jrietor, I^hijf^Mbhf spetStb, 
had introduced tVriAtoMC$li<!<l iw'po 

rr’—' --7»«j-w W c * n, *® et *dwiifftl»5iip*i b&aiftptim' 

airman,that no roan whp bad fled fain. Hi# sjfeeehftfein •fectf** tnktaeut 
that •chair was entitled togreatar credit for tie omnihik rebus, ft tbAswMion^foftr 
the seal and sbility wit& which he dis- hpum %Hich*’Kirtkbeen Ualicted onlfoa 
J he . I * rd “ p !”' dut , ie ® flfc % i®*;' a>uit,Jmd iroto«^uad t pf pgetspr i ^wtoch 
,fortant atatuni. (Hear, hear foHow«d4 f Waipqbc|.bf one hour long, 

£ *S^-i Ch ^r" , L. ha . d pra,wd , frotn ***¥&: P ro P«^or i(Sfr.i Hum*;, 

.nahfa only followed tlie example of tbs who ttk'oof lw name that be h«t tod* 


ban. 
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a fcw remark* to ofiev, there *p*( he cea- 
tended, an upment variety of mattar which 
had noting at all to do withtbe juMtioi. 
Amongst' other irrelevant things the bpn. 
proprietor (Dr, Gilchrist) had iijp-odaoed 
the subject of a darted prince (the J?uh« 
of Yoti). J* a v 

Col. L. SWjibope rate to order, The 
hon. propriety had not Nftiaelf yet said 
(me word to the question.—(i/ear, ami • 
Laugh). ‘ ** 

Mr. Camdhert. “ I say that many ob¬ 
servations were made which did notit all 
hoar upon the question, and (o those ob- 
AkvationsT am qqw addressing myself?* 
The Chairman. “ The hon." proprietor 
will recollect, that in making any, jwply ' 
observations not relevant to the question 
before the Court, be it in Act as irre¬ 
gular as the person who*first ntade those 
observations. ,, *-(^ieor. Hear /) - 

Mr. Carruthcr* bowed id 1 the decision of 
the chair. Anhon. proprietor (Mr. Hume) 
had made a comparison befrieett tbqmode 
of conducting the Compa ny ’ s affairs, and 
that in whjch a merchant Would transact 
his private cttnc|jtDS^ But t it wasf well 
known that there • Were many % English 
merchants wbQ had realised lafgfe fortunes 
in the City of Ixondoq by foreign com¬ 
merce, and, wha.yyt Hgr* aeq&aintpd with 
no other language ,than^their <pwn. They, 
however, tow tare to*etnp1oy persons who 
did lenow the Mcessary foreign languages. * 
and their business went on well. Another^, 
point which hod* been urged*'was, that 


(Dr. Gilchrist said across die Court, »* t 
am very, glad to hear it*') although their 
knowledge of it did not commence in thi*_ 
country. He was 'willing to bear Wsjljjp 
to the great services mf bis learned 
_ both in this country and in India, 
it he could not for a moment assent to 
the .’proposition, that no man Qpu)d ever 
qttfdify himself in the language unjess 
be began to learn it in England.** Not 
bagg'S military man be colild not pre¬ 
tend to much experience in that profes¬ 
sion but be felt convined that an order - 
which*would tiirn young officers out' of 
the Oewiqe at a short notice, beqtuse of 
certain alleged disqualifications, would he 
productive of sttfbus injury to the Com^ 
pony's Interests inltsdis.. from tlie state¬ 
ment of Ms learned friend^ Dr. -Gilchrist), 
it would appear as iff he cdhsldered him¬ 
self the only person qualified to teach the 
Oriental languages. Much as he respected 
him he could not assent to that proposition, 
and without meaning'the slightest offence, 
hefaust remind him of a fact which would 
prove- that fidwever correctly Europeans 
might teach the language as to its rudi¬ 
ments, they might still be deficient in that 
correctness of pronunciation uliicb could' 

C ly be attafnedby a communication witli“ 
e natives. Ifti karned Doctor would 
iqmember an ocomoft where it was ob 1 
served to him tlufT lie himself taught the 
language in sO refined a manner that ho 
ran a risk of pot being Understood by the „ 
natDes. The learned Doctor, to convince* 


there existed in the Iranian tiring and pad#*- the party that,he had a perfect knowledge 


ticularly in the Iplndt Uf^roung meti, a 
disposition to -idlenqps and iioth, to eradi¬ 
cate which, a powerful jjflmulusw;- re¬ 
quired. Now He had ever been of opinion, 
that the jintprinciple in tht£mlnd <tf man, 
was tb endes*. ssttMriito that which would 
advance' hi! inttrsgSidn the wof-ld, and 
secure prosperity tAmmself and Hgdit to 
those with whoudhe wa#C0tapecSsd. This 


of the pronunciation, called his groom, 
who was a Hindoo, and gave him some 
orders in Hindohstanoe: the groom, after 
listening attentively, and having the order 
repeated to- him, begged to be excused as 
he did ng| understand the English lan- 


gu«ge 
appeared 


Bti 

tin 


r itch daughter.) From ,tbis it 
hat' fcfinemeht in teaching tba 


____ _ _ -Eastern v ladguages might‘be carried* too 

was a principle upSn wmch the Jhnemlitv*. far, and that acknowledge of thelariguaj»,-t 
of men acted, anarft was, he TiK»»l3% ‘ * jn Europe did not*pec#»sarily 

sn to speak-it inlririglbfif'in 


, . Sughti 

refutation of the position assumed by the' 
hon. proprietor Amr. Hume). He WwtS 
not at that late hour Uetain die Court by 
offering any* 1 further dbsCrw|tiapR, but 
wquid poncMde with stating,the 
amendment bod htecosdirf suppottjw 
Mr. Trant's* “As* gffpil of tlie learned 
Dbctor (GUcbripPm 
he had the ft, ‘ 


jpnan to speaK-u inteniginur V» 

Iedit, m djd noynesn to deny tut ‘a 
knowledge or die languiuj# was very use¬ 
ful, buS-tont he thought that a zeal for ita , 
promotion had canned his learned friend 
too far, and tbBt be looked to langfkjp 
onjy as a qualification for the service of 
% Company, whereas experience had 
jgwwri Jbat though always useful, it was 
TOflt,ia eveftr case Indispensable. He con- 
I fej^pcgsdlng bis entire concurrence 



jm • 

> unwnpng 'to 


State. that 

. 'torimsirm * 

friend, ss'wettM^rlhlstalsnUasa master 
of the Oripft^HtguqgeK 7 But bel&nild 
not help «*pr®j(8| his stirflrisfi at hearing 

the Ug£ned DoqtSftsky, tbatit *ta#knpo*- \ Proprietor said he was \ . 

sible.to learn the (iiodoastapee in India*' pr*tf*dt.>ife* discussion at that late hour, 
wi|hOnfpreviouainstructiop 4>ere.; . Now, bat ho tho ujht there Was pne observadim 
without .going out of that CouH, ft -»ul i made whkjQflMByor'an answer.; It bad 
adduce mfihy instancea inMlisproof of mat; Been s aMBMSbm afciSb(t,oBcer in ten was 

-- with the Hindoos- * 

i able to trahriate the articles of 
war. Thia statement bed hitherto gone' 
unconttadjotsd. It weeJtna th at an non.. 


assertion. There- were -at.moment 
before bim, many persona tfi^ohesied as 
perfect » jbmwlsrige ft* the Oriental lan- 
guyas as' tba laaroed Doctor himself—- 


*£LiO***? _ 
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proprietor (Col. Lusbington) bad said that 
the articles of war were already translated, 
and that it did not require any knowledge 
of the Hindoo language for that purpose. 
This, however, left the fact where it founjd 
it. lie contended that it would be a gross* 
charge against that Court to hove such a 
charge go abroad unexplained, if it ad¬ 
mitted of explanation, and if it did not, it 
was a matter of serious accusation against 
their executive, that not one officer in ten 
knew enough of the native language to 
translate the articles of war. Those arti¬ 
cles were so simple, that they might be as 
easily acquired as the Lord’s Prayer, atld 
an ignorance of them'would shew a most 
deplorable deficiency in the qualifications 
of the Company’s officers. He repented 
that such a charge ought to lie contradicted, 
if a contradiction could be given, and if it 
could not, it was high time that some 
remedy should he devised. Ignoramus 
os he was, he could not pass it over with¬ 
out remmk, and he contended that that 
Court would he grossly negligent of their 
duties if they sufleied so glaring an evil to 
go without a remedy. 

Col. Lushinglon, iu explanation, ob- 
served|||iat what he had before said was 
wholly misunderstood. An lion proprie¬ 
tor had observed, that not one officer in 
"ten was able to translate the articles of 
wur. In answer to that, he had remarked, 
that the articles of war were all translated ; 
by wliich lie did not mean to suy I lint it 
was not necessary those articles shoifRt be 
understood by the officers,—on the con¬ 
trary, he meant that the articles were.so 
simple, and were so frequently read to the 
troops in the native language, (at least 
once or twice in every month) tliut even 
the least instructed officer must be ac¬ 
quainted with them, and instead of one 
officer in ten not being able to translate 
them, he believed’that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred officers in the service, was 
perfectly competent to the task.— (Hear, 
hear/) ' . 

Col. L. Stanhope said, lie entirely dis-* 
agreed with the gallant officer as to the 
number of officers who understood the 
native language. It was true, that at 
courts-martial the judge advocate and the 
interpreter understood the language, blit 
then the jury, that was the officers who 
were to decide upon the merits of the case, 
were lie believed, in most instances, totally 
ignorant of it. 

Col. Lushmgtan said, that uo European 
offi^could be on a court-martial for the 
trial of a native soldiet. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to reply : he begnn by 
observing that, as to the hoe. Chairman’s 
alleged ignorance of the native language, 
he could readily excuse it, because he had 
not professed any particular acquittance 
With it. At the same time, that We did 
not mean to impute blame to the hon. 
director for bia impote nce of Hindoostanee, 


he could not avoid adducing that igno¬ 
rance as an illustration bfhis argument. 
Thu hon. Chairman had risen to very higli 
rank in the army, and he (Dr, Gilchrist) 
was willing to admit, that that rank wa-s 
not greater than his merits, but be had 
attained it without that knowledge of the 
native language, wliich would perhaps 
have ebabled him to translate the articles 
of war. lie (Di. Gilchrist) had translated 
the articles of war at Bengal, and that in 
so simple a manner, that even the least 
intelligent could, with a very little appli¬ 
cation , make themselves master of th^ga. 
In these there was no difficulty, but sup¬ 
pose any new article should be added with 
which parties were not acquainted ; why, 
he supposed there was not one officer in 
ti n in the service who could translate or 
even understand it. This lie repeated, 
and, would stand to, whatever were the 
consequences. He would even say, that 
if the trial wore made of any ten officers in 
the service, it would be found that more 
than one, ifqyen one could translate any 
new article into the native language, 
(unless indeed it was some officer who 
had studied under him .)—(A laugh.)— 
The hon. Chairman had called him a 
visionary and an enthusiast. He was 
neither surprised nor annoyed at such 
language. 'While iu India, lie passed for 
a mad Doctor, all the time he was there. 
Those who were anxious to lessen him in 
the estimation of others, and to make it 



port that lie ^ras a madman; yet mad as 
he was, lie did more good than ail their 
learned men put together. He meant on 
t% ground of utility, and one ounce of 
tiiat Was (letter than p thousand learned 
speculation* Mad and visionary, and 
enthusiast as he might be repiesentcd, 
still even his enemies could not deny liis 
merit in tills: respect. His hon. friend 
(Mr. Hume) had noticed those attacks 
upon him, but for bis’own part they gave 
him no concern, and he therefore “ passed 
by them as the idle wind which he regarded 
not.” H is' character could not be affected 
by such .imputations. It would stand 
untarnished, long after be and the hou. 
Chairman, and *Tl who heard him, should 
have passed away and been laid quietly ip 
thei% graves, posterity would, he was 
sure, db him justice,, if it were denied to 
hint jn the present genem|ipn. As to the 
circumstance mentionecyKpiia hon. friend 
and pupil (Mr. Trant) arms being unable 
to give the correct pronunciation, and of 
being misunderstood by some of the na¬ 
tives in consequence, he begged most 
positively to deny that any such circum¬ 
stance ever took place. lie had no recol¬ 
lection whatever of it, and had such an 
occurrence happened it was certain tiiat it 
would not have slipped bis memory. He 
would before be sat down explain tile only 
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circumstance which ho supposed could it wan known amongst the best informed* 
have given* rise to so ridiculous a story. He did not teach the Billingsgate of the 
His hon. mend (Mr. Trent) seemed to language. He taught in the purity with 
insinuate that he (Dr. Gilchrist) hod which it would be spoken at court. The 
been fishing for his vote on this oc- vulgarisms into which persons not very 
casion. Could any thing be more absttgd$ carefully instructed were apt to fall, were 
than such an insinuation ? What! fish very numerous. He could mention a va- 
for his vote, who was himself endea- riety of instances in which mistakes of 
vouriug to become a director? Why it this k^nd were made. (Here the learned 
would he folly in him to ask the vote, and proprietor mentioned several words of the 
it would l>e downright madness in his hon. Hindoostanee, as they were generally but 
friend to give it—for one vote in his (Dr. improperly pronounced, adding their cor- 
Gilchiist’s) support, and against the di- reel pronunciation.) An hon. proprietor 
rector, would lie quite enough to exclude had found fault with what he (Dr. Gil- 
igjhis hon. friend for ever from any chance of Christ) had termed the subserviency of hon. 
a sent within the bar .—(Hear and a laugh.) members of the Court of Proprietors to the 
He would indeed deserve, in some respect, views of the Court of Dilectors. Ilerepeot- 
the appellation of “ mad” if he could cd the charge, and he had seen and could ad- 
havc asked for his lion, friend's vote under duce many instances of such subserviency, 
sucli circumstances. But the fact w as lie Mr. Carmthers expressed a hope that the 
had not sought for it in any other manner learned proprietor would not make any 
than that in which he solicited the sufli ages personal allusions. 


of other hon. proprietors, that was by fairly 
and publicly submitting his propositions 
for their consideration and leaving them to 
decide on them as they Should think pio- 
per. He would now say a word in expla¬ 
nation of the anecdotp which his lion, 
friend had so facetiously told of him, but 
which he must say was altogether un¬ 
founded in fact. lie had before remarked, 
that when he was in India, some of 
the Jargnhi&lit gave out that he was unable 
to teach the native language, or commu¬ 
nicate the correct pronunciation. This was 
clone with a view to detract from any 
merit he possessed, and to dissuade others 
from resorting to him for instruction. The 
story he was going to mention was this: — 
lie on one occasion, happened to be with 
some friends, and was the caterer of the 
party; one day, in giving directions for 
dinner, he ordered among other th ngs a 
young kid to be brought to%m from the 
market. Some wags of his acquaintance, 
who wished to have a joke at his expencc, 
went after the man and told him that it 
pig lie wanted instead of a kid* 
The man obeyed the last order, and to his , 
(Dr. Gilchrist’s) great surprise, he heard 
the grunting of a young pig when he ex¬ 
pected to have found a kid, and they 
wished to persuade him that the mistake 
arose frpm his own mode of giving the 
order. It was clear, however, to any per¬ 
son who had the least knowledge of the 
language, that be could '.not have (node 
the mistake of a kid for-a pig, because the 
words in the ffeMfere language of India 
were totally dispgilar. The joke, however, 
such as it wa«, *got abroad, and in its pro¬ 
gress, Owing to the kind additions of some 
of his very kind friends, was at last swel- 
led into the f8rm in which it had been so 
ampsingly told to the court by his hon. 
friend (Mr. Trent). Those who knew his 
method of teaching would admit that he 
taught the Hindoostanee, not as it was 
sfsken by the ignorant and vulgar., but as 


Dr. (IJchmt said, lie spoke generally 
and lie would repeat the charge. Was it 
not a proof of-the subserviency of llie pro¬ 
prietors as a body, that lie was six weeks 
before he could get bis notice of motion 
signed by the proper number, in order to 
leave the court made special for jj|^ discus¬ 
sion.—One'man on being asked, expressed 
his willingness to sign it, but then be bad 
a son who was going out to India, and for 
whom be expected a commission, and lie 
was unwilling to prejudice the directors 
against him by voting foi bis motion. 
Another expected a writership fur a friend 
of lus, and he could not think of putting 
bis name to a notice which lie knew would 
disoblige the directors. A third had some 
other excuse, and so on with many,— 
Now vrliat was this but subserviency to 
the directors, from the fear that they would 
visit their displeasure upon, by witholding 
their patronage from, those who opposed 
their wishes? But if any further proof 
were wanting of the subserviency of the 
proprietors, and thd influence of the' di-. 
rectors over their votes, would it not "be 
furnished by the bouse lists in the election 
of directors, to supply the places of those 
who went out by rotation. * Were not such 
lists publicly circulated, and were they 
not almost invariably adopted by the pro¬ 
prietors. However, he for one would set 
himself against such lists fearless of the 
consequences and on every occasion he 
would continue to oppose then, though lie 
should perish in the attempt. (Hear / and 
laughter.) It had been imputed to him 
that he bad Found fault with the ja nwria- 
tions respecting the qualification of Oncers, 
and that be was anxious to introduce the 
system of proscription. This was not the 
fact, his objection was not to 4be regula¬ 
tions hut to the circumstance, that they 
were not carried into effect, • He was borne 
out iqjhis allegations on this head, by th# 
fact, that the senior subaltern was in most 
cases the interpreter. He had never, for a 
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moment meant to contend, Hint language 
done would be a sufficient qualification for 
an officer going out to India. It would 
be absurd to suppose such a thing. Thete 
mere of Course many other things which 
Were necessary to constitute bis qualifica¬ 
tions, but what he contended was, tiiat 
without a knowledge of the language, 
many other qualifications would be mucii 
diminished in value, and some of them 
would be rendered altogether useless in 
the Company’s service. If the Company 
bod prospered notwithstanding the great 
deficiency of many of its officers, in the 
necessary qualifications of language he 
Would contend that it had prospered in 
spite of those disadvantages; and therefore 
such prosperity could not be urged as an 
argument in favour of the continuance of 
a system admitted to be bad. He would 
stake his existence on ,tbe fact that if the 
Court adopted his resolutions, they would 
In one year have 500 persons properly 
qualified, as to language, to fill situations 
in the Company’s service as cadets. Let 
but the proper encouragements be held 
out, arid they would soon see the advan¬ 
tage taken of them by our public schools. 
There wee, as had been already men¬ 
tioned, thirty or forty establishments, where 
die Oriental languages would be taught, in 
several of which instructions in it were 
already given. There was an establish¬ 
ment at Exeter, where Occidental educa¬ 
tion was given, but in which he was en¬ 
deavouring to inoculate them with a taste 
for Oriental literature as well. Much good 
as must be apparent from his plans, to 
any persons who would look upon them 
without the eye of prejudice, still be des¬ 
paired of seeing them adopted, knowing 
as he did that die adoption would have thre 
effect of limiting the patronage of the hon. 
gentlemen within the bar. In that case, 
they would not have the opportunity of 
appointing a raw boy, who scarcely knew 
any thing beyond the A B C of hits own 
, language, tu a situation in a country, of 
thelanguage of which he was altogether 
, ignorant — Appointments of this kind 
(which looked as if the offices were made 
for the men, and not the men for the offi¬ 
ces) would soon be at end, if his plans 
were adopted, and instead of appointing 
a raw and ignorant youth to the command 
of troops* who were as ignorant of his 
language as he was of theirs, they would 
hafce only persons who were qualified by 
previous study to fill the important stations 
to which they might be appointed on their 
arrival in India.—Among Other things 
which he had to regret on this occasion 
was that of having been much misunder¬ 
stood (he did not suppose 1 Wilftilly 49 ) in the 
course of bis speech. It had been attributed 
to him to have maintained the opinion, that, 
unleu a man underwent a previous instruc¬ 
tion in the Hindobsumee in this country, it 
1 would he imposs ible for him to acquire it in 


India, He denied having ever made use 
of any such argument. Whathfe said was* 
that many of the difficulties of the lan¬ 
guage would be removed by instruction 
here; that it would b® more difficult to 
leym it in India, if some previous instruc¬ 
tion were not received in this country. 
There might be instances as exceptions to 
this, and he mentioned himself as one 
{Hear t amt laughter.) He did not mean 
to sny there were not several others; for 
he would not pretend to think that others 
might not have seal and ability for acquiring 
the language equal to hia own. But those 
exceptions did not detract from the general 
principle he had maintained, that the 
difficulties of acquiring it were increased 
by not learning the elements of it in this 
country. He had now, he believed, ad¬ 
verted to all the topics which had been 
urged against him; he would not, there, 
fore, farther trespass on the indulgence of 
the court (Hear, hear !); but, in conclud¬ 
ing, would express a hope, that the court 
would give-to his propositions that serious 
attention which their importance required. 
The question was now put from the chair. 

The original resolutions and the amend¬ 
ment having been read, the amendment 
was put and adopted, as the main ques¬ 
tion, by a considerable majority, only six 
hands having been held up in support of 
the original motion. 

The amendment having thus been sub¬ 
stituted for the resolutions, was put and 
adopted by a majority equal to the former, 
only six votes being given against it. 

ASSIST ANT-SUBGEON AT CHATHAM. 

Mr. puyneler now rose, and said, he 
wished to give a notice of motion, but he 
was interrupted by 

The Chauman, who said, that it was 
necessary in^the first place, to dispose of 
the business for which the court had been 
convened. Me then stated, that this court 
had been mado further special for the pur¬ 
pose of considering a resolution of the 
Court of Directors, of the 27th of January 
1627, appointing Mr. Robert Elliott, for¬ 
merly of the Company’s maritime service, 
to the situation of assistant-surgeon 10 the 
Compaby’s military depfit, at Chatham, 
with a salary of £900 a-year, and an al¬ 
lowance for house-rant, &c.; but with the 
understanding, that in case of a vacancy 
in the office of surgeon in the depfit, the 
succession' must not be looked to as a mat¬ 
ter of course by Mr. Elliott, but be sub¬ 
ject to any regulations width the court may 
mike On that occasion; 

The resolution of the Coart of Directors 
having been read, it was moved that it be 
approved. 

Mr. Hume and, that as he had not read 
the papers left open for (he inspection of 
the proprietors on this subject, be was 
anxious to know from the bun. chairman, 
'whether there was at present a surgeon 
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iwUnt at the Company'* Hep&t *t Chau 
ham ; Mid, also, what number of persons 
were usually kept there ? 

The Chairman expressed Ills regret, that 
the Hob. proprietor^ad not seen the papers, 
as they would have conveyed to him,fully 
the information he now sought. The re¬ 
solution of the Court of Directors was 
adopted, on the report of the surgeon, 
sanctioned fey the commanding-officer, at 
the depot. There was a surgeon resident 
at the depot, but die duty bad become too 
much for one medical officer to attend to; 
for instance, it was not to be expected that 
in the class of persons from which the 
Company principally drew its recruits, 
there would be that attention to their 
health, which might be expected from 
persons of more regular habits. Hie con¬ 
sequence was, that many of those who 
came to die depot were found to be in 
that state of health, which, though it did 
not render them unfit for service, required 
much immediate care and attention. There 
were, sometimes, as many as seventy per¬ 
sons in the hospital at one time; and it was 
impossible that one surgeon could continue 
to give them efficient attention without 
some assistance, especially as the presence 
of a medical officer was also required on 
the embarkation of the recruits for India. 
It would be admitted, that the care of the 
health of the men was a most important 
duty on the part of the Company; and 
that no assistance should be withheld 
which its fulfilment required. 

Mr. Hume was satisfied with the ex¬ 
planation. All be was desirous of on 
this occasion was, that the appointment of 
the assistant-surgeon anight not be made 
the means of rendering Hie place of the 
surgeon a sinecure. 

The Chairman assured the hon. pro¬ 
prietor, that nothing could be more foreign 
from the intentions of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors than any such wiBh. 

Col. L. Sianhojie said, he would object 
to the appointment. As a military man, 
he would say, that iu hie opinjpn, seventy 
men ill, as the bon. chairmai^hod stated, 
were not too many for the efcre of one 
surgeon; but if any such assistant were 
required, he thought he ought to be taken 
from the Company’s own service. 

The Chairman .—The gentleman ap¬ 
pointed did belong to the Company’s ser¬ 
vice. 

Capt. Marfitli understood’ this gentle¬ 
man belonged to life Company’s commer¬ 
cial maims Mow he wished to have some 
few points connected with this subject ex¬ 
plained to him. First, he wished lo know, 
whether the owners of the ships in the 
commercial marine, appointed the sur¬ 
geons in the first instance; for if they did, 
be fitoughtlhey could not be considered ss 
surgeons belonging to die Company; or 
did thoowners appoint, and die Company 
pay them after. Ho also wished to know 


wbqt length of service was required in the 
com mereud marine; before a man was raised 
from, assistant.surgeon to the rank of sur¬ 
geon. If tbs surgeons of the commercial 
marine did not belong to the Company’s 
service, in the same as those of the other 
branches of the service, he thought the 
appointment in question oqght to be given 
to some of our own surgeons. There were 
many of our surgeons who returned from 
India In that state of embarrassment, that 
they would lie glad to accept of this ap¬ 
pointment at half the salary that had been 
mentioned. 

The Chairman said, he had always con¬ 
sidered, and, indeed, bo had never heard 
to the contrary, that the surgeons belong¬ 
ing to the commercial marine were to be 
regarded as in the service of the Company. 
In the present case, the gentleman ap¬ 
pointed had suffered from the effects of die 
climate of the east, apd|. if high testimo¬ 
nials to character and professional skill en. 
titled an individual to consideration, Mr. 
Elliott was fully entitled to it. Some of 
those testimonials would be read to the 
court if it wens desired. 

Capt. Marjield said, one of his questions 
yet remained without answer. He wished 
to know whether die surgsfiMk of the com¬ 
mercial marine were appointed by the 
Company, or by the owners of the ships ? 

The Chairman answered, that they were 
nominated, originally, by die owners, but 
they were examined, and their appoint¬ 
ment was approved and confirmed by the 
Company. 

Capt. Marjield —“ Then, am I to un¬ 
derstand that they are adopted by you, but 
that afterwards, at the end of a voyage, 
they may go where they please, ahd when 
they please?" 

The Chairman. —“ No, indeed, yon are 
to understand no such thing from what I 
have said, but quite the contrary." 

Mr, S. Haton observed, that after what 
had fallen from the hon. chairman^ there 
could be no doubt of the qualifications of 
die gentleman appointed. Hie only doubt 
he had on the motion was, whether for a 
gentleman so qualified, and whose health 
had been impaired in the Company's ser» 
vice, file salary and allowance mentioned 
were not4oo small. 

Dr, Gilchrist asked, wa* the heed sur¬ 
geon belonging to the Company's military 
service ? 

Mr. Wigram defended the appointment 
of an assistant-surgeon at the depdt, on the 
gfptrad of necessity. The h ead surgeon 
at the depdt had been a militkry surgeon. 
His salary was, he believed) £500 a-year. 

Dr. Gdchrisi asked, whether he bad any 
mrivate practice ? 

“ The Chairman replied, tha$ bis practice 
was entirely confined to the depdt. 

The motion woe now put, end carried 
in. the affirmative, without a dissentient 
voice.. , 
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TltS TRESS IN INDIA. 

Col. L. StanhojK said, he had two no¬ 
tices of motions, which it was his inten¬ 
tion to submit for the consideration of the 
proprietors, at the nest general court. The 
first morion of which he would give notice, 
was to this effect: — 

u That ns the King of England’s most 
upright and learned Chief Justice, Sir 
Edward West, and his Majesty’s Judges, 
Sir Ralph Rice and Sir Charles Chambers, 
have ‘declared in open Court at Bombay, 
that the licensing of the press in that set¬ 
tlement is unlawful and inexpedient, and 
have, therefore, refused to register the 
Calcutta regulations: and as no censor 
existed during the rule of W. Hastings, 
Lord Cornwallis or Sir John Shore; and 
as the Marquis of Hastings, after hating 
beat down the Mahratta confederacy, did 
on his triumphal cuffy into the metropolis, 
sacrifice the upstart monster, and set the 
public mind at liberty; and as Mr. Can¬ 
ning, when President of the Board of 
Control, pr vented shackles from being 
again fastened on the press, and was 
thanked by this Court for his wise admi¬ 
nistration ; and as no legal restraints on 
writing, nncto either native or European 
Governments^were ever till of late, enact¬ 
ed, except'under the frightful inquisition 
at Goa; this Court doth implore the Court 
of Directors not- to extend this base mo¬ 
nopoly over the mind, this cuise to Bom¬ 
bay. By enthroning the licenser in that 
presidency, they would make Great Bri¬ 
tain guilty of the inconsistency of depriv¬ 
ing 180,000,000 of her own subjects of a 
blessing, which she has promoted in Por¬ 
tugal, and in South America. 

WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND TORSI A. 

Col. L, Stanhope said that the second 
motion which it was his intention to bring 
forward, would he to this effect. 

“ 1. That England, by the treaty of 
Gulistan, and by abandoning the wise 
measures of Sir J. Malcolm, in training 
a portion of Persia’s tioops to discipline, 
and placing her fortresses and passes in a 
state of defence, has laid that country 
^ppen to the all-powerful legions of Russia. 

“ 2. That Constantinople, on the Asi¬ 
atic and defenceless side, is thereby en¬ 
dangered ; and British India, unsupported 
by Uie talents, the loyalty, and the valour 
rf colonists, and having no public, could 
with difficulty oppose with her valiant 
sepoys the simultaneous, persevering, and 
wide-spreading attack of a swarm of Cos¬ 
sacks, Persians, Sieks, Mahrattas, and 
Burmese, hacked by a small corps of in¬ 
fantry and artillery, which would find 
magazines, fortresses, cannon, and gold 
on die field of their exploits. # 

< “ 3. That though the conquests of Rua- 
- sis, from the germ of improvement con¬ 
tained in her institutions, might be advan¬ 
tageous to the Asiatic world in its nresent 
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backward and stationary conditionj yet, to 
civilized Europe it would prove fatal, 
because her Governments and society w’ould 
sink to a level with the preponderating 
power, and insure to her a dark futurity 

“ 4. That under these circumstances 
this Court of Proprietors earnestly recom¬ 
mends die Court of Directors to consult 
Ills Mnje.ty’fi enlightened ministers as to 
the military and diplomatic course which, 
in concert with Prance and Austria, they 
should pursue to chock the march into 
Persia of the hardy soldiers of the good 
and active autocrat Nicholas.’’ 

The Chairman observed, that it was the 
privilege of the hon. and gallant officer, as 
it was that of every member of the Court 
to submit what he thought proper to the 
consideration of the proprietors—but with 
the highest respect for the gallant officer, 
he thought that the introduction of the se¬ 
cond motion, of which he had given notice, 
would lie extremely injudicious at the 
piesCnt time, and would be calculated to 
do much more harm than good. lie was 
sure it was the hon. and gallant officer’s 
intention to do good, and such being the 
case, he put it to him to consider the sub¬ 
ject a little more, and he was certain, that 
on farther reflection, lie would perceive 
that nothing could be mote injudicious 
than the step he proposed to take. 

Col. L. Stanhope said, he felt much 
obliged for the suggestion thrown out 
from the chair. lie would certainly give 
the subject serious consideration before the 
next general Court, and if it should appear 
to him in the same light in which it struck 
the hon. Chairman, he certainly would 
attend to that suggestion. In the mean 
time he would allow it to stand as a notice 
for the next Court. 

BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS. 

Mr. l’oynder gave notice, that at the 
next general Court, he would submit the 
following motion • — 

“ That this Court, taking into considera¬ 
tion the continuance of human sacrifices in 
India, is of opinion that, in the case of all 
rites or ceremonies involving the destruc¬ 
tion of life, it is the duty of a paternal 
Government to interpose for their preven¬ 
tion; and therefore recommends to the 
hon. Court of Directors to transmit such 
instructions to India as that Court may 
deem most expedient for accomplishing 
this object, consistent wjtli ail practicable 
attention to the feelings of the natives.” 

BOMBAY MARINE. 

Capt. Muxfteld said, that he had sent in 
a notice of a motion on the subject of the 
Company's Marine, in a letter addressed 
to the Court of Directors, and signed by 
two proprietors, with a request "that the 
Court might he made special for its dis¬ 
cussion. The Court had the power of 
making any Court special for any parti¬ 
cular discussion, on the requisition of twp 
proprietor^ but in the present case the 

Court 
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Court of Directors rook no notice of the 
application. He wished now to give no* 
tice, that lie would introduce the subject at 
the next Quarterly Court. 

** The Ihmntum observed,, that it was 
competent to the bon. member to give the 
notice if {)e so pleased, but his motion 
must come on after the other motions of 
which notice had been already given. As 
to the Court of Dii ectors not having mude 
the Court special at the requisition of two 
proprietors, it was in their discretion to do 
so or not, und they had not done so, be¬ 


cause they thought that course would 
to defeat what he supposed was the bon. 
proprietor’s own object, namely, the res¬ 
pectability and efficiency of the Bombay 
Marine. It would not be prudent to at¬ 
tempt the attainment of measures calcu¬ 
lated to promote that object by a public 
discussion in this Court. 

Col. L. Stanhope said, that he was one 
of the persons who signed the letter to the 
directors, and he was surprised no notice 
had been taken of it. 

Hie Court adjourned at half-past six. 
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ON SLAVERY IN THE EAST. 

* 

The acquisition by man of a right of property in bis fellow, would appear, 
upon a hasty consideration of the subject, to be an unnatural abuse of power, 
which could originate only in a very debased and demoralized state of society; 

God gave us only ovei beast, fish, fowl, 

Dominion absolute; that right we hold 
By his donation * but man over men 
He madu not lord; such title to himself 
Reserving, human left from human free. 

The relation of master and slave may, however, be discovered in the earliest 
records which we possess of the customs of antiquity; we cap trace it, indeed, 
almost to the first ages of the world. 

A little calm reflection will induce us to conclude with Dr. Paley,* that, 
abstracted from the circumstances attending negro slavery in the western 
hemisphere (to which he wa%e decided enemy), the existence of this relation 
is not totally inconsistent with the law of nature. 

It must be obvious that as soon aB the idea of property is conceived amqpgst 
men, who renounce, for the sake of it, the right of joint possession, suited 
only to a primitive state of soci e t y , there must be many individuals who are 
either unable, or unwilling, to keep pace with others in industry, or to make 
equal efforts for securing the means of satisfying their wants. They must, 
therefore, be dependent upon others for subsistence, and, rather than starve, 
would be ready to barter their liberty, the only equivalent they could offer, 
for food, for clothing, for shelter, and for protection. This is one, perhaps 
the earliest, source of slavery. t 

Another cause is to be found in wars amongst early n^jons. ^Prisoners 
taken in battle, or people who submitted to their etHmy, were considered to 

M - “ be 
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be at the disposal of the victors, who, in place of slaughtering them, adopted 
the more humane expedient of compelling them to a state of servitude, or in 
the ancient phrase, “ led them into captivity.” This latter argument for 
enslaving captives has been admitted even by later and more enlightened peo^ 
pie, and recognized by lawyers as consistent with the law of nations. Jure 
gentium (says Justinian) * servi noti sunt qui ah hottibus capiuntnr ; and Sextus 
Pompeins derives the term mancept, or slave, from manu capitur, + one who 
is taken by an enemy. 

The Holy Scriptures cbntainabundant evidence that domestic slavery was 
known amongst the Israelites, and that it was perpetuated on the descendants 
of those who were “ bought with money of any stranger,”^ even so early as 
the era of Abraham, 3700 years iigo. A later example, in the time of 
Joseph, who purchased all the land of Egypt and the people upon it, wfoo 
tendered themselves to Pharoah for bread, because of the famine, must be 
'familiar to the reader.^ 

.The Mosaiul law lays down express rules with regard to the purchase and 
the treatment* f slaves.|j They were to be purchased of the heathen round 
about, and of the strangers that dwelt in Israel. A Hebrew, though he 
might sell himself (through want) to a Hebrew, was not to be regarded ns a 
bond-servant, but HI a hired servant, and qply till the year of jubilee, unless 
he rejected his emancipation, when he became, after certain forms, a servant 
for cvei*. The treatment of these slates appears to have been extremely mild; 
the master was divested of power over the life and members of his bond-man, 
and if he refused him sustenance and protection, he, in effect, gave him his 
liberty. 

Ample proof is to be found in profane history of the prevalence of slavery 
throughout all the early eastern nations, from whence it descended to the ages 
of classical antiquity. Herodotus If speaks of the practice amongst the ancient 
Persians, of reducing conquered nations to servitude; Xenophon** intimates 
that slavery existed in Media, Persia, Bactria, Caria, Cilicia, and generally 
throughout Assyria, Arabia and Syria ; and Homer not only refers to Egypt 
and Cyprus as the usual marts for slaves in his time, but mentions the arrival 
of a fleet from Lemnos, during the Trojan war, which bartered for wines, 
(amongst other articles of traffic) slaves-—perhaps the earliest recorded in¬ 
stance of marine-slave-trading; 

V E»4»* asg KXfHKOftoturrif ’A%xt<3/, 

$’x*fyxiro$s0vt. —II. n. 472. 

The term used in this passage for “ slaves ’’''^decisive as to the nature of 
their condition. The term hovtos, commonly employed, wffich implies a ser¬ 
vant, is demonstrative of the fact that domestic offices were usually discharged 
by*individuals in a mancipated state. Parkburst derives the latter term from 
the Hebrew root ^*r, which denotes a state c^f exhaustion; and in those pas¬ 
sages ff where the words n!n and n“6l occur, and which are rendered in 
our version “ the poorest and lowest sort of people,” the context seems to 
shew that the persons spoken of were slaves. 

The condition of a slave must in those early days have been by no means 
so despicable, degraded, and full of suffering, as our present notions, formed 

upon 

* jLfb. 1.8.6. 1. f SexU Pomp. Fait. lib. xl. $ Gen. xvil, 12, 13 . See a bo its. U. 14. 

| Gen. xlvU. Buy v u» and dUr.land for bread, and we and our land will be aervanti unto Pharoah," 

Ac. V. 19, 20, 23. 

| See Exod. xxt Levtt. xxv. Deut. xv. f Clio, 93. „ 

* King*, xxly, R Jer. xL 7- 111, 15, IS. 


** C’yrop. lib. iv. 
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upon a knowledge of the scenes which hove taken place in the West- 
Indies and Africa, lead us naturally to conclude. The mere feet of a disposi¬ 
tion on the part of freemen to renounce their birthright, to contract volun¬ 
tarily the relationship, and even after seven years* experience to forego the 
right of liberation, affords a pledge that the condition was at least very tole¬ 
rable. Demosthenes tells us that, in Athens, the condition of a slave was 
preferable to that of a free man in many other countries. He even quotes a 
law which protected slaves from contumely.* 

There were many incidents, however, in the state of slavery amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, which showed a lamentable want of regard towards the' 
unhappy people who were subjected to it. The Spartan Helots, for example, 
experienced a very different treatment from that referred to by Demosthenes.^ 
The condition of the slaves at Rome $ was nearly as bad, originally, as that 
of the negroes in the West-Indies. They were regarded aB nobody, as dead 
men, as beasts; they were not capable of suffering legal wrong; they could 
not take by purchase or descent; they had no heirs, or heritable property; 
exclusive of their jteculium, all they possessed was their master’s ; they were’ 
excluded from all civil Concerns whatsoever; they were not entitled to the 
rights resulting from a state of matrimony; they were not .objects of cognation 
or affinity; they could be sold, transferred, or pawned, as chattels or per¬ 
sonal property; they might be tortured to give evidence; they might be punish¬ 
ed at the discretion of their lord, and even put to death by his authority.^ 
The latter power, which no other nation previously possessed, wts token 
away by a law of Adrian, against cruel masters, which made the murder 
of a slave a capital offence, and required that slaves should be tried and 
condemned by the tribunals if they had committcda crime. || The Roman law, 
like that of Solon, followed a slave’s body after his decease; for it forbade 
the anointing of individuals who had died in a state of servitude.? 

The Greeks and Romans, like the Hebrews, made the badge of servitude 
descend to the posterity of the slave. « 

The Arabs, who boast a purer and more unmixed antiquity than any 
other nation, as they inhabit the countries which were first peopled, and 
which were never entirely conquered,** exhibit, in the records of history, few 
distinct traces of the existence of slavery amongst them, except that mention¬ 
ed in the Holy Scriptures, namely, the Bale of Joseph by hts brethren. The 
total absence of this relation might be accounted for by the obvious conside¬ 
ration that slaves must htuMjkfpen to them in a certain degree burthensomc. 
Whether slavery did or dic^mt prevail in ancient Arabia, the law of Mahomet 
acknowledges strictly but one cause of bondage—war against the infidels* 
Captives so taken are distinguished, according to the circumstances, as Mam- 
luk, or acquired, Mawrus, or inherited, and Mawhub, or given. The offspring 
of all these are khanehzadeh^, j. e. children of the house, or home-bom 
slaves. Other sources of slavery practically exist, by fictions and evasions of 
the lawj but these are abuses. ^ 

Under the Mohammedan law, slaves labour under great inabilities, even 
to the full extent of the Roman slaves. The master is armed with the power 

of 

* Or. adv. Multan. t Pliny nay* that slavery was Invented by the Spartans, lib. VII. c. S7» ' 

t Slavery at Rome teems to have been Coeval with the foundation of thedqft for Olcnyilus fills tu 
that Romulus consigned military and agricultural pursuits to cltiaens, and " sordid arts " toalaves. 
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of life end death over his slave;* the latter cannot marry without consent of 
the former; slaves are incapable of making a gift or sale, or of inheriting or 
bequeathing property (though it would appear that they enjoy a qualified 
right of possession); they cannot be witnesses, the reason assigned for whieh 
restriction is, that as testimony is of an authoritative nature, and as a slave 
has no authority over his own person, he can have none over others:-]* 
a more cruel regulation still is that a master cannot testify on behalf of his 
slave. The Mahommedan slave-code has, however, some redeeming 
clauses: the children of a man born of his female slave, are free; ■ the 
mother cannot be sold, and upon her master's death is unconditionally eman¬ 
cipated.! Moreover, in practice, the judicial authorities take cognizance 
of any oppression or signal severity exercised by a master towards his 
slave; and, in some*cases, slaves receive only half the punishment ad¬ 
judged to othei* offenders, because, says the Jtcdaya, “ as bondage admits 
of the participation of only half the blessings of life, it also occasions 
the suffering of only half the punishment, since an offence increases in magni¬ 
tude in proportion to the magnitude of the blessings under the enjoyment of 
which it is committed.” 

Having thus taken a cursory view of the subject of slavery amongst the 
Jews, the ancient Egyptians, the various nations connected with or descended 
from them, as well as in the comparatively modern states of Greece and 
Rome, and the still more recent empire founded by Mahomet; we turn our 
attention to India, the natives of which possess claims to antiquity of a pecu¬ 
liar kind, with relation to whom the subject we are now considering has given 
rise to very interesting discussions. » 

The ancient Greek writers, who have given us an account of the condition 
of Hindostan at the period of Alexander’s invasion, concur in stating that 
slavery did not exist there. “ All the Indians,” says Arrian,^ “ are free; 
they have no slaves amongst them.” Strabo || says, “ none of the Indians 
employ slaves:” he adds, indeed, afterwards, that this remark refers more 
especially to a portion of India under .Musicanus, subject to a superior kind 
of government. It is extraordinary that these writers, or rather their autho¬ 
rities, should have been so egregiously deceived upon this point. 

Of the existence of slavery in Hindostan, at the earliest period of its his¬ 
tory, there can be as little doubt as of its existence in some parts of that 
country at the present day. In the Manava Dherma Sastra, or code of 
Menu, for example, slaves are repeatedly men rimed, and there appear some 
traits, in respect to slavery, coinciding with tUPPmactments of the Levitical 
law. For instance, the rule partus sequitur ventrem was recognized by the 
Hindu f as well as the Hebrew #* lawgiver, though western nations adopted a 
different principle, as in the English law of villeinage.ff 

Menu %% ‘describes seven sources of slavery: captivity in battle; mainte¬ 


nance in consideration of service; birth, i. e. the progeny of a female alavejn 
the house; sale; gift; inheritance from ancestors; punishment* through 
incapacity to pay a fine. The^Rindu law has created eight other sources 
arising from these; namely, pledged by a former master; released from debt; 
acquired by a wager; voluntary offer; apostney; supported in a famine; con¬ 


tract for stipulated time; and self-sale. 

• Hetlaya, xvl. 


Of the fifteen kinds of slavery, the 

following 


t Mr. Mill* (Hist, of Muh&mrnoil&nlam, ch. p. 360) justly regards this as a curious reason for the 
inadmissibility of stave testimony. 


t Hedsya, book v, re. l Mid 7 - { De Indie. e. x. I Geogr. OS. v, p, 710. 
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fallowing only am hereditary and perpetual: vie. such as are born of a female 
slave ia the house of her master; or are acquired by purchase, by gift, or by 
inheritance; or such as sell themselves. The others are redeemable, and in 
some cases are rather servants, in the common acceptation of the term, than 
slaves. 

The Hindu law recognises no rights in a slave: “ three persons,” says 
Menu,* ** a wife, a son, and a slave, are declared by law to have no wealth 
exclusively their own : the wealth which they may earn is acquired for the man 
to whom they belong.” Although the power of a master over his slave is not 
expressly defined by the law, it seems, as to corporeal punishment, to be 
limited to the extent to which an individual may go in the chastisement of his 
wife, his son, his pupil, and his younger brother; ninety, the infliction of 
blows with a rope or the small shoot of a cane on the back of their bodies; 
but not on a noble part, Without incurring “ the guilt of 'a thief.”+ Slave 
evidence is not generally admissible according to Menu; J but the validity 
givea to a contract made by a slave, for the behoof of the family, in the name 
of his absent master, and which the latter cannot rescind,$ invests them with 
some of the functions of a witness and free agent. Moreover, it appears that 
a slave may become the possessor of a slave. j| The acquisition of slaves by 
violence, except ip open war, is held illegal by the Hindu law, and the magis¬ 
trate is empowered to set slaves so acquired at liberty. 

The duties of slaves arc declared by the law to be of a domestic nature; 
what is termed impure work is assigned to the slaves, such as defining the 
house, attendance upon the master, &c. Agriculture is reckoned pure; the 
husbandmen rank, as hired servants, below the soldier, but above the slave.f 

Such is a brief account of the slave-system of India according to the law of 
the country; with respect to its applicability to present circumstances, it 
appears, from Mr. Iiarington’s Analysis,** that on reference to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, in 1708, the court was of opinion that the spirit of the 
rule for observing the Mohammedan and Hindu laws was applicable to eases 
«of slavery; and this construction was confirmed by the Governor General in 
Council. Again, on a reference to the Supreme Government from Bombay in 
1817, to ascertain whether the acts of Parliament for the abolition of the 
slave-trade applied to domestic slaves, the Vice President in Council observed 
that none of the provisions of those acts in any manner affected, or professed 
to affect, the relation between master and slave, wherever that relation might 
exist by law. Whatever, Jterefore, was the law according to the Moham¬ 
medan and - Hindu codes,'^Wlhe subject of domestic slavery, before the pas- 
ping of the act of 51 Geo. Ill, c. 23, continues to be the law still, more espe¬ 
cially as those codes have been distinctly recognized, and ordered to be ob¬ 
served, by Parliament.ff 

’ Various regulations have been made by the British Government of India (or 
the regulation and amelioration of this relation, and especially to prevent the 
importation or sale of slaves within the British territories in India; but there 
can be no doubt that slavery legally exist^n India, and that the essential 
part of the native law in respect to the relation of master and slave remains 
intact. 

Witii such satisfactory proof of this important fact, it is with some sur¬ 
prise we read, in the course of our researches upon thffe subject, the fallow¬ 
ing 

• Ch.vtii.41S. t Menu. Ch.iHI, JW, .m * Ibid. JO. g IbU. 167. 
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ing statements in the Friend of India;* which contains an article entitled 
u On Slavery as it now exists in India, and particularly in Bengal,” written 
avowedly with the laudable view of reconciling the English public to the 
seduction of the unequal burthens on East-Xndia sugar: 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that slavery is now entirely prohibited by the British 
government here (in India) as really as in Britain itself. In consequence of this, 
whatever of this nature exists at present is conducted wholly in secret, Uke all other 
acts of injustice, robbery and iniquity. No gangs of slaves are now seen in the fields 
of Bengal, if they were ever seen there in any former period; no slave is ever openly 
exposed for sale, and still less is such sale ever advertised in the public papers. Nor 
is the act of selling a slave more fully covered by darknesB than the fact of holding 
persons in a state of slavery. No native dares openly avow here that lie holds a fellow 
creature in slavery; altliJhgh from the concealment which, enveloping the economy 
and arrangement of native families, hides them so full|!§(jrora European view, it may 
probably be the case to a certain extent, while forbidden by (he British laws, and held in 
such abhorrence by British functionaries if justice . 

Again : It is some little consolation to learn that in India there can be no hereditary 
s'arery ; and that the children of persons thus unhappily sold into slavery of themselves 
go out free. It is only the perron actually sold who is in bondage; over their children, 
according to the opinion of the natives themselves, their owners have no right what¬ 
ever. They may go out free whenever they choose; and if they rgwain in the houses 
of those who purchased their parents, it arises wholly from choice on their own part, or 
from flagrant injustice on the pail of their pretended owners. 


We have no hesitation in expressing our opinion that these are misrepre¬ 
sentations ; and we feel so much distrust of the writer’s accuracy, that we 
shall refrain from taking any of our facts from the article in which they appear. 

To this testimony of one missionary we oppose the evidence of another, 
Mr. Ward,f who represents domestic slavery as very common in India, 
although mild in its character. He adds that, “ in some parts of India, chil¬ 
dren are as much an article of sale as goats ami poultry.” This we believe to 
be in exaggeration on the other side; but it is right to subjoin, that the sale 
of children not only does take place, but Mr. Hnrington J expresses hii^ 
decided opinion that the absolute prohibition of the practice, especially in a 
period of scarcity, would prove injurious, by occasioning the children of dis¬ 
tressed parents to be left to perish. 

It must be recollected that in India there is no public provision for the poor 
and helpless, whose only means of support is derived from the slender and 
uncertain produce of female industry.^ jM 

When the sugar question came under public ilscussion in the year 1833, 
the existence of slavery in Bengal, where East-India sugar is chiefly pro- 
duced, became a very interesting point of consideration. By referring to ottr 
report of the. debates at the East-India House, in March 1823,1] the reader 
will find that much uncertainty prevailed, even amongst those speakers who 
had resided in India, as to whether slavery did or did not exist in Bengal. 
One fact is, indeed, to be collected from their testimony, namely, that4fae 
number of slaves in the Bengal provinces is exceedingly small, and vh^ t they 
are not employed in the process of sugar manufacture. 

Mr. Colebrooke, in a minute dated in 1813, states that in the lower pro¬ 
vinces of Bengal, the employment of slaves in agricultural labours is nearly, 
If not entirely unknown ; but that in the upper provinces, firom western Behar 


*■ 
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Benares, the petty landholders,wbo are themselves cultivators, are aided in 
their husbandry by their slaves; that w to say, the slave drives the oxenf’ 
whilst his master gaides the pkragh. The same excellent authority states,"in 
another plate,* that, throughout some districts of Bengal the labourt of hus- 
bandry are executed by bond servants, and. that ia certain provinces, the* 
ploughmen are, mostly slaves of the peasants for whom they labour; but, 
treated by their masters more like hereditary servants, or mancipated hinds, 
than like purchased slaves, they labour with cheerful diligence and unforced 
zeal. He adds, that though slaves may be found amongst the ioboarers of 
Bengal, yet in most provinces, none but freemen are employed in the business 
of agriculture. 

Much misunderstanding seems to have arisen 'Upon this question from 
confounding with slaves the lower classes in Bengal, «vho are by birth or 
tenure subject to the performance of stipulated services, of which there are 
many examples. In somd^ilaces, says the unexceptionable authority last 
quoted, the landholders have a claim to the servitude of thousands among the 
inhabitants of their estates. This claim, which is seldom enforced, and 
which in many instances has become wholly obsolete, is founded on some tra¬ 
ditional rights acquired many generations ago, in a state of society different 
from the present; and slaves of this description do in fact enjoy every privi¬ 
lege of a freeman except the name; or, at the worst, they must be consi¬ 
dered as villeins attached to the glebe, rather than as bondmen labouring 
for the sole benefit of their owners. Indeed, throughout India, the relation 
of roaster and slave appears to impose the duty of protection and cherishment 
on the master, as much as that of fidelity and obedience on the slave; and 
•their mutual conduct is consistent with the sense of such an obligation, since 
it is marked with gentleness and indulgence on the one side, and with zeal and 
loyalty on the other .f 

Whilst the government adopt every means to check slavery and to ameliorate 
the condition of the existing slaves, the increase of the dumber of this elass 
is prevented by the cessation of many of the causes which operated in a less 
tranquil and well regulated state of government than that to which India is at 
present subject. The chief source of the supply of slaves in former times was 
created by the distress of the people, occasioned sometimes by natural causes, 
but more frequently by the tyranny of their government, or by military ag¬ 
gressions. The mountaineers on the cast or west, the Garrows or the Goands, 
were compelled by the want of food to offer their children for sale ; the Assa¬ 
mese Bed from their Burma^jpivaders, and the inhabitants of Nepaul and the 
Himalaya from the Ghoorkas, hnd sought a refuge in slavery; the distractions 
of Rajpootana and Malwa drove the peaceable natives of those territories to 
the same resource. Hence was maintained the slave-trade in the eastern 
ports of Bengal, in Oude, in the upper part of the Dooab, in* Bundlecund, 
and in the northern portion of the peninsula.j: 

With respect to the existence of slavery in Central India, so lately subjected 
to our influence and authority, and the condition of the slaves in that 
quarter, we have the evidence of mi able writer. Sir John Malcolm, who 
states that slaves in Malwa are rare, and never seen but with men of some 1 
rank and property, with whom they are the confidential servants. “ Male 
slaves,” he says, “ are generally treated in Central India more like adopted 
children than menials.” Female slaves are, however, for obvious reasons, 

most 
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most numerous, of which class are the dancing girls. With regard to the 
treatment of slaves. Sir John says thqt the native governments are not in the 
habit of taking cognizance of the punishment inflicted by masters on their 
slaves, unless it extends to life, when the masters are held reponsible.* 

*■- Upon the whole, it appears that in the provinces dependent upon the 
presidency of Fort William slavery does exist, but that it is of a domestic 
kind, and of a mild character j or if agricultural slaves are to be found there, 
they work along with their masters in the field, as drivers of the plough 
which their owners guide. It further appears, that this class is upon the wane 
as to numbers, owing not to harsh treatment, or to those other causes to 
which the diminution of a population is usually attributable; but to tbe natural 
increase in the numbers $«fing overbalanced by manumissions. 

( To be resumed in our next number.) 


THE HON. COL. STANHOPE IN ANSWER TO DR. BRYCE.+ 

To the Rev. Dh. Bbyck. 

Sir: —I have just received your letter, dated June 10, 1826, requesting 
me to state on what authority I described you, in a speech delivered at the 
India House, in January of the same year, in terms which you have quoted 
from the Asiatic Journal of the following month. 

In reply, I take the earliest opportunity to say, that the report of this 
speech given in the Asiatic Journal is quite at variance with the report of the 
same speech in the Oriental Herald for Feb. 1826. At pp. 410, 411 of the 
latter, I am reported to have said: 

Mr. Buckingham chanced to comment in a humourous manner on tbe appointment 
of Dr, Bryce to be a clerk of stationery, and for so commenting he was banished. 
Notwithstanding that*Mr. Buckingham was banished for having commented on this 
appointment, the Court of Dilectors disapproved of the conduct of the India Govern, 
ment in having made the appointment, and ordered the said clerk to be dismissed. 
The Scotch clergy generally disapproved of the appointment; and most men const*, 
dered that the reveieud Doctor ought to be deprived of his clerical office.—Next 
ffie persecution of Mr. Amot. On Mr. Buckingham’s removal, Mr. A mot was left 
editor of the paper. He chanced to make some observations, in which he attributed 
Mr. Buckingham’s misfortunes to Dr. Bryce, and for those observations he was likewise 
banished. Thus did t the Presbyterian political parson.—censured and deprived of his 
civil office by you (the Directors of the India Company), and his conduct disapproved 
by the church to which he belonged,—this editor of the John fiu/1,—-this vender of pens, 
pounce, and paper,—triumph over these two honourableVnen. 

, In these paragraphs, I do not perceive the expression attributed to me in 
the corresponding passages which you have quoted from the Asiatic Journal. 
Since, however, the reports in the Asiatic Journal are distinguished for greet 
correctness and rigid impartiality, I may possibly have said that Dr. Bryce $ad 
been deprived of.his clerical office. Under the influence of the doubt, I Must 
at once go all that can be done, namely, repent of having made a calumnious 
misstatement, and beg your pardon.—I am, your most humble servant, 

London, 28 th Afa*ck 1827. Leicester Stanhope. 
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trial* by jurV in. British india. 

In the jeer 1832, an inquiry was set 09 foot, at the instance of 0 Com* 
mittee appointed ft* revising the Regulations under the presidency ofRombay, 
regarding the expediency 0 $ introducing the system of trial by jury, in criminal 
cases, amongst the natives in the provinces subject to that government. The 
Committee qjew up a series of questions to be proposed to the several judicial 
authorities; laud as the Gqyernorm Council took considerable interest in the 
subject, the opinion of, several individuals, besides the aillah judges, were 
taken on the queries propounded by tte Regulation-Committee. The arguments 
employed by those individuals, whether qjlvcrse oAj&vourable to tbe measure, 
were not resected by local considerations, but appear generally applicable to 
the natives of India in the j i gg regqte: a compendious view of theirguments 
in the several answers, t4ftn from the records at the Ea&t-India House, 
printed in the Bombay Judicial Selections,* will, therefore, supply a desidera¬ 
tum on this question pd-a question often discussed butjll-understood. 

The criminal, judge of Broach (Mr. Kentish) is of opinion that the ap¬ 
pointment of judicial assessors or jurymen amongst the natives would, in its 
general effects, tend to impede the pure and prompt administration of justice, 
owing to the total want of ability judgment, and integrity in the natives to 
discharge the functions of jurymen. The measure would, he conceive^ 1)0 
hostile to the general feelings of the community, from the univqfsal indolence 
and retired habits of the people. They place so little confidence in each^ 
Uffiier, and hold the decisions of Europeans in such high estimation, that he 
believes the measure would not incrqpse their regard for our jdministratiptt of 
criminal justice. In tbe constitution of a native jury, great difficulties would 
arise: if the members were of the same caste with the prisoner, there would 
be partiality or prejudice ; if they were of a different ca&ic, general indifference 
or unfavourable bias would deprive the prisoner of a fdir find impartial trial; 
and were the jury formed promiscuously from natives of every description, his 
guilt or innocence would be lost sight of amidst their feuds and animosities, 
engendered by the annihilation of castc-distinctions. He doubts, indeed, 
whether different castes would willingly associate with each other on a jury, 
and compulsoryync^ures would* be constiucd into an attack on their customs. 
He concludes that, as the respectable natives arc extremely averse to appea^pg 
in courts of justice, or in any public proceeding, it woultjjie found very dtlE* 
cult to prevent improper persons from being returned to serve on juries. 

Tbe judge at Surat (Mr. Anderson) is unfavourable to the measure on the 
following grounds:—The 'thief obstacle to |jic trial by jury in Indig arises 
from the character of the natives, their general way of thinking, their Wapt of^ 
education, their prejudices, and, above all, their disregard of truth and want 
of principle. Their religious feelings would create difficulties; the influence 
arising from caste and family would, from its power pnd extent) considerably 
affect jhe fairness of the trial. The natives generally are littie^eapable of 
judging of the effects of evidence, of connecting a chain of^reasonjng when 
the ease is unusual or intricate. The oath, by which a juryman is*, bouofl, 
would have a slight effect upon st A gm who has little value for truth; wlgjjst 
his prbnencss to bribery and-cq^Hifc U another and a fatal objection to 
the scheme. Another cause which woul^preventqatives from being goqd jury¬ 
men is their apprehension of animosity *fromja person, or his family, against 

' Whoa 
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whom the; might give a verdict. The argdtne&k*dr»wn from the experience 
of pumjhayfts is ’ inconclusive r “ no two modes of trial can more dfflfhr than 
an Indian punehayet end a British jut;.*’ On one point, Mr. Anderson is 
dcridddiy at issue with Mr. Kentish. In answer to the question whether it 
wottld be practicable to place Mahomedans sod Hltjjioos on the bum jury, Mr, 
Anderson says: “ I think it would be practicable and desirable.” Mr. Kentish 
bays: " Independent of the almost impracticability of the measure, I think it 
would, under no circumstances, bp advisable to allow of an intermixture of 
'HinddOs and Mahomedans on a native jury.” ' 

The judge in the Southern Concan (Mr. Hale) is an advocate for the plan, 
* under a strong impreayon that the effects of its irfs&qtion would, though 
perhaps not immediately efficacious’ jet in the end btxRfenefiqaland that 
11 any temporary evil to be apprehended is on the whole overbalanced by the 
ptospect of future benefits to the community,”It? He recommends, however, 
* that the number of jurymen be limited to Jive, (he number of a punebayet, 
and that the expedient should commence (with reference to his own zillah) 
with a selection from the Brahmin caste for the trial of all Hindoos. This 
plan, he says, affords the oply prospect of obtaining men of education and 
ability fit for the duty; for, 41 it is obvious that the system at home, of 
trying the prisoner by his equals, would never answer in this country’.” He 
does not think it desirable that Brahmii# and Mahomedans should be em¬ 
panelled together, though it might bdMSone with other castes of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans f but he recommends that Mahomedans should be tried by the 
‘most respectable of their*own sect. He suggests that the native jury shouU 
merely'find whether the act or deed charged had been committed by tne 
prisoner, without designating the crime { and he assigns this reason: “ there 
are cases where a prisoner guilty of robbery or muMer would be pronounced 
innocent by n Mahomcdan jury.” Mr. Hale considers it essential to the suc- 
Cess of the measure .that the juty should be paid for theft time and services, 
as few, if any, natives would feel sufficient interest in such a duty to perform 
it gratuitously. He confesses that the principal danger to the measure arises 
from the difficulty of a native jury withstanding the influence of an individual 
of theft own rank and enste. Instances would abound where all the innumera¬ 
ble petty contrivance&juid intrigues, for which, the natives are bo notorious, 
would be put in practice to sway and mislead, to bribe and edfrnpt, the jury: 
** rill the influence/' he adds, “ arising from connexion, relationship, caste, 
or wealth, would be put in force in the prisoner’s favour, and it would be 
placing more confidence in the integrity of natives of any caste than I am 
inclined to do, to say that such arguments would ^pot oftener succeed than 
^prove Abortive.” * 

The judge in die Northern Concan (Mr. Baillie) is of opinion that the trial 
by jury amongst the native population never can be introduced either with 
effect or advantage. From the superior confidence the generality of the 
natives place in Europeans, in comparison with their own castes, he is cou- 
v&eqd thfif prisoners would much rather that theft cgses should be investigated 
by an English jffflge, unassisted by any natives, titan by a native jury composed 
of the ’most respectable men. He concludes: “ The apathy and want of 
energy in most mprvas ant so great, and the little interval that they take in 
any thing but what actually concerns tbemselvea is so observable, that I think 
the very circumstance o&their being liable to serve on a jury, instead of being 
look’d upon as an advantage, trad as securing to them {if not abused) an 
“ Wfcarttal dggtsion, would by them be viewed as a hardship, and an act of 

oppression; 
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effMttstoii; for, mu m nitoN>M» ft in cofepefekm «h>ne which can bring 
them forward, and It would therefore tppeacto them additional severity to be 
obliged to sit on the wow business days sod days together, without «► 
tMfoentton; «d 1 very much doubt whether the attention of the members of 
a jury would be filed to the point* under eeamiaatioa, mice* actuated by 
private and improper motWes.” 

The judge at Kidra (Mr. De Vitee) conceives thatnative juries, “ instead of 
assisting weald very seriously impede the trial of triminhl cases 5 .and th*t*in 
various ways, from their deplorable deficiency in integrity o!f character, such 
a mode of trail would he highly objectionable." The measure, he thinks, 
would be far from Agreeable to the natives; and the evils it would lead to, 
instead of iimhritfef%, would in the course of'®.e increase. None of the 
castes, he says, ystt^^oxrvict one of their own body; and there |re so many 
religious and other strong ghiectiotfs to persons of different castes acting to¬ 
gether as jurymeo, that It is next to impossible to form a jury that would be St# 
all efficient. The imndusiW of Mr. De Vitre’s answers is as follows: “ I 
think it neither practicable for juries to be efficiently introduced, nor ad¬ 
visable that thO-attempt shouty be made. C&s>t<p,and divisions in castes are of 
themselves almost insuperable objections to the practice ever being introduced 
with good effect; there are besides religious feelings and prejudices of many 
descriptions to be taken intcrcoesidcration, all operating unfavourably to the 
introduction of such a mode of trial, *0 say nothing e£ the notoriously woeful 
ignorance and deficiency in integrity of character in the people generally. In 
jhort, the duties of jurymen appear to me to be faftieyond the corapfeaensten 
and character of the natives, as possessing none of those benefits of educajwm 
independence, or integrity of character, or enlightened -or liberal ideas, so 
essentially requisite in pessons filling such icsponsible situations." 

Mr. Jones, criminal judge at ———, conceives that the institution of a jury 
would be attended With the best effects. He has always considered the mode 
of conducting the administration of criminal justice in India to be extremely 
defective. -The criminal judge first appears as tbe accuser of the prisoner, he 
then proceeds to try him, and lastly to punish him. The introduction of a jury 
would take away the most dangerous of these powers; and the odium, now fn- 
turred by the judge, would be jgansferred to the jury. Another advantage would 
be, that the really juilty would have less chance of escape, and the innocent 
less chance of condemnation; because the true merits of a case, and* the 
motives which lead a man to accuse another wrongfully,rinust be much bettor 
felt and understood by a jury of natives than by an English judge. ^ The only 
jttetfect to be apprehended, in his opinion, arises from tbe obsequiousness of 
the dative disposition, which would render w jury a dangerous weapqp in the 
bands of a wicked judge. He says: “ I have so little relianeeupo* the p*ebil> 
Or independent spirit of the natives in general, that I feel convinced they would 
eeltidm, if ever, act in opposition to what they considered to be the wish, or 
fcvtfTtbe opinion, of the judge." He thinks that the jmy Blight be *0 formed *s 
, |o afford an efficient safeguard against another serious obj^ctUr; »wbich^ would- 
otbtrwise be insuperable^ namely, the want of integrity afifongst tbe uatijp*, 
which is almost universally admitted. If the jury, he observes, wer e 40 ^ 
composed of mdb pf tbe same estate with tie person to he tried, jfcOMfcfe 
bfe feveur, owing ho conneutoh*, reistid*abip> and also the ho nphfof the 
am* itself, would prepon^ersJe, andjtn frequent cases ensure tht’MlM of , 

the prisoner. ' v * A ^ 

The judges of the court of Shdder Adeplut do not concur »«pi»deb **<• 

F * 
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the expediency of. the iattpduction of trial by jury, in wiriye criwiaal casep. 
The chief, judge (Mr. Romer) observes that there is such aaiwittiia distance 
between ihe principal institutions, and fhe manners, feelings, and prejudices of 
tkp communities, in England and India, that there is no warrant for expecting 
that the trial by jury, which has required the experience of, ages to perfect in 
England, would produce any good fruits among the natives of India. - Though 
it may not be easy, he Bays, to point out ‘any positive evil which, would follow 
its introduction, it isf more difficult to show the grounds for expecting any 
probable good to result from it. •* o * 

The second judge o£»the court (Mr. Sutherland) differs in opinion upon this 
question from his colleagues. lie considers that the introduction of trial by 
jury in criminal cases would be attended with the best effects; that criminals 
would be more easily convicted by a jury of their own countrymen, w,ho would 
be better able to appreciate their characters, as well as that of the witnesses, 
pthan a single judge j and that the jury system w&uld tend to disseminate more 
widely a knowledge of the constitution by which the country is governed, 
especially in respect to the judicial administration, by means of the opinions 
and discussions to which the^mploymcnt of n^ves as jurors would give rise. 
He anticipates no ill effects from the introduction of juries, “ save what may 
arise from the acknowledged want of integrity in the native character, which 
is to be considered as-the only obstacle.” Thi#grand moral defect, however, 
he adds, can hardly be jyplled into action unless from interested motives; and, 
though open to suspicion of corruption individually, it would, he thinks, be 
too much to suppose that,*in a community however bad, a jury promiscuously 
chosen, and acting under proper restrictions, would be swayed in their verdict 
by vicious motives alone. He is aware that “ in punchayets, or arbitrations of 
matters of a civil description, the natives do not <place confidence in each 
other, and when they do, hardly ever fail to regret jit.” He confesses, not¬ 
withstanding, that he feels warmly in favour of juries, as time, he thinks, will 
remove the evil effects adverted to, and “ in all likelihood, prove the fngitie, 
assisted by sound education, of improving the character of the people generally 
for integrity, and give them settled notions of rectitude that are at preseot 
tdb loose.” 

The third judge (Mr. Ironside) coincides w^jh the chief judge, and, after 
mature reflecti&n and consideration, declares his opinion tb be hostile to the 
introduction of trial by jury, “ as being in every respect unsuited to the genius, 
habits and feelings of the people, and from an apprehension that, so far from 
the ends of justice being attained, as is now almost universally the case under 
our own existing system, the very reverse is to be anticipated in the adminis¬ 
tration of criminal justice, were so novel and hazardous a measure to be 
ultimately adopted.” % 

The fourth juclge (Mr. Barnard) is opposed to the measure. He considers 
tba| the general effects of it would be a total want of discrimination as well as 
impartiality in the verdicts; that until the Indian mind underwent an entire 
change the evils would continue-to exist, as at first.Jp the greatest possible 
degree; that^ those natives concerned in the measure only on public grounds 
wpuld be strongly averse to it, regarding it as an abandonment of justice, and 
a proof that the gqgprnment was indifferent to their welfare. Whilst those only 
.would like the employment of jurors who gained a salafy by it, aad for no 
Other .reason. The juryjsystera, he conceives, would puzzle die natives rather 
riiap make them better acquainted with our’ principles of administration, which 
MgpvRt present simple and well understood. He.adds; “however paradoxical it 

may 
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rahy appear, sfey :>idoiottis that ifjuries were to be adopted, die fittfestpertoas 1 
to discharge the duties »«*mld fee'the least 4 civilized and most Ignorant j thesd 
of course would be ;of the lowest caste. They are not -deficient in shrewdness, 
and their habits have not produced So great a degree of 'habitual involuntary 
partiality towards ivarictas classes, acts, sentiments, &c. as exists in-those 
whose minds'havejbeen more practised. But neither the ignoomt nor culti¬ 
vated minds possessany qualities to render them eligible to decide on any 
degree of guilt whatever.*’ " ' • - , 

The aforegoing areopipions Of judicial officers: those which foliow lTe the 
sentiments of individuals'freis from any supposed partiality towards the existing 
system, which might bo attributed to those who have been long habituated, nod 
therefore attached, td its former w * * . * 

Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner in the Deccan, states that theJnstitutioU 
of criminal juries would, be an innovation not sanctioned by former practice; 
that there are, besides, many solid objections to their employment, particularly « 
the intermixture of castes f that the measure would be extremely inconvenient, 
and would lead, in many cases, to wrongous and partial decisions; and ho 
concludes by expressing an opinion that tho reverse of benefit would be the 
consequence of employing juries. 

Mr. Robertson, principal collector at Poona, appears doubtful of the effects 
which would' ensue from the‘introduction of the measure. He says: ** It it 
not easy to offer good opinions on new plans like this, from the difficulty of 
judging what prejudices might be set in motion to oppose them. If our 
Hindoo subjects were usually guided by reason in their views pf human aflhifs, 
we might arrive at some tolerably accurate conclusion of the light in which 
any innovation or improvement would be considered and received by them; 
but we daily observe that their absurd feelings relating to religion and caste 
give a colour and bias tq^very consideration and undertaking: all I can say, 
therefore, is, that if a trial of juries is attempted, it should be at first intro- 
duced and its effects observed, in some district where there is a less degree of 
Brahminical influence than there is in Poona, and where our authority has 
been long enough established to prevent a failure from causes that might 
have an influence in a new country.” 

Mr. St. John Thackeray’s opinion upon the subject is to^.the following 
effect: that in serious criminal cases, when the evidence against the prisoner 
is only circumstantial, the judgment of intelligent natives would be highly 
beneficial; that juries would increase the confidence df the natives in the 
administration of criminal justice, and render sentences popular, and punish¬ 
ments more exemplary^ if the attendance of jurymen were hot made* 
vexatious; but the natives, who are so often taken from their'businessby 
punchayets, would not'‘willingly give their attendance. To^abviate this ob& 
jection, he proposes that juries should be appointed only,is easesmvolving 
intricate circumstantial evidence, in the absence.j^direefc testfinony or c»n- 

Mr. H. Pottinger, collector in the Deccan, *#htfersvery fuHy iotb the details 
of the question. He is ©iT opinion that the jury system would be an innovation 
which the natives would nejther appreciate nor understand; that comptrlsfad 
•lone could assemHe^ajury, and when assembled the members wopldbtf in- 
Benrible to the importance of their duty and the sacredness of their oath ; 
thjt prqjnflirn of caste or education, motives of private interest, 0 *'dread of 
nsMMnt, would deter them from fulfilling the obligations 4mposedupoft 
them i .and ■ that no native jury would pay the necessary attention s ttarevfo 
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#n andtneffts 4f the case. He erhiin* add kupporte his uptown by 
'etsflijtht: he-supposes a Steel puton 'Ms trial for the alleged asunder of * 
fl ffhmin traveller, and that only, circumstantial* not conclusive, -whteems ap- 
.<f£tiied against him ; Mr. Pottinger has no doubt that a native jury would Sod 
tbe'lnan guilty, through their strong prejudices against the Bbeais Sod in favour 
•of Brabtohn. Again,lie reverses the case, and supposes a Brahmin indicted for 
■ murdering a Bheel boy, Who had been employed about his home in menial 
^ o ffi c e * ; that it was proved the bey bad committed a fault, Sad that the Brah¬ 
min fad punished him in so enfar a manner that die lad died; Mr. Pottinger 
fifthly belieffes that no-native jury would find the'Brahmin guilty. Even if the 
jury were a mixed one, the awe in which'afl other castes (except Musidmans) 
Hold the Brahmins, would induce them to concur iu the sentiments of the 
latter. Mr. Pottinger considers thjtt the natives of India are not prepared to 
receive the boon of trial by jury; and that they must be previously taught 
* some of the good qualities of human nature. u My sentiments,” he says, 
“ include all classes, for I have found very few exceptions indeed, from the 
nobleman to the lowest outcast, where I could depend on the veracity or 
honour of a single creature.” He adds that the measure would be un», 
questionably .unpopular, for the people are fully persuaded of the vices which 
pervade the society they dive in, and would protest against their compeers 
fating placed in judgment on them. 

Mr. Briggs, political agent in Candeish, is favourable to the introduction of 
native juries into the judicial system. It happened that, through misappre- 
sioo of the instructions of the Commissioner in the Deccan, he commenced 
trying criminal cases by assembling a punchayet, a form of arbitration confined 
generally to civil suits. It may be convenient to give an epitome of the details 
of this substitute for a jury. The number of persons assembled was five, 
seven, or nine; and they were usually selected fropt zemindars of the per- 
gunnah in which the case was tried, and from respectable persons, commonly 
Brahmins, who accompanied the cutcherry. They selected one of their num¬ 
ber ns a mopkh, or foreman, and the prisoner, on bring brought to the bar, 
Was told he migftt object to any of the individuals. The evidence for the 
prosecution and that for the defence were successively heard; after which,the 
punchayet was required to decide on the prisoner's guilt: if it was affirmed, 
the Shastree was called in to pronounce the law in the case, which Was pro¬ 
mulgated, and sentence passed accordingly. Mr. Briggs does not state what 
effects resulted from thtB practice whilst it lasted; but it may be inferred that 
they were not altogether beneficial, from the declaration which he subjoins, 
namely, that ** punchayets, or juries, modelled as they must necessarily-be to 
render them efficient, by certain rules and restrictions, are new, and unless 
the advantages considerably counterbalance the disadvantages, they should'be 
introduced with caution, like all other innovations.'** The most obvious diffi- 
-colttes which oppose the introduction of the system, he states to be these :•<-» 
The ensuring intelligent and impartial jurymen, and punctual attendance^ and 
preventing ‘the duty faliiagfe^ieavily'on particular persons and classes. If 
these obstacles, and other evils which he specifies, were sufficiently obviated, 
the measure, be believes, would be properly approbated, even at first, and 
would, in the end, be h%hly valued by all classes: I fez confessea that the 
whole subject is altogether of such magnitude, that,, j£'l» hardly possible-to 
^ canvas it withia the.; limited scope of replies to definite questions; aufafae 
j^eonriudes as follows: “ Viewed purely as a question of jurisprudence, I-do 
contemplate any evils from tbe*measure that will not, on the whole, be 

chunter- 
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co uater Maoocd ly titagwAtfr fri dytfredfrom itoiatsoducttoa.t roatpaKtiqdl 
question I» consider itowtroduetio* u leading to. important thop^i perhaps 
remote advantage* g.,,. * /. . - 

Hr. J. Grant* the resident at Aattara (now Major Grant XFriff/ the author 
of the ffktorgt of tfa flfohrattat), entertains an opinion unfiKOut-j&ie to 
native juries. Ho obsente* that there woul^be great difficulties found intbe 
cwninencewent of tha measure, and in the course of due months* -he thinks* 
the general report would be u impracticability.” He ^supposes, that native 
juries* chosen from the coimmunity, wou^tjehave the effect* of preqgnttag 
crimes* by spreading useful iofornjation, by interesting the pdlpie in tbs 
measures of punishment* and by keeffing them in mind of the consequences 
of guilt. v * 

This analysis of the opinions of weU-irjformcd practical mqa regarding the 
Scheme proposed* may advantageously be concluded by the following extract 
of a letter from the Regulation-Committee, wherefore argumenra on the 
subject are concds&y and judiciously summed up. 

“ In commencing our ^remarks upon the chapter oq.Trial, the first subject 
which claims our attention is the question of the expediency of introducing 
into criminal justice the trial by jury* or some plan founded upon the bans of 
that institution. The opinion of the majority of the judicial authorifles* in 
answer to the* queries transmitted to Government* under date 2d August 1822* 
being unfavourable to the .measure, and our own sentiments being in ac¬ 
cordance with those opinions, the subject has not been brought into^the dqpft. 
As a means of estimating the value of the trial by jury to the natives of this 
country, we have been led to consider the advantages attendant on that cele¬ 
brated institution in England and America, the only countries, perhaps* in 
which it can be said to be enjoyed in perfection. This consideration has im¬ 
pressed us with a belief tbpt those advantages principally consist in the security 
and support which the tjial by jury affords to liberty. It has been said, that 
were all the other free institutions of England extinguished, the trial by jury* 
provide that it could be retained unimpaired* would atone sufficqgradu&lly to 
restore to the country a free constitution. But an institution of this kind 
appears not only to afford the most efficient security for freedom* but to be 
necessary to its existence; for in free countries there will almost always be a. 
struggle* more or less important and extensive* between the Government on 
the one hand* and theqieople on the other; or if hot the people* at all events* 
individuals or bodies of men professing to espouse and protect its mterests. 
A strong inducement is constantly held out to the Government to defen It* 
supporters and to,crush its opponents; and were it not for the existence of 
some popular and unbiassed tribunal* no means probably would be .gporo re* 
sorted to* or found to ignore effectual for these pgfposes* titan the Jaw. 

** Under these circumstances, we cannot be surprised tljgf the trial by jury 
should be prized beyond any other institution; and that the eery considerable 
in conveniences, to winch it exposes individuals* should be cheerfully qnd zea¬ 
lously borne by the public-spirited and reflecjjjp^jjjations among whom it is 
established. * 

“ The foregoing reraatfa^viqt need not say* are utterly inapplicable to India i 
there is here no fret^Wto require the protection df so powerful a safegMNl* 
no struggle betwem|&qntending parties to call for the emplojtmest of*aft 
umfpre, constituted with such* ease to resist the influence of* power. The 
Government of India can never suppose itself to have an interest in augment¬ 
ing 
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ing its power over its subjects, pm) If it %we to entertain »ucfc an opinion, it 
would never, in order to put it’ in practfce, hove recourse to influencing judi¬ 
cial proceedings, when it has at its disposal meppS so much mpre prompt and 
tffdMfaus. * ' f 

, ; “Bht if the political ad? antages of the trial by jury be placed out of. the ques¬ 
tion, we doubt whether those "which remain would be very considerable. If 
the jndge is unbiassed (and, political questions being removed, die grand 
source'of improper bips is cut off,) we see no reason why his decision should 
not be as likely to be just as thri£$f a jur$* 

}* But tMh is exactly the state of things prevailing in India; and as the 
principal advantages of the trial by jury tvodra not exist here, and could not be 
conceived hyjthe natives, we think that its introduction would not be prized, 
its benefits would not be /elt; a$fl, on the other hand, the personal incon¬ 
venience to which individuals would be exposed by its establishment, wonld 
be apt, we think, to occasion discontent and dissatisfaction among a people so 
little disposed to prefer general good to their private interests, and so unac¬ 
customed to contempla^Sthe performance of public ^duties by others than the 
public officers; aggravated too, as this incomenicnce would in reality be, 
by the existence of peculiar customs, and magnified beyond reality in the 
minds*of a people so averse to innovation. 

“ There is, however, one consideration too important to be passed over in 
silence, which at the first view seems to prove ^greater necessity for some 
institution of this kind in this country than nny where else; we allude to the 
circumstance of the administration of justice being performed by foreigners. 
But we do not think that the effects of this separation of the judge from the 
community are entirely disadvantageous. If that minute acquaintance with 
the language, andNtith the peculiarities of habits and institutions which a native 
only Can be expected to possess, is unattainable, there is on the other hand a 
more absolute freedom from all considerations except those dictated by a sense 
of justice It is less merit in a jndge in India to be unbiassed by fear ot 
favour than^jn any other country ; he is plaefcd from circumstances qptireiy 
beyond their influence: so far, therefore, he is better qualified to pass an 
impartial decision than a native of the purest mind. But if we take into the 
account those imperfections, to give them no harsher name, which generally 
prevail in the character of the natives, to suoh an extent as almost to incapa¬ 
citate them from performing* in a conscientious, manlg way, any public duty 
yrhich compromises their own interests, or those of a near relation, at friend 
or a member of the same caste, or from preferring such duty to corrupt emolu¬ 
ment, it will* we think, appear that the bare judicial advantages (those alone 
which it could possess) of the trial by jury, over the mode at present esta¬ 
blished, would be, to sag^the least, by no means g4&ter in India than else¬ 
where. To state in few words the principal considerations which o£eur on 
the question : in those countries where the advantages of the institution are 
the most strongly felt, the jury, from its popular construction, is calculated 
to impartiality ratj^r than knowledge; its utility, therefore; would 

J)ere probably be limited, for*5n?partinIity is exactly the quality which a judge 
in India has in perfection, and which a jury of thg n^fres of India is the least 
qspable of supplying." 
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Tt the Et ft&r jf tkejhhuic Journal. ^ 

8 ia: Ik the last JtfonMfy Bettotr,* serious attack » made upon Aedunttw 
of oar native army in Indio, accusing the sipahii of degeneracy; of having 
lost their ancient qualities j and of their having, neither at Bhurtpore, nor m 
the Burmese territories, displayed that boasted valour mid patient fortitude, for 
which they had been finned in former wars.* 

As this is a serious charge against a bodytfef soldiers, who, whilst fighting 
under our banners, have uniformly merited the applause and gratitude of the 
British nation, it calls for public discussion: more especially as, it is 
hoped, an impartial investigation will, instead of creating an unfavourable 
impression of those troops, make it evident that in no Instance have the 
native army in India displayed a greater spirit of enterprise, or of devotion to 
the service, than when employed in the Burmese territories. * 

A large proportion of the Madras native troops (seventeen regiments of 
infantry, besides cavalry; artillery, and pioneers) were employed in the do¬ 
minions of the King of Ava. And we have the authority f of the Governor- 
General in Council, of the Government of Madras, of Major General Sir 
Archibald Campbell, and of Brigadier General Cotton (who commanded the 
Madras troops during the latter part of the war), that they not only manifested 
the greatest alacrity when proceeding on service, many regiments having em** 
barked without the deficiency of a man j and detachments, commanded by 
natives, having made forced marches to be enabled to join their corps in time 
for embarkation; but that they also, when on forcigu service, shewed'the 
most patient fortitude in enduring privations in a noxious and baneful climate* 
and the greatest readiness and cheerfulness in the performance of constant 
harassing duties: and we have the same authority (dt stating, that they proved 
themselves, when in the field, worthy of fighting in the same ranks with the 
Europeans. As Us their appointments and equipments, every one who saw 
them embark must allow that they were superior to those of any former 
period: and those who know them will also acknowledge*' that*in discipline 
they never were excelled by any port of our native army. Even Major Sood- 
grass, though by no meanB remarkable for his partiality to the native service, 
in some instances (as in page 100 of his work) gives the native troops crcctit 
for undaunted conduct, unwearied constancy, and the noblest feeling. Yeti 
wts while doing this, he cautiously abstains from mentioning the officer who 
commanded them; and this rule is followed in many other parts of his work: 


where 

a * It wm found possible to usaemble before the place no more than two battalion* of British Infantry, 
To th er e were joined, Indeed, Mepojr force of many thousand men; but, in the ereoult of puubnh 
we know that not one at thenlnve regiment* could be induced tojppproadi the walla until the King** 
troop* had furmounted the ramparts. 

“ Out, in fact, both in the operation* before Bhurtpore and in the Burmese war, the native troop* 
were of little more use than to swell the array of our lines. Whether from the belief that Bhurtpore 
• w— impregnable, and from the dread which the natives of India had conceived of the Burmese, or elite 
bonk dagaiartUon of their ancient qualities, in neither case m the sepoys uniformly, display that 
boasted valour and patient fortitude for which they had bscn Jjnjpnn former wan. Late experience tan 
yevealed circumstance* in the state of discipline, and the whole condition of the native army, which, 
our Government may he awtirsg,-argscitiy demand moat serious consideration, in their vital Inilwmaf 
upon tiw durability of this subject we may perhaps find a more fiUing flrajr- 

1 events before us prove that on the British troop* stone «0*fi4 
I[ms theoccasion of Bhurtpore, the safety of India may positively be laid 
"•point, to two weak. British battalions," &o-^fep*ftW 


tunlty to revert j suffice 1 
nm* always be placed * 
£o3m*s-hean committed, 


4 J^dv.the general orders by the GovWvnor-Geaera) ; in Connell i the general cadet* -j* Sir Then, Mm wa 
«f Jhelffih June 1326; of Brig. qen.«Cotton, of the 23th May lt»f, and the mmuao asSmat JMnt 
Gen, Kir Archibald Campbell (hH^jjuhUsbod in p recadfcig numbe» ot the 4eta#eJ , os«*wd). ‘ ' T\ 
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wnere the officers of the Company’s service who commanded field detachments, 
those who commanded corps, and sometimes even the corps themselves, are 
not mentioned, Whilst his Majesty's regiments and officers are invariably nbtTced. 

The writer in the Monthly Review says that late experience has revealed 
circumstances in the state of discipline, and the whole Condition of die 
native army, which, our Government may be assure^ urgently demand tnost 
serious consideration. I am at a 'loss to imagine What improvements he 
would wish to make in our native army. Should a transfer of'h proportion of 
officers from his Majesty's service be reckoned., essential to the durability of 
our Indian empire, I should deprecate the idea, unless of young officers, who 
should outer as cadets; as old officers, unacquainted with the character and 
prejudices of the natives, might inadvertently cause irreparable injury to the 
service. That an additional number of old officers to each corps is desirable, 
no one will deny; they should however be brought up in the service, and 
accustomed from their youth to the native character: and they should be early 
exhorted by their supeiiors, not only to treat their men with suavity and 
kindness, and the native officers with attention, but also manifest a desire to 
conduce to their comforts in every way in their pow er; bearing always in 
mind, that we are strangers in Indta, and hold our empire by the good opinion 
and attachment of our native troops. Perhaps it would be an improvement if 
our respective Indian Governments would nominate a certain number of our 
subadar majors, native commandants retired, with permission to draw double 
the pay and allowances of a subadar major, at the station where the regiment 
was raised. This would in some degree restore the middle class, so much 
wanted in India; and be more than repaid by the number of native officers 
it would induce to remain with their corps, who now go on the Invalid list.* 

The writer in the Monthly Review also asserts that at Bhurtpore, and in 
the Burmese war, the native troops were of little more use than to swell the 
array of our lines. I have already given the opinions of thqhigliest'huthoritiea" 
in India as to the conduct of these troops ; and I hope to make it evident that 
this remark evinces a total ignorance of the qualities of our native troops. 
That these qualities differ from those of the European soldier is fortunate; 
were it otherwise, we should not, with a force of 3P,0Q0 Europeans, be able 
to arm and discipline an army of upwards o£, 250,000 natives, and maintain a 
rule over eighty millions of people: with no other description of troops could 
this be done. Had we Arab or Malay auxiliaries, instead of sipahis, any one 
'who has any knowledge of these troops must well know how precarious ous 
situation would be, and of how short duration our dominion. It is on our 
native army alone that we must depend for consolidating our power in India; 
and if we pay due attention to their relative situa^i with us, and (as haa 
been already state.'.) never forget that we are strangers in the land; if we 
make it their interest, by kind and liberal treatment, to continue faithful to us, 
we need fear no foe, foreign or domestic. 

The writer in the Monthly Review of course imagines, that the force under 
Sir Archibald Campbell would have been more efficient if composed entirely of 
Europeans, of the same numerical strength with that under his command of 
Europeans and natives “ serving only to swell his array." Fully appreciating 

the 

* There fc an admirable system In the Madras army, of attaching eight boys, the sons of sepoys, to 
each company, with half the pay of a sepoy, until able to carry ami. The number formerly amounted 
to ten per company; but that enlightened political economist, Sir George Harlow, reduced Urn number 
to eight; thereby saving sixteen shillings per month from each company, at the haxardof diminishing 
the attachment of the slpahi to the service. I am not aware that the member of Parliament for Aber¬ 
deen is acquainted wi^ this " roup perhaps It may bethought worthy of Imitation! 
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the qualities of the British soldier, I may yet be permitted to doubt whether 
the result iu our late contest with the King of Ava would have been equally 
fortunate bad our forge been entirely British, as, from the difficulty of pro- 
visioning them,* from the constant harassing duties they would he required to 
perform, and the consequent great proportion of sick, and from the number of 
casualties, it ytfast "be evident that the movements of the army would be much 
impeded; tiiafspudf detachments would be liable to be cut off; and that by a 
constant collision with the enemy, in small bodies, <fie latter would acquire 
confidence^ ip, the same ratio that our troops, reduced by famine, exhausted 
by sickness, and harassed by duty, would become depressed. These would be 
the ce-tajn consequences of the force being entirely Europeans, whatever the 
finabresult might be. ' 

In support of the usefulness of the native soldier I will go further, and 
maintain, that if ever we should be assailed in India by an European enemy, 
say 10Q,0qp men, they would be more than matched in the field by a British 
force of 30,000 jmen and 70,000 sipahis; and I hope the reasons I have to ad¬ 
duce, in support of this opinion, will be convincing. 

I will first state the difficulty of procuring provisions for so large an Euro¬ 
pean force, and the mffhber of casualties that would infallibly occur were 
they badly fed, and obliged to take every fatiguing duty in camp. I will next 
advert to the effects of climate, which would rapidly diminish their numbers, 
and the weakly state to which the greater part of those doing duty would be 
reduced from those circumstances; whilst the European soldier, his opponent, 
well fed, and saved by the native soldier from the harassing duties of 
the camp and * detached inarches, would be his superior both in physical 
strength :*md animal spirits; and the sipahi, well armed and disciplined, and 
supported by his brother soldiers, the Europeans (with whom he has often 
fought and conquered), would at least be equal to his enemy in the field; and, 
at the close of a campaign would be, numerically, much superior, from having 
his numbers always completed from the troops in the rear. 

. It is a common remark, that the soldiers of the north have conquered 
India from the days of Alexander to our own times. Had it been possible for 
Alexander and his Macedonians to have met with a Roman general when he 
encountered Porus, and had he been accompanied with two or three Roman 
legions, and an Indian army of equal numbers to those of his opponent, 
disciplined in the Roman manner, and commanded by Roman centurions, we 
should most probably have a very different record’of the expedition of the 
Macedonian hero. Such would be the description of force to be encountered 
by any northern power who should now attempt to penetrate into India. 
They v^puld have to meet a tried band of British soldiers, with military science 
of the highest order^ond a force of natives regularly disciplined, and ac¬ 
customed, from the t^re they could carry arms, to a military life, commanded 
by officers with purely military habits, from having been, from their youth, 
either in camp or cantonment. The result, under such circumstances, and 
with the resources of a powerful empire behind, may be fairly anticipated ;* it 
would most likely end in the utter discomfiturer*of the enemy, at an immense 
distance from their own territories. I will, without fear of contradiction, 
assert that, under these circumstances, the sipahis would do more than 
“ swell the array of Our linesthat their steadiness in action, the quickness 
of their fire, and their expertness in military evolutions, would cq^al those of 
any army in the world. 

24 February 1827* A Sipahi Sirdax. 

• The »i{uhi lives principally on ncc or wheat. 
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ON THE CAUSES OF THE NEGLECT OF EASTERN LITERATURE 

IN EUROPE. 

Laudator et nlgct may be jgaitl of Oriental literature in Europe, and peftiaps 
hi no part of it more truly than where the remark implies the greatest re* 
proaeh,—in England, which possesses a vast and populous empire in the East, 
as remarkable for the profusion of its literary treasures as for the copiousness 
of its commercial wealth. Besides the ordinary solicitations which, it might he 
conceived, would tempt English scholars to acquire the languages and explore the 
writings of the Hindus, the knowledge of Eastern tongues is made compulsory 
upon a considerable number of our countrymen ; and this circumstance alone 
might naturally have been expected to create and diffuse a taste for the study 
of the numerous works written in those languages, and which are the deposi¬ 
tories of the learning of one of the most ancient existing nations (if not the 
oldest) in the world. 

It is far from wasting time to inquire-'what are the causes of this indifference 
towards the literature of the East, at a period when the extension of education 
amongst nil classes in this country, and the Rvidity foe the acquisition of know¬ 
ledge (indicated by a variety of facts) which distinguishes the present generation, 
seem to demand newer sources of information, and a larger scope for mental 
excursions, than satisfied our forefathers. It is desirable to ascertain whether 
the fault be imputable or not to ourselves; whether we really make/a'serious 
sacrifice by neglecting the study of Eastern letters; and whether there be or 
be not something inherent therein repulsive to European minds, whieh are, 
more or less, disciplined according to the models of Greece and Rome. 

An inquiry of this nature is, however, too vast to be prosecuted here in a 
full and convincing manner. It is even impracticable to bring it to a conclusion 
which would be perfectly satisfactory; for we are yet too slenderly acquainted 
with the contents of Eastern literature to decide positively upon its compara¬ 
tive utility and value. It will therefore be the object of this paper to assign 
such reasons as appear the most obvious, for the neglect which, generally 
speaking, prevails throughout Europe in regard to Eastern literature. 

It may be fairly assumed, without any preparatory reasoning upon the sub¬ 
ject, that the literature as well as mental character of two nations remotely apart 
from each other, and cut off from mutual intercourse for ages, must be merited 
by very peculiar traits of distinction. The course each would take in the 
boundless expanse, which the inihds*of the two people would discover as they 
advanced in civilization and refinement, would be at least ad dissimilar as the 
geographical features of the respective countries, and the physiological attri¬ 
butes of their; inhabitants. Although it is not meant by this remank that ‘climate, 
constitution, and other physical circumstances, suflEpntly account for the 
difference observable in the operations of the mind indifferent situations; yet 
these circumstances arc to a certain extent causes of the diversity referred to. 
"Whatsoever influences human character and human actions, must operate that 
influence by its agency upon the intellect; it is surely not necessary to 
discuss a point so well established, as that character depends in a certain de- 
1 gree upon latitude and longitud", heat and cold, moisture and aridity: these 
are some of the implements employed by plustic nature in the formation of 
that infinite variety which is discerned in the mental as well as the corporeal 
‘features of the rational part of creation. 

The contrast between Asiatic and Northern nations strikes an observes* at 
firSt sight. The opposite extremes of the two classes of people, could 'they 

be 
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be brought to a close and critical comparison with each other, would Mai 
appear to ho examples of different creations. They possess in eanam, 
indeed, the great general dwtingimhing essential attributes of humanity; but 
in respect to what may be termed the accidental modes or properties of the 
human character, they are altogether discriminated. Hence arise peculiarities 
of thinking, discordance of opinion, and dissimilarity of taste, regulated by 
standards depending upon circumstances which are inappreciable except by 
the people amongst whom they exist. 

To the aforegoing considerations, which are obvious enough, may be added 
ethera, which do not refer to natural or necessary causes. The peculiarities 
which denote national character are augmented and Hindered more remarkable 
by the influence of systems of religion, or creeds which it is customary to 
designate by that term. In proportion to the absurdity, the intolerance, <the 
cruelty, the immorality of the creed, and to the extent of its agaiuty upon the 
political system or the domestic economy of a nation, will the character .of 
the people, in nil its constituent partsg^e distinguished from another. 

Let us briefly consider, with reference to this inquiry, the literary character 
of the chief Asiatic people. We may divide them into four great classes; the 
Chinese, the Hindus, the Persians, and the Arabians. 

The literature of China is of prodigious extent. It consists of history, 
philosophy, dramatic composition, poetry, novels and other works of fiction, 
and didactic treatises. To the philosopher of Europe, who “ deems .nothing 
•uninteresting to him which belongs to man," such a literature as this, contain* 
ing the thoughts as well as acts, the operations of the intellect as well as the 
political events and transactions, of an ancient people, cannot but possess .the 
highest attractions. Even the extraordinary language in which the records ore 
■preserved must afford to an European scholar a source of wonder and delight. 
But it is to scholars and philosophers alone, and those of a courageous temper, 
to whom the literature of China pan ever become an object of much interest. 
So far as Europe has been enabled to judge, from what has been hitherto 
translated from the Chinese, the historical works of China are extremely 
barren of all that is really valuable, and very abundant in those trifling .details 
•which possess importance only in the eyes of such a people as the Chinese: 
its philosophy is absurd or unintelligible; its dramatic works are curious only 
•as exotics, lacking, in a great measure, the qualities which recommend that 
'species of composition; its poetry is meagre, displaying little fancy and 
pathos; its novels and tales, though sofhethnes amusing, have no intrinsic 
excellence; and from 'the didactic productions of Chinese writers there is 
little to be learned. Such a literature can never be popular in Europe; it 
would be unreasonable to expect that it should be, especially when it is locked 
up in a tongue which q^puman efforts can make easy of acquirement to other 
nations. 

‘In speaking of 'Hindu literature, .although we hnow considerably more, of its 
-character and contents than we do of the Chinese, yet we are less able to 
•pronounce upon the value of it. In*point of bulk, it is for more extensive 
-than even the literature of China; and it is the production of a people 
•advanced to a greater pitch of intellectual refinement than the Chinese 
‘have -ever attained. There are sufficient traces of affinity between the sacred 
language and sciences of the Hindus and those of ancient Europe, to justify 
us in believing that they descended from one common source. These 
traces not only excite curiosity, but -afford occasional guides to the scholar who 
-explores the immense wilderness of Sanscrit learning. The neglect of Hindu 

literature 
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literature cannot be accounted for, therefore, upon the same supposition as 
that referred to in respect to Chinese, except that' the language is equally 
difficult of attainment. But the'wild and extravagant character of Hindu 
composition, the monstrous exaggerations and puerile, conceits! wbjph disfigure 
the largest portion of it, and the visible efforts perceptible throughout to sup¬ 
port the pretensions of a particular class, any expense or. sacrifice, are 
sufficient to convince ns that the repugnancy of aj/estern readers to the study of 
Hindu learning is not without reason, Ejfcery reader will not confess, though 
he may feel, the toil and ennui which attend the perusal of'the Mahabhqrat.or 
Ramayan: works which^o a Hindu, deciet reftettUr.placcbunt. When it is 
recollected that there *e few works i^ Sanscrit, of which we have any 
knowledge, that deserve to be characterized as historic*! j ^thtat \he Sanscrit 
poetry offers violence to a taste formed upon the classic monels of tbe West; 
that the allegories of the Hindus are so .recondite and obscure, that they afford 
no pleasure to a reader not imbued with the religious-feelings the/pro designed 
to awaken; and that the whole fabri c, of Sanscrit learning is artfully raised 
upon the'basis of a sytem of policy"foreign to every principle acknowledged 
amongst European societies; there can be no wonder that, whilst western 
nations regard with some degree of veneration the science and literature of 
the Hindus, they should refrain from studies which would* according to ap¬ 
pearance, merely confer a reputation for learnmg, without imparting any 
substantial knowledge). 

Persian literature may be considered to consist of poetry and apologues: 
with the exception of mystic philosophy and ethics, there is little of native 
growth which deserves the name of literature in modern Persia besides the 
productions of Hafiz, Firdouzi, and Saadi; and tales, many of which are 
borrowed, with more or less embellishment, from Hindu sources. The poets 
of Persia may perhaps be placed at the very head of the Asiatic bards; there 
is a playfulness, a vivacity, a warmth of fancy, and occasionally a depth of 
feeling, in the works of those just named, which it would be vain to seek in 
Chinese penury and Hindu metaphysics. In China and ancient Hindust’han, 
the art of poetry seems to have been, to a great extent, mechanical: the writer, 
who could reduce his language to certain rhythmical restraints, stamped his 
production with the character of verse. 

The approximation of Persian poetry to the standard of European taste is 
counterbalanced by an adverse consideration,—a want of interest in the sub¬ 
jects, and of variety in the embellishments. The former defect is felt, pro¬ 
bably, by western readers alone; but the sad monotony of the images employed 
to adorn and illustrate a Persian poet’s sentiments, the perpetual recurrence 
of “ roses ” and “ bulbuls," with their amatory intercourse, must be tiresome, 
one would think, even to a Persian. ml 

Arabian literature has something to recommend it The historical records 
which it contains are extremely valuable, because they afford, in many in¬ 
stances, the only information attainable respecting events with which our own 
history is intimately connected. A mflltitude of transactions, which intervened 
between the fall of the Greek and Roman, and rise of the Gothic empires, are 
only to be recovered by means of researches in the works of a people who 
were one of the efficient causes of that chasm in history, which they thus 
become the means of supplying. 

Ip addition to their historical works, the Arabians have tales and poetry. 
The former are well known and well appreciated; how far the Arabs are en¬ 
titled to the praise they Oerivc from this source is* another question. The 
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early Mohammedans aeem to have been (in general) led* apathetical and In¬ 
different to the learning of the natfona they subdued than might be inferred 
from "the disposition of their descendants. They .made themselves blasters of 
the science end literature, as well as of the other properties, of the eastern and 
western nation** As* the Romans became the* pupils of their subjects, the 
Greeks, so the Arabs werbmotjaboke shoeing that in point of knowledge they 
felt- themselves- to bdfcinferigr to the infidels whom, in other respects, they 
despised. Arabian poetry* however, possesses not many attractions to a 
Northern reader: Whatevti* eloquent appeals may he made in its behalf, by 
those who^ -with plTa patron^s partiality, plead tbe*aims it offers to our re* 
gard, the vefy draUndhts urged in its favour tendUto prove that Arabian poetry 
nevpf can- he universally popular, because fhose arguments demonstrate that 
none but Arabs can taaterits beauties, , Arabian poetry is like a .plant formed 
by naturetoluxuriate iff the desert, but which droops and dies beneath a 
temperate shy; and in a rich and cultivated soil. 

These considerations are nof offered as dh$uasives from the study °f Oriental 
literature,' no^ as disparaging the labours of those illustrious 'scholarwho 
have opened avenues to it; but, if deserving of .attention, they wjlf operate 
merely to moderate the expectations and mitigate the? disappointment of stu¬ 
dents; and will justify, in some material degree, the .people of Europe from 
what would otherwise be regarded as a reproach. To -our own country, in 
particular, it is of infinite importance that the negltik of Oriental literature 
ahould riot be considered to originate in indolence and indifference; a country 
.connected with the East by the closest ties, and maintaining a high rank 
amongst the friends and benefactors of learning in general. , 

It would be desirable, undoubtedly, that every practicable encouragement 
should be given to those who desire to cultivate Oriental literature; and if a 
little more attention were paid to this branch of learning at our Universities^ 
it would not redound to the discredit of those celebrated institutions, 
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*•* The Editor desires not to be considered responsible for all the opinions expressed 
in tills paper. 


HOME. 

Wzlookx to me, dear native land. 

Thy chalky cliffs and pebbly strand! 

Fond recollections raised by thee. 
Thoughts that awake to ecstasy, 

toils and sorrows known, 

Of twice two lustres overflown, 

Since the reluctant breezes boro 
Me, unreflecting, from thy shore. # 
Though buried are thy meads in snow. 
And frowning mists obscure tby brow, 
Far fairer in my filial eyes 
Than India with her golden skies. 

For thee how oft the tear-drop fell, 

My tortured aoufoan truly tell. 
Day-dreams and visions of the night 
Have with thine image mocked my tight: 
But now thou chefcr’st my aching heart. 
And never, never shall we part. 


S. S. S. 
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PUNCHAYETS. 

* 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sfft: Ths readers of your valuable journal have of late been favoured with 
many interesting dissertations on the theory of Punchayet,—with many decla¬ 
rations of the benefits which the natives, under their ancient institutions, 
derived from this judicial process; and the partiality of natives for trial 
by punchayet has been s^frequently asserted, that a doubt is scarcely admitted, 
by those who have had no practical experience to the contrary, of the truth 
of this assertion. I am induced, therefore, with. a view to the further in¬ 
vestigation of this important subject, to send you a copy of an official state¬ 
ment, which Contains facts, not assertions. It gives the result in one province 
only; but I venture to assert, because the proof of this assertion is on the 
records of the India House, that the official returns from every province under 
the Madras*6overmnent will exhibit the same insults. 

This .system of native judicatories is called Sir Thomas Munro's; but, in 
point of fact, notwithstanding what has been said to the contrary, the Madras 
code of regulations, previously to the alterations introduced by Sir Thomas 
Munro, provided* for the administration of justice by natives and by 
punchayet. Sir Thomas Munro has, however, the merit of increasing the 
number, and of rewarding the labour, of the native judges. This past of the 
system, if it is his, has worked well. Punchayetee has proved, however, an 
entire failure under his own regulations for its operation. This failure confirms 
1 the argument of Mr. Fullerton, in his Minute of the 7th June 1820,-f- “ that 
natives do not attach to that mode of adjudication the respect and importance 
which many supposed—“ that, like many other native practices, it was a 
mere expedient, in the absence of a settled system of judicature, resorted to 
in times of anarchy, and confusion, and comparative barbarism, where no form 
of judicial process existed.” 

Rungiaii. 


Causes decided by 

1817. 

1818. 

ISIS. 

18204 

1821. 

1822. 


1824. 

1825. 

1828, 

} a year. 

District MunsifFs, or Salaried ) 
Native Judicial Servants... ) 
District Punchayets, or assem- ) 

8455 

5995 

4417 

9237 

9326 

9018 

7300 

7236 

7216 

3325 

blagcs under ancient institu* > 
tious, not paid for the duty ) 
VillngeMunsiffs, heads of vil- > 

13 

4 

3 

2 

5 

* <5 
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1 
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luges, not paid for this duty $ 
Village Punchayets, or assem- } 
blies by order of Villager 

Munsiils, not paid. } 

“ — -—-—& 


35 

29 


2 

3 


52 

10 

14 


1 
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* See Hr. Fullerton’s Minute, SeieetUms, VoL i. and 1L—See CoL Leith’s publication on the AdJUut 
System. 

t See Selection*, voL lr. 

I You of Sir Thomas Munro’s arrival as Governor. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE CHANK FISHERY OF CEYLON. 

The only chank fishery which the English found, or that perhaps ever was 
established, on Ceylon, was that attached to the revenue department of Jafna- 
patam, and annually rented out at that place, from September the 1st to 
August the 31st following. 

By the early regulations of the Dutch, the fishery was confined to the coasts 
and islands extending from the north end of Cal^mtyn to the point of land 
nearly opposite to Jafnapatam, called Calmony; and to a depth of water not 
exceeding three fathoms, with the view of keeping clear of the pearl banks. 

The number of boats to be employed in the fishery was restricted to twenty- 
five, and the number of divers on board of each was not to exceed twenty- 
five, making the total number of 625 divers. These twenty-five boats were 
directed to sail in a fleet, and never to lose sight of the pilot's flag, excepting 
when one or more boats were sent, under the inspection of proper officers, to 
search for new shoals of chanks, or for provisions. 

No person was allowed to fish chanks but the registered divers of the farmer, 
and all the ehanks taken during the season were lodged in the government 
godowns, to be inspected by government officers previous to exportation. 

To preserve a constant supply of chanks, it was ordered that all those 
below # a certain size should be thrown back into the sea; and the use of 
instruments to drag them, as oysters are dragged in Europe, was strictly for¬ 
bidden, as its operation was supposed, and with reason, to kill the young 
chanks by breaking their tender shells. 

There appear to have been so few pearl-fisheries carried on by the Dutch, 
that there was no written regulation for securing to the chank farmer n remis¬ 
sion of his rent for-the loss of his divers during a pearl fishery, nor reservation 
on behalf of government for taking them; but as pearl fisheries occurred, and 
die farmer's divers were taken from him, he was allowed a remission of one- 
half of his rent, ns a just compensation for the loss of his divers during the 
most favourable season of the year. 

The fanner was bound to pay the divers for each kind of chank ns follows: 
for the peyel, rix dollars 16| per thousand; for the puttv, rix dollars ^13| per 
thousand j and from twenty rix dollars upwards for ehch of the walempory, 
or right-hand chanks, according to their size. . 

It is worthy of observation, that all the chanks found to the northward 'of 
a line drawn from a point about midway between Talmanar and Coujany-oly 
(situated on the N.W. side of the island of Manar), to the opposite coast, are 
of the kind called putty, 1 " and are distinguished by a short flat head; and'all 
those found to the southward of that line are of the kind called peyel, and are 
known by having a longer and more pointed head than the former; nor was 
there ever known a deviation from -this singular law -of nature. The walem¬ 
pory, or right-hand chank, is found of both kinds. 

Besides the rent paid to government, and the |IHce of the chanks pnid to 
the divers, the farmer is subject to further charges of wages to ounicoplies, 
peons, headmen of the divers, shark and alligator charmers, feasts and pre¬ 
sents to these people at particular periods,"and lastly, boat, godown, and cooly 
hire. 

It appeared, very early, that a strict adherence to the first regulations was 
incompatible with tbe-intereats of the concern, and a deviation from them was 
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connived at in the following particulars, although the letter of the early agree* 
ment was preserved:— 

It was found that boats capable of carrying twenty-five divers were too 
unwieldy and expensive, and that compelling the divers who resided at Manar 
to go 'to Calpcntyn, and those who resided at Calpentyn to go to Manar, was 
burthensomc to them and to the farmer; besides that, the island did not con¬ 
tain more than 200 divers, although 025 were allowed by the agreement. 

Canoes w ere therefore adopted instead of boats, and the divers were allowed 
to fish at both places at ttH|aame time. 

It appeared, also, that the fishermen of the coasts and islands where chanks 
are found, did not refrain from taking such chanks as they met with, in spite 
of the regulations to prevent it; their poverty, and the opportunity of selling 
the smuggled chanks to the boats which stopped at the islands on their way to 
the coast, being too powerful a seduction for them to resist. 

To convert the chanks so taken to the profit of government, by increasing 
the value of the farm, the farmer was tacitly permitted to purchase these 
chanks from the fishermen at the same rate he paid for them to the divers. 
The total quantity taken in this way, during one year, has amounted to 40,000 
chanks, the value of which, according to the average price of chanks, was 
1,600 Porto Novo pagodas. 

It was also discovered that some of the most favourable places for taking 
chanks had been proscribed, in consequence of the supposed neighbourhood 
of pearl banks, which were found to have no existence; and the limits of the 
fishery were tacitly extended to the depth of four or five fathoms off* Noda- 
koeda, on the E. side of the island of Manar, and from Calmony to the 
opposite island of Mandedivoe. 

Such was pretty nearly the state of the chank fishery under the Dutch. 

Jafnapatam was taken by the English towards the end of September 1765, 
when the chank farm for 1795-6 was already sold for rix dollars 19,850. This 
farm was first sold by the English for 1796-7 for rix dollars 22,250, and for 
1797-8 for the same rent. 

The present farmer* made his first purchase for 1798-9 for rix dollars 
30,050; his second purchase was for 1799-1800, for rix dollars 41,100; and his 
third, for 1800-1, for rix dollars 51,500; his fourth for 1801-2 for rix dollars 
S5,400 for eight months only, the beginning of the official year having been 
changed at this period from September the 1st to May the 1st. 

The farmer’s fifth purchase was for 1802-3 for rix dollars 41,500: until this 
period the farmer was allowed a remission of one-half of his rent for a pearl 
fishery, as also to receive the chanks taken by the fishermen. But, previous 
to the sale of the farm for 1803-4, a regulation was published, by which the 
remission was reduced to one-third of the rent, the taking chanks by any but 
the registered divers was prohibited, and, further, an export-duty was laid on 
them of five per cent, ad valorem , while, on the other hand, the other privi¬ 
leges before tacitly enjoyed by the farmer were confirmed, and the limits of the 
fishery extended round'the northern end of the island, as far as Moletivo. 

The result was, chat the rent for 1803-4 fell to rix dollars 27,500, which was 
purchased for the sixth time by the present farmer. 

It was imagined, by those who framed this last regulation, that the confir¬ 
mation of a part of the privileges enjoyed by the farmer hitherto on sufferance 

only, 

* In the year IMIS, when this paper wm written. 
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only, and the extension of the limits of the fishery, would more than counter¬ 
balance the diminution of remission, the loss of the chanfcs taken by the fisher¬ 
men, and the export duty of five per c$nt. ad valorem , and create an increase 
of the rent; but this was an ill-founded expectation. 

The enjoyment of his former privileges was all that was considered by the 
farmer, whether by sufferance or by positive regulation ; and the extension of 
the fishery was rendered nugatory hy the want of chanks within the new limits; 
while, on the other hand, the diminution of the farmer’s advantages were posi¬ 
tive and evident. £ 

The seventh and last purchase made by the present farmer was for the three 
years’ farm, from May 1st 1804 to April 30th 1807, for rix dollars 91-400, or 
rix dollars 30,466.8.0 per annum. 

Having conducted the account of the chank fishery to 1808, it is time to 
advert to the fluctuation which has taken place in the amount of the rent, for 
the better understanding of which, see (at the end) list of sales marked (A). 

The two first sales of this farm under the English, for 1796-7 and 1797*8, 
shew a small rise in the rent beyond the Dutch sales, and were made through 
the medium of sealed proposals. 

The farm of 1798-9 was the first sold by public auction, and shews a consi¬ 
derable rise beyond any former year. 

The second sale by auction was of the farm for the year 1799-1800, the 
rent of which amounted to rix dollars 41,100, which is probably the full value 
of the concern according to the privileges of the fai mcr, as they stood pre¬ 
vious to the regulation of 1803-4. 

The rise in the rent of the two following years, for 1800-1 and 1801-2, was 
not owing to any fair competition excited by the value of the concern, but to 
a combination of the Jafnapatam people to drive out tiie farmer us an intruder 
upon their long established speculations. 

This idea was generally adopted at the time, and was not contradicted by 
the opponents of the present farmer. 

The fall of the rent on the following year, 1802-3, to rix dollars 41,500, 
seems to give confirmation to this supposition ; and the further decline of the 
rent on the adoption of the regulation of 1803-4 seems to establish it as a 
fact. 

A very powerful cause of the diminished value of the chank fishery is to be 
ascribed to the war carried on in the provinces to the northward and westward 
of Bengal; but this cause will have only a temporary operation, and will be 
speedily removed by the return of peace in those parts. But the effects of 
local regulations must be expected to continue as long as those regulations 
exist; the principal of which is the reduction of the remission from one-half 
to one-third of the rent. 

A reference to the paper marked (B) will shew that, from the year 1796 to 
the year 1806, including a period of eleven years, there have been nine pearl 
fisheries: it is, therefore, no more than common prudence in those who look 
to this speculation to calculate upon a pearl fishery in certain, and consider 
what the concern is likely to produce during those months that they will have 
the divers at their disposal. 

If then the speculator conceives that he can pay 20,000 rix dollars for the 
chank fishery, on the supposition that there is to be a pearl fishery, he will be 
guided by the quantum of remission in making his offers. 

If the remission is one-half of the rent, he will bid 40,000 rix dollars; but 

3 P 2 if 
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if tho remission is one-third, he will bid only 30,000 rix-dollars; as in either 
case he calculates upon paying 20,000 rix-dollars. 

In case of a pearl fishery, and consequent allowance of remission, the result, 
with respect to the revenue received by government, is the same; but whenever 
it happens that there is no pearl fishery, government loses the difference be¬ 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 rix dollars. 

Under these circumstances, the present annual rent being rix dollars 30,466. 
8.0, is equal to rix dollars 40,622.4.0 with the former remission of one-half 
of the rent. So that the rent of tiie three years’ farm is equal to any former 
rent, excepting those of the two } cars when there was a personal combination 
against the present farmer. 

But, further, when it is considered that the farmer now pays an export duty 
of five per cent, ad valorem on his chank, and is deprived of the advantage of 
receiving the chauks taken by the fishermen, it is clear that the three years’ 
rent sold higher than any former rent, those for the two years above-men¬ 
tioned only excepted. 

It is generally considered that the remission of one-half of the rent does 
not more than compensate the loss of the divers, during a pearl fishery, to the 
farmer of the concern in question, who employs the Ceylon divers only, 
whose number now falls short of 200; but the same remission does not ope¬ 
rate as a compensation to the farmer who engages divers from the opposite 
coast, who loses the services of a greater number of men, and finds his ad¬ 
vances to them in great danger of being lost, as they cannot be prevailed upon 
to stay ou Ceylon after the pearl fishery is over, the weather being then more 
favourable on their own coast, where they have chank fisheries of their own. 

It is worthy of remark that the number of Ceylon divers has decreased 
since the conquest of the island by the English, notwithstanding the frequency 
of pearl fisheries during that period, which at first sight appears difficult to 
account for. But when it is considered, that for the period of twenty-eight 
years the Dutch had no pearl fishery, it cannot be supposed that the divers 
expected that there would be so many fisheries in so short a space of time 
under the English Government. 

• The natural nursery for divers must be looked for in the chank fishery, from 
its being permanent, and affording them constant employment; and it therefore 
appears no mean object to increase the motives of the divers for bringing up 
their children to their own calling, and this can be done only by augmenting 
their advantages on it: the very contrary of which has occurred from the very 
heavy rise in the exchange against the island. 

When the present rate of payment to the divers was established, averaging, 
on the two kinds of chank, rix dollars 15.1.0 per thousand, two rix dollars 
were equal in value to a Porto Novo pagoda, and grain was at less than half 
its present price; a diver was, consequently, at least twice as well paid as he 
is now. 

The divers of the coast chank fisheries receive now, as they did formerly, 
about eight Porto Novo pagodas per thousand chanks; and are therefore bo 
much better paid, and receive a greater encouragement, than people of the same 
calling on this island. 
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DISTURBED STATE OF CHINA, &c. 

Tv the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sis: Yesterday your interesting Number for June 1826 arrived here, and 
gratified the friends of Chinese literature, by evincing that you felt so much 
zeal m its cause. 

China is at present considerably agitated by internal and external commo¬ 
tions. The inhabitants of Formosa have been in a state of insurrection 
against the Chinese government during the last half year. In Kwei-chow* 
province, the well-knqwn mountaineers, called Meaou-tsze,\ descend and dis¬ 
tress the people of the plains. In every part of China, the banditti or brother¬ 
hood, called the San-ho-hwuy, described by the late Dr. Milne (whose paper 
appears in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society), daily increase. By 
the way, this brotherhood extensively prevails among the Chinese Bettlers 
throughout the Archipelago, at Singapore, Malacca, and Penang, and, if not 
narrowly watched, is likely increasingly to oppose itself to the magistracy, 
when its members are guilty of crimes. Murderers escape by its influence. 

In Kan-suh province, on the N.W. corner of China, there are serious dis¬ 
turbances. Latest reports say that the insurgents have suriounded the 
Governor and his party of troops, and cut off all communication between him 
and the general government# 

But the most alarming affair is, a rebellion against the throne of China, 
originated among the Mohammedan tribes in Western Asia. The leader is, 
in the Peking Gazette, called Chang-kih-wih. His Imperial Majesty has given 
one commander power to employ the grand army, collected from seven of the 
northern provinces, and has commanded levies to be made, in every province, 
for the commissariat department. In Canton, the Hong-merchants, salt-mer¬ 
chants, and government officers, have subscribed, out of their salaries, 
(1,400,000) fourteen hundred thousand taels. 

M. Klaproth’s forthcoming Map of Asia, which you notice in your 710th 
page (vol. xx.) will be in high request, should this Tartar rebellion against 
China succeed, and excite an interest in Europe concerning its progress. But 
this gentleman seems to have so little regard to accuracy in matters of fact, I 
know not to what extent he is to be trusted in degrees of longitude and lati¬ 
tude. A striking example of the liberty lie takes occurred in a paper of his, 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1824. ke was abusing a Russian author for his 
ignorance, plagiarism, &c., and he dragged in Dr. Morrison's name to accuse 
him of being ignorant of the existence of an old and well-known sect in China, 
called Taou-kvaou, or simply Taou. But in Dr. Morrison's Dictionary and 
other Citings, published in 1816, 1817, and 1819, this Beet is distinctly 
noticed, and these several writings M. Klaproth had reviewed (and censured 
contemptuously); yet the good man had the audacity, in 1824, to affirm that 
Morrison did not know of the existence of the Taou sect. However, it is 
said, he'had some reason for abusing the Russians, for the Emperor Alexan¬ 
der found he had so violent a passion for books, it was not safe to allow him to 
remain in Russia. 

Your’s obediently, 

Canton, China, Nov. 5, 1826. B. C. 


* Jtoel-cheu. 
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JUDICIAL OATHS AMONGST THE HINDUS. 

Ok this important subject, namely, the binding quality of oaths administered 
to the natives of India in our courts of justice, upon which question many 
ameliorations in the judicial system necessarily depend, a tract has been written 
at Calcutta, by a learned pundit, named Kasinath, and lately published under 
the patronage of Baboo Nand Lai Thakur, a native gentleman of that city. 
A review of this tract appears in the last number of the Calcutta Quarterly 
Oriental Magazine; and as the subject is intimately connected with that treated 
of in several articles which have bee% inserted in this journal, we subjoin a 
copious abstract of the review, which is evidently fefran able hand. The 
ostensible object of the tract is to prove, that swearing by the water of the 
Ganges is prohibited by Hindu authority :— 

“ The author, a learned pundit belonging tb the Government Sanscrit 
College, has adduced a respectable series of texts relating to evidence gene¬ 
rally, and has succeeded in shewing that the practice is not enjoined by any of 
the works that are usually appealed to for the law of the Hindus; but with one 
exception, he has not produced any authority decidedly against the practice. 
Its mischievous consequences in the country, however, are alluded tp in the 
introduction to his work to the following effect:— 

‘ It is well known iu every village who the persons are that will not take an oath by 
the water of the Ganges, and the consequence is, that tlieir houses are broken into and 
robbed repeatedly; the thieves, and the inferior police who should protect them, being 
well assured that they will not risk the wealth of reputation for perishable property. 
In fact, if in humble circumstances, so that the affair is not likely to be noised abroad, 
they tepair the breach and keep the business as private as possible, lest they should have 
to pay, in hush money to the watch, the little that die thieves may have left them. 

‘ If the dwelling is that of a man of properly, and the affair becomes noised abroad, 
his first care is to seek the police, and with the utmost humility implore and bribe their 
silence, lest the superintendent should hear of lit and come and investigate the transac¬ 
tion on the spot. 

* Another evil is that people of bad character fearlessly revile, or even maltreat, 
persons of respectability, knowing that they will not proceed against them; and infinite 
distress is frequently occasioned by the villainous practice- of swearing to a false accusa¬ 
tion against a respectable man, as is often done by abandoned individuals; and finally 
the dread of die oath prevents men of credit from giving testimony at all, even to the 
loss of a just cause, whilst many a cause is unjustly decided through the force of 
perjury. All these evils have arisen from the custom of swearing people by the Ganges 
water, and there is no remedy for them but its discontinuance.’ 

“ We do not pretend to know how far the assertions of the author are 
strictly correct, and we think it not impossible that he may have somewhat 
surcharged the picture; but it is universally admitted, that respectable Hindus 
consider taking the oath disreputable, and that they evade or avoid the ne¬ 
cessity as much as they possibly can ; and there is no doubt also, that in Cal¬ 
cutta a certain number of scoundrels earn a subsistence by menacing decent 
men with an action, or even entering one against them, in the confidence they 
will pay as much as their means admit rather than go into court. We happen 
to know a case of this kind in which one of the most respectable and learned 
men in this city was lodged in gaol for debt, upon the affidavit of a man to 
whom we have every reason to believe he was never indebted, and with whom 
lie had never had any intercourse. ^ 

“ The author of the tract before us is a little too sanguiue, we think, in 

expecting 
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expecting that a return to the authorized modes of taking an oath would not 
only give universal satisfaction, but would induce the parties themselves and 
their witnesses to come forward in all cases with alacrity. We are rather dis¬ 
posed to concur with the presentment of the grand-jury, and to Anticipate that 
there will long continue a serious difficulty in this respect. Oath or not, every 
Hindu of credit will still feel a repugnance to be brought forward as a 
witness in a public court. The attendance is of itself derogatory to his rank 
Or bis pretensions*, whilst the examination he undergoes wounds his self- 
importance and alarms his timidity. In fact, it is not always a very agreeable 
thing to a European to receive a subpoena, and it requires more nerve than 
even he always possesgp to pass the ortteel of a cross-questioning. 

** But whatever dimoilties, in this point of view, may exist, there can be no 
question, that it is desirable to remove every, impediment to the due develop¬ 
ment of truth, and as there can be as little that the administration of the pre¬ 
sent oath does in many instances obstruct justice, it is highly expfliient that 
some less exceptionable mode of authenticating testimony should be devised. 
We think the principle of the Sastras, that of receiving evidence by the troth, 
or, in other words, by simple asseveration, is quite sufficient, only instead of 
limiting it to the Brahmin's we would extend it to all classes. It would be a 
sufficient test for those whose situation in life gave reasonable assurance of 
credibility, and upon those from whose habits little regard for veracity is to be 
expected, it would be probably as binding as any other form. False testimony 
is as much a crime in the Hindu as the English code, and it is only necessary 
to make it punishable in the place of perjury. 

M A -review of ttye authorities adduced on the subject of evidence by our 
author, would perhaps lead us into details that will possess interest but for few 
of our readers, and we shall therefore content ourselves with adverting to a 
few of the most striking. 

“ The first is the single authority which condemns the practice; it is taken 
from the Gayatri Tanfra of Roghunandana. 

‘ Whoever takes an oath, whether it be true or untrue, having tauchcdjchc water of 
the Ganges,' falls into a terrible hell, and burns for seven generations: who takes the 
oath, or who makes another take it, falls alike into bell, and neither is ever born again 
in the human shape, but revives as the progeny of the tiger or the boar.’ 

** Now this is alarming enough to those who credit it, and we are legislating 
for those who profess belief; the authority, it is true, is not that of a Rishi, 
or inspired writer, but Raghunandana is of little less weight in Bengal. He 
was an industrious and learned writer, and his dicta are, therefore, of great 
weight, particularly in this province. 

“ The author next proceeds to shew the importance attached to truth in 
evidence by different legislators. (Truth is the leader of heaven,, or es a boat 
to cross the ocean. Truth is the firstvirtue of man|gnd. There Is no greater 
virtue than truth, no greater vkfe'^Mi f ’|fe|iefc'WSsi. A false witness is as bad as 
the murderer of a Brahmin, jjeti&ewitnesses on both sides be warned, that 
those regions of punishment to ^hich the greatest sinners, incendiaries, mur¬ 
derers of women and children are eonsigned, will be the lot of those wh'o bear 
false witness. s Know that* the merit of whatever good acts thou mayest have 
performed, in a hundred jireceding lives, will all be transferred to him against 
whom, by false testimony, thqlteliiayest gain thy cause). 

“ There can be no doubt oftfte v$Jue attached to veracious testimony by 
the Hindu legislators, and it is, therefore, rather surprising, that they should 
ever have seemed to sanction a departure from it; at the same time, it i* 

charging 
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charging them with more !ncohsistdi\cy than they have cCip (pitted, to accuse , 
them of sanctioning the practice; pit they say »that it* is venial, or not ft sin- 
in certain cases; and whatever toay be &ur parity of priociple^it is to be appre¬ 
hended, that considerable latitude mpy'be foUnd in its application (Unongst 
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the death of one of the four casters prevemeti by 
be expiated by an oblation to Saras wpti .—Mitaktharad 
“ The authority for the form df tire oath to tvhii 
revert is that of Menu. w . 

“ ‘ Let a Brahmin be attestetfby bistfuth, ja uotdlefTSy hfssword or stded, 
a trader or cultivator by kmc* by sMd, or by gold, and* a^ftdp* by $very 
crime.’ % * 

“ Theli are the forms more incletail: ’* * 

“ A Brahmin should say, if I speak false, may my truth (Sr credibility) 
perish! * ! V"' 

“ A man of the military caste: if I speak untrujyvinay my Weapons, Sic. 
fail me, or, in the language of Macheath, * may n^y pistol miss 'lire, and tnjf 
mare slip her shoulder; 1 &c. ■ *" 4, ^ 

“ The Vaisya: if I utter untruth, may my-cattle be dry, my seed wither, 
my wealth be unproductive! and 

“ The unfortunate Sudra is to invoke upon himself the punishment due to 
every heinous crime, if he testifies what is false. % 

“ Brahmins, however, engaged in servile of worldly 1$Uties,^are be 
classed with Sudras, upon the text of Menu : 

* Let Brahmins be held as Su'dras, who tend kine, follow tradeyrho Rf^idtizanB, or 
nctors, or servanu, or lend money at an interest.’ * , 1 

“ In the present state of Hindu society, we imagine wp have,hut fev% who 
are entitled to give evidence updb their truth. t 

“ The differences in this respect are still further reduced bylthe native aifi- 
thorities j for Raghupandana asserts, and he is probably correct, that there 
are no ikefhbers of the two pure intermediate classes, the military apd mer¬ 
cantile, hgphis age. 4 We have, therefore, only Brahmins and Sudras to 
provide but very many Brahmins^re put upon a l&v^witb Sudras, by an 
authority that cannot be contested;*and many Sudras again will be admitted, 
even by '’kasinath himself, and by others of) the Br^ninipal # qrder, Jo be, 
entitled to as much respect in courts of justice.^at feasts as any of theh^qWn 
tribe: the sole distinction then that remains is one that universally exists, or 
between 'the different orders of society 'distinguished by* birth apd property, 
and the dutiee^pr habits of their lives. ’ # “ ^ 

“ It whs ^imflossible favour auth 
affordedJby die Brahma Vaiverltt I Pi 
water ot^he Ganges. Siva, taking tb 
promises Brahdta that he will compose the| 

% promise, not an oath ; an objection- 
text continues, ^whoever having touched 

suffers in the Kalasutra hell for the tratgHHHD^LBrahma.’ ^Bis, replies 
the pundit, refers to untruth gen^aIl^yt SMp ^ »| but generals compre* 
hend particulars, and if, on no ^o<Wiote^'a^Sa| Id ^peak Untruth, after 

having touched the Ganges water. The should scarcely speak untruth when 
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giving evidence, after having gone through a similar ceremony. There is no 
disputing the force of the passage; it plainly ascribes a solemn corroborative 
force to the touching of Ganges water in making a declaration of any nature, 
and is tantamount to a form of oath. Kanoatb, however, observes that the 
acts of Mahadeva are no examples for men; in which we entirely agree with 
him. We can furnish him, however, with a still better argument against the 
weight of the passage, which is, (hat'it is no authority at all. The Puramu 
in general have very undefined force as law; but the EHthma Vaivertta is the 
least of all entitled to consideration, as,it is a purely and grossly sectarial 
work, the object of which is to diffuse the adoration of two deities of sus¬ 
picious sanctity, the Juvenile Krishnamnd his mistress, Radha, whose worship 
cannot boost of a hu&er antiquity thmPifour or five centuries at ijtpst. 

** With this comment we shall take Jeave of the tract of the learned pro¬ 
fessor. It is a'useful manual, and ddes credit to his reading and industry: it 
does credit also to hissmodetyttion. With^ the effervescence of unpractised 
disputants, the Bengali writers are apt to be'rather violent against tffl who may 
be expected to disagree with them; but this treatise is a steady, temperate 
, compilation, without any infusion of controversial acerbity.” 

* * EPISTLE 

from the kino or ava to the emfero* -or china. 

Sir and my brother ; I’ve a pretty talo 
For your celestial car,-—it must be told; 

Lies, though they’re sometimes useful, wo'n't avail 
’Bt%et me back m^r provinces and gold. 

The stranger-devils have undone me, Sire; 

’ I’m ruined, beggared—made a dolt, an ass ; 

Sure'twill awaken your imperial ire, 

To find a brother brought to such a pass. 

What man—nay what a Burman—qpuld, I did, 

But fight, that's not our business, as you know; 

I sent my slaves, and, jubt as they were bid, 

Thev went, though few returned. Both high and low, 

Bundoolab, Chobwa, Woondock and Woonghee, 

Priest, conjuror, invulnerable, witch, 

QuittUl.the Golden Presence with great glee,— 

And left their carcases in swamp or ditch. 

I stormed j the devils laughed; I next cajoled: 

And men fHhought I'd duped them; but, alack! 

They were too cunning, and each B&rman bold 
Turned tow’rds them most respectfully bis back.* 

In short tbej^re kipdhr token from the weight 

Ot government that pressed the goldettbrow; A 
They eese my tretiMry, asVeU ns>*tatc. 

For marvellously ibft my liCk&ls go. 

Y £ Your knowledge these devils is but slight: 

Permit me then, jukt as a ftfcnd and brother. 

To hint: Be prudent; tempt them not to fight: 

* I’ve been a fool ; don’t you be made another. 

When they came modestly to buy your tea, 

Desire your Quans end Hoppos to be civil; 

I’d rather, neighbour, it were you than me. 

That next made trial of the stranger-devil. 

Turning ths back to a person is a mark of the greatest respect amongst the Burmese. 
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AGRICULTURAL SYSTEMS OF INDIA. 

The following *' Questions n were circulated in India at the instance of a 
very intelligent servant of the Company (Mr. Hodgson), with the view of 
eliciting as much information as possible upon the subject of the various 
tenures, methods of agriculture ami of village government, revenue'By stem a, 
&c. prevalent throughout India. Some particulars of this desirable infor¬ 
mation may possibly W latent at the presebt moment jjgt England, for want 
of a convenient depository, or channel of communication. We differ a place in 
this journal for any Buch memoranda, should they exigtj and with this view, 
chiefly, we publish the queries refeirq^o* 

** QUESTION v 

I. What are the nature and names bf the large divisions, and larger sad smaller sub¬ 
divisions of territory ? ’ <f . f 

3. Whdimay tie the number of tfie villages, on an average, in such divisions and 
subdivisions, and what the amount of* the public reyenue received in the aggregate 
from the villages included therein? ' 

3. Is all land (impenetrable jungles and inaccessibly hill% excepted) included in the 
boundary of some village? 

4. Is land ever found unattached to,a village ? * 

5. Are the boundaries of villages well defined? That is, do dfe boundaries of 

villages constitute the limits of all superior limits 9 * 

6. How is the jurisdiction of the courts defined ? By placing superior divisions 

with their villages under the court, or by naming rivers or other landmarks as the 
boundary? 1 

Noth.— Not apjihcable, of course, to countries under notice gov&tments, 

7. Are the villages surrounded with walls ? 

8. Have they frequently dependent hamlets situated at a distance, but within, the 

known boundary of the lands of the principal villages? ** 

9. What is the nature of the constitution of the township, or village Municipality ? 
How, and by whom, is the Internal management and adminispption conducted ? 

10. Has every village an establishment of servants; such as writer of the accounts, 
watcher, carpenter, blacksmith, washerman, barber, priest? 

II. If they have, how ate their services remunerated? f 

12. Do any of the inhabitants, being cultivators, enjoy any superiorities Or immuni¬ 
ties that other inhabitants, whether cultivators or not, do not possess ? 

10. Have any inhabitants, who are cultivators, any lands Exempted from -public 
revenue, or are they, by custom, entitled to levy any tax or cess in money or kind 
on the other inhabitants bqingcultivaton or not being cultivators ? 

14. Is any considerable portion of the land hftifidatfy imgated by means of largo 
reservoirs (tanks), or by means of water-courses from rivers, or by wells? 

15. What are the kinds of grains chiefly cultivated? 

16. Are the fields of unirrigated land enclose^ with hedges waifs? 

17. Has every field a nan^t? , * 

18. Does every cultivator consider the lwsdlitf cultivates as his dent? 

19. Does the cultivator continue in the poes oMio aof the sune fields «o long 4* lie 
pleases and pays the public revenue thereon) Of^MOi hjf be retfloved, although regular 
in bis payments of the public amassment? t* ' 

20. Do cultivators ever transfer the land they WtoUy occupy to others by sale or gift 
(subject, of course, to the obbgatum under wfemh it is held by the petson desirous of 
transferring it) ? 

21. If the same land is not held year a ftfryear , and from generation to generation, by 
the same family, Itow is the annual or other periodical dtauttraticci and occupation of 
land regulated ? 

8 Q. 2 22. It 
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22. Is the public revenue, payable by the culti^gtor, paid generally in kind or in 
money? 

23. Who collects the revenue from the cultivator, and through how many stages or 
persons docs it pass before it reaches the treasury of the Government from the hands of 
the first payer ? 

24. What portion of the gross produce is estimated to be paid as public revenue by 

the actual cultivator and fir»t payer, in cases where the revenue is customarily payable 
In kind ? * 

25. What portion of the gross payments made by all the cultivators of a village is 
supposed to reach the treasury of Government ? 

26. What is the estimated amount of the charges of collection ? 

27. When Tasceldars and other subordinate agents are employed to collect the public 
revenue, do they ever collect it direct .from each cultivator, or do the cultivators, col¬ 
lectively, of each village contract for a given sum annually ? 14 short, with whom are 
the revenue settlements made ? 

28. Are they made by the collector in his office with each cultivator or payer of 

revenue; or with all, collectively, belonging to one village; or with a few of the leading 
men of each village ; or with one man, as the head j or with any individual who may 
propose to contract for the collection of the revenue of one village, ten villages, or 
fifty villages ? , 

29. Where ancient rejhas, zemindars, jageerdars, or other intermediate agents, tem¬ 
porary or permanent, existed %hen the country ,was ceded to us, how were they dealt 
with ? If eontihued in possession, were they allowed to make their own terms with the 
cultivators ? 

30. What portion of the total revenue, payable by the cultivators, is supposed to bo 
paid by these agents? 

31. Is there any rule for fixing the amount of the public demand on these- inter¬ 
mediate, permanent, or temporary agents; or have the terms on which they held under 
the former government becu confirmed ? 

32. Is there any ancient establishment for the watching of villages, or for watching 
of districts? Is there now, or was there ever, any fund provided for these purposes? 

33. Of what caste are the cultivators generally ? 

34. Do Mohommedans follow the occupation of husbandry to any considerable 
extent, and in any considerable numbers? 

35. Are there any villages of which all the cultivators are Mahommcdans? 

36. Are there any#onsiderable number of cultivators who possess so many as thirty, 
fifty, or one hundred ploughs, and who employ farming servants or slaves in numbers 
in their agricultural occupations? 

37. What is the least, mean, and greatest numbers of ploughs belonging to one 
individual ? 

38. Are the servants employed by cultivators in agricultural labours freemen or 
slaves ? 

39. Is the distinction known between a double and single plough? 

40. Are horses or buffaloes used in the plough ? 

41. Are ploughs ever drawn by nu^c than one pair of oxen ? 

42. Is manure in general use, and of what kind? 

43. Is the drill plough in use ? 

44* Are the rice crops chiefly sown broad-cast, or motp frequently transplanted ? 

Cultivator is used for ryot to prevent .mistakes. The owner of the plough is meant 
by the term cultivator, not the stipendiary driver of it, or the slave of a cultivator? 

Non. —It is suggested th.it all technical terms should be written in the heal dialect and 
ds appropriate character, and that Hindi terms should be mitten in the Nhgari in pre¬ 
ference to the Arabic character. 


*>• 
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LETTER? OF BISHOP HEBER. 

The sentiments of such a man as the late Bishop of Calcutta, expressed in 
the confidence of private correspondence, after some considerable experience 
and local observation, upon those important topics which relate to the moral 
condition of the people of India, must be esteemed of great value, even by 
those who are not prepared to adopt all the views which they disclose. A 
very acceptable gift hhs therefore been conferffeAupon the Anglo-Indian world 
by the publication, in the number of the Quarterly Review which has just 
appeared, of copious extracts from some MS. letters of Bishop Heber, ad¬ 
dressed to “ one of his oldest and mosyntimate friends,*' whilst the lamented 
prelate was prosecuting his extensive joumjes throughout, his vast diocese; 
communicating the relblts of his observations and reflections, touching matters 
connected with his pastoral office, diversified by occasional speculations upon 
subjects of a less serious complexion. 

We conceive it to f>e our duty to Contribute, as much as we can, to dis¬ 
seminate the remarks contained in these interesting letters; and shall, there¬ 
fore, transfer from the Review such passages of the extracts as seem calculated 
to add to our stock of knowledge respecting the actual state of India. 

In a letter dated Barrechar, in Guzernt, March 14, 1895, whilst he'was on 
his journey to Bombay, the Bishop thus writes to ips friend concerning tbo 
condition of the Indian people :■ 

“ Though the greater part of the Company's provinces (except Kumaoon) 
are by no means abundant in objects of natural beauty or curiosity, the pros¬ 
pect offering little else thah an uniform plflin of slovenly cultivation, yet, 
in the character and manners of the people, there is much which may be 
studied with interest and amusement; and in the yet remaining specimen of 
oriental luxury and pomp at Lucknow; in the decayed, but most striking and 
romantic, magnificence of Delhi; and in the Taj-Mahal of Agra (doubtless 
one of the most beautiful buildings in the world), there is almost enough, 
even of themselves, to make it worth a manX while to cross the Atlantic and 
Indian oceans. * 

“ Since then, I have been in countries of a wilder character, comparatively 
seldom trodden by Europeans, exempt during the greater part of their history 
from the Mussulman yoke, and retaining accordingly a great deal of the sim¬ 
plicity of early Hindoo manners, without much of that solemn and pompous 
uniformity which the conquests of thp House of Timur seem to have im¬ 
pressed on all classes ^of their subjects. Yet here there is much which is 
interesting and curious. The people, wbo ’&rc admirably described (though 
I think in too favourable^ colours) by Malcolm, in his Central India, are 
certainly a lively, animated, and warlike race of men, though, chiefly from 
their wretched government, and partly from their still more wretched religion, 
there is hardly any vice, either'of slaves or robbers, tS which they do not 
seem addicted. Yet snch agitate of society is at least curious, and resembles 
more the picture of Abyssinia as given by Bruce, than that of any other coun¬ 
try which I have seen or read ofj while here too there are many wild and 
woody scenes, which, though the’y want the glorious glaciers and peaks of the 
Himmalaya, do not fall short in natural beauty of some of‘tbe loveliest glens 
^which we went through ten years ago in North Wales; and some very remarka¬ 
ble ruins, which, though greatly inferior as works of art to the Mussulman 
remains in Hindoostan Proper, are yet more curious than them, as being more 
different from any thing which an European is accustomed to see or read of. 

“ One 
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“ One fact, indeed, during this journey, has been impressed on my mind very 
forcibly—that the character and situation of the natives of these great countries 
are exceedingly little known, and in many instances grossly misrepresented, not 
only by the English public in general, but by a great proportion of those also 
who, though they have been in India, have taken their views of its population, 
manners, and productions from Calcutta, or at most from Bengal. I bad 
always heard, and fully believed till I came to India, that it was a grievous 
crime, in the opinion of the Bfthmins, to eat the flesh or shed the blood of 
any living creature whatever. I have now myself seen Brahmins of the 
highest caste ent off the heads of goats as a sacrifice to Doorga; and I know, 
from the testimony of Brahmins, as well as from other sources, that not only 
hecatombs of animals are often offered in this manner as a most meritorious 
act (a rajah, about twenty-five years bade, offered sixtyphousand in one fort¬ 
night), but that any person, Brahmins not excepted, eats readily of the flesh 
of whatever has been offered up to one of their divinities; while among 
almost all the other castes, mutton, pork, fish, venison,—any thing but beef 
and fowls,-—are consumed as fCadily as in Europe. Again, I had heard all my 
life of the gentle and timid Hindoos, patient under injuries, servile to their 
superiors, &c. Now, this is doubtless, to a certain extent, true of the Ben¬ 
galese (who, by'tbe wny, are never reckoned among the nations of Ilindoostan 
by those who speak the language of that country), and there are a great many 
people in Calcutta who maintain, that all the natives in India are alike. But 
even in Bengal, gentle as the exterior manners of the people are, there are 
Iurgc districts close to Calcutta, where the work of carding, burning, ravishing, 
murder, and robbery, goes otnns systematically, and in nearly the same 
manner, as in the worst part^pf Ireland; and on entering Hindoostan, properly 
so called, which, in the estimate of the natives, reaches from the llajamahal 
bills to Agra, and from the mountains of itumaoon to Bundelcund, I was struck 
and surprised to find a people equal in stature and strength to the average of 
European nations, despising rice and rice-enters, feeding on wheat and barley- 
bread, exhibiting in their appearance, conversation, and habits of life, a grave, 
a proud, and decidedly a martial character, accustomed universally to the use 
of arms and athletic exercises from their cradles, and preferring, very greatly, 
military service to' any other means of livelihood. This part of their character, 
but in a ruder and wilder form, and debased by much alloy of treachery and 
violence, is conspicuous in the smaller and less good-looking inhabitants of 
Rajapootan and Mai wall; while the mountains and woods, wherever they 
occur, show Bpccimensof a race entirely diflerent from all these, and in a state 
of society scarcely elevated ah£|p the t savt^es of New Holland, or New 
Zealand; and the inhabitants, I am assured, of the Deccan, and of the presi¬ 
dencies of Madras and Bombay, are as different fr&n those which I have seen, 
and from each other, as the French and Portuguese from the Greeks, Germans, 
or Poles. So idle is*it to ascribe uniformity of character to the inhabitants of 
a country so extensive, and subdivided % so man^ almost Impassable tracts of 
mountain and jungle, and so little do the majority of those whom I have seen 
deserve the gentle and imbecile character often assigned to them.......... 

“ I met, not long gince, with a speech bf a leading member of the Scotch 
General assembly, declaring his * conviction that the truths of Christianity 
could not be received by men in so rude a state as the East-Indians, and that it* 
was necessary to give them first a relish for the habits and comforts of civilised 
life before they could embrace the truths of the gospel.* The same slang (for 
it is nothing more) I have seen repeated in divers pamphlets, and even heard 

it 
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it in conversations in Calcutta. Yet, though it it certainly true that the lower 
classes of Indians are miserably poor, and that there are many extensive dis¬ 
tricts where, both among low and high, the laws are very little obeyed, and 
there is a great deal of robbery, oppression, and even ferocity; 1 know no 
part of the population, except the mountain tribes already mentioned, who can 
with any propriety of language be called uncivilized. Of the unpropitious cir¬ 
cumstances which I have mentioned* the former arises from a population con¬ 
tinually pressing on the utmost limits of subs^enop^and which is thus kept up, 
not by any dislike or indifference to a bette#<firt,-<Srj8S;p|'ample clothing,-or more 
numerous ornaments, than now usually fall the peasant's share (for, on the 
contrary, if he has the means, he is bonder of external show'and a respectable 
appearance, than those of his ra^h in^jn&ny nations of Europe); but by the 
foolish superstition, which Cfiristia mty Mv is likely to remove^ which makes 
a parent regard it asninpropitious jpallow*Ma»eon to remain unmarried, and 
which couples together childregL of twelve or fourteen years of age. The 
second has its origin ia the long^ont^ift^ p iisfSrtuneg and intestine wars of 
India, which are as yet too recant (even whejjg their causes have ceased to 
exist) for the agitation which tfiey occasioned to have* entirely sunk into a 
calm. But to say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient in any essen¬ 
tial feature of a civilised peopftfe, is an assertion which I cangcarcely suppose 
to be made by any who KaveHive^ with them. Their mariners arc at least as 
pleasing and courteous as those in the corresponding stations of life among 
ourselves; their houses are l&ger, and, according to their wants and climate, 
to the full as convenient ris ours; their architecture is at leas| as elegant; and 
though the worthy Scotch divine may, doubtless, wish their labourers to be 
clad in hoddin grey, and their gdmry and*¥nerchants to wear powder and 
mottled stockings, like worthy Mr. ——• and tffe other elders of his kirk- 
session, I really do not think that they would gain either in cleanliness, ele¬ 
gance, or comfort, by exchanging aVhite cotton robe for the completcst suit 
of dittos. * 

“ Nor is it true, that, in the mechanic-arts, they are inferior to the general 
run of European nations. Where thffy fall short of us (which is chiefly in 
agricultural implements and the mechanics of common life), they are not, so 
far as I have understand of kaly and the South of France, surpassed in any 
great degree by the people of those countries. Their goldsmiths and weavers 
produce as beautiful fabrics as our own; and it is so fiir from true, that they 
are obstinately wedded to their old patterns/that they show an anxiety to 
imitate our models, and do imitate them very successfully. The ships built 
by native artists at Bombay are notoriousl y g ood as any which sail from Lon¬ 
don or Liverpool- The carriages and gigs wu$fh they Ibpply at Calcutta are as 
handsome, though npt saturable? as those of Long Ac re . In ttyff littlcj town 
of Monghyr, three hundred miles from Calcutta, Fndd pistols, double- 
barrelled guns, and different pieces of cabinet-work, brought down to my 
boat for sale, whioh in outward £agm (for I know no farther), nobody but 
perhaps Mr. —— coulddetect to W of Hindoo origin; and at Delip, in the 
shop of a wealthy native jeweller, I found brdBches, ear-rings, snuff-boxes, 
&c. of the latest models (so far pa I am a judge), and ornamented with French 
devices and mottos. * * 

“ The fact is, that there is a degree of intercourse maintained between this 
* country and Europe, arid a degree of information existing among the people as 
to what passes there, which, considering bow few of them apeak or reach 
Englis h, implies other channels of commnnication besides those which we 

supply, 
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supply, and respecting which I have been aide as yet to obtain *very little 
information. 

“ Among the presents sent last year to the Supreme Government by the little 
atate of Ladak, in Chinese Tartary, aome large sheets of gilt leather, stamped 
.with the Russian eagle, were the most .conspicuous. A traveller, who calls 
himself a Transylvanian, but wh'o is shrewdly suspected of being a Russian 
spy,* was. when I was in Kumaoon, arrested ^by the commandant of one of 
.our fortresses among the i^imm^laya mfo'qn tains; and, after all our'pains to 
exclude foreigners from the^fempedAf the native princes, two chevaliers of the 
Legion of Honour werfe found,, about twelve months ’ago, and are still em¬ 
ployed in casting, cannon, and drilling- soldiers for the Scik Raja, Runjeet 
Singh. * This, you will sn/, is no rtforfe than we should be prepared to expect; 
but you, probably, would not suppose t wha t Lbtdieve ishttle, if at all, known 
in Russia itself,) that there ancielffjhmd still frfequentcd place of Hindoo 
pilgrimage not many miles f&m Moscow ;f or that the secretary of the Cal¬ 
cutta Bible Society received, ten jjjpntjpi agd, an application (by whom trans¬ 
lated 1 do not know, but in tggry tolerable English,) from some priests on the 
shore of the Caspiqp sea, requesting n grant,-Of Armenian bibles. After this, 
you will be the less surprised to learn that the leading events of the late wars 
in Europe (parjjjpularly Buonaparte’s victories)*Were often known, or at least 
rumoured, among 6 the native merchants of Calcutta, before Government re¬ 
ceived any accounts from England; or that the suicide of an English minister 
(with the mistake, indeed, of its being Lord Liverpool instead of the Marquis 
of Londonderry) had become a topic of conversation*in the “ Burra Bazar” 
(the native exclumge), for a fortnight before the arrival of hny intelligence by 
the usual channels. '* * 

“ With subjects thps inqdbitive, and with such opportunities of information, 
it is apparent how little sense there is in thffc doctrine that we must keep the 
natives of Hindoostan in ignorance if we would continue to gpvcrn them. The 
fact is, that they know enough already to da us a great deal of mischief, if 
they should find Jit their interest to qgpke the trial. They are in a fair way, by 
degrees, to acquire still more tfffowledge for themselves; and the question is, 
whether it is n|t the part of wisdom, as well as duty, to superintend and pro¬ 
mote their education whilo it is yet in our power, and supply them with such 
knowledge as will be at once most harmless to ourselves and most useful to 
them. * 

“ In this work the most important part is to give them a better religion. 
Knowing how strougly I feel on this subject, you will not be surprised at my 
placing it foremost. But even J fC hristipnity weaj out of the question, and 
if, when I had whoelcd^away t^rrubbish of the ow pagodas, ,1 had nothing 
better than |imple deism to erect in tlieiri%tead, % should still feel some of 
the anxiety*Which now urges me. It is necessary to seP idolatry, to be fully 
sensible of its mischievous effects on tbe human mind. But of all idolatries 
which I have ever read or heard of, th% religion of the Hindoos, in which I 
haye taken some pains to inform mysellf teullyt app^IrtfVb *ihe the worst, both 
iri "the degrading notions which it gives of the Deityin the endless round of 
its burdensome,ceremonies, which occupy the time and distract the thoughts, 
without either instructing or interesting its votaries; in tbe. filthy acts of un¬ 
it* ^ cleanness 

• This passive refers to Ckuiw (aot Cosmo) de Korns, of whoso history and travels the reader may 
flail aome account In'this journal, vol. xxi. pp. 214 and ”03.—,&/. 

t This fa, we believe,* a mjltake of the writer.— Ed. 
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cleanness tad cruelty not only permitted but enjoined, and inseparably lotus 
woven with those ceremonies j in the system of castes, a system which tends,. 
more than any thing else the devil has yet invested, to destroy the feelings 
of general benevolence, and to make nine-tenths of mankind the hopeless 
slaves of the remainder; and in the total absence of any popular system of 
morals, or any single lesson, which the people at large ever hear, to live 
virtuously and do good to each other* I do not say, indeed, that there are 
not some scattered lessons bf this kind to be Jjpund in their ancient books ; but 
those books are neither accessible to the people at large, nor are these last per - 
mitted to read them; and, in general, all the sins which a Sudra is taughMo 
fear, are,-killing a cow, offending a Brahmin, or neglecting one of the many 
frivolous rites by which their deities ‘are supposed to be conciliated. Ac¬ 
cordingly, though the general aobri afc r of the Hindoos (a virtue which they 
possess in common with most inhti|%hts of yvorm climates) affords a very 
great facility to the maintenance of public order and decorum, I really never 
have met with a race of men whose standard of morality is so .low, who feci 
so little apparent shame in being detected in a falsehood, or so little interest 
in the sufferings of a neighbour not being of their own caste or family; whose 
ordinary and familiar conversation is so licentious; or, in the wilder and more 
lawless districts, who shed blood with so little repugnance. The good quali¬ 
ties which there arc among them (and, thank God 1 there is a great deal of 
good among them still) are, in no instance that I am aware of, connected 
with, or arising out of, their religion, since it is in no instance to good deeds 
or virtuous habits of life that the future rewards ip which they believe are pro¬ 
mised. Their bravery, their fidelity to their employers, their temperance, and 
(wherever these arc found)-thcir humanity and'gentleoeas of disposition, appear 
to arise exclusively from a natural happy tempersmenti from an honourable 
pride in their own renown, and the renown of their ancestors; and from the 
goodness of God, who seems unwilling that bis imago should be entirely 
defaced even in the midst of the grossest error. The Mussulmans have a far 
better creed; and though they seldom either like the English or are liked by 
them, I am inclined to think, are, on the whole, a better people. Yet, even 
with them, the forms of their worship have a natural tendency to make men 
hypocrites; and the overweening contempt with which they arc inspired for all 
the world beside, the degradation of their women by the system of polygamy, 
and the detestable crimes, which, owing to this degradation, are almost uni* 
versal, are such as, even if I had no ulterior hope, would make me anxious to 
attract them to a better or more harmless system. In this work, thank God, 
in those parts of India which I have jaunted, a beginning has been made, and 
a degree of success obtained, at least commmhiurate to the few years during 
which our missionaries have laboured; and it is still^oing on, in Ihe beat and 
safest vwy, at th* work of private persons alone t and although not forbidden, in 
no degree encouraged, by government.** 

The concluding .sen timent shows thei/o»ndnesa and discretion of the bishop's 
opinions regarding;#)* important work of conversion in India. We now add 
another extract, from the same letter, concerning the architectural,^kid and 
ancient monuments of the Hindus: ' * 

“ I had mysqjf (says he) heard much of these before I set out, and bad met 
with many persons, both in Europe and at^Calcutta (where nothing of the kind 
exists), who spoke of the present natives of India as a degenerate race, whose 
inability to rear such splendid piles was a proof that these last, belong tp a 
remote antiquity. I have seen, however, enough to convince me both t|at 
Asiatic Joum. Vol. XXIII. No. 136. 3 R the 
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the Indian masons and architects of the present day only want patrons 
sufficiently wealthy or sufficiently zealous to do all which their fathers hove 
done, and that there are very few structures here which can, on any satisfac- 
tory grounds, be referred to a date so early as the greater part of our own 
cathedrals. Often, in Upper Hindoostan, and still more frequently in Raja- 
pootnn and Malwah, I have met with new and unfinished shrines, cisterns, 
and ghfits, as beautifully carved and as well proportioned as the best of those 
of an earlier day. And though there are many buildings and ruins which 
exhibit a most venerable appearance, there are many causes in this country 
'which give this appearance prematurely. In the first instance we ourselves 
have a complex impression made on us by the sight of edifices so distant from 
our own country, and so unlike whatever we have seen there. We multiply, 
as it were, the geographical and moral distance into the chronological, and can 
hardly persuade ourselves .that we ore contemporaries with an object so far 
removed in every other respect* Besides this, however, the firmest masonry 
in these climates is sorely tried by the alternate influence of a pulverizing sun, 
and a continued three months’ rain. The wild fig-tree ( peepul or ficus religiosa ), 
which no Hindoo can root out, or even lop, without a deadly sin, soon sows 
its seeds and fixes its roots in the joints of the arching, and being of rapid 
growth, at the same time, and in a very few years, increases its picturesque and 
antique appearance, and secures its eventual destruction. JLastly, no man in 
this country repairs or completes what his father has begun, preferring to begin 
something else by which his own name may be remembered. Accordingly, at 
Dacca are many fine ruins, which at first impressed me with a great idea of 
their qge. Yet Dacca is a modern city, founded, or at least raised from in¬ 
significance, under Shah Gehanghirc, in A.D. 1608; and the tradition of the 
pince is, that these fitfe buildings were erected by European architects in the 
service of the then governor. At Benares, the principal temple has an ap¬ 
pearance so venerable, that one might suppose it to have stood unaltered ever 
since the Treta Yug, and that Menu and Capila had performed austerities 
within its preempt. Yet it is historically certain that all the Hindoo temples 
of consequence intffenares were pulled down by Aurungzebe, the contemporary 
of Charles the Second, and that the present structure must have been raised 
since that time. The observatories of Benares, Delhi, and Jagepoor, I heard 
spoken of in the carelessness of conversation, not only as extremely curious 
in themselves (which they certainly arc); but as monuments of the ancient 
science of the Hindoos. All three, however, are known to be the work of 
the Rajah Jye Singh, who died in 1742 1 

“ A remote antiquity is, with better reason, claimed for some idols of 
black stone, and elegant columns of the same material, which have been col¬ 
lected in different parts of the districts of Rotas, Bulnem, &c.—These belong 
to the religion of a sect (the Boodhists) of which no remains are now found 
in those provinces. But I have myself seen images exactly similar in the 
newly-erected temples of the Jains, a sect of Boodhists, still wealthy and 
numerous in Guzerat, Rajapootan, and Malwah; and in a country where 
there is literally no history, it is impossible to say how long since, or how 
lately, they may have lost their ground in the more eastern parts of Gundwana. 

“ In the wilds which I have lately,been traversing, at Chittore Ghur more 
particularly, there are some very beautiful buildings, of which the date was 
obviously assigned at random, and which might be five hundred or one thou¬ 
sand, or a hundred-and-fifty years old, for all their present guardians know 
about the matter. But it must be always borne in mind that one thousand 

years 
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years are just as easily said as ten, and that in the mouth of a Cicerone they 
are sometimes thought to sound rather better. 

“ The oldest things which I have seen, of which the date could he nt all 
ascertained, are some detached blocks of marble, with inscriptions, but of no 
appalling remoteness; and two remarkable pillars of black mixed metal, in a 
Patan forest near Delhi, and at Cuttab-Minar in the same neighbourhood; 
both covered with inscriptions, which imjrody can now read, but both mentioned 
in Mussulman* history as in their present situation at the time when “ the be¬ 
lievers ’* conquered Delhi, about A.D. 1000. But what is this to the date of 
the Parthenon ? Or how little can these trifling relics bear a comparison with 
the works of Greece and Egypt! 

“ Eilora and Elephanta I have not yet seen. I can believe all which is said 
of their size and magnificence; but^they are without date or inscription: they 
are, I understand, not mentioned, even incidentally, in any Sanscrit MS. 
Their images. See. are the s$me with those nOw worshipped iif every part of 
India, and there have been many rajahs and wealthy individuals in every age 
of Indian history who have possessed the means of carving a huge stone-quarry 
into a cathedral. To our cathedrals, .after all, they arc, I understand, very 
inferior in, size. All which can be known is, that Elephanta must probably 
have been begun (whether it was over finished seems very doubtful) before the 
arrival of the Portuguese at Bombay ; and that Eliora may reasonably be con¬ 
cluded to have been erected in a time of peace under a Hindoo prince, and 
therefore either before tbc first Afghan conquest, or subsequently, during the 
recovered independence of that part of Cnndeish and the Deccan. This is no 
great matter certainly, and it may be older; but all I say is, that wc have no 
reason to conclude it is so, and the impression on m^mind decidedly accords 
with Mill—that the Hindoos, after all, though they Have doubtless existed 
from very great antiquity as an industrious and civilized people, had made no 
great progress in the arts, and took all their notions of magnificence from the 
models furnished by their Mahometan conquerors.” v 

Another passage in the same letter shews the groundlesSflfls of the murmurs 
and censures vented against the administration of Lord ^flnherst in regard to 
the Burmese war. We pass by this as supererogatory. 

In a letter dated from Trichinopoly, 1st April 1826 (two days only before 
his death), the Bishop writes an interesting account of the character of the 
Eajah of Tanjore, a Hindu prince deeply imbued with European literature,— 
the writer of English poetry !—and of his tutor, the celebrated Schwartz; the 
latter we subjoin, since it contains information ns to the number of Christian 
converts in the south of India, which we rejoice to receive upon the warrant 
of such authority as that of Bishop Heber: 

“ Of Schwartz and his fifty years’ labour among the heathen, the extra¬ 
ordinary influence and popularity which he acquired, both with Mussulmans, 
Hindoos, arid contending European governments, I need give you mo account, 
except that my idea of him has been raised since I came into the south of 
India. I used to suspect that, with many admirable qualities, there was too 
great a mixture of intrigue in his character, that he was too much of a political 
prophet, and that : fibe veneratioff which the heathen paid, and Btill pay him 
(and which, indeed, alnfofet regards him4fe a superior being, putting crowns and 
burning lights before hid statue), was ptfrehased by some unwarrantable com¬ 
promise with their prejudices. I find I was quite mistaken, lie was really 
one of the most active and fearless (as he was one of the most successful) * 
missionaries who have appeared since the Apostles. To say that he was dis- 

3 R 2 interested 
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interested in regard to money is nothing; he wae perfectly careless of power, 
and renown never seemed to affect him even so far as to induce an outward 
show of humility. His temper was perfectly simple, open, and cheerful; and 
in his political negotiations (employments which he never sought, but which 
fell in his way) he never pretended to impartiality, but acted as the avowed, 
though certainly the successful and judicious, agent of the orphan prince 
intrusted to his cafe, and from attempjgng whose conversion to Christianity he 
seems to have abstained, from a feeling -of honour. His other converts were 
between six and seven thousand, besides those which his predecessors and 
companions in the cause had brought over. The number is gradually increasing, 
and there are now in the south of India about two hundred Protestant congre¬ 
gations, the humbere of which have been sometimes vaguely stated at forty 
thousand. I doubt whether they reach fifteen thousand; but even this, all 
things considered, is a great number. The Roman Catholics arc considerably 
more numerous, but belong to a lower caste of Indians (for even these Chris¬ 
tians retain many prejudices of caste), and in point of knowledge and morality, 
are said to be extremely inferior. 

“ TheBrahrains, being limited to voluntary votaries, have now often very 
hard work to speed the ponderous wheels of Suon and Bali through the deep 
lanes of this fertile country. This is, however, still the most favoured land 
of Brahnunism, and the temples are larger and more beautiful than any which 
I have seen in Northern India. They arc also decidedly older; but as to 
their very remote age, I am still incredulous.” 

In the sketch we gave of the history of the departed bishop, vol. xxii, 
p. 380, owing to hasty accumulation and arrangement of materials, one or two 
trifling mistakes were committed, which wc take this opportunity of rectifying. 

Bishop Hcbcr was born, not in 1784, but on the 21st April 1783. He was 
entered of Brasenose College, Oxford, in 1800, and was elected a fellow of 
All-Souls about 1810. It was in 1805, when he was twenty-two years of age, 
that lie accompanied' Mr. Thornton to Russia, from whence he returned in 
1807; soon after which he entered holy orders. We were led into our 
mistake by supposing that the travels of Mr. Hebcr preceded those of Or. 
Clarke, in w^ose book are contained the valuable remarks from Mr. Heber’S 
journal. Or. Clarke’s travels were not published till several years after they 
were performed. 

We were not aware at the time of writing our sketch, that the bishop 
married the daughter of Dr. Shipley, late Dean of St. Asaph, a relation of 
Lord Cotnbermere; and that, besides his widow, he left two children, to seek 
such consolation as can be found for their irreparable loss in devout submission 
to the will of Providence, and in the affectionate and universal demonstrations 
of esteem which his worth has excited. 
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EDUCATION OP CADETS. 

MERITS OF SB. GILCHRIST. 

To the Editor of ike Asiatic Journal. » 

Sir : I was much gratified to observe in your journal for this month, the 
kind, yet judicious terms in which you have editorially spoken of one of the 
most eminent oriental scholars of the, present age. It may be affirmed (hat 
the exercise of a similar discretion and moderation on the part of some public 
functionaries of a former day, when it was in their power to have acted to¬ 
wards him with grace and justice, would have been followed by results tbe very 
reverse of those with which wo are familiar. Whether the axiom be universally 
received, it is nevertheless one which is continually manifest, that h sense of 
individual wrongs, accompanied by gratuitous unkindness or incivility, sharpens 
men's vision in behalf of others, and renders it more microscopic than it 
would, under more favourable circumstances, ever have been. 

It cannot be forgotten, that to the zeal, perseverance, and acumen of Dr. 
Gilchrist,' are to be ascribed the coherent form and substance, and the more 
general cultivation than in former times, of the most prevalent language in 
India— Hindoostancc. No declamation can deprive him of the signal, merit of 
having constructed one of the most consistent grammars in existence, from 
materials the most unpromising and heterogeneous; and I conceive it will be 
admitted that no man living could'attempt to compete with him, cither in 
colloquial exercises, or the more abstruse and difficult points of that language. 
There may be, and indeed is, a variety of opinions as to his system 'of com¬ 
municating it and Persian in Roman characters; but it should be borne in 
mind, that the substitution was designed to facilitate the acquisition of first 
principles, and with them an accuracy of pronunciation, which would in vain 
be attempted with cither of the characters, where, for instance, they must be 
often merely guessed at, without a certainty of being right, when far advanced, 
and indeed almost proficient: the different sounds attached to I (ulif) and j 
(wao) ana examples. I could cite proofs, more than sufficient, that those 
objects were, bona-fide, uniformly accomplished by Dr. Gilchrist, in a degree 
far surpassing that effected by any other system; atRR while much could thereby 
be accomplished in a short space, it is well known to those who attended Dr. 
Gilchrist's lectures, that when <so far well-grounded, reading in the Arabic and 
Nagree characters immediately followed, and subsequently the pursuit of 
Persian, and the rudiments of Arabic. 

As a matter of truth and justice I have stated so much; and I have been the 
more prompted to do so, from observing that, since the learned Doctor has 
taken a public and prominent part at the India House, some conceive them¬ 
selves at liberty to treat him in a way very different from what he really merits. 
Sarcasm and vituperation are never argumentative, and -l believe very rarely 
convincing. The good judgment and distinguished talents of Mr. Atkinson, 
the former editor of the Calcutta Government Gazette, would, I apprehend, 
have been very differently exercised from those of his successor; and in con¬ 
tradistinction to his opinions, and those of the editor of the Bombay Courier, 
I could adduce facts more than there is space for. I received a letter from a 
native, about twelve years since, while with an army of about 5,000 men on 
service, and being then unable to peruse it, I had to inquire who could supply 
my deficiency, and in the extent of that army I could only learn of two officers 

so 
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so qualified; one of them become afterwards a professor in Fort William 
College, and the other equally distinguished in a different department. Now, 
contrasting the paucity of officers acquainted with native languages in that 
not distant time, with the number of young officers more or less acquainted 
with Hindoostance, Persian, and Arabic, in a regiment or a small force, now* 
a*days, let individuals say from whence they derived their knowledge or taBte, 
or their value for them. 

Sir Thomas Munro is a great authority on every question relating to the 
welfare of India, and I would not, as a much younger mah, oppose to his 
opinion any judgment of mine alone ; but it so happens that I can quote the 
judgment of a late distinguished Commander-in-chief of that presidency, as 
to studying in England. 4 A cadet accompanied me out a few years since, 
and as he was nearly related to Sir Alexander Campbell, he waited upon him, 
on his arriyal, and his observation was remarkable“ I hope you have studied 
Hindoostance, for nothing can be done without it.” I need not here state that, 
even in the Madras presidency, that dialect is the military one, almost ex¬ 
clusively. A friend of mine, whose parents resided in London, studied nearly 
two years under Dr. Gilchrist, before a promised cadetship was obtained. I 
saw him much on his arrival in India, and can truly state, he not only was 
better versed in the principles of the Hindoostance language than most young 
men usually are in their own, but also read with facility the native newspapers, 
and could converse with precision on all ordinary topics with a native. 

I must not trespass on your well-filled columns too largely, and I shall 
close by mentioning a circumstance which tends to confirm the estimation in 
which Dr. Gilchrist’s rulcB and principles are held. The late Col. Taylor, 
Professor of Hindoostance, &c. in the College of Fort William, told me, in 
answer to a question, that although they did not use Dr. Gilchrist’s works in 
the college, they were entirely governed by his principles in the bpoks used 
for Hindoostance. This, from a professor, and the author of a dictionary of 
that language, as well as other works, is a testimony, I conceive, of no small 
value; more particularly as students in the college arrived injihe possession of 
more or less of the principles acquired in England. 

^ I am, Sir, Your’s, &c. * 

Amicus Vkritatis. 

March lZth, 1827. 


THE DEW. 

Prom the SuktikAmamritA . 

Like virtue in a woman lost to shame; 

Like the light cloud that dims the chastest fame; 
Like harlots’ love, or levity in brides; 

Like joy in hearts where wickedness abides; 
Like marriagc-broils’whcre true affection ties * 
So short-lived is the Dew,—when bfrrn it dies. 
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THE BOMBAY PRESS. 

Our last number, in which we adverted to the unaccountable series of 
hostilities between the Bench of Bombay and other parties, had scarcely 
issued from the press, when the particulars of another occurrence reached us, 
not less remarkable than any of those to which we alluded. 

In pp. 392 et teq. will be found a report of some curious proceedings in 
the Supreme Court of Bombay, on an indictment for libel, preferred by the 
Rev. Mr. Davies against Capt. Miller, which the grand jury twice ignored. The 
editor of the Bombay Courier (the official journal) having been reproached, by 
certain Calcutta newspapers, with omitting, from improper motives, a report 
of the proceedings in the Supreme Court of Bombay respecting the regulations 
for the press,* departed, on the occasion of the proceedings in the case above- 
mentioned, from his customary rule of silence, and inserted a report, which, 
it appears, was furnished by one of the grand jury. 

Assured, as no doubt the editor felt himself, of having secured an accurate 
statement of what passed, and of not violating the express instructions given 
him (he says) by the proprietors of the paper, that “ nothing should be inserted 
that was likely to give offence to the Supreme Court,” he must have been 
mightily surprised to find thrift, with all his caution, he trod upon the verge of ruin. 

On the 16th Septcmber^jos soon ns the judges. Sir Edward West and Sir 
C. Chambers—(Sir R. llice being absent from the presidency)—had taken their 
scats, the former adverted to the report in the unfortunate Courier. 

We have before us two accounts what fell frdm the judges on this 
occasion: one of the reports appears to have been furnished by the court itself, 
to the Bombay Gazette (a paper hostile to the Courier and to the government 
party); the other report was transmitted to, and published in, the Bengal 
llurkaru , the editor of which paper states that he received it from a Bombay 
correspondent, who assured him that it was a correct report of what occurred. 

Wc shall first insert the judges' report, which is prefaced in the Bombay 
Gazette ,—the paper wc again observe opposed to the Courier, and the vehicle 
chosen by the jtffiges (if we correctly understand what follows)—by these 
remarks 

u In publishing, as we now do, the observations of the honourable the 
judges in the Supreme Court on Saturday last, wc fe$I bound publicly to avow 
the practical difficulty we have experienced, notwithstanding the skill and 
assiduity of our reporters, in obtaining on the present, and indeed on former 
occasions also, satisfactory reports (i. e. to all parties) of the proceedings in 
court. The present may be considered as coming from the most authentic 
sourcesj but wc must at the same time candidly acknowledge, that it does not 
coincide in all respects with that received from our reporters .” ' 

Supreme Court, Saturday, Sept. 16th. —The chief justice, upon taking his scat, ob¬ 
served, that be held In his hand the government newspaper, the Courier, in which he 
was sorry to observe a very gross misstatement of the proceedings of the court. The 
account of what had passed in court at the sessions, with respect to the bill against 
Capt. Miller for m libel, was* foil of errors; but particularly his (the chief justice’s) 
address to the grand jury on th^f last presentment. He was made to soy, “ that there 

was 

* Theeditor of the Bornb&y Courier, in justifying himself against the charge of omitting this report 
at the direction of the government' (which he distinctly denies), alleges the difficulty of publishing a 
perfectly saturate report, such as would not give " the slightest offence ’’ to the Judges, and the appre¬ 
hensions arising from "recent occurrences fresh in the editor’s recollection/* ss the grounds for omitting 
the account of those proceedings. 
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was nothing irregular in the prosecutor adopting proceedings against them (the grand 
jury), If he thought there was any misconduct on their part." Again, ** that they were 
not punishable udder the circumstances whereas be had repeated, again and again, 
that no proceeding could be had against the grand jury; but that though a party trho 
supposed himself aggrieved could not proceed against them, or question their conduct 
tot the purpose of criminating them, he might question it incidentally and collaterally, 
for the purpose of obtaining justice for himselft and might make the supposed mia- 
<* o nd wet of the grand jury in throwing out a bill, the ground for a motion for a crimi¬ 
nal information, in the same matter os appeared by the several precedents produced 
from the Crown Office upon the debate in the House of Commons on Mr. Plunkett's 
(attorney-general for Ireland) having filed a criming! information after a kill had been 
thrown out. The chief justice said -this misstatement might possibly be the vault <f 
mistake; and he should have been more inclined to think so, had it not been for a very 
improjKir paragraph in another part of the same paper; he said he alivded to the article 
containing an extract from Mr. Mill. Ilia lordship also observed, that there had been 
mistakes in the account which the Gazette had given of the same proceedings; but that 
It was clear, from the introduction to the report, that these were mere mistakes, and not 
wilful misstatements. His lordship concluded by saying, that he intended this merely 
as a warning, that if this was intended ns a commencement of misrepresentation of the 
court’s'proceedings, the court would at least fine the editor and prnjtrictors, be they who 
they might, to such extent as ought be necessary to prevent a repetition of such practice. 

Sir Charles Chambers. ’** I am sure I do not wish to add any thing in the way of 
vituperation or consure to what has fallen from the chief justice; but I wish to lake 
tills opportunity of explaining the part of the report Which relates to me. I think it 
not correct; and to shew how incorrect it is, I will poiqt out a part of the lost speech 
attributed to me. T am made to say, that I thought that a criminal information might 
be moved for after tiroll bad been ignore^. * Now, as far as I can recollect, and 1 think 
I am gjretty accurate, I did not mention a word about a criminal information. What 
I said was, that after a bill bid been ignored by one grand jury, it might he presented 
to any dumber of successive grand juries; and my inference from that was, that neither 
Mr. Crahmn nor his client could jpe considered as guilty of any offence jwfanv, by im¬ 
peaching the finding of the present grand jury : and the whole of,this argument has 
been omitted. I could also point out other inaccuracies: but with reference to the 
report, it ought to be considered, first, that it was a partial report—a professedly partial 
report, and tlmt by a grand juryman, a party highly interested; sMl, secondly, that the 
report is by a person who is not a lawyer. 1 believe, moreover, that the place from 
which I am in the habit of addressing the grand jury is so distant, that it is very 
possible that they hear in.djj^nctly what I say, and receive, consequently, impressions 
which T do not wish to convey." 

* 

The above report was not inserted in the Gazette till four days after the 
remarks were delivered. We now add the report from the Hurkaru of what 
fell from Sir E. West, in which will be observed some remarkable peculiarities, 
showing a wilful misrepresentation somewhere: 

The Chief Justice.— 1 * I think it necessary to take public notice of a gross misstate¬ 
ment that appears in the government paper of to-day (the Courier ) oj^what l: said to the 
grand jury at the lost sessions. I call it the government paper, because that,government 
resolution at the head of (he paper proves it j and I have to say, that If tins is to be the 
commencement of a course of proceeding, and these misrepresentations of the court's 
proceedings are intended to bo persisted in, I wit! pt$f hh the editor and the jmprietors, 
both by fine and bnplitenment, now that we have the means in our power of finding out 
who they are. I am made to say, in this report of a grand juryman, what, it ia im- 
poasibla any judge could have betrayed such gross ignorance of tin law as to have aaid. 

I never stated, as the report would seem to imply, that'proceedings could be adopted 
■JCipst a grand jury for ngiscopduct in the discharge of tbeirriuty. What I said to the 
grand jury was this:—* You, gentlemen, are by law exempted, your an not amenable 
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The chief discrepancy between the two reports just inserted, consists in the 
omission in the former of the threat implied in the words—** If the whole of 
what Mr. Mill hss written about judges and law had been inserted, I know where 
the editor of that paper would be now, or in a day or two at leastexpressions 
which indicate such a total Wbnt of judicial propriety, that wdjjjpust be sceptical 
on this point. It is observable, however, that is the other report, the chief 
justice intimates that he would t at katt, fine the editors and proprietors to* 
Hitch ail extent ns might be necessary. 

We forbear to quote any of the remarks made upon tlus occasion by a certain 
portion of the Calcutta press, whose cxdltations at the late'* liberal opinions” 
of the Bonibay bench have been suddenly checked; nor shall we speculate 
upon the revulsion o£ feeling which those persons will undergo iu this country 
who have .been eulogizing “ the King of* England’s most upright and learned 
chief justice und his Majesty’s other judges of Bombay,” "upon the supposition, 
no doubt/ that those functionaries were hostile to arbitrary power in the 
abstract, and would biyis unwilling to exercise a 1 control over the press, by 
Jining to an unlimited extent, without intervention of jury, as to invest the 
Govern)(pent with thut '*<lditional«chcck upon liedntiouq publication, which a 
Privy Council has approved for another, part of India,. It the report in the 
Hurkaru were coffect (dftich, out ot regard loathe characters of the judges, 
yve are bound to doubt), wc shouhl^ndecchjSe tem^fed to contrast the threat 
conveyed In the commencement of Sir EMvest’s remarks with the following 
opinion of ^ Justice Chambers, when th<rf>ress initiations were rejected: * 

* It may be said, that the p^wsr of sending$rftish subjects home extends to 
those residing!" tbo presidencies as weft Us to others ?but it must be remarked, 
that tfcfs poster, as it has bean'exercised offef the pr£s£> has probably never 
been 8^ the contemplatioif of Hie Legislature at pH,” * 

We are very unwilling to prolong a topic ||ke tfifsj, which is far (rom being 
pleasing wto Have thd subject, therefore,* with Hhe hope WSt the bad , 
fpirit, Which seems tg exist atlhy little island of Bonri^y, wrirBpeedily subside. 

The Bengal Hurkaru spqpks of a prevailing rumour which explains the 
mutual bickerings at Bombay, namely, that'two separate interests at that 
presidency have each a paper a little under its control. If this be the fact, 
Cod forbid that the ju^es should be one of these parties: but we could not 
believe this, even i f it wteg directly asgprtcd. J 
We cannot? forroar alemark upon the disadvantageous situation in which 
the press of Bombay is plac&l by the rejection of the lately offered Regulations. 
By tltein adoption an editor who fttfenddR, in the opinion of the government, 
could have been punished by the ^suppression of Iris paper; t^U^now, by the 
interposition of the " King of England’s mdfct upright and 1 darned chief justice 
and his Majesty’s other judges,” the poor editor Will be transmitted: a penalty 
beyond all comparison more severe than thoother; yet t^e Jjmpch (though of 
opinion that the Legislature never contdfnplatcil such js«pov^ oyeiv&e press,) ' 
is content it should be exercised, ^nd has been the cause of.its exertion by the 
government in the only case winch has happened. Sir much, for .the merit 
of defending *Uio editors from “ slAcklcs^fwi^ed so undeservedly to the 
Supreme Court! ' * 


* S'W. 
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THE BRAHMAPUTRA RIVER. 

Tub followiogvcry interesting nod important addition# to the particulars 
respecting the jMurce of this river given in our 4 wo last volumes,* appear in 
tlie GopemmenF&azeitc of Calcutta. , 


The supposed source of the Brahmaputra bus been visited, aq<l Captaiu 
Bedford, of the Survey Department, is the first European who baa penetrated 
to the Brahma Kund, the reservoir in which, according t6 Hindu: legend, the 
infant river-God, *the son of Brahma, \yaa» f cradled. The Kund, however, is 
not the source of the river, dhd is situated on thjs side of the hills, near 
the opening through which the streum - issues. The riyer, within the first 
range of the iylls, flows from the south-east, but from what point precisely is 
yet to be ascertained.-)- - v v 

:-*. - -.'V * 

The following is the vpyage* up the BrahmoputrflRo which we referred, 
and which is' ofthigh geographical interest,* on various accounts. The course 
of the river is (dtogetlier a novelty, aijd the supposed source, tha Brahma 
Kund, is now for the first time th&' subject of European testimony. The 
source of the river within the biU^gs no longer ^doubtful, and it does not risp 
from the sacred reservoir Wc tim not satisfied, however, that the Brahma 
Kund here described is the gennftie Kund. Thp legendary arrant of this 
spot, which is to be'found in great detail in tjie KaUka Puran, specifies e vast 
number of remarkable ranks and mqttfltuins itrthe vicinity^.of*whi^l the fol¬ 
lowing narrative presents no trade. We shotild have expected some shfine of 
the goddess Kamukhyd at this place, in addition -to those she has in other parts 
of Asam, of which she is the tutelar}' deity. That the natives consider the 
Brahma now visited,”to lie the sacred pool, ig&o^doq]j>t correct, but 

Asam ceased fas; so many centuries to be Hindu, that the legendary fables of 
the faith are, like its practices, forgotten. * j '' 

The route followed on this occasion commenced at tjie Kundil Mukh, and 
proceeded along the. main stream of the Brahmaputra: on the 3d and 4th of 
March, the Balijan, Now Dihing, and ,Tenga Panee rivulets, were passed, and 
a portion of the river was now^ entered, running east from Sadiya, which is 
yet a blank upoj^the latest maps. The' f Brahmaputi4 f 'altho(%h of considerable 
breadth and depth in some places, is hence constantly broken by rocks, 
separated into 'different small branefy^s by islands of various extent, and tra¬ 
versed by abrupt and numerous falls. The water is io general beautifully 
clear; but becomes turbid after rain, which even in the month of March, is 
frequent and heavy. After every shower, the river rises and rushes down 
with an accelerated impetuosity, which it is difficult to stem: several of the 
boats inike excursion to whit -, we^odvert, were sunk, and soroq of the 
people’itefes^. >tm«5ment danger of such a catastrophe was an *every-day 
occurrence. t 

' On the 10th of MaftSb, tb^oat'se purged left the malp'stream, and pro¬ 
ceeded up the Sjukato, a detpbed branch on the right bank of the Bra^pig* 
putra, and, like that, interacted by rapids, and endlessly subdivided by hdeto 
and rocks. No signs of life were 'observable in this part of the journey, and 
although the banks were havered with (hide forests, but few birds Or beasts 
disturbed their solitude. "'The Suk&to forms with the Brahmaputra, or Bor 

Lobit 

t Cal. Crop. Cws. Sept. It. 
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Lobit, an extensive island, the greater part of which is impenetrable forest; 
but there is one village on it; of some extent, named Chafca, inhabited by 
Mismees, who are of more peaceable habtaftbon the mountaia tribe of |he 
sameappeHation. In dress, ornaments, and features, they do not differ ma-, 
terially from' the'Mismees oh the Dipiing, Their arms wriflfehe dhao, bdwe 
and arrows, and spears, and one man had a powerful cross-bow, with a piece 
of ivory neatly inlaid above the trigger., JEheir travelling bags, covered with 
the strong fibres of tbeSaWa trtee, resembling very coarse hair, completed thrive 
marching apparatus.. They, are not very choice in their diet, and the musk 
beetle is an Article of their food <ft very common use. This.insect is found in 
great numbers-along the Brahmaputra and it»<branches; it lurks in the day 
under stones end rocks, and takes wing chiefly-at night; the smell is very 
powerful and offensive. The Mismees merely reject the head, and then dress 
the insect with their vegetable viands. 

After a tediouryraage of eighteen days, during which nearly forty rapids were 
passed, the rourao$»ts|g|sd on the 28th March to the Bor Lohft, or Brahma¬ 
putra. The Sukato open* above a rapid in the main stream, which is pronounced 
by the natives'impracticable, and it has every appearance of being so. At this 
point the river, now confined to a single branch, takes a northerly direction, and 
passes under tjie first range of hills. It runs in one part close below a perpen- - 
dicular cliff of this range,from sixty to eight^jrorda high, and covered with soil and 
forest. The current at this point is strong, and its volume considerable; large 
rocks project from four to'six feet above the current, which have evidently 
been rolled down from a distance, as the hills near at hand, from two hundred 
and fifty ft four hundred feet high, are composed of earth and small stones. 
The banks are every where clothed with forest, in which the dhok or kinsuka 
(butea frondom) is conspicuous. This tree, along the upper part of the 
Brahmaputra, grows to the height of fifty or sixty feet, and its dusters of 
scarlet flowers, contrasted with the large white and fragrant blossoms of the 
koleea creeper, form a rich-ornament of the scenery. Th«f left bank of the 
river, below whrie it issues from the hills, is composed of loose granite blocks; 
occasionally resting on felspar, partially decomposed; the strata are in some 
places horizontal, but in others they are much broken, as if undermined and 
fallen into the stream. In a dry stone bed was observed a large detached 
block, twenty-five feet long, eighteen high, and nearly the seme breadth. 
It is difficult to conceive by what means so ponderous a body could have been, 
precipitated into its present position. There areseveral other large rocks 
immediately below where the Lobit issues from theiiills,by which it is separated 
into several smalt channels; hut at the poinfe where.these unite, its general 
breadth is two hundred feet, and it flows with gr&t force and .volume^ * The 
course of the riyer behind the first range is concealed from view by a projecting 
rock jetting into the liver, beneath which it rushes as from a fell, v^ith much 
foam and noise. Behind this, the river is said to be lime frqm rapid*, and to 
flbw quiqtiy along a gentle slope, which retort is confirmed by the' - shriving 
outline of the distant bills, Tbc river is also said to change its course behind 
the first range, and to flow from thersouth-east under some small hills, beypnd 
which a higher range appears, with the.snq^y ngnintains in the distance. 

After some ineffectual attempts to open & passage to the supposed head, of 
the river, the Deo Papee, or fyaluia Kund (the *kdivine water/' or “ wrilnf 
Brahma”), which it was knotfb was not remote, and after some unsuccessful 
efforts to reach the villages, the smoke of ’wktefi was perceptible on ms 
rt^bbouriug hills, a communication was pt last effected with the Mismees of 
' ' ' ''*• •- # DiUee, 



ip#' 

Pttlee, avillageabositd dgy’s journey from the led bank, a* weBaswith tb« 
Gaum, -or Hkln, die Apndwna*. oftboBrahroa Ku#d-riUage, in whose com* 
jmap f visit was paid to the rwAveirOo the 4th o£ April. Tins celebrated 
ramvmt is on theddfebank of the river i it^ isforraqdbya projecting rock* 
which rang upmftriVer nearly parallel to,4he b*ii, f. d forma a good sized 
pod, that reccntea Iwoor. three small riUai from the hilig immediatdy abase it. 
When seen from cite land aide, ty^hichit ig'• qppKmcbed,, lira rwflfhag much, 
theappearircegl an old Gothic ruip, and#cbaim iigiftii balf.waywp, which 
resembles amoved window, ismts the rimilitude. AjjpHip.foot ofthe rock in 
arUdeatonwseal; the ascent is narrow, asd^bhoked with jungLo«* hftl&wayMpt 
w another hUd of seat, ha a niche or fissure,^ where afferissggiOy* seode; etttl 
higher^ up, from 41 tabular ledge of the rode, a fine view is obtained «f the 
Kund, the river, and the neighbouring hilig: access, to the wiatshit, which re 4 , 
sembles Gothic pinnacles and spires, is utterly impracticable: the summit is 
called the Deo Baree, or dwelling of the Deity. From the desceatt 

leads across a%ind of glen, in the bottom of which- ifjtfjfittimrge reservoir, to, 
the opposite main land, in Ihe ascent of which is a small reservoir about three 
feet in diameterf"which is fed by a rill of beautifully clear water, and then, 
pours its surplus into its more extensive neighbour tyclow. The huge Kand is.; 
about seventy feet long, by thirty feet wide. Besides Brahma $und and Deo. 
Pane% the place is also termed Pufbut Kathar, iu allusion f to thg legend of: 
Parasurama having opened a passage for the Brahmaputra, through the hilig,- 
with a blow of his kat’har,or axe. The offerings made at this holy spot are. 
very miscellaneous, and many of thetg very incompatible with the .ordinary; 
Hindu belief; as fowls and cows. Whatever,.indeed, is eaten by the minister, 
is supposed acceptable to the deity; and the Mismees of thi§.part of the, 
country have no prejudices in the article of food, eating beef and:pork, and: 
every variety of flesh and fowl. The visitors to,the. reservoir do not seem ti>- 
be numerous or opulent. 

The village of Dillpd consists of about twelve houses erected $n platforms, 
from thirty to forty feet long: the lower part of the building is*occupied bytbo, 
cattle, which form the sustenance of the people, besides IiK^pn corn, marwg, 
and yams. The Mismees also grow mustard, pepper, cotton, nnd tobacco, 
but rice apparently is not cultivated. A spirit is made from marwa: it is also 
ground to a coarse flour and mixed with Indian corn* and thenfonns the coiDr 
monest.article df foodiqusc. The Dillee Mismees.also eat tlie musk beetles.^ 
squeezing them between tin stones, and then grilling them. The women are 
not atoll reserved or kept edrhcealed: they are rather fair and of good stature, 
with pleasing featured. tThojj^drcss like the Kfmtees and Assamese. The- 
men Ip general are welUnade and athletic, with, rather Jmr ; complexions. *Tho 
country is we^l-peepled, and a number of villages .ara^gcattfred over it,.of 
which the.DiUoeGaum is said to hold authority ovartweuly. The TAIftrOS 
Brahnm.l^ftd, v$p, wag met on this occasion, is theyoupgest of. three 
brother^ V&oeqptfelly share iu the offerings made atrt^shrine. B a ft chiefs 
and people displayed entire fearlessness, and coafidpSU'ludh 6 ^ .visiters, aad ; 
every deposition to tremrthd|f with, hospitality. Want of’ supplies, however^ 
prevented any stay at .rius^pqiB^ add rendpredo prompt return to, findfffr ifi lj t l P : 
pensable, which was a l freted*by "the* ^ijtS .of t Agril^ Tho : cloudy :apd&rgmy 
weather that prevailed’ dufjagjfoe oedter pm* ^of the route, waging, qn- 
favpttraWe for observation* any latitudes being lild down with 

confidence. The only point, **. thU^head of the Sukato braUcb, 

which h in 27*61' 21". The general range of. the thermometer during the 

route 

< 
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route was 07° to 65°; but this seems to have been {Heritable to the continued 
rain, accompanied by easterly and north-easterly Masts from die neighbouring 
mountains. When the sun was out the heat was intense. On the 30th March 
the thermometer, at noon, in the tent, was 102°.* 


► 


The progress of geographical discover on our north-east frontier has 
assimilated itself to the development of a well-wrought tale, in which ex¬ 
pectation is kept aKve b^h succession of incidents, promising, jet retarding, the 
denouement, and disappointing expectation only to excite curibsity. In the 
same manner we have been constabtly coming upon the sources of the Brahma¬ 
putra, without attaining diem, and at the same time, determining a variety of 
new and interesting points, which, although not the ultimate object of inquiry, 
have not defrauded it of its legitimate reward. 

A recent excursion to the east of Saddiya has, we learn, been prosecuted by 
Lieut. Wilcox, who, in the first instance, proceeded up the branch of the river 
called the Thenga Pan!, or Thenga Nadi. After passing the Mora Tenga 
Marbar, and Disavi, the stream diminished to the breadth of eight or ten yards, 
and the navigation was stopped by trees that had fallen into the river, or across 
it. Like air the streams east of Saddiya, it abounds with rapids, and from the 
great inclination of its bed, it never overflows the tanks,*aUhough they are 
low. The whole tract through which it flows is said to be highly fertile, but 
the countiy is thinly peopled, and the lands scantily*cultivated. Such is the 
want of labourers iu the fields, that the Sinhfo chiefs are obliged to put their 
hands to the plough themselves. 

The Thenga "Nadi, from this •description, has not contributed *4o the dc- * 
termination df the origin of the main stream, and. wo had lately on oppor¬ 
tunity of shewing that it docs not rise from the reservoir on the^phit, on 
this side of the mountains, to which the designation of Brahma Kund is now 
applied. In the account we published in our paper of the 21st of September, 
it was stated that the river was seen flowing down a gentle slope for a considera¬ 
ble distance within the first range of hills running from the south-east: on the 
present occasion^ it has been ascertained from oral, but apparently trustworthy 
information, that the Brahmaputra rises by two branches, one to the north 
and the other to the east, the Talooka and the Talooding. The former is the 
smallest df the two, and its water is impure. It skirts the hills, which run 
off* northward, and its banks are thinly peopled. Talooding has villages 
on both banks: it has its source in a snowy mountain j n % KWl Deba's 
countiy, from the opposite side of which issues t8d Irawadl. The conflux of 
both js said to be within the frontiers of the Lfl§^#§3hofty, one day beyond 
Sitti, on the boundary, which latter is eight days’ jonmey from Taeen. Taeen 
is the third village OBibe route from the Meesmee country to that of .the 
Lama; but it is sometimes made in one day’s march from Challa, on'the 
ThengB, by a difficult path that passes by the Brahma Kuod: 'this route, 
however,*** impracticable for travellers with baggage or burthens. At Taeen 
the river is crossed by a cane suspension bridge, and cattle may proceed along 
the remainder df the road in a circuitous direction. Bameya, the seventh 
stage on this rbute, is described as acf immense hill, which can only be crossed 
in adirect line with the feriptance of ropes. * 

The sources of othfer principal branches of the Lohit or Brahmaputra 

Proper, 


* Oat. Gov. Gat, September 81 . 
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Proper, as well as of the great sourirap portion, the Bor Ddring, are, how* 
ever, still undetermined. Of die latter, nothing has yet been published: of 
the former, some additional information has been obtained, but it requires 
verification. The sources of the Dihong are apparently not far from the 
frontiers of the Lama’s country, as the Meesmees, situated on the former, 
carry on an active traffic with rite latter. ’’Of a more important branch, the 
Dibong, tbe Bor Abora confidently assert, tbqt it flows from the west, and 
that a lake though which, or from which, H issues, gives rise to the Spobun- 
sheeree also.* The description, however, seems to* be rather incompatible with 
tbe assertion, that in the north-westerly route to tbe Lama’s territory, the 
Dibong is crossed fiom east to .west at the twelfth stage, and then left. 

Similar reports have been received on this, as on other occasions, of a very 
considerable river skirting the further side of the hills, to which the term Sri 
Lahjt is applied. It is said to flow from cast to west, a direction that would 
disunite it from any possible communication with the rivers, of Asam; but 
this is probably an error, and the river, if not altogether a nonentity, may 
possibly be the Irawadi. The Sri Lobit is said to have been" crossed by the 
posterity of Khunling and Khunlne, the heaven-descended founders of the 
family which to the period of the Burman invasion governed Asnit). It may 
possibly, therefor^be a river of merely mythological origin.* 

• Cal. Bop. Gas., November 3. 


EAST-INDIA MEDICAL SERVICE. 

To tty Editor of the yirntic Journal. 

Si a: Y#ur correspondent, n medical officer on furlough; in his letter to 
you of the 8th ultimo, published page .330 of your last number for March, in 
stating the pension of chaplains of the East-India Company’s service on re¬ 
tirement at £300 per annum, after fifteen j ears’ service in India, has not 
adverted to the increased remuneration to chaplains, from the pension pf 
Major, £292, to that of Lieutenant-Colonel, £365, per annum, after fifteen 
years' service in India, published in the second edition of the I$R8t4ndia 
Register, corrected to 26th October 1826, viz. 

Tbe pension, or remuneration for services, on retirement; of chaplains, and of 
surgeons, bn follows; 

A member of the Medical Bpsfil, after two years* service as such, and from 

thirty-two to thirty-sis; yl m fryni ct in India > ...per annum £500 O 

A superintending surgeon, after two year.’ service as such, and after ftom thirty 

to thirty-two years’ service in India,....... 300 O 

A su&eon, softer from seventeen to thirty yean’ service in India,' the pay of 

captain, Iftp* 6d. per day ....... 193 IS 

A chaplain^ after fifteen years' service in India, the pay of Lieutenant- Colone), ♦ 

£l.perfidy.,... .......t.... S6S 0 

k 

A SUBGEON OF THE CoMFANy’s SeBVICE ON FuBLOl/GH.*. 

> 

London , 15/A March 1827. 
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Inquiry info ike State of the Indian Army, with Suggestion* from it* Improve¬ 
ment, and the Ettoblukment qf*a Military Police for India. By Walter 
Badewach, Esq., Captain Bengal Army. London, 1800. 8 vo. pp. 15L 

y ^ 

The subject treated of m 4bls work is highly interesting to a very large 
portion of the Anglo-Indian public; and to the remainder, those, namely, who 
have no direct personaf or professional feeling therein, it c&nnot appear of 
slender importance. Who can doubt that our empire in the East, as it has 
bertt acquired, so It is, and must continue to be, upheld, mainly at least, by 
military strength ? It fellows then, that whatsoever tends, in any degree, to 
impair the efficacy of that source of power, as well as any suggestions Calcu¬ 
lated to promote i£s efficiency, ought to command the attention of all, and 
tee especial nqtice of, the Government. 

The extraordinary constitution of the Indian army,—a body of 270,000 
men,* employable keep their fellow countrymen in subjection to foreigners, 
and governed by a few aliens interspersed throughout its mass,—calls for active 
and unremitted observation, not merely of the aggregate, but of its con¬ 
stituent yet discordant parts. Without such care, this curiously compacted 
fabric might be liable to sudden shocks, which would threaten its subversion. 

Like every part of our Eastern government, the Indian army was based 
upon a foundation too narrow for the dimensions which it .has acquired 
through successive .augmentations; but, unlike the various departments of civ# 
government, q military establishment is not really susceptible of change or 
partial correction in its essentials. The stern inflexibility of military dis¬ 
cipline, which is jealous of complaint, and, theoretically, fetbids discussion, 
tends to keep the governing power long ignorant of defects injurious to the 
subordinate parts of the system, which are adapted to it perfvice; and when 
discovered, the evils have perhaps become inveterate, or admit of cure only 
by expedients which are too inconvenient or too costly to be readily adopted. 

That there are defects and practical evils in the present military system of 
India, SO far as the European officer is concerned, cannot be disputed by any 
person conversant with the subject, or who has had an opportunity of mixing 
wifh individuals of that gallant body, which 
our Indian army: many serious defects in 
by writers in this journal. There must be i 
universal: and when it is considered that 
often charged with aH tee blemishes of our 
very imperfect means of obviating many of the objections raised wgaingfc their 
military system, and that they cannot foresee id how short a time its entire 
administration may be taken ftom them, we ate inclined to sur&fee that the 
Directors thetnselvbi may.be passive from other motives than a conviction that 
it does not require change and improvement. 

la the mean time tb<?public are indebted to those individuals who, being com- 
petent to the task, and actuated by a proper spirit, davelope the defects of tee 
Indian military systiw and suggest expedients for its improvement. Tor 
these reasons we think that Capt. Badenaeb has not only conferred a boon 
upon his brother officers, but upon the country at large, by the publication 


1 “Sffijjlmiapdy called the soul of 
i been pointed out 

soK|B|iiitb r cpmplainte so 
the Easmnmia Company, though 
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before us. We are not prepared to concur with him in all his views; but there 
are hone which do not deserve consideration. We are glad to perceive that 
he disavows (in effect) all connexion with the body of censurers by wholesale, 
who condemn whatever is, merely because it is. “ Even the system of which' 
I complain , n he candidly says, “ the injurious effects of which I am anxious 
to press upon public attention, was, I know, framed with .the best and 
kindest motives. Events which could hardly have been calculated upon have 
rendered that injurious, which was intended, if not calculated, to be ser¬ 
viceable." » 

We shall endeavour to give the reader a succinct sketch of the opinions of 
Capt. Badenach: our space, we fear, will not permit us to discuss them. 

The defects in the Indian military system are attributed by Capt. Badenach 
(who confines himself chiefly to the Bengal army) to its original organization 
in 1796; and he thinks them excusable on account of the peculiar state of affairs 
at that period. The chief defects were, its unavoidable tendency to occasion 
a paucity of officers, and its faulty scheme of promotion. With respect to 
the first, the number of officers to each corps was even then too small ;* but 
the army had at that time no commissariat and other necessary departments, 
which drain the Company’s line to officer them to such a degree that, at the 
commencement of « campaign, a Bengal regiment (1,000 strong) has often no 
more than one field officer, one captain, and six or seven subalterns. This 
diminution of the number of officers with their corps arises alsotfrom the 
drafts for irregular corps and staff appointments: the former Capt. B. does 
not consider, generally speaking, as “ a very efficient or even safe sort of 
troops to dtnploy.” With regard to the staff appointments, Although he is 
sensible that the employment of officeis in such situations proceeds from the 
most liberal principles (as the Company cannot confer either honours or 
high rank on their military servants), yet lie thinks other means might be found 
to reward officers which would be equally to their own satisfaction and less 
prejudicial to the service. He proposes to raise veteran regiments and attach 
the staff officers exclusively to them; sucli corps would also afford a provision 
for the native soldiery. After taking away such officers, he recommends that 
the army should be levelled, and future removals from one corps to another 
lie disallowed: btaff employ to be, as at present, open to all the service. 
He adds 

The only fair plan is to k&Afflcers take their chance with their corps, as is done in 
all other services, and lghiffijHitii this? We need go no further for a model than that 
army with whichconstantly obliged to act; the success that has attend¬ 
ed its operafierfis ^ulsrf^leflnest troops in the world, is the surest test of the effi¬ 
ciency of its organisation. 

The greatest defect in the system of 1796, according to Capt Badenach, 
was that which impeded promotion, and which, though lately much amended, 
still keeps an officer too long Hi the junior ranks,; whereby he is often unfit for 
service when promotion arrives. ‘ - 

With very few exceptions the junior field officers have been from twenty-five to 
thirty years in India, and the seniors from forty-five to fifty years, a period of time 
after which few, very few, men in any climate, but particularly In India, ore capable 

% * of 

* la the Mine number of officers was fined for a native regiment of two battalions, stxlcsn 
hundred men. as in the Kbtfs service for a regiment amounting tosteor seven hundred. At present 
then an but twelve hundred and one efficient officers to the whole regular army of two bundled 
Vet more,Tnfsct, than one efflci^it European officer to one hundred end sixty-five men. 

Aiinliqfotim. Voi.. XXIII. No. 136. 3 T 
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of much exertion. Zeal for the service will often be found almost the only Decenary 
quality the officers will retain, and blame is frequently attached to the individual, 
which a little more discrimination and closer examination of facts would have attri¬ 
buted to the rati cause, an improper organization, that places it out of the power of 
die individual either to advance himself in the service, or to get out of it till long after 
he is unfit for it. And as long as this system is, a heretofore, undeviatingly adhered 
to, almost all the generals, colonels, and many of the field officers, will be found 
totally unfit for active field service. 

The injurious effects of this part of the system are particularly described by 
Capt. B.: Company’s ofifcers are superseded by those in his Majesty’s service 
far their juniors in standing; and the former are shut out from high military 
honours, to which they have the strongest claims, owing to their not being 
able to reach the prescribed rank of major-general, though “ many of the 
lieutenant-colonels have served upwards of forty-five years** some of whom 
have been doing the duty of general officers for more than ten years. The 
following remarks upon this head are the strongest in the book : 

The officers arc now, in 1826, much more backward in promotion, and have in 
every respect much worse prospects, than they had in 1796. In a word, this system 
is so much at variance with the regulations of his Majesty’s service and British feeling, 
that it cannot possibly lie continued much longer. To attempt it might be perhaps 
hazardous, for ambition is in its qualities as clastic and searching for an outlet as 
steam in itiHnost condensed shape; and any power that attempts to keep it too closely 
confined, must, iu point of duration, be extremely uncertain, not to dwell on the risk 
to be apprehended from an explosion. 

In point of pecuniary remuneration, he admits that the liberality of the 
Court of Directors is conspicuous; but this, lie justly observes, is not the 
proper stimulant; rank, honours, anti liberal retirement, urc the real rewards 
for military men. He proposes thnt promotion be regulated in the Indian as 
in the King’s service; that regiments be independent of each other; and that 
officers rise by regimental seniority to the rank of lieutenant-colonel inclusive. 
The reason for the existing system of stopping regimental promotion when a 
majority is reached, Capt. B. shews to be deduced from a recommendation of 
Lord Cornwallis in 179-1, upon grounds which, though plausible when stated, 
were futile even at the time it was adopted. 

Capt. Badennch next treats upon that part of the system relating to retire¬ 
ment. Ho prefixes to the chapter on this subject, two tabular statements, 
from whence it appears that in the Bengal jrmy SOI officers, out of 3,633 
remaining in that establishment in 1796, or who entered it between that year 
and 1830, retired to Europe on the pension of their rank, after twenty-two 
years’ service in India; and that the remainder, or ninety-five per cent., have 
died or been killed, or were invalided in Indio, or resigned the service without 
any emolument from the Company, or remained in India for want of means to 
return to Europe on retirement, “ Such,” he qdds, “ is a true picture of the 
Bengal army, and an examination into the state of those of the other pre¬ 
sidencies would, I am certain, produce nearly similar results.” 

The amount of the pension list he next shews to be insignificant, compared 
with the number of officers, the arduousness of their services, the addition 
which those services have made to the Compai|y’s revenue, and especially in 
comparison with the amount of the retired full-pay and half-pay lists of his 
Majesty’s army: so that in spite of the obvious policy of encouraging exertions 
in the debilitating climate of India, no encouragement is held out to the Com¬ 
pany’s officer, either in res|)ect to rank, honours, or ultimate provision for retire¬ 
ment* 
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menu The regulations connected with retirement in the Company's service 
have a tendency to induce individuals to cling to the service longer than thqr 
are fit for the active duties of a military life. On the contrary, every induce- 
ment should be afforded calculated to counteract a disposition so prejudicial to 
the public service. Capt. B. proposes a plan to induce officers to declare more 
speedily than at present their wish to retire, instead of taking three, four, and five 
years of absence first. The addition to the pension list by such a plan would 
be defrayed by a saving in the furlough allowance list. 

Ilis plan is to establish a scale of contributions, on the different ranks in the 
service, for the formation of a fund to induce officers to retire, who are en¬ 
titled to do so, but to whom the pensions offer not a sufficient temptation. 
For the details of this plan we refer to the work: it would, he conceives, be 
easy of adoption, agreenble to all ranks of the army* and attended with little 
comparative expense to the Compuny. 

A plan upon the same principle has been, we understand, very recently 
developed ut Calcutta, and it is probable that its details will soon be laid 
before government. 

Capt. Badenaeh next touches upon the important question as to the policy 
of transfer] mg the Indian army to the crown, one of the necessary conse¬ 
quences of which would he the amalgamation of the armies of the three 
presidencies into one. Sir John Malcolm, wc recollect, in his Political History, 
considers this measure not only easy of execution, and beneficial in its effectB, 
but “ absolutely necessary Capt. Badenaeh, on the other hand, can discover 
scarcely any advantages likely to result from it, whilst its disadvantages, he 
conceives, would be many and serious. The chief objections he urges are 

the^c, and they are not to he hastily overruled : 

* 

It must be quite clear in a political point of view, if ever we are so unfortunate as 
to be obliged to depend on one part of our native army to quell any disturbance in 
another, the less they know of each other, the more decidedly and* readily they will 
act. This of itself ought to be a strong reason for keeping the armies of the different 
presidencies as distinct as possible. Again, if all our military force were formed into 
one army, and corps raised at one presidency sent to do duty t at another, it would take 
the men such a distance from their native districts as to preclude the possibility of their 
getting the usual 'leave of absence to visit their families, without which indulgence, 
men of good caste would not continue to enter our service. It would, besides, be 
attended with enormous expense, by making it necessary to raise the pay of the native 
part of the Bengal army to the same scale as the Madras, which on account of tlie 
difference of the price of labour and provisions is necessarily high. It would take the 
patronage for Madras and Bombay almost entirely from the governor and commander- 
in-chief of those presidencies, and throw it into the hands of the govei nor-general and 
commander-in-chief in India; and instead of being of service to the officers of the 
Madras and Bombay presidencies, by allowing them to he on the staff in Bengal, the 
probabilities are, dial it would have quite a coutraiy effect, and that those presidencies 
would be inundated with staff officers from Bengal. 

Capt. B. concludes his remarks on this branch of the subject by a kind of 
argumentum ad hominem : 

I should respectfully press the consideration on the honourable the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, that the defects in the organisation of their army which I have already so fully 
pointed out, might be no inefficient argument in the hands of his Majesty’s ministers 
to propose the union of else services under the direct control of the crown. They 
must see how the two different systems act, and can appreciate the merits and demerits 
of both. 

In his last chapter but one, our author develops a plan for the cstablish- 
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mcnt of a military police in India, to be formed out of the veteran corps, 
recommended in a preceding part of the work. Whatever may be the ad¬ 
vantages (and they are not inconsiderable) which would attend such a measure, 
we hope never to see it adopted. There can be no doubt that, in the present 
condition of the natives of India, a military police is the best adapted for 
keeping them in tranquillity and subjection; but soldiers ore too apt to forget 
that their profession, honourable as it is, must ewer be regarded with jealousy 
by a government which desires to engraft civil institutions upon the country 
under its rule. Without disputing one single argument which Capt. B. offers 
on behalf of this plan, we repeat that we hope it will not be adopted. 

His concluding chapter is devoted to n consideration of the character and 
qualities of the native soldiery, which he depicts in favourable colours. In 
his suggestions for the amelioration of their condition, we fully concur, 
especially in that for the abolition of flogging. This punishment is rarely 
indicted; but Capt. Badenach recommends that the lasb should be wholly 
disused. “ I do not make this recommendation,” he observes, “ on theo¬ 
retical, hut the most practical grounds; I know that there is no necessity 
for it, that it needlessly degrades individuals, and hurts the feelings of the 
population.” He clearly demonstrates that the crimes punished by flogging in 
the King’s army, ure principally such as the peculiar habits of the Hindus 
restrain them from committing; and he suggests that expulsion from the 
service, extra duties, degradation of rank and reduction of pay, and lastly (that 
which a Hindu dreads more than death itself), hard lubour, might be substituted 
for flogging, the mental agony attending which, especially where the subject is 
a Brahmin, renders the corporeal pain nothing in comparison. If the abolition 
of this punishment in the Indian army were proclaimed by the government, 
Capt. B. thinks it would he felt as a great boon. 

We should have been glad to examine this work more in detail, but the 
unusual influx of temporary matter this month has narrowed the space allotted 
to our review department. Our military readers will doubtless satisfy them¬ 
selves ns to the merits of the work by a perusal of its contents. Its defects of 
style, arrangement, <S:c. are amply atoned for by the apology in the preface, 
wherein the author states that he 1ms been for nearly twenty \ ears employed in 
active military service, and that this is his maiden publication. We trust that, 
for the sake of all parties, his work will receive due attention. 


Recollections of Egyjit. By the Barontss Von Minutolt. London, 8vo., 

1827. Pp. 279. 

Tins interesting volume is from the pen of a lady, whose husband is known 
to the world by a work on Egypt possessing strong claims to the attention of 
scientific readers. The “ Recollections of Egypt ” are not, however, devoid 
of pretensions to be associated with the Baron’s more elaborate publication; 
they fill up hiatus therein, which are sometimes thought to be beneath the 
dignity of science to supply; they moreover, as the fair writer observes, are 
calculated to interest persons of her own sex, and we would add, that it is 
pleasing to readers of both sexes to remark the manner in w hich objects in 
Egypt strike a female mind, and the reflexions they suggest therein. 

The Baroness thus describes the extraordinary scenes which occurred to her 
upon landing xt Alexandria :— 

It would he difficult to express tho sensations which I experienced, when for the first 
time, I passed though the streets of Alexandria. It would require the talents of a 

Hogarth 
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Hogarth to paint all the various scenes of this magic-lantern. What bustle, what con* 
fusion, is in these narrow streets, continually blocked up by an innumerable multitude 
of camels, mules, and asses; the cries of their drivers, incessantly calling to the 
passengers to take care of their naked feet; the vociferations and grimaces of the 
jugglers; the splendid costumes of the Turkish functionaries; the picturesque habit Of 
the Bedouins, their long beards, and the grave and regular countenances of the Arabs; 
the nudity of some Santons, round whom the crowd throngs; the multitude of negro 
slaves; the bowlings of the female mourners accompanying a funeral procession, 
tearing their hair and beating their breasts, by the side of the noisy train of a mar* 
riage; the cries of the Muezims from the tops of the minarets, summoning the people 
to prayers; lastly, tile afflicting picture of wretches dying with misery and want, and 
troops of savage dogs which pursue and harass you ;—-all tills every moment arrests the 
progress and attracts the attention of the astonished traveller. 

After her arrival at Cairo, the Baroness paid a visit to the Pyramids, and 
had the courage to enter the largest. She remarks, like other travellers, that 
when these monuments are seen at a distance, they do not appear of colossal 
size; it is only when they are approached closely that the immensity of their 
proportions can be perceived by comparison with other objects. 

The Baroness and her party left Cairo for Upper £gypt in December 1821, 
when the country was clothed in all the beauty of spring. 

On arriving at Thebes, the fair writer visited the magnificent remains in this 
part of Egypt. She thus speaks of the mins of Carnac :— 

The stsIe of this architectuio is grave, like the character and manners of tiie people 
that adopted it; every part of it is at once simple, striking, austere, aud sublime. It 
it evident, that the religious ideas of the Egyptians, respecting the immortality of the 
soul and its return to this world, induced them to give their buildings that solidity aud 
grand character, which distinguished their works fiom those of the Greeks and the 
other nations of antiquity. 'l’Jiey wished to survive posterity ; they fancied they were 
working for eternity ; and yet these magnificent monuments, these temples dedicated to 
the protecting divinities of nature, if they have not already crumbled into dust like the 
hand which raised them, they arc nevertheless in a state of decay, which proves the 
impotence of man to eternize the works of his hand .—such is the general lot of things 
hire below ' It is among (he ruins of Thebes that all kinds of worldly ambition, even 
the most noble of those which inflame genius and. imagination, are reduced to their 
true value;—it is there that we should come to meditate on the destiny of nations, and 
on the nothingness of the powers of tlu> earth. Yet, while we are impressed with the 
inutility of the efforts of man in his' struggle with lime, ^he contemplation of these 
ruins is for from inspiring complete discouragement,—and we feel conscious that the 
being capable of such sublime conceptions, and of such mighty labours, is called to 
higher destinies and a more noble ambition. Here Genius survives Destruction, and 
- like the phoenix of the fable, reviving from its ashes, the soul soars victorious from the 
.bosom of the tomb to the abode of immortality. 

At Damictta, the Baroness had an opportunity afforded her of visiting the 
interior of the harem of the Aga. As this is a scene which no male traveller 
can describe, the account given by the fair author will doubtless be read with 
interest. We subjoin a portion of it:— 

I was accompanied by the lady of the Portuguese physician, who understood a little 
Italian and Arabic, and who was to act as my interpreter. The two wives, as well as 
the two daughters of the A go, seated themselves next to me, while the slaves ranged 
themselves in a half circle before us, with llieir arms crossed on the breast, and prserving 
a respectful 'silence. As all these women spoke only Turkish, we needed a second 
interpreter, who, in her turn, understood only Turkish and Arabic, so that what I said 
in Italian had to lie translated into Arabic, and the Arabic into Turkish; thus, to 
understand each other, we had need of three languages, and two interpretein. 


It 
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It may readily lie Supposed that the conversation could not go on fluently, as we 
depended on the good will and talents of our interpreters: in fact, the qui)tro quo 
resulting from the bad translations of our questions and answers were truly comic, and 
excited so much gaiety thnt loud and repeated bursts of laughter soon established a good 
understanding between us. The oldest of the consorts of the Aga, however, main¬ 
tained a dignified gravity, wliilc the other, who was much younger, and of an animated 
and interesting countenance, repeated, w ith extreme volubility, the most insignificant 
questions, and did not fail to examine the whole arrangement of my toilette. They 
asked me many questions respecting the women in my country as for Europe, I be¬ 
lieve, they entertained very vague notions of it, and when I told them that our 
husbands had but one wife and no slaves, they looked at one another, undetermined 
whether to applaud or laugh at this custom. 

They were neatly all natives of Syria, Circassia, and Georgia, and I had thus leisure 
to survey these beauties who enjoy so much celebrity. They undoubtedly merit their 
reputation; lean, however, tell my fair country-women, to comfort them, and to do 
justice to truth, that Europe certainly can boast of beauties equal to those of the East. 
Those whom I had now the pleasure of seeing, had the most agreeable countenances, and 
delicate and regular features • but wliat most attracted uty admiration was their hair, 
which fell in w’avmgand natural curls down to their waist. They had each preserved 
their national costume, which agreeably varied this pretty parterre; nor had they 
ndopted the tresses of the Egyptian women, which rather disfigure than improve the 
figure. They had exquisitely beautiful teeth, but the clearness and .bloom of youth 
were banished from their complexion ; they all had a languid air, and I did not find 
among them that embonpoint which I had expected to meet. Perhaps their sedentary 
inode of life, and the destructive climate of Eg} pt, have contributed to tarnish the 
lustre of their charms. 

The Baroness makes the following remarks upon the condition of women in 
Egypt:— 

AH that I have been able to learn by personal observation, and what I was told by 
several Levantine Indies, concurs to prove that the situation of the women in the East 
is not so unhappv ns we generally fancy it to be. The different races and sects, of 
which the present population of Egypt is composed, have, it is true, this in common, 
that they shut up their women; and the Cophts, though Christians, observe this custom 
with much more rigour than even the Aralw themselves' but this privation of liberty is 
only imaginary, and extends no further than to prohibit them from appearing in public 
without a veil, which is a Wind of cloak of black silk, which hides their form and their 
face in a frightful manner, and to exclude them from the society of the men. They are, 
notwithstanding, perfect mistresses at home, and cxclusive!y*command the slaves in their 
own service, who, in spite of the favours of their master, arc no less dependent on the 
w ife than on the latter. As their dwelling is always separated from that of their husband, 
they have a right to prevent him from entering it, by placing before the door a pair of 
slippers, which is a sign that they have company. The husband, who dares not appear 
in the presence of another person’s wife, is obliged to respect this indication ; and the 
German proverb, which says, “ that a man is under his wife’s slipper," may be per¬ 
fectly applicable in the East. When they wish to visit any of tK&r friends or relations, 
the husband has not tlte right of opposing them; and, attended by a faithful slave, they 
sometimes absent themselves from home for several weeks together. 

Under the pretext of these visits, 1 was assured that they allow themselves incredible 
liberty j in spite of their veils, and the locks under which they are shut up, they find 
means to indemnify themselves for this constraint; und it is here Unit we moat see the 
truth of that maxim, which says: “ That virtue protects itself, and that good principles 
are the best dowry of a female.” 

The extracts wc have made will give our readers some idea of what they may 
expect from these “ Recollections,” which are very pleasingly written, and 
well translated. 
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ASIATIC ..SOCIETY OV CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of the society was held on 
'Wednesday, Sept. 6th. The Hon. J. II. 
Haringtmi, Esq., the president, in the 
chair. The following gentlemen were 
elected members : Dr. Burke, Captain 
Coulthard, Captain Ctisp, the Rev. IVlr. 
Robinson, and Mr. Avdali. Professor 
Jameson was elected an honorary mem¬ 
ber. The annual accounts of the society 
were submitted, shewing, after the pay¬ 
ment of the cost of publishing the fifteenth 
volume of the Researches, a balance in 
the society’s favour of 1,381 rupees. Dr. 
Burlini was elected assistant-librarian and 
assistant to the superintendent of the mu¬ 
seum. A number of spare copies of the 
Society’s Researches, subsequent to the 
fifth volume, remaining, it wns resolved, 
that the members of the society should be 
supplied with all or any of the volumes 
upon their application to the secretary. 
The following communications were re¬ 
ceived at this meeting ■ 

A translation by Capt. Low, of a Bur- 
man manuscript, containing lists of dy¬ 
nasties of princes who ruled in India, and 
the Peninsula. 

Notice of a new locality of gypsum in 
the Indo-Gangetic tract of the Himalaya, 
by Capt. Herbert. 

Extracts from a native history of Asam, 
kept by the Uaelongs or priests of the an¬ 
cient religion, and denominated the Bac- 
long Pollii, by I). Scott, Esq. 

Account of Aracan, with a history of 
the province, by Capt. Paton. This and 
the preceding were communicated by go¬ 
vernment. 

A memoir respecting some new and im¬ 
proved methods of determining the diffe¬ 
rence of longitude between two terrestrial 
meiidians, by Capt. Grant. 

The chronological tublcs, translated by 
Capt. Low, purported to be of Burraan 
kings, but the designation of Kusaw adi 
(the Coosy), Megatha or Magadha (Be- 
har) and Mithila (or Terhut} and Bara- 
nasi (Benares), leave„no doubt of the 
applicability of the grmer portion to the 
continent of India. Ab far as may be in¬ 
ferred from the dates assigned, the list 
may be supposed to commence from the 
twenty-ninth year of the Burman era, or 
about A.D. 1139. As the list, however, 
is unaccompanied by any comments, and 
the individual Indian names are, to all ap¬ 
pearance, strangely metamorphosed by the 
Burman chronologer, so as not to be re¬ 
cognisable, except in a very few instances, 
h does not seem likely to throw much 
light on the chronology of India. In 
some places, however, an affinity may be 


traced between parts of these tables and 
those published by Wilfbrd and Buchanan. 
Towards the close, some dynasties of Bur¬ 
man princes occur, and two families, one 
of seven and the other of twenty-nine 
princes, appear as sovereigns of Chekkein 
Myoote, or Ava, between A.D. 1336, and 
Alom Mendra, or Alompra. The royal 
houso of Prome was founded in 1262, 
and continued through twenty-one princes. 
The list of these is followed by five princes 
of Pegu, but whether these are continuous 
with the Prome family does not appear. 
There is also a list of eight princes of 
Wakroo or Martaban, which was founded 
In 1332. Wakroo is a ruined town south 
of Martaban. 

The notice of a new locality of gypsum, 
by Capt. Herbert, was a continuation of 
his former coinniunicat ion to the society, 
on the occurrence of this mineral in the 
Himalaya. He tlieii reported having ob¬ 
served it in three different sites: first, a 
mile and a half beyond the stalactitic cave 
(Sansar Dtmra), in tlie Doom ; second, in 
the Vied of a stream, winch falls into the 
Sansar Dhara nullah; and third, in the 
ascent from the village of Rnjpoor to the 
hamlet of Jura Pam. The situation now 
discovered is in the ascent from tlie north 
if side of which Ma*uri Tiba is one of the 
peuks. It is found in some quantity in 
clay slate formation, succeeding to mica 
slate, and occurs in an anomalous super¬ 
ficial mass, atul associated with a sul¬ 
phuretted limestone, occasionally of a 
black colour, which, in the immediate 
contact of the gypsum, passes into a 
black fragmentary rock, non-efTcrvescent, 
yet giving out the odour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, when /ubbeil or struck. The 
gjpsuvn of tbe Himalaya occurs under 
circumstances iu some respects peculiar, 
and is tbe more interesting on their ac¬ 
count. 

Tlie history of Asam appears to be the 
same as that adverted to by Buchanan in 
the Annals of Oriental Literature. The 
record commences nltout the middle of the. 
tefith century, when Khunlong and Kliun- 
iai, two brothers, descended, says the 
chronicle, from heaven by an Iron ladder, 
and founded a family, which ruled over 
the countries of Mungram and Mungri. 
The thirteenth in descent from Khunlai, 
Su kapha, was the first prince of the Asam 
dynasty, in the year 1189 a. ». This 
history therefore still leaves the early state 
of Asam undetermined. It is clear from 
tbe names or the princes, that they were 
foreigners, probably from some of the 
mountains between Asam and China, 
whence to the present day, as iu the cake 
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of tbe §inhpbos, irruptions of barbarous in practice, which all involve errors of 
tribes have often occurred. Prior to the more or less extent—[CW. Gov. tioz 
date of Ibis invasion, there can be little —— 

doubt that the western part of Asam, and mbdical ani» rnvsicAt socirrr or 
the course of the Brahmaputra to the Calcutta. ■ 

Bnrfiroakum!, was Hindu, as the scene of ' A meeting of the Society was held on 
numerous legends and traditions, and .Saturday, the 14th September, Mr. Wilson, 
bearing throughout Sanscrit designations, the vice-president, in the chair. Mr. 
It was not till the beginning of the seven- Pearson and Dr. J. Macgrogor were 
teenth century, that the ruling family again elected members, nnd Sir James Mae- 
became Hindu, in the person of Gudnd- gregor and Dr. A. Duncan, jun. honorary 
bar Sinh, the thirty-second sovereign. The members of the Society. Several works 
annals of Asatn present no very favour- on natural history and medical science 
able specimen of the principles'or policy were presented to the Library by Mr. 
of the court, and are filled with iafetan^es Young of Aurungatiad, and several pro¬ 
of treachery and assassination, a great parations to the Museum, by Dr. J. Tytler. 
part of which was, no doubt, owing to A case of Lepra Mercurialis, by Dr. 
tlie constitution of the government, as well Johnston ; remarks on the Papeete, or St. 
as its barbaric character, and the struggles Ignatius’ Bean, by Mr. Vauqeli, of Cam- 
for authority amongst the chief officers, bay ; and notice of the Chutwan, a febri- 
and especially between the Bura Goheins, fugc bark used amongst the natives, by 
or hereditary ministers, nnd the kings. Mr. Scott, were submitted to the Society. 

This history of Arrncan begins in A.D. The papeeta, although not used by the 
701, and continues through a series of a natives of Western India in spasmodic 
hundred and twenty native princes to cholera, is administered by them in uffec- 
1784, when the country was conquered tions of similar site and character. The 
by the Burmese; after wliidh, it records drug is rather scarce, and the plant that 
die events that occurred under nine Bur- produces it not indigenous in that part of 
man viceroys, to the beginning of the India. The drug is described by Lou- 
late war. According to these annals the rciro, in his account of Cochin-China, and 
kingdom of Arracan at different times, its medicinal proiierties are enumerated, 
undet warlike and able princes, comprc- The plant from which the bean, or more 
bended Avu, and extended over part of correctly the fruit,' » 'obtained, is also 
China on the one hand, and Bengal on described by him as a large shrub, with a 
the other; but these brilliant periods were stem like the trunk of a tree, long climb- 
of short duration, and usurpation, de^$|,Jng branches, and large leaves. The nut 
thronement, .murder, and foreign und and its powers have been long known in 
civil war, constitute the bulk of the nar- Europe, and accounts of it are to be found 
rative. m various botanical and medical works, 


The object of Captain Grant’s memoir 
is to explain and illustrate several methods 
of determining the longitude from obser¬ 
vations of the moon : it is divided into 
three sections. The first and third of 
these comprehend some methods which 
are founded <M the principle of determin¬ 
ing the moon’s right ascension at any in¬ 
stant of time, either from observations of 
tbe transit of her enlightened limb, com¬ 
pared with the transit of one or mure stars 
on either side of her; or secondly, to de- 
terming from the observed and corrected 
altitudes of the moon’s centre, at an) in¬ 
stant of time, her distance in right nscen- 
sion from the sun, or from one or more 
Stars, mid consequently her right ascension 
•t that time. The second part treats of 
an improved method of computing the 
apparent time of the moon’s passage over 
the meridian of Greenwich, or any other 
place whose longitude is known. The 
methods proposed by Capt. Grant are 
partly derived from hi*, communications 
with Mr. Fallows, the .astronomer at the 
Capo,.and ore partly the result of his own 
experience; and although founded on 
principles generally known and adopted, 
are considered by him MS superior to any 


and iu different volumes of the Philoso. 
phical Transactions. 

The chutwan is a large tree, said to be 
common in Bengal, the bork of which is 
exceedingly bitter. It is used most com¬ 
monly for the cure of chronic rheumatism, 
but is also employed as a febrifuge. The 
decoction or infusion yields a copious pre¬ 
cipitate with infusion of gall-nuts. 

The chief object of the Society's atten¬ 
tion was a paper on the medical topo¬ 
graphy of Aracan, and die sickness which 
prevailed among foe European troops sta¬ 
tioned there in 1825, by Mr. Stevenson— 
foe views take rf^Sfe nhich correspond with 
those of a forroir^foromuniention on the 
same subject, noticed in our report of tbe 
Society's proceedings on foe 1st July, 
and which we observe is one of foe articles 
in the volume of the transactions an¬ 
nounced for publication. The country, 
Mr. Stevenson remarks, consists 'chiefly 
of low marshy land overrun with jungle, 
presenting here and there a cultivated 
plain, skirted with wood, end more or 
less surrounded with Water: the soil in 
general is argillaceous, but in foe vicinity 
of foe hills, and along the rivers, lakes 
and nullahs, a rich loam prevails. Tbe 
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with very little interruption, and amongst 
the hills are several lakes and manbe% 
communicating with a number of small 
streams nranmg between low tritidily 
hanks, which are overflowed in the flood- 
tide. Bain falls In Aracan, it may be 
said, throughout the ycare os showers are 
frequent in February, March, and April, 
ana Abe periodical rains continue from 
June to. Novemlier.. In November and 
December also occasional, and sometimes 
heavy showers occur. The fall between 
the 1st of June and the end of October, is 
stated ^by Mr. Stevenson at 196 inches, 
during which period the greater portion of 
tlie country was underwater. The topical 
character of Aracan, and its eflhctt upon 
the health of the troops, agree so exactly 
with Dr. Lind’s account of the coast of 
Guinea, that his description of the latter 
might, with the change of name, be applied 
to the former. He describes the coast of 
Guinea as overrun with vegetation, pre¬ 
senting only a few spots of cultivation, 
surrounded with a thick uud impenetrable 
jungle. The soil is marshy, and watered 
by numerous streams, whose oozy hanks 
are covered with sedges and noxious 
weeds. At Calecbon, about thiity mile!, 
up the Gambia, pf fifty-one Europeans 
stationed there, 'two?thirds died of fever 
and dysentery during the nuns; and none, 
it is to be observed, were taken ill till aftei 
the rains began. Of the first detachmei 
of British troops, also, which occupied tli 
country of, Galan, one- half were carried 
off soon after the commencement of the 
rains. The effects of the climhte and 
locality of the country are, therefore, con¬ 
sidered by Mr, S. to be fully accounted 
for, and to have been most fatal in pro¬ 
portion as the men were most exposed to 
them, by the nature of the ground they 
occupied, and by the greater or less sue. 
ccsa with which their quarters were kept 
diy and free from the effluvia, rising from 
swamp and mire beneath the floors of the 
raised .huts in which they were cantoned. 
Tlie occurrence of fever on die elevated 
situations about Aracan was not incom¬ 
patible with the generaLconclusion of its 
being the result ofl m^i fi j aes. as the hills 
were in general ctifl|Hpwith luxuriant 
vegetation, and all we'fe closely surrounded 
•by jangle and morass. That the great 
mortality in Aracan was attributable to 
the quality of the fodf, Mr. S. considers 
destitute of proof ;fifend he cites a remark¬ 
able instance in proof of its being wholly 
the eotpeqiHunce qf <:lim#te, in Abe case of 
the two detachments ordered o#|gpm Ara¬ 
can on the capture of that town, the one 
'to Ramree, die Other to Felak, In tlie 
former were eight companies of -Euro¬ 
peans, nod in tap latter two; both wete 
supplied from tlie same Source, and with 
the satne kind of provisions. The Ramree 
Asiatic Jaurn. Vox.. XXlll.sNo.ipfi. 


put* after proceeding by sea to Ramren 
and Ssxtdoway, and enjoyipg a refreshing 
cruise of six weeks, returned with the lOsa 
of two man, of whom one was an invalid 
at the time of setting put. The Tfltk 
party" proceeded by an inland navigation, 
and thence mode severed marches alter the 
rains had partially set in, the consequence 
of which exposure to tlie climate was, that 
almost the whole number were attacked 
'with fever, which proved fatal in many 
coses, whilst those who recovered gained 
strength hut slowjy, and were very subject 
to rfluK. On the subject of the treat- 
mflht wRthe Aracan fever, Mr. Steven¬ 
son’s cfiief reliance was placed in the use 
of the lancet, and he considefsthe employ¬ 
ment of bark, wine, and opium, to have 
been productive of more harm than good, 
—Ibid. 

zoological socrerr of londok. 

A meeting of the members of this so¬ 
ciety was held at their house in Brj^pn 
Street, on the 7th March, Lord Auckland, 
vice-president in the chair, when the 
Marquess of Lausdown was unanimously 
elected president, and the Rev. Dr. Raffles 
a member of the council of the society, 
in the place of the late lamented Sir T. S. 
Baffles. It was announced from the chair, 
that the museum in the society, consist¬ 
ing of extensiv^Jpd welt-arranged collec- 
'■ ns in every branch of zoology, is now 
_ in to the inspection of thu members and 
ieir friends. The society’s establishment 
in Regent’s Park was also stated "to 
be nV considerable fqgwftrdnfejjpj and the 
gardens, laid out in promet^rt, shrub¬ 
beries, &c., with aviaries, tibiae, and en¬ 
closures for smne of tlie more Interesting 
animals, ponds for fish and wild fowl, 
&c &c. are expected to lie opened early 
in the ensuing summer. Much attraction 
is anticipated tp Hie inbabfcpflT and visi¬ 
tors of flic metropolis, fronr both these 
establishments. ** 

- S.* 

SCIENTIFIC EXWIWTtOK IK KtW SOtJTH 
WALES, - " 

Mr. Florence', aland surveyor, and Mr. 
Rumker, the astronomical cofrfpfjiion Of 
the late governor, §ir ThomakBresbane, 
arc about to set out on t KMijftiftl expedi¬ 
tion : their instructions arc'n^hftasure one 
or more degrees of thdhjmRs in the 
latitude of Liverpool Ptan^P^ftpere have 
not been ns yet made publip'luiy observa¬ 
tions of this nature, in a higher southern 
latitude than from 255 <0 23 degree*.-— 
[ Australian, Aug. 2fi. * ' *> 

s"" s " y* - 

ARABIC PERIODICAL PCBUPATIOW. 

A.work of an,gntirely'|9fV|eltiit4ireinH 
*be eraftnenced in July nett, at Paris, mil 
will hie continued monthly, namtiy, '-a 
Journal of Science^end toe Useftpt Arts, 
in the Arabic language, for the benefitaif 

3 U 
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the Hast, It i# to treat-of mathematics 
(comprehending astronomy) geography, 
natural philosophy, cvmisiry, geology, 
(comprehending mineralogy; medicine, 
surgery, anatomy, agriculture, &c. 

aim HUDSON Lowe's MEMOIR. 

Sir Hudson Lowe, it is stated in the 
newspapers, has sent for publication to 
this country, a memoir of oil the transao 
tions at St. Helena, while he was governor 1 
of that island, and the custodiar of Buo¬ 
naparte. 

—— i#s 

CHARACTERS OF THE COURT OF AVA. 

The A’tttg Jo mild, good-natured, and 
<d>liging, impatient of restioint, and inca¬ 
pable of close application. lie is playful 
in his manners, addicted to favoritism, 
but fickle in his attachments: devoted to 
his queen, and wholly subject to her 
influence. He is fond of spectacles, the¬ 
atrical performances, elephant-catching, 
and boat- races. He is not bigoted to his 
religion, but complies ociugionally with 
its forms. Although usually gentle, he is 
subject to sudden gusts of passion, which, 
though transient, are not unfrequently fa¬ 
tal to the objects that have excited them. 
He is possessed of jgodcrate natural ta- 
lent, but is quick in catching an idea, form¬ 
ing an opinion, and giving u decision. 
He is partial to Europeans, dost inns of 
encouraging an iutercouise with th< 
and of benefiting the country hy tiict^ 
•kill and science. He is rather tintigfpur- 
able to Mahouiedans, and not influenced 
by the Uauddlm priests, but a gient pitron 
of Brahmans—-a firm beliescr injudicial 
astrology, magic, and alchemy, and a very 
great dabbler in experiments professing to 
discover the means of promoting vigour 
•nd prolonging life. 

The Queen, having been elevated from 
an inferior rank, is very tenacious of her 
dignity: slidis haughty and implacable—. 
a woman of talent, but avaricious, and 
bigotedly attached to the religion ot Unud- 
dha. Although imperious/ her manners 
are not devoid of grace, anti she is eapabie 
of assuming un amiable and condescending 
deportment. She is by no means well dis¬ 
posed towards Europeans, nor pleased 
with the favour which the king is inclined 
to shew them.. 

The Heif^Apimren! is a fine boy of about 
twelv* year# of age : he is the son of a for¬ 
mer queen, deceased. Notwithstanding 
his youth he fiWls his importance, and go¬ 
verns his officers ftud dependants with very 
manlike authority. He is shrewd, spright¬ 
ly, and active, and promises well, if not 
spoilt-by the servility of his adherents, and 
the habits of ait eastern court. 

The Princess St, , j M the'’only daughter 
•f his majesty, and is the child of the pre- 
wnt queen : she is (bur or five years of age. 


the Idol of her parents, and m every res¬ 
pect e spoilt child. 

The Queen's Aunt is an inmate of the 
palace, end a very confidential and impor¬ 
tant personage: much cannot be said in 
her favour: she has all the defects of an 
humble origin aggravated by the sense of 
influence, and unvarnished by the assump¬ 
tion of manners dignified or courteous. _ - 

Tlie Queen's Brother is a character still 
more important; his title is thalof Great 
Prince, and it is not insignificant. He is 
the superintendent of the privy council, 
acting public minister of state, and a 
sort of factotum to the king. His cha¬ 
racter is not dissimilar from his sister’s, 
but his person possesses no attractions, 
and hit manners are repulsive and austere. 
He does not want capacity for conducting 
public business after the Burmese fashion, 
and his cruelty, which is one of his cha- 
rartuiistics, is probably of use to him in 
this respect, lie is full of illiberal and 
narrow-minded prejudices, and conse¬ 
quently no friend to foreigners. 

Ills wife, the Pi nu ess of Salcn, is a 
small active little woman, and Ims consi¬ 
derable influence with her husband and 
the queen. Ladies arc no cyphers at the 
court of Ava. 

The Queen’s Brother-in-law was the 
last Viceroy of Rangoon. he is said to 
have lalKiurcd as a common cooly before 
the elevation of his wife’s sister to royalty, 
" is no marvel, therefore, that he is not 
Veiy biilliant; hut he is a good-natured 
easy man, and wholly governed hy the 
creatures about him. The king has no 
great respect lor him, hut he has the sup¬ 
port of the queen, however, beholds no 
office, nor was he employed during ths 
war. 

'flie daughter of the last-mentioned 
personage by the queen’s sister, who ia 
dead, is entitled the Pruicess of Mck-ha-rS, 
and is a ludy of great influence at court. 
She is a prodigious favourite with both 
king anil queen, to whom she utters her 
sentiments without reserve. She is sUB- 
posed not to he very scrupulous in ner 
conduct, but this may be only Burman 
scandal. At alfcevents, she is a very inte¬ 
resting wom^jglffgwd, sensible, witty, 
and high -spiifegpwljt is said tint she will 
probably be made a*queen, but we do not 
profess to understand how queeas are 
made at Ava. 

The Prince of ftfek-ha-rii is uncle to the 
king he is a great'metaphysician, and 
deep in ecclesiastical interests. 

The Brother of the king, whom we call 
the Prince of Sarawadi, more pwperly 
Tiia-ra-watee, is better known to Euro¬ 
peans than moat of the members of the 
court/ os he has always shewn a favour¬ 
able leaning towards them, and has had 
several in his employ. lie does not seem 
to have benefited by the intercourse, as 
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ha i« ad di cted to gambling apd various 
profligate fatbits, id other reaped* be 
resembles the king his brother, being 
good-natured end juayftil- 
The Atsban of ToiuagjjlMOtjgugan, 
end Sfuwtulwng are the sister* of the 
king: the elder, who, according to the 
Burtnan custom, is- unmarried, is a wo¬ 
man of considerable talent—-the second, 
who is married to the Prince of Pugan, 
is also possessed of abilities, and is smart 


described as intelligent, brave, and pTttr- 
dent—uniformly opposed to the bar, bit 
exhibiting more talents in the'field tbab 
any commander employed in it. 

Woongyee was the acting 
Woongyee at Ava during the war, until 
be waa sent down to Maleon: he is a 
careful old man, but solely desirous of 
securing the favour of the Ling and'queen, 
no matter on what terms; he is aa ava¬ 
ricious as abject, and, although scrupu- 


and high-spirited: but is addicted to some f lously attached to the ceremonies of his 


pnlady-like habits, as chewing opium and 
smoking tobacco. The third is married 
to her half-brother. Prince Mym-zain, 
and Is an amiable character, though of 
rather juvenile propensities. 

The Queen Mother is the second wife of 
the present king’s father, and is a kind, 
charitable, motherly old woman, some¬ 
thing of a devotee, but not intolerant. 

The Prince of Myen-iam and Prince 
Kbdaur-oo, are sons of Uio queen's mother, 
and half-brother:, of the king. The first 
is subject to a paralytic affection, on 
which account he is not admitted into the 
palace—he is amiable and intelligent, and 
partial to Europeans. The w oml is not 
much known, but he is expected to rise 
in consequence by his marriage w itli the 
daughter of the queen’s brother. 

The Princes of Rttmbya (Ilamree), and 


religion, is wholly destitute of moral or 
religious principles: he is garrulous apd 
sycophantic, but unworthy of trust, and 
notorfootiy treacherous and cruel. 

Mayoo Woongyee, was the first magis¬ 
trate, or police governor of Ava, when 
,*he war ^Commenced, but succeeded the 
last named chief as acting Woongyee at - 
Ava, for some time-—he is not now em¬ 
ployed—his manners arc dignified, but his 
propensities disgusting—he is naturally of 
an open and kindly temper, but was ren¬ 
dered selfish and unfeeling by a J.yng 
course of police ailniinibtrutioo— hr has 
always paiq^tsuduous court to the king 
and queen. a 

J.a-kmng Wanupycr ratified the treaty 
at Yandahoo, but was not long in offiee : 
lie is a <{uiet man, of moderate abilities. 
Moun-kaing, is jpnly lately inode a 


Thnndtrn (Sandowy), are half-biothers f Woongyee: he is newly appointed vice¬ 
roy of Rangoon, and is believed to be 

S ell qualified for the station. He enjoys 
c te entire confidence of the king and 
f|ueen, and it, said to be a man of active 
taluJuR and liberal mind, and friendly to 
foicign intercourse. 

The Quern i Wnon Moune-wa has been 
lately made Woongyee ; nc* was a stre¬ 
nuous supporter of the war, and opposed 
pacific measures to the lash 
At wen li'oon Mung-za was lieutenant- 
general in Arracan throughout the wtuf: 
ho is ouc of the most inlcllimglf'and liberal- 
minded men about the draft of Ava; he 
is fully sensible of the superiority of Eu¬ 
ropeans, and desirous of encouraging 
the introduction of their arts and sciences. 

At wen Worm Moung kyan-nymg was 
acting Atwen Woon during the war, but 
not decidedly of the war pSrty-—be is 
equally liberal intelligent with the 
preceding, but more gentle in" his dis¬ 
position. 't* 

Atwen Woon MoungfoPhyouh is a 
shrewd clever man, but "net;# be depend¬ 
ed on; he has great mmtotice in the 
palace, and was the real prime minister 
during the negotiations for ^peace: he 
ratified the treaty ofYandabooin company 
with the officer named above. 

Moung Shwa That Woon-gyee and 
prince, although now ‘indttgrpee and 
confinement, is a person or cpusiderable 
Importance: be is a distinguished member 
of the old royal fondly, and is secretly be- 
3 U 2 - friended 


of the king by inferior mothers—they 
are not unlike the king in disposition, and 
are great favourites .it court. They wera| 
both much employed during the war. ■* wr 

AH these, with the exception perhaps 
of the queen’s brother-in-law, are con¬ 
sidered of the blood royal, aniHnro privi. 
leged to use gilt umbrellas. 

The remaining members of the Bur¬ 
mese csuit, of whom we have received 
some brief descriptions, are of less digni¬ 
fied birth or connexion than those wo 
have previously noticed; but they took a 
more active share generally in the late, 
transactions, being the leading civil and 
military officers of the state. It may 
(■advisable to premise the purport of tbe 
titles. 

Th eWoon-gyvcs are literally “ the Bear¬ 
ers of the Great B urthe n,” and, in fact, 
are tbs ministers of-ifHfek they are four 
in number, and formjpWth the princes of 
the blood, the JLoto, or grand council. 

A Worn or ff'oondock, is a sort of 
assistant councillor: die sits and delibe¬ 
rates in the Loto, bat has no vote. 

The Atwen-woaitO, are the privy coun¬ 
cillors of the king, and employed by him, 
at pleasure, in the ,interior administration 
of die kingdom; there are four of them, 
and also four Woon*: the following are 
She principal persons in these three 


Sy*e Woongyee, with whom we came 
latterly roost frequently in contact, ii 
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friended by all connected with it and 
their adherents; he is an object of great 
dislike to the king and queen and to the 
queen’s party,and this dislike is augmented 
by their dread of his connexions, as well 
as of his abilities, and ambition. He is 
said to excel all his countrymen in genius, 
good sense, and information, but to be 
designing, avaricious, and unprincipled. 
He was formerly viceroy of Rangoon. 

There are other members of tlie coun¬ 
cil or the court, who exercise aome in¬ 
fluence on the conduct of public affairs 
In Ava) but those we have recapitulated 
are the chief, and from this short review 
of their characters and dispositions we 
have every reason to anticipate the most 
favourable results from a further intimacy 
with these individuals—we haV$ no bar¬ 
riers of caste in this cose to overleap, nor 
any impediment to the interchange of so¬ 
cial amenities, arising out of the inveterate 
distinction of daily and hourly habits. 
The spirit of the Bauddha religion is de¬ 
cidedly tolerant, and favourable to specu¬ 
lative inquiry; and there is a smartness 
apd inquisitiveness in the ^fcrmese cha¬ 
racter, that is notjieommon to the inliabi. 
tants of Hindostan. Except, therefore, 
the consequences of that caprice by which 
every semi-barbarous government is liable 
to be influenced, we observe nothing in 
the constitution of the court, or the tem¬ 
perament of the nation, that is unfriendly 
to a continued aud mutually beneficial 
intercourse between the stales. [Cal. Gov. '■ 
Gazette, ^ 

REMEDY FOR THE BITE OF SNAKES. 

The following recipe is from the India 
Gaziittc A 

Take two parts (doo btutvs) of sal 
ammoniac, known in every Indian bazar 
by the name nowshaduf; dissolve in four 
parts of hot water; the solution is to be 
poured into a-bottle, with the addition of 
one part of quick-lime or chunam; the 
bottle is to be corked, and shaken at in¬ 
tervals, during fifteen or twenty minutes, 
when it is to be allowed to settle, the clear 
liquid decanted off, and kept in a well 
closed glass vessel for occasional use., This 
will be found to superset^ the use m eau 
do luce, which in all cases is useful only 
in proportion to the quantity of volatile 
alkali it contains. In case of a bite from 
a snake, take two tea-spoonsful, or in 
native language, twelve annas of the above 
mixture in a small cup of water; repeat 
shortly afterwards three tea-spoonsful, 
either nuwe diluted with water or in tile 
same way. Should the person be seised 
with vertigo or violent tremors, agitation, 
fltc., give three-spoonsful more in a little 
water, aud so on as circumstances dictate. 

* Should the symptoms begin to moderate, 

1 die above may be continued in leaser 
quantities for a little while longer. 


THE PRESENT SHAH OF PERSIA. 

The Shah is excessively fond of money. 

It is the custom of the kings of Persia, 
on the occurrence of any fortunate event, 
to receive -presents from their nobles; 
thus, when his majesty ^who is very fond 
of the chase and is a capital shot) hits bis 
game, he throws his hand behind him, 
crying “ Shabaash ! sicca bnjoktee," “ ex- e 
ceilently done! the ducats if you please." 
But it is alleged against him, that even 
’ when he misses, he docs the same in¬ 
stinctively ; so that then his nobles are also 
obliged to fill his hand to pacify him for 
his bad suefcess. Amongst other anecdotes 
of bis avarice the following is related. A 
khan had won a considerable sum from the 
shah at rhess, and his majesty was rather 
long in liquidating the debt At last the 
khan, losing all patience, begged one day 
to remind his majesty that a month or two 
before he had lost a hundred ducats to him. 

“ Very true,” said the facetious old mo¬ 
narch ; at the same time, holding up bis 
feet to the khan, “ here are my soles. Putty 
Khan—hit away as long as you please; 
but, you know, I cannot part with my 
money." Whenever the children or the 
ladies in the underoan play, the king’s 
hag is placed in the middle, into which 
the winner pays 10 per cent of his gains, 
which all goes to his majesty, who sel- 
’ fsloin gambles himself.— [Alexander's JVa- 
veh in Persia. 

> tf 

SKFI ETON OF A nUOONG. 

The Diadem transport, lately arrived at 
Portsmouth, lias brought the skeleton of a 
dugong, erroneously supposed to be a 
mermaid ! Tt was shot by Lieut. Emery, 
near the island of Montbass, and died 
shortly afterward. \\ iien seen, the body 
of the animal was raised considerably 
above the surface of the water, and, from 
the near appearance of that part of it to 
the human form, was then judged to lie a 
mermaid. It was in company with two 
others, and they were all wading their way, 
by means of what the spectators cajffii 
their arms. Lieut. Emery ale some of tne 
flesh, which he describes as being very 
savoury. He was unable to preserve the 
skin; but the bonflbue saved entire. It 
is rather more thairnve feet long. 

EXAMINATION OF A MUMMY. 

On March 10 there was opened, in the 
Gallery of Egyptian Antiquities, « 
mummy, which formed part of the fine 
collection of M. Passalacqua. Her Royal 
Highness Madame honoured with her pre¬ 
sence the meeting, which was also attended 
by a number of foreigners and functiona¬ 
ries. After opening the external coming, 
which was attended with considerable diffi¬ 
culty, the bondages, which formed more 
than twenty-six turnings, from the bead 

to 
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to tlie feet, were unrolled. The body, 
thank* to the bituminous substances which 
had been employed in the process of em¬ 
balming, was in a state of perfieet preserva¬ 
tion. All the parts were distinct. The 
nails of the hands were remarkable for 
their length. The hair was sound, and 
retained its colour, which was fair. The 
orbits of the eye were furnished with arti¬ 
ficial eye-balls of enatnai * this is the 
second example of the kind, such substi¬ 
tutes for the eyes having only been observed 
once before. The following circumstances 
rendered this operation very remarkable: 
—Two papyrus manuscripts ware found; 
one rolled round the head, the other round 
the breast, and tlieir perfect preservation 
enabled M. Champollion, jun. to collect 
some valuable information from them. It 
was found that this mummy, which proved 
to be a female, was the body of Tcte- 
Muthis, the Mmcrvian, or Athenais, the 
daughter of the Guardian of the little 
Temple of Isis, at Thebes. There was a 
necklace, composed of serpents, in rolls, 
and a cross with a handle, which with the 
Egyptians was the emblem of divine life. 
A scarabseus, in a serpentine form, which 
was placed on the breast, was so surrounded 
by layers of indurated balsam, that it took 
more than a quarter of an hour to disen¬ 
gage It, though even boiling water was 
employed. The date of the existence of 
this mummy can only be ascertained by an 
attentive perusal of the manuscripts. We 


destruction of Sutnbba and Nimmbha, —A 
others*—dtanocAor Ckandrika. 


SBinmUAV bkidux ovxx THK AlUS 
Letters from Persia mention, that H is 
in contemplation to throw a Shakespearian 
Bridge over the Arras, the Arose* of 
antiquity, which maintains to the present 
day its classical characteristic, and still 
disdains a bridge. The Arras is a very 
, narrow and rapid stream, being pent in' 
between lofty rocks, by fragments of which 
it is more or less obstructed, and, conse- 

J iuently, pursues a very binding, turbu- 
ent, ahld dangerous course, it is also 
subject to sudden rises and falls, and, in 
winter, it is partially choked up with blocks 
yf ice, so that no bridge of pile* or boats 
Mn be constructed across the stream. The 
frequency of earthquakes is fatal to the 
permanence of any bridge of masonry 
thrown from rock to rock. But one bridge 
of this kind has lasted for any time, and 
that is built on a ridge of rocks; St is 
termed by the Persians, Khoda Afcrid. 
We cannot^doubt, therefore,. that the 
Shakespearian Bridges will be found welt 
suited to the valley of the Arras, and still 
more so to the Caucasian mountains, 
where no structure has been yet contrived 
capable of resisting the violence of the 
mountain torrents. Facility of acceaa 
throughout this chain is one of the means 
best calculated to promote the civilisation 
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believe, however, that it is more than 3 , 0004 * 5 * subjugation of the ferocious and pro- 


years old, and yet the skin, which is of 
deep brown colour, has retained its elasti¬ 
city, and even exhibited humidity in some 
parts. The bones of the skull store whole, 
'ihe os spheroides, in the upper port of 
the pharynx, is broken, to introduce into 
the interior of the head a considerable 
quantity of linen. Ihe body was opened 
by Drs. Delatre and de Verneuil. The 
description here given, though correct as 
far as it goes, is necessarily imperfect, and 
we shall wait with impatience for the re- 
of the investigation, which is to be 
rn up by M. Champollion, jun.— 
ch paper. 
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datory tribes who tenant its caves, and will, 
no dftubt, be highly acceptable to the local 
Russian authorities. — Calcutta Got. Gaz. 
Aug. 24. 

CA1T. GRlNDLAv’s VIEWS IN WESTERN 
INDIA. 

We have been favoured with a sight of 
some of the plates, finished dnd unfinished, 
and drawings, for the third , part of tbia 
splendid work, and we assure the patrons 
of it that they will experience a high de¬ 
gree of gra tification when it appears. 

PROWESS Or SEPOYS. 


HINDOO ACTORS. 

A bend of perform^*, from Manipur is 
now exhibiting in Calcutta, who represent 
the sports of Krishna with the Gopis—the 
musicians are men, but the singers are 
women, and they are dressed as Krishna, 
Lolita, Vinkha, Ciptra Rungaderi, Suderi, 
Cfaampaklata, Vidyaderi, and Indurehba. 
Their fiat-nosed countenances are rather' 
indifferent representations of the beauty of 
tiie Gopis. A company of performers, 
under Haiadbur, is also acting with great 
•ocean at the houses of the Baboos; they 
represent'the Jstras of Vidya Sundar, the 


Captain Badeqach mentions two in¬ 
stances of bravery among the British 
Sepoys, who served in the expedition to 
Java, which are astounding! one was a 
Sepoy (quite a lad) in the left grenadier 
company of the 6th Volunteer Battalion, 
who bayonetted ten of the enemy, French, 
Dutch, and Malays. It was toe first action 
he ever engaged in. The other was a 
Hindoo of toe same corps, who, when 
attacked by eight armed Malays, shot one, 
bayonetted three, end took the other four 
prisoners, and carried them dong with 
him. Neither of these man was stouter 
in appearance tout other Sepdys* 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

March 3, 1827.—A General Meeting of the Society was held this day, 
which was made special, for the purpose of considering some alterations and 
additions in the Society’s Regulations, which bad been made by direction of 
the Council: the Director, H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., in the chair. 

. The Chairman, having stated the purpose for which the meeting was made 
special, proceeded to read the proposed emendations in the regulations; and', 
on the question being put, they were unanimously approved. 

The usual business of the meeting was then commenced, by reading the 
minutes of the last General Meeting, which were confirmed. 

John Guillemard, Esq. presented Eusebius’s Chronicle, iu Armenian, 
Greek, and Latin; together with an Armenian grammar and dictionary. 
Thanks were returned to Mr. Guillemard for his donation. 

M. Eugene Burnouf, fils, of Paris, and Prof. C. I. C. ReuvenB, of Leyden, 
were elected foreign members of the Society. 

A paper on the dialects of the Arabic language, by the late Professor Car¬ 
lyle, communicated by Wm. Marsdcn, Esq., was read. 

This communication is contained in an extract of a letter from the Profes¬ 
sor to Mr. Marstj^n, who had suggested to him, previous to his departure from 
England, some inquiries on the subject of the Arabic dialects. Prof. Carlyle 
states that he had considerable opportunities of comparing the dialects of the 
Arabic language, in the course of his journey to and from Jerusalem; and he 
thinks that, if allowance is made for three causes, viz. pronunciation, admixture 
and synouymcs, little real difference will be found among the dialects of Arabic; 
none of which, he is of opinion, varies materially from the language of the 
Koran. Thanks were returned to Mr. Marsden for this communication. 

The reading of Col. Fraucklin’s Tour from Rajmahal to Gour was con¬ 
cluded. 

This paper contains, ns before not iced, a minute decription of the ruins of 
Gour, and a considerable number of inscriptions in Arabic with translations. 
Among the buildings particularly described are the Sonah Musjid, or Golden 
Mosque, of the materials of which several specimens were presented by Col. 
F. to the Society; and the Nuttin Musjid, or Mosque of a Dancing Girl, of 
which Col. F. remarks that fie has not met with anj' thing superior to it, 
either for elegance of style, lightness of construction, or tasteful decoration, in 
any part of Upper Hindostim visited by him. 

Thanks were voted to Col. FrnncRlin for the communication, and the meet¬ 
ing adjourned. 

March 15.—The Anniversary Meeting of the Society yf&s held this day, at 
one o’clock, r. m.; the Right lion. Charles Watkin Williams Wynn, Presi¬ 
dent, in the chair. 

The proceedings of the day commenced by the reading of the minutes of 
the last general meeting, comprising the alterations, &c. of the regulations, 
which were nor confirmed. 

The report of the Council, on the proceedings of the Society since the last 
anniversary, was then read by the Acting Secretary. The report ia as follows; 

* Rxpoet or the Council or the Royal Asiatic Society, March 15,1637. 

" ?® UDdl of Royal Asiatic Society of 'Great Britain and Breland 

has 
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has the honour of presenting to die members the following report of the 
Society’s prd&edings since the last Anniversary Meeting. 

" This Society, participating in the general national feeling, and in especial 
sentiments of regret, ha» to deplore the death of-His Royal Highness the 

Puke of York, one of its Vice-Patrons. 

9 

w It has also to lament another of its Vice-Patrons, the Marquess <of Hast- 
tngs, one of its earliest and most zealous friends. 

“ In addition to these illustrious individuals, the Society has to regret Sir 
Stamford Raffles, one of its most distinguished members, who has contributed 
greatly to the advancement of knowledge by his researches into the history 
and antiquities of the Malayan Archipelago, and in various branches of natu¬ 
ral history. 

“ The casualties of the year have also deprived the Society of other valuable 
members. It has received an accession of a considerable number of foreign 
members. 

“ Your Council, considering that au extensive library and museum would 
be of great utility to the Society ; and that many of its members, possessing 
duplicates in their collections or articles of interest, which for other 
reasons they could conveniently spare, and might be disposed to present to the 
Society, invited such donations by a circular letter, to which they are desi¬ 
rous of again drawing the attention of members. 

“ Among donations received during the past year, the Council has parti¬ 
cularly to notice a valuable collection of printed papers presented by the Hon, 
the Court of Directors of the East-India Company. Lieut. Col. Francklin has 
presented to the Society a large collection of minerals, drawings, sculptures 
and inscriptions; and B. U. Hodgson, Esq. has sent from Nipal an interesting 
collection of Bhotea curiosities. 

“ Your Council had hopes that the Third Part of the Transactions , which 
will complete the First Volume, would be rCidy for distribution at this Anni¬ 
versary Meeting. But unavoidable causes of delay have disappointed that 
expectation. It will, however, be ready for delivery before the close of the 
present session. 

“ In connexion with the subject of the Society’s printed Transactions, the 
Council has the gratification of announcing that the lion. Court of Directors 
of the East-India Company has lent to the Society engraved plates of th§ 
Babylonian inscriptibn, procured by Sir II. ies Bridges, at Helia, in the 
vicinity of Bagdad, and deposited in the Company’s museum. This very 
cumpus but yet undeciphcred inscription may not improbably be the subject of 
a roraraunication in the second volume of Transactions. 

“ A reprint of the Society’s Regulations being required, your Council 
deemed it a fit occasion for introducing such alterations and emendations Its 
appeared to be expedient or necessary. These amendments having been ac¬ 
cordingly brought forward and approved at the last general meeting, have now 
been submitted for confirmation. 

“ The Council considers it needless to draw the notice of the meeting to 
any of them particularly, excepting the clause for establishing a Committee of 
Correspondence, which had been previously instituted, as reported to the lust 
anniversary meeting, and which, as a permanent institution, is noWspecially 
sanctioned by the by-laws df the Society. To promotetbe important object! 
for which the Committee of Correspondence is established, a clause has been 
introduced admitting a class of corresponding members; and, it »• .hoped 
that their concerted exertions may materially assist the views of the Society 
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in the acquisition, preservation, and diffusion of knowledge in relation to 
Asia.*' 

The reading of the Council Report being concluded, Lieut, Col. Blackburne 
delivered the report of the auditors as to their examination of the treasurer's 
accounts, and the state of the Society’s funds. From this report it appears 
that the funded property of the Society remain^ the same as at the last anni¬ 
versary, viz. £2,650; and the value of the furniture in the Society's house, 
taken at the cost price, is £793. Is. ; the cash balance in the hands of the 
treasurer is £190. 8s. Id. These items comprize the assets of the Society. 
The receipts of the current year are estimated at £1,449.15s., and the ex¬ 
penses at £785.10s. 5rf., leaving a probable surplus of £664.4s. 7 d.\ but as this 
mainly depends upon the recovery of arrears now due from members of the 
Society, it cannot be considered at all certain. Lieut. Col, Blackburne con¬ 
cluded by stating that the auditors, in the examination of the accounts which 
were laid before them by the treasurer, received every possible aid and facility 
from that gentleman, and have found in the accounts themselves the highest 
degree of order, regularity, and correctness, with the most perfect corre¬ 
spondence between the disbursements and the vouchers. 

The reports of the Council and auditors were then received, and thanks 
voted to the Council and auditors respectively. 

The President then addressed the meeting in a speech, the principal topic* 
of which were the great loss the Society had sustained since the last anniver¬ 
sary by the deaths of two of its illustrious Vice-Patrons and several valuable 
members, among whom he particularly mentioned Sir T. S. Raffles and the 
Bishop of Calcutta. After nn allusion to the late conquests in the Burmese 
territory, which he expressed a hope would prove an extensive and fruitful 
field for the researches to which the attention of the Society is directed, the 
President concluded his address, of which the above is but a meagre outline, 
by moving that the thunks of the meeting be convened to their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Dukes of Clarence and Sussex, for their having been graciously 
pleased respectively to express their willingness to accept the office of Vice- 
Patron, vacant by the deaths of H. R. H. the Duke of York and the Marquess 
of Hastings, and that they be appointed Vice-Patrons accordingly : which was 
unanimously approved. The thanks of the meeting were then voted to the 
President, who ret«#ncd thanks: and the thanks of the meeting were also 
voted respectively to the DWfcctor, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Acting 
Secretary. 

The ballot being now opened, Richard Clarke, Esq. and Lieut. Col. Coo^s 
were appointed scrutineers, and on their examination of the balloting lists 
being closed, they reported that the following nobl^gnen and gentlemen were 
withdrawn from the Council, vis. the Right Hon. Lord Viscount Kingsborough, 
the Right Hon. J. Sullivan, Sir W. Ouseley, W. Ainslie, Esq., M.D., Col. J. 
Bailtie, H. Holland, Esq., H. St. G. Tucker, Esq.; and that the following gen¬ 
tlemen were elected in their place, viz. Col. Sir R. Barclay, H. Alexander, Esq., 
B. G. Babmgton, Esq., Lieut. Col. G. Fitzdarence, J. Guilleipard, Esq, Lieut. 
Col. T. L. Lushington, W. Marsden, Esq., W. H. Trent, $!sq. 

The only^alteration in the lilt of officers was the substitution of Benjamin 
Guy Babington, Esq.-M-B., st^secretary, in the room of Andrew Macklew, 
Esq. who had kindly acted as secretary during the preceding'year. 

It was then announced that the next meeting of the Society would be on 
April 7th; and that there would not be a general meeting on June 2d. 
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NEW PtTBLICATIONS. 


LOVDOK. 


Voyages of Discovery, undertaken to complete 
the Survey of the Western Coast of New Holland. 
ByCapt, P. I*. KlM. R.N. 8vola.B»o. Xs. 

ateftSw of Pers ia , from the JoUituU* of a Tra¬ 
veller In the Bait. 8 vol*. poet Uvo. IBs. 

Voyage of R. M. & Blonde to the Sandwich It. 
Undo, Si IWMi for the purpoae of conveying the 
Bodies of the late King and Queen to their native 
country. Capt, the Right Hon. Lord Byron, Com¬ 
mander. 4 to. £i B a. 

dppendir to Capt. Parry'* Second Voyage of 
Discovery, containing the Natural History, tec. 
4to. £1. Ua. OU. 

Vindicla Hebraic# • or, a Dcfenre of the Scrip- 
tuna. By H. Hunviu, author of the “ Hebrew 
Tales." uvo. Ha. 

La Secchia Hamta ; or the Rape of the Bucket t 
an Hcroi-comlcal poem, in tweli e Cantos. Trans¬ 
lated from the Italian of Alessandro T.usonl. HVlth 
Note*. By Janie* Atkinson, Esq. (of Calcutta). 

2 vol*. gvo. 

Sonnet* and other Pnom*. l)y David L. Richard¬ 
son. (Diamond Edition.} -3*. (at 
The Semina, or, a Nuwab's Leisure Hours s 
Tales illustrative of Oriental Life. By the \uthor 
of “ Pandurang Harl, or Memoirs of a Hindoo,” 

3 vols. l2mo- 24k 

.Samian Popular Poetry, translated by John 
Bowring. 1 voL lgmo. 

In the Press. 

flora Auetralartca, containing portraits of the 
finest plants of New Holland and the South Sea 
Islands, with their History and cultivation. By 
Mr. Sweet. 

Lecture* im the Hebrew Language ; By Professor 

Lee. 

Foreign Topography, or an Encyclopedic k Ac¬ 
count of the Ancient Remains in Asia, Africa, 


Europe (England excepted), and America. By the 
Rev.T\ D.ToaWoke, M.A., .ter. 


The Life, Voyage*, and Adventure* of ” Nau- 
fragtu being a faithful Narrative of the Au¬ 
thor's real Life, and containing a scries of remark¬ 
able Adventures of no ordinary kind. Uvo. 

The scene ef this work lies in Asia, of which 
interesting part of the globe this volume will con¬ 
tain many lively sketches: together with a variety 
of Information connected with the state of Socie¬ 
ty. and the Manners, Customs, and Opinions of 
the Hindoos (particularly of the Brahmans). 


by permission of Government, to which Is added 
pert of Slam and the Dttta of the Ganges, towards 
Calcutta. Coloured, 10 As. 

Works patroniwed by Government, at the reremmen. 
datum of the Council of the College of Flirt Wil¬ 
liam, md lately published, or now ‘preparing JOr 
publication 

The Futmoii Hamadre, e celebrated work on 
Mahomedan law. In two octavo volumes, contains 
Ing upwards of DUO pages of closely printed letter- 
picas. This publication being held In high esti¬ 
mation by Mahomedan lawyers, forms a very valu¬ 
able addition to the few good worka of the kmd 
that have hitherto been printed. 

The nostrum of Sander, with a Commentary on 
the text in tho margin ut each page, mid a fami¬ 
liar explanation of the words at the bottom of it. 
In easy Persian, so as to eiialitc those who are mere 
beginner* in the study of the language, io peruse 
this well known inoral Poem without the assistance 
Of a dictionary. 

Tables of the Arabic Jsingvagn prepared for pub¬ 
lication by C. T.(ilase, Esq., of theCIviJServIre, 
wherein, as It wute In a map, the whole system of 
Inflection used In that ancient and highly artificial 
tongue, is atone \ lew laid before the reader’s sight, 
ana cannot fail to have the eflbct principally In¬ 
tended by the editor, of enabling Persian students 
to form thereby a < learer notion of the meaning of 
Arabic words, under whatever forms they may 
occur, in the perusal of the Persian authors. 

The three works above referred to have been 
printed at the lithographic, pros, and are highly 
creditable in the proofs they aimed of the neatness, 
cheapness, expedition, anil accuracy with whlcn 
printing of the mast various anil dlfltcutt kind, 
sue h ns that of the Arabic. Tables before alluded 
to, inn be executed at that establishment. 

A ColUrtbni of IVecwfi* in various ljanguage*, 

Bengalee, Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin, end 
English, umter the title of Hhoudunuu, edited by 
Neclruttun Hulclar, and chiefly designed by him 
to promote the <tudy of the flrst-nemed of thoae 
tongue's, which, as nothing of the kind has hither¬ 
to appeared In Bengalee, and many of the prnyeTba 
arc expressed in It. the editor may fairly hope to 
reslw’lils expectations. 

A Dh'tumnru of Hindus, edited by Gunga Pur- 
taud Sookul, Bhakha Pundit of the College, under 
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Advice to Indo-Brltons, as to the beet means of 
bettering their condition, in two Pamphlets. 2 As. 
■per copy. v 

An Appeal to Unprejudiced Mind*, from one doom¬ 
ed •• to Rot in Jail to the day of his death,” or a 
Statement of Transactions fictween Mr. T. B. 
Swthoe, and Capt. George Ueiham. 4 Us, 

Theatre ef the Hindu*, No. 111., containing the 
Drama of “ Maloti and Madhava, or the Stolen 
'Marriage," tmqslated from theOriglnal Sanscrit, 
by hTh. WlboU.Esq. 4 IU m . 

A Letter to tho Hon. Sir Antony Bailor, Knt., 
one of the jodgeavf the Supreme Court, Calcutta, 
on the grounds of his judgment In the rase 
Bryce o. Ballard and others/’ as reported In the 
Calcutta Journal. By the Reverend James Bryce, 
D.D., .Senior Ctarnfmaa of the Church of Scot¬ 
land a£ Fort WUUsqu (Reprinted.) Stitched, 

The AttdsBebkfbHtmmg Pedigrees of Bones , 
bred in India i &mp*Pm earliest accounts to the 
year 1826 inclusive. It Hr. 

Tweiot Select View* of the Seat of War, lnclud- 
** Views,tak«M Reamem., Ceftw. «d_And^ 


-**- By j. cams, 

16 ft* • 

Chart of Martaban Bluer , 



At the Office 


Empire, 


of the dialects derived from .Sanscrit, that srs used 
for both colloquial and written purposes by the 
Hindoos of every part of Hindoos tan. 

Work* In course of publication under the authority 
of the Committee of Public Instruction, at We 
Education Press : JB t 

In SUherrit. The Mugdabodha, or Sanscrit 
Grammar of Vopndeva, In the Devanngari Cha¬ 
racter, one vol., duodecimo (printed). 

The Rhattt Kavya, a Sanskrit Poem, illustra¬ 
tive of Grammar, with a Commentary, thro. 

The I-aghu Kaumudi, a Sanscrit Grammar, one 
voL duodecimo. 

Preparing far Publication . * 

The I^lavatl, or System of Hindu Arithmetic. 
The Kaghu Varna, a Sanscrit Historical Poem. 
In Amine. The Fatawa Alenigirl. ' * 

In Persian. An Abridgement of &e!r Mutakhe- 
rln of Gholam Hoseto. & * - 4 

A new edition of the Mujmooa Rhcinal, or View 
of the Copemlcan System of Astronomy. 

A Translation orthe Lelavatl and Bg GenRe, 

■ or Hindu Arithmetic and Algebra. 

Prtntttw at Bishojfs College IVSr* for the (te¬ 
rn fh mitteo. 1 

A mho Translation o( ftriefoe’s Elements of 
Algebra.'by Mawlavi Abdoor Hafieertt, edited by 
the Revs: end Prlrtlpal Mill. _ y i 

Tract * prepafbd. by Breton for the use of the 

„ Ratift UM&i JnstiUttimtisscb-futp UBS:— 

In jUedoast e nse, In the Persian, end Nagrre 
A Treatise on Veerinatton i a ditto on 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

VirK-PRESIDENT IN* COUKCIX.. 

Fort- William, Aug. 4, 1826.—The 
Right Hon. Lord Amherst, Governor- 
General, having nominated Hii Exc. 
General the Right II<m. Lord Comber- 
mere,. o.r a., to be Vice-President and 
Deputy Governor of Fort-William, dur- 
ing the Governor-Geneml’s absence fiorn 
the Presidency, His Excellency Lord 
Combermere has this day taken hi-, sent 
accordingly, under the usual salute from 
the ramparts of Fort-William. 

By order of the Right lion, the Vice- 
President in Council. 

C. Lusiiincton, Chief Sec. to Govt. 

The Right ’Hon. the Vice-President 
lias been pleased to make the following 
appointments 

Capt. F. H. Dawklrn, Grenadier Guards, to be 
private secretary to the \ Ire-president. 

Cant. Sydney Cotton, H.M.'»3d (Buffs) regt., to 
be military secretary to ditto. 

Lieut. Godfrey Mundy, 2d (Quern's) regt., and 
Lieut. K. F. Dougnn, IMh L.C., to be a(dos-do- 
camp on personal staff of ditto. 

# 

ji 

EUROPEANS VISITING THE UPPER 
PROVINCES. 

Fort- William, General Department, 
Aug, 4, 1826.—It having cotno to the 
knowledge of government, that Europeans 
are in the habit of visiting the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces in the prosecution of commercial 
speculations, or for thAemporary purpose 
of disposing of investments of goods, 
without having obtained the previous 
permission of government to proceed to 
the interior, Notice is hereby given, that 
instructions will be issued to the magis¬ 
trates of the several districts botdering on 
tbe rivers to stop all Europeans, whether* 
British-born subjects or otherwise, and 
Americans, not being in the service of 
His Majesty, or in the civil or military 
service or employment of the hon. Com¬ 
pany, who may be found in the interior, 
at a distance of ten miles from the Presi¬ 
dency, and unprovided with a passport. 

Applications fur passports are* io be 
made in writing to the Secretary to Go. 
▼eminent In the general department and 
■re to contain the folfawing particulars- 
lot, tbe name and occupation of the person 
applying i 2d, time of his arrival in India, 
■nd whether with or without a license 
ton tbe Court of Directors: 3d, tbe 
place or places to which tbe individual 


may be desirous of proceeding; and 4lhly, 
the general object of his journey. 

By command of the Right Hoh. the 
Vice-President ip Council, 

C. Lushinotok, Chief See. to Govt. 

RELIEF or TROOPS. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta, Aug. 26, 1826 
-—With the sanction of government the 
following relief of the troops will take 
place: — 

2d L. C. from Nccmuch to Muttra. 

3d ditto from Muttra to Keitah. 

5th ditto from Keitah to Neemuch. 

II. M. 13th Foot from Berbatnpore to 
Ghazeepore. 

II. M. 14th Foot from Meerut to Ber- 
hanipore. 

II. M. 44th Foot from Ghazecpore to 
Meerut. 

2d Etirop. Regt. from Cheduba to Agra. * 

1st N. I. from Gurrawarra and Hus- 
singabnd to Delhi. 

8tl> ditto from Baitodl to Bundah. 

16th ditto from Barrackpore to Gor- 
ruckpore. 

17th ditto from Bhopalpore to Delhi. 

24th ditto from Delhi to Bhopalpore. 

27th ditto from Dacca to Benares. 

29th ditto (left wing) from Futtyghur 
to Etaua. 

39th ditto from Cawnpore to Gurra¬ 
warra and Ilussingabud. 

45th ditto from Benares to Baitool. 

49th ditto from Benares to Mirzapore. 

51st ditto from Jubbicpore to Gawn- 
porc. 

59th ditto from Banda to Barrackpore. 

61st ditto from Arracan to Benares. 

67th ditto from Arracan to Dmapore. 

1st Extra N. I. from Futtyghur to Nee- 
much. 

2d ditto from Cawnpore to Futtyghur. 

3d ditto (left wing) from Etawah 4o 
IViynpooreo. 

4th ditto (right wing) from Mirzapore 
to Allahabad; 

5tli ditto from Benares to Jubbleporc. 

6th ditto from Dinapore to Mully, 
(right wing)—to Titalya (left wing). 

riONXCKS. 

Head-Quarters, Sept. 8, 1826. — Tbe 
Commander-In-Chief is pleased to direct 
that, in future* not more than one regi¬ 
mental captain, betides the commanding 
officer, (if of that rank) shall he attached 
to the corps of Pioneers. 

No subaltern officer will be appointed 
to the Pioneers who has not been in India 
four years, and done regimental duty for 
at least three years. 
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udpciwi or ucu cosh. 

Fort-WiUiam, Sept. 29, 1826.—The 
Bight Hon. the Vice-President in council 
having resolved to reduce the 4th or Di- 
nagepoor battalion, the 5th or Champa run 
light infantry, the 11 th or Goruckpoor 
light inhutry, and the 12th or Rampoorah 
battalion, these local corps are to be broken 
up on die 1st December next, and the 
native commissioned, non-commissioned 
officers, drummers, and privates, disposed 
of in manner hereafter to be detailed, at 
aa early a period subsequent to that date 
as they can be relieved from their present 
duties, by troops of the line, under in¬ 
structions which the Commander-in. Chief 
will be pleased to issue to the officers 
commanding the divisions or districts in 
which these locals oreiespcctively stationed. 

lu consequence of the displacing of in¬ 
termediate numbers, the local battalions 
are to be re-numbered from No. 3, up¬ 
wards. 

Promotion and recruiting in provincial 
battalions arc suspended until further 
orders. 


TKMI-ORARV FIONFKR COMPANIES. 

Forl-Wtlltnm, Oct. 6, 182G —The ser¬ 
vices of the three temporary companies of 
Pioneers, embodied chiefly at Chittagong, 
towards the end of 1824, and now at Ar- k 
mean, being.no longer, required, their 
reduction has been determined upon by 
the Right Hon. the Vice-President in 
Council. 

INDULGENCE VO ASSISTANT BURGEONS. 

Fort-William, Oct. 13th 1826.—Hie 
Right Hon. the Vice-President in Coun¬ 
cil is pleased to direct, tlmt Assistant Sur¬ 
geons on the Bengal establishment, who 
have been appointed after the season 1822, 
shall receive the additional pay of one ru¬ 
pee a day, for the provision of a Palan- 
quecn, when doing duty with European 
corps, witliout being in receipt of the esta¬ 
blished allowance for the supply of me¬ 
dicines. 


6ift 

my, offic i a ti ng Mcntary to 
I department. 


— Mr. Ed want Matony 
Government In general i 

Political Department. 

Aug. 85. Mr. C. Gantin, junior assistant to agent 
to Govemor-Oeueral In Saugor and Nerbudda ter¬ 
ritories. 

CM. & Lieut. Byam, mil. estah. of Fort St. 
George, an extra assist, to resident at Hyderabad. 

Territorial Department. 

Aug. 4. Mr. 11. Munday, salt agent for southern 
division of Cuttack. 

94. Mr. F. J. Bechcr, assistant to collector of 
Mldnapor* 

CM. 19. Mr. C. Bury, sc assistant to secretary to 
Board of Revenue In Central Provinces. 

94. Mr. J. G. Dcedes, assistant secretary to 
Board of Revenue, Western Provinces. 

Mr. W. 1L Ketmaway, ditto ditto. 

Cmnmerrlal Department. 

Aug. 17. Mr. J. W. Paxton, import-warehouse 
keeper. ■.<- 

Judicial Department. 

Aug. 17. Mr. D. Macforlan, judge and magis¬ 
trate of fiatkergunge. 

Mr. F. O. Wells, secretary to ctvlt commissioner 
at Dchly. 

Mr. G. J. Taylor, register of City Courtat Moor- 
shcriabad. 

Mr. tv. B. Jackson, 2d register of Zlllah Court 
at Bareilly. 

Sept. 1. Mr. J. C. Dirk, Judge and magistrate of 
Futtclipom 

Mr. J. T. Rlvna, register at Zlllsh Court of 
MeiTut and joint magistrate statlonedst Boolund- 
shchur. 

Mr. C. G. tldny. 3d assist, to register of Court* 
of builder Dcwanny and NIsamut Adawlut. 

Mr. F. J. Hnlllday, 3d assist, to ditto ditto. 

Mr. J. It. Colvin, extra assist, to ditto ditto. 

Oct. B. Mr. N. J. Halhed, 2d judge of Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Circuit for Division of Moot- 
shedabad. 

Oct. 24. Mr. W. F. Pick, fourth judge of Pro¬ 
vincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit for division 
of Bareilly. 

Mr. J. c. Dick, judge end magistrate of Ba¬ 
ldly. 

Mr. (1. Graham, ditto of Scharunpora. 

Mr. R. Walker, ditto of Futtehpore. 

Mr. W. T. Robertson, magistrate of Goruck- 
pore. 

Mr. G.C. Cheap, ditto of Nuddeah. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fort William, July 31, 1026.—Surge. D. Toild 
and It. Williams to be superintending surgeons. 

Surg. o. Larobe to perform medical duties of 
civil station of Dacca, t. Todd prom. 

Aug. B—Lieut. J. S. Winfield, Uth N.I.. to 
' ~ efonned Bhopaul Contingent of horse 
21st July. 


2. His Lordship in Council is pleased "command Reft 
to extend the same indulgence in similar^ Ch ^ of ^moer,. to be sa- 

circumstances, to Assistant Surgeons of - perlntemlant or public works In province of Out- 
His Majesty’s service, who have arrived in 'tack; date26th July._ 

Bengali aiuce the 31st of December 1823. 


MjJH. Sanders to ertll.,_ gad, 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

July 0. Mr. HoilpfacKensle, Secretary to Go¬ 
vernor-General during period of his Lordship's 
tour to the Upper Province*. 

Mr. Andrew Stirling, Persian Secretary to Go¬ 
vernor-General. 

so. Ilir- Edw. C. Ravetishaw, eseistant to Per- 
dan Secretary to Governar-Gwmat 

Mr. G. T. Lushragtpn, ditto ditto. , ' 

Oct. 6. Mr. Geo. Swtaton, offiefetlng chief secra¬ 
tary to Government. 

*4. Mr. H. T. Prlnsep, officiating secretary to 
Goveramentin territorial department. 


Cadete admitted. Mr . _ _ 

prom, to 2d-lieut—Moats. R. C. Gwstkln, J.'De’ 
Fountain, and A. De Fountain to idf., and pram, 
to ensigns—Mr. Edm. Tritfon si an assist surg. 

Surg. W. Thomas’s appointment to officiate as 
dep. superintend, surg. to South Eastern Division 
annulle^. i 

Head-Quarter*, July 27, IMfk—Ens. F. RaWgh 
to do duty with 7th N.l. at Berbampofa. 

Aug. 3.—Capt. E. C. Archer, 41stF., extra tld- 
dmcamp, to be eld-de-camp osi persosmi-vtairof 

Ens^L Be^ock (recently admitted) to do duty 

Cornett and Ensigns appointed to do duty. Cor¬ 
nets W. Kerr and A. Campbell'with Ut 1.6 at 
, 8ulMB- 

SX2 
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fiultanpore (Benares); W. H. Hall, 8th do., KM- 
tah; C. Walla*ton, 9th do., Cawnpora.—Enstaia 
LK. Cheethaxn and H. Msckensie, 6th extra N.1. 
Plnap oiB) W. Edwards, 45th N.I., Benares; W. 
BarQeet, 40th do., Benares; J. M. Simpson, 5th 
extra N.I., Benares; A. Balderstan, left wing4th 
extra N.I., Juonnare; O. Nugent, right whig 
ditto, Mhzapore; It. 'tenvan, noth N.L, Allah¬ 
abad; J. C. Gaslock and A. Napier, 30th do., Sul¬ 
tan pore (Oudc); J. Mackay and N. Palmer, 39th 
do., ('awnpore; G. Gordon, 14th do., Lucknow; 
U, Campbell, 5th do., Muttra; I*. N. Nicholson, 
Mtth do., Barratkpore; A. D. Coull, Kith do., 
liar rack pore. 


Superintend. Sure. Limnml appointed to Ber- 
luunpore Division, from doth May.’ 

Lieut. Hay, 39th N.I., to act as niaj. of brigade 
at Berhampoie dunng absence of Brig. Mnj. 
Cooke; 


Aug. 4—Ens. J. King removed from 13th, and 
appointed to (fid N.I. at Benares. 

Assist, suras. M‘Donald and M'Lean to do duty 
with depot ofH.M.’s toops at Chiusurah. 

Capt. H. A.’Newton, (Kith N.I., tododuty with 
1st Nuiseree bat, at habathoo instead of Kumaoou 
local bat. 


.-4 m, Aug. Id .—Vjth N.I. Ens. H. B. 
to lie Heat, from 27th July, v. Bcllew 


Fort 
Haring 
ilec. 

Cadeto admitted. Messrs. W. Cumberland, W, 
T. Briggs, and G. A. S. Fullerton to lnl., and 
prom, to ensigiu—Mr. C. Llewellyn os an assist, 
surg. 

Lieut. Fisher, dep. assist, qu. mast, gen., to re¬ 
sume survey of Syjhet 

Aug. 1R_ UUh N.I. Ens. C. C. Jenkln to be lieut 
from 24th July, y. M'MiUan dec. - 

CVntofs admitted. Mr M. N. Ogllvy to cavalry, 
and Mr. H. Palmer to infantry. 

abollsh«L IUent exeeut * ve ^Sinter In Anmcan 

Surg. Geo. Sklpton to be a superintending surg. 
on «tab. fmm 1st Aug. 



Aug. 25. — Patting*, t)c, of Superintending Sw- 

C o. Todd (new prom.) to Bomckpom; Wil¬ 
is (sew prom.) to NuMeerabadj Sklpteo to 
Agra; Law removed from Moerut to Berbaiupore; 
Limond from Berhampore to Benares; Langston 
from Benares to Meerut; Durham posted to 
Allahabad. 


5 th L.C. Lieut. C. E. T. Oldfield to be Jnterp. 
and qu. mast., v. Blair who resigns. 

6th N.I. Lieut. W. Mackintosh to he ad)-, 
Jervis prom. 

37th N.I. Lieut. II. II. Harlngtun to be interp. 
and quart, mast, v. Bellow dec. 

4Cth N.I. Lieut. H. W. Burt to be rdj., v. 
Jones prom. 

3d JCr tea N.I. Lieut G. KInloch to he interp. 
and qu. mast., v. Marshall pram. 


Fort I Viltlum, Aug. 25.—Lieut. P. La Touche, 
7th N.I , to be a major of brigade, in room or 
Capt. C. Taylor, proceeded to Europe on furlough- 

Surg. J. Watson to be gar. aurg. at Allahabad, 
v. Sklpton. 

Sept. 1—2IUA N.I. Lieut. J. A itch Ison to be 
capt. of a comp., and Ens. J. De W. C. J. Mob to 
bo lieut., from 2Mth Aug., in sue. to Stewart dec. 

Capt. D. D. Anderson, 29th N.I., to be a de¬ 
puty assist, ndj. gen., and Capt. N. Penny, 1st 
Extra N 1., to be a major of brigade, In sue. to 
Park prom. 

Amiet. mrgp. appointed to Cieil Statione. G. 
Carr, to Tlppcrah; .1. T. Pearson, to Ramghur; 
O. S. Seton, to Bullooaht E. T. Downes, to 
Bhccrbtuxrm. 

To la- Capte. bp Brevet. Lieuts. W. W. Reas, 
50th Nl.; G. R. Scott, artil.: Jas. Johnson, 
ditto; T. A. Vanrennen, ditto 1 F.C. Robb, 89d 
N.I.; Jas, Nicholson, 4th N.I. 


Head-Quartan, Aug. 12.— Eneign* appointed to 
do duty. R. C. Gwatkln with (loth N.I. at Mee- 
tutt J. N. Rind, 3d do., Mynpoorre: A. De 
Fountain,'4th do., Mirzaporr; and J. De Foun¬ 
tain, 50th do. Allnhahad. 

Lieut. A. Fisher, 35th N.I., todo duty with Sir- 
moor lint. 

upminted r<> do duty. A. C. Duncan 
With idh luC., at Muttra; —Morlre withdetach- 
°f H.M.'s troops proceeding to Upper Pro¬ 
vinces ; E. T. Downes and C. S. Grant with 2d 
Europ. R*gt. i„ Fort William. 

.fl'K- I(L—Assistsurg. O. fi. Seton to do duty 
detachments of H.M.'s troops at Chinsuran 

Atig. 17.—Lieut Griffiths to act ns interp. and 
qu-mast to37th N.L. v. Bellew dec. 

Assist, surg. H. Bousfleld to assume medical 
charge of Champarun Ligiit Inf. atMullye; dated 

Comet n. T. Knox to do duty with 1st L.C. at 
S p l w ® (Benares), and Ens. C. Hutton with 
with N.I., at Barrackpore. 

TC f? a l't- J. E. Watson's name to be discontinued on 
rolls of corps of HIU Rangers. 

*W*Vb Mry. MaJ. J. Tod 
to b$ Ueutscol. from 23d Aug., v. Short doc. 

„ Europ. Begt. Bn*. A. F. Maginnlss to be 
Iletifc from 7th Aug., v. Stewart dec/ 

t n 'h p- B - Fatke to he maj.,. 

^leut R. C. MteDonald to be capt oi ^comp., 
and Lru. J. Stubbs to beltait, from 23d Hug., in 
auc. to Tod pram, 

Cnrfrf* admitted. », J. Moore to car., and 
from, to comet— Jgr- C* T. W. P.Gaffbrd to tof., 

BiJK 'MSiSF* 11 T™ 1 “*’• 

irJS^KC - "• 


Head-Quartern,Aug. 30,—Furruekabad Prov.Bnt. 
Lieut. W. F. A. Seymour, 8Hth N.I., to be ad)., 
v. La Touche. 

Moorthtdabad l Vow. Ait. Lieut. J. A. Fairhead, 
23th N.L, to Ire adj., v. Seymour rem. to Fur- 
ruckabad Pjrov. Bat. 

Comet John Moore to do duty with 2d L.C. at 
Muttra. 

Aug 30—Ens. H. Palmer to do duty with 33d 
N.I atNuiscerabad. 

Lieut. H. C. Talbot, Cist N.I., permitted, at 
his own request, to resigu acting adjtcy of Hugh 
Levy. 

Capt Mackinlay, dep. assist, adj. gen., removed 
from Presidency to Cawnpore dlv. of army, v. 
Parke prom.' 

Capt. La Touche, major of brlgadfc (new app.) 
posted to Uundlecunti command. 

Sept. 1.—Lseut. Col. T. P. Smith removed from 
2d Huron. Rent, to blit N.L, and Lieut CoL T. 
Murray from latter to former. 


Furr William, Sept, l.—Mr* F. Mickeion ad¬ 
mitted to inf., and prom, to ensign. 

Sept. 8— ArtiBeiy. Br. Capt. and lst-LIeut R. 
C. Dickson to be capt, and gd-Lleut. S. W. Fen- 
pine to be lst-Ueut, from 30th Aug., in sue. to 
Smith dec. 

33d N.I. Ens. L L. Willis tabslieut from 4th 
July, v. Colquhoun dec. 

, Capt. Phillips, 49th N.L, and Lieut H. Lon¬ 
don, 2(ithdo., in ls> lahtwlv frf 
Arracan. - 


Head-Quarter*, Sent 4—Lieut W.E Hay, 39th 
N.L, and Lieut M. W. Gilmore, M Europ. Ragt., 
permitted toeuch. corps. 

Capt Shutdham, dep. asoiet arty. gen., posted to 
Presidency Division. 


Capt Anderson, dep. ssslst adj- gen. (lately 
prom.), posted to Strkmd Dlv Won. 

Sep*. &—AtttojRogs. Newteo and Fund to do 
duty with hVM.'s 47tfi regt 

Fort 
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Fort William, tetf. 1*.—>Uk N.I. Ena G. W. 
Hamilton to he Halit-, ftns Hd iog n v. J. Gibb, 
dec. 

Bth Metro N.I. Ena. W. 3, Andrews to be lleot- 
from goth Aug., v. Harvey dec. 

Cateteodmittei. Messn. T.G. Blake, W. Wol- 
UMIi C. J. Matowaring, O. B. Reddle, W. R. 
Duwmore, E. Garrett, C. R. Lynne, and R. Lang, 
to inf., and prom, to ensigns. — Messrs. D. B. Ward- 
law and T. ripens as aniet.surga. 

Sept. 15_ Infantry. MsJ. John Smith to be lieut 

col., v. Phipp retired, with rank from Xld Aug., v. 
Short dee. 

1th N.I. Br. Tapt. and Lieut. S. Walter (dec.) to 
be capL of a comp., from 3d March, \. Costley 
prom. 

lltft N.I. Lieut. J. T. Kennedy to tie rapt, of a 
comp., and Ena. T. Gould to tie lieut., from illith 
Oct, In sue. to Boyes ret. 

1 Oth N.I. Capt. R. Rich to he maj., Lieut. J. 
W. Ingram to be rapt, of a comp., and Ena. C. 
Symoa to be lieut., from 23d Aug., in sue. to 
Smith prom. 

Sbth N.I. Ens. B. Marshall to be lleut. from Oth 
Sept., v. Senior dec. 

Lleut R. C. Jenkins, 61st N.I., to officiate as 
superlntondant of cadets during absence of Lieut. 
Kerr. 

Hmd-Quartrr*, Sept. U.— Appointment* and Re¬ 
moval* in MetUnil Department. Sure. W. Thomas 
to 2(llh N.I, Surg. J. Jackson to 20th do. Surg. 
C. Ray to 4Bth do. Surg. Gerard to 3d do. Surg. 

* Mercer to 22d do. Surg. Gov,in to 1st brig. Horse 
Artil. Sure. W. Farqunarto46th N.I. Surg. W. 
Jackson to do duty with 2»th do. Surg. Mosrrop 
rem. from 3d to 3‘ltn do. Surg. J. Thompson from 
39th totiOtl) do. Asslst.surg. A. Smith to 65th do. 
at Penang. Assist, surg. J. Taylor to 66th do. 
Assist, surg. Hoare from 3d to 39th do. Assist, 
aunt. D. M. Gray to 1st Nuasceree bat. Assist, 
surg. J. F. Stewart from 69th to 99th N.I. Assist. 
MUg. Bowron to 61st do. 

34fh N.I. Lleut. C. B. Leicester to be adj., v.* 
Gibb dec. 

Pumeah Prop. Bat. Lint. F. B. Corfleld, 20th 
DLL, to bead]., v. Graham resigned. 

Sept. 14. — Medical Department. Sprg. Darby 
and Assist, surg. W. Thompson posted to 45th N.I. 
Assist, sufgs. Malcolm and Wynne directed to join 
43th do. at Benares. OfRc. Assist, sure. Oliver to 
do duty with 14th N.I. Assist, surg. H. Taylor 
posted to 33th do. 

Tart William, Sept. lS.-22d N.I. Tapt. T. J. 
Baldwin to be mal., Brev. Capt. and Lleut. F. C. 
Robb to berapt. of a comp., and Ens. W. A. But¬ 
ler to be lleut., from Oth Sept., In sue. to Broad- 
bent dec. 

Sept. 22 .-~0th N. I. Ens. W. J. Martin to be lieut., 
v. Charlton transf. to pension list. 

Assist.kurg. H. Chapman to officiate as 1st assist, 
gar. surg. of Fort William during absence of assist, 
surg. MewetL 

Head-Quarters, Sept. lit.—Iflrt N.I. Lleut. P. 
DeaTe to be adj., v. Winfield app. to command 
Bhopaul Contingent of Horse; Lleut. G. C. Arm. 
strong tobetoterp. and qu, mast., v. Deare. 

Lleut. Col. Tombs removed from 3d to 6th L.C., 
an^leuL Col. Becher from latter to former. 

Fort William, Sept. S3.—2ltth N.I. Ens. W. H. 
Nicholetts to be Stef. fWm 20th Sept-, v. Murray 
dec. 

Didst* admitted? Mr. R. Macdaoell to cav., and 
prom, to cornet.—Messrs. E. Bleak insop, J. An- 
denoa, F- R. EvOM, R. E. T. Richardson, J. 
fa4, J. Butler, JL W. Palin,-W, V. Joan, and 
J. R. Piercy to Inf, atM prom, to ensigns.—Messrs. 
A. Murray, D. A. M'Lood, and< J. M. Brander, 
as assist, surg*. v 

Sept. 99k— tth Extra N.I. Bs. CapL and LleuL 
H. Carter to be capt of a eotnP*, and Ens. E. K. 
Hopper to be UeuL, from 22d Sept., In cue, to 
Price dec. 

Lleut. A. Grant, S9dN.I., to be capt. by brevet 
from 19th SepL 

Cadet* admitted. Messrs, f. K. Spence, G. F. 
Whitelock, H. D. Maitland, T. Wallace, G. W. 


Bishop, and 0. W. Williams to inf, and pma, to 

8SS M§f0k , 1.' 

Capt. Jm. Franklin, let L.C., to be surveyor at 
iron mbies in Bangor and Bundlecund districts. 

let N.I. Brev. CqpLand Lleut. W. tt. Stownad 
to be capt of a comp., and Ens. J. V. Law to be 
UeuL, from 23d Sept., to sue, to Read dec. 

Head-Quarter*, Sept, 22_Surg. Joe. Thompson 

posted to 80th regt, and Surg. Corbyn, to 69th 

LleuL R, D. White, 1st Extra N.I., app. to 
corps of pioneers. 

top* 23.—LleuL W. J. Symons to be adj. of Rfi- 
pootona Div. at Artil., v. Middleton. 

49W) N.I. LleuL J. W. MlrheB to be tolerp.abd 
qu. inasL, v. Macdonald prom. 

Sept. 2G.—< 'aruett (recently admitted) potted to 
Reptmeid*. A. Daniel to 3d L.C., proceeding to 
Keltah. N. Mfecdonald, 9th do, at Cawnpore. F. 
Collyer, 5th do., proeecdtog to Neemuch. M. H. 
Halles, 10th do., at Meerut. W. J. K. Bom, 8th 
do., at Kurnaul. W. H. Tweedala, 6th do., at 
Muttra. W. B. Kelly, 7th do., at KurnauL C. 
E. White, 4th do., at Nusserahad. John Moore, 
1st do, at Sultanpore (Benares). 3, S. G, Ryley, 
2d do., proceeding tu Muttra. H. P. Voules, 3d 
da, proceeding to Keltah. John Hamilton, 9th 
da, at Cawnpore. W. J. J.<Fane, 8th da, pro¬ 
ceeding to Necmurh. R. MacaoneU, 10th da, at 
Meerut. C. Wollaston, llth-do., at Kurnaul. W. 
H. Hall, fltH da, at Muttra. W. Kerr, 7th da, 
at Kurnaul. A. Campbell, lstda, at Sultanpore 
(Benares). R. T. Knox, 4th da, at Nuaseerabed. 

Kneitrne (rremtly admitted) potted to' Regiment*. 
H C. Reynolds to 25th N.I., at Barrackpore. 1C. 
Ironside, 62d da, at Btnaras. P. Abbot, 6th 
Extra do., at Allahabad." W. Dunlop, Ath Extra, 
do., proceeding to Jabblepore. A. Ramsay, S4th 
N.I., at Seetapore. F. A. Carleton 86th do., at 
Sultanpore (Oude). F. G. Beck, 13th do., In As¬ 
sam. C. C, J. Scott, 32d do., at Keltah. J. A. 
James, 1st Extra do., proceeding to Neemutfh. O. 
N. C. Hall, 28th N.I., at Barrackpore. G. Carr, 
7th da, at Ber ham pore. J. Drummond, 19th da, 
at Nusaeerabad. N. A. Parker, 88th da, at Agra 

J. Iveson, 7th da, at Berhamnore. J. Baldock, 
22d da, at Mldnapote- A. De Fountain, 2Vtbda, 
at ShajehRnpore. R. C. Gwatkto, Oth da, at woe- 
rut J. N. Rind, 37th da, at Bareilly, C. Hut¬ 
ton, 2(ith da, at Barrackpore. John De Foun¬ 
tain, 96th do., at Nusseetabad. C. Brown, 18th 
da, at Bhurtpore. W. Lamb, Slat da, proceed¬ 
ing to Cawnpore. J. 11. Le Feuvre, 16th da, at 
Neemuch. T. Bennett, 9th da, at Secrora J. 
H. Flower. 29th do., at Barrackpore. G. W. 
Stokes, 59th do., proceeding to Barrackpore. J. 
C. Cooper, 3d da, at Lucknow. A. M. Methven, 
6Hh do., at Penang. C. E. Davis, Rid da, at 
Benares. J. G. A.lljce, Oth da, at Kurnaul. J. 
T. Fcrgusson, 2d Extra da, at Futtygmh. E. 

K. Hume, 04th N.I., at Agra H. H. Lloyd, 4th 

Extra da, at Allahabad. W. Sl L. Mitchell, 
13th N.I., in Assam. A. Macdougall, Ath Extra 
da, at Jubblepore. T. G. Blake, 67th N.L. pro¬ 
ceeding to Dlnaporc. W. Cumberland, 11th da, 
at Kurnaul. C. T. W. P. GMbrd, 2d da, at Kel¬ 
tah. W. T. Briggs, oth Extra da, at Mullya 
H. Palmer, 48th N.L, at Neemuch. B. C. F. 
Beaumont, 32(1 do., at Keltah. J. B. Lock, lit 
Europ. Regt.. at Agra. P. J. Chelne, 34th N.L, 
at Seetapore. J. Amalia, 40th da, at Dinapqad, 
r. Clarke, 1st Extra do., at Neemuch. T. D. 
Martin, 28th N.I., at Barrackpore. G, Cecil, 
12th do., at Loodiana H. H. Say, 49th da, at 
Baltool. W. A. J. Mayhew, tth «k, at Bandah. 
M. J. Laurence, 66th do, at Barrack pole. E. F. 
Smith, 23d da, at Almorah. G. Borrodafle, Oftth 
da, In Arraam. John Butler, 89th da, at Delhi, 
P. Shortreed. 98th da,.at Agra R. W. Palin, 
5th dq. at Muttra W. P. Jonas, ^d.da, at 
Midnapore. J. R. Piercy, 29th da, at Shahjehaa* 
pore. J. E. Cheetham, 21st da, at Bhartpom, 
A. Bslderston, 16th do., proceeding to Gtornek- 
pore. A. D. C’oull, 4th do^ at Loodiana A- Na¬ 
pier, 42d ft .Cawnpore. WsLyttouri, 2d Eu- 

DrihL' G. R. P. ^ 
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Nuaeeenbad. P. Nicotoon, nth da, at Bsrrack- 
pon> N. Palmer, 04th do., in Assam. J- v 
Hailnck, goth da, proceeding to Gutrawana. J. 
M. Simeon 17® da, proceeding to Delhi- R. 
Bam, 31 it da, at Neemuch. W. Edward*, 
ltth da, at Bhurtpore. 

Fort William, Sept. 89 —Cant J. G. Dnimmond, 
den. an 1st. qu. mast gen., to havo general control 
and superintendence of roads in Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories. 

Cant Hutchins, com. Gov. Oen.’s escort at Jub- 
bulnore, and l.leut A. C. Beatson, 9d N.L, to 
he assist superintendents of roads tinder Capt 
Drummond. 

Assist aurg. O. Carr pasted to station of senior 
civil commissioner and salt agent in Arracan. 

Ort. fl—lith JCrtra N.I. Ens. J. King to belieut., 
Tom Stlth Sept 182G, v. the Hon. W. Stapleton 
dec. 

Capt W. Burroughs, 9d Europ. Regt, to be 
fort ad}, at Allahabad, v. Rich prom. 

Unit. A. Irvine, of engineers, to be executive 
engineer of 5th or Allahabad Div. of Public Works, 
amt of garrison of Allahabad, dec. dec. 

Lieut G . Thomson, of engineers, to he execu¬ 
tive engineer in departm. of public works in dis¬ 
trict of Neemuch. 

Lieut. W. Turner, With N.L, to bo capt by 
brevet from Kith Aug. 1080. 

Assist turg E. Hkkman permitted, at his own 
request, to resign service of Hon. Comp. 

Capt H. James, 80th N.I., to officiate as super- 
intendant of cadets In Fort William, during ab¬ 
sence of Lieut Kerr, on sick leave. 

Messrs. R. B. Duncan and T. B. Hart admitted 
on estab. as assist surge. 

Ms}. Gen. G- H. Pine appointed to general stall' 
of army. 

Head-Quarter*, Ort. 4.—Brig. MaJ. Penny app. 
to Agra and Muttra frontier. 

Oct. ft.— Remoral* of Knuign*. J. H. Plcrrv from 
29th to 5th Extra N.I. at Juubulpore : J. E. Cheet- 
ham from 81st to 11th N.I., at Ktimaul; W. 
Bartlett from 57th to G8th da ut Sandowny (Arra¬ 
can). 

Kneigne petted to Regiment*. G. B. Reddle to 
29th N.L, at Shqjehanpore. E. lllenklnsop, 21st 
da, at Bhurtpore. E. R. Lyons, 37th do., at Ba¬ 
reilly. W. Wollaston, 57th da, proceeding to 
Penaubgurh (Oude). (!. J. Mainwarlng, 1st da, 
proceeding to Delhi. R. Long, Sfith da, at Bar- 
rackpore. W. R. Dunmore, 95th do., at Meerut 
E. Garrett, 1st Extra N.I., proceeding to Nee- 
murh. T. M. Brewer, 33d N.I., at Nussccrabod. 
W. Lindsay, lttth da, at Neemuh. P. Gordon, 
A8dda, at Chittagong. G. W. Bishop. 44th do., 
at Dacca N. G. Mein, 15th da, at Aliygurh. 

Oct. 5.—Lieut. Col. Stark and Mg). Rodlier re¬ 
moval from 8d to 1st brig, of horse artil., and 
Lieut. Col. Faithful and MqJ. Whbh from 1st to 
2d brig, dltta 

Surg. Stratton posted to 2d L.C. 

Ocr. 6.—34M N.I. Lieut. Angelo, lnterp. nnd qu. 
mast, and Lieut. Leicester, ad)., permitted to* 
exch. appointments. 

-IV 

Mier William. Oct. 13.— Infimtrp. Lieut. Col. A. 
Richards to be lleut col. com, from 24th Sept, v. 
1-arob dec- Mu). Arch. Galloway to be lieut col., 
from 84th Sept., v, Richards prom. 

893* N.T. Capt. R. B. Jenkins to be major; 
Lieut. J.. Batch woll to be captain of a comp., and 
Ens. T. C. Marsden to be lleut, from 84th Sept, 
in sue. toGalloway prom. 

AmUt.turge, appointed M Cieti Station*. D. B. 
Wardlaw toSyllieti J. M, Blander to Tlpperah; 
and D. Hu tier to GhasespaTc. 

Mr. P. Sbortreed admitted wM, and prom, to 
eotspu 


duties of civil station gf Nuddeo, v. Assist susg. 
Herpor, placed at disposal of touu-in-chief, 



narea Whltelock, with 57 th da, at Pertanbgurh 
(Oude). Wllliama, with 40 th da, at Dinspota 
Maitland, Wallace, and Andcnon, with 7th da, 
at Berhampore. 

Ort. 0.—Lieut L. Vansandau, fiBth N.I., to be 
H in command of Kungpore Local Inf. 

Capt T. Hepworth, (list N.I., to officiate e» 
major of brigade to troops in Assam, v. Martin 
resigned. 

Or/. 10.—Maj. Gen. pine posted to ('awnpore 
division of army. 

Maj, Gen. Hhuldham to command division of 
army nn birhind frontier. 

Ens. G. W. Bishop removed from 44th regt to 
3d Extra N.I. 

Ort. 12 _Lieut. Ctrl. Com. C. Fagan, removed 

from 68th to 41st N.I., and l.leut Cot Com. 
Whitehead from 4Jst to 58th dltta 

Lieut. Col. G. D. Heathmte removed from 30th 
to doth N.I.; and Lieut Col. Bowyer, from ,60th 
to 39th ditto. 

Assist, surg. J. Mentles app. to 16th N.I 

Ens. E. Dienkinsop removed from 21st to 34th 
regt at his own request. 

Fin t IVtlham, Oct. 23.—Lieut. A. Knyvett, 64th 
N.I., to be assist to agent tor timber at Nauth- ■* 
pore. 

Assist surg. R. B. Duncan to perform medical 
duties of civil station of Calpee. 

Assist, surg. J. R. Martin to be 3d permanent 
assist, surg. to Presidency Gen. Hospital. 

l.UA N.I. F.ns. Jas. Campbell tr> be licut from 
30th Sept., v. Cralgtc dec. 

r>Ith N.I Ens. W Moultrie to beliout, v. Cary 
dec., with rank from 84th Sept. 1025. 

Assist surg. K. W. W. Raleigh to have medical 
charge of escort accompanying Gov. General to 
Upper Provinces, during its progress on the rivert 
dated 14th Aug. 

Head-Quartern, Oct. 16. — let N.I. Lieut J. 
Fisher to lie interp. and qu. mast, v. Mansfield 
resigned. 

liu/i N.I. Lieut. W. Minto to he Interp. and qu. 
mast., v. M'MiUander. 

Oct. 17—Assist aurg. Harpur posted to Ramgurh 
laical Battalion. 

Ort. 10.—Ens. W. Kennedy removed from fid to 
Sd Extra N.I. 

Ort. 20.—Brigadier J. W. Adams tb command 
Muttra and Agra frontier. 

Brigadier Burnett to command Eastern frontier. 

('apt Newton, 66th N.I., to be 2d in command 
of 1st N usscree bat. 

Tort William, Oct. 20 .—Mr. C. Grant admitted 
to rav., and prom, to comet. 

Ort. 24.—Surg. R. Tytlcr app. to 5th N.I., and 
Assist surgs. A. Murray and T. B. Hart directed 
to place themselves under superintend, sun. at 
Berhampore. 

('apt. Cralgie, dep. assist odj. gen., parted to 
Meerut Division. 


Ueut p. Cralgie. rn N.L. to 1 m adep. aseirf.' 
s4 fdt w this establishment, v. Popon, 
A f ti rtcr t fy . B, T. Downs, to perform medical 


ms majesty’* forces. 

Head-Quarter*, Aug. IB, 1886 .—To be Cap**, bp 
Brevet Ja Uaet-lndim <mlp. Lieut G. G. Shaw, 
4th L. Dr.; Ueut W. Atkinson, 30th F. 3 Lieut 
P i j 1 !! Lieut. A. O'Leary, 31st F.{ 
Lieut G. Beil, 45® F. . 

Aug. 26.—Licuti v Col.' Tidy7 14th F., toasume 
charge of depM of Klagb troops at Chiniurah. 

Aug. 29. —Drpdi at CUwmrah. Ueut and Baev. 
Capt J.'MT'v-mot, 14th F.. to be ad). ; Capt J. 
Clarke, 47th F., to be paymaati Assist sure. Seiv- 
wright to be surg. 

Sept. 6-—Capt. E liott, 4th L.Dr., to be assist 
adj.gen. of H.M.’s forces ih India, v. Ueut Col. 

Tidy 



tidy SPP- to 
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Ktac 1 * DvpOt at Chin- 


Sep<. lb.—To be Capu. bp Brevet in Bart-IaMee 
Mkr. MMt. W. Boanuna,~ ; 3l(t t'. 1 Lieut. A, G. 
Staley, 4SthF. 

-Sept- 27 —To be dim. Lieut. 0. Bell, let F. 1 
Lieut. G. B. O'Brien. 38th F. 

Sept. «k—Lieut, R. R. Gillespie. 4th UDr., to 
be an akle-de-camp on persona 1 staff of Girvemor- 

Oet. 24 .—To be Coptic. bp Brevet in Rast-Indic. 
onIp. Lieut. M. Andrews, 30th F. s Lieut. J. Bum 
59th F. 


FURLOUGHS 

To Burope .—July 31. Lieut. Col. T. Wilson 
BBtb N.L, for health—A ur. 8. Lieut. Col. Com 
J. M'Innes, for health.—Lwut. C. Cook, 21st N.I. 
for health.—Capt. W. Baron, 1.5th N.I., for health 
—18. Capt II. A. Thomas, 48th N.I., for health 
—Lieut. W. T. Savary, 2filh N.L, on private .if 
fairs.—Lieut. J. YVhiteford, 65th N.L, on prlvati 
aSklrs.— 25. Capt. A. Stewart, 28th N.L, foi 
healths—Sept. 1 . Lieut. 11. Brown, 51st N.L, foi 
health.—Ens. G. Ramsay, Hist N.L, for health— 
4. Lieut. J. Dc W. OJ. Molr, 28th N.I.. foi 
health.—15. Amist. mry. O. Ramsay, for health 
—Capt. J. Gouldhawke, Cmh N.L, on private af 
fairs.—lst-Lieut. C. R. Whinflelil, of artll., or 
ditto.—Lieut. E. Jackson, 88th N.L, for health 
—22. Capt. G. Young, With N.L, for health.— 
Sure. W. Darby, on private affair* (via Bombay) 
A-S8. Capt J. F. Bcrguer, doth N.L, on ditto— 
29 l Lieut C. Wilson, 2d Europ. Beet, foi 
health.—Oct 6. Lieut. J. Graham, 50th N.L, foi 
health.—Capt W. Slmonds, 21st N.L, on private 
affairs.—13. Lieut M. W. Gilmore, 3*ith N.L, foi 
health.—Sura. J. Jackson, for health.—Capt. C 
D’O. Aplln, Md N.L, for health.—20. Lieut. T 
W. Bolton, 2d N.L. for health.—Capt J. F. Pa 
ton, of engineers, for health.—Lieut. J. Bracken 
99th N.L, for health. 

To Sinpapoie. —Aug. 5. Assist, surg. A. Sten 
house for six months, for health.—28. Lieut C 
H. Wiggins, of artil., for five months, for health 
—Sept. 4. Lieut. R. Codrtagton, for four months 
for health.—SR. Assist surg. G. G. Mac Pherson 
for four months, on private affairs. 

3Y> Madras—-Aug. 1& Lieut H. Clerk, artil. 
for six months, for health. 

To Bombay.—Oct. Id. Lieut. Hunter, 15th N.L 
for six montha, on private affairs. 

To Ule of France —Aug. 25. Lieut J. W. Scott 
of artil,, for six months, for health. 

To Martaban. —Oct 7* Lieut J. Bartleman, 44tl 
N.I., tot four months, for health. 

ais majesty’s forces. 

To Europe.—Aug. 0. Lieut Agnew, 4th L. Dr., 
for health—-12- Capt Evan son, 54th F., for health. 
—Capt Hail, 14th F., on private affairs.—2P. 
Lieut Kingdom, 31st F., for health.— Sept. 2. 
Lieut. Murray, Apth F., to precede his regt. to 
Erigind —MrJ. O'Reilly, 41st F., for health— 
Lieut Gllland, Queen's R. Regt. for health—41 
Br. Capt Hilton, 18th Lancers, on private affairs. 
—3ft. Brev. Capt Pender, 14th F., for health— 
Biev. Capt Lon f, 59th F., for health—Oct. 2. 
Capt,Leslie, 54th. F., for health. — 18. Lieut 
Benldoe, 80th F., for health—Capt Woodgale, 
64th F., for health—2L Maj. Baekhouse, 47th 
F., to precede his regt to England. 

Tb Sea—Oct 2. Lieut Harris, 87th F., for 
three months, flu: health. 

To New South Wa lee —Oct 18. LWut Wilson, 
48th F>, for One yew, Ju Private aflhin.—21. 
Capt, BrotherMge, 4fith F„ tor cos year, on pri¬ 
vate aflhin. V * 1 * .. 4 




LAW; 


persons were competent to serve asjuroni 
who professed the Christian reiidtop> 

“ It appeared to his Lord - or. " Ai&4a 
the present Act the legislature' Inffi two 
objects, one of which was tiiatthe term 
British subjects which was construed to 
apply only to those persons who were bom 
in England, and which hod led so many 
to tytyro that the population pf this coun¬ 
try were not all subject to the British law, 
ahonld he better understood. After this 
there could be no doubt that any person 
bom in Bengal, Behar, or Qrisaa, was 
liable to the Supreme Court. 

“ But the fnain reason of the legislature 
was, no doubt to admit nil persons so 
considered, to the privilege of British Ub. 
jects. So long as forty-three years ago^it 
was tinj. opinion of a committee in the 
House or Commons that the use of juries 
in India was not dangerous, 

“ Whatever u as the opinion of some per¬ 
sons, iiis Lordship thought it was the duty 
of die Court to give that effect to tbo Act 
which they considered was the object of tho 
legislature; and lie thought tiiatthe Grand 
Jury should explain to the intelligent 
natives of the country that it was for their 
benefit and accommodation that this change 
in the Jury system had taken place. 

“ While this Act admitted many per¬ 
sons into the privileges of British subjects, 
his Lordship diought there would be a 
difficulty in extending it to the natives. 
The first objection was that they did not 
generally understand the English lan¬ 
guage : and in civil cases it would be al¬ 
most on impossibility to tmnslate several 
things ; die speeches of counsel for 
instance. A judge’s charge, though hia 
Lordship by no means meant to say that it 
could not be translated, yet, it was diffi¬ 
cult to be done; and it was necessary 
that the niceties of English law, especially 
in cases of manslaughter, should be par¬ 
ticularly understood by a Jury. 

“ His Lordship said ho would make it 
a matter of consideration with the officer 
of the Court, to summon such persons as 
were competent to judge of the merits of 
a case; at alt events he would take cars to 
prevent ridicule fpijg tying cast oft the 
proceedings of the Court. It was impas¬ 
sible that any Uiing could be so satisfactory 
to a man os the decision of bis twelve 
neighbours. Our ancestors had approved 
of such a system, Ihd Mr. Elphinstone of 
"dBombay, a gentleman of much experience, 
nod recommended its introduction among 
the Natives.** - 

We quote tb« above passages from tty 
Bengal HurkaHi ; but ft is Stated in tne 


wmu court, October 23,1333. 

In the charge delivered to. the., grand 
jury, at the opening of the court mis day, ’ 
the Chief Justice adverted to the new jury 
act, by which, he thought, all dames of 



thistafejce^j— 

Mfiho admission' of natives as petty 
jurors must conti thmk for a long period at 
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least, to be wholly Inoperative. The ac¬ 
quirement of the Eolith language to ^ 
sufficient extent Tor such a purpose, is 
eonfiOed to tlie priqgipal members of the 
native community, and they certainly will 
(Sank it neither an honour nor a pleasure 
to bo placed in a jury box, even with 
European tradesmen. Individuals of any 
other description are wholly out of the 
question', as neither in knowledge nor in 
character, are they competent to ait in 
judgment upon offences against morality 
or law. We are disposed to think that a 
great mistake haa been committed in the 
construction of this law as applicable to 
tbe natives, and that to have rendered 
their services beneficially available, they 
should have been rendered eligible to the 
grand jury especially : in tjnit situation, 
their knowledge of their own fiftig ungc, 
and what is still more valuable, their 
knowledge of their countrymen, would be 
of invaluable assistance to the English 
associates ; and their co-operation with a 
number of persons of the first respecta¬ 
bility, would convert tliu duty into an 
honour, of which they would be fully 
sensible, and would be the most powerful 
incontivc that could he offered to their 
feeling and maintaining a proportionate 
degree of moral and intellectual elevation. 

The omission, we trust, will be rectified 
as soon as opportunity may occur, as till 
then, the law is a dead letter as fur as the 
natives of India are effected by its pro¬ 
visions." 

Oclobtr 24. 

The Xing v. tf'm. Kd. Hall, Rnht, 

Pereira, Chas. Poole and Chas. St all. —This 
was an indictment charging the prisoners 
with defrauding Messrs. Lcyburn and Co. 
auctioneers, of a quantity of wine and 
spirits, by means of a forged order, pur¬ 
porting to be signed by Major Frith. It 
did not appear what the prisoners were; 
they associated together. The jury found 
Hall guilty, and acquitted the others. 

October 28. 

Tbe Xing v. John Anthony, Francisco 
Martinas, and Antony Fernandez.—This 
was an indictment charging tbe prisoners, 
who sf6 Portuguese, with tlie wilful mur¬ 
der of an English sailor, named VVm. 

Howell, on the 26th September. 

Tbe murder took place at a house of itl- 
ftaOo, to which the deceased had resorted. 

He VMS intoxicated, and whilst asleep, tjna, 
prisoner Arithony attacked him, and stabbre 
him widt& knife. L w _ 

The jurjf found Anthony guilty, and ac- (ho Bbagulpbr disflftcfc- The injury done 
quitted the t wo others. to the khureef crdp^tnust have been very 

A technical difficulty Occurred in this extensive and se^BUt. 

IRA ‘ tllA lU>P—I wnifi in 


the proper authorities in England could 
be consulted on the point. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOOK OF THK GOVERNOR OENESAIm 

We extract the following partlculara 
from various papers :— 

Lord Amhcr«t and hi* family left Bar¬ 
rack pore on the morning of the 5th Au¬ 
gust, and embarked on board the fleet 
which got under weigh about 9 o’Clock. 
On the 8th they were off Mirz.spore, as 
mentioned in our last; and on the 16th 
the fleet had reached Ilarreh.uty, a little 
above the debouehe of tlie Jolhnghy into 
the Ganges. The route was originally 
intended to be by Moorshedabad ; hut that 
vta Jellmghy was afterwards preferred. 
After entering into the Great lliver from 
the Jellittgliy, the course led through a 
branch of the Bli.igirathi, and the boats pro¬ 
ceeded by n .i) of Sooty, which they passed 
on the 21st The inundation was most 
extensive, and the force of the current 
tremendous, but no serious accidents oc¬ 
curred, and the wind continued sufficiently 
strong to enable the vessel to make toler¬ 
able way against the stream. In conse¬ 
quence of the inundated state of the coun¬ 
try, scarcely any opportunity offered of 
going on shore after coming to anchor. 

After being detained for several days at 
Sckii Gully, the fleet arrived at llliaguipur 
on the evening of the 91st, where his 
lordship remained till the 4th September. 
On the 6th the foremost vessels passed 
Monghir, and reiuheil Patna on tlie 
14th. In passing tbe rocks of Colgong, a 
pinnace of Lady Amherst’s, we understand, 
was in imminent danger, the goon break¬ 
ing and none of the crew being on board 1 . 
The steersman, assisted by a khidmutgar, 
fortunately succeeded in leltiug go an 
anchor in time to prevent helping driven 
against the rocks. The only person in the 
vessel, we believe, was a young lady of her 
ladyship’s family, whose situation naturally 
excited the most lively sentiments of alarm 
in those m iio were spectators of her danger. 
The country along tlie banks of the river, 
from Bliagulpur to Mongliir, is described 
as entirely iuundated, the rise of the river 
has ing been this year unprecedently high. 
Half the town of Monghir was under water, 
and the famous bastion of the fort was indie 
same predicament. 'Die whole tract from 
Surajglier to tbe foot of die’ JCumickpore 
hills was one shetit’fef water, which wits the 
case with tl]p greater part iff the lands in 


care : die deceased was struck In Calcutta, 
but died in the general hasfKtyd, which was 
out of the jurisdiction ot the Supreme 
Court. 

The chief justice deferred sentence till 


The Governor-General end Lady Am¬ 
herst landed amidst an Immense con¬ 
course of spectators, and proceeded to the 
residence of Sir C. Doyley. On the 15th 
his Lordship held a levee, which was at¬ 
tended 
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tended by all the civil and military officers 
of the station and its vicinity. On the 
J6th a durbar was held, at which most of 
die principal semindars of the province 
of Behar and the chief inhabitants of 
Patna were* present. Honorary dresses 
were distributed to native gentlemen. Al¬ 
though the mornings were hot, and tho 
attendance numerous, bis Lordship went 
through the fatigue of both coremorffes 
without being sensibly oppressed. loidy 
Amherst bad recovered her health mate¬ 
rially since the arrival of the fleet at 
Patna, although not sufficiently so to ap¬ 
pear in public. On this account no large 
station parties weie given, but a nume¬ 
rous assemblage took place daily, at the 
dwelling of the hospitable entertainers. 

After a stay of some days at Patna, the 
party embarked for Benares; and after a 
tedious voyage, owing to winds and 
currents, they arrived at that city on the 
12th October. The Governoi -general and 
Ludy Amherst lauded in state at Raj filiat, 
where they were received by the principal 
civil officers of the station, and proceeded 
thence to the house prepaied for their ac¬ 
commodation at Secrole, being escorted 
by a troop of the body guard. On the 
day following a levee was held in the 
morning, and a drawing-room in the even¬ 
ing, which were attended by nil the civil 
and military membcis of the society of 
Benares. A durbar was held on the 16th. 
Hie -membcis of the rojal family resid¬ 
ing in the city, the sons of the lutu Mirza 
Khorrein Bukht and Mirza Slicgofteh 
Bukht, and the Raja of Benares, were 
admitted to a private interview, preceding 
the public presentation of the principal 
native gentlemen, the zemindars and mer¬ 
chants of the city and the vicinity, who 
were severally introduced to the Governor- 
general by .-Mr. Brooke and Mr. Stirling, 
to the number of fifty dr sixty. Honorary 
dresses were conferred on the Raja of Be. 
nares, on Raja Jayprakas Si nil, Zemindar 
of Bhojpuri Batwo Siv Narayan Sinh, Ja- 
girdar of Sayidpur, Gopal Surun Sinh of 
Shahabad, and Baboo Ram Das of Be¬ 
nares, pn the son of Raja KaJJsankor 
Gosai, and on the Dewan of the Raja of 
Benares. A Lhelat was also sent, in the 
usual manner, to the widow of the late 
Bizwembher Pundit. 

On the morning of the 17th the Go¬ 
vernor-general returned on board the 
boats, and jtbe fleet-fanning the. whole 
length of the dtp .with aJfkvoureble but 
gentle breeze, the ppfehad in opportiu 
tunity of seeing tbi.-plice the greatest- 
advantage. Few place*-. in Gangetic In¬ 
dia offer a more picturesrpie er imposing 
appearance than Benares from the^ river. 
The bank ja lined with an uninterrupted 
range of spacious ghats, and crowned with 
an infinitepumber of small temples of the 

tiw» oVaKivretA wArltmomihin whirli nrp- 


sent themselves to View in rapid and varied 
succession. Structures of more bulk and' 
greater extent, the dwellings of opulent 
individuals or the domiciles of religious 
Orders, occupy the intervals between these 
lighter edifices, and the liack-ground is 
filled. with a series of lofty buildings, 
“rising' tier above tier, and topped with 
every potable variety of pinna^lb-ajw) ml- 
nare|, Tho Whole is of grey or red stone, 
diversified by the variegftfl tints which 
time has given to tiidr hud. The picture 
is perfect, without tb^/uldition of human 
figures: but wbiw, As on the present oc¬ 
casion, the ghat%ahd surmounting edifices 
are covered^ with *a dense population, 
dressed in the greatest possible variety*pf 
colour and costume, ,.n scene occurs to 
which it-wot?!(I be difficult for the pencil, 
mid still more so for description, to ren¬ 
der justice. 

After passing the city, the fleet dime to 
at Itumn.igiM, on the opposite hank, at the 
palace of the Uajn, Lord and Lady Am* 
lierst having accepted un invitation tp an 
entertainment to be given there in the eveil¬ 
ing, with all the splendour and display 
worthy of the occasion, and for which the 
Raja of Benares is celebrated. The. fleet 
was to resume its progress on the morning 
of the 18th, ami it was expected would 
reach Allahabad in ten or twelyc days, 
llicncu the journey proceeds by land, and 
the tents were ordered to be in readiness 
by the 25th. 

Lord Amherst bad suffered from fever 
on the voyage ; and bis lady, after leaving 
Patna, sustained mnchsfriconveniYhee from 
the bent. Both, however, bad much im¬ 
proved in health and strength nt Benares; 
they expressed themselves highly pleased 
with their reception, and with the objects 
they saw. 

MISSUS PAtiim aVd Cf»., OjP HYMCRAXiliD. 

'Die Calcutta papers contain a report of 
the proceedings at a special general meet¬ 
ing of the creditors’of the late firm of 
William Palmer and Co* of Hyderabad, 
held at their oflice in tliat city, Aug. 21st, 
pursuant to public notice; Lieut. C, Ar¬ 
row in tiie chair. The statement of the 
cash and receipts and disbursements,- from 
8th Sept. 1825 to 17th Aug. 1826, repre¬ 
sents the former at 2,59,284 Hyderabad 
rupees, and thc latlft at 2,29,539 • leaving 
cs&h in hand 30,414 Hyderabad rupees 
Besides 1,15,119 available at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Hyderabad. '1 lie trustees 
stlrte that they are unable to feata* The 
debts due to tbe firm, by ration oftW Re¬ 
sident not having rescinded tbY-prorolega¬ 
tion made sit Hyderabad," that the con- 
tracts of thefate houst were void on the 
ground ofitbe .illegality "at the intereat 
charged, notwithstanding the decision of 
the twelve judges in England, 1 that -the 

contract* were valid.' * Tha vnaro nuhlica- 
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tion of the opinion* of tbe judge* would, 
they observe, be ineffectual till tbey were 
promulged by authority of the Resident, 
Tits trustees also complain of the instruc¬ 
tions sent out by the Court of Directors to 
tbe Ilcsident regarding the affairs under 
trust. 

- BOW BAZAR QA1ETIES. 

The gay season has already commenced, 
we learn, in peculiar quarters of the town. 
In the Bow Bazar, in the course of the last 
few days, there was a kind of Alumck’s-in- 
the-East entertainment, which collected 
together all the fashionables in that di¬ 
rection. 

The charming revels of tho evening, it 
was understood, would consi|j| of n fancy 
dress ball and supper. At an early hour 
the way was thronged with buggies and 
pilarikcens, and there was a wild kind of 
interest given to the scene by a beautiful 
exhibition of pugilistic excellence, which 
took place at the foot of tlic staircase lend¬ 
ing to the ball-room. Whether this was 
intended us a part of the entertainment we 
cannot take it upon us to say. Dancing 
commenced ns soon as space could he 
cleared, and in the pauses, whether excited 
by the example of the pci sons alluded to or 
not, we cannot pretend to guess theic 
were several brisk encounters, in which 
the side arms of nature were flourished 
with a happy union of grnce and vigotu. 
Altogether there wus a kind of “ T bite 
mv thumb disposition'’ cm need by some 
of (lie cavaliers present, which brought to 
mind the chivalric days of Romeo and Ju¬ 
liet, the C'apulets and Montague.. It is 
inconceivable who* a degree of uncommon 
spirit is given to an entertainment by a lit¬ 
tle variety of this kind. 

At a late hour the ladies and gentlemen 
sat down to a sumptuous supper. The 
cold beef, the beer, the gin and water, the 
punch, and the other delicacies, were ex¬ 
cellent, and did infinite credit to the eu- 
tertainer *.—India Gas. Oct. 15. 

SUTTEE. 

A' letter in the John Bull, dated Oct. 12, 
describes a suttee which took place at a 
village about forty-live miles above Cal¬ 
cutta. The deceased was a Brahmin, se¬ 
venty-two years of aggj his two wives 
(who were very old, prtfwhly fifty or sixty ), 
after bathing, and walking once round t^g 
pile (Ijeing too feeble to walk awn times, 
tlie prescribed number), ascended toe pijp, 
and iu two minutes it was lighted by one 
of the sons of the deceased: he raised a 
shout, in whichthe spectators joined. The 
ceremonies were of the kind usually ob¬ 
served at these horrid bcoOm. 

H'wict snten. 

We find from the Native Tapers, that 


the warlike demonstrations in tbe Pmyab 
bave led to no further results, "and that the 
officers of Kunjit Sinh's army are allowed 
to repair to their respective dwellings. The 
setting in of the rains, and the swollen 
state of the riven of the Punjab, render 
military operations at this season impracti¬ 
cable, and the Sikh chieftain must have 
been well aware that this would be tbe 
case before his troops could move; and he 
intended merely, in all probability, to 
frighten the Afghan governor into some 
territorial or political concessions. The 
invasion of Peshawer is *iow postponed 
till the commencement of the cold season; 
but a variety of circumstances are likely to 
intervene to prevent its taking place, at 
least in the life-time ofthc present ruler of 
Lahore. No further Notice occurs of the 
departure of Sha Sbuja from Ludhiana, 
and the intelligence to that effect was pro- 
probably inaccurate .—Calcutta Govt. Gas . 
Au». 7. 

FNSKSN WRIGHT. 

The report of the murder of this officer 
in the Oude territories, stated in our last, 
upon the eiedit of the Hnrkaru, turns out 
to be untrue. Mr. Ricketts, the Resident 
at Lucknow, has expostulated with the 
editor of tiiat paper upon the subject, in a 
letter wherein he pronounces the state¬ 
ment “ nn infamous and cruel falsehood,” 
and requites an apology from the editor for 
the highly disrespectful remarks towards 
the government of Oude with which tbe 
•.tutemciit was followed up. A letter from 
Ensign AV right, dated nt LucknoW, de¬ 
mands the cilitoi’s authority foi publishing 
a report calculated to occasion distress and 
anxiety to his friends in Europe. Hie 
editor of the Hurharu states that he de¬ 
rived the account from a letter from an 
officer of rank at Lucknow j he, however, 
refuses to apologize for his remarks. 

These inaccurate reports of deaths are 
extremely injurious. 

CHOWHINGIIEK THEATRE. 

On Friday, October 27, the Sleeping 
Draught, and the Miller and hu Men, 
were performed before one of the most 
brilliant and crowded audiences ever wit¬ 
nessed nt this theatre. The pieces were 
got up in a hurry, which accounts for some 
failures in the scenery and machinery. 
‘ The performers were also mostly new to 
these boards, and allowance must be there, 
fore made for any little defects. There 
was no great necessity, however, for the 
charity of the house, and would bave been 
still less if the performers had made less 
frequent appeals to the'prompter. The 
representative of Popolino evidently pos¬ 
sesses considerable dramatic talent. On 
this occasion it was displayed in the comic 
line most especially, but it is not exclu- 
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sively, and possibly not most decidedly 
humorous. 

Doctor Vincolo is ako a new performer 
of great merit, and he would be a gieet 
acquisition to the Chowringhee boards in 
this line of character. He has abundant 
energy and no want of humour, und bis 
person and voice are well adapted to testy 
old men. 

Gabriolto, another debutant, hud but lit¬ 
tle to do, but in that little exhibited a 
humour that would turn to good account 
in a more important part. Yultlo and Hi- 
naldo were also first appearances; the first 
had nothing to say, but imitated a dumb 
roan very creditably; and the hitler was, 
what is much less interesting on the stage 
usually than any where else, perhaps, a 
lover—lie did not seem to have pined 
much over Ills passion. 

The part of limno was in the hands of 
a veternn, who we were happy to see fully 
maintained the credit of the oid corps, 
again.t the new recruits. To the ladies, 
we presume, we must not apply micli un 
epithet as we have utuichcd to limno hut 
they were not debutantes, und peilbinicd 
with their usual spmtand vivacity. 

The Milter und his Men is so familiar to 
a Calcutta audience, that it can scarcely 
continue to be effective. Incongruities of 
scenery, and mishaps of madilncty tended 
still further to impair its efficiency on the 
occasion, and like the train at the dose, it 
rather hung fire. The acting, however, 
was as good as we have ever seen it in this 
piece, and wanted nothjpg but scenic 
support. 

Karl was undoubtedly the best per¬ 
sonation of the melo-diuma, and excited 
much merriment. Kihnar was by the 
Popohno of the first piece, and afforded a 
favourable specimen of the versatility of 
his powets. The Count was a debutant. 
ClaudmC vjns interesting, and llavina re¬ 
spectable, although not quite uu fait at 
lighting a train. Perhaps, however, tiie 
tardy explosion of tills last member of the 
dram. per*, was not altogether the fault 
of the exploder, and we should recom¬ 
mend to the managers before they repeat 
this piece, to change their powder ma¬ 
nufacturer. Every pistol was most ob¬ 
stinately mute, and the train laid for the 
mill “ wound its slow length along ” after 
the mill was blown up. If this had gone 
off as it ought, the same might have lieeq 
aaid of the evening's entertainments.— 
[Cal. Gov. Gaz-t Oct, 9 0 . 

“"“■“V* * 

BUM SDK 

We understand that the repairs of the 
Pum-Dum theatre are nearly competed, 
and that it will re-open early next month. 
The bouse has undergone every%ecessary 
alteration and considerable improvement. 
The gallery, which was die subject of so 
much annoyance to the boxes, is entirely 


removed, and tha pit much extended. 
The theatre will consequently afford mare 
accommodation than it did before.— Ibid., 
Oct. 23 .- 

SCHOOLS FOX MCAF'AHII BUMS. 

We have been informed that it is ip con¬ 
templation (p form a school, attached to 
the Serampore College, for the deaf and 
dumb, under the immediate superinten¬ 
dence of oae of the gentlemen of that es¬ 
tablishment, who was for years connected 
with the most respectable institution tn 
England for the instruction of children 
labouring under so melancholy an afflic¬ 
tion. The children of natives will be iu- 
sti ucted gratuitously if their protectors 
wish it, and 'taught to read, write, and 
understand.^ from the motion of the lips, 
we imagine) language, cither English or 
Bengalee —Deng. Hut k , Oct. i25. 

IMPROVFMKNT AMONCIsT T1IF NATIVES. 

Tt is pleasing to ohscivc the gradual de¬ 
sire for impiovcincnt among the respec- 
tahle natives of C.il* utta. It is daily be¬ 
coming more upparent; their intercourse 
with Europeans and their own good sense 
most shew the native gentlemen how much 
more cieditable it is to their taste and cha¬ 
racter to expend the laigc fortunes winch 
many of them possess in some more useful 
way than giving gaudy nantclies, and 
gorging all who wish to visit them with 
the most expensive w ines and richest de¬ 
licacies ; und exhibiting, for the nmuse- 
nient of the thankless crowd, the fetes of 
mountebanks and jttgglcra. Several na¬ 
tive gentlemen, who w-ere in the habit of 
giving uu annual pub^C feast at an enor¬ 
mous expense, have seen the folly of the 
practice, and wisely discontinued it; and 
they soon found the benefit of their reso¬ 
lution, as they were enabled to relieve nu¬ 
merous fellow qreatures pining in distress, 
and adorn tlieir native city with splendid 
buildings. Among others, the Baboo 
Dwarkanuth Tagore at present is erecting 
a beautiful mansion on the Dum Dum 
road, under the superintendence of an able 
European architect, surrounded by gar¬ 
dens quite in the English style. —Ibid. 

MIIJTARY RXTiar.MEMT MUD. 

A proposal for the formation of a fund 
of the above character has been talked of 
at Calcutta, and a meeting of officers of 
■^the Bengal army was contemplated to 
„ take place at the Town Ilall, on4he lfith 
♦October. A notice to that effect war in¬ 
serted in the public papers, signed by the 
Adjutant-General, Col. Watson, which 
stated }hat the Commander-in-chief had 
sanctioned the calling of such meeting. 
The object, ft was understood, was to 
raise a fund by subscription to pro¬ 
mote the retirement of officers, 'by in- 
. » Y 2 creasing 
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creasing their allowances. Some misun¬ 
derstanding, however, seems to have exist¬ 
ed as to the sanction of Lord Combremere, 
who forbad the meeting; the project has 
therefore foiled for the present. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival* in the ffiver. 

Sept. IB. Britannia, Lamb, from the Cape, 
and Ihetuant, Taylor, from London ami the Me¬ 
diterranean_21. Emukiwi (hteam-pwkpt), from 

Loudon —22. Prince Hearnt, Hnsmer, from Lon¬ 
don.—JM. Harriet, Guthrie, from Loudon.—26. 
Providence, ArdUe, and Hope, Flint, both from 
London.— BO. I emu i, Hogue, from London.—27. 
Calrntta, Mcnen, from Stockholm— tht. 3 . lhihe 
of UrdJMnl, Parsons, from London.— ‘ 1 . Mrl/i,,- 
mene, Johnson, from I.ondcin.—IK. Hone, Mar¬ 
quis, from lamdon.—Bo. An a, Baldemlon, and 
irarnhrea Caetle, Duvcy, both from 1 oiulon.— ill. 
Malcolm, Kyles, Sarah, Milleri and Ell;a, Worth , 
all from London. -2J. Hmeutla, Aid ham , Ahher- 
ton, Prrclval | lento llnjilrx, Cox well j and Mur¬ 
iel/, llalllday, all trom Loudon. 

Departm < i from Calcutta. 

Sept, 24. Eilat, Mahon, for London.— 0,t. 7- 
Kttlihraire, Scott, for London.—II. Ln Hell,' Al¬ 
liance, Hunter, for late of frame_21. /Wi- 

dener, Ardlie, tor Penang. —M Caroline, Kldsun, 
for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ANI) 
DEATHS. 

mm ns. 

July 2. AtNusaeerahad, the lady of Capt. A. F. 
Richmond, 3.Id N.I., of aaon 
111. At Nmsc-crnbail, the lady of Major Gram- 
thaw, of artlllerv. of a son. 

94. \t Lucknow, the Inly of J. M. him lair, 
ga*. rivll engineer, of a son. 

An, f. 2. At Dum-Dum, the lady of Lieut. 
TwemloW, of artillery, of a son. 

4. At Futtvghur, the lady of t’. Mlackhum, 
Ksq., of a son. * 

7. At Muttra, the lady of ('apt, J. Jcrv n, 6th 
regt., ot a son. t * 

0 At Dmapore, the ladv of Edw, Phillips, Esq., 
aurg , nth f xtm N.L. or a son. 

— At Alluhabad, the lady of IL M. Tilghman, 
Esq , of a son. 

10. At Patna, Mrs. J. Raddlffe, of a daughter. 

— At Rammlsserpore, Mrs. C. Manley, id a 
daughter. 

If. At Agra, the lady of G. Webb, Esq , surg. 
1st Europ. Hegt., of a daughter. 

12. Near Julalalmd, district of FunieKliahad, 
the lady of It. Ucboutiu, K,q.,jun., uidlgu-planier, 
of a son. 

in. At Jrssore, the Jody of II. M. Pigou, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

13. At Popper Mhow, near Allahabad, the lady 
of ('apt. Parlby, agent for gunpowder, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— At Barrarkpore, the lady of the late Alex. 
Falconer, Esq, of Ileliiuherry, of u son. 

— AtJcssore, Mrs. 1). Jolm«on, of*a daughter. 
1H. At llertmmjxire. the lady of Lieut. 11. Tem¬ 
pter, adj. 7tl> N.L, of a son.. 

Slk At Patna, the lady of <W. A. Pringle, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— lira. G. Gomes, of a son and heir. 

21. Mrs. G. H. lluttmami, of a son. 

— At Ehtally, Mrs. C. Poucett. of a ton. 

— AtChnnilcmagore, Mrs. I*. Roquet, of a sou? 
S3. At Hmncerporc, North Bundlekhund, the 

lady of 31. Alnslle, Esq., of q daughter, 

SB. At Kidderpnre, Mrs. A. Bowie, of aaon. 

— At l nsslpnre, the lady of W. F. Clark. Esq., 

of a daughter. «* * 

a Sighter^** 1100 *' Mr *" Pter ”l ><,ut Gardiner, of 

^ «^ V I1 service, 

9in SOn* 


Sept. 6 . At Futtyghur. the lady of the Rev-W. 
Fraser, chaplain, or a daughter. 

7 . At Futtighur. the lady of Capt. Bnmdon, 
lat Extr a MU1-. of a daughter. t „ 

9 . At qHjfteh, district of Purneah, Mrs. G. 
BurklandJVvaon. _ 

. Ilk At Nagpare, the lady of It. Jenkins, Esq., 
resident, of a daughter. 

11. At Neemutn, the lady Of Lieut. C. J. 
Lewes, sub-assist. com. gen., of a daughter. 

— U Halaaore, the lady of John Bether, Esq., 
of a daughter, _ 

— At Purneah, the lady of B. R. Pcry, Esq,, of 
8 daughter. 

— Mrs. F. II. Bellow, of a daughter. 

13. At Moradabiui, Mrs. Domngton, of a son. 

— At Uarrackpore, the wife of Mr. A. Pmha- 
no, merchant, of a son. 

— Mrs..I. Grocer, of arson. 

1 1 . The lady of the Hon. J. H. Ilarlngton, of a 
daughter. 

— The lady of M. Gisborne, Esq., of a ton. 

— At Moradabod, the lady of Dr. Alex. David¬ 
son, of a Mill and heir. 

— Mrs. (,. Scott, of a son. 0 

— The lady of Capt. H. Rims, 43d N.I., of a son. 

20 . At Dmapore, the lady of the Rev. C. Wim- 
bcrlcy, district chaplain of Allahabad, of aaon. 

— At Moradalmd. the lady ot A. N. Forde, 
Esq., civil sen Ice, ot a daughter. 

— \t Moradalmd, the lady of Mr. Tonnochy, 
of a son and hell. 

21. The lady ot W. Linton, Fsq., of a son. 

— The* lady of A. C. Seymour, Esq, of a 
daughter. 

JJ. At Isliapore powder-works, the lady of Maj. 
Galloway, agent for gunpowder, of a daughter. 

— At Slllict, the lady of Lieut. Flshur, II. A. 
Q. M G., of a daughter. 

» 21. The wife of Mr. W. Spence, II.C'.’s marine, 
of a daughter. 

— The lady of Edm. Molony, Esq., civil ser¬ 
vice, ot a son. 

— Mrs. J. Silverton, of a son. 

— Mrs. M. lie lloznrlo, of a son. 

24. At lltsaar, the lady of ('apt. J. D. Parsons, 
of a (laughter. 

— At Howrah, the lady of Capt. Handle, of a 
daughter. 

26 At Sahummporc, the lady of ('apt. J. Hol- 
brmv, ot a son. 

20. At Futtyghur, the lady of Capt. IL Crich¬ 
ton, 1st Extra N.I., ot a son. 

— At Allahabad, the lady of AV. W. Bird, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 

2H. At l hanilcrnagore, the lady of Geo. John¬ 
son, Fsq , of a son. 

— The lady of <’. Hogg, Esq., of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. Gray, of a son. 

23 At cawnporc, Mrs. M.C. Wiley,of adaugh- 
ler. 

— At Xccbpore, the lady of Brigade Major Cur¬ 
rie, ot a son. 

— At llarraekporc, the lady of Major Win. 
Swtnton, of a daughter. 

m At Howrah, the lady of Poyutz Stewart, 
Esc] , M.D., of ason. 

— At Chanilernagorc, Mrs. C. A. Viguiaud, of 
a daughter. 

Oct. 1 . At Barrackiiorc, the lady of Capt G. A. 
Vetch, of a son. 

2. At Allahabad, the lady of A. F. Hampton, 
Esq., of non. 

— At Garden Reach, the lady of Lieut. U. Hun¬ 
ter, R.N., of a daughter. 

4. At Kylat, the lady of Lieut. E. M. Blair, of 
a daughter. 

6. At Scrampore, the lady of John Brawn, Esq., 
of Tlrhoot, of a sou. 

(1. Mrs. hi. J. Hopkins, of a son. 

* 8 . The lady of Capt. J. Taylor, assist, com. gen,, 
of a son. 

— At Chondenugorr, Mrs. C. F. Planets, of a 
daughter. 

' h- At Revelgunge, the lady of Capt. Heyman. 
13th L. Drags., or a daughter. 

— At Monghyr, the lady of the Rev. W. Moore, 
of a son. x 

in. At Bomandee factory, Nuddeah, the lady of 
E. Thompson, Esq., of a daughter. 

— The lady of Capt. H. J. vardon, of a son. 

— At Jenurporo factory, Mrs. H. V. lngela, of 
ft son* 

11. At Allahabad, tha lady of tho Hon. l. R. 
Elphlnstone, of a son. 

13. it 
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Sylhet, the lady of J, S. Sullivan, Eeq., 
or a daughter. 

— AtGaiden Reach, the lady of J. P. Soadyi, 
Eiq., of a daughter. 

14. The lady of Capt. P. &m,4Srw country 
tarvlce, of a daughter. 

15. At Ghaaaepora. the lady of John Hunter, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. H. C. Watts* of a son 

18- At Kumaul. the, lady af Lieut. P. Angelo, 
7th Light Cavalry, of a son. 

18. At Patna, tho lady of John Shum, Esq., of 
aion. 

— At Barrarkpore, the lag} of Lieut, and Adj. 
Vincent, of a son. 

19. Mrs J. Thomas, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. W. Sinclair, of a daughter. 

20. Mrs II. \\. Twentyman, of adaughter. 

— Mrs. G. Shearwoodr of a son. 

21. The lady of Capt, Gavin Young, of a daugh. 
ter. 

22. Mrs. C. Cornelius, Jun., of a daughter, 

— The lady of D. McN. Liddell, Esq., < 
daughter. 

24. Vhe lady of (‘apt. G. Story, Madras army, 
of a daughter. 

25. Mrs. D’&ilva, wife of Mr. Joseph D’Silva, 
late of Jessore, of a son. 

28. Mrs. Joseph Saugny, of ason. 

29. Mrs. G. H. Gardener, of adaughter. 

31. Mrs. C. Eapcr&nya, of a daughter. 


MAtHHALKS. 

dug. 3. At Bareilly, II. (,raham. Esq., civil 
serviie, to Jane Augusta, second daughter of VV. 
Cowell, Esq., civil service 

21. John Allan, Esq , of the firm of Messrs. 
Cummuig and l o , to June, eldest daughter of the 
late It. Minutes, Esq., of TJnbrcaih, Perthshire, 0 

— Francis Sliephee, Esq., of the Bombay me¬ 
dical establishment, to Miss Isabella Allan 

24. At Burrisal, Cbas. Smith, Esq., civil ser¬ 
vice, to Marla Jarvis, daughter of the late Isaac 
Rowe, Esq. 

— At Cawnpore, Thos. Morton, Esq., to Mis. 
Burrowes. 

Sept. 13. At Benares, Capt. B. E. Chambers, 
9th L.C., to Ellen, only daughter of T. A eld. 
Esq. 

18. Mr. W. Kemp, firm of Bum and Co., to 
Miss M. Smith. 

— Mr. G. Mollis, of the Hindoo College, to 
Miss M. Lopes 

18. Mr. M. Morrison to Miss M. A. Ward. 

19. Major Aurlol, 2d Europ. flegt., to Mrs. Ir- 
Whi, widow of the late Capt. John Irwin. 

— At Brrhampore, Ens. 11. Morehouse, 11 M.'s 
13th Lt. Inf., to Susan, only daughter of Peter 
Cochrane, Esq , lute senior member of Medical 
Board of this presidency. 

21. At CawnjKire, Rich. Laughton, Esq., assist, 
surg., to Miss E. K. Torikler. 

— At Azimgurh, Lieut. H. Patch. 5th Extra 

N.I., to Mrs. Stunner, relict of the Uc John 
Stunner, Esq., of Nlramabad. >'*" 

22. Mr. W. Pollull, assist, surveyor, to Ann Ap- 
polonla, daughter of the late Mr. A. D'MclIo. 

23. At Benares, Lieut. J. F. Douglas, 49th 
B. N.I., to Mrs, C.S. Kelly. 

25. At Cawnpore, Lieut. Alex. Mercer, 2d Ex¬ 
tra N.I., to Mrs. Mary Smith. 

— At Meerut, < apt. John I.uard, H.M.'slOth 
Lancers, to Elizabeth, second daughter of the late 
Wm. Scott, Esq., of the Hon. E. I. Company's 
service. 

26. Lieut. W. S. Menteith, 1st Extra N.I., to 
Sarah Brevita, daughtcrof Capt. Hamilton, H.M.’s 
16th lancers. 

30. Mr. John Paternoster, to Mary Aim, eldest 
daughter of W. Bason, Esq. 

Oct. 11. At Berhampore, Dr. J. Henderson, 
H.M.’s 89th Foot, to Elizabeth, daughter of M. 
Sheridan, Esq.. H.M.’s 13th Lt. Inf. 

12. Mr. John Gleeaon, of Judge Adv. General 1 * 
Depart m.. to Mrs. E. Lawson. 

14. At Muttra. Mr. W. Thompson, Barrack Do- 
partment, to Miss E. Simmons. *■'* 

26. J. R. Martin, Esq., of the Governor-Getm* 

ral's Body Guard, to Jane Maria, youn ■*" ' 

ter of the late Col. John Patent? of 
astaMMunant. 

27. Mr. P. J. De Vine, to Mrs. F. Ravenanoft. 

SSL Mr. w. Jackson, of fha Noaeolly Salt Agency, 

tft Mias Mary Mat sack. 


28. Mr. MfLo Blanc, to M1 m s. Qragent, tf * 

30. 'At the Cathedral, Thos. Campbell, £*■,. *> 
Marla, Mdeat daughter of H. J. Fldlenip. sgnA 
Mte of the Danjdl Company’s service. 1 ^ 

31. The Rev.P, Goode, H.C.'a chaplain, to ('*- 
rollne, youngest daughter, of T. Driscoll, of Har- 
court Street, Dublin, Esq. 

Men. 3. A. R. Jackson, Esq., assist, marble surg,, 
to Margaret, second daughter of C. Paterson, Esq., 
of the Bengal C, si. 

Lardy. At Meerut, Capt. E. Gwatkln, dap. nay. 
master at Meerut, to Penelope, widow tm, Capt. 
Alex. Banneinnm,weassist.com.gem,, ' 


nrtm 

July 25. At Nuweeralied, Sophia, the lady of 
Major Gramshaw, of artillery. . 

2**. At Dhutpore, of apoplexy, Major Edw. Star, 
fonl, sen. rapt, in U. M.’s 31st Foot, aged 39. 

Ang.'A. At Chowringhee, Thos. Pattis, Esq,, 
aged 1 

4. At Agra, Margaret, Infant daughter ef Mrs. 
W. Campbell. 

11. At Cawnpore, R. Mercer, Esq., M.D., ait 
assist, surg., aged 24. 

in. At GUaaeeporc, aged one year. Fronds, the 
son, and on the ,th Sept., aged two years, Marla, 
the daughter or R. Barlow, Esq., sen. collector of 
the above district. 

14. Near Kedgeree, on hoard the H.C.'a pilot 
\i'%sel,!to,rv Merito n, Mr. J (’. Stapleton,branch 
pilot and i nmmnnder of the above vessel, aged46. 

17. At hisfesldenu- In the Armenian church, the 
Rev. Knlonss Arratnon, aged about 70 . 

22. At Mongliicr, Matilda, Infant daughter of 
Mr. T. Steele, aged two years. ' 

2 i>. At hiitdtrporc, the infant son of Mr, A. 
Buwlc. 

8 ?. Eliza, wife of (’apt. F. Bean, of Ihccoun. 
tryyea-serv lie. 

2(1. AtSaugor, R. Macfutlane, l£»q. f officiating 
assist, surgeon. 

—*At Nagpoof, the infant daughter of Lieut. 
W. Picnepont Gardiner. 

— CSpt. Alex. Stewart, 28ll> rent. N.L aged 42. 

29. Mr. Henry Fleming, aged 30. 

-- At Benares, Lieut. OR D. Harvey, 5lh Extra 
N.L 

3 U. At Doomrce indigo factory, of fever, An> 
drew Corson, Esq. 

Sept. 3. At Midnapore, K. A. AJrd, Esq. 

— At Nagponr, Elizabeth Annabclla, wife of 
Lieut. W. I’lcrrepont Gardiner, 2d Madras Europ. 
llegi., ag«l 24. 

4. Onethe river Ganges, near Allahabad, Capt. 
C. Wilson, ll.M.'s .Huh iwt. 

t>. At Dlimpore, of bilious fever, Maj. T. W. 
Broadbcnt, 22il N.L 

— At Cawnpore, Mr. H. Dtlnan. 

7 . At Gbazcepore, Maria Catherine, youngest 
daughter of II. Barlow, Esq. 

9. Lieut W. Senior, 25th regt. N.I., aged 96. 

— At liankipore,,Pntna. Mariana, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Col. 11. Griffiths, regulating officer, Shaun* 
bail. 

10 . At Burrlsol, Wm. Miller, infant son of J. 
Shaw, Esq. 

12 . At Chamlcmogore, Mona. J. B. A. Rlgordy, 
aged 72. 

19. At Muttra, George Bnsanquet, son of Dr. 0. 
Paxton, 41st regc N.L, aged live month*. 

14. At Sulkea, John Foster, Esq., aged 62. 

15. Mr. J. Mackertich, aged27* , •" 

17 . Capt. ('. G. Hidwell, country service, aged 30. 

19. Mr. H. Minet, musician, aged 38. 

20. At Basackrore, I.leut. W. Murray, 28th N.l. 

— At Patna, Anne, second daughter of Dr. R. 

M. M. Thomson. 

21. Antony, infantson and only child of the 
late Antony Donretf/Esq., aged ten months. 

— At Howrah, Jos. Johnston, Esq., aged 40. 

22. At Sulkea, Capt. J. Prire, 5th Extra Regt., 
and superintendent of buildings at Sulkea. 

' — At <Nu**eerabad, Wm. Stott, Infant son of 
SCapt J. W. Ingram, 19th N.L 

— Rose Ann, Infant daughter at MM. J. Pe. 
relra. 

23. At Midnapore, near Bentagapoie, Aglal 

lady of John H. Savl, Esq., of Cool* 
borla htdfeo works, aged 85. 

— At tbe New Anchorage, onhoaad the Dunfea, 
— Mrs. Slips'. a Lyall, aged 40. 

23. Mn. 
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S3- Mr*. Peartoo, wife of Mr. O. H. Peanon, 
H.C.'» Bniit Marine, aged 96. 

it*. At JvM»d|wre, Xlaut. Col. Com. W. Lamb, 
c omm anding 3]»t N.I, In hi* 48th year. 

— The jrouojzat ton of Mr. J. M. Heritage, 
H.C.’a marine. 

98. At Bamckpore, Capt. the Item. Wm. Sta¬ 
pleton, uacond ton of Lord Le Despencer, and 
aide-de-camp to the l(Jgbt Hon. Lord Coinber- 
bermere, comniander-ht-chlef. 

— Sarah, wife of Mr. L. dc Lanougerede, of 
the Calcutta police, aged 97 

9a At Ituugpore, aged 18, 'the lady of Capt. 
Alex. Davidson. 13th N.I., assist, political agent 
north-eastern frontier. 

— Margaret, the lady of E. S. Ellis, Esq., ma¬ 
rine paymaster, aged 94. 

Sft Mr. J. O. Pengelly, of the Ann of Pengelly, 
Mortimer, and Co, ogeil 30. 

30. At Cuddapoh, Mary, the wife of J. Hay, 
Esq, aged 30. 

— Mr. John Jones, aged 68 years. 

— At OarUen Heath, X. lrlsarrl, E»n, aged 33. 

Ort. 1. At Baltool, James Day, firth son of 

CapLG. flicks, nth N.I. 

— On the river (ranges, Marlu, eldest daughter 
of Lieut. Col. C. J. Dovrton, .Tilth N.I. 

— Mr. J. H. Hum, drowned while proceeding to 
Barrarkpore, aged 18. 

— Mr. 1'. Sheppard, late pensioner In ll.C.'s 
marine, aged 61. 

9. Eleanor, lady of XV. Graham, Esq, $I.U., 
Chittagong, need .'14. 

— Thomas William, second son of Mr. J hll- 
verton, aged 6 years. 

3. Joaqunu Urmia, Esq, a native of the pro¬ 
vince of Andalusia hi Sonin, Aged £2. 

6. The Infant sou of Mr. J. (ir.iy. 

6. Mr. H. It. Stout, ll.C.'s marine, aged 28, , 

j. Mr. Hyoolite Srige, aged .'Ml 

8. Mr. L. Morrimam, thief nlliccr of (lie lb Ip 
Dueid Clark, aged97. 

— Loiilnu (icorglnna, ageil one year, third daugh¬ 
ter Of Ilf. It. M. M. Thomson. '* 

— At Biahenath, hi Assam, Lieut. Jaa«£ntigle, 

13th N.I. * 

— At Colgung, near Hhaugul|iorc, Margaret, 
wife of the Rev. Wm, Raser, rhnplnm 

9. At UhauguliKire, Jaino Stewart. Esq, In his 
33d year. 

10. The Infant son of Mr. J. Sllverton. 

13. Mr. T. D'Bruyn, many years examiner In 
the Military Accountant's oilne, aged .Mi. 

14. At IVrtanbghur, near Ncemuuh, Lieut and 
Adi. John Wyllie, Rainponrah Lmal Rat., aged J!k 

— Mrs. Augusta Emily Hall. tf*‘ 

— Mrs. It. Mabcrt. aged 18. 

15. Capt. 11. VV. Priaham, of the country ser¬ 
vice, aged 32. 

— At Muttra, Lieut. V. IMbtlin, 3d L.C. 

1(1. At Cuttack, Rich, ltecher, Esq, aged .17. 

91. At llujepoom, near Delhi, bamucl Mu-1lord 
Watson, eldest son of Capt. S. Watson, 66th regt, 
aged two years. 

93. At Chinsurah, Mr. C. S. Verboon. 

JK. Mr. E. Brands, an assistant at the Presidency 
Paymaster's Olilce. 

30. At Howrah, tlte youngest child of Mr. C. A. 
Fenwick. 


Jltaintf*, 

COURTS MARTIAL. 

MAJOR rAXEIlSON, 11. M.'S 13 tit LIGHT 


Inst, with a view to the breach of a regi¬ 
mental order, that he had directed the a^ 
seinbly of a regimental court-martial for 
the trial of Private John Brown, H. M.'s 
IStb Drags, in consequence of informa¬ 
tion obtained from adjutant Hosser; where¬ 
as the order for the assembly of the said 
court, was issued, before the information 
(falsely said to have occasioned, it) had 
been communicated to him ; or words to 
the same effect.” 

2d. “ In evadittg repeated applications 
made by me for an explanation of tlBf’ap¬ 
parent contradiction expressed in the first 
charge.” 

“ (Signed) S. Bovme, Lieut. Col.” 

II. M. 13th Drags. Going. Bangalore. 
Banxaltire, OOtlt Feb. 1826. 

Upon n hich charges the Court came to 
the follow mg decisions: *— 

“ The Court find the prisoner, Lieut. 
Col. Paterson, H. M.’jj 13th Light Drags, 
guilty of the first charge, with exception 
of the woitl “ Lilsidy,” the mis-statement 
appearing (o have been inadvertently, not 
wilfully, made, nor was it made with a 
view to justify the breach ol a regimental 
jndcr. 

“ 'Die Court find the prisoner guilty of 
the second charge, viz in evading repeat¬ 
ed applications nude by I ieut. Col. Bnyse, 
C. B. for an explanation of the apparent 
contradiction expressed in the first charge; 
such conduct being unufficcr-likc and dis¬ 
respectful. 

“ 'Die Court having found the prisoner, 
Lieut. Col. Puterson, If. M.’s 13th Light 
Drags, guilty, ns above stated, which being 
in breach of thu articles of war, do sen¬ 
tence him, jhe said Lieut. Col. Paterson, 
to be reprimanded, in such manner as his 
Exc. the Com .-in-Chief may deem fit.” 

“ The Court re-assvmbles, in obedience 
to orders from his Kxc. the Commander-in. 
chief, ns conveyed in a letter from the 
Pep. Adj, Gen. U. JVI.’s force, to revise 
their filmier sentence. 

Revised Opinion. —'Die Court having 
taken into mature deliberation the preced¬ 
ing letter of his Exc. the Commandcr-in- 
cliicf, feci themselves bound to adhere to 
their former opinion. 

“ On the reasons assigned by the Court; 
I confirm the finding and the sentence. 

(Signed) “ G.T. Walker, Lieut. Gen.” 


URAGOOKS. 

Head Quarters, Calcutta, 19f/i August, 
1826.-—At a General Court Martini, held at 
Bangalore, on the 3d of April, 1826, and 
continued by adjournments to the 24th of 
the same month, JVlaj.J. F. Paterson, of 
II. M.’s 13th Light Drags, was arraigned 
on the following chargee; via. „ 

“ ^ or highly uiioff\cer-Uke and disre¬ 
spectful ^ conduct towards me, his senior 
Officer, in the following instances. ” * 

1st. “ In stating, on or about the l&h 


The reprimand which it is the Lieut. 
Gen. Sir George Walker's duty here to 
communicate to Lieut. Col. Paterson, will, 
he hopes, admonish him to be more parti, 
cular in future, in all explanations requir¬ 
ed by his senior officer, and to bear always 
in nund^ that however severe the terms la 
which they may be addressed, it is a duty 
w . to 

* Lieut.-Col. Fktenoo’s promotion to Us pre¬ 
sent rank was officially announced, subsequently 
to theaa charges being pre fe rred. 
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to the service of bit country that ho is 
fulfilling, and not to be considered an act 
•f subserviency to the individual. 

UKCT. BERWICK, H. M.’s 13 th LIGHT 
DRAGOONS. 

At a General Courtunartial, held at 
Bangalore, on the lOtli of April, and 
continued by adjournment to the 2d of 
May, 1826, Lieut. George Berwick; 
H Jtf.’s 13th Light Drags, was arraigned 
on the following charges; viz. 

“ For conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman, in involving himself in 
pecuniary transactions with noo-commis- 
bioned officers under his immediate com* 
inand, calculated to weaken the ties of 
authority and respect which are essential 
to the due preservation of military dis¬ 
cipline : 

“ In the following instances; viz. 

1st.—“ In having borrowed from a 
Mr. Cormack, during the month of Mny 
Inst, through the instrumentality and upon 
the security of troop Major M'Naughton, 
II. M.’s 13th Dragoons, the sum.of 1500 
rupees, or thereabout, upon the 'plea that 1 * 
his commission was at stake, and under, 
taking to repay the samo liy stated speci¬ 
fied instalments within a certain period, 
which engagement be did not fulfil, hav¬ 
ing, at the expiration of the given time, 
paid only .500 rupees, thereby rendering 
Serjeant Major M'Naughton responsible 
for the payment (with interest) ol the re¬ 
maining part of the debt, or in case of 
failure, subject to the penalties of the 
law. 

2d.—“ In having during thle month of 
September last, borrowed the sum of 2450 
rupees, or thereabouts, from the said Ser- 
jeant-Mnjor Alexander M'Naughton, to 
purchase a house from Quarter-Master 
Minchin, which house he* falsely repre¬ 
sented for a considerable time as bis own 
bond fide property, although he had pre¬ 
viously stipulated, that it was immediately 
upon its purchase to become the property 
of the said Scijeant-Majnr M'Naughton, 
and though upon the titlc-dceda, a le- 
transfer thereof to Serjeant-Major 
M'Naughton is subscribed by Lieut. Ber¬ 
wick, dated 16th September, 1825, the 
day following that on w'hich he purchased 
it from Quarter-Master Minchin. 

Sd.—" In having agreed to hire the said 
house from Serjeant-Major M'Naughton at 
a monthly rent of twelve pagodas, the terms 
of which agreement he has not fulfilled, 
being now indebted *to Seijeant-Major 
M'Naughton, on that account, instils sum 
of 150 rupees, or thereabouts. ' > # ' 

4th.—“ In having borrowed,', on ~He 
about die beginning of December last, 
from troop Setjeant-Major Richard Bax¬ 
ter, H. M.’s ISth Dragoons, the sum of 
1100 rupees, or thereabout, promising to 


repay the same by transferring to Serjeant 
Major Baxter, monthly, the surplus that 
might remain of the money to be received 
on account of the troop contract, after dis¬ 
charging the cost of such line articles as 
might be provided by the Serjeant-Major, 
thus rendering the duty of the Serjeant- 
Major inimical to his interest,, and violat¬ 
ing the spirit of regimental orders. 

5th.—“ In having neglected to ftilfll the 
above engagement, entered into for the 
gradual liquidation of his debt to Scijeant- 
Major Baxter, and having on the contrary, 
increased the same by uot paying even for 
the w hole of the line articles furnished by 
die troop Serjeant-Major, since the agree¬ 
ment was made. 

“ The whole of such conduct being in 
breach of die articles of war and subver¬ 
sive of discipline, ns especially set forth 
in general orders by die late Commander- 
in-cldpf in India, general the hon. Sir 
Kdwnrd Paget, G. C. 13., and re-pub¬ 
lished .it Madras on the 30th April, 1824.” 

“ Upon which charges the Court came 
to themed lowing decision . 

Funding —“ The Court having maturely 
weighed the evidence on the prosecution, 
togethffl* with what the prisoner has urged 
in huudefeme, is of opinion, that he, Lieut. 
Berwick, II. M’s ] 3th Light Dragoons, is 
guilty of die first part of the first charge, 
vis. in having borrowed from a Mr. Cor¬ 
mack, during the montli of Mny last, 
through the instrumentality of troop Ser¬ 
jeant-Major Alex. M'Naughton, die sum 
of 15(X) rupees, or thereabouts, but do 
acquit him of all the remaining part of 
the change. 

“ The Court fully and honourably acquit 
the prisoner of the second charge. 

“ The Court fully and honourably acquit 
the prisoner of the third charge. 

" Tlie Court find die prisoner guilty of 
tlmt part of the fourth charge, viz., * In 
having borrowed, on or about thf begin¬ 
ning of December last, from troop Ser¬ 
jeant-Major Richard Baxter, H. M.Hi ISth 
Dragoons the sum of 1100 rupees, or 
thcMubout, promising to repay the ’same 
by transferring to Serjeant-Major Baxter, 
monthly, the surplus that might remain of 
the money to he received on account of the 
troop contract, after discharging the cost 
of such line articles as might be provided 
by the Seijeant-Majorbut acquit him or 
the remaining part of the fourth charge. 

“ The Court fully nnd honourably acquit 
the prisoner of the fifth charge. 

“ The Court acqdle the prisoner of un¬ 
gentleman-like * conduct; but having 
found him guilty, as above stated, which 
conduct being unbecoming an officer, snfl- 
, versive of discipline, "and in breach of 
die articles of war, do sentence him, the 
said Lieut. Berwick, H, Si.’* 13th Dra¬ 
goons, to loser one step, by being placed 
immediate below the lieutenant who, at 
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this date stands'next to him in the list of 
officers of H.M.’s 13th Dragoons. 

Reviled finding.— The court having re¬ 
assembled for the purpose of revising their 
finding and sentence, if there should ap¬ 
pear grounds for so doing, in obedience 
to the orders of his Exc. the Commander- 
in-chief, ns conveyed in the Dep. Adj. 
Gen.’s letter of the 24th April last, do, 
after mature deliberation, abide by their 
former opinion on the first charge. 

“ The Court acquit the prisoner of the 
second charge. 

“ The Court abide by their former opi¬ 
nion on the third charge. 

“ The Court abide by their former opi¬ 
nion on thutfourlh charge. 

“ The Court fully acquit the prisoner of 
the fifth charge. 

“ The Court acquit the prisoner of un- 
gentlemnn-lfkc conduct, but having 
found him guilty, as above stated,’^Uiich 
conduct being unbecoming an officer, sub¬ 
versive of discipline, and in breach of the 
artidcs<of war, do sentence linn, the said 
Lieut. Berwick, H. M.’s 1.1th Diagoons, 
to lose one step, by being placed immedi¬ 
ately below the, lieutenant who^pt £his 
date, stands next to him in the list of 
officers of II. M’s 13th Diagoons." ■ 

The finding and sentence of the court 
(as on the lust page) is hereby Confirmed. 

(Signed) “ G. T. WSukkr,” 

“ Lieutenant-General." 

IJKUT. rot- HOYS*, II M. I3tll LIGHT 

DRAGOONS. 

At a General Court-Martial, held at 
Bangalore on the 25th of April 1825, and 
continued by adjournments to the 3th of 
May following, Liout.-Col. Boyse, 13th 
Light Drags., commanding die canton¬ 
ment of Bangalore, was arraigned on the 
following charge, prcfeiml against him 
by Major-Gen. Sir Theophilus Prit/ler, 
K.C.B. commanding the Mysore dtvision 
of the army. 

“ For disrespect to me, ns the officer 
commanding the division, in treating my 
oidera witli contempt, by issuing a regi¬ 
mental order, beanng date 7th Feb. 182(5, 
in direct opposition to the instructions 
conveyed to him personally byline on that 
day, before the commanding officer and 
officers of II. M.'s 13th Drags., assem¬ 
bled for that purpose, and in connnuni- . 
eating the same through the Adjutant of 
the 13th Drags., in direct and immediate 
disubcilience of those my,orders.” 

“ Such conduct on the part of Lieut.- 
Col. Boyse being unbecoming his clia- 
racter as nn officer, prejudicial to His Ma¬ 
jesty's service, and subversive of «11 order, 
and military regulation and discipline. 

(Signed) “ Tuso. Putuh, Maj.-Gen. 

Commanding Mysore ^vision.” 
al ort, 1 St k Aar, jflg fi. 


Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision :— 

Opinion. “ The Court, having taken 
into mature consideration the evidence on 
the prosecution, together with what Lieut- 
Col. Boyse, C. B., has adduced in liis 
defence, is of opinion, that lie, Lieut. -Coi. 
Boyse, C. B., H. M.’s 13th Light Drags., 
is not guilty of the crime laid to his charge, 
and do therefore most fully and most 
honourably acquit him of all and every part 
thereof.” 

The above finding and sentence is con¬ 
firmed. 

(Signed) G. T. Walkkr, Lieut.-Gen. 

[We are compelled to omit the remnrks 
of Gen. Walker on these proceedings, 
owing to their length, but we subjoin 
those by the Commander-in-Chief.] 

JiemttrLs by the Right Hon, the Common - 
der-m-C/iufi 

The Right lion the Commander-in- 
Chief in India con not promulgate to this 
army the proceedings of the foregoing 
general Courts-Martial, without expres¬ 
sing his|jili concurienceinall the remarks 
made upon them by Ills Exc. Sir G. 
Walker, and vvlm.ii lie has inconsequence, 
published for general information. 

The state ofrelaxed discipline into which 
II. M.’s 13th Light Drags, has been per¬ 
mitted to lapse, owing to the unmilitary 
dissentions of the senior office! s, is truly 
deplorable, and aftei a very attentive con¬ 
sideration of the subject the Commander- 
in-cluef is sorry to be obliged to observe, 
that the decisions of the court now under 
notice, are not calculated either to re-esta¬ 
blish order in the corps or support the 
proud honour of the army. 

The subject, ns regards the individual 
officers w ho hnve been brought to trial, is 
of so serious a natuie, that Ilis Lordship 
will icfui it for the decision of superior 
authority, misting that, in the mean tune, 
a mutcriul benefit will lie derived from the 
measures which have been adopted by the 
Couunaiider-in-clHof of the Madras pre¬ 
sidency, for the restoration of discipline 
and order. 

Tiie general orders of this army, espe¬ 
cially those relating to the trial of an offi¬ 
cer at Buxar, by the late Commander-in- 
chief, and forbidding an officer borrowing 
money from a Non-commissioned officer 
or soldier, are so explicit, “so consonant 
witli the feelings of an officer and a gen¬ 
tleman, and so perfectly in accordance 
with justice and common sense, that bis 
Lordship would have supposed the neces¬ 
sity for offering any further remarks on 
the’subject could never have occurred. It 
appears, however, that a Court-Martial 
has been convened, entertaining different 
sentimeuts, and attending to what it con¬ 
sidered the law of a part of the question, 
has given a judgment apparently without 
attention to th e principle and subehmee of 
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the charge which was under its considers, 
tion. Lieut. Berwick was found guilty 
of having borrowed two distinct turns of 
money from or through the instrumentality 
of two non-commissioned officers* of the 
corps, one of them the SeriesntwMajor of 
the troop under his Immediate command j 
upon these grave and penal offences an 
adequate sentence should have been passed; 
•—the other points on which he was ac¬ 
quitted, were immaterial, and by no means 
affected the substance of the charges. 

It 4 -has caused serious concern to the 
Commander-in-chief to learn, that a 
system of borrowing money from non¬ 
commissioned officers could exist among 
tltO' officers of any corps, amf he -now 
desires that the officer commanding the 
13th Light Drags, will adopt measures 
fur the future prevention of so disgraceful 
a practice. 

It is the peculiar province of the Presi¬ 
dent of a Court-Martial to attend to jhe 
nature of the evidence which may be 
brought before it, and prevent the intro¬ 
duction of matter foreign to the subject 
under investigation Had this duty been 
attended to in the present cuae, much 
unnecessary labour would have been 
spared, and the minds of the members of 
the court could not have been diverted 
from the subject of their inquiry. 

As the dissentions amongst the officers 
of the 13th Light Drags., appear to have, 
in some measure, originated from the 
relative situations of an officer commanding 
a station where his regiment is quartered, 
and the officer in the immediate command 
of the corps, -not having been clem ly 
understood, the Commander-in-chief takes 
the opportunity of' publishing his senti¬ 
ments on the matter, and desires that 
they may in future be considered as the 
standing order ofchis army. 

The senior officer of a coips, on being 


opinion exist upon such points, it must be 
especially reported for the decision of the 
Commander-in-chief, or stated on the 
body of the return which is required 
periodically from the officer commanding 
the regiment. 

H. M.’s .regulations strongly enjoin 
unanimity and good understanding to* be 
maintained amongst the officers of a dorps : 
these feelings are essentially requisite iu 
the superior officers, and where they exist, 
no difficulty can arise in Carrying on the 
duties of the ffelative situations now al¬ 
luded to. Courtesy will induce the junior 
to consult with the senior oil all important 
matters connected with the regiment; 
whilst the senior, tymugh freely giving his 
opinioq, will see the necessity and justice 
of leaving unshackled the junior, who is 
inffividually responsible for the discipline 
miff good order of the corps even should 
a difference of opinion arise on the altera¬ 
tion ftf a standing order, which either may 
consider of Importance,- an early reference 
to tiic decision of (he general officer com¬ 
manding the district will decide the point 
without any breach of good feeling or 
rnutpal confidence. 

Theyfoiegoing order is<to be entered iu 
the general order books, and read at the 
heatrof every legiment in II. M.’s service 
in India. 

By order of the Commander-in-chief, 
® A. Macdonald, 

Adj.-Gen. H. M.’s Forces in Indio. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Aug. 31. Mr. Itoberl Bayard, collector snd 
magistrate of Rajahmundry. * 

Mr. It. Gardiner, ditto of Viatgapniam. 

Mr. W. II. Babmgton, register to ZUlah Court 
of Salem. 

Sfipt. f9. Mr. &Jiramen, master attendant at 
Tclllcherry. 


appointed to command a station, must 
give up entirety the command of his regt-* 
ment, and Worn that time he will not, as 
regards its interior economy, consider it as 
more especially under his superintendence 
than any other corps in the cantonment. 

The officer who succeeds to the com¬ 
mand of the corps will be held responsible, 
in all respects, for its appearance, good 
conduct and discipline. The full powers 
of the commanding officer ulvolve upon 
him with the exception of altering any of 
the standing orders or known established 
practices of the regiment, for which, by * 
H. M.’s regulations! he must obtain the 
sanction of the ienior and permanent com¬ 
manding offices. 

The officer commanding tha' ; £orp* 
should invariably consult the ftnior 
respecting the officers to be reooihmandla 
for promotion or exchange, and especially 
on the appointment of an officer, to the 
Adjutancy: Should any differifoe of 
AUatk Jmm. Vot. XXIII. No. 136. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS* 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Fnrt St. Ctinrgf, July 211, 1II2S.—Capt. W. J. 
Butterworth, 3Bth N.I., to be audit. In qu- moat. 

f en.Tdciurt., v. Hlghraoor.—-Capt. W. C. Page. 
Bth N.I., to art as assist. In ditto until return of 
Capt- Butterworth from foreign service. 

Hifle Corps. Lieut. C. F. Lisrdet, 14th XLI., to 
be adj., v. Trollope permitted,tO return th Eu¬ 
rope. 

2d Eurnp. ttegi. Lieut. H. F. Bilker to be «tt. 
mast, ami payw., v. Puget prom. 

43d N.I. Lieut. G. C. Manning to bead)., v. 
Clarldge prom. 

i Infimtry. Ben. M«J. W. Jollic, from 4th N.I., 
to he lleut. col., v. Pepper dec. 

4th N.I. Sen. Capt. B. Baker m be moJ., SeO. 
Lieut. Brev. Capt. T. Watson to bo capt., and 
Sen. Ena. W. A. Miller to be lieut, la sec. to 
Joliie pram. 

Hem. F. Hamilton and T. L. Place admitted 
to Inf., sndprom. tp enalgnat 
" Aug. J—Col. T. Bale*, of h ffiLrt aced on staff 
of army .M. Fort St. George, Mi appointed to 
commeiUTOded Districts, ev Hewitt dec. 

Col. A. M .of inf., to command Hyde- 

rahad Substd. v. Bolts. 

5 Z * * Vmfu 
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Lieut. Col. Com, C. Deacon, 49th N.L, to com¬ 
mand Nagporr Subcid. rirfce, v. Macdowell. 

Lieut. CoL Com. T. Pollok. 22d N.I., to torn- 
mini) Light Field Dlv, oT Hyderabad Subsld. 
Foment Jaulnah, v. Deacon. 

Lieut. Cot Com. J. Welsh, 41 -t N.L, to eom- 
RlUtd Held farce In Dooab, v, Pollok. 

Lieut. C’ol. Com. J. D. GreenlilU, 34th L.I.. to 
command Travail core Subsld. Forte, v. Welsh. 

Lieut. Col. Cbm. E. Boardman, 45th N.L, to 
command presidency cantonment, v. tireenhlll. 

Copt. J. Sinclair, With N.L, to command lit 
bat. pioneers, v. Crowe dec. 

IMA Sen. Cornet C. C. Cottrell to be lleut., 
v. Shalrp Invalided. 

4.WA N.L Sen. Em. W. R. A. Freeman to be 
lleut,, v. W tlforil dec. 

Capt. J, I.ow, 17th N.L, to lie political agent at 
Jyepore, from 9th June HI2(i. 

Aug. 4.—36(5 N.L ben. Kim. J. Ilnync to be 
lleut., v. Stephenson d ec. 

Head-Quartern, Auk. 5, 1112(1. — Em. A. M. 
M'Cully to do duty with 35th N I. 

Auk. 0.—Mai. nen. J. Dlghton removed from 
11th to 33d N.L. and Unit. Col. Com. T. Stewart 
(late prom.) posted to lltli N.L 

HenwvaUank Potting* of Lieut.Coin, of Infantry. 
E. W. Snow from 23d to 1st N.l. A. Andrews 
from 4Atli to 4!)th do. B. 1). Pnrlliy from 3uth to 
19th da G. Cadell from tltli to 23d da Cl. L. 
Wahab from 35th to 33d da II. W. Sale trnm 
40th to 35th do. U. W. Iu>e from 10th to llth do. 

R. West from 15th to 45th do. U. Jackson from 
39th to 32d da II. A. Purchas from 17 th to 39ih 
do. J. Wight from 37th to 4th do. J. Wahab 
from 33d to 34t)i do. A. Grant from 4tli to '37th 
do. A. Balmain frran 1st to 30th da G. M, Steuurt 
(lateprom.) poetcoto 17 th do. M. <'unban (late 
prom.) to Otn do. W. Jollie (late prom.) to 15th 
da 

Fort St. George, Aug. II. — Porting* of Field 
Qffher* Of Invalid E-taOhshment. Lleut. Col .1. 
Nixon to Carnatic Korop. Vet. Ilatfi Lleut. Col. 

S. Taynton to 1st Nat. Vet. Hat.; Lieut Col 
J. Haslewood to 2d do.; Maj J. .Simpson to Jd 
da 1 Lleut. Col. C. Mamlevllle to 4tli do. 

Aug. 11.—- Lleut. Col Armstrong, II. M.’s Royal 
Regt., to command at Bangalore. 

WhN.l. Sen. Ens. II. Green to be lleut., v. 
Milne dec. t 

43d N.L Sen. Ens. T. Sharp to l>e lleut., v. 
Moor dec. 

Aug. 15.—Capt. C. G. Alves, loth N.L, to re¬ 
sume his app. of maj. of brigade In centre dlv. of 
army. 

Mr, T. P. Walsh admitted (Mjhf., and prom, to 
ensign. ^ 

Aug. 22. Cant. T. K. Llmond, 3d L.C., to be 
gaym. to Hyderabad Subeld. Force, v. Browne 

Capt. W. Williamson, 3d Lt. Inf., to be paym. 
In Ceded Districts, v. Baker prom. 

Lleut. H. Power. 32d N.L, to be 2d assist, to 
mil. auditor gen. 

. .^.* 1 ’** f*' Mitchell, 6 th N.L, to act as paym. to 
Light Field Dlv. of Hyderabad Subsid. Force at 
Jaulnah, during absenceof Capt. Laurie. 

Aum. Hi.—Artillery. Sen. Maj. W. M. Burton to 
be lleut. col., y. Mackintosh rein Sen. Copt. J. 
Ketcte to be maj., v. VVUktmou dec.; ben. 1st- 
Lieut. W. S. Hele to be capt., v. Lewis dec. 

4BLC. Sen. Lleut. G. Sandyi to l* capt., and 
Sen. Comet J. Oakely to be lleut., v. Balmain ret. 

IN Xurop.Regt. Sen. Lleut. R. J. Charlton to* 
ha capt., and Sen. Ens. F. H. Hopper to be lleut., 
v. Fenwick retired. 

46tA N.L Sen. Ens. J, Benwell to be lleut, v. 
Mayo retired. ** 

Cadet* admitted. Me*srs. R. Hunter and II. 

Montgomery to artil., and prom, to gd-Ueuts.— 
Atkinson to engineer*, andjprom. to 2 d- 
WoodHousTsT Heywood, 

J, C. fartncuM R. BndatKnfc. S. UnoliB t’ 
wicks 


[Apbil, 


and F. W. Humphreys, to inf., and prom, to en¬ 
sign*. ^ 

Head-Quarter*, Aug. 11 _ Posting* in Artillery. 

gd-Lieuts. H. Rurosey to 3d bat.; A, BeadneH to 
2d bat.; H. H. Mortimer, O. Balfour, and W- K. 
Lloyd to 3d bat. 

Aug. l5.-*-Ens. T. D. Roberts removed from 
30th to 36th N.L, and Eps. T. W. Jones from llth 
N.L to 1st Europ. Regt/ 

Aug. 18.—Assist.surg, J. Kelman removed from 
27th, and posted to 30th N.L 
Ena. J*J. G. Congdon removed from 2d to 46th 
N.L 

Aug. 23.— Re-potting* and Porting* of Comet*. 
E. A. Uumffreys to 8th L.C. J. Whistler, 0th do. 
H. Fraser, 5th do. J. K. Macdonald, flth do. P. 
T. Cherry, 4th do. F. F. French, 6th da C. C- 
Ferrers, 7th do. J. M. Macdonald 5th da 
Re-porting* and Porting* of Emdgn*. W. It 
Yardc to 2d F.urop. Regt. C. W. Burdett, 41st 
N.L J. Bower, Wth do. H. Harriett, 39th da 
J. A. Macartney. 30th da A. Barker, 3.1d do. 
W. Buckley, 10th da J. II. Roblcy, 43d do. W. 
Fyfe. 45th da D. Blrley, 2?th do H. Pritchard, 
Otn do. II. A. Kennedy, 14th do. A. B. John¬ 
ston, 4t,th do. H. Taylor llth do. T. 1.. Place, 
44th do. F. Hamilton, 2d Kurop. Regt. Jos. 
Martyr, 3ljth N.L John Wilkinson, 35tn do. C. 
II. Warren, 2.5thdo. T. M'Goun, 6th da A. M. 
MlL’nlly, 20th da T. W. Cooke, 23d do. J. E. 
Hughes, 47 th do. T II. Hull, 1st Europ. llegt. 
W. G. Verde, 3d nr 1*. L. 1. R, Gordon, 37th 
N.L E. Hughes, 30th do. J. C. Fortescue, 1st 
do. T. H. Wnodhousc, 20tli do. C'. W. Walker, 
29th do. A. Heywood, 15th do. D. Hayes, 30tll 
da J. Thomson, 5th do. T. Back, 2d Ula R. 
Bradstreet, 33d do. W. H. Deartly, lHtli da J. 
Y. Wilkinson, 9th do. T. J. Ry ves, 43d da H« 
Wilson, 31st do. P. Penny, 7tn do. II. O. Mar¬ 
shall, 42d da J, W. Nixon, 17th da J. E. Glynn, 
4th do. O. A. Tulloch, 45th da C. A. Butler, 
21st do. N. Spence, 24tli do. J. M. Madden. 27th 
do. J. Wright, loth do. J. S. Gtccnwcll, 40th 
do. VV. N. Fortescue. llth do. K. L. Durant, 
20th do. H. Pogson, 22d do. H. It. Dardls, l.'ltli 
do. J. Cannon, 14th do. W. II Pigott, 4(>lh da 
11. J. Wlllmx, 30lh do. \. It. Hose, 50th da 
Attg. 20.— Porting* of Corn, t * and Enrtgns. Cor¬ 
net K. Taylor to 2(1 L.C.—Ensigns AO. M. Kin loch 
to 34th or C.L.I. G. Puinoik, 12th N.L J. O. 
C. Farran, llth do. T. W. Steele, 40th do. F. 
VV. Humphreys, 44th do. F.*Gray, 2d Europ. 
Regt. 

Lleut. E. Amslnck removed from 1st to 2(1 bri¬ 
gade horse artillery, and Lleut. A. G. Hy slop from 
2d to 1st brigade ditto. 

Aug. 28.— •Comet* mid Enrtgti* appointed to do 
duty. Cornett 11. S. Waters-and B. S. Sullivan, 
with 3d L.C.—Ensigns J. S. Moore with 2d Extra 
Kegt. W. Contis, 6th N.l. J. Stewart, 42d da 
T. S. Wilson. 2d Extra Regt. F. Gottreux, 6th 
N.l. G. Rende, 42(1 da E. W. Kenworthy, A. 

; -*S. Gore, P. A. S. Powys, and J. Hmpthome, 2d 
Extra Regt. J. Hatpin and G. Halpm 26th N.L 
Jackson, 2 d Extra Regt 
Aug. 31. — Removal*. Lieut. J. T. Ashton from 
8d to 4th but. artil.; Surg. J. T. Conran from 7th 
L.C. to 2d N.L, and Surg. R. Ncllson from latter 
to former 1 Ens. T. W. Steele from 40th to 16th 
N.L 

*• Removal*. Em. F. Gray from 2d Europ. 
> to 35th N.l. 1 Ens. G. A. Tulbi, from45th 


Re 

to 33d N.l 1 

1st L.C. 1 En_____ 

N.l.; Ens. R. Bradstreet from 33 d to 37th ditto ; 
Em. J. Wright from 19th to 5 th ditto. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 29. — Cadet* admitted. 
Messrs. B. S. Sullivan, H. & Waters, and L. 
Moore to cav., and prom, to cornet*.—Messrs. G. 
Reade, E. W. Ken worthy, A. S. Gore, P, A. S. 
Powys, J. Stewart, J. Kempthorbe, J. S. Moore, 
W. Cantls, F. Gottreux, T. S. Wilson, J. Hal¬ 
pm, H> Jackson and G. Halpln, to InL, and prom, 
to ensigns, t 

Capt, J. Howiaon, 6 th N.L, readmitted on w- 
tab. 

Lieut, v. Mathias, 14th N.L, to have rank of 
brev. ctpL from 24th Aug. 

Mews. W. Bultsr and A. MUUngen admitted at 

•Mitt 


l Cora. J. M. Macdonald from 5th to 
Sow i. M. Madden from 27 th to 43 d 
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UIM.MHW., and app. to do duty with gar. aura, 
of Fort St George/ 1 

Sept. 1-—Dr L.C. Sen. Com. P. A. Walker to be 
Ueut, v. Thwaltes dec. 

2Hth N.l. Sen. Lieut J. Porr»t to becapt, and 
Sen. Liu. F. L. Nlcolay to be Ueut., v. Cocke dec. 

Mt. D. H. Stevenson admitted to lnf.> and pnm. 
to ensign. 

Sept. 8 —Capt. F. B. Dovetail, 4th L.C., to be 
aple de-camp to Maj. Oen. Sir John Doveton, coin, 
maiming centre dlv. of army. 

Kits. R. Taylor, of inf., transferred to car,, and 
prom, to comet. 

. .—Cadet* admitted. Messrs. H. W- Wood, 


C. M. Macleano, J. It. P. O'Neill, J. \ 


Grose, 

r. it. J.;*. K. Itawney, J.S. Lang, H. S. Kennedy, 

Mid J. (,. M'Nab, to Inf., and prom, to ensigns.— 

Mr. J. Ladd as an assist, surg., and app. to do duty 
uniler gar. surg. of Fort St. George. 

Ssjrf. 12 .—25r* N.J. Sat. Kns. C. O. Backhouse 
to be lieut, v. Sparrow dec. 

Lieut. R. fiarstm, 2d L.C'., pormitteri to plate 
Ills scryiceg at disposal of resident at Hyderabad. 

A IT(JH1 f STATION TO THE ARMY. 

Mwf St. t.earge, Sept. 15, HER—luionfonnity 
with instructions received from the lion, the Court 
ol Directors authorizing the addition of two regi¬ 
ment* of Native Infantry to the regular establish. 

Hient of the army of Fort M. George, the lion, 
the Governor In Council is pleased to (Sect that 
the 1st and 2d Extra regt*. of N.l. shall be framed 
Into the 51st and 52d regts. of Native Infantry res¬ 
pectively. 

The Governor In Council lias resolved that the 
commissions of the European offlrempromoted for 
this augmentation shall bear date Trom the nth 
Instant, and that the transfer of officers to the 
new regiments shall lie regulated by the army rank 
in conformity with tliercgula Ions adopted by the 
Government at Fort William witli reword to aug¬ 
mentations of the army of that presidency. 

The following promotions ana removals arc or- 
dcred accordingly. 

All casualties which may have occurred prioT to 
the Hth Inst, but of which no official report has 
yet been received at the Adj. General's Office, will 
be considered as affecting officers in thn*e«ugl- 
ments only to which they have been removed 
without reference to their former corps. 

Native Infantry. 

To he l*mtt. Cnle. Commandant. Sen. Lieut Cols. 

A. Fair and W. C. Fraser, to complete estab. 

To be Lu-at. Col*. Sen. M.ija. S. S. Glimmer, 
from 4Jth N.I., v. Fair prom., 11. Downes, from 
81st dB., v. Fraser prom.; J. Green, from 24th 
do., to complete estab.; T. King, from 27th do., 
to complete estab. 

45M Regt. Sen. Capt. W. Godley to Be maj.. 

Sen. Lieut (Br. Capt) J. Macdonald to be capt, 
and Sen. Ens. J. J. M. Anderson to be Uaut, In* 
sue. to Cummer prain. W 

21 etRegt. Sen. Capt J. Stewart to he maj., Sen. 

Incut. G. Gray to be rapt, and Sen. Ens. D. H. 

Consldine to be Ueut, in sue. to Downes prom. 

24 th Regt. Sen. Capt. J. Morgan to bBfrnaj., 

Sen. Lieut. (Br. Capt) U. Hutchinson to be capt, 
and Sen. Eos. J. Gordon to be lieut, in sue. to 
£reen prom. 

27 th Regt. Sen. Capt H. Munn to he maj.. Sen. 

Lieut (Br. Capt) H. Bevan to be capt, and Sen. 

Ens. H. Vandenee to be Ueut, In sue. to King 
prom. * 

8 th Regt. Sen. Lieut (Bf. Capt) G. Lee to be 
capt., and Sen. Ens. G. de Blaquiere to be Ueut, 

, Madam prom, in 51st regt ___ ____ __ _ _ 

12th Regt. Sen. Lieut (Br. Capt) R. Shedden to *J. GtWtt from 4th do, W. N. Pace from 2#th"da 
be capt. and Sen. Ens.4*. S. Mowatt to be lieut, —LtalS. R. D. O'Dell from 25th N.I., A. BCd 

41d Regt. Sea. Lieut (Br. C»t) A MagWttMf 
to be cap., and Sen. Ens. W. R. U Evelyn t6$e 


Sen. Ens. J. Garrard to be lieut., v. Newman rent 
toSDdrogt 

24th Regt. Sen. Lieut (Br. Capt) C. Sinclair to 
be capt., and Sen. E. W, Snow to be lieut, v. 
Steele nan. to 51st regt 

Wit Regt. Sen, LleutjBr. Capt) C. H. Gibb to 
be capt, and Sen, Em. w. Beaumont to be lieut, 
v. Cameron ran. to S 9 d regt 
7 th Regt., 8m. Lieut (Br. Can|| A. Hendrie to 
lie capt. t&Aapp. Ens. J. S. ElltSRlo he Ueut, v. 
Hitchins rent. 401)111 regt 
4 th Regt. Sen. Lieut J. Metcalfe to be capt, 
and Sen. Ens. T. J. Fisher to be Ueut, v. Grant 
tern, to 52d regt. 

30 th Regt. Sen. Ens. J. Jones to be Ueut, v. 
Wheeler rem. to 51M regt 
25M Regt. Sen. Ena. W. Biddle to be lieut, v. 
Pace rem. to 52d regt. 

4 nth Regt. hen. Ena. c. Pickering to be Ueut, 
v. lladdoley rem. to Slat regt 
2.VS llegt, sen. Ens. C. A. Cosby to be lieut, V, 
O'Dell rem. to fijd regt 

MtitA Regt. Sen. Eus. 0. P. Valiancy to bo Ueut, 
v. Barton rein, to 51at regt. 

44(5 Regt. Sen. Ena. R. GUI to be lieut, v. 
M'Gaily rem. to 52d regt. 

rath Regt. Sen. Ena. J. C. Roulderaon to be 
lieut., v. Dowell rem. to 51 at regt. 

Jiir/i Regt. Sen. Ena. W. C. M'l.ecvl to be lleul., 
v. Deane rem. toiUil regt 
40ti, Regt. Sen. Eua^J. Thomas to be Ueut, v. 
Seddon rem. to 51 at regt 
3W Regt. Sen. Ena. G. Glbaon to be Ueut, t. 
Gllby rein, to 52d regt 

IMA Regt. Sen. Ena. P. Wilkie to be Ueut, v. 
Hitchens rem. to Slat regt. 

36th R%gt. Sen. Ena. R. H. Robertson to be 
Ueut, v. Muagrave rem. to52d regt. 

47th Regt. Sen. F.na. F. Enaor to lie Ueut, v. 
Panton rem. to Slat regt. 

30th Regt. Sen. Ella. E. J. Gaacolgne to be llout, 
v. BaUlie reqn to 52d regt. 

37th Regt! sen. Ena. E. J. Simpson to be lieut., 
v. Wright rem. to 51at regt. 

40th Regt. hen. Kns. P. MelUsh to l>e Ueut, v. 
Bower rem. to 52d regt. 

50 th Regt. Sen. Ens. J. Dickson to be Ueut, v. 
Ilamurid rein. to Slat regt 
0th Regt. Sen. Ena. C. J. Cole to be Ueuto, v. 
Clarke radjfto 62d regt , 

M 0 : Regt. Sen. Ena. <!. A. Smith to be Uaut, v. 
Macklnliiy rem. to Slat regt 
, 15th Regt. Sun. Ena. J. G. Deck to lie lieut, v. 
Harris rem. to 52d regt 

45 th Regt. SenMm. W. Fyfe to be Ueut, v. 
Thomas rem. to slit regt. 

The following oiHcdksare posted to the 51st end 
£2d Regiments N.l. t—■ 

5Dr Regt. Maj. A. Madarcn from Bth N.L— 
CapU. It Hunter from 4th N.l. J. Leighton from 
27th do. S. W. Steele from 24th dp. B. 1L Hit- 
china front 7th do. F. II. M. Wheeler from 30th 
do.—Lleuta. C. ILBoddcley from 4i)th N.L T. R. 
Bnrtrm from OfitlTdo. R. Dowell from 35th do. 
J. H. Seddon from 45th do. H. T. Hitchins fang 
I!)th do. T. Panton from 47th do. H. Wright 
from : 17 th do. G. Hamond from 80th do, W. 8 . 
Macklnlay fraut 26th do. J. Thomas from 45th 
do.—Enalgns BBC. Power from 34 th N.l. W. K. 
Lockhart froroiSUi do. E, Dasher from 49th do. 
J. M. Madden from 43 d do, 

824 Regt. Maj. R. Fenwick from 12th N.L— 
Capta. G. Leggett from 41«t N.l. (!. Newman 
from 45th do. J. Cameron frouwgSd do. C. bt. 


Ueut, v. Leggatt rem. to69d regt 
9m Rent Sen. Ueut E. A. M'C 
capt, ana Sen. Ena. A. Cuppage to be 
Leighton rem. to 51at regt 


18th 4ft W. Fyfe from 49th do-i-1. . 

Baylea fromjRth N.L R. R. Saitt fcoea^fd do. 
T. P- Walah from 16tb do. J. fromSthdo. 


to be 
it, v. 


The 3d Extra Regt will In 
ed the M/W thetththe 


mu 


4&h Regt. Ben. Lieut. A. Fraser to be oft, and 


denomipat- 

ftfl£te 

Head-Quarters. Jgpt. 1R—Unit W. Shafrp, 4t 
inv. estab., poeteato Carnatic Europ. Vet Bat 

3 Z 2 fejX. 
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n>yf*U 3! bl£ arlm £ M, * i - Comet C. P. Wilder to 
u °* P. Taylor to !KW N.I. i Bn*. B. 

H. to 3#th N.I.} Em. W. Hollis to 3tth 

w * K * Lockhart removed from 

I 8 U 1 to 4Dth N.I. 

* tlfmomh an0 patting* of Lieut. Col*. 

A. Fair (commandant) to Slit N.I.; W. C. Frmer 
to 62d do.; It. II. Yates from 27th 
i? ‘/’v Coombs from 21st to 62d do.; 
J{; West from 45 th ‘to SUt do. | T. Smithwaito 
from 24th to lhth <te. i S. S. Gtmuner, to 4Ath 

t Iri 1, ' )o " n r s !° 5, »‘ d “-1 Giecn to 24th do. j 

I. King to 27th do. 

Burg. A. hhedden posted to52d, and Assist. Mira. 

J. Caswell posted to 5l*t N.I. * 

^ Comet C, r, Wilder removed from nth to Oth 


FURLOUGHS. 

, T « «««>>>».-Alip. IS. Lleut.fi. Carr, 11th N.I., 
J™ Lieut. II. L. Harris, 15th N.I., 

furhejath.-W Capt. (1. Mllsoin, <Jth N I., for 
health.— 2 )». Luul. W. Tudor, Hth N.I.. for 
bwUli^.taht.sufs. (J. lleclson.—Sept. 1. Lieut. 
rulL '! ml1 N *>—sur«. J. T. Conr,ui (v ia 

■ Cnrrton, 26th N.I.-Capt. 
J. aSnjJtH, 2d . (vJa Bombay). 


Tn Otpo nfiianri Hope_5ne. in. Cant. .T. Street, and other articles inside tlie tent bore evi. 

t’nnt tv’ fiw health.— 22. dence of fire. The matter which struct 
capt. W. Shaw, mh N.I., ditto ditto. the ^ bunt, making an explosion simi- 

lur to the report of a 13-inch shell. The 
MISCELLANEOUS. shock was felt by the whole regiment, who 

Toun or tiif. governor. on repairing to the spot where were tht 

The lion, the Governor left Madura on rcmains of thc lent » were astonished tc 
the 26th August, ami the Camp reached find U,c two B cn ‘ lomcn uninjured; they 
Courtalhun on thc 1st inst. Heavy rain ot C0UTSe rcco4ved heal, y congratulation! 
had fallen immediately alter they left Ma- on i! ieir remarkable escape, 
dura j but the weather m the Tmnuvelly 71,6 r °ads biive bet ‘ 11 dreadfully cut up, 
district to the above date had been fine. ^ tlic constant bad weather overflowing 
Xfce party remained at CourtaUpm till the of tanks > &c - l iVarf « Gov - Gaz - Sept. 14. 
morning of the 6 th—all much pleased «itli —— 

tlic flesh air and beautiful scenery of the law proceedings at bombat. 

place, Tho Governor luul visited the nut- Our friends at Bombay have Either 
meg plantations and the fulls, and hod strangely changed in character of lata 
also examined the sculptures of the Pa- from a quiet peaceable set of people into a 
goda. The camp was quite healthy. litigious quarrelsome community, or the 

The Governor reached Dindigul on the newspaper reporters pay more attention to 
Hth; the weather was very hot, but theproceedings!of the Supreme Court 
party quite healthy. Letters of the 16th tban ,be y were wont to do; for we scarce- 
instant state, they were to quit Dindigul take up a paper now without a long 
the following day, on rofete to the Neil- lega^raport—-which is the case we pre- 
•gherry Hills, which it was expected they Bume not to decide. The lawyers on 
would ascend about the 24th or 25th. that side of India really seem to have all 
Letters of the 9th Oct. from the camp, die fun to themselves, for os far as we 
state, that it was expecteJ^hey would can ^ earn tbcr * is very little doing here. 

reach Bangalore on the following day_ —Mad. Cour. Scjtt. 5. 

they were all well. Their probable stay »" '. 

SteSZSf*" h “ SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 


and tba entertainment was- kept up with 
great spirit till a very late boor,—Mad. 
Gov- Gas. Sejit. 7. 

VIOLENT storm. 

H. M. 30th Regiment, in prosecution 
of their march to Madras from Hydrabad, 
suffered severely from the commencement 
of it, to the Kistnah river, by the incle¬ 
mency of tho weather. At Mulkapoor, 
on the 28th of August, a storm, accom¬ 
panied by torrents of rain, thunder and 
lightning, set in with a violence seldom 
witnessed in these parts by which ell in 
camp were drenched. This was followed 
up by another storm if possible more se¬ 
vere, at Narrainpoor, which commenced 
in the evening of the 29th, and about two 
o'clock on the morning of the 30th the 
lightning struck a tent in which two offi¬ 
cers were bleeping, split the polo into 
several pieces from top to bottom, redu¬ 
cing some parts of it to shieds without 
the slightest marks of fire appearing upon 
it, while the cloth of the tent was much 
scorched. A sword was partly melted, 
and other articles inside the tent bore evi¬ 
dence of flre. The matter w bich struck 
the pole burst, making an explosion simi¬ 
lar to the report of a 13-inch shell. The 
shock was felt by the whole regiment, who 
on repairing to the spot where were the 
remains of thc tent, were astonished to 
find tlic two gentlemen uninjured; they 
of course received licaity congratulations 
on their remarkable esenpe. 

The roads have been dreadfully cut up, 
by the constant bad weather overflowing 
of tanks, &c. 1 3fad. Gov. Gas. Scpl. 14. 

LAW PROCEEDINGS AT BOMBAT. 

Our friends at Bombay have either 
strangely changed in character of late 
from a quiet peaceable net of people into a 
litigiobs quarrelsome community, or the 
newspaper reporters pay more attention to 


* f colic assembly. 

The Assembly on Monday evening was 
attended by a very numerous patty, so 
crowded indeed thatquadulles were danced 
In tiie notthmu room, as well as that 
utttaUy appj^Hutcd to the purpose. Most 
of the passengers by die ships from Eng¬ 
land weito among the company present. 


Sept. 4.— Palmira, Lamb, from London—SIX 
Lady Raffle*, Coxwdl, and Marlep, Hall May, both 
ftom London.— CM. I. Hope, Flint, from London, 
a. Cirtxutian , Douthwolte, from Calcutta.— j. 
Ceorgima, Haylett, (Tom Calcutta.—9. Jane, 
Monaieffi Atom Calcutta—JO, holla RaokH, Stew¬ 
art, from London. 


Departure*. 



Out. 
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— fM. 4. Murks. Holliday, sod Abberton, Perd- 
val, both for Calcutta—7- Hope, Flint, for Cal¬ 
cutta.—la. Lads Ro0m, Cox well, for Calcutta.— 
11. Qrawi>m, Douthwaite, far Ceylon and Lon¬ 
don —14. Jane, Moncrieff, for Ceylon. —13. Geor* 
gima, Haylett, for London. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
* DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

July. ]S. At Berhampoor, the lady of J. T. An- 
Bley, Esq., civil service, of a (laughter. 

Aug. 2. At Kamptec, Mrs. M. Cornelius, of a 
son. 

12. At Wallajahbad, tlie wife of Mr. G. G. Do¬ 
nald, of themedical department, of a son. 

14. At Bangalore, the lady of the llcv. W. Camp¬ 
bell, of a daughter. 

lb. The Jady of C. Guiehard, Esq , junior, of a 
daughter, - 

19. At Trfchlnojwly, the lady of Capt. J. Ful¬ 
ton, dep. assist, qr. must, gen/ southern division, 
of a daughter. 

— At New Town, Mrs. A. E. Ualfcomc, of a 

daughter. At 

— Mis, S. D. Vampall, of a daughter. 

21. The lady of F. A. Robson, Esq., civil ser¬ 
vice, of a son. 

»h At Pondicherry, the lady of Jolm Benjamin, 
Esq., of a son. 

2a The lady of Aratlioon Kcrakoosd) Esq., of 
a son. 

Sept, t! At Arcot, the wife of Mr. Sub. Assist, 
surg. J. Hall, of a son. 

R The lady of Edw. Gordon, of Myrtle Grove, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

ID. At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. W. 
Agcr, 2d regt. Nixam's infantry, of a daughter. 

21. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. Cuxton, 
Of a son. 

22. At Girgaum, the lady of Capt. Crockett, of 
a son. 

24. AtTrichlnopoly, the lady of James Wyse, 
Esq., of a sou. 

— At Trlilunopoly, the lady of John Bird, 
Esq., of a son. 

Oi.t, l. At Vellore, the lady of Lieut. H. Cotton, 
quart, mast, and paytnost. loin N.I., of a daughter. 

2. Ann Amelia, wife of Mr. U. Hamilton, of a 
daughter. 

6. The lady of Lieut. C. Keating, of a son. 

6, At Ingcrain, Mrs. Linares, of a daughter. 

j. The lady of F. W. Russell, Esq., of a son. 

9. At Luc, Mrs. J. S. Comer, of a son. 


'ni!* J*' 9' ,? f Broille, Hi North 

Britain, and register of the Carnatic debts at Mo* 
dies. 

. 13. At Secunderabad, Isabella, third daughter of 
,the late Geo. Mafchnin, Esq., Madras cWJ] ser¬ 
vice. aged 21. 

IS. At Pondtclmry, Anti Emily, lady of I>. Pa- 
licet. Esq., conunlssane de marina at this presi¬ 
dency. 

hi. At the taliachabootru Ghaut, on the left 
hank of the Kistnah, Lieuts. John Campbell and 
Fraser, of H.M.’s 40th regt., of spakmocUc cholera. 

21. Mrs. S. D. Vanspall, second daughter of B. 
A. Stork, Esq., late resident at PoonacaU, of bis 
Netherlands' Majesty's service. 

24. Mrs. R. Hayes, aged 39. 

31. Kns.j. o. Brew, 35th regt. N.I., aged 94. 

„ Sept. 3. Charles, infant son of Mr. C. Jean. 

(I. l'atruk Miller, Esq., M.D , 3th N.L, son of 
W. Miller, Esq., late mnlor npyal Horse Guards. 

8. At Trlchlnopoly, Lieut. Nison, II M.’s 40th 
regt. 

it. At Bangalore, Esther, wife of Mr. G. Bra- 
slier, aged 47. 

10. Mr. R, Archbotd, troop quarter-master, of 
1st brigade lmrsc artillery, aged 30. 

11. Mr. W. Duhicre, trumpet-major of the 
Hon. tlie fioi ornor'g Body Guard. 

12. J. D. Newbolt, Esq., of the civil service, 
eldest son of tho late Sir John U. Newbolt, former¬ 
ly chief justice of the Supreme Court of this set¬ 
tlement. 


— The Infant son of LleuL S. Prescott, 0th 
N.I., aged ode year. 

13. Thomas Charles, infant son of Mr, J. ft. 
Dally. 

1H. At Qullon, Capt. G. B. Warden, '13th N.l. 

20 . At Elllchpore, Lieut. J. W. Wakefield, of 
the Bengal Artillery, aged 23. 

23. Robert McLeod, infant son of Mr. P. Car- 
stairs. 

20. At Masulipatam, Thos. Trotter, Esq., su¬ 
perintending surgeon northern division. 

27. At Pondicherry, St. I,. J. Watkins, onlyson 
of Capt. A. Watkins, 7tli L.C., aged fivemontHs. 

2H. Mr. E. Kenny, of the Accountant General's 
office, aged, 20. 

2*1. Capt. and Paymaster E.G Smith, II.M.*s 
S4th regt. 

Oct. 6. Christopher, infant son of Lieut. Keat¬ 
ing. 

(i. Mary, youngest daughter of the late John 
Brady, Esq., of the Victualling Office, Somerset 
House, aged 20. 

8. The infant son of F. W. Russell, Ewi.^ 


MARRIAOES, 

July 19. Mr. IL Ashton, engraver, to Miss A. 

H. Coombs. 

Aug. 17 . At Bangalore, Lieut. «nd Quart. Mast. 
F. Chalmers, 22d regt. N.I., to Mian Marianna 
Smith. __ 

— Lieut. N. F. Johnson, 23th regt. N.L, to 
Bridget Mary Ilbert, second daughter of the Vene¬ 
rable the Archdeacon of Madras. 

19. At Vepery, Mr. O. W. bteelc, of the Medical 
Department, to Miss C. Purcell. • 

31. Edw. Hughes, Esq., Madras Military Es¬ 
tablishment, to Mary Sophia, daughter of C. W. 
Steer, Esq., of the Bengal civil service. 

Sept. 9l Lieut. CoLfT. H. Smith, commanding 
7th regt. N.I.. to Frances Ann, youngest daughter 
of the late H. Atkins, Esq., of Aird, Inverness- 

Oct. 2 . At Bangalore, Cartland Taylor, Esq., of 
the hone artillery,.,,To Emily Mariana, eldest 
daughter of LieuG^Col. Chambers, H.M.’a 37th 

W. Fasken, Esq., M.D., Madras Establish¬ 
ment, to Miss Jane I ones.. 

14 . At Bangalore, Lieut. J. Smith, 31st or T. L. 

I. , to Miss Saurel. 

16 . Mr. W. Cooke to Mbs M. Fountaine. 


DEATHS. 

Juts II. On board the WUHam Money, LleuL 
C. P. Mow, 43d regt. N.L ' . 

30l Lieut. Mowbray Stephenson, 88th N.L 
Aug. 10. Henrietta Jane, Infant dau g hte r of Mr. 
H. Blacker, aged 11 m o nt h*. 


^orntjap, 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bombay f'aetle. Sept. 2, 1826.—Messrs. G. W 
Walker. W. G. Duncan, C. Mant, J. R. Hlb- 
bert, and A. Meadows, admitted to infantry and 
prom, to ensigns. — Mr. J. Gibson admitted an 
assisL surgeon. 

Sept. 9_SH Or. N.l. LleuL W. C. Freeman to 

be adj., v. Rollings prom. 

Sept. 13.—Lieut. J. Lalng. 21st N.L, to have 
rank of capt. by brevet from 6th SepL 

14th N.l. Eos. R. shortreed to belleut-, v. J. 8. 
T. RebenacMRc. 1 Ens. C. G. Lolland tobeiieuL, 
v. D. L. Victor dec. 

10th N.l. Lieut. H. Hancock to or enpt, and 
Ens. D. Graham to be lieuL, in sue. to McIntyre 
dec. 

20Cft N.J. Ens. C. Short to be-licuL, v. llowkes 
dec. 


AUGMENTATION TO TB^kkMT. 




m 


mwik in accordingly ordered, 
from the Mi instant. 

Infantry. 

See. Lieut Coll. E. W. Shuldham end John 
Mlym to be lieul. coll, commandant on augmen¬ 
tation. _ • 

Sen. Major* W. H. Staflny and J. J. Preston to 
be Ueut. cola., v. Shuldham and Mayne prom. 

Sen. Major* C. W. Ellwood and C. Whltehlll to 
be lleut. cola, on augmentation. 

European Regiments. 

let Regt. Ena. J. Stirling to tie. Ueut, v. R. J- 
Croaier to 2Uth N.l.; Ena. T. G. Fraacr to be 
iieut, v. A. Ore rem. to 80th N.l. 

Sit Regt. Sen. Capt J. Sheriff lobe major, Lieut* 
C. W. Watkins to tic rapt., and Ena. fi. C. Pulling 
to lie Ueut., hrauc. to J. J. Preston prom.; I.unit. 
Kdw. SLeuurt to lie capt; and Ena. H. Silica to be 
lleut In sue. to G. C. Taylor rem. to 26th N.l. 

Hatter Infantry. 

1st Cr. Regt. Sen. Cant J. D. nunatervllle to tic 
major, Lieut. T. II- Bilinmore to tie rapt., and 
Ena. H. Stark to be Iieut., In sur. to Jote Brown 
rem. to 26tli regt.; Ena. A. C. llelghiiigton to be 
Ueut. v> U. f.Tcasdale rem. to 26th regt. 

art fleet. Lieut. F. Elderton to be capt., and 
Ena. .Iniin llallett to lie tieut., in auc. to — Han¬ 
cock rem. to 23tli Regt.i Ens. Joini Wright to be 
Ueut., v. li. SLephcnson rem. to 26th regt 
4Mi Regt. Kns. F. lloll to be Iieut., v. T. If. 
Ottley rem. to 20th regt 
nth Regt. Ena. W. Unwin to lie Ueut., v. II. 
Spencer rem. to 20th regt. 

CM Regt. Ena. G. J. Graham to be lleut., v. J. 
I). M. Gfllnndrrb rem. to 20th regt. 

7th Ilrgt. Lieut. G Lloyd to he rapt., mid Ena. 
G. Klchardsnn to be Iieut., in sue. to J. B. Seely 
rem. to 20Lli regt. 

9tlt Regt. I.icut. Edw. Dumarcsq to be capt., 
and Ena. W. C. Mnneaty to be lleut. In auc. to T. 
Marshall rem. to 26th regt. 

9th Regt. Sen. Cant. 11. W. Flemming to be 
mid., Lleut. R. Mel drum to be nipt., and Kns. J. 
It. llellssla to bo Iieut.. In auc. to W. Ellwood 
prom.: Lieut J. A. Crosby to he rapt., iitui Ens. 
Wm. Curves to be iieut., in auc. toS. Powell reru. 
to 26th regt.; Ena. M. Smith to be iieut., v. U. 
Smith rem. to 2tith regt. 

1WA Regt. Sen. Capt. A. G. Rigby to lie major, 
LML E. Hallum to lie capt, anil Ens. Geo. Wil¬ 
son’to be Ueut, in sue. to C. Rhltehill pram.; 
Ens. H. Ashton to be Ueut, v, G. Wilson rem. to 
2(ith regt 

11 th Regt. Ens. J. Whitmore to be Iieut, v. T. 
R. Gordon rein, to 26th regt. 

Vtth Regt. Ens. T. Maughan to be Ueut, v. F. 
Fortune rem. to 2t!th regt 
13TA Regt. Kns. J. C. Carpenter to be Iieut., v. 
G. Tollcmachc rem. to 86th regt 
lfltA Regt. Sen. Capt E. Pearson to he major, 
Ueut J. Saunders to be capt, and Ens. J. F. 
Forster to be Iieut, in sue. to W. II. Stanley 

S om. t Ens. J. Chesshyifr to be Iieut., v. U. Mi 
ahon rem. to 26th regt i Ens. J. Jackson to be 
Ueut., v. G. Macau rem. to 86th regt 
RW» llegt. Ens. S. Landon to be Ueut, v. H. 
Hopkins rem. to 26th regt. 

17th Regt. Lieut. (Br. Capt.) W. Stirling to be 
capt., and Kns. G. Johnson to be limit, in sue. to 
P. W. Pedlar rem. to 23th regt. s Ens. A. Goldie to 
be Ueut, f. t’. c. Rebel lack rem. to 26th regt 
18th Regt. Lieut. J. II. M. Luyken to lie capt, 
and Ens.*}. Davidson to be Ueut, in sue. to M. 
Soppltt rem. to noth regt.» Ens. W. D. Cruik- 
•hank to be Ueut. v. C. J. F. Pottinger, icru. to 
Stithregt. 

20th Regt.Mot. S. C. Baldwin to be lleut, v. J. 
Munt rem. tosSth regt 

8M Regt. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J. I.alng to be 
capt on augmentation, and Trem. to 26th regt.; 
Em. J. H olland to be Ueut, v. J. Lktng rem. to 

flow XCgts 

_j)SRegt. Lieut R. W. Smith to be capt, and 

52“ f'Jafl!! ** U * ut » to mt. to A. Grafton 
iw|, to wouk regt v 

Gapt In Line R. Barnwell to be 
•adrem. to86th regt; 


Asiatic 
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Lieut Scott to be capt, and Ens. B. W. Gautier 
to be lleut, in sue. to R. BarqweU prom., and 
rem. to 26th regt i Era. P. T. French to be Ueut, 
V. A. Wood burn rem. to 86th regt, 

Hth Regt. LMt T. M. Bailie to be capt, and 
Ens. J. C. Anderson to be Ueut., In sac. to W. 
OgUvic rem. to 86th regt. 

The 26th and 86th regiments mreto be officered 
as follows!— 

am Regt. Major J. BrowtL—4teptalna P. W. 
Pedlar, A. Grafton, J. Hancock, J. B. Seely, and 
F. Marshall —Lleut*. B. McMahon, H. Spencer, 
II. C. Teaadale, H. Hopkins. G. Macsn, 11 Ste¬ 
phenson, A. W oodbum, A. Ore, J. Munt, andG. 
Tollemache.—Ensigns G. Clarkson, H. H. Doher¬ 
ty, and F. D. Bagsfgiwe (8 vacant). _ 

Utlth Regt. Major R. Barnwell.—Captafts M. 
Soppltt, W. Ogllvle, S. Powell, G. C. Taylor, and 
J. Lalng.—Lleut*. G. Smith, W. IV. Dowell, C. 
C. Rebenack, F. R. Gordon, F. Fortune, T. H. 
Ottley, H. J. Crosier, C. J. Pottinger, J. B. GU- 
landers, and G. Wilson—Ensigns £. H. Ramsey 
and C. S. Thomas (6 vacant). 

As the principles on which the preceding promo, 
turns anu removals have been made differ mate¬ 
rially f ron] the rules hitherto observed on such 
ociasions, the Hn». the Governor in Cotmcil is 
pleased to publish to the army the following de¬ 
tail of the system acted on in the present instance. 

1st. The two senior Ueut. cols, arc promoted to 
the rank ot Iieut. cols, commandant. 

2 d. The two senior majors are promoted to 
Ueut. cols, in succession to the above, and the two 
next seniors to the same rank for Lite augmenta¬ 
tion. 

3d. The promotion to majors, captains, lieute¬ 
nants, and ensigns, iu succession to the foregoing, 
being in strict conformity to the usage of the ser- 
vl«c. 

4th. The promotions of the two senior captains 
on the gradation list to majorities for the augmen¬ 
tation, and the consequent regimental promotions 
in sm cession. 

6 th. The posting of majors to the new regiments 
by seieition of one out of the majors In those 
corps whose senior captains have been mode ma¬ 
jors for the augmentation, with reierente to the 
standing in the liiieol the next captain of the same 
regiment. 

(iUi. The transfers of captains, lieutenants, and 
ensigns have been calculated on the principle later- 
iy acted upon by the Supreme Government, vis. 
that the removing officers if requisite in the claw 
they may happen to tie In their old corps. If by 
such removal they can be placed higher up in the 
same class for succession to a majority; and also of 
allowing the brevet rank of captain conferred on 
subalterns of fifteen ycars|Blanding, its full opera¬ 
tion iu selecting for transfer to a new regiment, 
without reference to the date of the last regimen¬ 
tal commission of an officer who lias been previous¬ 
ly promoted to the rank of captain by brevet. 

Back rank will not be granted to officers remov¬ 
ed to any of the new regiments, in consequence of 
casualties in their former corps not known to Go¬ 
vernment on the date of promulgating the final 
orders of promotion, and post mgs; and on the 
same principle the old regiments will not be enti¬ 
tled to the advantage of any casualty of an officer 
removed, such casualty is to be filled up from the 
date of occurrence in the corps to which the officer 
may be removed. 

Seif, 18.—Cadets T. W. Illckes and J. E. Scott 
Waring permanently posted to artillery; to rank 
as Sd-ileut. from It/th Dec. 1826, and lst-lieut. 
from 3d June 1826. 

Sept. 83.—The promotlo fi rt h id transfers conse- 

a uent to the augmentation of th* army leaving a 
cutenanry vacant in the 9th N.L, and the ensigns 
In others unequally distributed, the following re¬ 
movals are to De made to equalise the latter rank 
by the transfer of the eight senior of those enaigss 
who have signified their consent to he removed to 
another regiment with the advantage of gaining a 
step, the first of whom {Ens. G. Whichelo) is 
promoted to fill the vacant lieutenancy in the 9th 
N.L, with the date of rank 1st Sept. 1826:— 
Ensigns G. Whiehelo from Slat to 9th N.L; 1L 
H. Doherty from 26 th to 7th do. | C. S. Hum 
from 86th to 29d do.; K. A. Guerin from 8th to 7 
14th do.i F. D. Bagshawefrom 26th to 6th da; 
N, Thorflbury from 6th to 4th do.; P. K. Skinner 

from 
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ftonj, 11th to fltta do.;G. Uoyd from 10th to 7th- 
w> 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Euripe. —Sept. A. Lieut W. Tudor, 9th 
Madras N.I.— 0 , CaptR. Gordon, of engineer*. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AUXILIARY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

On Saturday the 29th Sept was held 
die Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary 
Bible Society, when the report of the com¬ 
mittee was read; from which it appeared 
that 9,711 copies of the whole, or parts of J 
the Scriptures, ha\e been distributed 
during the year. Of these, 9,141 were 
different books of the scriptures in the 
Mahratta and Goojurattee languages. 
Copies of the scriptures in Aaabic, Persian, 
and Syriac hate been sent into Persia, 
for the use of the different classes of 
Christians in that country. A new edition 
of the New Testament in Goojurattee is 
now iu the press, and it is proposed to 
print a second edition of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in that language. The last edition 
of the New Testament in Mahratta having 
been nearly all distributed, a new edition 
of 5,000 copies will shortly be commenced 
upon: for this five hundred reams of 
printing paper have been granted by the 
parent society. The assistance which the 
Auxiliary Society affords in bringing the 
scriptures in Mahratta and Goojurattee 
through the press, is by paying the expense 
of printing. The benefactions and annual 
subscriptions for the last year amount to 
Rs. 1,150; the amount of payments to 
Rs. 2,505, of which Rs. 2,000 is for the 
expense of printing the second edition of 
tho New Testament in Goojurattee. The 
balance in favour of the Society is Rs. 
9,622. Many applications are made for 
the Scriptures inMahratta and Goojurattee, 
and as education shall be extended, these 
calls upon them will doubtless become 
more numerous; but the Society relies* 
with confidence upon the liberality of its 
friends to enable it to meet them.—Horn. 
Cour. Oct. 7. 

THE MOHARAM. 

Tuesday was the last day of the Mussel- 
maun festival of the Moharam. We have 
not heard whether any people. actually 
lost their lives dewing _tbi* scene of riot 
and drunkenndS^ hut apteral were, we un¬ 
derstand, severely huh,, and we ouAelros 
saw two Sheeahs, whose broken beads and 
bloody faces shewed that they had not wit¬ 
nessed with indifference the insult offer¬ 
ed to the memory of the sons of Alhr. 
We understand that during the celebra¬ 
tion of the Moharam in Calcutta, noue 
of t&ose engaged in it a*o allowed to 


carry weapons of any sort .about them'; 
and that on the day of the grand pieces- 
sion of the taboot, die whole of the shops 
of’the liquor-venders are -ordered to bo 
•hut op. We wish similar regulations 
were adopted lie re as latge clubs and 
naked sabres appear to be reckoned at 
present the most necessary and ornamental 
paraphernalia of the pageantry, but which, 
in our opiniommight be much more safely 
disposed of man in the bands of those 
whose minds are often in a state of undue 
qxcitvment, from the effects of arrack or 
intoxicating drugs. It has been brought 
to our notice, that on Sunday last the 
congregation had hardly left St.ThomasV 
Church before that place of worship was 
surrounded by itinerant groups of pseudo- 
fakeers and drunken bacchanals, whose 
deafening howling and yelling, and the 
noise and discordancy of die attendant 
music, disturlied the whole neighbourhood 
for several hours; and it is much to be 
questioned whether we do not on some 
occasions carry our tolerating principles 
in this country a little too far. The 
measures taken by tiie police prevented 
any serious disturbance : but still accidents 
must occur where there are opposing sects, 
and where arms arc allowed to be carried 
in such processions as are likely to bring 
them into collision. Wo have often won¬ 
dered that some of die more learned 
Mahomcdans have never endeavoured to 
put down a festival, which is not acknow¬ 
ledged in those countries where fheir re¬ 
ligion is supposed to exist in its greatest 
purity, and which is generally attended 
by inhabitants who shew that the pro¬ 
phet’s injunctions in respect to tempersftee 
arc but little attended to in die present 
day. If it must go on, however, we 
would wish to see it conducted under 
better regulations than exist at present.— 
Bom. Cour. Aug. 17. 

JHir-nUILDIKQ. 

We are glad to observe the activity 
which now prevai]^jn die dock-yard at 
diis port, where, in addition to the ships 
building for his Majesty’s and the Ho¬ 
nourable Company’s service, and those un¬ 
dergoing repairs, a new ship of 600 tons, 
intended foW the trade between London 
and this port,“Wa3 commenced the 1st 
of last month, and is already In such a 
state of forwardness as to be expected to 
be floated out in December,— Bom. Onir. 
Aug. 13.’ 

LDIJXE CAWAJXK. ^ 

On Tuesday last Limjee Cawajee gave 
a splendid ball and (upper, it the new 
house lately erected by hyp in Nesbit 
Lane. Among the party .we noticed Sir 
Edward and lady West, Mr. end Mrs. 

117.11 irm 
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Warden, Sir Charles Chambers, and many 
of tb« leading member* of our society, 
as also a number of respectable natives. 
The party was one of the largest we have 
witnessed in Boiiibajr, nearly two hun- 
sdred and fifty people having sat down to 
supper. The hospitable landlord did all 
he could to make his guests happy and 
comfortable, and succeeded most admi¬ 
rably. Dancing was kep^up till nearly 
three o’clock, and in fact, society is in¬ 
debted to Limjee Cawajec for the enjoy¬ 
ment of os pleasant and amusing an even¬ 
ing as has fallen to their ^ot for a loug 
time past.— Bom. Cour. Sejit. 9. *■ 

EXrLOSION AT MAZAGON MILLS. 

We are sorry to state that one of the 
warehouses at the powder manufactory, 
conjoining a great quantity of gunpowder 
in a state of preparation, blew up on 
Friday night last. The concussion was 
felt all over the island, and several houses, 
as far as regarded 'ceilings, Venetians, 
lamps, wall-shades,'and glass windows, 
suffered severely, while their inmates were 
subjected to great temporary alarm. 
Four of the sepoys on guard, and three 
men in boats, or in the Mazagon dock, 
which is in the immediate neighbourhood, 
were killed by the explosion. It is quite 
impossible to account for the ignition of 
the powder, as all the usual precautions 
had been taken to prevent people from 
approaching the manufactory. The loss 
in materials und buildings, we understand, 
amounts to 70,000 rupees. —Iiombay 
Courier. 


TUX RACES. 


vice, to Jane, ds~. 7 
Esq., of Houghton-W-i 


late W. Ironside, 
■ of Durham. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 95. At Kalra, the Infant ion of John Wil¬ 
liams, Esq. 

31. William, second son of Mr. G. Higgs, aged 
10 months. 

Sept. 4. At Msllignum, Lieut. ftebenack, 14th 
N.I., of fever contracted on the march from 
Mhow. 

— Mr. 1L Mocdownll, superintendent of the 
Government lithographic- press. 

5. At tioa, Susanna Jane, wife of Capt. roul- 
ton,' 5th N.I., and eldest daughter of J. Leicester, 
Esq., of White Place, near nesding, county of 
Berks. 

7. At Surat, Kirs. Marla Ormond, relict of the 
iato Assist, surg. Ormond. 

11. Anna, wife of Mr. A. Kcvork. Armenian, 
Interpreter and translator to the Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Bombay, aged 40. 

SO. Mr. J. E. Campbell, aged 36. 


crjilon. 

BISHOP IIF BE It. 

At a meeting of gentlemen of Colombo, 
it was resolved to propose the following 
resolutions. 

That feeling deeply those sentiments of 
reverence for the character of our late 
excellent Bishop which have been mani¬ 
fested throughout India, we deem it right 
to record them by a testimonial to be put 
_ up in the church of Colombo. 

That for this purpose a subscription be 
entered into to defray the expense of a 
mural tablet, bearing a suitable inscription. 

That the amount of each subscription, as 
in the instance of Bishop Middleton’s 
monument, do not exceed one guinea. 

A meeting for the above purpose will tie 
held at the Kmg’s-btfuse, at one o'clock, 
on the 1st day of September next. 


We are happy to observe from the plan 
for the ensuing races, that there is every 
prospect of good amusement this season, 
and that some new cups have been added 
to (he usual number. One of these, a cup 
of one hundred guineas, frmn the Lodge 
of Freemasons, lias been^presented by 
them.the Tuif Club, as a return for the 
accommodation sosp: iitcly afforded the 
Lodge by the Club, granting them the use 
of the race bungalow to bold their meet¬ 
ings in until suitably provided with a 
lodge-house.— .Ibid. 


At a meeting of the Subscribers for the 
support and education of Cingalese youths 
at Bi-Jiop's College, Calcutta: 

Resolved, That, as a mark of respect to 
the memory of the late excellent Bishop 
r Ileber, the “ Colombo Exhibition,” os 
voted by the resolutions of the 11th Sep¬ 
tember last, shall henceforth be called 
“ Bishop Heber’s Exhibition.”— Ciylon 
Gov. Gaz. Aug. 26. 

BIRTHS. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 


Aug. 95. At Kalra. the lady of John Williams, 
Esq., of a son. 

Stopt. 17. At Belvllle, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Leighton, C.B., ad}, geo., of a son. 

Oct. u. The lady of Capt. Law, of artillery, of 

asm. 

* «. 

v MARR(ABfK,„ 

4. At Poona, John Bsk., Esq’., civil set- 


July 97> At Tnngalle, the lady of W. Gisborne, 
Esq., Ceylon chll service, of anon. 

88. At Colombo, the wife of Mr. C. Hoi- 
, of a daughter. V 

*— - h 
marr/Agr. 


Aug 

deateu 


Srpt. gr>. At Colombo, Mr. D. Landsbwger to 
Miss S. Taylor. 


DEATHS.. 

Aug. 4. At Point De Galle, Mr. Rynter Van Ai¬ 
ken, secretary to the sitting magistrate of that 
station, aged 35. ' 

' 13. At Colombo, George Ormrod, third son of 
UAtt Meadsn, Ceylon regt., aged U mouths. 
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CHANGE IN TBS GARRISON. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from Penang: — 

“ An order lias been received at Madras 
to send Madras troops here, it being the 
intention of the Court that this place shall 
ia future be garrisoned from Madras and 
not from Bengal. It is expected, however, 
that a reference will be made to the Court, 
and that the Bengal troops actually hero 
will not be removed until the usual time 
for their relief arrives. The idea in send¬ 
ing Madras troops here is, that they util 
lie cheaper, though T do not understand 
how they make it out, as their pay, I am 
assured, is actually higher than that uf the 
Bengal sepoys.” —Bengal Chron. 


NAVAL ETIQUKTTF. 

Extract of a letter from an officer of the 
II. C. cruiser Antelope- dated Penang, 
12th Sept. I82(>;—“ We arrived hereon 
the 8th instant from Bombay, which we 
left 9th ultimo, and Colombo (27tli), when 
we landed Su 11 I.owe and buitc. On 
our arrival here we were boarded bj II. JVf. 
ship llambow't first lieutenant, who was 
sent by his commander (Hon. Captain 
ltous), to know by what authority we 
hoisted a pendant; in reply to w inch our 
commander, Lieutenant Eluon, went on 
board the Rainbow, and waited on the 
Hon. Captain Kous; to whom he stated 
that the Hon. C. cruisers had loug been 
accustomed to wear pendants, and that, too, 
in company with 19. M. ships, some of 
which carried admirals, one in particular 
(Admiral Blackwood). Lieutenant Eluon 
shewed his Coin|mny’s commission (de¬ 
rived front the King), and entered into 
further explanation, but all to no purpose; 
and as Captain ltous was not satisfied, 
and heing resolved that no vessel should 
bear a pendant except tbe King’s, accord¬ 
ing to die instructions lately received from 
the Admiralty, he requested us to haul 
-down oar pendant—which we refused; 
and thus perceivingour just but determined 
obstinacy, he sent his first lieutenant with 
a boat’s crew for that purpose, which was 
effected by them without opposition. We 
appealed to the Hon. Mr. Fullerton, 
governor, for redness, hut did not meet 
with that satisfaction naturally due on such 
an occasion; lirstatedhe could be of no 
avail, but would forward'to tha Admiral of 
the station, and the Governor in Council 
at Bombay, the whole proceedings.”— 
Beng. Hurk. Oct. 26. 


BIRTHS. 

July SB. The lady of A. J. Kerr, Esq., of a 
daughter. ‘ 
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8spt. 30. Thetadyof Lieut. Cel. Cew Boyd, of 
on. 

MABBIAGE. 

Sept. 14. P. O. Camegy, Esq., of the civil ser¬ 
ves on this establishment, to Susan, second 
tighter of Lieut. Col.-dmlach, military audltoi 
neral, Bengal. 

»EATH. 

July 13. The Hon. W. Armstrong Cluhtey, se¬ 
nior member of council of this presidency. 


Singapore* 

The union of tills settlement and Ma. 
lacca to Penang took place on the 1st of 
August. The Singapore Chronicle of Sep. 
tember 28th states, that some difficulties 
connected witli the change had occurred at 
home, relating to the duties to lie levied 
at this port, in which the Court of Di¬ 
rectors and Board of Control had been at 
issue. It is udded, that tiie cl tarter of 
justice for the interpolated settlements 
was probably delayed on that -account. 
The same paper of Oct. 12, however states, 
that the home government had sent out 
orders to abolish all duties at Penang, Ma- 
laica, and Singapore, which are to be free 
ports. 

On the subject of the “ incorporation,” 
the following remarks occur in the Bengal 
Hurlaru, of November 1 .— 

“ To Malacca the effects will not be 
near so injurious, because it is not nor ever 
was tiie commercial rival of Pulo Pinang, 
and its agricultural products would, if 
judiciously managed, he sufficiently abun¬ 
dant to suppiy the wants and prevent the 
scarcity which very frequently prevails in 
the Pinang markets. 'Die produce of that 
island is not equal to the support of one- 
half the inhabitants, and the supplies from 
the adjacent coast are any thing but regu¬ 
lar ; the consequence is, that at one time 
the market is.glutted, and at another the 
commonest necessary of life cannot be pro¬ 
cured without payin&tlic most exorbitant 
price with Singapore it is different. The 
highly reprehensible conduct of persons in 
authority at Pinang lowards that colony 
is well known, even from the time of tbe 
first establishment of Sir Stamford Raffles 
at Singapore. It is an ascertained fact, 
and we think it will not be questioned at 
the present day, that no effort was spared 
to thwart the views of Sir Stamford : and 
it has even been said, in a quarter not used 
to make random accusations, that- there 
were those who, from an envious and 
petty fear of rivalship, united with the 
Dutch at Malacca, and encouraged them 
to throw every obstacle in the way of the 
establishment at Singapore, xhe Honour¬ 
able Court of Dfreetott certainly entertain 
an undue partiality for Pinang, and w». 

4 A have 
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have heard that it wh a question hotly dis¬ 
cussed, when Hie unceasing complaint* 
from Pinang made it necessary f#r the 
Court to give the rival islands equal ad¬ 
vantages with respect to duties, w liether it 
moulu be more advisable to place the same 
clogs on the trade of Singapore and Ma¬ 
lacca as those Which lettered the trade of 
Pinang, or to make the three ports all 
equally fiee. Thanks to (< innovations and 
new theories,” the latter measure was 
agreed upon ; hut to make amends to Pi¬ 
nang, we suppose, for not adopting the 
suggestion of its government, the other 
ports were annexed to it os dependencies. 
The suggestion, or to use the official 
words, recommendation, was, that the same 
system of duties, ‘with all the vexatious 
impositions of a native custom-house,’ 
should be established at each of the settle¬ 
ments.” 

>FW TtlAMNG l‘OHT IN SOUTH AMFHK'A. 

The Donna Carmehta arrived here on 
the 8th from Mazetlan, on the coast of 
South America. We were not before ac¬ 
quainted with tliis port as a place of trade, 
und we understand that it is likely to be¬ 
come a place of some commeiei:il impor¬ 
tance. It is situated about 100 miles to 
the southward of San Bias, and is the 
nearest sea-poit to several extensive towns 
in the interior. At lloznrio, a considerable 
town about sixty miles inland—there are 
mines of silver which ore at present 
wrought but in n very imperfect manner. 
The tonus of Kiiliknn and Corsela, the 
former a large place containing 20,000 in¬ 
habitants, are also situated at no great dis¬ 
tance, and all the supplies of foreign goods 
for these places go now through JVlnzetlan, 
where n custom-house has lately been es¬ 
tablished. The port has only been open to 
foreign trade since the establishment of the 
republican government; a direct trade 
having only been permitted formerly with 
Acapulco and San Bias. The Inhabitants 
nrc consequently far behind those of'Aca¬ 
pulco, in civilization and knowledge; and 
although the country affords abundance of 
silvei, there is little of the appearnqpe of 
wealth amongst the inhabitants, who are on 
the contrary extremely poor, end generally 
ill clothed and worse housed. The Donna 
CarmeHtu lay nt Mazctlan for nine months, 
during which period several British and 
American vessels had touched there with 
investments from Europe, China, Ma¬ 
nilla, &c. The French also drive a consi¬ 
derable trade direct from France, and the 
unrestrained introduction of the various 
manufactures of these countries, but parti¬ 
cularly that of cotton cloths from Eng¬ 
land, is likely to supplant the more ex¬ 
pensive cott^i fabrics of Bengal, which 
used to be in such general demand.— 
Sing. Chran. Oct. IS 


JUt&wlftttiM SMtDiflU 

JAVA. 

The following f* copy of a letter ad¬ 
dressed by the old Sultan of Jojokarta to 
ther Government of Javav— 

“ From Sultan Mlngka Boewana 
Sepoe, Senapati, Hingnalogo, Abdul 
Iiehman Syedi, Ponotogomo Khali fet 
Ullah, Adiningrat of Jojokarta, on the 
ship of war Melampus. I send my greet¬ 
ing to the high and illustrious Commis¬ 
sioner General at Batavia, and exercising 
supreme authority over the Eastern settle¬ 
ments. I solicit from his Excellency, if 
it be allowable, permission to return to 
Jojokarta, that I may be once more in the 
vicinity of the tombs of my forefathers. 
With respect to the ntfhirs of Jojokarta, 
I will, with all my ability, promote the 
view s of the government, that the country 
may he again restored to prosperity. I 
acknowledge my great grandson as Sul¬ 
tan, and I tee! grateful to government for 
having taken him under their protection 
and guidance, and 1 hope that Ilis Excel¬ 
lency will allow me again to sec him once 
more, and to become the medium of con¬ 
firming liis union with the government. 
I can never consent that Dipo Nagoro 
ahull be Sultan, nor am 1 satisfied with 
the conduct of Mangko Bocmic. Finally, 
I icquest to form a convention with the 
government. Written on Saturday, the 
<)th of Socro, in the year 12*10 (August 
182(5.)” 

The old Sultan landed from the Me¬ 
lampus on the 15th of August, and was 
conducted in state to Buiteuzorg on the 
17th, where lie was received by the com¬ 
missioner, and all the civil and military 
- functionaries. Articles of a convention 
between him and the King of the Nether¬ 
lands were Uion agreed upon, and sworn 
to by him on the koran ; after which he 
was proclaimed lawful sultan of Jojo¬ 
karta by tlie name of Suitan Sepoe. Pre¬ 
sents were then made him, and a royal 
salute was fired, and the ceremonies ter¬ 
minated with a dinner and a ball# 

This prince is the Atnangka Budna II, 
who was deposed by the British Govern¬ 
ment in 1812. The Sultan whom he 
supersedes is his great grandson, a minor. 
—Cal. Gov. Gas. 

The New Commissioners.— Our mercan¬ 
tile correspondent complain, that the 
Netherlands Commissioner JDe Gesslng- 
hies, so far frpm relieving the distresses of 
the trade of Batavia, as was fully expected 
and understood on his arrival from Hol¬ 
land, continues "the miserable policy of 
adding to the already overburdened im¬ 
posts and vexatious exactions. It is diffi¬ 
cult to conjecture what trill be the final 
issue of such complicated embarrassments, 
a and 
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•nd^attwriotti ttf sg bfcc t n ae at. — JSevg. 

The Insurrection.—Y( e have received 

to day ‘the Batavian papers to the 28th of 
October, From the several reports pub¬ 
lished in them, vaa perceive, -indeed, that 
tit the end of September the enemy was 
very ftr from beingdiscouraged, and luid 
in various placci attacked our troops with 
numerous corps and for the most part 
witlh*great intrepidity; but that our men 
had almost sgpry where in the end had the 
advantage, and that the insurgents bad 
suffered much loss. In particular, on 
the *5th of October, thcdes&a of Diatinom, 
fortified with cannon, was attacked by our 
troops, and after an obstinate re-istancc, 
taken and burnt. Other des&as, belonging 
to the insurgents, have been destroyed in 
several places. On the 15th of October 
there was a general engagement near 
Socrncarta, with Uoppo Ncgoro in petson, 
who was advancing against that plncc witli 
4,00Q men. Tlie enemy defended himself 
with great fury, and w hen the first line 
was driven out oF the field, a second, 
chiefly consisting of pirates, endeavoured 
to renew the battle, but in vain. It ap¬ 
pears that Doppo Negoro has since re¬ 
turned to the mountain Merapic, there to 
put himself in an almost inaccessible posi. 
don; but it is thought that he will soon be 
obli ged to retreat for want of provisions. 
Besides the active services of the moveable 
columns, great praise is given to the con¬ 
duct of the officers who have the defence 
of various forts at Klallan, Tempel, &c. 
The commander of the fort had made a 
sally with so much bravery and success, 
that he reduced the surrounding country 
to submission, and returned into the fort 
wi h great accession of strength^ f 

The old Sultan had arrived on the 20th 
at Djocjocarta, without much loss, though 
the journey from Klallan had been attended 
with some difficulties, all die bridges hav¬ 
ing been broken down by the rebejtw 
Several Tommongongs on the road from 
Klallan to Djocjocarta had submitted to 
the Sultan, and several hod fallen in the 
various actions. All was quiet at Djocjo- 
carta at the end of September. Ilia Ex¬ 
cellency the Commissioner General has 
made a visit to Bautam, from which lie re¬ 
turned on the 4tb October. His Excel¬ 
lency proceeds in his measures of retj^nch- 
roenL The last accounts from Djocjocarta 
were of the 8tb, and'from Socracarta of 
the 17th October .—Dutch paper, Marpk 

Disputes in the Government. — The 
Singapore Chronicle stales that Messrs. 
Vinne de Grave and Dosee, two members 
of council, having differed in opinion 
with the commissioner, protested against 
his measures, opposed the execution of 
bis decrees, and proceeded to depose the 
commissioner. The tetter, however, is¬ 


sued hit mandate in the King’s name far 
the aigest of the councillors, who were 
transmitted to Holland in October. 

' NOTICES TO KAVtCATOM. 

Batavia, 17 th August 182C.—The Com* 
mittee for the Improvement of Indian 
Charts hereby gives notice to all naviga¬ 
tors, tliat according to a report received 
from the First Lieutenant, G. H. C. Lut- 
kens, commanding His Majesty's schooner 
Zephyr, a reef was discovered, on the 11th 
of July, on approaching the roads of Pe¬ 
nang, about one mile and a quarter* south 
from Poelo Tiga, extending about two 
cables* length from north-cast to.,south¬ 
west, and of which the bearings may be 
laid down as follows, viz. 

Poelo Tiga, north, 

Poolo Niuino or Mosquito, south-east. 

Batavia, 2 Slh August 182(1 —The Vice 
Admiial, President of the Committee for 
improving tho Ttidian Charts^ hereby gives 
notice to all navigators, that the master of 
the English -schooner Dhauhc, G, Illox- 
land, has discovered a new shoal in the 
China Seas, from one to tw’O English 
miles in circumference, and on which 
there are three fathoms water, nccoiding 
to the statement of the above-named com¬ 
mander. JJThis shoal is situated in 8° llT 
N. lat., and Ul° 44' E. long, from 
Greenwich. 


$iam. 

, The H. C. hired brig Guardian ar. 
rived at Penang on Sunday last, having 
on board Capt. II. Burney, the Envoy 
to the Court of Siam from the Right 
Hon. the Governor General. We are 
happy to state that the accounts which wo 
hail heard of the total failure of the Mis¬ 
sion are not quite correct. A treaty of 
friendship and commerce has been con¬ 
cluded with the Siamese Government, 
subject to the ratification of the Governor 
General. We are unable to learn the pre¬ 
cise ’stipulations of this treaty, but we 
understand that the mission has succeeded 
in the primary and most important objects 
for the attainnwit of which it was deputed. 
'Hie mission, nefore ito-departure from 
Bangkok, released and forwarded to Te- 
nasserim another party of G40 men (in 
addition to about 500 already released at 
Capt. Burney’s instance), women and 
children, whom the Siamese had inhu¬ 
manly carried away as slaves from our 
Burmese possessions.«— I'enang Garntte, 
Sep . 16. 

The Calcutta papers have published 
the particular* of a treaty said to be con¬ 
cluded between the king of Siam and the 

Sow 


• ties mites, or leagues, probably, 
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East-India Company, on the 15th May, 
after many difficulties thrown in the Way 
of the measure by the court of Siam. 
This treaty is said to stipulate for the 
liberation of captives, the inviolability of 
the territories of the contracting parties, 
a friendly intercourse and explicit mutual 
communication as to each other’s projects, 
&c. This report of the treaty is, however, 
'now stated to bo altogether incorrect, 
but no particulars of its real purport have 
yet reached us,* nor will be published, 
probably, till Capt. Burney’s return to 
Calcutta. £ 


Vcreia. 

THE WAR. 

We learn, from private sources, that a 
Mirra (Mahomed Alice) lias been sent 
to TcflU wi^Ji an offer to treat for peace, 
and that it is expected ^Persian ambas¬ 
sador will shortly proceed to St. Pctcis- 
burgli. 

'1 lie progress of the war, so far as w e 
collect from the Russian papers, promises 
no decisive result; the Persians seem pas¬ 
sive, and the Russian troops coniine them¬ 
selves to incursions into the territories of 
the enemy. ** 

Gen. Madatoff passed the A raxes on 
the 28th Dec. (9lh Jan.), and in con¬ 
junction with Col. Mitsthcnko advanced 
in the direction of Ardabecl, t# the little 
river Zamhour, where he surpiised a body 
of nomadc Persian tribes. The cavalry 
of Karuhagh and Shirvan, with the Ar- 


arftitta* 

POLITICAL STATE OP THE KM MR*. 

On tills subject we refer our readers to 
a communication from a valuable corres¬ 
pondent at Canton, intimately acquainted 
with the country, which is inserted in a 
preceding department of this month’s 
journal. The intelligence it affords is 
highly important. 

- % 

COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Accounts fiom Canton so late as the 2d 
October, were received at Singapore by 
the Francit U’cmlen. The commercial re¬ 
ports were rather unfavourable, particu¬ 
larly as regards opium ; the price of which 
had declined to 1,100 dollars per chest for 
Patna, and 9:10 for Main a. The demand 
at thij same time was very languid, and 
the stock in tile market so grent, that any 
rapid improvement in price could not be 
expected. In ail descriptions of Straits 
produce a fall in price had been expe¬ 
rienced, and from the numerous cargoes 
which have lately gone on, the maiket is 
likely to he overstocked. 

The opium receiving ships still continue 
to lay at Lintm, ami to conduct their il¬ 
legal traffic without molestation ; the Chi¬ 
nese being either unwilling or afraid to 
proceed to extremities in expelling them. 
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xncmans of Karabagli, attacked their camp Manilla. 

witli success, and took a vast number oi Advices from Manilla have been receiv- 

sheep, besides cameU and horses, The$ed t i, rouf * Batavia down to the 15th July. 

®hoh Savund Illiauta joined We icgret to learn that the goj^^imeiit of 
tll^T Russians. About jQO notWldti ffimi- tlmf rnnntrv. kn fnr from nrtinrr unnn the 


lies of Karabagh submitted to the Rus¬ 
sians. 

Spreading a report that he intended to 
enter the Khanet of ffalish, the Russian 
general induced the uomade tribes on the 
borders of that district to take refuge in 
Meskine, where lie attacked them with his 
light cavalry and Armenian infantry. A 
vast number of cattle were taken, and 
Prince Madatoff occupied^the little town 
of Laka or Lori, in the district of Mes- 
Line. Alice Khan, the governor of the 
district, and his brother, placed themselves 
under the protection of Prince Madatoff, 
and took an oath of fidelity to Russia. 
The terror of this incursion reached to 
Tubiccs, which the Russians approached 
within sixty miles. The corps under the 
command of the prince Is stated at 11,000 
troops of different descriptions, with 
thirty-five pieces of artillery. 

Prince Madatoff has since re-crossed the 
Amies, and retired. 

* Except these given In p. 3 pp. 


ed through Batavia down to the J5th July. 
We icgret to learn that the gajggjimeiit of 
that country, so far from acting upon the 
liberal and enlightened principles which 
were expected from the new governor, 
Appear to be resolved to ruin the trade of 
the country,' by pursuing tiic same 
wretched policy which bus lately been 
followed in Java, and which has occa 
tioned so much injury to the prosperity of 
that island. We would have imagined 
that, with such an example before their 
eyes, the government of the Phillipines 
would have acted more prudently. They 
lmve # iinposed very large additional duties 
upon particular descriptions of British 
manufactures, whidt will operate as an entire 
prohibition. ' The ostensible reason is, to 
protect the native Phillipine manufacture 
of these articles; but tffis is known to be 
an absurdity, and the real object of the 
measure is to get hold of a little money 
for immediate wants, aa a quantity of these 
goods had just boen imported by the Ame¬ 
rican ship Hmiqva from London. In 
this, however, they would be disappointed, 
as the agents for that vessel had resolved 
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to tranship the goods for Canton, rather 
than submit to the ruinous exaction. 

Io addition to this, it is said that the 
resolution of turning the Chinese Out of 
the Country has passed the Consutado, and 
tliat a petition to that effect, recommended 
by all the branches of the government, is 
to lie sent to Spain for the sanction of the 
home government. Unmarried persons 
are to be allowed nine months to quit the 
country, and married persons eighteen 
months.— l#»«- Chi on. Sept. 28. 


&u0traltA» 

We have received files of Sydney pa¬ 
pers to the middle of October; they con¬ 
tain no news of any moment. Governor 
Darling, with the advice of the legislative 
council, has published an net, appointing 
Port Macquarie, Moruton Bay, und Nor¬ 
folk Island, penal settlements for the 
transportation of offenders convicted in 
New South Wales, and prohibiting vessels 
from touching at those places without 
license. Governor Darling has also issued 
regulations for the granting and sale of 
lands, amongst which we observe the fol¬ 
lowing : 

“ Land granted without purchase, to 
be held in free and common socage, the 
grantee paying a quit rent of five per ceqjt. 
per annum on the value to be fixed by the 
commissioners. 

“ The payment of the quit rent not to 
commence until the end of seven years 
after the grantee have been authorized to 
settle on the land. Within that pentyl, 
however, the grantee mutt expend, in im¬ 
provements on the land so granted, a sum, 
equal tonne-fourth of the value estimated 
by the commissioners, under the penalty^ 
of forfeiting the grant. 

“ The quit rent to lie redeemable at the 
option of the grantee, on payment into the 
colonial treasury of a sum equal to twontx 
years’ purchase, provided such pa\ ment Iff 
marie within twenty years after the date and 
execution of the grant. 

“ Lands to be granted in square mi lea, 
in the proportion of one square mile, or 
640 acres, for every £500 sterling of ca¬ 
pital, which the applicant can immediately 
command, to the extent of four square 
miles, or 2,560 acres, which is the utmos 
purchase." 

The proem capjta^bf the colony is es¬ 
timated, in one of the 'pqpars, on accurate 
data, at four millions i the public debt is 
j?350,000; the Import* arecalculated to 
amount to the value of £350,000 per 
annum, which is said to IhS under the truth. 

It is lamentable to find that, the abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants remain intractable, and 
commit (especially in the district of Hun¬ 
ter's RiverJ great atrocities. It is equally 
lamentable to see the following measure* 
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recommended (in the AuUraNnn of Sep¬ 
tember 3), to put a stop to this evil . 
“ We shall never depart from our opinion, 
tliat the system of terror is the only one to 
be adopted towards them. Conciliation is 
of no use—at least it never yet has proved 
of use. Overseen and stockmen may have 
been to blame—they may now occasionalle 
offend the tribes. Still there appears to by 
a dangerous spirit of molestation gaining 
ground among the native blacks; and we 
apprehend that vigorous and rigorous 
movements will prove most humane and 
most effective. Treat thetqgas an open 
enemy, and let them have enough of red- 
coat-and-bullct fare. They are now spear¬ 
ing men, and spearing cattle, and spearing 
sheep,'and plundering huts and houses, 
mid farms, and wc are to bo amused with 
the crjing stuff' about conciliation, for¬ 
bearance, humanity,and friendly alliance! 
Bribe them, if bribery will avail—be 
peaceable and friendly with them ifpos¬ 
sible 1 ; but shew them no weak side— 
don’t let them conceive a notion that wu 
are afiaid »f%iem, or that an officer is re¬ 
moved from a station because he kept them 
in awe. Make them atone for the murders 
they commit. For every man they mur¬ 
der hunt them down, and drop ten of 
them. They will soon find it their interest 
to be fri&lklly. It will net be necessary 
then to coax them into amity and good¬ 
will towards even the stray and lonely and 
distant settler, or hut keeper. This is our 
specific—airy it. In six mouths we shall 
neither hear of murders on the one side, 
nor shootings on the other; and yet all 
will be peace—peace obtained with little 
bloodshed.’* The government, we are 
happy to observe, act upon the conciliatory 
plan.' 

During the hot winds at Sydi on 
Sopt. 50, the thermometer was at at 
mid-day. , 

COUNTY OF ST. VINCENT. 

Wc receive the most flattering accounts 
of the discovery which has been made in 
the vicinity of Port Macquarie. Die river 
has been explored, and much of the coun¬ 
try through which it flows. Die country, 
it is represented by Captain Wright and 
others, is of superior description, and 
promises to merit the attention of cultiva¬ 
tors. It is expected that tropical produc¬ 
tions must succeed here, and that in a few 
years this portion of the colony will open 
new sources of wealth, and give a new di¬ 
rection to industry. Die mouth of the 
river is thirty-five miles to the northward 
of Porfr Macquarie, and empties itself into 
tiie sea in Trial Bay. It has been ascer¬ 
tained tbat -there are fourteen feet of water 
over the bar at the entrance. We shall 
probably be enabled shortly to add to the 
details which we have already made' jtetb- 
lic.— Austrnlmn, Oct. II. 
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xiw link. 

A large tract of land hoa been lately 
christened; and to the number of coun¬ 
tries already known by name, we have to 
add the county of St. Vincent. The co¬ 
lonial secretary is godfather of this divi¬ 
sion of the colony. St. Vincent is situate 
to the southward of the county of Argyle, 


[Arm, 

and probably encompasses a portion of the 
county supposed to form a part of Argyle. 
Some people speak highly of the land; 
and many of the new order of grantees 
have selected their grants within it.' As¬ 
sistant surveyors have for some time been 
busily employed in this county .—/Aid. 
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Owing to the long period which has 
elapsed since we received regular and cbn- 
nccted accounts from tbe late scene‘of 
hostilities, we arc obliged to detail occur¬ 
rences of a some tv hat antiquated ditto. 

Every account seems to confirm the 
teport of the satisfaction evjnccd, if not 
felt, hy the Burmese Court,* dt the lenity 
and good faith of the British. The king 
is said to have punished some of'those 
counsellors who persuaded lujfn to violato 
the treaty. lie lias resumed his amuse¬ 
ments in public, which ewere suspended 
during the war. 

The second instalment appears to have 
been raised with difficulty, and not without 
great exactions upon the unfortunate sub¬ 
jects of his golden footed majesty. The 
ast portions of the sum received at Ran¬ 
goon (and which tvere rathei iductantly 
brought) nrc said to have come from the 
queen’s treasury, the ingots bearing her 
stamp. * 

Mr. Crawfurd, envoy to, and resident 
at, the Burmese Court, left Ilnngoou for 
Amcrapoora on the 1st September, as 
stated in our last, on board |he Jhana , 
steam-boat. The fallowing is said to 
an'jltcurate list of his suite‘ 

N. Wallich, esq., M.D., on botanical 
researches.-—Lieut. Chester, 1st assistant 
to Envoy—Lieut. J. Campbell, 2d ditto. 
—D. Stewart, esq., M.D., surgeon to the 
Envoy’s establishment.—Tbe officer com¬ 
manding the escort.—-Mr. J. Ellend, 1st 
assistant in the office of ghe Envoy.—Mr. 
P. D. Strong, 2d ditto.—Mr., Gomes, 
1st assistant to Dr. Wallich.sv-Mr. Furie, 
2d ditto.—Escort— 29 Europeans, rank 
and file, and 19 natives, rank and $Ie. * 
w Tiie party reached Hcnsada (about half 
way between llangoon and Prome) on the' 
8tli, where Mr. Crawfurd visited tbe 
Woonghee JVJaong Kiahg, the intended 
governor of Rangoon and vfthroy of Pegu, 
being invested with authority over the 
whole tract from Fagnhm to the sea. The 
Woonghee returned the visit on the fol¬ 
lowing day, coming in a war-boat, at¬ 
tended by fifteen others and a number 
of small boats conveying a retinue of four 
or five hundred persons: he was received 
on board the Diana with military honours, 


and remained on board two hours. He 
is described as a man of preposessing ap¬ 
pearance, of mild and conciiatory man¬ 
ners, and bearing a high public character. 
He is sold to have evinced some anxiety 
to dissuade the Envoy from proceeding to 
Ava, upon the ground of his being pos¬ 
sessed of powers to discuss any questions 
that might arise, and a reference to the 
eburt being therefore unnecessary. On 
finding, iiowevcr, that a strict adherence J 
to the terms of the treaty was iusisted on, 
he withdrew Ills opposition, and cheer¬ 
fully nominated the persons who were to 
succompany the mission. The steam vessel 
got under weigb^on the 10th, and the 
paity exacted to reach Prome in four 
days, and Ava in twenty. The voyage is 
Uest i died hs uniformly agreeable, and the 
conduct of the Burmese authorities as par- 
ticuhuly obliging and attentive. 

By the accounts from Rangoon, it ap¬ 
pears that, as soon as the channels which 
communicate between the Rangoon and 
tMariiabun rivers became open, many in- 
' dividuals quitted the former place for the 
iurpose of settling in the British territory. 

“ tnong those who were expected to trans¬ 
fer their residence to Amherst Towm were 
Mr. Twiner, ship-builder, and Mindana, 
a Taluin chtefr The Syrian) rajah, it was 
expected, would endeavour to maintain 
his independence; be displayed consider- 
wblo gallantry against us in the late war, 
and carrying, it is said, 10,000 followers 
, jyito the field. 

The interruption which the war bad oc¬ 
casioned taf cultivation was beginning to 
be felt, and apprehensions of a scarcity of 
rice were general jp August. Martaban 
and Tavoy were the only places from which 
any surplus supply was procurable, os far 
as to Avu. A bag of rice, or about two 
maunds, which fotmerly sold at Rangoon 
for about four or five rupees, was selling, 
at the perio^^mentioned, for fourteen. 

The * gloomy prospects seem to have 
given bird) to some alarming reports which 
were published in tbe }iurbaru Calcutta 
paper, in which it was stated that provi¬ 
sions were extremely scarce at Rangoon; 
that the population was starving; and that 
the Chinese, taking advantage of the dis¬ 
tress, were selling rice at twenty rupees a 
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or about aerenpenoe halfpenny per fenco,put in irons, his property confiscated, 
pound. ud that of all his adherents. 

The Buna paper contained intelligence Bone sensation baa been created at > 
of some commotion* in Pegu, which ap- Calcutta by the prospect that Amherst 
pears to hate rested on better grounds. Town, the new British settlement in the- 
A Martaban chief, named tfdinah, had province of Martaban, wak to be aban- 
collected a large force, with which it was doned on account of the insalubrity of the 
thought he intended to assert the inde- situation; although it was fully expected 
pendence of Eton, as soon as the British that, upon clearing away the jungle, in 
departed. Aa this chieftain, who i# the which operation the pioneers and troops 
ex-rajah of Martaban, evinced no hostile were actively employed, the situation would 
feeling towards the British, but, on the prove a healthy one. Sir Archibald Camp- 
contrary, has {lisplayed much coqtfesy in bell ; has Surveyed the country cast and 
his intercourse with Sir A. Campbell, tfe» west’of die Sanluen, or river of Mnrleban, 
latter has not deemed it necesiary lit inter- die chief object of which was to fix upon 
fere in the dispute. The ex-rajah has aij. eligible site for a military fentonment. 
been instrumental in preserving the lives < Heb«KJfixed upon Moulnicin, on the left 
of the crew of a coasting vessel of Cosinga, bamcof the liver, nearly opposite to the 
wrecked on the Martaban *h[or&; hy treated town of Mottaban, and twenty-five miles 
them with great humanity, and - Q Mivcyed "from Amherst. This circumstance seems 
them to Rangoon. * » , tonuthoffie the report respecting the abim- 

By later intelligence frqra Rangoon, abnment of the latter settlement, at least, 
dated 28th September, it append that tfife AM temporary measure. The addition to 
utmost cordiality subsisted between the report (which is madein die Hwrkaru 
British and Burmese autbal4deD, and that Ot^pber 18di) namely, that the site of 

it had suffered no interruption. TJ# latter the new cantonment is upon A river not 
express no anxiety for the departure of our navigable, a (Spears to be incorrect, 
troops.—The nee crop, which is reaped (6 MonlmMn (says the Garcrnment Ga - 
October, was expected to pbviute all fears is the site of an ancient encampment, 

of a scarcity, though rice was then from m fortified after the manner of the earliest 
twelve to thirteen rupees a Bag^As the® “g**, in » deep morass, circumvallated by 
stipulated payment had Ifoeix lhade by the * high mound of earth, which in its con- 
Burmese, according to treaty, nothing < trivance foriHcd a deep and broad ditch, 
need to detain the British tfiops Wler * masked by large forest trees, which would 
than the end of the rains at tbp’bcginning r «l u, m the tune and labour of ttiou- 
of November, and there is every res/spn, sands to clear away. Its position, oppo- 
the letters state, to tHipk that lh« pitting will site*) the principal Bunnan town in tliat 
be friendly. Many of the people of Ran- quarter, upon the bank of a broad and rapid 
goon were preparing to reifiove, upoq the stream, joined by two,others, the Glin and 
place being evacuate! by our troftps.^ Ataran, within sight of the station, enable 
According to toe statement in* th«% to^ command the course ,of the river- 
Hurkaru before referred to, toe newly- ffpntier, and repel with ease any attempt 
created Burmese goVyrnor of Bassefti hadgggdP trespasyipon our boundary; a detaeh- 
violated tliat article of toe compact wlucMHpent opWe N.E. egd Of the island of 
ciprcssly provided fof tb^*eqnrityt>f which may be required foi^lic 

who had been under toe pij&itiotffof the protection of, tliat fertile tract, will be 
British during the whf, and secured ,to almost within right also of Moulmcin, and 
them a right of quitting the place Jh'cn* will be, consequently, susceptible at any 
they pleased; be Ms^dorders to prohibit time <tfeffective support, 
their leaving his district, antehose who *’lhe salubrilyof the spot is also highly 
had evinced a friendly disp«s4$Illi towards probable. 'Ihe banks are high, runng by 
our troops, naturally sought protect* a gradual, but decided ascent, toanfele- 
from the British authorities,on toi: vaUon of two huriOred feel from toe bed 

straint. Conferences wer* faelcLpt Bfsn- of a stream, toe rapidity of whose course 
goon on this subject, end after mweh does not adfnit of any muddy alluvial 
wordy war, end, it if said, insolence It Ik open to the sea breeze 

the pert of the Bormans, the peopfe were forougt its whole front, whilst Inland, ex- 
permitted to depart unmolested; twelve ^tensive plains, free from jungle, separate 
had arrived- at Rangcsirf Mm tlie "t from the mountains. The soil is black 
interior crowded %itb»9tape po^^Mbple, mould on a stratum of gravel s the jungle 
glad to escape from tt»e|oppression they now, in tbe kpmediate vicinity, la low, 
wore threatened witli. „It^wM further and may easuybe cleared away, and there 
demanded, that the governor Would be is an abundant supply df good water. The 
superseded; this was complied with also;- healthiness of tills part of toe country is 
but it is added, toe last govefnor, who 'Corroborated by native testfibony, and 
was favourable to toe British, was very by actual experience, as pf two detach- 
speedily degraded, for tome alleged of- menu of Madras native infantry, ope 

hundred 
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hundred e«ch, stationed at tyartaban and 
Pulygoop, neither sent mere than two 
men to hosplnri from Jlay to Septfcnjbeh 

The island of Pulygoon, and the banks 
of the Gain And Atarqn rivers* produce 
abundant crops ofVicc. Teak of a supe¬ 
rior qu^ity is plentifpl in tl|e vicinity, and 
this surrounding districts,« particularly in 
the mquntftinouiK parts, arc spitj $ Ik} weh 
in mineral products. 

Ttte troops at Akyab, at Sagyio&rt) and 
Ratnree, arc represented to bcdiealthy, 


[A FAIL, 


ndyirioui securities; so diet every small 
dividend will remain for the other cre¬ 
ditors. The connexions of fhehowe are 
chiefly In India. 

Accounts Oetn Batavia to the 4th Nor. 
repnmt affairs there to be rather more 
favourable for the Dutch than they had 
.besfcT The insurgents conffApe to resist; 
but Afe* Netherlands trbops, strengthened 
by some new ^arrived reinforcements, 
wtre siuc^fid, and, were preparing for 


--, --- r -- - -- J » , were nuti-rasiin. miu, *« 

the corps which occupied Ambfrri tgkii* ,npre iflidvdoperations. 

(the 671li) lmd bten oi den d to llatflree * " ^ 

m> a snore dhhihrious sent. In consemience ' ! 


^ (thL -.—/—.-.—- -- - 

^as a snore ttihibrious spot. In consequence 
of the drains made by the pioneers At 
Akyab, it Ik possible to Walk odt 
the Iiyav left fall of rain, ^ 

The late war seems td haVe. produced 

.-i ___ _ 


Accounts* from St. Pjetcrsburgh state 
that some differences of opinion bare ari¬ 
sen ^'tween Cxmelpl Vermoloff’and Ge- 

_ _____ _ n#a1 IJ^skdtkusib, who toinmaiids the 

the usual consequence in? <iens£ci\i!ised* Uu'MMAOi'ps tn GtOigiai They do not 
toiititiich-.it l.is filled the liunmse pf<v $Pl > *® rb > aumil the employment of 

vinccs «ith marauding, bands. A mutu the trohps under tljeir cuinffiand, and the 

vrljlaron 
St. 


tiiiin wji.ii umniuuiuiuf i/ninn. ii i|tuiii- - ' i " s * 

tity of tn. asi i rt sc nt from Muddbati to ld(jgiife <^Pnttions to oe *indei taken again&t 
aada, by bdm| lii r wai nfrompted thr<o l^rwatn*. 1hettimioft of GemiiwlJJ 
different lines; and it w’as only by severe Y®n DisbihC^l.wfilS baa set ojit from 
fighting tWtbe party escaping it sue- Petci^ftu-glTTer Gdbrgfe, with instructions 
c coded in conveying it to its |fface of dead- from thd'Lm^ei dr, fl> for Ae purpose of re- 

dRnciliqg these' (blferciuew, and of taking 
UMjs pot for the vigorous'pro- 


liation. 

<4, - 

A failure, to some extent hat, taken m 
place ntCuleutta—the native house of Mer- ” 
cor and Co. According to^ respectable 


mcnauics on 

Secution ol t! it® 

* _ 

*** ^ rT" 

Mnnriim* 4>avc bt>c» received 


London Journal (The TtmW), tlio out- # to 
standing, debts of this firm are to di 
amount fd ^ly lacs of rupeis, or mpre si 
than half u million sterling, of *htcih|utii ft Itgftc 
hearty thdfmoiety is claimed hy oih* house, luteis, 
which u covered by a warrant of judgment 1 ucd by law tjf cajisO them to wear. 


Jbe 17A Diet!fiber. They contain an 
ilmaii<gBH’fflgatnig the'situation of the 

•v> aSfr ■-*— 


establishing a fixed penal 
•riflgiit m thuc chains nnd 
tHeyinlgihitant, are <iutho- 


fo£ tffk Wttgiit 
mii«b theyiit 


INDIAN 


S«CUpKIByANB*^ffWjppi 


qmLBrokeq|idRia) fijjgandMlliltg Pub- 
^, Insecurities, pi:. jum'Madtm Rk, («r 
Ri.Aw[S0 , JWSa.R». " . 2(,1 Pr«B. 


CnltuUa, del. 29* JffSff. 

Government Securities. 

ltuy.] R* A*>f Ili.Aw[S^) , iw-a.n». - 4 »in 

Vs? 100 * UvepiJftit. Bengal lritcmutaWcLam. 

I)b«. tf (* give per ct.Io*n j OJUbc. ^ m . 

I’mvs g o New A per cent Loan ti 4Diu. vho Rate If Sub»qt||rtioii, n*. jje 

flmadra* Rs,, per J3S Sa. Ret 
. Rate* of Enyllmge. W- . ,1 T ... _ 

On Lohdon. fl mouths* eight,—tqdiu) Is lid. to 
U lljrt '..to veil it. to Sfc.ld.pcrS,ua Itupee. 

On Moilriut, ,10 days ditto, {M to Hl> M.r« jktg M W 
, per loB Mohrs, Rupee. W 

» Oft Bombay ditto, OR Sires Rupees per luu Bom-,*, 
bey (to mm. ™ ” « 

* Bank Shares—;Prem. t tt 


. * Madras, flSfir* 

LoVernmknt Securities. , 
s « par tout flengsl RymtUhle Loan. 

At the nste of Subscript pn, vit. 350 
Madras Rt, per a 15 Sc its. Prem. 

At e Rolf prevailing among Mcrrluute 


WT •" - * Jfrem 

AtjtoLRnle tirAklgng among Merchants 
‘" w&rdnwki buying nnd selling Pub- 
Securities, vie. lOt^Msdnu IU., i*cr 
iS%Ke. •• •» v , , Si Disc, 

I, W s T * 

* » ► • , « , 
jQjpomxiy^Ua J, 18£G. 

, A Fleeter cent. Load opeq. 

i v » 

« to. i .Exchange. 

On Lohdon, at 6 months’ ic M* !*♦ Rupee. 

On ( alrultg, at 90 days' sight, 108 Am Hs. pm 
UN) Sicca Ru]fecs. 

On Ms$p«, at 30 days' sight* Bap.’Rt. per 100 
Madras pa * v 
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DEBATE AT THE EA$T-INDIA HOUSE. 


Entt-hakn House, Aforofrl4, M47.- 

A Specif General Coort of Proprietors 
of Eai-t-Ic-i^Stoc* was (ills day btldat 
the Company*! house in Lcndenlwll-atfeet. 

Tile-minutes of thd last Court having 
been read. 

Col. L. Stanhope wished to be allowed 
to correct an citor (Hot had apfiearwjf hi 


to it; but if it were merely the ipse din 
of the Chairman,, originating with himself 
he thought it wis high time to put an eiul 
to it. -The annual ejection,, iq Ap^il was 
fast .approaching, and on that subject lie 
meant to ask some questions, as well os to 
state all (hat he meant to do himself, - 
*Mr? Weeding rose to order. Hg thought 


one of the public prints,* ui 0 report of' dud the Chairmen of that Court whs t|i|g 
wlrnt he lud said nt the lasi^tlun. In--* best ju J ‘ of, wfiat was in and what was 
stead of stating, as he bad done, that therb 0 * „ l* 1 his opinton, the hon. 


[| right to coll those to order 
"* llw proprietors frotnjiro- 
reguiar business or the 


was “ no public” in~^tnlia, he Iras made 
to say, that there were “ no public jle- . 

tenccs” in that country# Having gone., ceadjog 
througli agreiit past of Infill) 11 be could Com},# 
not be so jjmeraut as not to know that - s , 

there was aiTabuudifnea.Mlf natural and _ BOM BAX marine. 

artificial defences: almost every village^ 'SThe Chotfllltan.i “ 1 have now to acquaint 
atfortfOd one. Whathe hqd said a as, (hat - **’ Court that jt Iws been, specidly sum- 
tliere was no public, «T community,In wan*d'» consequence „pf| 
fact, no rights, no liberties in India. signed by giiii, proprie 


THANKS 10 CAMPBELL HUB JORIBAJ&A, 
IbU. *, 

Gen. Thornton gave notice that ; tg| 
w;ould, at the Court to be held-oh WydfS 
nesdny next, move a l$sb|£tioii of thanks ” 
to tire late Chairman, <\ Murjorilgmks*,.' 
Esq., for the ability and u/pnity with 
which lie had discharged tft fifties oflliat 
situation. v ». * 1 * *. 


now |>e read.” 

The requisition' was tlien read as ,fol- 

1W* 


INDIAN 


stlrr: 


■ERS. 


** To the lion, die Court of Directors of 
'■4, the East-Indifc Company. 

, M Hon. SHrs —We, the undersigned 
Proprietors of India Stoqk, bging duly 
qualified, request you will convene a Qe. 
neralCourt of Proprietors, for Jlit* purpose 
ofromtfdering the following proposition - 
■ To inquire whether, in th6 present state of 
Mr. Founder rind, es hwntei^d, at the ^ Ilon Company^ Empire in foe East, 
ensuing Court, l* address (Wqiropfietors f, e cooditlfei of tfuTnaval force called the 
on the subject of the iujmolatiqn ofollnv- UombayMariue is such a#' the welfare of 
doo widows, he Whs anxious that a*13fcu- ^country And the- interests of the Hon. 
went of great itnpoTtatwe-^»at»ely, a. i 1 demand, 

statement sent in (o the Court of DirecttwHL ‘ p arp a» 

by Mr. tte dMiSnt humble servants 

ractiun—on this mt^!hmtiinnAfobjeclv.ftlioiUd “*7 

lie laid before this XnuriT Tie should, «#«««* 0 Bm*, “ W. Maxfisi. 0 , 

therefore, niakcrtlmt,motion, r W 1 \ # Jt*** rATIBiox, ** J. B. Gitcnai.vr, 

. The Chairman CStr 43. A. Hobinson).-^ « Al*n«U, W. Mason, 

I consider it most essential for the despatch^ pi .Luc. fitAwnocE, f* John I. kooks. 
of the business of this Cddfe, that #0 ♦*, YW.Taoawwnf, 

should go on regularly with'our dtitiqyj, f *** Feb. 22, ] 827." # * • 

for papers till we have 


amen wfi have been afeembled to consitfo;” 

Dr. Gilchrist was perfectly certain tuat 
the Court would, on M occasion, bear 
what he had tossy? ’ He wishad'ltt know * 
by what by-law,, of^g^of TkrlfofoOnt, it 
whs provided, that the ( proprietoqf should 
not be allowed to ask a fev-WrtWQ ques¬ 
tions of the bon. ChgirmAn;: Antes cus¬ 
tomary in the House oTConmnons end' 
other deliberative assemblies? If tbeftf - 
«tq an setof P*riiwnent,or a by-law. 
Or even bnnmporial'tiugv, he would bow 

, • The |S Timet. 

Asiatic Jaunt. Vbt.iXX IJI. No. ISfi. 


(fhornton), has bam allowed to gfve no- 
„ tice of a morion for (lie next Court, T 


'hope that I shall be equally indulged, and 
that ybu will jpermit.ma to read a motion 
w hich 1 intend to propose on Wednesday 
ticxt.” 

The Chairman. —“ The requidtum stat- 
iqg thq subjqpt which we are convened to 
discuss is nOW read, and tbeiefore the 
hon. proprietor cannot proceed. If the 
hon. proprietor chooses, «fte# the business 
of the day is over, to givi .notice, of a 
motion, be may do so.*’ 

. Dr. Gilchritts—" I speak now to save 
time" ‘ 

4 ti The 
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The Chairman,— u 1 desire that the re¬ 
gular business of the Court may go on.’* 

Capt. Mnxfield wished, before tie pro¬ 
ceeded with the business which he had 
taken in hand, to call the attention of the 
Court to an anonymous letter which he 
had recently received. As this was the 
second letter of the kind with which he 
had been favoured, and as he had no op¬ 
portunity of answering it elsewhere, he 
felt it necessary to take this course. As 
the letter was short, he would read it. It 
ran thus i — 

“ Sir j— If you persist in the course you 
are now pursuing at the India House, 
you will soon have cause to repent it; the 
following the example of Mr. Hume may 
involve you in difficulties to which he is 
not exposed. 

“ It is said you pique yourself on being 
a good shot; luit lie not too'confidem ; it 
will not lie sufficient to seive you ; and 
you had better reflect in time, before it is 
too late, and take tho warning of 

“An A nti-M xDm.it n.” 

“ London, March 7, 1827.” 

On that letter he would only observe, 
that, in the whole course of his life, he had 
never met with, or known any man, of 
whom lie could form an opinion so utterly 
contemptible as to believe him the author 
of it; and the individual who wrote it 
could know very little of him, it he sup. 
posed that such silly threats could deter 
him from performing his duty. Having 
said thus much, lie should now proceed to 
tile order of the day. He had asserted, 
some time since, in that court, that the 
Bombay Marine corps was neglected, 
degraded, and persecuted; and an lion, 
proprietor (Mr. Hume) then remarked, 
that if such were the case, it would be 
better to bring the subject specifically 
under consideration; and he^ oflbi$d to 
second a motion to that effect. * He (Capt. 
Maxfield) pledged himself to introduce It, 
and {hat pledge he was now prepared to 
redeem. He wished sincerely, both from 
a regard for his own feelings—for the 
feelings of the officers of that fPiendly 
corps—as well as the credit of the Court 
of Directors—that this task were less 
easy ; but were lie to adduce the hundredth 
part of the evidence he might advert to, 
he should intrude too much ou the time of 
the Court. lie begged, however, to in¬ 
treat their attention to a few leading facts, 
which would be sufficient for his purpose^ 
and he begged the Court to remember that 
the corps in question was the military 
murine of the Company, recognised by 
act ot Parliament, and essentially requi¬ 
site to the interests of the empire enti listed 
to their management. He would endea¬ 
vour, as much as possible, to command his 
feelings on this occasion, and to perform 
the task he had undertaken as if he had 
never lielongcd to the corps in question ; 


he would, as far as it was possible, even 
forget that lie had served the Company 
faithfully, zealously, and devotedly, in that 
corps, for a period of twenty-four years; 
during which he had obtained the recorded 
approbation of their government on more 
that ten occasions; but the liberal consi¬ 
deration, urbanity, and friendiy sympathy 
of some of the members of the Court of 
Directors would remain fresh in his recol¬ 
lection while “ metpory retained her seat," 
or .until virtue, ability and worth should 
no longer possess any attraction. Were 
he to say that, since the order of the Court 
of Directors, in 1798, they were obnoxious 
to the charge of neglect, with respect to 
this corps, he shouty be borne out by evi- 
Hence; but, in order to save time, he 
should commence with a few extracts from 
a letter of Mr. Money, superintendent of 
the marine to the Bombay government, in 
answer to some sweeping censures passed 
on that unprotected corps in the letter of 
the Court of Directors of the 8th of April 
1806. They were to be found on the re¬ 
cords of the Court; and, unless something 
had been done to remudy the evils which 
Mr. Money complained of, and brought 
to the notice of the Directors in 1807, or 
twenty years ago, then he must contend 
that the charge of neglect was fully proved. 
In the ninth paragraph of that letter Mr. 
Money said, “ Permit me, on a subject so 
nmtciially interesting to the department 
committed to my trust, to state, with all 
respectful deference to the opinion of the 
lion. Court, what I conceive to be the 
causes every defect and deficiency in 
the marine character and institution. The 
want-of a code of laws enacted by legisla¬ 
tive authority has been and continues to be 
tho prominent defect of the marine esta¬ 
blishment. Such a code would raise it 
from that state of degradation, to which 
illegiumate character is too frequently ex¬ 
posed, hy the contemptuous opinion of 
mniflcind; it would infuse into its feeble 
system (sustained with much vexation 
and with little credit) those energies which 
•H other military cm ps possess, and which 
lead them to distinction and renown. It is 
*nly necessary, I humbly conceive, to refer 
to a description of the duties expected from 
the marine, as given by the Hon. Court in 
their public letter under date of August 
ls^ 1798, to render it manifest, without a 
waste of argument, that a corps having 
such services to perforin should be vested 
with legal authority, and its discipline up¬ 
held bj fi jhc power of a legal tribunal. The 
Hon.jXurt, in the second paragraph of 
the lettgjjPfeferred to, have stated the fol¬ 
low ing to be the objects of the establish¬ 
ment of their marine force: 1st. To pro¬ 
tect the trade from port to port. 2d. To 
defend the Company’s trade and posses¬ 
sions. Sd. To transport troops, &c. 4th. 
Tp make nautical discoveries. 5th, To 

convoy 
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convoy packets. It must be very evident, 
upon the most superficial review of these 
duties, tliat tlieir effect and creditable exe¬ 
cution depend upon professional know¬ 
ledge, public seal, and strict discipline and 
subordination. T 

“ lie next principal defect in the 'ma¬ 
rine establishment i exults, in my humble 
judgment (continues Mr. Money), from 
the low estate to which the officers* com¬ 
parative rank is reduced. By the old re¬ 
gulations of the Hon. Company, yet unre¬ 
pealed, the commanders of their regular 
ships from Europe take their rank between 
a captain and a major m the army. By* 
the order of the Hon.Court already referred 
to, it was directed that, in order to pre¬ 
serve due respect and attention to the offi¬ 
cers of the marine, who on important 
occasions are associated with the military, 
correspondent rank should be assigned as 
follows. — ’Hie commodore to rank with a 
colonel in the army ; captains of ships of 
twenty-eight guns and upwaffis, or senior 
captains, with lieutenant-colonels; junior 
Captains with majors; first-lieutenants 
with captains, &c. Hus distinction, sup¬ 
ported by a code of martial law, would 
have given to the marine corps all the 
vigour and spirit whiih it could lie ren¬ 
dered capable of possessing; hut by sub¬ 
sequent resolutions the corresponding rank 
was virtually abolished, and the code of 
laws which the supreme government so 
strongly recommended, and which the 
Hon. Court declared, upon a conviction of 
its necessity, that it was their intention to 
procure, has never been obtained On the 
tl2d of May 1804, the Hon. Coiyrt. were 
pleased to direct, that the commanders of 
their regular ships, whose corresponding 
rank with the military rested between that 
of a major and a captain, should precede 
all the captains of the marine, having tm 
comparative rank of lieutenant.coloncls of 
the army. I should be one of the last" to 
impugn any resolution tending to honour 
a service in which I passed a great portion 
of my life, and to which, from connexiona 
and friendships, I may be supposed to be 
naturally attached; hut were I now lie- 
longing to that service, 1 feel persuaded 
that my sentiments of justice would be the 
same; while I am satisfied, from the prin¬ 
ciple of discipline imbibed in the course of 
many years* service in the tiAvy, my sense 
of public expediency would concur with 
those sentiments of justice, and, in the 
situation which I hold, the expression of 
these opinions appears to me m act of 
indispensable duty. WhaUvemMf respect 
and attention the orders of llBKWere cal¬ 
culated to produce, has beenWbippletcly 
extinguished by the regulations of compa¬ 
rative nmk of 1804. By them, an officer 
who has served the Hon. Company in a 
profession strictly confined to arms, and 
from which die advantages of trade of any 


description are rigidly excluded,—who has 
arrived at a rank corresponding with that 
of a lioutenaru-cojonel in the army, which 
be has held for a period of fourteen or 
fifteen years—finds himself compelled to 
yield precedence to the commander of a 
regular ship, ranking below a major in the 
army, who .perhaps has not been ten years 
at sea, who but a short time before may 
liave been (and I believe it has been the 
cpse) a mate of a ship at this yfry port— 
and whose ship at present the captain of 
the marine may be destined to convoy. 
These circumstances, combined with the 
want of a code of luws, precludes the mind 
from aspiring to a respectable rank in 
society—they tend to depress every filling 
of laudable ambition, and blight, by their 
natural operation on the character of men, 
all that es/mi du corps, which it is so iftuch 
to the public advantage to encourage and 
cherish, and which 1ms led to the aggran¬ 
dizement of all other military services." 
Mr. Money's letter then entered into a 
comparative statement of the pay and pen¬ 
sion of the marine with the Company’s 
army, at once creditable to its amiuble 
'writer, and illustrative of the neglected 
*nd depiesscd slate of the marine. But 
he (Capt. Maxficld), knowing tliat mere 
pay was not all to width an officer attached 
value, did not think it necessary to quote 
it farther. Perhaps it would be said, that 
the Cuuit of Directors were anxious to 
obtain a code of law s for the government 
of the marine, but that they wanted power 
to effect that object. He was willing, in 
charity, to suppose that such was the case; 
but thou came the question, if they were 
really disposed to render the marine effi¬ 
cient and respectable, why they had avoid¬ 
ed doing that which was unquestionably 
in their power? Did they frame any 
regulations for its better management? 
DRr they*issue any orders to construct 
vessels adapted to accommodate the unfor¬ 
tunate crews that were crammed inro 
them ? Did they repeal or explain tlieir 
inconsistent orders of 1804? or did they 
adopt any measures whatever to remedy 
the palpable evils pointed out in the super¬ 
intendent's letter ? No 1 that manly and 
feeling letter had no other effect titan to 
reduce his influence at the India House, 
and he soon after retired from his office in 
disgust .—(Hear f) The Court of Direc¬ 
tors immediately appointed another super¬ 
intendent, in no way resembling his pre- 
* deressor—and from that! hour their marine 
had met with continued degradation and 
persecution.— (Hear ') Tlie retirement 
of Mr. Money from the office of superin¬ 
tendent was at once a source of regret to 
the marine corps, and of serious injury to 
the public interests. His talents were of 
the most useful description, and be pos¬ 
sessed an activity of body, and an energy 
of mind, which afforded him no leisure. 
4 B 2 Every 
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hour of bin lime was devoted to the public 
service. ^ He understood business of every 
description, and he executed it admirably. 
He infused a portion of his own spirit, 
energy, and pride, into the breasts of those 
employed under his authority. Whenever 
he found worth and ability, he confided in 
it. He laid no illiberal prejudices to gra¬ 
tify—and the surest recommendations to 
his favour and countenance, were zeal, 
activity, and integrity .—(If ar ') Envy 
might revile, and self-interest seek to 
blacken his character; but liis fairly- 
earned fame, as a public servant, would 
survive every cflbrt to blast it, in spite of 
all the attacks of low and little minds. 
The undiminished attachment which the 
marine corps shewed to him, after his re¬ 
tirement, testified their just sense of his 
grcift virtue and worth—while their honest 
direction was honourable to their grateful 
feelings. Mr. Money's successor be 
had never seen: and, being employed 
under tho supreme government, with hint 
he had nothing to do; he, therefore, 
could not feel any personal dislike to that 
individual. If lie had harbouml such a 
sentiment, it must have, ere this, subsided*, 
for the gentleman to whom he alludea 
hail gone before that tribunal ft cm which 
there was no appeal, and to which they 
must all be finally siuninoncit. He should, 
however, lie compelled to advert to him ; 
luithe would do io with the utmost ten¬ 
derness, and rather “ extenuate, than set 
down aught in malice.” The pity of their 
innnne officers did not admit of a compa¬ 
rison with the other branches of the Com¬ 
pany's service. The pay and allowance 
of a marine captain was only :J(iO in pees 
per month, while that of a branch pilot at 
Calcutta was 700 rupees per month, or 
K50, when sent beyond the Sand-heads. 
But even this pittance was not secured to 
the captains of the Compnny’A marine; 
for by the orders of the Marine Board at 
Cnlciiltn, of March 30, 1814, the captains 
of the marine were rendered accountable 
for all nihnnrcs made to any of tho crew 
on the Company's account, and the loss 
sustained by dcseitinn was deducted from 
the jmij of the captains. A tule so illiberal 
was not applied to any other branch of 
their service—nor was it to be found in 
any other service whatever. Every liberal- 
minded mnn must suppose that the offi¬ 
cers of the Bombay marine were governed 
by some specified rule. That however 
was not the easa; and, therefore, he en- 
treated the attention of the Court to a few 
facts which would enable gentlemen to ar¬ 
rive at just conclusions. Early in April 
1818, a commander and all the officers of 
one of the cruisers we»e placed under 
arrest, on charges framed by Mr. Meri. 
ton, the then superintendent of marine 
The usual forms of trial having been gone 
tJirougb, the proceedings were sent to go¬ 


vernment on the 8tli of that month. As 
they were not considered satisfactory, the 
court were ordered to rc-asseinble, and to 
put certain questions, which was accord- 
ingiy done; and the proceedings in the 
second instance were also forwarded to 
government. From that time, until tho 
28»h of November, tho prisoners were kept 
in suspense; when they were again called 
before the court. By dm court tliey 
were informed that the government had 
directed certain questions to be put to 
them, to which they were expected to give 
implicit answers. The commander begged 
to know whether lie stood before the 
court as a prisoner, litis plain question 
the court could not answer, but merely 
repeated the purpose for which they were 
assembled. The commander stated his rea¬ 
diness to answer any question which the 
government might think proper to put to 
lum, after they had given their final deci¬ 
sion on his case, but declared that he 
would give to answer while be appeared 
before the Court ns a prisoner. The pro¬ 
ceedings were then closed a third time, 
and sent to government, by whom a filial 
decision was given some time after, and, 
notwithstanding the punishment which he 
had ptcviously suffered, the commander 
was farther suspended until some time ill 
*181!). Now, it was hardly possible to 
conceive that any public authority could 
have resorted to such capricious measures ; 
which were ns rcpugnnnt to every species 
ol judicial proceeding, as they were opposed 
to every liberal and honourable feeling. 
But, the sweeping measure of placing 
comm|jideis, lieutenunts, and midshipmen, 
all under arrest together, could only be 
borne out and countenanced by the go¬ 
vernment’s exhibiting a total disregard. 
Hot only for the substance, but the shadow 
of justice. Having said so much for the 
practice of marine courts, lie would next 
advert to their composition. As the facts 
which he was about to state were to be 
found on the Company's records, he took 
it for granted that they would not be de¬ 
nied. Lieut. Boyce, of the Mercury, was, 
in 1812, put under arrest by his com¬ 
mander, Lieut. Bloat. The superintendent 
assembled a court tq order to try him, 
on which lie placed two of the officers of 
Indiamen as' members. Lieut. Boyce, 
oc it remembered, held a commission—- 
but these two gentlemen held no commis¬ 
sion, and belonged to a merchant ship; 
they could not, therefore, be expected, 
from tbri^iabits, and the different duties 
they hmfcexecute, to be proper judges. 
The <irmUon and iusult offered in this 
instance, tothe marine officers, were evi¬ 
dent and studied, because there was no 
want of marine officers to form a proper 
Court. In such a forlorn and undefined 
state hod tho marine service been left, that 
if an assemblage of boatswains or gunners, 

or 
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or even serjeants and corporals, had been 
selected by the superintendent for die pur¬ 
pose of lorming a court, the marine offi¬ 
cers were without a remedy. Now, 
although the Court of Directors continued 
sending out young men as officers for the 
marine service, and there was only one 
ship in tlie service large enough to carry 
tiie guns put on board her, or to afford 
ordinary accommodation for her crew, or 
to he held in tho least respect by the pri. 
vntes in (he Persian Gulf, yet that solitary 
ship the superintendent induced the go¬ 
vernment to sell, and she was sold by auc¬ 
tion for two-thirds of her probable value. 
This threw an old officer out of employ, 
and blasted the prospects and hopes of 
every officer in the marine, as it caused 
the suspension of all promotion by the 
overplus of officers thus created. The 
superintendent, to find room for the 
young gentlemen which the Court con¬ 
tinued to send out, not having vessels to 
put them in, placed some of them under 
the fostering care of an invalid gunner at 
Mayogon, a place notorious tor nauch 
houses and prostitutes. At such a semi¬ 
nary, was it possible any person could 
believe the nunds and manners of such 
young men could take a proper bent? 
Could the superintendent mean Unit they 
should make good officers? lie was no 
more; and he (('apt. M.) would abstain 
from comment. Were ho hut to paint 
the sad consequences which must result 
to those young men, he should be lacerat¬ 
ing the feelings of their parents and friends, 
and inflicting pain where every pleasing 
hope and fond delusion had been fostered. 
The guardian, father, or friend, would 
have to lament that, after every expense 
had licen incurred to cultivate the mind, 
and inspire youth with sentiments of honour, 
and viitue, the fruits of such affection and 
pains were thus nipped in the hud, while 
patronage affected to bestow a blessing. 
Mile ship he had alluded to as sold was 
the jl fomtuglon, which Vrai in fact only a 
twenty-gun ship. When she was got rid 
of, tiie largest vessel remaining was the 
Tcif'nmouth, of 250 tons; which, in His 
Majesty’s service, would have had only 
ten or twelve guns; hut she was absurdly 
crammed with eighteen guns, and at one 
time twenty. It was os injudicious as 
cruel so to equip her, as it rendered her 
unsafe, and in the event of capture ensured 
the disgrace of whoever commanded her. 
The rest of the vessels were of the same 
stowage, except that they w ere, - much 
smaller ; and one, the Oriel, a brf|||f ISO 
tons, carrying twelve guns, wujTcnink 
that she overset and sank in a squall in the 
Persian Gulf, although her foresail only 
was set, and of her crew only three men 
were saved. These were facta which could 
not be denied, and which the records of 
that house fully established. In October 


1814, die Vestal being under order* to 
carry despatches to Bussorah, her com¬ 
mander, Lieut. Phillips, was directed to 
receive oil board (by die orders of the su¬ 
perintendent) a certain number of hales 
belonging to private merchants at Bombay 
on freight. That officer represented tho 
utter incompetency of his vessel to carry 
any cargo, and it was w-ith difficulty he 
could stow his provisions and water for 
the crew. His objection was overruled, 
and the bales sent on board; which bo 
(sooner than deprive the crew of their 
wretched accommodation) stowed in his 
own cabin. By the orders of 1798, nil 
freight except bullion was prohibited to 
lie carried in the Company’s cruisers; 
but tin's disregard of orders by the super¬ 
intendent brought into the Bombay trea¬ 
sury the pitiful suin of 160 rupees. The 
Vestal was a small slurp brig, 160 tons 
burthen, mounting fourteen guns, and 
scarcely able to carry ten weeks’ provisions 
and watpr; and, an tho superintendent 
lung commanded one of their ini ge Imlm- 
men, lie could not plead ignorance of tho 
utter inability of the Vestal to carry any 
cargo whatever, and his motives therefore 
could not lie mistaken. What was the 
consequence i not mere discomfort to the 
unfortunate commander hut tlailli. The 
Vestal's cabin was very small, and had 
neither port nor scuttle, Thu Persian 
Gulf, tiiey knew, was dread fully un¬ 
healthy. Such stowage induced a liver 
complaint, and an officer of distinguished 
merit, who hnd served for nearly twenty 
tears, fell a victim—not to the cause of 
Ids country, hut to injustice and ci nelly. 
Now it tvas well known, to all who heard 
him, that in every kind of ship or vessel, 
from (lie privateer to the collier, some 
difference of accommodation wus allotted 
to the persons serving on hoard ; but tho 
superintendent, to give a death-blow to the 
service, though to confound all ranks ; ho 
therefore ordered that the birth allotted to 
the midshipmen of the Vestal should lie 
taken away, and the midshipmen put into 
die lieutenant’s cabin. Now the lieute¬ 
nant’s cabin on board tiie Vestal was 
only nine feet by seven feet, and as there 
was no other, the surgeon was necessarily 
obliged to live and sleep ill it also. 
Such was tho wretched den into which 
the superintendent ordered the midship¬ 
men to be crammed also, putting health 
and comfort out of the question. Their 
marine officers had no remedy ; and if 
the pigs had been ordered to lie put there 
also, they must have submitted or resigned 
the service. It happened, however, that 
the surgeon belonged to the army, and was 
protected by its rules and regulations from 
such abominable injustice; and he wrote 
to government, complaining that the ac¬ 
commodation allotted to him in the Vestal 
was worse than tlrat provided by act of 

Pailiament 
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Parliament for slaves during the slave 
trade. The superintendent took fire at 
the reflection, and preferred charges against 
him; but, as a military officer could not 
he punished without sufficient grounds, a 
court-martial saved hitn; and very pro¬ 
perly remarked on the conduct and evidence 
of the superintendent. If he were living, 
he (Capt. M.) would adduce it with such 
comments as it merited. The directors, 
could, however, find it on tin ir records; 
and if they really wished to appreciate the 
superintendent’s labours, they would in¬ 
quire for it. This conduct, however, ob¬ 
tained approbation and support, and he 
continued in office as long as he pleased; 
and if he had lived, he might probably 
have received a pension in reward of such 
services. The directors could not plend 
ignorance of the facts he had related, 
unless they were guilty of neglecting to 
lead the pupers sent to this country. But, 
supposing that hi the multiplicity of busi¬ 
ness and the incessant application to foster 
private claims, no time was found to at¬ 
tend to their insignificant marine, still 
the executive body could not deny that 
they were almost knee-deep in marine 
memorials, not one of which they ever 
condescended to answer, or probably even 
to consider. lie could adduce more 
powerful ami complete evidence, but 
from tenderness lie would refrain, for the 
present, and reserve it for another time 
and uuother place. He was really tired 
of pouitrnying such a disgusting picture, 
lie held the public correspondence in his 
hand, and abstained from reading It only 
to save time; it was, however, on their 
records, and could not be denied. It 
might be supposed, by some utterly igno¬ 
rant of the mei its or claims of the Bombay 
mmine, that it deserved such treatment, or 
that it had forfeited all claim to attention; it 
was therefore with reluctance that he was 
compelled to advert to its conduct as a 
inihlic body, of which he was probably 
one of the least worthy members. First, 
then, on the score of fidelity and attach¬ 
ment to their country, the marine were 
eminently conspicuous; and it could not 
be denied, that when the Company’s army, 
th arms in their hands, urged their 
chiiins to equnl rank with his Majesty’s 
troops, and invited the marine to follow 
their example and join them, the latter 
declined so doing. The army obtained 
the most liberal consideration; while the 
marine was unnoticed, lie had heard it 
said, that the marine deserved to be so 
treated, for not joining the am y. If so, 
it would serve ns a lesson in future to re¬ 
gulate the claims of military bodies, and 
teach the just value of demands unaided 
by power. Now, for patriotislll. In 
1799, a subscription was set on foot to- 
w&irei* carrying on the war, as a test of 
public opinion. It was liberally sup. 


ported in this country, and was also ef¬ 
fectively carried on in India. Most of 
tlieir servants, civil, military, and marine, 
subscribed towards it; but Captain Selby, 
of the Bombay marine, subscribed the 
whole of his ppy during the war. He 
stood a solitary example of such devotion 
in the Company's service; and continuing 
to serve, he sacrificed Ins life in their 
employ. He would not lire them with a 
detail of the numerous instances of gal¬ 
lantry and devotion, which he could ad¬ 
duce of your marine officers, under such 
evident disadvantages and discouragement; 
suffice it to say the repeated testimonies of 
liis Majesty’s officers in favour of tlieir 
good conduct, afforded some consolation 
to their wounded feelings; and the exist¬ 
ence of those testimonies on the Company’s 
records could not he denied. No corps in 
their service had ever evinced a stronger 
desire to expel from it every worthless 
member; and, in almost every instance 
that such effort was made, the Court of 
Directors as if with a determination to 
defeat them, either restored such poisons 
to the service, or placed them on the same 
pension as the most meritorious officers. 
He would now assert, without fear of its 
being denied, what might be justly deemed 
a proud proof of devotion by any military 
body in the world. In no one solitary 
instance had the British colours ever been 
lowered from the peak of one of tlieir 
miserably lll-innnncd cruisers, to any 
enemy of inferior, or even of equal force, 
while they had often proved successful 
when combating a powerful superiority.— 
( Hear , hear f ) But, supposing military ar¬ 
dour and patriotism of no value in the esti¬ 
mation of the Company as regarded their 
murine, he would address them simply as 
merchants, and ask if disinterestedness, on 
the part of tlieir marine officers, in pre¬ 
ferring the Company’s inteiests to their 
own, could establish any claim ? When 
the expedition was "proceeding ngninst 
Jav a, two of theireruizers, the Mamingtm 
and Malabar, fell in w ith two large Chiua 
junks in the streights of Caspar from 
Batavia, bound to Amoy. By the orders 
of council, Batavia being in a slate of 
blockade, they were good prizes, and were 
in fact laden with Dutch property, valued 
at £‘600,000 sterling. Iliey were taken 
by the cruizers in question, and Captains 
Deane and Maxficld would have sent them 
to Prince of Wales’s Island for condemna¬ 
tion, but were prevented by Commo¬ 
dore Hayes, who commanded the Com- 
panrtg.v.1 forces on that expedition. 
His orders were short, and in justice to 
him he would read them. 

“ Him. Comjtany'a Ship of War Malabar 
at Sea, July 31, 1811, lot. 5°41'& 
long.UXP 46'JE. 

** Gentlemen : As the government o£ 
China.,seek every pretext to embarrass the 

Hon. 
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Hon. Company's commercial transactions 
at Canton, I am induced to believe the 
captured junks taken possession of by 
your respective ships, under your imme¬ 
diate command, may be made a plea to 
interrupt the important trade in that 
quarter, which is now not only considered 
Of vital interest to them, but to the state 
generally, I feel myself imperiously called 
upon to prevent any occurrence which 
may be productive of such destructive 
effects; I am therefore impelled to direct 
you to withdraw the prize-masters and 
crews from the junks in question, and to 
command you to permit them to proceed 
towards their original destination. In thus 
exercising my authority, perhaps exceeding 
its legal bounds, I am not insensible of 
the great sacrifice «hich must be made by 
enforcing the foregoing commands. but I 
trust we alike feel wc have the honour to 
serve the most liberal masters in the 
world ; and I congratulate myself upon the 
conviction that the officers to whom these 
commands are addressed, know how to 
appreciate the acquisition of wealth when 
placed in competition with the interests 
of their employers and of their country. 

“ 1 am, Gentlemen, 

“ your faithful servant, 

*' (Signed) John Havfs, 

*• Commodore of all the Hon. Com¬ 
pany's ships and vessels, Java 
Expedition.” 

" To Captains R. Deane and W. 
Maxficld, cgmtnanding the Hon. Com¬ 
pany's ships of war Mornington and Ma¬ 
labar.” 

Now the above order afforded a good 
illustration of the impolicy of the orders 
of the Court of Directors in 1804. Sup¬ 
pose for one moment that Commodore 
Hayes bad not been present, but that one 
of their regular ships had been in com¬ 
pany, it was not possible to lielieve that 
the commander of any of their regular 
ships would have presumed to issue such 
an order, and still less likely any captain 
of their marine would have attended to it 
if they had. The man who made such a 
sacrifice to promote their interests was not 
then worth one shilling, nor did he believe 
that he was at this moment. His disinte¬ 
restedness and gallantry, of which their 
records possessed abundant proof, would, 
in any other service but their marine, 
have obtained for him honour and distinc¬ 
tion. The two officers to whom the order 
to release the junks was addressed, sub¬ 
mitted a memorial, which he thieved 
shared the usual fate of marine memo, 
rials. As to the commodore, he *was not 
aware that the Court of Directors ever 
condescended to remark upon his conduct 
on that occasion, unless it induced them 
to take a more feeling and liberal view of 
the question of precedence, when Lord 
Amherst was guilty of handing the wife 


of that old and distinguished officer before 
the ludy of one of their Bengal civil ser¬ 
vants. But, if (he feelings of the mariae 
officers, their character and efficiency, 
were of no value in tlic Company’s es¬ 
timation, it was worth while to estimate 
its consequences by another test; let them 
therefore try it by pounds, shillings and 
pence. From what had been stated, ha 
hoped it would not be pretended that the 
Bombay marine was efficient, or even 
available for any good purpose tinder such 
treatment since 1812; and if the contrary 
were asserted, he should readily meet ana 
confute it. Now the expense of the corps 
from 1812 to 1826 might be taken at no 
less than £ 1,200,000. The decadence of 

the marine induced the growth of piracy 
in the Persian Guljili, which compelled 
government to equip expeditions against 
them, entailing an expense of upwards 
of one million sterling; now the in¬ 
terest alone of that sum, properly applied, 
would have provided in perpetuity an effi¬ 
cient naval force of double the nominal 
strength of the Bombay marine. In 1812, 
the presence of a single cruizer of twenty 
guns, although badly manned, prevented a 
war with the Burmese, and obtained ample 
reparation for an insult offered to the 
Company. At that time there was as 
good occasion for a war as since; but 
Lord Minto sent the Malabar, of twenty 
guns, with was lying at Calcutta, to sup¬ 
port the arguments of the British Envoy 
at Rangoon. The Burmese government 
were then ripe for aggression, and the 
Viceroy received orders from UinmCra - 
poora, which were published in the streets, 
to send the Envoy, as well an the com¬ 
mander of the cruizer, up to the capital ill 
irons; and on the Envoy attempting to 
go oil* with his escort and followers to the 
Malabar, an attempt was made by two 
war boats (out of about twenty that were 
in motion round the cruizer) to seize one 
of the Malabar's cutters. The commander 
of the Malabar ordered the guns to be 
pointed at the latter and two war-boata, 
but not to fire, as the Envoy was still in 
the boats, and might he sacrificed. He at 
length reached the cruizer, and a message 
was instantly sent to the Viceroy com¬ 
plaining of the outrage, and demanding 
imtant reparation fay delivering up the 
commanders of the war-boats in irons, 
sending them on board the Malabar, and 
disavowing the act of aggression. He was 
allowed half an hour to consider of it, 
at the expiration of which, the Malabar 
would, in the event of refusal, attack ihe 
place. The consequence was, that the 
commanders of the war-boats were sent 
off handcuffed, and every possible atone¬ 
ment made for the outrage by the Viceroy. 
(Hear /) Now the want of a respectable 
cruiser at Bengal in 1823, previous to our 
rupture with ihe Burmese, compelled the 
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Bengal government to equip and tend a 
pilot schooner into the river Naif, at a 
measure of naval defence ; while its feeble 
and un warlike appearance encouraged 
rather than repressed the aggression of the 
Burmese, who seized the commander and 
curried him off; and they augmented the 
gtounds of a dispute, which precipitated 
uh into a war that bad entailed an expense 
of upwards of twenty millions sterling, 
and the loss of thousands of our brave and 
valuable troops. On their present super¬ 
intendent of marine, Mr. Buchanan, he 
should offer but one remark he had just 
given the commands of the Ifashniis 
frigate and the lirnaad, the largest ships 
in the service, to two mates of the lountiy 
service, which was no less an act of in¬ 
justice to the marine officers than of dis 
regard for the Company’s interest. As 
they had plenty of marine officers of all 
grades unemployed (who must, lie sup¬ 
posed, lie paid), why should tfie expenses 
of government be thus incieased by em¬ 
ploying persons not in their service,' to 
bay nothing of the injury ofl'crud to the 
marine corps ? Would the commandei- 
in-chicf at either of the ptesidencies give 
the command of one of their battalions, 
or even of a company of sepoys, to a 
mate of the country service, or even to a 
meritorious officer of the King’s service? 
They well knew it would not lie done; 
but their commanders-in-ehief of the 
army were all King’s officers, and were 
imbued with miiitmy feelings; anti the 
credit and cflicicncy of the corps entrusted 
to their m iiiaceincnt were, in their estima¬ 
tion, no less objects of duty than of pnde. 
Apologizing to the mint foi having so 
long otcopied its attention, he non begged 
leave to move for a senes of papers. The 
gallant officer then moved for a series of 
papeis, sixteen in number, tending to bear 
out the different statements lit* had made. 
It appealed, he observed, to lie a very 
long list; but, long ns it seemed, the 
mnttcr would not occupy more than two 
or three sheets of foolscap altogether. 

Col Stanhope rose to second the mo¬ 
tion for the pi eduction of these papers. 
The lion. Chnirinan, at a foirner court, 
stated, in answer to, some questions which 
were then put to him, that the Court of 
Directors were busily employed iu con¬ 
sidering the subject which his gallant 
friend had this duy introduced; that they 
were occupied in endeavourin<r to redress 
those wrongs, and to coireet that evil sys¬ 
tem, of which such just complaints had 
been made. He confessed that he did not at 
first deem this motion to be necessary', 
and he was rather annoyed when he saw 
his name affixed to the requisitiqH; hut lie 
had since had a communication with his 
gallant friend, and from him he learned 
that this subject bad been under considera¬ 
tion tar the last three years, and that con¬ 


stant promises had been inula to ameliorate 
the condition of the Bombay inaiiue, 
which promises had been as. constantly 
broken. Non, for his own part, he be¬ 
lieved it was the Chairman's intention to 
do that which he had pledged himself to 
perform ; but ns they were about to lose 
that hou. gentleman’s able and active ser¬ 
vices in the chair, he thought that his gal- 
laut friend was right in bringing forward 
this motion, and therefore lie should Ray 
one or two words in support of it. IIis 
gallant friend was no factious character— 
fie was no disappointed individual, coming 
into that comt for the purpose of op¬ 
posing the conduct of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors ; no, he was one of their oldest 
and best officers, who had received the 
thanks of the Company nine or ten times 
in public orders. He here wished to men¬ 
tion a particular circumstance, with which 
his gallant t'nend was intimately connected. 
Ills gallant friend had mentioned the cap- 
tinc of two China junks, whu.li had been 
given up in the most dtsintciested manner 
by Commodore Hayes. Now bis gallant 
friend was present on that occasion, and 
he had, m consequence of the restoration 
of those vessels, lost a very considerable 
share of prize-money, the one-eighteenth 
or one-sixteentli of £'fi00,000. With re¬ 
spect to the Bombay marine, they must 
be all aware that it was one of the oldest 
branches of the Company’s service; it 
was, in fact, established at the time that 
the island of Bombay was given up to the 
Hon. Company; and, as his gallant friend 
had truly stated, never was there an in¬ 
stance of any ship lielonging to the Bom¬ 
bay marine having lowered her flag to ail 
enemy of equal force. L'nder these cir¬ 
cumstances, lie thought that their marine 
seivicc ought to be a subject of interest 
to that court. He could not help lament¬ 
ing what he conceived to be the tndiguity 
offered to this useful service. In the first 
place, he thought it was unfair to deprive 
the ollicers of that rank which they formerly 
held. By the regulation of 1798, a com¬ 
modore of the Bombay marine ranked 
with a colonel in the army, and a senior 
captain with a lieutenant-colonel; while, 
by a subsequent regulation, that of 18(H, 
the commander of one of the Company’s 
regular ships, who ranked only between a 
major and a captain in the army, was 
allowed precedence before a captain in the 
marine force, whose rank was 
to that of a lieutenant-colonel, 
to a very ridiculous occurrence, to which 
his gallant friend had slightly alluded. It 
happened that Commodore Hayes and his 
wife dined with •„the Governor-General. 
The commodore having the rank of co¬ 
lonel, the Governor-General thought it 
proper to lead out Mra. Hayes to dinner, 
conceiving that the precedence was due to 
her. This set the senior merchant's hearts 
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on fire, and they in consequence wrote 
long letters home to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors. They pondered over this weighty 
matter; end at last they decided —on 
what? Was it to punish Lord Amherst, 
or that charming qnd amiable lady ? No; 
but they came to the resolution of «n- 
coinmodormg the commodore. ( Laughter.) 
Now Mr. Wynn, who had been in the 
habit of considering questions of prece¬ 
dence, and who was nightly occupied in 
explaining them in the House of Com¬ 
mon^, thought this was very unfair, and 
therefore he reversed tlieir proceeding. 
This, however, was no laughable matter, 
when they considered that an indignity 
was offered to an old and meritorious 
officer, whose brow was covered with 
wounds and honours, and who had dis¬ 
interestedly given up the one-eighteenth 
or one-sixteenth of £000,000. It was a 
very fair subject of complaint that there 
was no martial law for the government of 
the Bombay Marine. Did they ever before 
hear of a civilized society, especially,,'a 
military society, without some species of 
law for its go\eminent. He always un¬ 
derstood that, in the military profession, 
tlie law ought to he more sti iet and rigoious 
than elsewhere; and indeed certain gen¬ 
tlemen in the House of Commons told 
them, that there was something so per¬ 
verse in the constitution of an Englishman 
which rendered it necessary that he should 
b e Jloggcd. Such a system, it appeared, 
was not usual in other parts of the world ; 
but, it was asserted, that in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland it could not bo 
dispensed with ; still it formed a singular 
contrast with the Bombay Marine, in which 
there appeared to be no defined code of 
martial law. Sometimes it was governed 
by the rules and regulations of his Ma¬ 
jesty's navy, and sometimes by the Com¬ 
pany’s regulations. Every thing was left 
in the roost vague state; and, in point of 
fact, that service was not under the do¬ 
minion of the law, but Ufeder the direc¬ 
tion of arbitrary power. {Hear !) Would 
any of the gentlemen—any of the grey¬ 
headed gentlemen—on the other side of 
the bar, approve of such a want of sys¬ 
tem ? They would say “ no,” and declare 
that they were going to remedy the evil; 
but if it were suffered to continue for 
three years, could it be said that it did not 
amount to a denial of justice ? ( Hear t) 
He must ever view, as a gross act of in¬ 
justice, the placing captains of the Bom¬ 
bay Marine under tlie commanders of 
Iqdiamen. He knew that tlie captains of 
the Bombay Marine were moat distin¬ 
guished men ; perhaps they were tlie most 
scientific men ever employed in tlie naval 
service. (Hear !) And hie conceived that 
U was nelly putting the cart before the 
bone, 10 place die captain of a ship of 
W# under the command of tlie captain of 
dnatic Joum. V 01 .XXIII. N 0 .IS 6 . 


e merchantman. (Hear /) It was an ab¬ 
solute indignity to die service. (Hear /) 
And he drought his gallant friend was 
right in withdrawing his labours from a 
service which was so much degraded. 
Now he would tell the court what the 
reason of this degradation was. Thelhct 
was plainly diis : the Bombay Marine was 
not represented on the other side of tbo 
bai; but die other service—the merchant 
service—was so represented ; for he be¬ 
lieved that no less than four directors had 
been captains of East-Indiamcn. Those 
captains came constantly within the in¬ 
fluence of die Court of Directors, but 
the captains in the marine service were 
quite removed beyond that influence. Ones 
great advantage enjoyed by the former 
class of individuals was, that they could 
go into port whenever they pleased, and 
sell their portions of the curgocs of the 
ships which they commanded to good ac¬ 
count. Nothing could be noise than the 
course now pursued towards the ltomliay 
marine ; and therefore he trusted and con¬ 
fided in the statement made by the hon. 
Chairman, founded on his high' character, 
and his strict notion of honour, that ho 
would usu his utmost efforts to fulfil whnt 
lie had promised, and that, too, seedily; 
otherwise, the best thing that could, in 
his opinion, be done, would he to do 
away with the Bombay Marine entirely. 
Let the officers lie propt rly ren arded ; 
let the men, who had galluutly fought 
their battles, he pensioned, and then let 
tlie amount of the expense at present in¬ 
curred be appropriated to the service of 
his Majesty’s navy. 

Sir J. Doyle said he did not intend, 
when he enteied tlie court, to have said any 
thing on this subject; but there were two 
points, which, 011 considering it, must 
strike any man of ordinary understand¬ 
ing : the one was, that if the Company 
must have a marine, it ought to be kept m 
the best possible state; the other was, that 
as over every department in our large em¬ 
pire of India the Court of Directors had 
control, they ought also to have within 
themselves the power, in every respect, to 
regulate this branch of the service, and 
not to suffer it to he made the sport of ca¬ 
price. This being premised, and it being 
understood that at this very moment the 
Court of Directors were doing the best 
they could to improve tlie condition of the 
marine, he conceived that it would not be 
wise to press this motion. (Hear f) Giving 
to the gallant officer the utmost credit for 
his zeal for this corps, as well as for the 
ability with which he introduced his state¬ 
ment, still he must say, that if the-Court 
of Distort were, bond ji&*. endeavour¬ 
ing to get the best possible advice from 
the naval authorities of this country, for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the im¬ 
provement and amelioration of the Bom* 
4 C bfljr 
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bay Marina, there was no necessity for tiie 
interference of the general court. He 
tlierefore submitted to the gallant officer 
whether, under all the circumstances, it 
would not be more eligible, with a view 
to the accomplishment of his own object, 
to leave the business in the hands in which 
it was placed at present (Hear, hear !) 

The Chairman said, he bad paid very 
great attention to the statement made by 
the gallant officer who lmd introduced the 
question to the court; lie had also listened 
attentively to the observations of the gal¬ 
lant colonel by whom the proposition had 
been seconded, and he confessed, in the 
last place, that he was much gratified by 
the conciliatory suggestion which had 
fallen from the gallant general who had 
^fust spoken. the business having arrived 
at the present stage, he felt it to be his 
duty to offer a few remarks for the con¬ 
sideration of the proprietors. It would 
be recollected that he had stated on a 
former, and no very distant occasion, that 
the Court of Diicctors liad been sedu¬ 
lously engaged (for a great length of lime 
he admitted, even for years), in endea¬ 
vouring to effect the improvement of the 
Bombay Marine ; and that many diffi¬ 
culties had occuired in the progress of 
their efforts for that purpose—difficulties 
occasioned by the peculiarity of the naval 
service of thin country, which entertained 
a kind of jealousy of any interference on 
naval subjects. (Hear ') It was that des¬ 
cription of jealousy, however, to which, 
he was free to admit, that much of the 
respectability und consequence connected 
with that most important branch of the 
national service was owing ( hear/), and 
which, us it had that effect, ought rather 
to be encouraged than repressed, (//ear ') 
He had the satisfaction to state, that so 
far as the ncgociation of the Court of 
Directors had proceeded with the naval 
department of this country, they had every 
reason to be gratified with the disposition 
which was manifested to concur in the 
great object which the Company had in 
view, with respect to the improvement of 
the Bombay Marine. (Hear, hear /) and 
he should be doing injustice to the noble 
Lord at the head of (he Admiralty if lie 
did not state, that that noble individual 
had evinced as strenuous a desire to affect 
the object to which his attention had been 
Called by the Court of Directors, as if he 
wen personally interested in the result. 
(Hear, hear !) This being the case, he 
certainly did feel that it was extremely de¬ 
sirable that the Court of Proprietors should 
adopt the advice given by the gallant ge¬ 
neral ; still however he could not give 
way to the expression of that wish in 
silence; he could not suffer the different 
subjects which had this day been intro¬ 
duced fin* discussion to pass altogether 
unnoticed. H» landing object of the 


gallant officer who had brought forward 
this proposition seemed to be, to cast re¬ 
flexions (and very severe reflexions too) 
on the name of the late superintendent of 
the Bombay Marine. Now he did think 
that there was a peculiar degree of justice 
due to tliat bravo officer after what had 
been said concerning him, in bringing to 
the recollection of the court the gallant 
service which first recommended him to 
the notice of the Court of Directors, and 
was the occasion of ids being placed in 
that important charge (superintendent of 
the Bombay Marine), to which allusion 
had been made. It would be recollected 
by many members of the court, that 
Captain Meriton, in company with Cap¬ 
tain Stewart and another of the Com¬ 
pany's gallant commanders, had fought a 
severe action with a French force, in the 
course of which lie was severely wounded. 
When the office of superintendent of the 
Bombay Marine became vacant, Captain 
Meriton became a candidate for that si¬ 
tuation ; and he (the Chairman) now de¬ 
clared, with great satisfaction, tliat ho 
took the utmost pains at the time to bring 
Captain Meriton to the notice of the 
court; and be believed that he had been 
very instrumental in obtaining the ap¬ 
pointment for that gentleman. (Hear, 
hear 1) If his subsequent conduct in that 
situation rendered him justly liable to the 
observations made by the gallant officer, 
then certainly it might be alleged that he 
(the Chairman) had made a bad selection. 
He however entertained a different opi¬ 
nion; and he had no reason whatever to 
say but that his conduct as superintendent 
of the Bomlwiy Marine was perfectly cor¬ 
rect, and tliat it did not deserve the strong 
and pointed observations which had been 
made on it. (Hear ’) At any rate, that in¬ 
dividual (as the gallant officer had said) 
had gone to render an account of bis con¬ 
duct before a higher tribunal, and he had 
no doubt but that it would be a just one. 
(Hear ’) It vflfo however extremely hard 
on his memory tliat his conduct should 
now be impugned in that court, where 
neither he nor his friends could have an 
opportunity to vindicate it (Hear, hear!) 
Certain observations had been made by 
the gallant officer on the conduct of the 
present superintendent. On the point of 
accusation he could only say, that if, 
having it in his power to give the com¬ 
mand of the Company’s ships of war to 
their own naval officers, the present super¬ 
intendent had in any instance, instead of 
doing so, given the command to men not 
belonging to the marine, but to the com¬ 
mercial service, then he had unquestion¬ 
ably done wrong ( Hear, heart ); and he had 
no hesitation in stating that, if such con¬ 
duct were proved, he would be perfectly 
ready to call on the Court of Directorsjo 
express a strong and decided opinionnn 
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the subject. (Hear t) It w, ~however t 
impossible that they could without injus¬ 
tice, judge of the reason, or the motive, 
which might have induced such a pro¬ 
ceeding, and therefore he wished to look 
into that point before the' Court of Direc¬ 
tors were called upon to pronounce the 
superintendent guilty of misconduct, as 
he would certainly be, if he were not jus¬ 
tified by pecbliar circumstances, in acting 
as had been represented. [Hear, hear /) 
Now, he was free to admit (and he had 
never contended otherwise!, that the Dorn- 
bay Marine, which was a most gallant and 
meritorious service, had laboured under 
considerable disadvantages. The gallant 
officer had, however, gone further; he 
had stated that that service was neglected 
and degraded. (Hear!) To that asser¬ 
tion he begged leave to give the most de¬ 
cided and complete denial. ( Hear!) Ou 
the contrary, so far as it had been com¬ 
petent to the pioper authority to better the 
situation of that service, it had been done. 
It had not been, nor was it in their power 
to do all that they wished, but this he 
must say, that the Court of Directors had 
not been negligent in making applications 
in that quarter, with the concurrence of 
which only they could effect those atnelio- 
jations to which they looked anxiously 
forward. ( Hear ') With regard to the 
allowances of the Bombay Marine, the 
Court of Directors had not been back¬ 
ward. He believed that those who were 
attached to that body were not actuated by 
interested motives, but directed their views 
to higher objects; still, however, it must 
be recollected, that only in the way to 
which he had alluded had the Court of 
Directors die power to afford encourage¬ 
ment to this gallant corps; and that power 
they had exercised to a considerable ex¬ 
tent. He believed that at the time when 
the gallant officer first entered the service, 
ho entered it with die understanding that, 
so long as he continued ^attached to it, 
there were certain portions of pay and al¬ 
lowances which he was to receive. Now, 
lie begged leave to ask, what bad been 
since done gratuitously on die part of the 
Company, independently of any obliga¬ 
tion under which they were placed, with 
regard to the original terms upon which 
the gallant officer and others had en¬ 
tered the service. (Hear, hear!) When 
he used the word “ gratuitously," lie 
meant also to say, that the rewards conferr¬ 
ed on the marine service were well deserved 
and earned; but still he must be al¬ 
lowed to notice the fact, to shew that 
this was not a service so neglected and 
degraded (so far as the Court of Directors 
had opportunity and ability to support axul 
sustain it) as the gallant officer had 
thought proper to assert. (Hear!) In 
ITgfi, when new regulations with regard 
to the army were promulgated, a grant 


was made to the Bombay Marine, by 
which the officers of that corps were al¬ 
lowed the privilege of retiring on a certain 
rate of pay, and he begged leave to say, 
that the grant in each instance was made 
quite independent of the conditions on 
which gentlemen had entered the service. 
At that time the retirement of a Commo¬ 
dore was £228 : for a senior Captain 
.£110; for a junior Captain £105, and 
for a first Lieutenant £80. In 1823, an 
increase of these retiring allowances took 
place, viz. t|m Commodore was allowed 
£450; the'ronior Captain £360; the 
junior Captain £270, and the first Lieute¬ 
nant £180. By the-hy, lie should hero 
take leave to observe, that if these allow¬ 
ances were compared with those grant! 
to officers in H.M.’s naval service, a ■ 
tei ini advantage in favour of the officers of 
the Company’s marine would be apparent, 
lie rejoiced at the circiiimtnuce; hut gen¬ 
tlemen, in urguing tills question, ought to 
compare the situation of the Company’s 
marine officers with the corresponding ser¬ 
vice to which this country was to mainly 
indebted for all its honour and glory, ana 
they would then, he was convinced, find 
that the Bombay Marine was not that neg¬ 
lected service winch the gallant officer had 
described it to be. (Hear!) In August 
1826, he believed, another increase of 
the retiring allowance wns granted. The 
junior Captain was allowed £293, and 
the first Lieutenant £ 191. 12s. 6d.; there¬ 
fore it was evident that, so far as it was 
possible for the Court of Directors to hold 
out encouragement to that service, it had 
been any thing but neglected by them, 
(Hear, hear') Degraded, he was sure, 
they had never been : that point was, of 
course, in their own power—they could 
only be degraded by their own conduct; 
and he must say, that it was impossible 
for any class of jnon to have more distin¬ 
guished themselves, or to have separated 
themselves more from the idea of degra¬ 
dation, than the officers of the Bombay 
Marine had done. (Hear, hear f) At the 
same time that the gallant officer had 
strongly censured one of the superinten¬ 
dents, he had bestowed a great deal of 
praise on another. It was not his inten¬ 
tion, In touching on this part of the sub¬ 
ject, to detract in any degree, or in any 
shape whatever, from the praise which had 
been given to that superintendent, Mr- 
Money. The gallant officer, towards the 
conclusion of his statement relative to 
Mr. Money’s services, had said, that that 
gentleman had resigned his office in dis¬ 
gust; now he, of course, had no means 
of arriving at the exact motives which In¬ 
duced Mr. Money to give uj> the situa¬ 
tion ; but this lie knew, that when he left 
the service he entered into a very profitable 
mercantile partnership. He believed that 
Mr. Money had left the Company’s ser- 
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vice (as was no doubt very right end 
proper) for the promotion of bra own in¬ 
terest; and lie further believed, that a 
disgust for the service had nothing what¬ 
ever to do with his resignation. (77 tar, 
hear /) Something had been said by the 
gallant Colonel (Stanhope) about itn- 
coinmodnring the Commodore. ( Laugh¬ 
ter.) Now, if he understood any thing 
of the nature of the uaval service (and, God 
knew, his information was very slight), he 
felt no hesitation in saying that the con* 
duct of Lord Amherst, oiyihe occasion 
alluded to, had better have ocen spared. 
(Hear, hear /) Because, he repeated, if 
he knew any thing of the naval service, 
the station of Commodore was entirely 
temporary—no one heard of it except 
when the individual was on board ship 
and at sea. 

Capt. Marfield.-— ,t Not known at Bom¬ 
bay ?” 

The Chairman continued—That was a 
situation quite peculiur to itself, but with 
respect to the naval rank of Commodore 
(and he spoke in the knots ledge and hear¬ 
ing of gentlemen who could contradict 
him if he were wrong), he contended 
thnt it did not exist on shoie, that it was 
only known on board ship. (Hear /) 
Then, if this were so, he would assert, 
that, according to the established usage 
and piucticc of society in India, and 
throughout their service in general, it was 
stepping a great deal beyond the line of 
prudence and pi opriettp to give to the wife 
of Commodore I (ayes that rank and pre¬ 
cedence which Lord Amjicrst had done; 
and, therefore, lie was ready to take his 
share of the blame, as one of those who 
thought it necessary to prevent such an 
occurrence, in futuic, by wn-commodoring 
the Commodore, unless when he was at 
sea. (Hear, hear /) He would now say a 
word or turn on die subject of die Chinese 
junks. lie was pretty confident, after 
what had been stated on this point by the 
gallant officer, that the court would lmrdly 
agree with him, that it would have been 
consistent with justice (certainly it would 
not have been consistent with the interest 
of the Eost-lndia Company), if, acting on 
the principles of national law, recognised 
by their country nnd by Europe, they had 
strictly imposed die same obligations on 
individuals, the subjects of China, who 
were ignorant of the existence of any such 
law, as they would thus have been re¬ 
quired to obey, and who were employed 
in the ordinary, and otherwise legal traffic 
to which they bad been accustomed. 
(4jfrar/) If, in consequence of the break- 
inpout of war between this country and 
an .European atate, they had, on this oc- 
caaion, rigidly enforced the international 
practice of Europe, h« should like to 
know what, at the present moment, would 
have become of the China trade? (Hear t) 
v And if there were an interruption of that 


trade, what, he asked, at this time, would 
have become of the Easl-India Company 
itself? (Hear, heart) He did not wish 
to detract from the disinterestedness of 
Commodore Hayes; but he certainly 
should have said, if he had suffered those 
vessels to be carried as prises into an In¬ 
dian port, that lie laid proved himself to be 
extremely regardless of the interest of 
those whose servant he was—namely, of 
the Eost-lndia Company. (Heart) It 
had been said, that expectations were held 
out from that chair qf the correction of the 
present inconvenience under which the 
Bombay Marine existed ; and it seemed to 
he imputed as an intentional offence, that 
these expectations had not been realized. 
Now lie begged leave to ossuie the court, 
that those promises were not only not 
broken, but that they had not been at all 
neglected. The fact was, there had been 
difficulties which stood in the way of an 
airangement, with a view to the coriection 
of the inconvenience complained of; but 
he had again the satisfaction to repent to 
the court, that since he made the declara¬ 
tion which he had done from that chair, 
farther progress, and very material pro¬ 
gress, had been made towards tire attain¬ 
ment of that object. (Heart) And he 
was perfectly convinced, that nothing was 
so likely to retard the object of these mea¬ 
sures, to which the Court of Directors had 
resorted, as the introduction of premature 
discussion oil the subject. (Hear!) He 
certainly had expected that somewhat 
more of attention and of credit would have 
been given to a statement coming from that 
chair (Hear ') ; and he could not but 
say, in that ]ioint of view, tliut he felt 
something like a manifestation of disre¬ 
spect towauls himself, personally, in the 
requisition l»y which the court had been 
convened, on the part of those by whom 
it had been signed. (Heart) He felt him¬ 
self, therefore, inclined to ask of that court 
for a declaration of their opinion that he 
was entitled to their confidence in making 
to them the statement which be had for¬ 
merly submitted to them in his official ca¬ 
pacity. (Hear, heart) He begged leave, 
therefore (notwithstanding an observation 
which had fallen from an hon. proprietor 
on a late occasion, who could not coincide 
in the propriety of any motion relating to the 
conduct of the Court of Directors, coming 
from behind the bar), to move an amend¬ 
ment to the motioii of the gallant officer. 
He did this, not for the purpose of pro¬ 
curing praise, but as a measure justly due 
to himself, in confirmation of that confi¬ 
dence to which he considered that-he was 
fairly entitled when he publicly made an 
official statement. (CV/eers.) Hie hon. 
Chairman concluded by moving, that all 
the words after the word “ that," be 
omitted, for the purpose of introdueioc 
the following 

“ It 
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" It having been declared from the 
Chair, tirat measures are in progress for 
improving the condition of the Bombay 
Marine, and for placing it on a footing 
more consonant to the merits and sn vices 
of that distinguished corps, this Court is 
disposed to give confidence to the correct¬ 
ness of the statement thus given from the 
Chair, and considers it, therefore, both 
injudicious and inexpedient to force a pre¬ 
mature discussion of the subject on tiiis 
Court, until the details of the proposed 
plan come regularly before it." 

The Deputy Chairman (the Hon. H. 
Lindsay).—" In rising to second the 
amendment which lias been proposed by 
my hon. colleague, I cannot avoid no¬ 
ticing the singularity of the proceeding on 
the part of the gallant officer, in having 
delayed'to submit his motion to tiie court 
until after it had been distinctly signified 
from the chair, that the improvement of 
the Bombay Marine was not merely in 
contemplation, but that active measures 
had heeu taken to promote tiiat object. 
(Hear i) This being the fact, I certainly 
think that the gallant officer might have 
left tiie business in the hands of the execu¬ 
tive body until he learned whnt had been 
done, or what amelioration lmd been 
made. (Heat /) I can assure the gallant 
officer, that I am not behind him in giving 
all due credit to the merits of the Bombay 
Marine. Under all the circumstances in 
which they have been placed, they have 
constantly performed their duty in a most 
able and effective manner. (Hear!) I 
also concur entirely with tiie gallant offi¬ 
cer, as to the zeal, attention, and ability 
that were manifested by Mr. Money, 
during the time when he filled the situa¬ 
tion of superintendent of tiie Bombay 
Mgri 11 c; hut I must take the liberty of 
stating, from my own knowledge, that 
Mr. Money did not retire from the Bom¬ 
bay Marine on account of disgust. 
(Hear!) Iliad the honour of Mr. Mo¬ 
ney's confidence up to the time of his re¬ 
signation, and 1 know that the cause of 
that proceeding has not been correctly 
stated by the gallant officer. The lion. 
Baronet (Sir Charles Forbes) who now 
bears me, will, I am confident,'answer 
for the correctness of that fact. (Hear!) 
I mutt also observe, while acknowledging 
the seal, talent and ability of Mr. Mo¬ 
ney, that the desire of die Court of Direc¬ 
tors to obtain, for the Bombay Marine, 
those advantages which they required, 
must have been evident to, and must have 
been assisted by, him, as he bad been be¬ 
hind the bar for six or seven years. He 
must have seen tiie efforts that were 
making by the Court of Directors; he 
must have known that we were advancing 
slowly, but; asi hope, surely, towards that 
object which we have been most desirous 
to attain. (Hear!) The gallant officer 


m 

observes, tbst the mercantile service la 
represented Sn this court, but that our 
marine service is not. Mow I say that the 
court is as open to a gentleman connected 
w ith the marine service, if he chooses to 
purchase stock, as to any other person. 
Under ail the circumstances, I heartily 
concur in die amendment, which, I hope, 
will he carried by a large majority." 
(Hear t) 

Sir C Forbes requested that the gai- 
lant officer would withdraw Ins motion, 
(Hear!) than which, he conceived, no¬ 
thing could be more ill-timed. (Hear I) 
Every one who knew the gallant officer, 
must be aware of die honourable and dis¬ 
interested motive's which induced him to 
bring this question before the court; 
vet lie could not but regret that the gal¬ 
lant officer had introduced it, after the 
declaration that had been made by the hon. 
Chairman. (Heart ) J n answer to a 
question which he (Sir C. Forbes) had 
put on a former occasion, pending the pro¬ 
gress of a bill which was then passing 
through die House of Commons; after 
tiie declaration which the hon. Chairman 
then made, that the subject of the Bombay 
Mini iic had been long under the anxious 
consideration of the Court of Directors, 
with u view to die amelioration of the ser¬ 
vice, and tiiat proceedings were, at that 
moment, in progress to place the marine 
service in a belter situation, he confessed 
tiiat lie regretted exceedingly the bringing 
forward of this rrmtion on the part of his 
gallant friend ( Hear >); and he should 
hope tiiat he would be induced to with¬ 
draw it. (Hear!) In diet case, he should 
also trust that the hon. Chairman would 
not feel it necessary to press die amend¬ 
ment which he had proposed; and then, 
as a matter of course, tiie proceedings 
would end. He certainly concurred in 
the propriety of the amendment that had 
been submitted to diem, but still ha 
thought it would lie better not to press it. 
In justice to his gallant friend he must 
say, that, so far as he had heard his state¬ 
ments (for he had entered the court some 
time after his gallant friend had com¬ 
menced his speech), almost every thing 
which be had advanced, so far as his (Sir 
C Forties’) information extended, was 
perfectly correct. (Hear!) He had 
no doubt that the gallant officer had 
stated farts, and, liowever moch diey 
were to be regretted, he was disposed to 
give credit to them; but then, the truth 
was, that ail those proceedings to which 
the gallant officer had adverted, were at an 
end; and that they never would efiteur 
again he firmly believed. With respJet to 
the assertion, that Mr. Money bad quitted 
the service in disgust, he could assure his 
gallant friend that he wats^entirely misin¬ 
formed. No man could apeak more deci¬ 
dedly to tins point then be could do; and 
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be would say .dutinefljr, that his friend, 
Mr. Money, retired from the Bombay 
Marine with regret. lie had not the 
least hesitation in positively declaring that 
fact; because the proposition fur leaving 
die Bombay Marine was marie by himself 
(Hear /) j and it was made in order that 
Mr. Money should join the mercantile es¬ 
tablishment at Bombay of which he (Sir 
Charles) was a partner. The proposition 
was made for Mr. Money’s advantage, as 
well as for the advantage of others. 
(Hear !) So far from immediately mail¬ 
ing himself of the opportunity of retiring 
from a situation with which it was said he 
was disgusted, he, on the contrary, wished 
to remain ; he was several months before 
he could make up his mind on the sub¬ 
ject. Indeed, he (Sir Charles) recom¬ 
mended him, again and again, not to uct 
precipitately, and nearly twelve months 
elapsed before he came to a final deter¬ 
mination ; during the whole of which time 
he was occupied in making all the neces¬ 
sary arriingemehts which the marine ser¬ 
vice required, before he quitted the situa¬ 
tion. Mr. Money was highly wot thy of 
his post; he exerted himself to the utmost 
for the benefit of the murine service; and 
would, he was convinced, feel an attach¬ 
ment towards it to the last moment of ins 
life. lie concurred in all that was said, 
on each side of the bar, as to the merits of 
tlic Bomba) Marine, He believed that a 
more deserving set of men, as public ser¬ 
vants, did not exist .^Hcar !) And he 
was only sorry that circumstances did not 
allow them to huve done as much as, lie 
was sure, they could have done. (Hear !) 
He greatly regretted, that bouic mark uf 
distinction had not been granted to officers 
who hud so greatly signalized themselves. 
With respect to Commodore Hayes, every 
l>erson who knew him would admit, that 
lie was one of the most disinterested men 
in the world; and he believed that the 
order which he issued in reference to the 
China junks, was one that very few men 
besides himself would have sent forth. 
He conceived that such conduct must have 
recommended him strongly to the Com¬ 
pany. He thought that the giving up of 
those junks was extremely proper, and lie 
only m islied that the same sort of liberality 
had been displayed on other occasions. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, his opinion was ex¬ 
actly tile same with that of the lion. bart. 
who had just addressed the -Court An the 
subject alluded to by the gallant officer 
was admitted to be under consideration or 
deliberation at the present moment, it be¬ 
came a question whether more need he 
said this tiny than had already been said. 
The hon. Chairman had explicitly stated, 
In bis official capacity, that the subject 
was under that most serious consideration 
of the Court of Directors. This was a 
confirmation of what laid been stated on 


a former occasiog. 'Hie him. Chairman 
declared, thaL the meritorious conduct-pf 
the Bombay Marine had been kept in 
view, up to the present moment; tbaffc 
fact, it had never been lost sight of- He 
trusted, therefore, that tiie gallant officer 
would feel that he had, by eliciting such 
a statement, effected tlie object which* he 
had in view, and that he would, not re¬ 
fuse to withdraw his motion. If he did a 
so, he conceived that the amendment 
would drop altogetlier. (Hear!) He 
believed dial, in saying this, he was 
uttering not merely his own opinion, but 
the opinion of the great body of pro- 
pi ietors. (Hear, hear!) 

I)r. Gilchrist felt called upon to spea^. 
lie was one of those who lwd signed the 
requisition, and was therefore branded 
with want of respect to the hon. Chair¬ 
man. '1 his was an accusation, however, 
that did not apply to him; at least, he 
meant not to shew disrespect to any per¬ 
son when he put Ins name to the requisi¬ 
tion. But certainly, when he was asked 
to assist iu calling a general Court, he 
would never consult either the Chairman or 
Deputy Chairman. It appeared that the 
gallant officer who had brought forward 
this motion, had been honoured for his 
conduct with public approbation. Now 
he was cominced that such a man, unless 
lie had a right to complain of the service, 
would not have introduced amotion of 
this nature. When the gallant officer 
arrived iu this country, he had a long 
account (he dared to say a perfectly just 
one) against the Company. Not the 
smallest item of that account was dis¬ 
puted ; and it was settled with a rapidity 
which actually astonished him (Dr. G.). 
Thu gallant officer could not therefore be 
looked upon as a grumbler, as a dis¬ 
contented man, whose disappointments, at 
home or abroad, induced him to make 
frivolous complaints. It had been assert¬ 
ed, that the Bombay marine had no right 
to complain, because the officers entered 
into the service under certain stipula¬ 
tions as to pay and allowances. But did 
not military men enter the service under 
certain stipulations ? and did they not all 
know that something had occured, by 
which the pay of the army had been in¬ 
creased ? Did not many military officers 
now get more than was stipulated for 
when they entered the army ? But, it 
appeared that the Bombay marine were to 
stand still ; and, on this point, he con¬ 
ceived that tiie arguments of the hon. 
Chairman were particularly unreasonable, 
and rather unseasonable. 

The Chairman “ I stated no such 
thing as has been imputed to me. I 
only pointed out what had been hitherto 
done, to shew that the Bombay Marine 
had not been ueglected by the Court of 
Directors." 


Di. Gilchrist 
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Dr. Gilckntt contended, that the Bom¬ 
bay Marine bad aa good a right to an in¬ 
crease of comforts of every description as 
the army. Bat there appeared to be some¬ 
thing unfortunate in the situation of per¬ 
sons connected with the sea. They were 
considered as sea-beasts, sea-monsters, who 
were not Capable of the manngcm«nt of 
their own affairs. The Bombay Marine 
had been subjected to insults and degra¬ 
dations, to which no other' branch of the 
Company's service was exposed. Had 
the Bombay Marine been represented, as 
it ought to be, in that Court, by one or 
more members of the body behind the 
bar, he was pretty well convinced they 
would not have had such grounds for 
complaint. Mr. Money was, he knew, a 
Director for some years. He su|>po$ed 
that that lion gent, found difficulties in 
the way of improving the condition of 
tile marine service. Now he thought 
that, on occasions of such importance, it 
would be well if the Court of Directors 
requested and received the countenance 
of the General Court j such a proceeding 
would be calculated to give weight to 
their proceedings, and might be the means 
of effecting much good. For, let it be 
remembered, the Proprietors, in gene¬ 
ral, were as "much interested in the 
welfare of the Company, as the gentle¬ 
men behind the bar could possibly bo, and 
should not, therefore, be kept in a state of 
darkness. lie might truly say, that the 
Bombay establishment liad been generally, 
neglected. It had not any person, civil, 
military, or marine, to represent it in the 
Court of Directors, and might therefore 
be viewed as’the fag end of their system. 
He should be very glad to sec it, as soon 
as possible, represented in that Court; 
and, as a beginning of that representa¬ 
tion, *be believed he saw a gallant officer 
behind the bar (Major Carnac) who had 
been connected with that much-neglected 
presidency. When the election for a Di¬ 
rector took place the other day, he (Dr. G.) 
came to vote, and he expected to see a 
General Court. He, however, looked 
for a Chairman in vain—there was none. 
He only saw ladies dancing to and fro. 
There might be a Chairvwman, but Chair¬ 
man there was none.— {A laugh.) Now 
if, as the advertisement stated, it was a 
general court, why were not the usual 
forms observed ? 

The Deputy Chairman.—“ I can an¬ 
swer the bon. proprietor by stating, that 
at every Court held for the election of 
Directors, if there are two rooms open, 
there is a Chairman in each room ; and 
where the business is of a very pressing 
nature; there are two gentlemen presiding 
in each room.” 

Col. Stanhope .declared, that both the 
hon. Deputy and the learned Doctor were 
out of order. They want speaking to 
matter not at all before the Court. 


Dr. Gtlchrut said he wished for infor¬ 
mation ; because, on a future day, be 
meant to ask some questions on the sub¬ 
ject of election, 

Mr. H r isram, —** I apprehend we are not 
here to discuss die business of • ballot- 
hut are assembled to discuss a specific 
question.” 

Dr. Gitchrut said he had touched upon 
this point, because he was anxious not to 
err through ignorance. He agreed with the 
gallant colonel, that the shipping interest 
was fully represented in that Court; nnd 
that it hud, therefore, an advantage over 
the Bombay Marine ; end indeed, as he 
had just now stated, it was a melancholy 
fact, that die Bombay establishment was 
not properly represented. When he sawr 
how the Court of Directors was filled up, 
it appeared that every part of their yesta- 
blishmentc was represented except Bom- 
hay, and he might add China. Next to 
the Bombay Marine, he might observe, 
that the Company’s medicil establishment 
wan more neglected than njiy other body 
in that Court.— (.f laugh )—What parti¬ 
cular dislike was entertained against that 
body he could not couccive. The army, 
the engineers, and the artillery, were re¬ 
presented ; and the more the various es¬ 
tablishments were represented, the greater 
was their chance of procuring justice from 
the Executive body. The hon. hart, had 
stated, that all the matters brought for¬ 
ward by tbe gallant officer were founded 
in fset. ^ 

Sir C. Forbei .—“To the best of my be¬ 
lief.” 

Dr. Gilihrut .— If this were the case, tl*o 
subject was one thtft ought not to be 
passed over hastily. A remedy ought im¬ 
mediately to he provided. When the army 
brought forward complaints, a remedy 
was immediately found ; nnd why should 
not a remedy be devised for the marine 
service? ThehoA.Chairman bad stated 
that the former superintendent was no 
more, and that, therefore, it was impro¬ 
per to make any observations on bis con¬ 
duct. If such a principle as this were 
acted on, how would it fare with history ? 
A tyrant and a villain would have nothing 
to do but to die (a laugh), and dins to es¬ 
cape alt animadversion. The gallant of¬ 
ficer had stated, that the late superin¬ 
tendent had been guilty of certain censur¬ 
able acts; nnd the declaration that he was 
a good man or a great man, in days of 
yore, had nothing to do with the charge. 
In fact, it was their very good men in the 
world, who, relying on the strength of 
their character, did more mischief than 
those whose conduct, being questionable, 
caused inquiry and suspicion. 

Mr. Twining thought it was an act of 
justice, lxrth to the Chairman and to tbe 
Court, to give Ida moat strenuous support 
to the amendment which bad been brought 

forward. 
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for ward .*--( flew /) Ho was not surprised 
that, without imputing any unfair or illi. 
berul feeling* to other gentlemen, the hon. 
Chairman should hare beefi a little hurt at 
the introduction of thi* aubject, after die 
plain declaration he had nude, that the 
aitmoat exvrtiona had been, and were in 
active operation for the attainment of that 
object which they ail appeared to have in 
view .—(Hear !) One aendment at least 
appeared to be unanimous on all sides of 
tba Court, that of doing justice and giving 
merited distinction to the Bombay Marine. 
All parties strove to confer upon that corps 
the honour which was due to it. The 
disadvantages under which that service 
laboured had been felt and known for a 
considerable length of time; and when it 
was ascertained that every exertion was 
making to procure for tbe marine corps all 
that waa necessary for their cgpifort and 
honour, he conceived tluat the business 
should have been allowed to rest where it 
was. When It was considered that the 
point at which the Bombay Marine aimed, 
could not be'effected independently of the 
Government (for the Company could 
award pecuniary compensation alone), he 
was not surprised that some time hud 
elapsed in making the necessary arrange¬ 
ment. But when it was clearly stated that 
. the Executive Body were doing every thing 
in their power to attain the desired object, 
he conceived it to be an act of justice, im¬ 
peratively due to tbe Executive, to support 
the amendment now brought forward, 
which, he hoped, wfttld he put from the 
Chair, and carried by a large majority.— 
{Heart) 

Mr. {Feeding observed, that on three 
different occasions the hon. Chairman had 
stated to the Court, that this subject was 
under the serious consideration of**the 
Executive Body; and therefore he con¬ 
ceived, that to bring the present motion 
forward was not only frivolous, but in some 
degree vexatious. He thought that the 
amendment wo?a very fair rebuke (indeed 
the introductien of this question, under all 
the circumstances, would have warranted 
a much sponger), and he hoped the hon. 
Chairman would not be induced to recal it. 

Capt. Masefield replied. He observed, that 
tbe unequivocal acknowledgments nude 
kf hon. Chairman, relative to the merits 
smd claims of the Bombay Marine, and his 
declaration that the Court of Directors 
were using their best efforts to tender that 
corps efficient in every respect, were ex¬ 
ceedingly satisfactory to him, and would 
operate to induce him to follow tbe sug. 
gestion of the hon. hart. (Sir C. Forbes) 
to withdraw his motion for pspecs, because 
he bed nearly accorapUslied the object which 
he had in view. The frieat respect which 
Ink entertained for the hon. b*rt., would at 
■Sa$ times induced him to attend to any sug* 
fMtron of his; but, on the present occasion. 


there was a difficulty in the way,' which it 
was proper lie should explain, before lie 
could adopt the course pointed out. In 
die observations he had made, which, so 
far a* tbe knowledge of the-hon. bait, went, 
(and the bon. hart, had resided at Bombay), 
were most handsomely corroborated by 
him; he had referred to documents end 
orders, which were to be found bn the 
records of the house, in support of his 
statements. The bon. Chairman, in hie 
answer, had contented himself with e mere 
contradiction of those statements; but be 
had neither attempted, nor was it in his 
power, to confute a single position that he 
(Capfhin Maxfield) had laid down. Ho 
had, notwithstanding, moved an amend¬ 
ment, which he was certain of carrying. 
Thus it was that the hon. Chairman met 
the most stubborn facts; facts which were 
supported by the undeniable evidence of 
the Company’s record*. If, tinder such 
circumstances, he were to consent to with¬ 
draw his motion for papers, it would appear 
on his part to be a shrinking from proofs, 
and it was essentially necessary that he 
should avoid even the possibility of such an 
imputation. He therefore wished to say, 
that if the papers were produced, they 
would furnish incontestable proof as to the 
party in error, whether liii.isetf or die hon. 
Chau man ; and he hesitated not to assert, 
that if they did not fully establish all that 
lie (Captain Maxfield) had advanced, as-to 
the ncgleit, degradation, and persecution 
oi the marine service, then he would pledge 
himself never to raise his voice in that 
court again; the option, of course, re¬ 
mained with the hon. Chairman. Ha 
(Captain Maxfield) moved'for evidence, 
lie did not shrink from it; he desired it— 
he solicited it—and the public would judge 
between himself and the parties to whom 
he applied. The hon. Chairman had en¬ 
deavoured to avoid any notice of the 
powerful evidence which he(Captain Max- 
field) had adduced, and which, in fact, 
could not be shaken, by adverting to what 
he was pleased to designate reflections on 
the late superintendent of the marine 
Now, if he were not much mistaken, he 
had in the outset declared distinctly, that 
he did not mean to offer any comments on 
the conduct of that officer; but he cer¬ 
tainly did not intend, nor could he be 
weak enough to refrain from producing 
facts, to shew what that conduct was, Tbe 
lion. Chairman must be aware that those 
facts could not be denied; they were to 
be found noted on the Company’s records. 
He was not answerable for the orders or 
for the conduct of the superintendent. He 
had, hdwever, an undoubted right to notice 
them ; and he thought that be behaved with 
sufficient forbearance, in not making them 
tbe subject of severe comment. The hon. 
ban. (Sir C. Forbes) bad stated, (bat, 
front bis intimate acquaintance with Mr. 

Money, 
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Money* lb could decidedly affirm, tint 
that gentleman did Aot rtdp his office in 
disgust, but tint lie had recourse to tint 
step for the purpose of promoting his own 
pnvate advantage. The bon. bait, bad 
undoubtedly a.better opportunity Of being 
acquainted with Mr. Money's motives than 
he (Captain Maxfield) could pretend to, 
and therefore be was thankful for being set 
right on tint point. He, however, bad 
been led %jbfifk>se that Mr. Money had 
resigned in disgust, because he Was aware 
tint the Court of Directors had sent out some 
orders abotit the time of his resignation, 
that were very unsotisfactosy to him. The 
him. Chairman hat} observed'that Cofamo- 
dore Hayes, in ordering the liberation of 
the Chinese junks, had only performed a 
duty which ne owed to the Company; and 
he acknowledged that the 'Commodore, by 
his conduct on that occasion, had probably 
saved the Company from ruin, by prevent¬ 
ing the destruction of the China trade. 
Now, he would ask, Whether the treatment 
which he had described the murine as 
having suffered, was iikely to encourage 
such feelingsbf disinterestedness and devo¬ 
tion ? and he would further ask, u bother 
the Court of Directors had cu.-r acknow¬ 
ledged the important service rendered to 
the Company by Commodore Hayes?— 
(Hear!) The commodore, he must say, 
in issuing such orders, had greatly ex¬ 
ceeded his authority. He was not war- 


tbo orders and regulations of the -Court, 
the marine commodore at Bombay was 
seldom or over afloat. Ha had, notwith¬ 
standing, a commission given him as com¬ 
modore, with certain rank and pay j and 
ha believed that neithet CAftwmte Bra- 
ly, Commodore Mainwaribg, or Commo¬ 
dore Holies, ever, served afloat aince they 
were promoted to that rank; while,' on 
the other hand, of all the' officer* pf the 
Bombay marine,*rlo one young er old ijvcr 
served so iquch afluut, in every rank of the 
service, as Commodore Hayes., Ttie hon. 
Chairman had forgotten r or perhaps tint 
fact had jaot come to his knowledge, that 
when the ‘Court of directors conferred 
upon Copnnodore Hayes the appointment 
he at present held, it was as a reward for 
his gallantry. It would be found re- 
.corded in that bouse, that this, honour, 
was conferred on him without prejudice to 
Ins rank or standing in the marine service. 
The hon. Chairman had declared that the 
bringing the present subject under discus¬ 
sion uas premature. This point must be 
judged of by comparison; and 'if- it were 
premature to bring forward the defects of 
a corps, winch defects Rad been in exis¬ 
tence for twenty-five years, why then he 
was entirely at a loss to knosf what might 
be deemed a mature period for introducing 
the subject .—/Hear J j—‘1 he hon* Chair¬ 
man had regretted that Confidence had not 
been placed in the sincerity of bis declora- 


ranted in compelling those officers to 
release the junks. They complied out of 
courtesy and eh teem to the individual, and 
not from any conviction that they were 
legally bound to do so. The orders 
in council (wimli were superior to the 
orders of Commodore Hayes, or to the 
commercial interests, of the East* India 
Company) were most jjpperative; and if 
those junks had been rent into%ny of the 
Admiralty courts, their condemnation 
must have followed.' Strangb, however, 
it was, that in the same breath in which 
the hon. Chairman praised the disinterest¬ 
edness of Commodore Hayes in making 
so great a sacrifice, hd* informed the pro¬ 
prietors that he had acceded to a vote 
which deprived the Commodore of his rank, 
and reduced him tifthe grade of Capiat » 
only. Hie hon. Chairman and the Court 
of Directors had taken this step to pre¬ 
vent Lord Atfaheret from again handing 
the wife of this old and most meritorious 
officer before 1 any of the ladies of the civil # 
service; aid a$ an apology for doing so, 
the hot. Chairman said, he could not con¬ 
cave bow the commodore could be pro-*,. 
perly so designated when on 'whore 
cause, according to his ideas, no p4mott.v 
could be considered as.a conatnodoti*' 1 ex¬ 
cept when he was afloat. It appeared to 
him that, hi making this observation, the 
him. Chairman proved that he knew Very' 
little of the marine service j because, by 
Anatic Joum. Vot XXIII. No. 136. 


tion, that strenuous efforts were making 
to improve the situation of the murine; 
which efforts lie was'uien actively engaged 
in making. In answer to this ho begged, 
in tlie most unequivocal manner^ to slate, 
that lie placed entire confidence in the hon. 
Chairman’s efforts —/'Hear f) — tt% well as 
in those of his honourable deputy.— 
(Ht&rf) But he could not forget that the 
chairs went out by rotation, and that the 
lion. gent, would shortlyquit the situation 
lugnow filled. Hi had also heard, for tbd 
last twenty-five years, that the marine Was 
to lie improved; and for the last four 
years he liad beeti closely hatching 1 the 
progress of that promised work. The re-' 
suit, lie confessed, was by no |ffibin satis¬ 
factory. In the jwn 1823<*firtd 1624, 
when there wosone of their most able and 
distinguished members in the choir, a stre¬ 
nuous effort was’made, with every chance 
of success, to improve tin marine. The 
object was nearly effected, But that able 
chairman was rrtndved' b)r foe rotatory 
system; and the marine, by the same ro¬ 
tatory effects whidrhad operated against ft 
for the ljMt 28 years, still remained tiflltn- 
Sprove the march of human events -if 
favOuwfopttriod might arrive for envying' 
Into ffifect t system of improvement, amt 
fe« believed that it Vos not fat distant; but, 
ltowH*aNpdj r ‘itWight;*'%i lie feared that 
bill nrof'their olo aiid faithful officers, 
v.wlfti detofod their fittt, in that services 

■ W 
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to tit* Compaq?, would exist to hail that 
so much desired hour. But their friends 


migtrt have the edhsolation of inscribing on 
the»r tombs: “ Here lies ah old officer* 
Who served tlie East-India Company faith, 
fullv, seaTously, and devotedly, for pro¬ 
bably nearly * fifty .years. In a profession 
purely military, during which time he was 
denied the means o£ performing his duty 
with credit to biniselt'^oi; benefit to his 
country. Had he contrived to live fifty 
years longer? « better opportunity would 
Itnvd been hflbrdcd him, as the Court of 
Directors intended to rendej^the corps he 
belonged to effective."— (Laughtfr,)— lie- 
fore he concluded he could not omit to 
mention the kindness and consideration of 
many of his Majesty V naval officers with 
whom the Bombay Marine liad been espe¬ 
cially associated on service. Jn most in- 
stances fund be spoke from experience), 
the British navy had exhibited a degree of 
sympathy, feeling, mid liberality, tow.uds 
the officers of the marine, which the orders 
and treatment of the Court of Duct-tors 
were but little calculated to produce. The 
gratuitous consideration and liberality of 
that gallant corps formed a striking con¬ 
trast with thaconduct of those whose duty 
it was to uphold and cberisluthc Bombay 
Marine, rather than to neglect anil dcgindc 
it. That marine was employed upon the 
most arduous services, and yet the Couit 
of Directors took no measures whatever to 
roan or equip them efficiently, ft re¬ 
mained solely dependent oil the efforts of 
a comntander to obtain u ctew, as tf the 
vessel belonged Jo him and not to the 
state. 'Die individual in command re¬ 
ceived no aid from the Court of Directors 
or the government abroad; he was left 
to his own resources, and frequently had 
he been obliged to rob theft* roeiclmut- 
slnps of part of their crews, tliat be might 
man the cruisers which he commanded. 
He thus always procured a crew, and ftfc 
would rather run tlie risk of b«.ing dis¬ 
missed the service for ‘distressing the I n- 
diamcn, than he Would take the clwnce of 
being wittout the means of defending the 
ships he Commanded, and of upholding 
the honour of tlie colours which they car¬ 
ried.—(/fearr !)—He was with reluctance 
compelled to advert to these facts; "but be 
Was borneout by evidence, and the papers, 
if granted, would prove that lie was cor¬ 
rect. The hen. Chairman and himself 
were at issue as to those facts; and the re. 
cords of the Court of Directors could de- 
cids-tasily between them. He was indif¬ 
ferent as to the amendment moved by the 
hon. Chairman, who waft always Sure to”' 
command a majority. . Butjke public 
would justly appreciatcthe value of such a 
decision. For his owu parn Jve shrank not 
from inquiry—he challenged it. He now 
left the question in the hands of tlie Court. 

It remained with the hon. Chairman to 
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say whether he would or would not whit- 
draw his amendment. 

Die Chairman M I will not.” 

Capt. Maxfield.—" If it be the hon. 
Chairman's object to withhold 'the docu¬ 
ments .by pressing the amendment, the 
hon. gentleman will onlyteem to shrink 
from the inquiry which he (Capt. Max- 
field) courted and solicited.” 

Die ChairMan said tlie resolutions 
were sixteen in number, and if they were 
laid before the Court of Directors, three 
years more would elapse before .any relief 
would be* provided for the Bombay Ma¬ 
rine. < 

The original motion was then put, and 
negatived by a large majority, only six 
hands being raised id Its favour. 

Die Chairman was then about to put 
the question on his amendment, when 

Col. Stanhope said, he wished to move 
an amendment upon tlie amendment, by 
omitting the latter part. 

Die Chairman expressed his doubts -is to 
whether the gallant proprietor could do so. 

Mr, Wigram said it was competent to 
the Court to alter the amendment before it 
was adopted, 

Mr. S. Dixon said, the Chairman had 
always displayed a willingness to yield to 
the suggestions made in that Court, and 
he hoped he would, on the present occa¬ 
sion, allow the word “ injudicious” to be 
struck out of the amendment. 

Col. Stanhope then moved that all the 
words after “ give confidence to the state¬ 
ment made from the' chair” be omitted. 

Sir C. Forbes trusted that the hon. 
Chdiimim would, upon# consideration, 
consent not to press the amendment, or, 
at all events, to adopt the suggestion of 
the gallant proprietor, and omit the latter 
part of it. r, * 

The Chairman said, he felt obliged to 
his lion, friend (Sir C. Forbes), if he 
would ullow him to call him so, for the 
conciliatory proposition which he had 
made: hut he must declare that, under all 
the circumstances of the case, and when 
he (.onsidcred that the requisition for call¬ 
ing the present court had been signed by 
a set of gentlemen, wjjtose names, varying 
only in the order ftt, which they were 
placed, were to be faff'd attached to many 
other requisitions for exciting discussion 
in that court, which he thought equally 
incxjiedient with*that which bad been 
brought forward on the. present oc¬ 
casion, he felt bound to adhere to his 
original intention, and to press the amend- 
' merit to a vote.-- (Hear, hear O The time 
was .arrived when he, was about to quit 
tlie direction in yotatioih $ it could not be 
his wish or interest to Oct in contradiction 
to tlie declared opinion of the body of 
proprietors } but he was disposed, he 
might determined, to place his future 
prospects on the result of the amendment: 

be 
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he would, therefore, abide by the terfot of 
the amendment, b which, he mutt con¬ 
fess, he lied intended to express something 
like censure on- the requisitionists* 
( Hrar, hear /) By thus acting, lie gave 
them & fair opportunity of exerting all 
their influence to keep him out of the 
direction. He would not give up, for 
conciliation, that which he thought due to 
his own character and credit, and to the 
character of those gentlemen with wfiom 
he was associated in the direction. (Cheers.) 
He thought it highly necessary that some¬ 
thing (conveying the sense of the court) 
sboulirbe adopted, to prevent the inter¬ 
minable discussions winch were Qontinual- 
ly taking place, and which tended in no 
way to the advantage of, the Company, 
but merely to thh gratification of gentle¬ 
men who were fond or speaking. (Cheers.) 

The Deputy Chairman said, that after 
what had fallen from their worthy chair¬ 
man, in explanation of the honourable 
motives which induced him to persevere 
in his amendment, he trusted that the 
court would not permit it tu he with¬ 
drawn, but would carry it by a laigo ma¬ 
jority. (Hear!) 

Mr. Pattkon entirely concurred in the 
view which the lion. Chairman hud tiiluhi 
of the subject: the words of censure in 
tile amendment were of the most miti¬ 
gated character which the JEnglish lan¬ 
guage would admit of; the hon. Cliairu an 
'ntended to express, by his amendment, 
that it was desirable to cheek the practice 
of making motions of the nature of the 
present, in oppositiou to an express decla¬ 
ration made by the organ of the court; 
for, on the qppusion to which lie alluded, 
tile Chairman spoke, not as an individual, 
but as the organ of the Court of Directors. 
He did not wish to say any tiling unkind, 
but he could not help stating, that in the 
manner in which the motion Imd been 
brought forward, he saw something like a 
perverse determination to do that which 
the Court of Directors considered to lie 
inexpedient.' The executive body had, he 
thoaght, a right to expect that degree of 
confidence from their constituents which 
the hon. Chairman claimed for them, and 
he hoped that, chosen as theywere by them¬ 
selves to repre*|nt the general body of 
proprietors. It would not lie withdrawn. 
(Hoar, hear t) ’ The Chairman and the 
Deputy Chairman had used their utmost 
endeavours to effect the object to which the 
original motion refer led; their efforts had 
been most promisingly successful, and 
surely it was rather hard at tta chase of 
ibehr direction, when business' praoted 
upon them, to bp called upon to sstmcwh 
« special cou/t, upon a matter which did 
not require such interfepsuce. -JThe Chair#, 
man had obtained the approbation of his 
colleagues for Ids conduct in the distin¬ 
guished station which he filled, and he 
wap sure that he would also obtain that of 


the general body. (Cheers.) He (Hr, 
Fbttuon) felt it hit duly, humbly, but 
'firmly, to stand-up in support of himself 
and bis colleagues at* like present critical 
conjuncture. If the practice of bringing 
' forward motions so unnecessary,_on matters 
declared from the higher authority to be 
under the speoWL card and Attention of 
the Court of Directors, were persevered 
in, that bodj^miglti ns well be dissolved, 
„ and allowed Jojmrsue their private avoca¬ 
tions, which, at present, they willingly 
sacrificed, in order to promote the interests 
of the Company. If. theUdurt W Pro¬ 
prietors should persist in such interference, 
therejjiras an end of the confidence which, 
in his humble opinion, ought to he reposed 
in the executive body. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, ho trusted tfiat the amend¬ 
ment of the Chairman, which was couched 
in very moderate, terms, merely declaring 
that therfi Was something injudicious*— 
something inexpedient—in thus bringing 
this subject before the court, would be 
agreed to. (Hear, hear, hear t) 

Sir C. Forbes said, it appeared to Him 
that they were now entering ‘on a more 
important question than that which hod 
hitherto occupied their attention (Heart)t 
and that was neither more nor lew than 
whether 4he privileges enjoyed by the 
Court, of Proprietors were to be curtailed; 
whether nine gentlemen were to be per¬ 
mitted to bring before the court any ques¬ 
tion which they thought proper, however 
erroneous and inexpedient. This was a 
very serious question, lie certainly re¬ 
gretted that tlui motion made that day hud 
been brought forward, and if he had 
known of it before hand, be would have 
taken on himself to advise the gallant 
Captain not to do so. If* however, 
gave the gullant Captain all due credit for 
his good intentions, and he earnestly en¬ 
treated of the Court, generally, not to 
carry the angry feeling which bad been 
*excited ariy farther. The conduct of the 
Directors had, in his opinion, been most 
completely justified arn^ approved; they 
had deservedly received the praismwbicn 
was due to them, and if that would con¬ 
sent to abandon the ameqcmient, or, at 
least, to omit, the words objeoted to, be 
was sure it would have more effect in ac¬ 
complishing the object theydiad in view, 
than pushing matters to an extremity. 
With respect to the present inode of call¬ 
ing special court* be mutt say be bad not 
the least objection that the present num¬ 
ber of proprietors necessary for that pur¬ 
pose, should ha doubled, or thsti- ift ft* 
tUttb a court should not be summoned 
’ unless upon the requisition of twenty or 
twenty-five proprietors. (Heart) ' 

Col. Stanhope said toa| the last time 
speakers had not spoken one word upon 
tW question befojtethe court. He Called ‘ 
them oil U>oTier.(Lavghter.) 

4 D 8 ,£*• 
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The Chairman .—“ It wait proposed to 
leave out the eery gut of the motion ; and 
objecting to that course was' certainly 
speaking to the question.” 

Capt. Marjleld hoped, that he would*be 
allowed to make a few observations on 
what had fallen from the chair. He was 
extremely sorry that the time of the court 
had been occupied In endeavouring to 
qualify the terms of the amendment. He 
was perfectly indifferent as to those terms, 
and cared not at all whether the amend¬ 
ment were made ten times stronger or ten 
times tfeakcr; such amendments, unsup¬ 
ported by evidence, or even by the shadow 
of argument, told agaiust those who intro¬ 
duced them rather than for them. lie 
would leave the merits of the case to the 
public ; and he thought that, if the hon. 
Chairman wab anxious to do the same, lie 
would produce, instead of .witliholding, 
the papers. The hon. Cnairmdxi' had, in 
his opinion, indiscreetly disclosed more 
than he intended, lie thanked him 
for lib communicativeness; since lie had 
clearly evinced, that the words “ injurious 
and inexpedient,” in his amendment, 
were meant to mark his aversion to gene¬ 
ral courts, and to those who frequently 
called them. Whether such an expression 
of his dissatisfaction was likely to render 
them less frequent, remained to be seen; 
but certainly the hon. Chairman’s hinting 
such a dislike to Ids constituents, implied 
a disregard to the law as it at present 
stood. If the Cfnirtf of Directors con¬ 
ceived, that meeting their constituents, 
occasionally, in general court, were irk¬ 
some and unnecessary, had they not better 
apply to Parliament to deprive the pro¬ 
prietors of the right of calling such courts, 
and thus becure their owS authority in 
perpetuity ? Due, until the act which 
gave the proprietors the right to call gene¬ 
ral courts were repealed, he should con¬ 
tinue to exercise it (Hear /); and lie 
hoped that others would be fouMS equally 
determined to resist all attempts to frus¬ 
trate it. [Hear/) Had tWfebon. Chairman 
made such an observation when a court 
had been called, and the mover of a ques* 
lion had failed in making out any case, 
then the policy or expediency (to use his 
own words) of such a remark would be 
very questionable; but, in the present 
instance, where as strong a case as ever 
was brought before the court had been 
substantiated, and remained unanswered 
(because it was unanswerable), then he 
conceived auch an observation to be as 
impotent as it was injudicious and inex¬ 
pedient. 

Mr. 8. Doom said, it was evident, from 
what had fallen from the Chairman, that 
he felt offended by the'‘conduct of the gen¬ 
tlemen amongst whom hfc (Mr. Dixon) 
wak Bitting. He would be sorry, at 
his late period of life, to be obliged 


to change sides; but U was evident 
he bad got into a bad neighbourhood. 

(Hear t and a laugh.) 

Dr. Gilchrist rose amidst cries of 
“ question.” He hoped he did not come 
In “ a questionable shape.” . The Chair¬ 
man had called him and his friends a 
“ set” of people—he might as well have 
called them “ a crew.” The stigma was 
so infectious, that a gentleman had al¬ 
ready declared he fbund himself in " a 
bad neighbouriiobd.” Did the hon. 
Chairman mean to brand them ?—to put 
a black ball into their ball«% box? 
[A laugh.) The motion, as promised to 
be amended by Col. Stanhope, went quite 
far enough. to carry it further betrayed a 
vindictive spirit. He would be happy to 
meet the directors in a Conciliatory man¬ 
ner ; hut the mow he was opposed, the 
more he would (laughter.) 

'Die Chairman question upon 

Col. Stanhope's amendment, which was 
negatived 

SirC Forbes said that he would now vote 
for the Chairman's amendment. [Hear') 

The amendment, as originally proposed 
by the Chairman, was then put and car¬ 
ried. 

MR. BOSANQUKT. 

Mr. Twining observed, that as this was 
the first court which had been held since 
a change had taken place in the direction, 
in consequence of Mr. Bosanquet’s retire¬ 
ment, his object/’In rising was to give 
notice of his intention to submit, at the 
next quarterly court, a resolution, express¬ 
ing tiie high regard entertaiued by tiie 
court for that hon. gentleman; and he 
requested that any letters which had 
passed, or any resolution which had been 
entered into by the Court of Directors 
on the subject, might be produced on 
' that occasion, as it was probable he might 
request them to be read. 

*• INDIA patronage. 

Col. Stanhope gave notice that, at the 
next general court, he would move for a 
return of all writerships, cadetships, sur¬ 
geons' appointments, nautical appoint¬ 
ments, and all other patronage in the gift of 
the Court of Directors during tiie years 
1820, 1821, 1822, 1823,1824, 1825, and 
1826. . 

INDIAN BUTTEEE. 

Mr. Poynder moved Tor a copy of • 
statement presetted by Mr. Hudleston, a 
late director, to the Court cdVDlrectora, on 
the subject of the burning of widows in 
India. 

The Chairman said the hon. proprietor 
could not then move, but only give notice 
for the next general court. 

Mr. Poynder said that would be of no 
use, as he wanted to refer to the document 
previously to bringing forward a motion, 
of which ho had given notice, at die next 
court. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Wigwam laid, that the hem. pro¬ 
prietor Wright move that the document be 
reed before bringing on hie motion. It 
might be brought into court for that pur¬ 
pose. 

Col. Stanhove hoped that a similar in* 
dulgence would be extended to him, and 
that bis returns might be ready in court 
to be referred to. 

Mr. Wigram mid, the gallant Colonel 
must be aware that there was a .great di*. 
tinction between the two motions: jpne 
was for tlie production of a document al¬ 
ready insistence, whilst the other called 
far a return of all the patronage of the 
directors, which might comprise most 
extensive details. 

Col. Stanhope mid he was sorry to hear 
that the directors’patronage was so exten¬ 
sive. jt 

Dr. Gilchrist gave‘upftce that be would 
move, at the next general court, for a 
return, setting forth the number of attend¬ 
ances of each director at Courts of Direc¬ 
tors during the last year, and also their 
icspectivc ages and abilities, on account 
of bodily health and mental capacity, to 
perform the duties of dicir responsible 
situations. (A laugh.) 

The Chairman thought the learned 
Doctor bad better seek for information 
from the gentlemen themselves, or their 
medical attendants, as to the condition of 
their minds And bodies. (Laughter.) 

Tiie court then adjourned at 4 o’clock. 

East-India House, March 21. 

A quarterly General Court of Proprie¬ 
tors of the East-India Stock was this day 
held, pursuant to the charter. 

ASSISTANT SURGEON AT CHATHAM. 

The minutes ef the last court having 
been read: — 

The Chairman stated, that die present 
court was made special for the purpos&>f 
submitting for confirmation the resolution 
of the general court of the 7th ult. approv¬ 
ing of the resolution of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors of the 10th of January last, appoint¬ 
ing an assistant in the medical department 
at the Company’s dep6t at Chatham, with a 
salary of £300 par annum, and an allow¬ 
ance qf £40 per annum for house rent. 

The resolution'was confirmed without 
observation. 

BOARDS IN 1N$IA. 

The CAa/rgjan.—There 01*6 a variety 
of notices of motions standing for to-day, 
and such as will necessarily occupy a great 
deal of the time and attention of the court. 
Chiefly with a view to general convenience, 
I would take the liberty to request Of 
gentlemen, in bringing forward those mo. 
done, that they will confine themselves to 
tbe respective subjects of such motioni 
{H4art), and give ns a prospect of getting 
through the business to-day.- The first 


notice given by an bon. proprietor 
(Capt. Max held) was, that at the -next 
general court, meaning the present, he 
would move-for papers relative to die 
existing usage, as to the mode pursued 
by some of die boards in India .in doing 
business, and tbe manner in which tbeir 
accounts, were audited. 

Capt. Mayfield said, be was perfectly 
prepared to proceed with bis motion; but 
St had' unfortunately happened tint his 
servant, in puttingothe* papers into his 
carriage, had forgotten some official docu¬ 
ments which were essentiarto tbe Object 
he had in View, and which he whbea to 
have in’ bis hand when ho addressed die - 
court: lie must, therefore, postpone his 
motion to the nexf’quafterly general court, 
or to any other'convenient opportunity. 

It was a matter of very great importtneb 
to ascertain how the accounts of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants in Iqdia were audited. 

'•THE-PRESS IN INDIA. 

The Chairman said, the next notice of 
motion had been given by Col. Staifbepe, 
and should now be read^ 

The following motion was then read by 
the proper officer*— 

“ That as the King of England’s most 
upright and learned. Chief justice. Sir 
Edward West, and Ins Majesty’s judges. 
Sir Ralpfr Rice and 'Sir Charles Cham¬ 
bers, have declared in open court at Bom¬ 
bay, that the licensing of the press in that 
settlement is unlawful jend inexpedient, 
and have therefore refused to register die 
Calcutta regulations; and as no censor 
existed during the rule of W. Hastings, 
I.ord Cornwallis, or Sir John Shore; ana 
as the Marquis of Hastings after having 
beat down the Mahrutta confederacy, din, 
on his triumphal entry into the metropolis, 
sacrifice the upstart monster, and set the 
public mind at liberty; and as Mr. Can¬ 
ning, when president of the Board of 
Control, prevetfted shackles from being 
again fastened on the press, and was 
thanked by this Court for his wise adminis¬ 
tration ; and as no legal restraints on 
writing, under either native or European 
Governments,' were ever, Jpll of late, 
enacted, except under the frightful inqui¬ 
sition at Goa; this Court doth implore the 
Court Ef Directors not to extend this base 
monopoly^ over the mind—rfbiscurse—to 
Bombay. By enthroning die licenser in 
that presidency, they would, make Great 
^Britain guilty of -die Inconsistency of de¬ 
priving 100,000,000"of her own subjects 
of a blessing which she bn* promoted In 
Portugal ana in South America.*' 

Col. L. Stanhope said, lid tqse once 
more to advocate tbe cause’of a free press, 
and of#the natives of British |bdia; and 
he called upon the court not to dtslumbur 
the Cpuittry .tjf Milton by placfam - 
100,000,000 of his fellow-subjects (exceed-. 
ing, In number, tbe population of ftaa&, 

Austria,- 
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Austria* • arid Ruaqjb) intttyr 'the moat 
Imtcful interdicts that ever cramped the 
human mind. III tile year 1813, Parlia¬ 
ment declared its determination “ to pro- 
mote the intellectual, moral, and religious 
improvement of the nativesof Hindoostatq” 
end he besought die Court of Directors not 
to abridge the wise decrees of the Legisla¬ 
ture, by the estahlishment'of a censorship. 
With respect to the history of the jpreSs in 
British India, lie could sum* it up in a 
few words. They fere aware that the 
Hindoos andChinese contended for the 
invention of% press; but it was first 
brought into use in India by the Portu¬ 
guese, who established some presses at 
. Goa. They there dHk> introduced that 
scourge of humlnityt the inquisition. 
That horrible engine vr'as brought into 
ftightful activity at Goa. Tavernier, 
speaking of its proceedings, said, “ silence 
was imposed on the press by the inquisi¬ 
tion ; and men who disobeyed |j£ decrees 
werj* flogged, or burned to the marrow, 
Or tortured to death,; nay, woise than 
that, they were deprived of human food, 
and some of them actually lived, on their 
own excrement.” And was it, then, 
from this school that the politicians anil 
govetnors-gencral of British India were 
to take their decrees! Was it for them 
to select the very 1 worst ''decide of the 
inquisition, that which established a cen¬ 
sorship over the press ? Under the native 
governments, generally speaking, no re¬ 
strictions were praced on writing. Every 
thing, however, depended on the charac¬ 
ter of the government of the reigning 
prince. If the prince were a bad and ty¬ 
rannical man, there was an absolute re¬ 
striction on writing; but if, on the other 
hand, he were what we would call a good 
despot, the freedom of writing was en¬ 
joyed, even to licentiousness. So noto¬ 
rious was this fact, as to cause the histo¬ 
rian of Hindoostan to make this observa¬ 
tion, “ however surprising It may appear 
(says he), it is certain, tliftt the philoso¬ 
phers of the East wrote with greater 
freedom concerning persons and things, 
than authors dared to do in the West.” 
No restriction was placed on writing until 
1798. Up to that time the press in India 
was on the sanflh footing with tbe|ras in 
England; with this exception, that tho 
ovcmor-general might take *away the 
sense of any individual, and prevent him 
from remaining In India; not the press 
license, but' the license under which his" 
residence was allowed. In all other re¬ 
spects the’preas was the same there as here. 
Mr. Hickey was. In the time of W&nen 
Hastings, tried andtoridemued for a libel; 
but be was afterwards forgiven by his 
prosecutor. Col. DuasseJ a gentleman 
who had since signalised ttmneu In Ame¬ 
rica, was banished by the Marquis Corn¬ 
wallis; and Dr. Maclean* another distin¬ 


guished individual vras sent away by the 
Marquis Wellesley. This led toa censor- 
dtip, which was never registered in the 
Supreme Court.. But, as (he Governor- 
general possessed the power to remove any 
individual, He exercised that newer to fix 
restraints on the press; and uius the cen- 
jpihip was established.. In 1818, the 
)Mtrqui|»pf Hastings abolished that censor¬ 
ship. The restrictions or regulations which 
the Marquis of Hastings imposed in lieu 
of&he censorship were never registered, 
Troy only operated through the Governor- 
general (without the concurrence of his 
council), in whose hands were placed the 
power of banishing any European he 
.might think fit; but it remained a dead 
letter during the whole of Lord Hastings' 
administration; the consequence was, that 
while the noble Marquis governed, the 
press was perfectly free. In that time 
seven newspapers were established; and 
Mr. Buckingham was brought into court, 
by the ordinary legal process, to answer 
for a libel on tlie six secretaries. TIuho 
individuals were perfectly right in bringing 
' their action, if they thought that they had 
been slandered. A different course was 
pursued under Mr. Adam’s administration, 
which followed. Mr. Buckingham was 
banished; and tlie licensing system was 
established, and tlie decree for that pur¬ 
pose i egistcred in the Supreme Court. Thus 
then the matter stood:—at Madras, the Mar¬ 
quis Wellesley’s censorship still prevailed; 
at Bombay, the press remained in tlie same 
state as that in which.|t existda during the 
administration of the Murquisof Hastings; 
that was to say, that, properly speaking, there 
were no precise restraints on tho press; 
while, at Calcutta, the licensing system 
svas adopted. The supreme court of 
justice at Bombay, complained of The 
Bombay Gazelle, for having miscolpured, 
garbled, and misrepresented die proceed- 
iitgfe of the court. It appeared that Mr. 
Warden, the chief secretary to die Govern¬ 
ment, was the proprietor of The Bombay 
•'•Gazette, though the nominal owner and 
editor was a Mir. Fair. , The Bombay 
Government was irritated at this, and 
they felt themselves obliged to send homo 
Mr. Fdir, on account of those miscoloured 
statements. Mr. Wardpn, himself a mem¬ 
ber of tbe Government, garbled the pro¬ 
ceedings of tbe Supreme,Court—and the 
Government selected Mr.* Fair, a man of 
.strew, as the ^Wapegfea^ — J sent him 
home. Subsequently, Sir West com¬ 
pelled die editora to register (heir names. 
This proceeding was much objected to by 
tbe Government of Bombay—hut was at 
last legally enforced; and be must do the 
Court of Directors the justice to say, that 
they acquiesced in tb*t measure. They 
went one step further, in taking which he 
questioned whether dwy were right. They 
prevented any servant of the. government 

' from 
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from wrlffng In any newspaper, or from 

S^WES £Vf o? Ciant, without »W pr^mtrfetions, such 

SS; JsonXioth j&OS 

of July 182^th« “p"®** nurwtfr that fan htflieved miwWef mights *SPri» to 
tice at Bombay mw called <”} * "*f . ^ia an a er the free, press system (such as 

tbeJtengalregulations. Tui* they tetuaeo > . j„i _{w r g j*\ than he must sesr. 

to do s and all the ^ r ^fj^P^ un ^ JjJt. eoiildfeel veq^ li^te rwpwt <*« . 

it to be unlawful ** uXstedding of such an7ud*&. He 

would here read to the. cou 'J?“ e f** Aoali how proceed to estate, as broadly* 
extracts from die opinions df tho J<dg*>» ifii, u tlwirlawyer* coaid 

on this subject. [Here the gallant colonel and “L^SjigL“St !£fo* *««. 

q r s t0d ^wIri?1l fr Rlcfand P ^rC S The ftntSSlmdht w^Tmust 

c££?3£ Vat-*» y^^iKSE-Msa 

n»p«t » Li« (ogXr. r - Not. i» »o«M uk, 

regulations,—-for which see the^^Mintic whe the«*l.o*e wfap used this argument 
Journal for February last, p. *m».j Jfc , ^ India haviiULlieen (fi 

™ V*"* of aU U»*dvitntages'*of%w^notiflp 

sible to speak »> terms stronger thuUpose p' t WMt o be favoured with lilffie 

SSHS* «* J? H ..» 

might now happen to “ * "' 
their opinions—and he ,—„ 

reply to any observation, they might mane. *■- -»^e woulST^d aV«* short, 
Here he had lawyers to oppose lawyers V > cjful p^gge frbm a peti- 

He should now proceed to consider nno- ^ j*hMeSZSr to convey to 

Mr. Wynn, and wfaich Was signed by the . 
celebrated namo of llammohun Roy, ami 
U$|ther native# J§ this passage die peti¬ 
tioners spoke, !n the most feeling terms, of 
the los, of the native governments, which, 
however, they had hoped would have been 
compensated by the establishment \of the 
h prws, the diffusion of dBucntfomawd tbo 
good purmjp ? Under a free irtsss,Rh of bwgBdnl institutions, 

as formerly existc^n Bengal, it was no- d prayed #iat those tapectationa 

cessary in tips first place to obtain a license, . be f u ifiUed. [The gallant colonel 
to enable ah individual to reside m India; S extract in which tbo peti- 

it was exceedingly difficult to procure under 

this, because the spmt of the Company s ^ Mahometan Government die Hindoos 
government was opposed to colonization. treate j ; n t j, c wme maimer as the 

Every one who ntteirfpted to proceed to Mu9MU , |nan# . They filled high offices in 
India, must well know how hard it was to ^ and weree „ tru sted wilhthe <»m- 
procure a license for that purpdsc. I&tbe o j. nrmlff They suffered no din- 

second place, if tlife individual mtcndifto • degradations on account of their 

set up'a newspaper, he must possess very J* ^ ^ getne of them 

considerable capital; for that purpose, six^ g, q( rcnt3 an d other favours 

eight, or ten tbousaniLpoumls were re* ^".j e ®J VCS 0 f learning and talent were 
quisite. In die tlurd place, they must li , , . g :, uat } onft 0 f honour and emolu- 

aware, that the editor of an opposition gjjJ '"^Tpnder tffl British rule, 
journal ^ras frowned on by the Govern. nat ives bad entirely lmrt tbeir political 
meat j imd therefore where cve.y thing * h «. from 
was pewardedby patronage, he could not Jjgg^uSda siWaS-Cdther civil 
expect to obtain any situation of emolu- thetfwnSSt they were 

menu* Fourthly, the editor was subject to freed 

all the laws, w^ ««P«>t;to the press. that more than recompensed, 
were in to 


nviction, be-banished, rights which they had MqufaA 


after a aecrn^ .conviction be,bam«hed, ^ ^ £d 

under die provision* of the six acts. And it «ie jgm . t ,q^A im lw 

^V.-* time, be under the British sway were »u» TO *w“ 


tlicr subject, o He begged to call their 
attention to the restraints that were imposed 
upon the pfress, previously to the establish- 
raent of did censorship or of the licensing 
system in India; and he would ask ot 
them all, ns honourable men and Eiiglro# 
men, to say, whether those restraints wc-Te 
not.amply sufficient for every wise and 


unaer uhs uivriwwi* v**»s ^ ----- 

fiftlily, hi* Ucetoe might, at "any time, bq 
withdrawn, by a sort of atar-chsodJerprO., 
cecding; which, however, did Dd'ifes#'^ 
the e ^rantages ffiat wero allowed In Jfa, 
Stsr-ehamb^, Where a bnm w* a y<fm »; 
hb defence, In India ndttfal wM^tod^ 


under the Br.U.h gway.wcre suffiered toi» 
unceremoniously in^ed^ 
of education were clfadtad-*—if, WTOry tmug 
fhat tended to. inspiimau bon*# ambition 

tsStt& jgjSSS tS^ 

.wider tin I ritirit. Oftutitotiini wero dn* 
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hero complained of, he begged leave 
to point out others under which < the 
natives of Indin suffered. The British 
government had beaten down the Indian 
ariatocracy. There was now no aristo¬ 
cracy in the country. Their's was a 
levelling system—a jacobin system. Tiiey 
|ttd removed the aristocracy—-and they 
had heavily taxed the land. What 
was the feeiing of political economists 
with respect to the produce of the soils' 
They said that one-third should go to the 
landlord, ontethird to the expense of cul¬ 
tivation, apdfWie-third to the cultivators • 
hut he knew, from the best autf^rity; that 
the system of the Company was that of ( 
taking, whenever they could take it, one- * 
half of the produce of the soil. Next he 
must complain of the State of religious 
itkrlatry that prevailed under the British 
Government, and which could only be 
broken in on by tbe efforts of the press ; 
by no other means_£duld it be greeted. 
As it had beaten down European super¬ 
stition, why should it mot overturn Indian 


things. Sir H. Stracbey spoke in the 
raostdecided terms of the degraded state 
of morals observable amongst tbe natives 
—•which in his (Col- Stanhope's} opinion, 
was a disgrace .to their governors. He 
must also compUdn, with M. Sismondi, 
of the native children being totally on- 
educated, except so far as they were in¬ 
structed .in the absurd fables of their gods. 
-Again, diaestitei were deprived. of the 
power of pmtioning; a right which, he 
wO'uldsiiew, had been exercised to the great¬ 
est extent under all good native govern¬ 
ments. If a petition were given tnthe Go¬ 
vernor-general, be handed It to bis aide-de- 
camp ; and by liim it was thrown amongst 
mass of papers, and never examined; or 
if it were examined, it was sent to the party 
accused; and, of course, though .he might 
be tljajnost guilty man in the world, he 
madc'<mtnself out as one of the uios^ inno¬ 
cent of God’s creatures. He contended 
that learning was not patronised—and 
tfyp.no means of education were afforded. 
He wished to know whether Mr. Stuart 


idolatry ? an idolatry so gross, .that the * (a director) was present; he hoped he 

_t_ *_1 * nr, AnA /»«/, _ C _1 ^_ I____ I .. _ _^ _- .1 _ 


people believed in 30,000,(XX) of godi 
wliose worship was a&ompunicd by all 
sorts of sacrifices —the sacrifice of<fliildrcti 
—of sick men at the Ganges—-and die 
burning of widows. women, oriSm 

average calculation, were said to be des¬ 
troyed in that inanucr every day in the 
year. These scenes were kept up, id (host, 
as it would appear, to cause the Company’s 
government to he despised all over the 
world. He should next call their attention 
to the state of the luwft and on this sub¬ 
ject he could not do hcltci than to lead to 
them the opinion of Sir T. Munro, the 
governor of Bombay, who complained of 
“ the dilator!ness and expense" attending 
legal proceedings in India. Sir Thos, 
observed, that “ the great body of ryots, 
who were most exposed to wrong, must 
suffer ill silence, because, in coiiaequcnce 
of the expense, they could not obtain re¬ 
dress; thodgh formerly that object was 
easily effected, under the ancient law. It 


was—because he was about to read a 
passage fiom a report made by that gen¬ 
tleman, in support of his argument. 

The Chav man .—“ Mr. Stunt lias had 
the misfortune to suffer a domestic cala¬ 
mity—and is, therefore, absent.’* 

^Col. L. Stanhope said, he was very sorry 
fdr it, because he was a good man, and he 
respected him tbe more on account of tlto 
manner in which lie stated hitaapinion in 
the report. At the titpe he made it, he 
was judge of the court of Sudder Adawlut. 
lie observed, that die syfterri&*vtas calcu¬ 
lated “to exclude the natives froth every 
thing that could excite an dionest ambi¬ 
tion, or that stimulated men to cultivate 
their faculties. They might^cumulate 
wealtli—they might heap upieties—but 
tliev,were debarred from aspiring; to bonour- 
abfyfeftistinction. Such a system has no root 
in the native soil of the community." Mill 
could not have spoken more truly or more 
atrouglv. Wliat did Sir J. Malcolm say ? 


is only under a code, framed expressly for Why, he told them that the people were at 


their benefit, that they are excluded from 
justice." This was the statement of Sir. T. 
Munro. Mill could not have written any 
tiling more biting or more powerfulps'hcn 
censuring the misrule of the government. 
Ho farther statied, that the arrear of. 


all times ready to rise up and cut the 
throats of their white tyrants. Now, if 
such a system as this were nofr calculated 
to bring the English Government into 
contempt amongst the natives of India, 
there must be something quite peculiar in 


causes on tbe 1st of July 1807, amounted, the composition .of their uncteCstandings ; 
to the' enormous number of l,012,406f.’ $and certainly very unlive fnt&kunposition 
Was any thia£wer heard of half so bor- of our ow^ It was said, tfiaf a fVee prefe 
rihle? Such .was the attention paid to the ..-was incompatible with despotism. If they 

M mnrfll ImnnwAmonl 1 * rsf fha naltune aeeaetnJ U_- ___. 


_ : moral improvement" of the natives, that 
it was scarcely (feasible tpbelieve a word 
they said* If a trial took place, twenty 
witnesses would be hrrayed^oa ones, aide, 
and tweuty on the other, all equally 1 die* 
«gvdl«tt of the obligation # 

Surely the press might be' effective!v used 
in coaming to deplorable. » state of 


asserted that k was incompatible with a 
bad^ddSpotism, he Would Agree' in that 
proposition. But he must contend that it 
was not incompatible with that good sya- 
tenifef despotism, which -alone his oppo-- 
nents would date to advocate; and they 
should have proofs of this feet. Ahoy 
tilings were said to he inconsistent wife 

despotism; 
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despotism ; but (be incorrectness of the be would ask, any restrictions on til* 
opinion was diteowed on examination, press, in their slave islands ? Nothing of 
Under some despotic governments, there the sort. Even in Hindoostan it was no. 
was, in Act, in particular instances, a torioUs that, under good governments, no 
greater degree of equality than was restraints of this kind were imposed on 
to be found under governments of a more writing. So free were those who wrote 
liberal character. Thus, the law of pri. in their strictures, that the monarqhs of 
mogeniture, which created so great a dis- Asia were said to liave feared the pen of 
tinction amongst individuals, did pot pie- Abul Hasim more than the sword of the 
vail over Asia; and no piefe thing as mighty Akbar. Hume, that distinguished 
hereditary nobility was allotiVain Turkey, philosopher, observed, that " the liberty of 
though it was acknowledged in one Of the the press was accompanied with so many 
freest countries in the world—England, advantages and so few disadvantages, that 
Then the power of petitioning (one of the it might be allowed in every country except 
dearest rights of Englishmen) was carried, eccleMasdeta countries." This exception, 
under a good government in HindooHtan, .however, did dot hold; for it did prevail 
to a far greater extent than it existed in in this, which was an ecclesiastical country, 
this country. They would find that the Now, Whom did they suppose he would 
emperor Akbar was in the habit of sitting next quote? He was determined to set, bis 
twice every day in his court, for the pur- opponents down, and he would quote Jo%h 
pose of receiving the petitions of the peo- Bull. — (A laugh ) — The (London) John 
pie. The lowest native, the lowest pariah, Bull, of the 13th of January, 1822, con- 
was allowed to present his petition to the tained tbi following apparent paradox 
Emperor. But the matter did not cad *' We have"no hesitation in affirming, that 
there: he examined those petitions, aria an unshackled press is more consistent with 
decided on them. Now, the right of peti- * a despotic government than with one 
tion in this country was only valuable from founded on the mast popular principle*, 
the publicity which attended it through In the former, the meanB of quelling dis- 
tlie instrumentality of the press. There content and silencing the murmurs of 
would be “no use in sending those cart- the ^people are ready prepared and always 
loads of petitions to the House of Com- at fond, and power)* strong to withstand 
mons (where they could not be examined), the operation of popular opinion. In the 
but for die publicity given to them, ft latter, # there are laws alone tb keep it 
was that Which rendered them formidable, down; and public opinion, paramount to 
Then, with respect to education, was it all laws, is .not only influenced by, but 
always negfocted under a despotic go- receives its tone and direction from, the 
vemment? itwas oneof the great j in- public press. ’’—(Hear /) Again, in 
• ciples of liberty, that the people should be Italy, under the Inquisition the liberty 
educated; and they had, in this country, of the press, nay, even its licentiousness, 
their systems of Bell and Lancaster. But had prevailed. Were not Pagiani and 
those systems bad come from Madras, as Mnchiavclli, and Boccacio, and Padre 
be could prove to them, only he did not Surpi, in the habit of publishing strong 
wish to take up their time. And he could observations on law, government, rtli- 
inform themfef another fact, which was no- gion, and indeed every thing that 
torious in history, namely, that the whojc was connected with the interests of die 
population of China could read and write, community ? He should now address 
But it was argued that free discussion was himself to the dangers which, it was sp- 
inconsistent with despotism. Why, did not prehended, would be generated by a free 
freedom of writing prevati under the Bo-" 4 press. One of the strong hold#of those 
man despotism ? Did not Tacitus, tak- who opposed a free press consisted in this 
ing advantage of that mild despotism, speculative danger. Why, the very same 
write freely; at a time, too, when one- idea formerly prevailed in England, as 
half of the Rdman people were said to Mr. Hume informed them t nod Lord 
be slaves? Thin, had they not beard a Stanhopl, in his “Burhit ofjwaetDefend- 
great deal abd*NLone Frederick the Great erf," stated, that at one period' it Was de- 
of Prussia ? Were not Voltaire, and all tarmined “ that all political works should 
the great witx jof that day, publishing fo examined by the secretary of state, and 
under the nbtab£ despotism at Berlin* 'foot’ other books, such as books on pbilo- 
works which tfojr dared not publish, at m0f, mathematics, novels, romances, and 
Paris ? They did not, like Montesquieu lov* books,'' (he hoped they would pre- 
end others, 1 bring out their works in . serve their gravity, for he was now coming 
Holland or Geneva; no, they mtntialt- to an awful sound) “ should be (Httinra 
ad at Berlin under a pure despotism. It by the Archbishop of Canterbur^—(A 
might he proper to state, that free pels* tough.) Examining krve books was indeed 
ciples were to be found in the journals m a strange employment.for an archbishop. 
Berlin at that day; and he could mention Eveh to late as the reigdpfGeo. XL, such 
many .anecdotes to shew that were the evils expedled to flow from foe 

was frienilyto fret discussion. Wat there, press, that the idea Of establishing a gent- 
Amtic /merit. VouXXIIL No. 136. 4 E ral 
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ral censorship was entertained, The at¬ 
tempt was, however, foiled by Thomson 
the poet, who published his Arenjmgeiica ; 
and Lend Chesterfield, who strenuously 
opposed the bill introduced for the pur¬ 
pose of placing the theatre under the rur- 
Millance of government. . Lord Chester- 
leldj after pointing out the ill effect winch 
such a bill must have on Ae interests of 
the stage, “ the only place where cour¬ 
tiers could be attacked and satirized,” ob¬ 
served, “ that the measure would, in his 
opinion, interfere with the liberty of the 
press, whigh would be a long stride to¬ 
wards die destruction of liberty itself.” 
And here he would observe, that Lord 
Chesterfield dhl not excel the dandies of 
the present day in good breeding, more 
than he surpassed die statesmen of the 
present time in patriotism. In North 
America the press had been considered so 
dangerous, that a considerable time elapsed 
after the people had gained their indepen¬ 
dence before they established the liberty of 
die press. Ever since the Revolution the 
press had been at liberty, keeping within 
the bounds of law, to publish what it 
pleased. Still the government of England 
had not been brought into hatred and con¬ 
tempt. There had been no risings, no 
mutinies, no horrihle regicides in this 
country. No—-the press remained free, 
and the constitution of the country was 
invigorated; whilst surrounding nations, 
which did not enjoy that blessing, were 
agitated by political commotions. "Aye,” 
replied gentlemen, ” but distant colonies, 
you know, may demand another system." 
In answer to diat, let them look to the 
dangers that surrounded the administra¬ 
tion of Mr. W. Hastings. He was en¬ 
compassed by enemies. He was at one 
time obliged to seek his personal safety in 
die fortress of Cbunar; tlpra were four 
months* pay due to his soldiers; he was 
attacked, out-voted, and accused of bri¬ 
bery by his council—nay, he was absolutely 
deposed by bis council; he had, to use a 
familiar phrase, an ink-stand shyed at his 
head $ he was called out and shot at by one 
of his colleagues ;—while in England, 
Burke, Fox and Sheridan were blazing 
%th the wrongs of India, and describing 
Ins injustice, his extortion, and his open- 
nets to bribery. These accusations were 
published here, and diey were re-pubUsbed 
in the papers of die presidencies. Thus, 
by the means of the English and Indian 
newspapers, they were spread all over the 
country. He could prove this by the state¬ 
ment of Mr. Dowdesweil, one of tiieir 
most distinguished servants; a gentleman 
whoKhd sat in council with Mr. Edraon- 
stone and Mr. Hastings. He stated, that 
the licentiousness of *ke press in the time 
of Warren Hastings wes excessive; and 
he alluded to the prosecution of Mr. 
Hickey, Now, if ever there were dange¬ 


rous times in India, those were the (imrs of 
Warren Huttings, But the press was free, 
and no evil whatsoever arose from that 
freedom, though the government and the 
country were greatly agitated. Ha would 
next shew that alf die evils wbich afflicted 
India had occurred under the censorship. 
He begged of them to look to the reign of 
Sir G. Barlow, a gentleman famous for 
his clerkship, and for his attention to paltry 
economy in the army. What had his con¬ 
duct effected? why it drove the army into 
a state of rebellion. Mutiny was the con¬ 
sequence of this censorship—mutiny aris¬ 
ing entirely from Ignorance of the cause of 
irritation. Lord Minto was a man of too 
elevated a mind to put the censorship in 
force; but Mr. Adam, who bad been edu¬ 
cated in Sir G, Barlow’* principles, who 
had not been in die country, and who did 
not umlei^and the feelings or habits of 
the people (for it was a matter of lioast 
with these bashaws that they never sow a 
native),—he put the censorship in force, 
tktod banished Mr. Buckingham ; the only 
act he believed by »hich that bashaw was 
distinguished. He should next advert to 
Lord Amherst, whose reign had been most 
disastrous. Let the Court recollect the 
mutiny at Barrack pore, and the war in the 
swamps of Arracan, which, as he could 
prove, had added 20,000,000 sterling to 
the national debt of England. Let them 
recollect the delays in the capture'of Bhurt- 
pore, and the gross inconsistency of affect¬ 
ing to promote education, whilst he waS 
doing alt he could to put down the press. 
Why, if they wished to put down the • 
press, did they not know that it must be 
effected by ignorance, not by intelligence ? 
Those who wanted an unmitigated des¬ 
potism, never could desire the extension of 
education. He feared, however, that 
though the natives might learn sufficient 
to enable them to worship their multifa¬ 
rious and multiform gods, they would ne¬ 
ver he allowed that for which he was con¬ 
tending, liberal education. All the dan¬ 
gers that were anticipated under the free 
press system, had actually prevailed under 
the operation of the censorship, and the 
government under that censorship was 
brought into hatred and contempt; whereas 
die operation of a free press was to remove 
all that hatred and contempt. The next 
argument was founded on the licentious¬ 
ness of a free press. This Was a most 
harknied objection. In fact, the object of 
a free press Was to put down licentiousness, 
not to support it. What were the miniate, 
rial and opposition journals constantly 
doing? Why diey were occupied in de¬ 
fending themselves, and accusing their op¬ 
ponents of licentiousness; and the mult 
was, that this continual inquiry and ani¬ 
madversion prevented the government 
from being brought into hatred and con¬ 
tempt) while ft enlightened the minds of 

the 
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Let them look el the Me* 
dme prate, under the censorship t nothing 
could be more licentious. When he 'was 
there, one of their servant* allowed a pa¬ 
ragraph to appear in hit paper accusing 
the Marquis of Heatings of two murders. 
The paragraph asserted, that the noble 
Marquis had sent two of his relations out 
to the West-Indies for the purpose of 
getting rid of them. This-atrocious charge 
was made under the censorship. Again, 
let them torn tlieir eyes to Calcutta i the 
utmost licentiousness prevailed under the 
censorship system there; and he believed 
that Dr. Bryce, the Presbyterian clergy¬ 
man, bad been coqyicted of a libel on 
Mr. Buckingham. Nfext, let them look 
to Bombay. There the government wish¬ 
ed to control the press us they did in the 
other presidencies, l>ut they had failed. 
In consequence of false colourings of the 
proceeding* in the supreme court having 
appeared, of which the judges made 
iieavy complaints, tiie government exerted 
tiie power which was vested in their hands, 
and sent home the nominal editor. Pos¬ 
sessing such a power, where was the ne¬ 
cessity for a censorship ? If they looked 
to tiiose countiies where the press was 
under a censorship, they would find that 
every one of them had been revolution¬ 
ized ; while, on the other hand, not one of 
tiiose in which the press was free had been 
so convulsed. Let them turn to France, 
South America, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Russia, Turkey, Java, and even Goa, and 
they would find that every one of them 
hod been revolutionized ; while England, 
America, and Switzerland were tiie only 
countries that iiad withstood these political 
shocks. The hurricane lmd indeed as- 
sailed them on all sides, but they hud 
weathered it. Then, if they turned to 
Persia, Turkey, or Hindoostan, they 
would see those countries exposed to con¬ 
stant danger. Every page of history shew¬ 
ed that this was the case, and especially* 
tiie case of Persia. What was tip reason 
of this ? It simply was, that under a had 
despotism, where freedom of opinion was 
proscribed, revolt wss the only constitu¬ 
tional means of redress. He should now 
conclude by reading a short extract from 
a work, written by one of the greatest his¬ 
torians and greatest philanthropists of the 
day, M. S smondi. He observed, that 
England had been promoting the liberty 
of every part of the world, excepting only 
her own colonies and dominions; and he 
went on to say, that “ lie knew of none 
of the acts of toe British Ministers that 
gained them so much just popularity as 
those treaties which they had concluded 
with-the South American States; but the 
advantages which they had secured for 
British subjects in Peru and Mexico^ they 
refused to them in Hiodooatan. The 
Englishman, who could not be sentaway 


from Mexico, or toe Bio de U Plata, un¬ 
less by due course of law, might b* .ba¬ 
nished from Madras or Calcutta wfthaut 
any legal process/’ There ware many 
other admirable passage* w this work, but 
be would not take up too'time of the 
court bjr reading them, as ha had made so 
long a speech; at,the tame time be mast 
say, that itPWould hqve been very difficult 
far him to compress his arguments into a 
■mailer compass. (Hear, hew!) 

The motion was then read* 

Capt, Mayfield said he rose tfi second 
the motion. Not having hia papers in 
court^ he was not prepared to go so fully 
into tiie question as he would otherwise 
have done; but still be thought the ques¬ 
tion was of v too much importance to be 
passed over in silence. His plan always 
had keen to require toe production of evi¬ 
dence when a point was disputed; be¬ 
cause he would at any time rather have 
plain facts than ingenious arguments; and 
if his papers were here, he certainly would 
have advanced evidence to support bis view 
of the case. He had heard the arguments 
which had taken place with respect to tin's 
question, on both sides of toe court: and 
be was not of course unaware of the ob¬ 
jections started tiy the directors, as well as 
of those advanced by gentlemen before the 
bar. Great inconvenience, be believed, 
bad accrued to toe government from the 
■state of tiie press, in India, when ho left 
it; but it was an inconvenience of its own 
manufacturing. The government created 
tbat inconvenience by identifying itself 
w ith the press." Instead of standing aloof, 
and taking no share jh tiie quarrels of tiie 
press, as was the case in this country, it 
became a pally. Some of their officers 
were connected with newspapers, and wrote 
In them. In the course of this party con¬ 
flict, individuals on both sides were per¬ 
sonally attacked. The system let loose 
the worst pastions of the human heart, 
and lie .believed had been the means of 
ruining the fortittie and blighting toe 
prospect of several gentlemen. Innocent 
individuals had been suspected of writing 
some df these obnoxious articles; and, 
when once suspected, they were deemed 
ineligiblado hold situations. For hisown 
part, he took in the Calcutta Journal dur¬ 
ing toe whole time be was in India, and 
that he believed Was an offence. Many 
persons did not dare to read, that publica¬ 
tion openly, much Ins to subscribe to it. 
Now, when a great government con¬ 
descended to make itself a party against 
an individual, whether Mr. Buckingham 
Dr any one else, it tended t or pro¬ 
duce a very different result ftfien ‘that 
which the stronger party might ham con¬ 
templated. Though, perhaps, he might 
not approve of evny thing that had ap¬ 
pealed in The Calcutta Journal, atilt he 
thought that from the tuuewhcn tfmJfar- 
4 E 2 quiz 
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quia of Halting* removed the restriction*, 
until government became a party against 
the paper, much benefit accrued _ to the 
public from the manner in which the 
pages of that journal were conducted. He 
believed that every literary man who heard 
him would say, that it contained not only 
valuable information, but the ablest ori¬ 
ginal articles that were to be frond in any 
daily journal in India. It liod been said, 
that so far as the imparting useful infor¬ 
mation to government was concerned, 
newspapers were not necessary in India, 
the government, it was asserted, vjanted 
no such assistance on any occasion. To 
that position^he should give a decided de¬ 
nial. He thought that government might, 
from time to time, procure a great deal 
of useful information, if a less restricted 
system of publication were allowed. Of 
this truth he could himself adduce more 
than one instance. During the adminis¬ 
tration of the Marquis of Hastings, when 
the expedition was fitting out for the lied 
Sen, directions were given to the marine 
force to seize on an island at the entrance 
of that sea, for the purpose of preventing 
tlie pirates from coming out, if they were 
within it, or of re-entering it should they 
happen^to be absent. Now, if govern¬ 
ment had possessed that information 
which he, even when a midshipman, 
could have given, it never would have 
issued such orders. lt»was, indeed, ex¬ 
traordinary that government should have 
been ignorant of the situation of this is¬ 
land. The passage on one side of it was 
fifteen miles wide, that on die other only 
two miles and a half. In consequence of 
these orders this island was tuken posses¬ 
sion of, and a road cut thXiugh it; but, 
when all this wad'done, it was found that 
it did not command the passage. It was 
a barren rock, w ithout any sort of accom¬ 
modation for troops—not even water. The 
government was put to tl|p expense of hav¬ 
ing that necessary article conveyed from 
the Arab shore; and it was kept in a tank 
cut out of the solid rock. Now, bad there 
been Biropen press, through which infor¬ 
mation might have been promulgated, a 
large sbm of money would have been 
saved on this occasion j* troops certainly 
would not have been sent to this place at 
an enormous expense. ’1 his circumstance 
he adduced to shew the ignorance in which 
the government was placed Jn consequence 
of the absence of that means, namely, an 
open presa, from which much u<formation 
might lie derived. In the year 1819, he 
himself received orders from the marine 
board at Calcutta, dinned by all the rom- 
misBoncrs in council, directing him to 
proceed to the Straits of Sunda, to look 
out for a rock supposed to be there. Now 
the rock in question happened to be an is- 
laiH of considerable extent and elevation, 
and wH to be found in every old Dutch 


chart. A copy of his instructions wamfor- 
warded to the Netherlands governor-gene¬ 
ral at Batavia, to inform him of the object 
which he (Capt. Maxfield) had in view, 
lest he should imagine that be had entered 
those) aeas for the purpose of fanning the 
embers, of sedition in the Dutch settle¬ 
ments. Hie Govenor-general, however, 
could not belieye that he had been sent 
out on a wild-goose chase, in search of a 
rock that did not exist, and supposed that 
he really was employed to act as a spy. 
The very orders which he had received 
confirmed this suspicion, and the salute he 
fired was not answered by the Dutch. He 
afterwards understood, from English gen¬ 
tlemen, that he was considered neither 
more nor less than a spy. Now he con¬ 
tended, that if the government had known 
whether this was an island or a sunken 
rock, they V%)ld have avoided so unplea¬ 
sant an occurrence. The Indian govern¬ 
ment, so far from placing itself in oppo¬ 
sition to an individual, should rather have 
encouraged him, if they found his labours 
useful. It might be that Mr. Bucking¬ 
ham had made himself obnoxious to those 
who were in authority ; but even so, it 
was worse than weakness to enter into a 
contest with him. It was giving him con¬ 
sequence, and, at the same time, lower¬ 
ing themselves in the public estimation; 
to set themselves in array against an indi¬ 
vidual, and to endeavour to ruin Ills pa¬ 
per, was the most impolitic, as well as 
the most degrading conduct that could lie 
imagined. To shew to what an extent 
this feeling was carried, he begged leave 
to state a single fact Captain Ross, tlie 
Company’s surveyor-general, who arriv¬ 
ed in India just before lie (Captain Max- 
field) came away, learned on his arrival 
that a ship had been nearly lost on a rock 
in the Red Sea. That gentleman expressed 
to him his surprise that any ignorance 
should exist witii respect to this rock, 
a since it had been officially noticed by him, 
and lie nipposcd publicity had been given 
to his description of its situation. He 
(Captain Maxfield) said, it was very pos¬ 
sible that Captain Ross might have sent 
bis communication to the official quarter, 
but that that was insufficient for his pur¬ 
pose; and be added, that it would be 
better to give publicity to it through the 
Calcutta papers, by which means it wes 
likely to fall into the bands of navigators, 
who would avoid the danger in fiiture. 
Hue appeared to him, and be spoke roost 
sincerely, to be the best mode that could 
be adopted. In consequence, Capt. Rosa 
Bent to Mr. Buckingham, requesting diet 
he would give publicity to bis commu¬ 
nication in The Calcutta Journal, which 
request was complied with. And why did 
he select Mr. Buckingham’s paper ? Be¬ 
cause it bad ten times the circulation at 
any other journal in India. Shortly after 

the 
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the communication appeared in The Cat- 
cutta Journal, Captain Rom received a 
menage from the chief secretary to go¬ 
vernment, who expressed to him the 
extreme displeasure of the government at 
his having inserted the article in Mr. 
IjuckinglianTs journal. Good Chid! 
were communications of this nature to be 
confined to papers that had np circulation, 
and to be kept out of those through which 
publicity was sure to be effected ? Cnpt. 
Ross, in consequence of this transaction, 
found it necessary to apologise to the 
government. Now he left the court to 
judge whether this was dignified conduct? 
Was it likely that an officer, who had 
laboured hard in the Company’s service 
for years, could have dredint of giving 
ofTc.ice by so trifling a proceeding ? He 
could have had no feelings of Uie kind; 
and, in his opinion, the proceefjfng on this 
occasion was unjust, undignified, and un¬ 
called-for. Capt. Ross apologized for 
what he had done; but still he felt that he 
had placed himself inconsiderable jeopardy 
by inserting the notice in that particular 
paper. This was a good anecdote to shew 
the tnood and temper in w hicli the govern¬ 
ment were acting towards the press in 
Calcutta. Hie gallant Capt. here referred 
to the existence of a fortification, mount¬ 
ing 100 pieces of artillery (in the posses¬ 
sion of a foreign power), which was within 
sound of the Company’s own guns, and 
of which lie believed the government knew 
very little. [We could not cateh the name 
of the place alluded to, nor what part of 
the Company’s territories it adjoined.] The 
government might, however, have had the 
means of acquiring information on this 
point, if permission had been given to 
make communications on such subjects in 
tiie public papers. Many explanations, 
and perhaps exposures, would, he felt 
assured, be made by individuals, if there 
were less restraint on the Indian press. In 
his opinion, the bc.t of men, possessing 
power, were apt to exercise it tootiftcn, 
and to abuse it. Now the best possible check 
to that evil was, to let the individual know, 
that tiie manner in which he exercised the 
power with which lie was invested was 
likely to lie made public, and that the im¬ 
proper exercise of if, when known, would 
certainly be corrected ; that alone was a 
sufficient reason for restraining the press 
as little as possible. This would appear 
the more necessary, when they considered 
what very young men were appointed 
judges and raised to other high and im¬ 
portant situations In. saying this be 
meant not to cast a reflection on those 
individuals; they were, he believed, very 
honourable men, and no person could 
respect them more than he did—no person 
tbougbt more highly of their abilities 
But, when ho recollected the distance 
theywere removed from the seat of govern¬ 


ment, when he considered that they were 
surrounded by crafty nativeofficers, and that 
they had to administer justice to little short 
of 100,000,000 of persons toq, much pub¬ 
licity could not, in his opinion, be given 
to the proceedings of the courts over which 
they presided.— (Hear, hear /) He thought 
it was a misdeed delicacy, in either the 
Court of Dimtors or Proprietors, or in 
the Company at large, to feel any concern 
for individuals be their rank wliBt it 
might, when any impropriety of conduct 
in their official situations deserved public 
notice. Abuses ought to be exposed 
wherever they were, and this would be 
most effectually done by the vigilance of 
the press. It would, perhaps he argued, 
that there might be secrets in the revenue 
department which it vrotild not be desira- 
1 ble to let out. He, however, was of opi¬ 
nion, that there were circumstances in that 
department which should be laid open; 
and, though the press was muzzled, he 
W'ould bring them into that court. He 
meant to do so from the purest motive— 
that of remedying tiie evil; and he believed 
that he should have the aid of the Chair¬ 
man, and that of many honourable pro¬ 
prietors, when he introduced the subject. 
He could not, however, for want of docu¬ 
ments, take up that question at<prcscnt; 
and tlie^saTae objection would apply to his 
giving an unfinished lecture on the state 
of die police. Thisswas a subject of great 
^magnitude, and there were great diffi¬ 
culties attending it. To remove all Ule 
evils connected with it would l>e a work of 
very considerable Iqjrour j but, at the same 
time, a work of such*moment, that he 
thought no time pught to* be lost In effect¬ 
ing it. Gentlemen might .say, that if the 
press in India were unfettered, it might 
perhaps debate on the utility of the Com¬ 
pany itself. But this would be doqe by 
the press in this country ; and those stric¬ 
tures would go out to India. If tlien 
they prevented observations of this kind 
from being ma^e in that country, it was 
only destroying a small portion of those 
powerful engines, whilst ffiey left 1,000 
of them, over which they could not have 
any control, unmuzzled. Under die pre¬ 
sent system, 'lie must say, that the abomi¬ 
nable system of idolatry at Juggernauth 
was not repressed but encouraged ; he 
could prove that it was nurtured and fos¬ 
tered by the Company; thrtfugh their 
meads the idol was clothed in brocade 
and broadcloth.— (Hear!) He wished, 
in his heart, that if they could not put 
down, they at least had no hand in prop*, 
gating such a aysti m of idolatry; and be 
was sure that it would die a natural death 
but for the fostering care of the Company. 
An hen. proprietor inquired whether the 
Company derived any revenue from it. 
He believed that they derived from it 
about 10,000 pet annum ; but, at‘ the 
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ume ume, they lo*t in human life about 
£30,000 per annum. It might be said 
that the Mahometan government allowed 
the same tiling; but even if this were 
admitted, it must also be admitted that 
they sent out no pilgrim-hunters; whilst 
the Company had several hundred of per¬ 
sons, who spread thejnsclves over the coun¬ 
try to bring the pilgrims ft the shrine of 
the idol. On a future day he mcaut to 
notice this subject more particularly, and 
to bring the temple forth in all its defor¬ 
mity. Another argument of the oppo¬ 
nents of the press was, that it would 
excite discontent, and, in fact, carry 
rebellion from one end of the country to 
the other. Now assuming that the diffu¬ 
sion of intelligence would have a baneful 
effect, this assertion rested on the suppo¬ 
sition that all their native subjects read the 
newspapers; now the fact was, that a 
very few, not a ten-thousandth part of 
them did so: besides, most of them owed 
every tiling they hud to government, and 
their wish was to stand well in the esti¬ 
mation of their rulers. In his opinion, 
the diffusion of knowledge amongst the 
natives would be productive of much ad¬ 
vantage. He recollected a case which 
directly proved this point. It occurred in 
conversing with an intelligent native, on 
the occasion of an European (laving been, 
from want of evidence, or some technical 
flaw in the indictment, acquitted of a 
capital offence; there was, however, no, 
moral doubt of his guilt. He (Cap! Max- 
field) wished to impress on the mind of 
the native, that justice, strictly speaking, 
had been done; apd that if the European 
had been convicted of killing a native he 
would have been hanged. To this he 
replied, “ Surely no; they never will 
haug a European for killing a native.” 
Now, he thought that if there had been 
a more general access to newspapers, the 
native could npt have entertained so erro¬ 
neous an opinion. lie conceived that 
the disturbances which hud occurred at 
Benares and at Barrackpore might have 
been avoided ^ the press had been a little 
less restricted. The commotion at Be¬ 
nares was very near placing their govern, 
ment in a most awkward situation. The 
gallantry of a corps of about 200 men 
saved their empire from a great convulsion, 
at least, if not from utter ruin. But how 
much better would it be if government, 
through tbe medium of the press, were 
made acquainted with the existence of 
dislike arid ill-feeling, and tbe circum. 
.stances out of which it arose. When 
.individuals misconducted themselves in 
their situations, was it not a ‘principle of 
sound policy that their conduct should be 
Iqwwn; and yet bow could government, 
tri many instances, ascertain the fact ex¬ 
cept by means of the public papers? He 
t|MMght that tbe Marquis of Hastings him¬ 


self was much-benefited by those publica¬ 
tions. In ope instance, the Calcutta Jour¬ 
nal exposed tbe pluralities held by a 
genttemafi, who bad undertaken to per¬ 
form duties the labours of which were 
more than any human being could«undergo. 
This was a service which the press alone 
could execute. He would ask, was not*a 
matter like this a fair subject for comment? 
No remark had been made on the govern¬ 
ment ; but a just intimation was given of 
the existence of the fact. He would now 
adduce another reason why the freedom 
of the press (to a certain extent) would be 
useful. They must be aware that an 
immense number of English gentlemen 
went out to India ns free-mariners—they 
went into therintcrior of the country, and 
some of them he believed did a good deal 
” of mischief. He certainly was not about 
to advocate tbe system of colonization; 
because, in liis opinion, their first duty was 
to protect the natives of India, and be 
feared that colonization would lead to 
oppression. It was however a fact, that 
in India a number of Europeans who 
were not armed with legal authority, 
assumed a great deal of potter. Now the 
natives could not discriminate between 
those who were, and those who were not 
clothed with legal power; hut through 
the newspapers they would soon ascertain 
the difference. He once knew a man who 
presided in what he called a court, and 
absolutely decided cases, who was not in 
the Company’s service at all. If the press 
were not so much restricted, this could not 
have happened. lie also recollected an 
instance where an Eutopean settled him¬ 
self us a sort of suttler near one of their 
ports, and soon determined to monopolize 
to himself the right of supplying vessels 
with provisions. It might be asked, bow 
could he manage this ? did not the natives 
say, you have no right to this monopoly ? 
The fact was, they did not know but that 
his pretended authority was a just one; 
and they knew not the mode of ascertain- 
thc fact. The consequence was, that they 
supplied him with bullocks, &c. at fifty 
per cent, less than he cliarged; and he 
most magnaiiimouly pocketed the affront. 
— {Alaugh.) In was unnecessary to say 

that the government did not countenance 
such proceedings: the fact was, they knew 
nothing about them; and they would 
always continue until tbe easy means of 
detecting them were afforded. Tbe admi¬ 
nistration of tbe law was, he mutt observe, 
extremely unsatisfactory. Was it not moat 
tantalizing, when the expenses attending it 
were so great, to tell a poor man, without 
a rupee in his pocket, that the courts were 
open to him ? He recollected persona 
petitioning some of their courts for a piece 
of stamped paper on which they wonted to 
state their particular grievances. They 
could not proceed unless their statement 
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tfw on A rtamp, ami they had not the 
money to pay fbr it. Wasrnot tiiia a de¬ 
nied or justice ? Now, if the press were 
not muzzled, inch an abuse as this could 
not remain Unknown. A writer of his 
own had come to him, and begged for a 
piece of stamped paper, on which lie want¬ 
ed to write a petition for another person. 
The request was so extraordinary, that he 
at first supposed the man meant to sati¬ 
rize the government, and he questioned 
him sharply. Hie man said, “ No, Sir, 
1 mean nothing of the kind. The person 
who has applied to me cannot proceed 
without die stamp, and he has no money to 
purchase it.” This point, he thought, would 
be conceded to him by all—namely, that 
the three presidencies shoultfhe subjected to 
die same restrictions and regulations. Let 
it be observed, that lie did not wish for the 
unrestrained freedom of the prtss ; hut lie 
was certainly anxious for that degree of 
freedom which would enable individuals to 
point out abuses, for the purpose of their 
correction. One thing he would most 
strenuously ask for, which whs, that diey 
Would at least permit the decisions in the 
zitlah courts to be published in the news¬ 
papers of the different presidencies. This 
permission would go farther towards repres¬ 
sing injustice than any other mode w hich 
could be devised. 

Dr. Gitchnst said, his gallant friend lmd 
Introduced this subject so eloquently, so 
distinctly, and at such a length, as to ren¬ 
der a long speech, on his part, quite un¬ 
necessary. The motion had also been se¬ 
conded, in, he must say, the most noble 
manner, by his lion, friend, Capt Mnx- 
fteld, who told them his story (certainly 
not a short one) in a very clear manner. 
He wished also to add his testimony to 
that which had already been given in fa¬ 
vour of a free press. Not many days ago, 
he had had an opportunity of reading a 
Gazette published at the free port or island 
of Singapore. There was, in that Gazette, 
a paragraph, which appeared to liim to 
be most extraordinary, considering the 
place it came from, and the reasoning 
which it contained. The paragraph was 
to this effect“ It is said that the Dutch 
government, in consequence of insurrec¬ 
tions and disturbances in their settlements, 
hove absolutely come to the resolution of 
establishing a free press, and thus putting 
it in their power to know what is going 
on in the distant provinces, to learn the 
sentiments of the natives, and to take 
measures to prevent mischief, instead of 
punishing the perpetrators of it, after it 
has occurred.” He would now advert to 
an old story, connected with Calcutta, 
which ’ related both to himself and to the 
Marquis Wellesley. He must first, how¬ 
ever, observe, that he owed every tiling he 
poss ess e d to that great man. Had it not 
heot'ftr that nobfe-minded individual, ha 


might have died in prison. He was most 
gratefal fbr his kindness; but his grati¬ 
tude was that Of a man, not of a spaniel. 
He would not, because lie received bene¬ 
fits, throw a veil over actions of which he 
disapproved. He would not do so for any 
mortal alive. Much had been said, with 
respect to the^jiberty-of the press in this 
countty. Now, he would contend, that 
there was uo such thing as a free preu in 
existence. All who wrote for the preu 
were shackled, they were amenable to the 
laws of the country; and why, he would 
ask, should not the people of India be 
placed preciselfein the same situation ? Mr. 
Hickey was cmSdetnned for publishing a 
libel against Warren Hastings. The law 
officers did tlieir duty ; find no aehellion 
occurred either in consequence of the li¬ 
bel, or of the proceedings of government. 
At a later period, when he was in the 
service of the Company, he had himself a 
paper, which existed at the present time. 
He meant the Uurkaru , of which he was 
the editor. A very extraordinary incident 
occurred at that time in England; and, 
of course, it went out to India in all the 
British papers. He thought that this was 
a fine opportunity to shew to their native 
subjects, that no distance of time, no ex¬ 
altation of place, could screen a man 
from the penalty which his injustice had 
incurred. They must all, he believed, 
recollect tlie story of Governor Wall, 
which hud just reached India at the time 
of which he was speaking. About twenty 
years bef6rc, that individual had been 
commander of some place on the coast of 
Africa. He appeared to have been a dirty 
jobber in the stores intended for the men 
under his command. They naturally felt 
sore at seeing the money which belonged 
to them put into the pocket of the gover¬ 
nor, and tlie consequence was, that a 
mutiny took pla«e. A court-martial (he 
believed a drum.head court-martial) was 
held, and a number of the men were or¬ 
dered to he flogged. If he recollected 
rightly, some of them were either flogged 
to death, or were within *lm inch of pe¬ 
rishing under the lash; and one man died 
of the injuries he bad received. Twenty 
years after this transaction, a person went 
into a barber's shop, in London, to be 
shaved. The barber, who, like most peo¬ 
ple of his profession, was rather loqua¬ 
cious, said to bis customer, pointing to a 
child, " Do you see that little boy ? he is 
tlie son of the man who was flogged to death 
by Colonel Wall.” From this apparently 
trivial incident, the circumstance waa 
bruited abroad, and he need scarcely add, 
that trial, sentence, and execution, fol¬ 
lowed. Yes, twenty yean after tile com¬ 
mission of the foul deed, a British gover¬ 
nor was ignomhiiouely hanged. He (Dr. 
Cilchrist) said at the time, u Here h an 
excellent moral lessoh to read to any 1 go¬ 
vernment 
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vernment or to any people;*’ and be put 
tbe nr Bole story into his paper,-making 
one or two comments on it. He observed, 
bow gratifying it was to reflect on the ad¬ 
vantages which men enjoyed hi' living un¬ 
der the British constitution. He pointed 
out the case of Governor Wall as an h*' 
stance where justice was done on an indi¬ 
vidual, notwithstanding the rank he held; 
and be went ou to state, that if a governor 
in India behaved in a despotic manner, 
either to Natives or Europeans, he would 
be brought to justice in England before 
he went to his long home. He did not 
conceive that this paragiaphalluded to the 
Marquis Wellesley ; certaWy he had no 
intention of making any such allusion. It 
was, however, sent to the government 
house, as the censorship was then in being; 
and, when the sheet was returned the 
next morning, he found that the whole was 
a blank— an hialui—a pen bad been 
scratched over the entiro article. What 
did he do when lie found this immense gap 
in his paper ? He was one of those who 
took time by the forelock ; and, as he an¬ 
ticipated that such an accident might hap¬ 
pen, he was prepared for it. He had 
something ready to fill up the vacant 
space. Whether it was a novel or a ro¬ 
mance, or an article in praise of all former 
governors, he could not tell; but in it 
went, and all went on as if nothing had 
happened.— {A laugh )—Now was this a 
situation in which British subjects, natives 
or otherwise, were to be placed? Were 
they not to be allowed to state the fact that 
offenders, however lofty tlicir situation, 
were liable to punishment for their atro¬ 
cious acts? lie was not the advocate for 
an unfettered press in India; but he 
thought it ought to be allowed there as 
here, where they had the provisions of the 
six acts hanging over their heads. 

The Chairman .—The motion before the 
Court has for its professed object * to 
implore the Court of Directors not to ex¬ 
tend this hose monopoly' (meaning certain 
regulations of the press) ' over the mind 
—this curse—.40, BoinbayNow, if this 
were the sole oBject of the gallant colonel, 

I think be ought to have laid some pi oof 
before the Coui t, to shew that the Directors 
had such a measure iff contemplation. 
But I confess that I have no knowledge 
myself, nor even a suspicion that the Court 
of Directors harbour any such intention; 
and this being the case, I think it quite 
useless to ‘ implore the Court’ not to do 
that which they have no intention what¬ 
ever of doing.— (Heart) t shall there¬ 
fore, as one reason for combatting this 
motion with a negative, declare that it is 
perfectly unnecessary. Ij has certainly 
given to the gallant mover and seconder, 
and *lso to the learned Doptor, an oppor¬ 
tunity of dilating very much on a variety 
,flf Cases which they consider as abuses in 


our system, and which, in their opinion, a 
free press would have afforded the ad e q u ate 
means of preventing. Now Z am not dis¬ 
posed to question tbe great utility and 
benefit of the press, when conducted whh 
decency and discretion; but the hon. 
proprietors themselves have admitted that 
at#? entirely unrestrained press is not a 
desirable thing in India.—[Col. Slanhojie. 
“ JVi ), no /**} What are the modes by which 
the press has beep kept within certain 
bounds? The censorship was the first 
check; and I beg leave to state that tbe 
censorship was imposed on the press of 
India not from any political feeling, but 
at a period of great and material hazard to 
the security of our empire.—( Hear /) 
At that time the horrid massacre of Mr. 
Cherry at Benares had recently occurred ; 
and there were various* articles and obser¬ 
vations introduced into the newspapers, 
witli the view of shewing how easy it would 
be for the natives, if they became dissatis¬ 
fied with the British government to 
massacre all the Europeans in India.— 
(Hear /) It was the publication of such 
opinions as these which were likely to pro¬ 
mote such enormities, and to shake the 
stability of our power in India at that 
particular period, that induced the Marquis 
Wellesley to impose the censorship on the 
press. That censorship remained in force 
for a considerable number of years; and 
I do not mean to say that, in the exercise 
of the power with which the secretary of 
government was invested as censor, he 
might not have sometimes used it in a way 
that was not perfectly judicious. The 
censorship was abolished by the Marquis 
of Hastings; and in lieu of tbut, after the 
signal disappointment of the expectation of 
a voluntary observance of the rules pro¬ 
mulgated by Lord Hastings for the go¬ 
vernment of editors of newspapers) tbe 
licensing system had been established; 
and I should be glad to know how we can 
put the press on a restricted footing but 
by one or other of these means.” 

Col. L. Slanhojie .—“ No person con¬ 
tends for that. Such a thing as an un¬ 
restricted press never prevailed in any 
country.” 

The Chairtnan.— ,, I am not arguing 
against the opinions of the gallant officer : 
I am arguing against the opinions of those 
who seconded and supported this motion, 
and who notwithstanding admit that an 
unrestrained press is not desirable in India. 
It would indeed be most dangerous if no 
restraint of any kind were imposed by 
government on the press. 1 am decidedly 
of opinion that a government like that of 
India is incompatible with a free and unre¬ 
stricted press, (Jteur /) and that before we can 
trust entirely to tbe safeguard of the law, 
as administered and applied in this coun¬ 
try, we must assimilate the whole frame 
m the Indian and English governments to 
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each other. If It wave proposed to 
establish * free press in itykey, I think 
nil men who heard of such a proposition- 
would say with one accord that the experi¬ 
ment was absurd, beeauw a free press and 
a despotic government could not exist 
together. The argument prill apply as 
wellin the oUe case as in the other; though 
I am hr from meaning to sqy that the 
Indian government is of the same despotic 
character as the Turkish government, yet 
h it full as remote from a representative 
government like England. It is upon 
these grounds, and because I sec no neces¬ 
sity for ‘ imploring* the court not to do 
that which it has no intention of. doing, 
and which it lias not now in its contempla¬ 
tion ; that I consider it a fair and proper 
proceeding to meet this motion with a 
direct negative. With respect to the 
licensing of the press at Bombay, that 
power which alone is competent to give 
effect to the rule and regulation proposed, 
has declared that it is not expedient to 
sanction it. That question is therefore 
completely disposed of; 1 however do not 
confess I view the subject in the same light 
as to its inexpediency, for I am of opinion 
with some other gentlemen, that it is much 
to be regretted that the same system ia not 
suffered to remain in force in nil our settle¬ 
ments, as has been -established in Bengal. 
—(Heart) llig rules and regulations 
passed there were proposed by the Govern¬ 
ment and sanctioned by the Supreme 
Court. They have been appealed against 
in this country, and after the most solemn 
argument, the high Court of Appeal, vn. 
the King in Council, had declared for 
their legality. This being the case—the 
subject having been so calmly and maturely 
considered—it certainly appears to me that 
this is no good reason for not establishing 
the same regulation at all the presidencies; 
and I regret that it is not so. Such how¬ 
ever is the state of the case, and as such 
we must be content to deal with it. The 
press at Bombay must remain as it is— 
inasmuch as the competent authorities will 
not give effect to those regulations. ITiere 
the matter rests; and therefore, as 1 am 
quite satisfied that there is not and cannot 
be any necessity For imploring tbe Court 
of Directors not to do that which they did 
not intend to do, 1 shall meet this motion 
with a negative.”— (Hear t) 

Col. L*Stanhope meant to reply very 
briefly to the observations of the bon. 
Chairman; but in the first place be begged 

C rdon for having interrupted him. The 
n. Chairman’s dtgtiment proceeded on a 
kite foundation. Ufa seemed to think 
that a call was made nit the entire and un¬ 
restricted liberty of tbe press. Now What 
Was meant by an unrestricted press', or by 
.unreatth^ed liberty? There could in ci- 
vilixed tociety be no such thing, ,AU 
liberty wee restricted by law, and ,itimber 
' jUMc Journ. Vot.XXIII. No. IS*. 


he nor. any oaedke ever argued infaveur 
of the establishment of such a Dree press-as 
the ben. Chairman contemplated, in this 
country, much less la Hiiidoostan. The 
ban,.Chairrnan staled tint the censorship 
was established in consequence of the hot - 
rid* murder of Mr. Cherry. It wee a 
most extraordinary .thing to say,thai he. 
cause an individual was murdered it was 
deemed proper to establish a censorship. 

The Chairman .—“ I did not state any 
such thing. I said that the censorship was 
established, not in consequence of that 
murder,* but in consequence of mischie¬ 
vous observations and statements which 
appeared in tft newspapers afterwards.” 
(Hear, hear/) 

Col. L. Stanhope .—“ What was the na¬ 
ture of those statements? The hon. Chair¬ 
man had not proved that there was any 
treason in them. Suppose when Mr. Per¬ 
ceval was murdered, tint any person, in 
addition to a statement of the fiict, bad 
said, the people are ready to rise and {hit 
down their oppressors, would "that be a 
fair reason for placing restrictions on the 
press? If it were, then a free press could 
never exist in any part of the world; be¬ 
cause there was no country in which, from 
time to time, some of these horrid mon¬ 
strosities would not occur. He believed 
the fact won, that the censorship wai-tm- 
posed in consequence of the remarks made 
by Dr. Maclean; but he would not insist 
on that point, because the hon. Chairman 
had probably more information on the sub¬ 
ject than he possessed. The lion. Chair¬ 
man contended that a free press could not 
be suffered in India, And why? be¬ 
cause it was a despotic government. Now, 
lie contended, that though a free press 
could not exist under what he called a ’bad 
despotism, it was not incompatible with a 
mild and good one. This be had proved 
from history, ,'bich was the fact with re¬ 
spect to Hindoostan, to Prussia under 
Frederick die Great, and to Italy tthder 
the inquisition; and, therefore, tt Appeared 
to him, that the argument of me hon. 
Chairman fell entirely m?he ground.* * 

The question was then put, and the mo¬ 
tion was negatived by a very great ma- 
jority. 

WAR BETWEEN RUSSIA AND FgftfflA. 

The Chairman .— 1 “When the gallant Co¬ 
lonel (Stanhope), gave notice of liis inten¬ 
tion to submit a motion to the court, Con¬ 
nected with the dispute between Russia 
and Persia; 1 took tbe liberty of appeal¬ 
ing to him as to the expediency of* enter¬ 
taining a question of so very dflftiito ■* 
.nature, at e time when this MW/Of.-ym 
employed iufaegocmtUnu on theautgect. 
Tbe gallant colonel rcqebmFtriy sugges¬ 
tion with courtesy, and MKMbot he would 
taka time to considers whether he would 
persevere ia Ufa motion. 1 have nowAO 
4 F 
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request that he will signify his determi¬ 
nation.’ 1 

Colonel JL. Stanhope .-—“Let the motion 
b«*ead, and I will tlicn state my inten¬ 
tion.” 

The motion was then read as follows: 

“ 1. That England, by ‘the treaty of 
Gulistan, and by abandoning the wise 
measures of Sir J. Malcolm, in training a 
portion of Persia’s troops to discipline, 
and placing her fortresses and passes in a 
state of defence, has laid that country open 
to the all-powerful legions of Russia. 

“ 2. That Constantinople, on the Asiatic 
and defenceless side, is thereby endan¬ 
gered ; and British India, unsupported by 
the talents, the loyalty, aud the valour of 
colonists, and having no public, could with 
difficulty oppose with her valiant sepoys 
the simultaneous, persevering, and w ide- 
spreading attack of a swarm of Cossacks, 
Persians, Sieks, Mahruttas, and Burmese, 
backed by a small corps of infantry and 
artillery, which would hnd magazines, 
fortresses, canuon, and gold on the field of 
their exploits. 

“ 3. 1 hat though the conquests of Russia, 
from the gertn of impiovemcnt contained 
in her institutions, might be advantageous 
to the Asiatic world in its present baik- 
ward and stationary condition ; yet, to civi¬ 
lised Europe it would prove fatal, because 
her governments and society would sink to 
a level with the preponderating power, 
and insure to her a dark futurity. 

“ 4. That under these ciri uinstances this 
Court of Proprietors earnestly recommends 
the Court of Directois to consult his Ma¬ 
jesty’s enlightened Ministers as to the mili¬ 
tary and diplomatic course which, in con¬ 
cert with France and Austria, they should 
pursue to check the maich into Persia of 
the hardy soldiers of the good and actn e 
autocrat Nicholas.’’ > 

Col. L. Stanhope. — “ I have every dis¬ 
position to listen with courtesy to any sug¬ 
gestion that falls from the chair; but I 
cannot, unless good reasons arc adduced, 
consent to withdraw a motion on the mere 
plea of courtesy. Still, however, consider¬ 
ing the high character of Mr, Canning, 
and his perfect knowledge of foreign dip¬ 
lomacy ; and considering also the great 
talents of my friend Mr. M. Kinneir, die 
British envoy at die Persian court; I 
shall, believing the interests of the country 
and of the Company to be in the best 
hands, withdraw my motion with great 
pleasuie.” (Heat l) 

The Chairman .—‘‘I return thanks to the 
gallant Col. for the courtesy which he has 
shewn on this occasion, snd I beg leave to 
assure him, that I would tptt have made 
this suggestion if 1 did not feel the same 
degree of confidence as the gallant Col. 
has expressed in that wry able minuter, 
P lpnin 8’ Whatever u may be neces* 


-Burning of Hindoo Widows. [Atftit, 

sery to do will lie effected much better by 
his Majesty’s government than by a public 
discussion in this court.”— (Hear /} 

BURNING or HINDOO WffiOW*. 

Mr. Poynder rose, and commenced a 
speech upon this subject, which was inter¬ 
rupted by the adjournment of the question 
till Wednesday, March 28; the lateness of 
which period prevents our giving a full 
report of the debates on this question; we 
therefore subjoin merely an outline of this 
debate, deferring a complete and connected 
report (as the fairest course) till next 
month. 

The hon. proprietor concluded by mov¬ 
ing— 1 “ That tins cqurt, tuking into consi¬ 
deration the continuance of human sacri¬ 
fices in India, is of opinion that, in the 
caseof all rites or ceremonies involving the 
destruction of life, it is the duty of a pa¬ 
ternal government to inteipose for their 
prevention ; nnd therefore recommends to 
IheHouourable Court of Directors to trans¬ 
mit such insti uctions to India as that court 
may deem most expedient for accomplish¬ 
ing this object, consistent with all practi¬ 
cable attention to the feelings of the na¬ 
tives.” 

The motion was seconded by Sir C. 
Forbes. 

The Hon. Col. Stanhope moved an 
amendment as follows —“ That in the 
opinion of this court, though little lias 
been done to reform the Hindoo supcisti- 
tion, or to conveitthe natives to Christia¬ 
nity, the government of British India lias 
at all times acted upon the philosophical 
principles of unlimited toleration, and has 
thereby aecuied the good-will of its sub¬ 
jects ; 

“ That the inhuman custom of burning 
Hindoo widows cannot be prevented by 
prohibitory edicts, ul cat, by force, without 
exciting the discontent of millions, and 
soon or late, provoking religious wars, 
mid ultimately increasing these frightful 
sacrifices; and 

“ That die only safe means of promot¬ 
ing among the Hindoos the pure worship 
of God, and of preventing the burning of 
widows, the crushing of victims at Jugger¬ 
naut, and the drowning of sick persons in 
the Ganges, &c. Sic., is to be found in vir¬ 
tuous education and free discussion, as 
practised under the administration of the 
Marquess of Hastings.” 

The amendment was seconded by Ge¬ 
neral Thornton. 

The Chairman, conceiving the motion 
unnecessary, as it only called upon the 
Court of Directors to do that which they 
were in the habit of doing, moved the fol¬ 
lowing amendment:—“ That whilst tbis 
Court deeply deplores the existence of Sut- 
toes end other rites, involving the sacrifice 
(f human life In India, it repppes the 

fullest 
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fullest fronfidehcc In the anxious disposi.' with a due regard to tba feelings and pre- 
tion of the local governments to give effect judices of tbe natives of India." 
to the instructions of tbe Court of Dircc- The Chaimtan, however, subsequently 
tors, by adopting, from time to time, such withdrew hi* amendment, under an under- 
measures as may be deemed necessary for standing that the original motion did not 
effectually and safely accomplishing tbe Imply mat force shqfild be employed to 
abolition of those practices. abolish die Suttee custom ; and tbe origi- 

“ That this Court firmly relies on the nal motion was carried with only four or 
earnest solicitude of the Court of Direc- five dissentient voices, amongst which was 
tors to follow up so desirable an object, that of Mr. Campbell, the Director. 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House or Lords, March 27. 

Cajte of Good Hope .—Lord Kenyon pre¬ 
sented a petition from Mr. Wm. Parker, 
one of the heads of settlers at the Cape of 
Good Hope, complaining of the conduct 
of Col. Bird, the late secretary to the co¬ 
lony; and stating that he (the pctitionci) 
had gone out in 18‘20, at the head of 280 
men, and had been obliged to ret urn home 
a ruined man, with the loss of ,-£3,000. 

Earl Bathurst said, that Mr. Parker 
had already made several representations 
against the government of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and manifold allegations 
against Col. Bird. It appeared, however, 
that from the moment of his (Mr. P.’s) 
arrival at the colony, he had commenced 
commenting upon the government, and 
had succeeded in making himself disagree¬ 
able to the different colonial officers. The 
representations of the petitioner had been 
forwarded to the Commission of Inquiry; 
the commissioners had made their report, 
and they had reported that the allegations 
brought against Col. Bird were without 
foundation. There was another complaint 
against the government, which had also 
been the subject of inquiry with the com¬ 
missioners, and appeared in their report, 
under the head “ State of Agricultuie at 
tbe Cape." The fact was, as appeared in 
the report, that all that could he made of 
this complaint^jpas, that it had always 
been tlie policy of that government, since 
1772, to discourage the intercourse be¬ 
tween the Caffres and the town, and that, 
In carrying this policy into execution, it 
had been found necessary to issue military 
orders. 

Tbe Earl of Caledon defended Col. 
Bird; his Lordship thought die petition 
Ought to be rejected. 

Tbe Earl of Rosslyn and the Marquess 
eg Lansdowne were of the same opinion. 

Petition rejected. 

SfoTwr or Commons, Feb. 86. 

Mr, J. Wilson presented i petition Stem 
the int$ of York* praying that the Howe 


would take measures to put a stop to die 
custom of burning widows in In " 

March 21. 

Sir G. II. Smyth presented a petition 
from Colchester against the burning of 
widows in India. 

Mr. Hart Davis presented a petition 
from the merchants of Bristol, praying 
that the trade to the East. Indies might be 
thrown open.— Ordered to be printed. 

March 22. 

Mutiny at 1 tarrock poor.— Mr. Homo 
began lus motion on this subject with de¬ 
tailing the circumstances of the transaction, 
which have been too often before our rea¬ 
ders to require repetition. After a rela¬ 
tion of the particulars of the affair, the 
lion, member proceeded to say, tliat be 
admitted that when a mutiny broke out in 
n regiment, it was necessary to put it down 
forthwith; he did not, therefore,‘complain 
of the putting down this mutiny, but of 
the particular manner in which it was put 
down. lie contended that if the com¬ 
mander-in chief had informed the muti¬ 
neers of the immense force which he had 
brought with him from Calcutta, no per¬ 
sons would have lost their lives, except 
such mutineers as he might have ordered 
for execution, in order to intimidate those 
who survived them. As a proof that he 
was correct in this notion, he referred to 
the notorious fact that these troops had 
never cither loaded or fired a musket, or 
exhibited the slightest disposition to resist. 
He had beard that 400 or 500 Valuable 
soldiers had lost their lives in that melan¬ 
choly carnage, and he believed that be 
might say without the slightest exaggera¬ 
tion, that full 300 men bad perished in it. 
A great degree of uncertainty prevailed as 
to the number of men killed, owing to foe 
strict manner in which die Indian Impress 
bad been prohibited from twifigany 
notice of tbe transaction. Tbe'bon. 'foem- 
ber here redd a circular letter, which was 
sent |» foe government to foe editors of 
tbe different papers fn*ltidia, forbidding 
foem to mentioffarre ‘foct, Or fomatoljgr 
enmmeat upon any net* donnedttJwifofo# 
4 F 2 mutiny 
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mutiny «T iMnckpoor, until an official 
account (If it %td been published by go¬ 
vernment* In consequence of that circu¬ 
lar, ail mention of it in the Indian journals 
was suppressed; and* therefore it was the 
more necessary that the country should 
receive some official information respecting 
it from those who were competent to aflbru 
it. 'Hie hon. member then adverted to the 
courts-martial subsequently held on the mu¬ 
tineers and to the dismissal of the native offi¬ 
cers by the general order of the 4 th Novem¬ 
ber. He believed that that order would have 
had an effect upon the native army, of 
which it would have been impossible to 
foresee the conseqqpnces, had not events 
taken a favourable turn for British in¬ 
terests, both in the west of India and else¬ 
where,^ He contended that the loss of 
life which had taken place at Barrackpoor 
in the first instance, and the indiscrimi¬ 
nate punishment of the innocent and 
guilty which had followed in the next, 
rendered an inquiry into the whole 
transaction absolutely, necessary. Ho 
was happy to find that the mode in 
which the native troops had been treated, 
lmd not met the approbation of either the 
Court of Directors or the Board of Con¬ 
trol. Report said, that in consequence 
of orders which had been sent from this 
country, the Brahmin*, who had been 
sentenced to hard labour on the roads, 
lmd been all pardoned. This showed that 
the government at home was of opinion 
that Idamo attached to some one or other 
of the authorities abroad. In the course of 
his speech, the hon. member said lie would 
state why he believed the commander-in- 
chief to he the party responsible for this 
lamentable massacre. He formerly thought 
that Lord Amherst, the governor-general, 
was tiie responsible party; but he now 
held in his hands a letter from Captain 
Amherst to a Mr. Trowor, which induced 
him to change that opinion. Jn that let¬ 
ter Captain Amherst stated tint his father 
(Lord Amherst) had not sent homo the 
report of the military inquiry on the mu¬ 
tiny at Barrackpoor out of motives of de¬ 
licacy to Sr E. Paget, who, if the matter 
had come before the council, must have 
been made to join in a censure upon him¬ 
self. It did not appear to him that the fault 
was with the Governor-general, but with the 
commander-in-chief, Sir E. Paget, who 
with the best feeling possible might have 
beeh misled by those from whom bo receiv¬ 
ed his information. He concluded by mov¬ 
ing for “ a copy of a report from Sir E. 
Paget to the Governor-general respecting 
the mutiny at Barrackpoor, and the mea¬ 
sures taken to suppress it; as also a copy 
e# tiie general orders of the 4th of No¬ 
vember, regarding the mutiny; as also on 
•Mount of the number of mutineers tried, 
Sentenced, sbd executed, and of die nwm- 
ber whose sentence had been commuted to 
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labour on the roads; as also e copy of the 
report made by a Court of Inquiry, which 
tat in November, 1894, respecting this 
mutiny, together with a copy of any des¬ 
patch concerning the orders of tiie Court 
of Directors to Bengal, respecting the 
mutineers placed on the roads to labour, 
and respecting the native nonaeommis- 
siuned officers dismissed by the order of 
4th November.” 

Mr. C. W. W. Wynn observed, that the 
bon. member was not quite correct in his 
opinion as to the cause of the mutiny. It 
arose,.in a great measure, from the dislike 
which the troops had to march against the 
Burmese, whom they believed to be more 
than mortal. There was no ground of 
complaint as to any Mint of proper accom¬ 
modation, since every possible exertion 
had been made to furnish them with tiie 
usual conveniencics, and, in fact, 100 bul¬ 
locks were actually in the lines of the 
regiment (47th); that was allowing ten 
bullocks to each company. The hon. 
member had said, that if the officers bad 
gone amongst them and asked what were 
their grievances, and informed them that 
they should have an inquiry, there would 
have been no mutiny—that very thing was 
done, and the very day before the mutiny 
broke out, a court of inquiry was ordered, 
and they were invited to send delegates to 
appear before it; and when they expressed 
a suspicion as to the safety of such dele¬ 
gates if they should be sent, Colonel Cart¬ 
wright offered to remain with them as 
hustage. 'Die hon. member hud repre¬ 
sented tilts mutiny as one of the mildest 
nature, and that the troops had merely 
refused to inarch: but the mutiny was 
much more alarming; the troops not only 
violently carried away their colours, but 
forcibly drove their officers from the parade. 
No means were left untried to make tho 
insurgents fully sensible of their danger; 
indeed, delegates from them were-actually 
conducted through the lines, and shown 
the extent of the force which was prepared 
to act against them. Could any one any 
how far such a mutiny, if it had been 
allowed to go on, might have spread? 
The hon. member had not made sufficient 
allowance for the difficult situation of the 
commander.in-chief. Indeed, had that 
gallant officer acted otherwise, he might 
have had to answer for endangering the 
peace of the country; and as to tbe em¬ 
ployment of artillery, it was much^the 
most proper and judicious course of sup. 
pressing the mutiny ; nor was the conduct 
of the mutineers so patient as it had been 
represented. When the Royal* were ad¬ 
vancing, the mutineers fired upon them. 
The bon. member had been much misin¬ 
formed as to the extent of tin time taken 
up in suppressing the mutiny. The fact 
nn> that after half an hour not a shot was 
finsd. The loss also bad been greatly ex¬ 
aggerated; 
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aggerated; H did not in reality exceed 
160 or 180. The report of the Court of 
Inquiry related to various other matters 
besides the mutiny, which were not yet in 
a sufficiently forward state to make public, 
and the publishing them at present might 
only have ffto effect of exciting expecta¬ 
tions which could not be gratified, JYom 
that report, however, it appeared that the 
mutineers had been tried, not by an Eu. 
roponn court-martial, but by one composed 
of native officers; that HO of them had 
been capitally convicted; it was, therefore, 
the opinion of the natives that tbe.troops 
had not been driven by necessity to mutiny. 
Of the 140 convicted, only 12 had been 
executed; the remainder had been sen¬ 
tenced to work in iliRis on the roads, which 
punishment was by no means an unusual 
punishment, and had been undergone by 
many persons of high caste; and indeed 
the very first proper opportunity had been 
seised to remit the punishment of these 
last-mentioned persons, not merely in 
compliance with the orders which had been 
sent out from the government here, for 
such remission hud been directed before 
those orders had arrived. As to the dis¬ 
missal of the officers, it was somewhat 
difficult to imagine that this mutiny could 
have proceeded so far, and spread through 
three regiments, without the officers having 
heard something of it; but if it had done 
so, it at any rate evinced dial the officers 
must have been most culpably negligent 
and inattentive to what was going on 
amongst the troops under their command, 
and that confidence could not safely be 
reposed in them. As to the circular which 
had been sent to the newspaper editors in 
India, he considered it a highly proper 
one—for every one must l>c aware of the 
degree in which reports are sometimes 
exaggerated, and it might have happened 
that some one concerned in exciting tiie 
mutiny might have furnished a highly- 
coloured report of the manner in which it 
had originated, and been suppressed, and 
which might have done incalculable mis. 
chief in that country. He could not sec what 
good consequence would result from re¬ 
viving discussion upon this subject.— 
{Cheers.) The stain which the transaction 
in question had cast upon the character of 
the native -troops, had already been re¬ 
moved by tbeir subsequent good conduct. 
They weMMiow perfectly contented; as a 
propf of which he might state, that a great 
number of regiments had voluntarily 
altered the terms of their engagement, in 
older to have an opportunity of extending 
their services beyond the Bengal territo¬ 
ries. This was a ease in which the execu¬ 
tive government had a right to expect that 
a certain deglfee of confidence should be 
reposed in it.— (Hear!) Front the les¬ 
sens which lie had before slated* be cote- 
rid mi it inexpedient to produce the 


report of the Committee of Inquiry, AH 
the other documents, consisting of Ac 
orders of government, had been published 
in the newspapers, and were matters of 
public notoriety, ffin them grounds he 
felt it his duty to oppose the motion.— 
(Hear, heart) 

Sir C. Forbes supported the motion, end 
declared that as long aa he held a aeat in 
the bouse he would not cease to urge in¬ 
quiry into this subject. 

Mr. Hart Davis apprehended great mis¬ 
chief from this attempt to rip np the sub¬ 
ject of the mutiny. He defended the con¬ 
duct of 8ir E. Paget, and asked how the 
bon. member (Mr. Hume) would like the 
same sort of scrutiny'Which he employed 
upon the political coiaduct of others, to be 
applied to his own ? How woulAhe like 
an inquiry into the management of the 
Greek war ? (Lmd cheers.) How would 
his financial policy bear the test ? (Laugh¬ 
ter, and cries of “ Hear, hear /") 

Col. Davis bore testimony to the talents 
and character of Sir E Paget, but thought 
an inquiry necessary to his justification. 

Sir II.Vivian contended that the course 
pursued by Sir E. Paget was perfectly cor¬ 
rect and judicious; and though he watt 
quite sura that officer desired to tiave his 
conduct inquired into, he (Sir H. V*) 
thought that it was highly inexpedient to 
revive such a topic after it had lain dor¬ 
mant for two years. 

Colonel Lusiiington obsened that the 
fact of a most serious and dangerous 
mutiny having existed in the native regi¬ 
ments at Barrackpoor justified Sir Ed¬ 
ward Puget in wliat he did; and so far 
from thinking him toblame, he considered 
him entitled to great praise, for the promp¬ 
titude with which he adopted, and- toe 
firmness with which he earned into execu¬ 
tion the necessary measures for effectually 
subduing the mutiny. He (Col. L.) 
lamented as muffi as any man the number 
of lives that were lost, but no one was to 
blame but the Sepoys themselves, by their 
pertinacity. He regretted that such severe 
and uuwarrantableepithcts, as “ massacre" 
and “ murder" should have been applied 
to these transactions, and he was fully per¬ 
suaded if those that thought them so, could 
look at them with a military eye, they 
would greatly change their opinion, with¬ 
out in the least compromising their hu¬ 
manity. With regard to toe dismissal of 
the native officers, when it was recollected 
they all row from the ranks, and except 
the military rank their commission gave 
them, they had no superior station .do 
society above toe Sepoys with wfaton they 
were frequently connected, it waa impoe- 
aible that, if they did their duty, mutinous 
proceedings could over ranch beyond a 
momentary,ebullition. Ho laid tote Asm 
a long and intonate acquaintance with tot 

native army. Ho waul atomy 
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tation of pOniUmieot «u by no, mean* 
unusual, , Surely il would be unjust and 
impolitic to have different degrees, and 
modes of punishment for the same offence 
depending upon the caste of the Sepoy; 
but the fact was, no such principle was 
acknowledged, and the articles of war for 
the native army made no distinction of 
that nature. If the lion, memlicr who 
brought forward this motion, could have 
satisfied the house that since the mutiny 
the spirit of discontent had increased, and 
that the character of the government had 
grown into disrepute with the native po¬ 
pulation, then there would have existed 
grounds for the jnption. Hut the very 
reverse was the teffk. The Ilengal nrmy 
was never in a higher state of discipline 
than at present.—-(//nor, hear/) The 
very regiments that were concerned in 
the mutiny Imd effectually redeemed their 
clutroctcr by their good conduct during 
the Burmese war. Colours had been 
given, by orders of the supreme govern • 
ment, to the regiment that had lost them 
during the mini tty, for their gallant con¬ 
duct in Arracan. Where, thciclorc, could 
the necessity of renewing this painful en¬ 
quiry ? The errors ami abuses that may 
have existed, will lie rectified by the exe¬ 
cutive government, and in their hands 
these papers ought to remain, the publica¬ 
tion of which from the nature of the en¬ 
quiry, would create heart-burnings and 
jealousies amongst the officers, and do 
incalculable mischief 

Sir Joseph Yorke snid, he had not heard 
nny attack upon Sir E. Paget, who had 
only acted ns every gal hint officer would 
have acted tinder similar circumstances. 
The question wns, whether certain papers 
should be laid upon the table . this was re¬ 
fused, because it was said that they would 
implicate other persons, lie would ask 
what sort of hold they could have in India, 
when tliey were told that they must not 
look at this question ? If tho government 
of India exercised more power than was 
necessary for good gorernment and consis¬ 
tent with freedom, he hoped that the em¬ 
pire would lie taken out of the bands in 
which it was placed in LeadcnhaU-strect, 
and vested where it ought to be. 

Mr. Forbes spoke in favour of the mo¬ 
tion, and Sir J. Hcresford against it. 

On a division the numbers were, ayes 
44 ; noea 176 -majority against tho mo- 
«ionl32. 

Jfctrch 26. 

Mr. T. F. Buxton gave notice that after 
Easter he would bring forward a motion to 
prevent tbc immolation of Hindoo widows, 

■ft 

LA W. 

Count or Common Plus, Feb. 27. 

' FairUe v. Parker, —This was an action 
breugbrbytbe plaintiffs, merchants at Cal- 
«af®V torecovw * the value of a luge 


quantity of cottons, shipped from India 
to England by the order of the defendants. 
The facts were these:—The defendants, 
who were ship-owners in London, bad, 
in the years 1818 and 1819, when trade 
generally was in a state of great depres¬ 
sion, a number of ships unetmdeyed, and 
being at a loss bow to dispme of them, 
among other speculations, sent a ship 
called the Mary Ann to Calcutta, having 
previously written to the plaintiffs, in¬ 
forming them that they had a vessel which 
they expected would toon arrive in India, 
and pairing them either to obtain freight 
tor her to return with, at a stipulated rate 
per ton, or to freight her with Indian pro¬ 
duce on their own account. Among other 
goods which they wished to be returned 
was the article of cotton, provided it could 
be puichased at a limited price. Soon 
after this the Mary Ann arrived laden with 
bars of silver, to pay for the goods tliat 
might be purchased. At this tirag, how. 
ever, the rate of freight had fallen far lie- 
low that which the defendants had directed 
the ship should be returned with, and cot¬ 
tons had risen in value. Under these cir. 
cumstanccs, the plaintiffs were at a loss 
bow to act. They could not purchase the 
cotton within the picscidicd limits, nor 
could they obtain freight at the rutc re¬ 
quired by the defendants. Thinking, how¬ 
ever, that they would not like to lmve the 
vessel returned home in ballast, they de¬ 
termined to reduce the silver which had 
been sent out into rupees, and to purchase 
cotton and other produce on the most ad¬ 
vantageous terms that could be obtained. 
The defendants had stipulated that the 
goods should be free on board, except 
the cottod$'\vith regard to which they had 
said nothing. The plaintiffs purchased a 
quantity at the price named, but the ex¬ 
penses of putting it on hoard made the 
price something more. The vessel arrived 
in England in May 1819, at w|gch time 
the value of cotton was much deteriorated. 
The defendants kept die cotton for about 
six weeks; they then threw it on the hands 
of the plaintiffs, on the ground that it 
had not been purchased within the limits 
prescribed. 

The Lord Chief Justice left it to tbe 
jury to say whether the plaintiffs liad ex¬ 
ceeded the limits, and whether the de¬ 
fendants had acquiesced by not throwing 
up the cottons as soon as they arrived. 

The jury were of opinion that the 
plaintiffs had exceeded the limits Mvm 
them, and that the defendants had not 
acquiesced. They therefore returned their 
verdict for the defendants. 

* MISCELLANEOUS. 

KABT-INDIA XUAKCTOABHIV. 

On the 7th of March a ballot was taken 
at tbe East-India House, for tbe election 
of a Director in the room of Jaeob Homo- 
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quot, Eaq,, who had disqualified. At six 
o’clock toe glasses were closed and de¬ 
livered to the scrutineers, who reported the 
election to have fallen on James Rivets 
Carnac, Esq. 

MISSION TO MADAGASCAR, 

Dr. Lyall fs appointed to proceed to the 
Court of Radsmn, King of Madagascar, 
in die double capacity of successor to die 
late agent of government, and physician. 
The Doctor's chief duty will be to see 
that the treaty respecting the abolition of 
the slave trade, lietwecn England and his 
sable Majesty, shall be duly maintained; 
but he means to devote his leisure to the 
natural history of the island, in which there 
is ample scope for activity and talent. 


M'Leod ns (10th Apr. 90) ( * 


- WaUraa-to he 


em., v. Armstrong (29 Feb. i 
3la Font. Qu. Mart. Srt). S. Palmer to to an. 
mast., v. Waters (toe. (8 May 96). . 

38th Foot. Qu, Mart. Seri. D. Ooold to to qu- 
mart., v. Southul dee, (10 May 96). 

41 tt Foot. Capt. C. L. bell, from 97th P., to to 
mah, v. Chamber* prom, in 87th F. (19 Apr. 26) t 
J. Barley to to eras, v. Price pram. In «7th F. i 
Qu. Mast. Serj. W. Randle to to qu. mast., v. 
Smith dee. (both 22 Feb. 27). 

44th root. Lieut. W. B. Scott to to *4J., v. 
Gladstones dec, (1 Doc.25). ' 

46th Foot. Lieut. J. M‘Gregor, from let F., to 
be lieut., v. Bell, whoexch. (3 Apr. 96); Lieut. J. 
S. Brooke from h. p., to be lieut., v. n. S. Knox, 
whoexch. (99 Feb. 67); Lieut. K. It. Lloyd, from 
R- Staff Corps, to to lieut., v. Grant prom, (l 
Mar.) 

46 th foot. F.n*. C. W Zuhlckc to be lieut., v. 
Read dec. (4 May 26); Bd-L tott. J. Edwards, from 
Coyl. Regt., to be lieut. byXPb., v. Muttlebury 
prom. (15 Feb. 27). J. CSftptoU to ens., v. 
Zuhlcke (22 do.) 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE lJltiriSH ARMY 
(serving in the fasi). 

4th L.Dr. R. Fnwkes to be rom. by purch., v. 
Gumblcton prom. (1 Mar. 27) i 11. Gordon to be 
rorn. by purch., v. Elton prom, (ti tin.) 

13th L.Dr. M. Jones to be corn, by purih., V. 
Mahon proin. (1 Mar.) 

16(A L.Dr. Hasp, assist. M. J. M. Ross to lie 
assist, surg , v. Mount prom In 14th F. (15 Feb ); 
V. B. Simpson to be corn., Ucrcprom (1 Mar.) 

lot yii.it. Capt. J. Wether,ill to he imj liyimrch., 
s. Hopkins, whose prom ha- mil taken plait (1J 
June 26); Lieut 1 Miami to be i apt. bv pure h., 
v. llancy de<. (12 Feta. 26); Lieut. J. T. Ilnle- 
lirooke. ditto (2 ManliSii), l.irut. G. Bell, from 
45th F-. to be limit., v. J. M'Grcgor, whoexch. 
(2 Apr 26); Ens F. Hoskins to be lieut. bv purch., 
v. Butler prom. (1 Feb '271 : F.n*. it Going to be 
lieut. by purih, Mm pherson prom. (2d do )j 
Ens. A. B. Montgomery to Ik* lieut., v. Carter 
dec. (IB do.), Ens. C. Curtis to lie lieut., v 
M'Gregor dec. (1(1 do.)i Ens. U. J. Hill to lie 
lieut., v. 1). Campbell dec <*J0 do ); Ens. J. Rit¬ 
chie to lie lieut., v. Gray dm. (21 do ), Ens. W. 
\V. Hornsby, from did F., to be lieut. (22d do ) s 
J. M. Ross to be ens , v. Montgomery JJ 1 ) Jan. 
26); J. Brown to be ens., v. Church dee“l2 Feb. 
26) t H. M. Dalrymple to be ens. by purch., v. 
Hoskins (1 Feb. 27) i F. W. II. Vallanrc to be 
ens.. v. Curtis (10 do ); W. WelKtcr to be ens., v. 
Hill (20 do.) i T. J. Fumell to lie ens., v. (lliti hie 
(21 do.) i Ens. W. I). Bedford to be lieut. by 
iiurih., v. Marpherson prom. (:)1 Jail. 27); H. A. 
Dalton to to ens. by purch., v. Going prom. (1 
Mar.) ; O. R. Cathrow to be ens. by purch , v. 
Bedford (8 do.) 

3d Foot. Map \. Cameron, from h.p. rt.1'1 F., to 
be maj., v. II. Marlay, who exrh.; Hosp. astjst. 
E. Overton to be assist, surg. (both 0 Mar.) 

6th Foot. Acting Qu. Mast. Serj W. Hornby to 
be qu. mast., v.Graart, who rets (1 Fell); Assist, 
surg. R. Goodrich to be surg., v. Trtggc dec., 
Hasp, assist T. Spence to be assist, surg., v. 
Goodrich (both 8 do.); Ens. W. Curtcis to be 
lieut by purch., v. Eyre prom, t B. W.VShaw to 
to ens. by purch., v. C'urtels (both 20 Mar ) 

13M Foot. Lieut K. Barrett to be capt, v. 
Read dec. (29 May 26); Ens. R. W. Crokcr to be 
lieut, v. Proa dec. <1 Jan. 20 ); Lieut. G. Keir, 
from nth F., to belteut, v. Barrett (20 May 26); 
G. J. v, M'Kenale tobeens., v.Croker t —Wade 
to be ens., v. Grierson (both 29 Feb. 27). 

lift Foot. Assist sum. J. Mouat, from 16th 
I.. Dr., to toeunr., v. T Jackson ret on h. p. (15 
Feb,) 

ISt* Foot. W. Whitaker to to ens., v. Lane 
prom. (8 Feb.); F. Fairhough to to ana. v. tyw. 
glass prom. (29d Feb.) 


47 th Foot. Ens. J. I.ardner to be lieut, v. Kyf- 
fln app to 22d F. (12 July 25); Ens. A. M. Robin¬ 
son to be lieut., v McCarthy dec. (12 Dec. 26); 
Ens. W. D llewsonto be lieut., v. Douglas dec. 
(3 Jan. 26); Ens. 11. H. F. Clarke to he lieut., 
Fromc dec. (1 May 26) l Ens. II. M'Nally to be 
lieut., v. Miller dm. (20 do ); Ens. R. Price, from 
41st F., to be lieut., v. Murray dec. (23il do.); F. 
C Fycrs to be ens , v. Lardncr (1(1 Feb. 27) j W* 
Hope to lie ens., v. Robinson (20 do.); w. Wile 
to lie ens. by |iiircli., v. Clarke (21 do.); H. Hut¬ 
chinson to lie ens., v. 1 lew son (22 ilo.); L'leut. W. 
D. Devcrell to bead)., v. M‘C arthydec. (12Dec. 
25); W K. White lobe ens. by imrih., v.M'Nal- 
ly (A) Mar. 27). 


4lUh Foot Ens. J. A. Erxkinc to lie lieut. by 
purih., v Weston prom. (1 Feb. 27); H. I). Roe¬ 
buck to lie ens by purch , Erskine (22 do.); 
Lieut J. White, from li p Vink Chasseurs, to bo 
lieut, v Hughes prom. (1,1 Mar.) 

5Uh Foot. Lieut. C. Hill to be capt, v. Burnett 
ilei.; Ens. J 11. Omlil to be lieut., v Fraser dec. 
(both 5 Jan. AD. Lieut. 1'. Kennedy, from67th F., 
to be lieut., \. HIM (1 Apr. 96); F. J. Chlncty to 
be ens by purch , v. Burton prom. (15 Fob. 27). 

nnth Font. Ens. W. N Marlcy to to lieut., v. 
Coventry dec. (30 Jan. 20i, J. Sleekier to be ens., 
v. Harley (22 Feb. 27). 

Iljth Foot. Maj I*. L. Chandlers, from 41st F., 
to lie lieut. ml., v Shaw dec (12 Apr. 26), Ens. 
P. Herbert to to lieut , v. Doyle dec. (5 May 26); 
Ens. A. Grierson from 18th F , to to lieut. by 
purih., v. Doyle, whose prom., by purih., hot) 
been cancelled MS Feb. 27); llosp. assist. W. Wul- 
lai e to lie assist, surg , s. Brown prom. In 4Ath F. 
(8 Mar.) 

H8th Foot. Lieut J. L Kingston, from h.p., to 
be lieut , v. Sutton app. to (Ml F. (30 Mar.) ( 
Capt. C. Dowsnn, fromn. p. 55th F., to be paym., 
v. Anderson app. to 35th F. (1 Mar.) 

‘.tjth Foot. Lieut. T. M'Domiugh, from h.ni 
35th F., to lie lieut., v. R E. Butler, who cxch. 
(I Feb. 27); Ens. II. Handiork to to lieut. by 
purch., v. Cheney prom : S. Mansergh to been*, 
by purch., v. ILuukock (both 20 Mar.) t 
f>vhn Urpt. 2il-Lleut. H. F. l'owell lobe lst- 
lieut. by purch., v. liiyncpnim. (8 Feb.); C. H. 
Roddy to to 2d-lleut. by purch., v. Powell (15 
Feb.); Capt. G. Ingham, from h. p. 3d CeyL 
Hegt., to to capt., v. Churchill prom. (8 Mar.); 
F. it. Nash tone 2d-lleut. by purch., v. Powell 
pram. (1 Mar.) 


Brevet. Br. Ma]. E. Kelly, h. p. 23d L.Dr., den. 
ad], geo. to forces serving in A vs, to to lieut. col. 
In army (20 May 26). 

The undermentioned cadet* of the Fton. E.I. 
Company's service to have temporary rank as en- 
slgns during period of their being placed at Cha¬ 
tham, for Held Instruction Jn art of sapping ehd 
mining: W# E. Baker; C. 8. Guthrie; and H. 
Beethan (all 16 Feb.) 


SOth Foot. Assist, surg. M. Griffith to to surg., 
v. A. Arnot, who rets, on h. p.; Hosp/asatsL J. w, 
Mcrtkt to to ante, nig,, v. Griffith proa, (tour. 


28 Feb.) 

nth Foot 


N. 


INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrival *.-“ ’ * 

FFb.FI. Tat*, MOfertoffi fromt_ 
to to tout* v.- JWgw, Worth Cram N#! Wn4*a(J 
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—also Diadem transport, Edmonds, from the Mau¬ 
ritius and Cape i at Portamouth.—SH. fHmMlp, 
Osborne, from BilPbt off Dover,—abo Wood¬ 
man, Leary. from N. 8. Wales; at DeoL— March 
1. dMwr, Rldurdm, from Ceylon and the 
Mauri tine | at Deal—8. CtHa, Sherwood, from 
Initial at Milford (bound to Loudon'.—4* Tho¬ 
mas Ceu Us, Christie, from China 83d Nov. | Gtnr- 
sHana, Harriott, from Bengal SOtli Sept., and Ma¬ 
dras 15th Oct.; Coventry Purdie, from the Mau¬ 
ritius and the Cape; and DunoMfer, Church, from 
V.D. Land Oth Ort. ; all at Gravesend,—4tto Sfa- 
Hlda, Bulloy, from Manilla i off Dartmouth,— 
alio Duke of Ijincaster, Hanney, from Bengal 
10th Nov.; at Liverpool.—* Diadem, Cotgrave, 
from Bombay and Cork; at Deal.—7. Joseph, 
Christophenon, from Bengal and Gibraltar i at 
Gravaiend,—also Henry, Bunney, from V.D. Land 
Ifith Nov. ; ip Margate lloailft.—8. Abercrombie Ro¬ 
binson, tapes, from China 17th Nov.; off Ports¬ 
mouth—-II. H.M.S. Lome, Dobaon, from Ma» 
draa and Ceylon t at Portamouth.—1*. Circassian, 
Doulhwslte, from Bengal and Madraa 17th Oct.; 
at Deal.—13. Duchess of Athol, Daniel!, from 
China 89th Nov.; Rerwlekshire, Shepherd, from 
China l»th Nov.; Atalanta, Johnson, from Bom¬ 
bay ( Eliza, Mahon, from Bengal 84th Kept., and 
Madras 90th Oct.; Clyde, Munro, from Bengal 
and Madraa t Prince Re front, Richards, from the 
Mauritius; and i'alista, Robertson, from ditto; 
all at Deal,—also Royal Charlotte, Dudman, from 
Singapore, Malacca, and Penang; off Hastings; 
—alio Lady Amherst, Lisle, from the South Seas 
and the Mauritius; off Dover.—14. Cleveland, 
Havllork, from the Mauritius; Java, Driver, 
from China; and Sarah, Milne, from Bombay 1st 
Oct.; all at Deal.—19. Lord Lowther, Stewart, 
from China 80th Nov.; at Deal —82. Porcupine, 
Luing, from Slngajiore 5th Dec.; off Dover.—23. 
Edinburgh, Bax, from China, 29th Nov.; off 
Portland.—27- Macqueen, Walker, from China 
14tb Dec.; off Portsmouth,—also Bolivar, Smith, 
from Singapore IWlh Nov.; at Liverpool.—28. 
Lady Holland, Snell, from Madras 16th Oct.; off 
Hastings, 

Departures. 

March 8 . Bombay, Charltie, for Madras and 
China; from Deal. — 0. Fanjuharson, C’rulck- 
shank, for St. Helena, Penang, Singapore, and 
China; General Kyd, Nalroe, for Madras and 
China; Warm-inn, Manning, for ditto; and Albion, 
Chambers, for the Mauritius; all from Deal— 15. 
St, David, Richardson, for Bombay: and Mary 
and Jane, Matches, far Batavia and Singapore; 
both from Deal.—16. Cretan, Gulliver, for Ota- 
helte and South Seas; and Protector, Waugh, for 
Madras and Bengal; both from Deal.—24. Bclzani, 
Talbert, for Bengal; from Deal.—25. Minerva, 
Morris, for Bengal; Orynthm, Rixon, for Bata¬ 
via and Singapore; Guildford, Johnson, for N. S. 
Wales (with convlrts); Medway, Wight, and 
Lone, Lusk, for N. S. Wales and V. D, Land; and 
Karl of Kgremout, Johnson, for the Cape i all 
from Deal. 


PASSKNOKRS FROM INDIA. 

Pm- Ale,sauder, from Ceylon: MajorSomerfleld, 
his lady, and 3 children; Mr. Noland, civilian; 
Mr. Moncur, merchant; Mrs. Bertram and two 
children. m 

Per Fairfield, from N.S. Wales: Dr, Roe, R.N.; 
Mr. Mills; MstDe Swloton. 

Per Clyde, from Bengal and Madras: Lieut. Col. 
Hawk Ins, gd Madras Einp. Rest.; Mrs. and Miss 
Hawkins; Capt Man, 3d Madras N.l.: Mai. 
Bruce, H.M.'s 67th regt i MaJ. Wallis, H.M.’s 
46th do. | Cut. Brooke. H.M.’s 48th do. I Capt. 
Chadwldt, H.M.'s 45th do.; Limits. Scott and Ro¬ 
bertson, 2d Extra Bengal N.L; Lieut. Hope, 57th 
Bengal N.l. ; Lieut Cut, 11th Madras N.l.; 
Capt. Tucker, 11th do.; Mr. F. Healey; Dr. 
Beattie; Master Macqueeeb—(Saa. A. C. Hayes, 
H.M-’s 13th regt., died at the Cepe on 6th Dec.) 

Par Diadem transport, from the Mauritius, Ac.: 
Ueut. Drury, R.M., and the Rev. Mr. Allen, lace 
of the Owen-Glenthnoer i Dr. M’DonaM and fa¬ 
mily, mid Capt. Nkhota and family from the 
Cape; Lieut. Galwayfrom, the Mauritius; Lieut. 
Wells of Uie Bombay Marine: Capt. W. Bour- 
-chJar, R.N.; Dr. Pumar; Mir. Watson, ship- 
omat t and Lieut LB. Emmy, late civil gorer- 
jm*t thtUand of Morpbaes. 
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Per Woodman,fromN.S. Wain: Mr. Eb*worth; 
Lieut. Robertson, ILM.'s 92d,regL; Dr. J. Ruther¬ 
ford. ILN.t Dr. G. Rutherford, ditto) Master 
Glllman. 

Per Thomas CoutU, from China: R. CampboH’ 
Esg., Bengal C.S.; CapL Agncw, H.M. a 4th 

Per Georgiana, from Bengal: Rev. 8. ft* Krtul- 
lenger ana lady; Capt. H. A. Thomas,-H.M.'s 
48th Heat.; Lieut S. A. Grant, H.M.VNrftee; 
Lieut. S7 H. Middleton, artillery ; Lieut*. Savory, 
Motr, Ramsay, and Cook, Bengal N.l., Mr. J. 
Rose, 4th officer of the Sir David Scott; Mr, H. 
Danlells, Bengal med. estab.; Mrs. Isabella Wil¬ 
kinson, and two sons; Mr. Harrington, civil ser¬ 
vice; Mrs. Harrington and two sons; Mr.M’Leod, 
civil service; Capt. M'Kemie, King's Royals; J. 
M’Donald, Esq., M.D.; Lieut. M. Hlslop; Llrut 
M'Bmise, Dth Madras N.l.; Capt. Moore; Mr. 
Cammell, civil service; Mr. Clarke, Bengal ar¬ 
tillery : Mr. R. Lovett: Capt S. Smith, H.M.’s 
3d regt. n 

Prr Abercrombie RobinMgy, from China: Mrs. 
Presgrave, lady of E. Presgrave, Esq., acting re¬ 
sident at Singapore; Capt. Jas. Webster, latecom- 
mander of the ship Mary Annet P. Ammlndon, 
Esq., merchant Canton; two MastersPresgrave; 
two Misses Presgrave. 

Per Duke of Lancaster, from Bengal: Capt 
Aplln, Bengal N.L; Mrs. Aplln ana children; 
Capt. Goldhawke; Lleuts. Jackson and Gilmore: 
Mr. Phillips -, Mrs. Col. Edwards and children; 
two Masters Ronald; Mr. Luratp 
Per Bunney, from V. D. Lana; G. W. Evans, 
Esq.; Mrs. Evans; two Masters Evans, Miss 
Jane Evans; Messrs. J. Blood, G. Hunt, and C. 
Seal. 

Per ReneUkshtre. from China: F. H. Toonc, 
Esq.; I.Ieut Layard; J. W. Wheeler. Esq.; Mr. 
John Mead. 

Per Atalanta, from Bombay; Mr. Agar, Il.C.'a 
service; Lieut DUk; Master Cunningham. 

Prr Rliza, Mahon, from Bengal: Capt Long 
and Lieut Murray, 59th regt; Mrs. Murray ana 
family; Lieut. .Stott, Bengal artillery; Mrs. 
Field and Child; Capt Lovclass, loth Lunccrs. 

Per Prince Regent, from the Mnuriliust Mr 
Dickinson; Capt Dobson; Mr. Webb. 

Per Royal Charlotte, from Penang: Master 
Crawford, nephew of the Resident of Singapore. 
—(Lieut. Maxwell, H.M.'s 11th L.Drs., for the 
Cape, died at sea in Nov.) 

Per Lord Lnwther, from China: Maj. Jas. El¬ 
der, 1st 'Bombay regt; Lieut Wcstby, Queen’s 
Royals; EuS. Scrlvcn, 5th Bombay regt; Mr. J. 
M. Johnston, free mariner. 

Per Circassian, from Bengal: Capt Rarwell, 
H.M.’s 6th regt; Lieut. Klligt 1 Jm, H.M.’s 31st 
do.; Mr. Kingdom; Master Bowman.— From 
Ceylon: Dr, Farrell, inspector; Mr. Farrell, civil 
service; Lieut Mac Vicar, CevlnraRegt s Dr. 
Fren and Lieut Stamm, H.M.’s 97V£tagt; Mis. 
Walbechoff and four children; Masters G. Fel- 
lowesand That Mauley—(Lieut Mitchell, H.C.’s 
19th regt., from Madias, died at sea on 11th Jan.) 

Per Kltnburgh, from China: Sir Jas. B. Umu- 
aton, Knt., president of the factory. Canton; 
Rev. H. Holding, chaplain, ditto: Capt G. W. 
Bonham, frith regt N.l. T 
Per Macquesn, from China: Jas.’Bathgate, Esq., 
merchant, Calcutta; Lieut H.M. Lawrence, Ben¬ 
gal artillery; Mrs. Bathgate. 

Per Lady Holland, from Madraa and the Cane: 
M«J. O’Reilly; Capt. Bedlngfleld; Capt H. Stone; 
Mrs. Stone; Opt Hele; Capt Woodgate and 
eight children i Capt W. B. Rowley; Capt Wil¬ 
son ; Mr. Ely; Mr. Harris; Capt PennyCeatber, 
date of the JBKaai Mrs. Pstmyfaathac^jlM two 
childrent Capt and Mis. Sewell; CohaflMtv; 
Dr. Mayne.—(CoL P, V. Agava, his lady, and 3 
children, were left at the Cape.) 

Per Hi dang, from Padang 1 the Rev. iChaa. 
Evan*) Mia. Evans) tw«Master*sod two Miues 
Evans. 


MN»UH TO INDIA. 

Per Vansittart, for Bengal: Ms}.' J. 9mm, 
Company’s service ; Mcmn.lL K. Cunliflb, R. W. 
Dean, and R. (j- Myttos, titan Mmen. D. 

Woodbum 
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Home Intelligence. 
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Wood turn and J. Nesbett, wist. surgs. : Mean. 
T. Young, G, Herbert, and P. Manwarlng, ca¬ 
dets; Mm E. Shortlafcd} Rev. R. Mytton, ctup¬ 
le in i Mo. Mytton and daughter; Mr. J. Kerr, 
veterinary aurg.; Miss H. Cunliffe; Mr. M'Da- 
nieil, free-mariner; R. R. Burrtngton and J. 
Chamber*, Aee mariner*; Capt. Jones in charge 
of recruits; 80 H.C.’s recruits; 3 women and 2 
children belonging to ditto; native servant*, dec. 

Ar Chari** Grant, for Bombay: Colonel Frede¬ 
rick and lady; Lieut. Egglerdon; Mr. Dewar, 
barrister; Mrs. Dewar and child; Mr. Sprague, 
barrister; Messrs. R. j. M. Musprott 1*. Scott,' 
and E.Stacey, writers; Messrs. T. Tarvflton, W. 
J. Hay, F. L. Frederick, W. J. Tudor, J. Bur¬ 
nell, ft. Holmes, H. W. Brett, and C. R. Hogg, 
cablets s Messrs. F. Whltelock nnd F Jones, Bom¬ 
bay marine; 20 marine boys for Bombay f<Vaj. 
Hunt, Lieut. Robinson, and Ensigns Walton and 
Somers, H.M.’s 2d Rcgt. or Royals, (’apt. Parlby, 
Lieut. Aluslie, and Corrtet Ellis, H.M.’s 4t)i L. 
Dr.; 315 soldiers, H.MVb 2d Royals and 4th L.Dr.; 
24 soldiers' wive*; 17 children; native servants. 

Per Bombay, for Madras: R#i. Mr. Blcnklnsop, 
ciiaplam, and lady; Mr. and Mrs. Gahagan and 
two daughters, returning to India; Messrs. J. 
Dod, F. H. Sampson, P. E. I,. Ilirkards, N. 
Wroughton, S. G. C. Rcnalrd, and J. K. Vawds- 
iey, cadets; Capt. Cross, nnd Ensigns Kerr, Main, 
Going, and Palmer, H.M.’s .Royals; 21 si men 
H.M.’s Royals; 30 soldiers’ wives; 1(,children. 

Pet Fmquhartton, for St. Helena, Penang, A>i : 
Mr. R. T. Wingrove, writer, and lady, tor Pe¬ 
nang; Mr. C. Mackenzie, merchant, for Singa¬ 
pore; Miss F. Msckcnrie. Mr J Till, v.ri'er, 
for st. Helena; V-. )* \ .lit* to ics .n <nl- 
ture of silk at St. Helena; Mr-. Muaic, Ins 
housekeeper, Mr. Jas. Cameron, ( ouipauy's gar- 
dener; several servants; 20 privates H.C.’s ser¬ 
vice; 6 soldiers’ wives; 4 children 


Per Cettnal Kt/ti, for Madras: Lieut. Col. 1). 
Foules and Capt P. Farquharson, Il.f .’s serv ice; 
Mr. L. Luias, lus wife, nnd son, for Madras; 
Min S. A Urldgeman; Mr. J. Home; Mr. U. 
Chester, H.C.'s service; Mr. W. Don deswell, 
writer; Messrs J. Memett, D. Pearson, It Hen¬ 
derson, W. Wyndham, C. Babihgton, J. White- 
lock, J. Hogarth, It. Jenkins, It. Cameron, G. 
Patnckson, and (’. T. Willis, cadets; Capt. May, 
Lieut. M'Leod, and Elis. Wilson. II.W.’s 1st 
Foot; Lleuts. Vnughan and Hamilton, II.M.'s 
4ist Foot; Cornet Miller, H.M.’s 13th L.Dr.; 
245 men of H.M.’s 1st, 4i«t, and With Uegts.; 2!) 
soldiers’wives, 13 children; servant*; dec. 


Prr Waterloo, for Madras: Mr. J. A. Oakes, 
Cm., and lady; Mrs. Dowson; Col. W.Clajiham 
and lady; Mrs. Danlell; Miss Watson; Messrs. 
W. A. Inglis, R Grotc, J. L. Strange, and G. M. 
Bird, writers; Messrs. G. Haines, W. H. Rickets, 
W*. Taylor, ( \V. R. Anneslcy, F. C. Cotton, J. C. 
M'PliersoinM. K. Hannah, A. Douglas, S. (Juft, 
E. I.awfon ?i -P. T. Rndmore, T. G. L I.asrellcs, 
and C. H. Freeman, cadets; Lieut. Col. M'Cas- 
kill, Capt. Daniel, Lieut. Twiggy Ens. Glover, 
Ens. Wilson, Km. Lee, Ens. Dcwes, Assist, surg. 
Carline, and Paymast. Dowson, H.M.'a(tilth Foot; 
300 men H.M.’s 89th do.; 3b soldier*’ wives; 30 
children; native servants, die. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 

The MarnUm, Petrie, from Liverpool to Ben- 
mi, was totally lost on isth Feb, in the Bay of 
Biscay (lot. 42 N., long. 11W.), having started a 
butt on the larboard bow, and could not be 
■topped. The matter, crew, ana passenger* were 
ail saved. The value of the Mansion and her 
cargo is estimated at betwwto 460,000and £70,000. 

The Sarah, Tucker, from London to Bombay, 
put into Rio Janeiro 28th Nov., In consequence of 
the crew having mutined. Four of them were 
wounded and one afterwards died. She proceeded 
on hear voyage 6th De&f with a guard of marines 
furnished by the Admlral'sship. 

The Aurora, from Singapore to Penang, ts lost 
in the Straits of Malacca. 

The OferionteH, Bell, from London to New 
Holland, put into the Cape of Good Hope 26th 
Dec. in consequence of want of water, and fawo- 
baidinationof part of the crew. 


Tiie Jaea-Packtt, from Batavia to Antwerp, win 
totally loaf off Flushing on the night of the 2d 
March; the whole of her crew and passenger* 
drowned. She had 8,000 bag* of coffbe on hoard. 
She was insured at Lloyd's. 

The London (an American), has been lost off the 
Sandwich islands, on her passage from South Ame¬ 
rica to China. The treasure was saved, and safely 
conveyed to Owyhee, 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, ANp 
DEATHS. 

Jan, 13. At Norton Cottage, Tenby, the lady 
of Lieut. Colonel Voyic, of a daughter. 

Feb. 24. At Clapton, the tody of Capt.T. Havi- 
slde, Hon. Company's service; of a son. 

Marrh 7. At the Rectory House, Bittern, the 
lady of Lieut. Col. Commandant Sealy, Bombay 
establishment, of e daughter. 


Ml It 

Ft*. 27. At Hostings, Mnj. J. L. Gale, Bengal 
army, to Isabella, daughter of the late Arch. 
Douglas, Esq., of rdderitonc, Roxburghshire. 

Mnrth 12. Vt Menlo’ Castle, Horatio Nelson 
Ratnsav, Esq , Ron 1 h. 1 v N.I., to l atherlne, third 
daughter of Thomas Turner, Cheadle. Sta fiord- 
shiii. Lsq., and h rand d.uighler lo Ml John Blake, 
Menlo’Castle, county (iiilway, Ireland. 

11. At fet. James’s, Westminster, J. \V. E. Bis- 
coe, Esq , of the Bengal cavalry, to Mary, only 
daughter of the late J. Harris, Esq., M.D., of 
Kingston, Jamah a. 

15. At Streathatn Church, A. M, Baxter, Esq., 
attorney general, New houth Wales, to Maria del 
Hosarl.i Gordon, only daughter ol the late li. Gor¬ 
don. Esq., of -Verts dela Erontera. 

19. At si, James’s, Westminster, Capt. W. II, 
But, of the Hon. E. I. Company's service, to 
Frances, sei mid daughter of T. Sibley, Esq,, of 
Luton, Reiltoidsliire. 

20. At Edluburgli, R. I). lloyd, Esq., of Paris, 
nephew of W. Boyd. Esq., M.P-, to Elisa, sister to 
K. Boyd, Esq., commissioner of revenue at Cey¬ 
lon, 


T»t ATIIS. 

Jan. 2. At s a a, on the passage from China, Mr. 
W. H nr rod, Ski officer of the Il.C.'s ship liuchou 
of Athol. 

hrh.tl At Wells, Somersetshire, Arch. Chris¬ 
tie, Fsq., late brevet major, bill Foot. 

9. At Hounslow, John Burrowts., son of li. C. 
Snimcman, Esq., 11th tPy.-il Hussars. 

15. At Yalr, In Selkirkshire, Alex. Pringle, 
Esq., formerly of the Madras civil service. 

25. At Aberdeen, Capt. J. W. Real, half-pay 
48th Foot, In his 5HOt year. 

27. At Norton Cottage, Tenliy, Margaret Emily, 
sixth daughter of Lieut. Colonel and Mr*. Voyle, 
aged four years and four month*. 

Mnrth 2. At East Cottage, Bexley Heath, the 
lady of Lieut. Col. J. Ilickes, at the Hon. K. I. 
Company's service. 

8- At Dover, Capt. Elsden, of the ship Hebe. 

10. At Dalkeith, Capt, Jas, Fraser, aged 81. 

Capt. F. was one of the few officers who survived 
the memorable siege of Mangalore, In the East- 
Indies, in 1783. „ 

— At Bath, Mrs. Hunn, mother of the Right 
Hon. George Canning, In her 81st year. 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Swlnton, relict or the 
late Arch, bwibton. Esq., formerly of the Hon. 
E.I. Company's service. 

14. The Rev. IL Johnson, rector of tba parishes 

of St. Antholin's and it. John Baptist, and for¬ 
merly chaplain of the colony of New South Wales, 
aged 72. 4 

— At Plymouth Anchorage, Mr. G. T. Calvelj, 
2d officer of the H.C.'iship Waterloo. 

25. At Enfield, In his 79th year, Sir Nathaniel 
Dance, Knt.. formerly a commander in the Hon. 
E.I. Company's service; 
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GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT THE EA8T-INDFA HOUSE. 


For Sale 0 Apt ll—Prnmpt 6 July. 

Company') and LUensed— Indigo. 

Tho Court of Directors have Riven Notice, that 
the Warelwuse Item on Soy, in lieu of hi. per 
Cheetper Week tilt the Prompt Day, and after. 
Wards Id. per lot per week if divided, will be 
charged on follows .—In l bests containing Soy in 
•mall Jars or bottles, id. per rlicst per week- In 
Jan, 1 ul)s, or small Conks, If not exceeding 0 
galls, id- c.n h Jar, A-c. per week t aliove 2 and not 
exceeding lfl galls.. Id. e.tth ditto per week : above 
15galls, 2ri.t-.Kh ditto per week—In Half-hogs- 
heads, 'M. each pci week—In Ilogsht.ids, ltd. caih 
per week—In Pipes or Leaguers, la. e.uli per week. 
The above Rates will apply to ull Soy now In tho 


Company’s Warehouses—Thechargefdr Manage 
ment will continue as before, via. £!• p« cent. 

(jTriuToiCs'oTEAST INDIA COM 
PANY'S Kill PS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the Thumn* Coutte. AbeHrombii 
RubUiaun, Jlu n « kvhire, Duehete of Athol, Java 
Lord Lrnvthrr, Edinburgh » and VaafUfen t iron 
China, and the l IroattiaH and FJlza, from Ben 

(tmpany’t.— Tea—Sugar. 

Pncttr-Trude and Privilege.—! Teas—China Rffl 
Silk—China Silks—Piece Goods—Nankeen*—Ele 
phanl’s Teeth—Coni Beads—Glass Bugles—Bam 
MWMics-Floor Matt—W'lno—Madeira—Sherry 
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EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the Season 1826-27, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, Ac. 
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PRICE CURRENT, Mar. 27. 


KA&T'IKDIA produce. 



£. 

4. 

d. 


£. 

4* 

A 



(1 

0 

0 



0 

14 

o 

— Cherlbon • 

2 

8 

— 

? 

0 

— Sumatra • ■ 

.. . 2 

3 

0 

— 

2 

6 

0 

—— Bourbon ■ • 

. ... 







—— Mocha ■ ■ • 

• 3 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

Cotton, Surat ■ ■ • 

. -..lb 0 

0 

& 

— 

0 

0 

0 

—— Madras . 

. 0 

0 

6 


0 

0 

6 

—— Bengal. 

.. . . 0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

6 

-Bourbon 

■ 0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

1 

0 

Drum It for Dyeing 





21 



Aloe*. Epatlca 

• • cwt. 1(> 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

Anntseeds, Star 

• 3 10 

0 





Borax, Refined 

■ • 2 

4 

0 

— 

2 

5 

0 

— Unrefined, or Tincal 2 

o 

0 

— 

2 

7 

0 

Camphlre 
Cardamoms, Mai* 

0 

5 

U 

— 

10 

0 

0 

bar lb 0 

7 

<) 

— 

n 

8 

0 

— Ceylon 

0 

1 

0 


0 

1 

4 

Cuaaia Bud* • 

cwt. 8 1J 

0 





— Llgnea • • 

.. . 5 10 

0 

— 

(! 

0 

0 

Castor till 

lb 0 

1 

0 

— 

0 

1 

10 

China Root ■ .. 

■ • cwt. 1 

10 

1) 

— 

2 

0 

0 

Coculus Inilicus 

.. 3 

0 

I) 

— 

3 10 

0 

Dragon's Blood • 

8 

0 

0 

— 

24 

0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, 

lump ■ 3 

u 

0 

— 

0 

0 

0 

— Arabic • 

. 2 

0 

0 

—• 

3 10 

1) 

— Asiafirtida 

• 6 

0 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

— Benjamin • 

■ • 3 

0 

0 

— 

00 

0 

0 

— Anlml. 

3 10 

0 

— 

8 

0 

0 

— Gainlioglum 

1*1 

0 

0 

— 

22 

0 

0 

- Myrrh 

.. . 4 

0 

0 

— 

U 

0 

0 

— Olibauutn • 

.. .. 2 

fl 

0 

— 

4 

10 

0 

Kino 

. . 14 

1) 

0 

— 

10 

0 

0 

Lai Lake • • 

lb 0 

1 

0 





— Dye • • 

... 0 

4 

4 

— 

0 

4 

H 

-Shell ■ • 

■ cwt. 2 11) 

0 

— 

9 

0 

0 

-Stick . 

2 

0 

0 

— 

3 

0 

0 

Musk, China •• 

•oz. 0 10 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 

till, Cussla 

• • os. 0 

0 

0 

— 

0 

0 

(i 

—— Cinnamon • 

I) 

8 

0 

— 

0 13 

0 

— Clove* ■ • 

lb o 

1 

*1 





— Mme 

. 0 

0 

3 





— Nutmegs • • 


2 

8 

— 

0 

.1 

0 

Opium. 

Rhubarb. 

• .. 0 

2 

0 

, - 

1) 

5 

0 

Sal Ammoniac ■ 

cwt. 3 

0 

it 

— 

3 

3 

0 

Senna ■ ■ 

... . ih o 

0 

fl 

— 

0 

2 

0 

Turmeric, Java 

■ cwt. 1 

4 

0 

— 

1 

14 

0 

— Bengal • • • ■ 

.. -.1 

.1 

0 

— 

1 

10 

0 

— China ■ • • 

. . .. j 

10 

0 

— 

2 

2 

0 

Galls, lu Sorts • • • 

... 4 

0 

0 

— 

4 10 

0 


Gall*. Blue . 

... 

0 0 

0 — 68 

0 

luditfo. Blue and Violet lb 

A 13 

2 — 0 13 

4 

— Purple and Violet 

• 

0 19 

8 - l)U 

0 

—- Extra fine Violet 

• .» 

0 11 

a — o is 

0 

-Violet • • 


0 9 

6 — 0 11 

0 

-Violet and Copper 

0 9 

1 ) - oil 

0 

— Fine Copper • 

. . . 

0 10 

8 — 0 10 

6 

— Copper 

. 

0 8 

9 — 09 

9 

- Consuming sorts 

s .. . 

0*7 

o — o a 

0 

-Benares and Oude 

( * 

mt> 

g — 0 10 

0 

— Low anil had Onde 

. . 

0*3 

8 — 00 

0 

-Madras 


0 8 

9 — o a 

0 

— Do. mid. ortL and had 

0 0 

0 — 08 

0 

Rice, Bengal White 

cwt. 

0 14 

8 — 0 18 

0 

-Atna 

• 

0 18 

0-11 

0 

Safflower ■ 

, 

2 0 

0 — 10 0 

0 

Sago. 


0 15 

0—10 

u 

Saltpetre ■ 

. 

1 3 

C — 1 4 

0 

bilk, Bengal skem 

fl) 

0 8 

1 — 09 

8 

~— Nov" 


0 12 

7-13 

7 

- Ditto White 

• 

0 a 

0—10 

0 

- China 

. 

0 15 

9—12 

1 

Spit es, ('innamon 

ffl 

0 3 

3-07 

0 

- ('loves 

• 

0 2 

ti — 0 3 

0 

- Mare 
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ON SLAVERY IN THE EAST. 


[Concluded from p. 452.] 


In proceeding towards the south of the peninsula, and especially the 
districts on the coast of Malabar, the picture of eastern slavery assumes 
darker and more forbidding colours than it wears in the other parts of India. 
The least favourable account of the slavery of Southern India is found in the 
work of Dr. F. Buchanan,* and could we be well assured that it was perfectly 
accurate, and that during the interval which has elapsed since his visit 
(which, it should be recollected, is nearly thirty years) no ameliorations have 
taken place, we should be greatly shocked at the condition of Indian slavery 
in that part of Hindustan, though far from disposed to assimilate it, as Dr. 
Buchanan does, to that of the negroes in the West-Indies, who seem in his 
opinion to be in a preferable state I 

The slaves of Malabar, Dr. Buchanan tells us, are the absolute property of 
their dlvarus, or lords, and may be employed in any work their masters 
please. They are not attached to the soil, but may be sold or transferred in 
any manner the owner thinks fit, except that a husband and vflfe cannot be 
sold separately. The right to the children of these slaves depends upon the 
customs of the caste to which the slave belongs, for even these poor creatures 
hav£ all the pride of caste, and a Churman or Polian slave would be defiled 
by the touch of one of the Parian tribe. The master is bound to give the 
slave a certain allowance of provisions, which is a miserable pittance, and 
would be inadequate to support them, but that the slaves on each estate^et a 
twenty-first part of the gross produce of the rice, as an encouragement to 
industry. ♦ 

There are three modes of transferring slaves: 1st, by Jenum or sale; a 

young 
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young man with his wife sells for from £6. 4s. to £?• 8s.* ?d. by canum, or 
mortgage of the slave's labour; the proprietor receives a loan of about two- 
thirds of th# value of the Blave, and a small quantity of rice annually, to shew 
that his property in the slave still exists, and he may redeem the pledge when¬ 
ever he pleases; the lender mean time has the labour of the slave by way of 
interest, and if the slave dies, the borrower supplies another: 3d. patom, or 
rent; in this case the master gives the Blaves to another man, who maintains 
them, and pays about 4s. per annum for a man, and half that sum for a 
woman. “ These two tenures,” observes Dr. Buchanan, "are utterly abominable; 
for the person who exacts the labour and furnishes the subsistence of the slave, 
is directly interested to increase the former and diminish the latter as much as 
possible. In fact, the slaves are very severely treated, atid their diminutive 
stature and squalid appearance shew evidently a want of adequate nourish¬ 
ment. There can be no comparison between their condition and that of the 
slaves in the Wcst-India islands, except that in Malabar there are a sufficient 
number of females, who are allowed to marry any person of the same caste 
with themselves, and whose labour is ulways exacted by their husband's 
master; the master of the girl having no authority over her so long as she 
lives with another man's sluve.”+ 

Dr. Buchanan sccins to have entirely overlooked all the objectionable features 
of West-Indian slavery, not one of which is tobe found in the society he visited. 
The Eastern slave is not an alien to the soil; his physical aspect does not 
expose him to his master's contempt; there is no slave mart, no slave dealer, 
no overseer or gang-master, nd^cart-whip, in the slave system of Southern 
India; above all, the slave and the master are subject to the same laws, for 
the Company's courts would make no distinction whatever between the Polian 
and the Brahmin, the Parian and the Nair. The evidence of one would be 
taken with as much readiness as that of another; and the murder of a slave, 
instead of being punished, as in some parts of the West, when Dr. Buchanan 
wrote, by a paltry fine, would be expiated in India only by death, whether 
the victim was bond or free. The Indian slave, moreover, has a share in the 
produce of his labour. 

If the slaves in Malabar are in a worse condition than the negroes in the 
West-Indies, what are we to think of that of the hired labourers ? In the 
northern part of Malabar, Dr. Buchanan tells us, the panicars, or hired men, 
who are generally Nairs, Moplays and Tiars, work from morning to noon, 
when they are allowed an hour for their breakfast; they then work until 
evening, and all night they watch the crops i For this service they are given 
a hut, a piece of cloth twice a year, from 2r. 3 id. to 4s. 7d. annually 
for oil and salt, and a daily allowance of rice, which is larger than that 
given to the slaves. If the panicar is indebted to his master (and half of 
them are in that predicament) stoppages are made, and they are not allowed to 
change their employer. They are frequently flogged; and Dr. B. observes that 
as their masters are not obliged to provide for them in old age or during 
famine, “ they seem to be in a worse condition than the slaves.”! 

The real state of the Blaves in Southern India is of the more importance 
from the large proportion which thj? servile class bears to the free population, 
eccoiding to the same writer. In Canara, out of a population of 123,000, no 
less than 16,000 are represented to be slaves; in another province the same 

* number 

' * ,n other parw of Malabar the price it considerably leu. 
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number of slaves is given to a population of 106,000, and in another to 
146,000, 

We have little doubt that the statements of Dr. Buchanan ore somewhat 
exaggerated; and we must bear in mind that his Journey took place soon after 
the wars in the Mysore, which had disorganized the country, then recently sub¬ 
dued, and probably multiplied the voluntary as well as involuntary slaves. 

That slavery in Southern Indio is more general and more systematic than in 
Bengal there cannot, however, be any doubt: it is a fact attested by many 
witnesses of indisputable veracity. In an able minute of the Madras Board 
of Revenue, in 1818,* it is stated, that in Malubur and Cannra, the inferior 
land-owner is generally the personal slave of the proprietor of the land, and is 
sold and mortgaged by him independently of his lands. These slaves, be¬ 
longing to the most depraved class of Hindus, generally outcasts, usually 
reside in the outskirts of the villages, receiving from their employers little 
more than food, with a scanty supply of raimeut. In some provinces (as in 
the Tamil country) these domestic slaves are adsenpli glebee, and may even 
claim mera/u, or hereditary private property, in the incidents of their villeinage; 
but in Malabar and Canara, though it is not the landlord’s interest to sell the 
slaves who cultivate their lands, yet they dispose of the increasing stock; and 
their power to dispose of all their slaves, independently of their lands, seems 
undisputed. 

Further and more detailed evidence touching the state of slavery in Southern 
India was elicited by a remarkable circumstance. In 1819 one of the judges 
of circuit in Malabar reported to the Court df Adawlut the fact of the seizure 
of some slaves, by distraint upon their master, who were sold by public 
auction, to defray arrears of revenue due to the Government. A fact so 
startling as this induced the Governor in Council to institute strict inquiries 
into the system of slavery in the provinces subject to the Madras government, 
and the several collectors were directed by the Board of Revenue to report 
fully on the state of slavery in their respective districts. It appears from the' 
voluminous reports of these officers that Dr. Buchanan was much deceived as 
to the actual condition of the slaves in the South. The majority of the col¬ 
lectors decidedly impugn his representations, and exhibit a picture of this 
unhappy relation in far less odious colours. It appears front their statements 
that the principal slave districts in Southern India are those of Arcot, Madura, 
Canara, Coimbatore, Tinncvelly, Trichinopoly, Malabar, Wynaud, Tanjore, 
and Chingleput; one of the authorities represents the number of the slaves 
in Malabar and Canara alone at 180,000, which is so extravagantly large that 
we conclude he has blended all the servile classes together. 

This investigation was attended with beneficial effects. The Board Of 
Revenue took into immediate consideration certain propositions for the pre¬ 
sent amelioration and gradual emancipation of this unhappy class; and they 
observe in their report, that a regulation ought to be published to prevent 
the further extension of slavery; that the further purchase of free females as 
slaves should be declared invalid and illegal, and all children subsequently 
boratif slaves should be declared free. They also suggested that slaves shoold 
have power to purchase their liberty at the price for which it was forfeited; 
and that such as were attached to lands or estates which may escheat to 


government should be liberated. 

We are not rn gnizanit , n f what has since»been done by the Madras Govern- 
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in this matter; but we have not the least scruple'in believing that, with the 
disposition which that government evinced to check slavery, aided by the 
antipathy entertained by the tribunals and by the executive officers of the 
government towards the hateful relation, that it must have been materially 
ameliorated, and that the numbers subject to its bonds must have been greatly 
diminished. 

To obviate a misapprehension into which some persons have fallen and may 
still fall, it should be observed that sugar is not cultivated in the Southern 
provinces: rice and other grain, which are easily raised, constitute the chief 
agricultural products in the slave districts. 

Such then is the state of slavery in Hindustan, or at least under our two 
principal presidencies, for we have not the means of knowing its extent and 
character in the provinces under the Bombay Government. The writer we 
have quoted in an early part of this article observes: 

Hindustan is now thrown upon its actual stock, and the number of slaves can hence¬ 
forth only he kept up by the multiplication of the race amongst themselves, and pur¬ 
chase amongst the people of the country the latter must become rare in proportion bs 
the means of subsistence abound, and on the demand for free labour, co-extcnsive 
with extended cultivation and commerce; the former is therefore the only means to be 
relied on, and this will scarcely be equal to counteract the natural waste of life in a 
servile station, and the manumission of slaves by the piety and indulgence of their 
owners. Personal regard must frequently prompt emancipation, and both the Hindu 
and Mohammedan codes recommend it as an act of religion. Persons in reduced cir¬ 
cumstances, unable to keep a number of slaves, prefer emancipating to selling them; 
for having been held a part of the family, it is regarded as highly disreputable to offer 
them foasale.* 

In Ceylon we meet, indeed, with slavery: but this curse seems to have been 
inflicted upon the population by the European invaders of the island. From 
the testimony of the ancient Romans, who undoubtedly had some intercourse, 
direct or indirect, with Ceylon, and probably a settlement there, we learn 
that slaves were not found in it at that period. In Taprobana, says Pliny,f 
tervum nemini; and there exists no direct proofs,^ we believe, to contradict 
this assertion. It is said that Gautama, the last Buddh, sold his children into 
slavery to expiate a certain crime. But if Europe introduced the bane, it has 
also furnished the antidote. By the strenuous and judicious endeavours of Sir 
Alexander Johnston, late Chief Justice of Ceylon (whose many services to 
that island are stamped upon the grateful minds of the Cingalese, and deserve 
more applause in this country than the unobtrusive character of their author 
has procured for him) the gradual extinction of slavery was effectually pro¬ 
vided for. The importation of slaves was forbidden; the purchase of a slave 
by a British European in the service of government freed the individual ipso 
facto; and at length the Dutch slave-holders (many of whom were reduced 
to Buch straits that they depended for subsistence upon the hire of their slaves, 
usd to whom such a sacrifice was therefore severe) were prevailed npon (to use 
their own words) “ to disencumber themselves, as far as possible, of that 
unnatural character of being proprietors of human beings.*' At a gdgpral 
meeting of the owners of slaves, it was agreed, that all children born of slaves, 
after the 10th day of August 1816/should be free, and should be educated and 
maintained by the owners of their parents till the age of fourteen. 

By 

• Oriental Mag. No. VI!, p. 181. f Nat. Hitt. life vl, c. 24. Ed. Bud. 
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. By die effort* of the late Sir Stamford Raffles, of Sir Uudaoa Lowe, and 
other public functionaries, the blot of slavery which other European nations 
had introduced at Bencoolen, Saint Helena,* and Malacca, is .gradually dis* 
appearing. * 

At the Mauritius and the Cape of Good Hope, slavery, not of an eastern 
but of a western character, subsists, nor is there any provision made for 
its annihilation, beyond the interdiction of further supply, as in the Ameri¬ 
can islands. The close resemblance which the slavery of the Mauritius bears 
to that in the West-Indies has, in fact, en tided that island to participate in 
the privileges conceded to our western colonies, from which die other portions 
of our eastern territory are debarred: so that it would really seem as if our 
Legislature granted a premium upon negro slavery 1 

We think it unnecessary to bestow more than a cursory glance upon the 
condition of slavery in the other eastern countries, of whose institutions it 
forms, almost without exception, a constituent part. 

In Burmah, Siam, and the Indo-Chinese countries generally, slavery, from 
various causes, prevails to a considerable degree. A fruitful and legitimate 
source of bondage amongst these nations is war. Captives are enslaved for 
ever as a matter of course, and most of the public works are performed (es¬ 
pecially in Siam) by captives, who labour, like the convicts of European 
nations, in chains. The utility of this institution has naturally led to the 
extension of the practice; and it has been one object of the late mission of 
Capt. Burney to the Siamese court to put a stop to the practice of kidnapping 
on the frontiers of the (now) British possessions which adjoin those of Siam, 
and a prodigious number of unhappy creatures have been liberated by his in¬ 
terposition. According to Mr. Finlayson,f debtors in Siam are r&luced to 
slavery, if they have not the means of satisfying the demands of their credi¬ 
tors. Dr. Leyden tells us that the ruling race in Siam call themselves Tai, 
which signifies free-men. f 

The familiarity which Europeans in general have with the idea of a regu¬ 
larly graduated scale in society, prevents them from recollecting that eastern 
despotism recognizes no intermediate ranks between master and servant, or 
to use an apter expression, slave. In the extensive countries where the Ara¬ 
bic and its cognate dialects are spoken, the term gholaum, or slave, is used as 
humble servant with us, except that in the latter cose it is always complimen¬ 
tary; whereas in the former, so far from being invariably a mere affectation of 
humility, the epithet is often a designation which denotes the exact condition 
of the speaker. Even in China, the Tartar statesmen in writing to the Em¬ 
peror, use the phrase noo-isae, that is slave (or possessed of no better abilities 
and qualifications than a slave) for the pronoun J. 

The subject of slavery in China demands, however, some particular notice. 
According to Chinese authors, crime was the origin of slavery in China; the 
slaves of the preseilt day are descended from the criminals of antiquity. “ In 
ancient times," says Chow-le, “ men and women who committed crimes Ur 
came the property of government, and were made slaves. Ke-tsze was made 
a 4ive; be having affected madness, was therefore thus degraded." The same 
cause continues to consign persons to bondage. The existing government 
frequently sentences even light offenders to slavery: criminals are often gften 

as 


* About a year ago, the proprietors of slaves in M- Helena offered to emancipate their slaves at once, 
provided an equivalent were given to them by the Company, 
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m glares to the soldiery. But human beings may now be purchased into 
slavery, in China, thongh it is stated that the term noo, or Have, is not 
applicable by. jaw to such as are bought with money: a very judicious distinc¬ 
tion, considering the causes of this odious transfer, which generally proceeds 
from destitution. The poor often sell themselves or their children into 
slavery: in times of scarcity a lad may be bought for the value of half a 
dollar. Household female servants in China are mostly slaves.* 

The laws against slaves are severe: according to the Ta-tsing-lc&h-le, “ all 
male or female slaves who use abusive language to the head of the^family 
shall be strangled; all slaves who strike the head of the family, whether they 
be principals or accomplices (in insubordination}, shall every one be decapi¬ 
tated; all slaves and hired labourers who debauch their master’s wife or 
daughters, shall every one be decapitated without respite.” 

Such is the law: but it would appear that Chinese slaves are treated le¬ 
niently. The writers of China inculcate this as a duty. “ Slaves and ser¬ 
vants,” says an ancient author,—“ use them with indulgence. Wives are 
exhorted to treat with clemency slaves, both men and women.” In the 
Chinese scale of virtues and vices, to take slaves and at every frivolous offence 
to scold them vehemently, is rated as one fault for everj fit of scolding; to 
refuse the ransom of mnle and female slaves, is rated at fifty faults; to ob¬ 
serve they are ill and not to relieve them, but to require severe labour as 
usual from them, is set down at one hundred faults.-}- 

We here bring our review of the subject of eastern slavery to a close. It 
will be seen that the relation, odious as it appears to us, was engrafted upon 
the institutions of oriental nations nt a very early period of society, to which 
it was affapted; that it hns been diffused, in process of time, throughout the 
whole eastern world, acquiring peculiarities of character, in regard to its 
cnu&es^nd its effects, according to the various habits of the respective people 
which recognized the relation; and it will also, it is hoped, be seen that 
in origin, in character, and in every essential circumstance, it is altogether 
dissimilar to what is termed negro-slavery, the shocking characteristics of 
which it would be perhaps invidious, and is certainly needless to particuiurize. 

That slavery is a disgusting institution must be admitted on all hands; but 
it is by an analysis of its actual nature, not by the mere term, that we should 
be governed in speaking of it, wheresoever we find it. What is the condition 
of convicts transported for life to our settlements in Australasia, but a species 
of slavery ? they are the property of government, the produce of their labour 
is not their own, but their master’s; they arc farmed out to individuals, like 
cattle; and they have not the power of redeeming themselves. Yet the voice 
of humanity has never protested against this species of bondage; on the 
contrary, it is strenuously raised in recommendation of it, as a merciful sub¬ 
stitute for the sacrifice of human life. - 
Nor must we suppose that slavery is without its advantages, its benefits, to 
the enslaved person, particularly in the East. A Hindu, who would coldly see 
his free fellow-creature starve without extending the haftd of charity towards 
him, is interested in sustaining his slave, and can lie compelled by law tefclo 
it. What are the teirors of perpetual slavery compared with the horrors of 
a dearth in India, where the lower classes have no chattels, clothes, and other 
articles of trifling value, by the sale of which the labourers of England can 

protract 

* Creiim, In the ('hlncHc language. has a name n huh is compounded of slope, because it attend! upon 
Ion' *1 hi* circumstance show* the domestic nature of thincse slavcrv. 
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protract the approach of want in times of scarcity, which, when it comes, 
only drives them to a workhouse—an establishment unknown |a Hindustan? 
For be it from us to palliate slavery; it ought to be abolished; as soon as 
practicable, by every Christian ruler; but our object is to urge that the term is 
improperly calculated to include things essentially different. 

That slavery has its fascinations amongst Europeans subject to it, even in 
modern times, is demonstrated in the elaborate roport of Mr. Jacob.* In 
Poland, the peasants, who are slaves, by the constitution, of 1791, were 
enfranchised. But the peasants viewed this boon at first with great distrust; 
they were “ alarmed by the apprehension that in age or sickness, or other 
incapacity, they should be abamfened by their lords, and left to perish in want.’* 
Mr. Jacob adds: “though no longer slaves, the condition of the peasants is 
but little practically improved by the change that has been made in their con¬ 
dition. When a transfer is made, eitiibr by^estament or conveyance, the 
persons of the peasants are not, indeed, expressly conveyed, but their services 
are, and in many instances are the most valuable part of the property." 

* Report on the Trade In Com, tie. of the North of Europe s lftW. 


SUTTEES. 


To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 


Sin: In your brief sketch of the proceedings at the East-India House dis¬ 
cussion of thd 28th March la6t, your reporter * has inadvertently convdffed the 
impression that a statement was given by myself, and those gentlemen who 
(with me) advocated the suppression of human sacrifices in India, that the 
resolution which we proposed did not contemplate the employment orcom- 
pulsory measures in any future instance. 

Such a pledge undoubtedly was required by the Hon. Chairman, in the first 
instance; but, upon his receiving an assurance that, although we were 
unfeignedly opposed to the employment of force, at the present time, as 
believing it wholly unnecessary, it was impossible that we could come under 
any pledge for the future, the hon. Chairman withdrew the amendment 
which he hod proposed, and the original resolution* was adopted in its 
stead. 

The necessity of our having pursued the course in question will be obvious 
to you, on considering that the equivocal nature of the condition proposed 
could not but preclude a compliance with it, inasmuch as some*g>ergons 
might consider as “ the employment of force,” the half-yearly attendance 
of the military at Saugor, under which, the sacrifice of children there has 
been notoriously presented, from the administration of Marquess Wellesley 
down to the present time: a measure, the wisdom and expediency of which 
can no longer admit of .doubt in any quarter. 


& 


I have, &c. 


New Bridge Street , 17 th April 1827. 


John PoyNOEa*. 

>6 


• The sketch was nut drawn up by our reporter; so that the inadvertency must be attributed to us. 
We are bound to say, however, that our impression, and that of others present at the debate, was that 
the pledge was given. This, we now conclude, must be a mistake.—JEc^ 
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GREEK AFFAIRS. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sir As you have occasionally bestowed some attention upon Greek 
aftuira, you will not perhaps refuse a place to this letter. 

I cannot conceal my astonishment that the subject of the first Greek loan 
should be suffered to sleep after the disclosures which have been made, and 
that the Greek Committee at large should not think it incumbent upon them 
to institute a thorough investigation into it. Enough has been published to 
show a prima facie case of shameful misco^uct; and the apathy of the 
committee, so far from resigning to exchisivfrndium (if such be their inten¬ 
tion) those whose names have been connected with the imputed misconduct, 
is calculated to lead jealous-minded^ men l to suspect that the imputation is 
more generally applicable. Siting aside the claims which the bondholders 
and the unfortunate Greeks have upon all who have acted os committee-men, 
a regard for truth, for justice, for their own character, ought to have long 
ago stimulated some of the members to activity. 

The chief object of this letter is, to make a strong appeal to these backward 
members to come forward, and if the public mind is deluded, and the con¬ 
duct of the commissioners has not been culpable, to show it; or, if they 
deserve censure, to state what steps have been taken to repair the effects of 
such misconduct. 

The public know not who were the active members of the Greek committee. 
I find, .in the notable article^ on Greek affairs published |p the West¬ 
minster Review, for July 1826, that an important communication was made 
to the Greek government, on the 12th June 1824, in the form of a remon¬ 
strant^. As such a measure was not probably adopted without the concur¬ 
rence of all the effective members, we may assume, I think, that most of 
them signed the document. The copy of it, in the Review, bears the follow¬ 
ing names: Mr. Hume, M.P. (in the chair); Lord Milton, M.P.; Mr. John 
Cam Hobhouse, M.P.; Col. Rob. L. Dundas; Col. Leslie Grove Jones; Mr. 
John Williams, M.P.; Col. Davies, M.P.; Col. J. Young; Lieut. Gen.Robt. 
Long; Mr. C. B. Sheridan; Dr. John B. Gilchrist; Mr. J. S. Buckingham; 
Capt. G. H. Dundas, R.N.; Mr. II. L. Bulwer; Mr. John Wilks; Mr. John 
Smith, M.P.; and Mr. John Bowring. 

Amongst these, are ifidividuals who talk and write, till the public are 
sickened and disgusted, upon imaginary wrongs, and fictitious cases of mis¬ 
management, yet maintain an obstinate reserve upon a glaring case of political 
injustice^ respecting which the public would be very glad to listen to them. 
Has Mr. Buckingham in his Oriental Herald, or Dr. Gilchrist in his speeches 
and voluminous writings, so much as touched upon this topic, notwithstand¬ 
ing the imputation** against their colleagues, if not against themselves? Are 
they content that men should say of them, in the language of Persius, that 
they point at holes in other people’s coats, whilst ilMar own or their com¬ 
rades’ garments are in tatters ?* 

My design, Mr. Editor, is not to bring accusation against any one, but to 
call upon some candid member of the Greek committee, to disclose what he 
ought to know respecting a matter of which the public are improperly kept 
in ignorance. 

Your’a, Aristides, 

• If our correspondent refen to the following passage in Penlus, his paraphrase is rather free: 

Ut nemo in ten teutat detemdere, nrmo : 

Sed precedent! tptitahir mantica tergo '—Ed. 
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GREAT BUCHARIA, OR BOKHARA. 

The Russians are the only people of Europe whose intercoiiN© with the 
states of Upper Asia has afforded the means of obtaining an accurate account 
of the geography and modern history of those countries; amongst which 
Great Bucharia, or Bokhara, is perhaps, on many accounts, one of the most 
interesting. In a preceding volume of this journal **we inserted an historical 
sketch of the sovereigns of this state, givjp in a Russian periodical woHc, 
called the Asiatsky Vexlnik , or Asiatic Courier; and we add the following 
geographical and statistical details, respecting its actual condition and limits, 
from the same sourcc.f % « 

Bokhara is surrounded by chains of mountains: on the north-east is the 
Karn-Tag (black mountain); and^gn the west, is the Ak-Tag (white moun¬ 
tain); the former is a branch of the loftjfrraouatains of Tibet; and the latter 
proceeds from the Balkan range, a prolongation of the Caucasus. Several 
other mountains, separated from the principal branches, penetrate even into 
the interior of Bokhara; such are the Karnab, between Baganz and Kermin, 
from the top of which flow several streams, which irrigate a well cultivated 
country; the Gargan, between Kermin and Nour-At; the Ilazcm-Nour, 
where is to be seen the tomb of an iiidividuaj^stcemed by the Bokharians os 
a saint; the Kara-Tesse, the Orontcs on the side of Samarcand, and 
upon the summit of which is a fort. All these mountains are situated to the 
eastward and,south-eastward of Bokhara: to«thc west of Dijak extends*a 
long chain, abd to the north-west are inoimts Kiuguis, Assouman, Rizman, 
Nerdran, an&Ourmitanch, near the town of Jarza. * 

The sandy tract, called Kizil-Kouma (red sands), which commences at the 
desert of the Kirghecz Kuissaks, extends over a vast space between the rivers 
Zer-Efshan and Syr, westward of Bokhara, almost to the chain of thc^Kara- 
Tag. These sands have been probably formed from time immemorial by the 
fall and decomposition of the mountains of stone. 

There is in Bokhara but a single lake knowmof any remarkable dimensions; 
this is the Kara-Koul, or black lake, near the town so named. It was formerly 
connected with the river Syr, and its waters were so abundant that it over¬ 
flowed the environs: but in the course of time it has been separated from that 
river, and it now communicates with the Zer-Efshan. . 

The principal rivers of Bokhara are the following^—1st. The Amou-Daria, 
formerly the Oxus, or Jihoon. It derives its source from the district of 
Serguei-Sougnau, a day's journey from Mount Kiani-Lal (mine of rubies), and 
receives the waters of six rivers; the Bedak-Khan, the Derviz, the Hingvab, 
the Valia, the Karategan, and the Hissan4! all of which are formed, in a great 
measure, by the melting of snow. This river discharge itself into the sea of 
Aral by two arms known by the names of the great .and little Amou-Daria. 
Its breadth in Bokhara is nearly a verst, or farsang of* the country. Its 
current is gentle, its bgnks sandy, but well-wooded. 2d. The Syr Daria (red 
river^, formerly the Jaxartea, or Sihoon, comes from the mountains called 
Belodr-Tag, and after receiving the waters of a great number of streams, dis¬ 
charges itself into the sea of Aral by three branches, which form three 
separate rivers, named the Syr, the Kouban, and the Yana. The current of this 

river 

* Atiat. Journ. vol. xxll, p. 385. An account of Bokhara, the capital, from an Indian paper, may 
be mn in the acme volume, p. 262. 

t Bullet. Vuieer. of Paris, Jan. 1827, No. 83, p. 109. f 

$ The names of these rivers do not correspond with those in our maps. a* 

Asiatic Journ. Vot. XXIII. No. 137. 4 1 
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river is rapid; its breadth and its depth are equal to those of the Ural. It 
has been supposed, from the accounts of ancient geographers, that the two 
rivers now spoken of at one time discharged themselves into the Caspian sea, 
and that their present course has been the result of extraordinary labour, or 
of an earthquake, which, by elevating the land at their embouchures, created the 
sea of Aral itself, of which the ancients had no idea. But it is more probable 
that the sea was formed by the more elevated waters of a part of the Caspian 
sea.' 3d. The Zer-Efshan (river of gold), anciently the Polytimetus, springs 
from a chain of mountains situated'to the eastward of Samarcand, and passes 
near that city, as well as Degboud, Miankal, Kute-Kourgan, Katnrji, Pana- 
guenda, Kermin, and Zia-Voudin, traversing ^(jben the districts of Vagantz, 
Guizdovan, Vardantz, and Sultauabad; it forms the river of Vafkand, which 
is lost in the canals cut for the purpose of hrignting the villages of liamitan, 
Zcndumi, and Vafkand. It there reeeives tne name of the Dooab, or double 
river,—the Shroud and Roudi-istm-Bokhara; for it is divided into two 
branches, whereof one waters the environs of Bokhara, and the other falls 
into lake Knru-Koul. 

The possessions of the Khan of Bokhara, Emir Hjder Emir-ul-Moumanin, 
consist of the following: 

Bokhara, the capital, situate^ in a vast plain, on a canal, called Zekh-Kan, 
which communicates with the Sliroud, one of thj^branches of the Zcr-Efshan. 
It is surrounded with a wall, containing twelve gates^defended on each side 
by round towers. The wall is of earth and clay, except the gates and towers, 
which arc built of brick. Bokhara is a handsome city, containing as many as 
360 mosques, all constructed of ISrick. Each mosque has its inum or moollah, 
and also a crier to cull the people to prayers. There are likewise seventy-five 
mudrissus, or schools, built of stone; one of them was erected at the cost of 
the Empress Catherine II, by the exertions of Ir Nazar Maxioutof, ambassa¬ 
dor from the Kfban of Bokhara to St. Pctersburgh, in 1770. The number 
of moollahs, or priests, amounts to 2,000, and that of the students to 
4,550. ' 

The streets of Bokhara are ffferrow, dirty, and ill-paved. The houses are 
of clay. The whole city is divided into 400 quarters, containing fifty houses, 
each including three' families. If we reckon four individuals of both sexes in 
each family, the population of Bokhara will consist of £40,000 inhabitants; 
and if we add to this number the moollahs and students, as well as more than 
l|500mcn dispersed in the caravans, and 1,200 Jews, the population will amount 
to 249,250 souls. 

The palace of the khan, by reason of its antiquity, is one of the most 
remarkable monuments in Bokhara. It is erected/ipon a small eminence in a 
place known by the qpme of Rignastan, that is, Sandy, and surrounded by a 
high wall. It has only a single gate, flanked with towers fifteen sagenas high. 
It is alleged that it was built about ten centuries ago by order of Khan Kizil- 
arslan (red lion). Opposite to the palace are the only public place and the 
only tyvo markets in the city. This place contains also two inadrissas and 
two mosques, of which one called Merzedi-Keian, or the great mosque, erected 
under the same khan, is reckoned to be the most ancient in all Bokhara. 
Kizil-arslan Khan also built, they say, a tower of^etone, thirty sagenas in 
height, which bears the name of Menar, or Mirgarab $ this is the finest build¬ 
ing in the city. 

The towns which are in the vicinity of Bokhara, and belong to the Khaa, 
are, 1st, Feikcnd, situated on one of the arms of the river Zer-Efshan, five 

farsangs 
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farsangs and a half from Bokhara, and one farsang from the ancient city of 
that name; it forma alone dh entire district; its inhabitants, at the season of 
the north winds, suffer much from the vast quantity of sand which fills the 
ah: 3d, Abguiri-Cahir-Abar, together with Shagri-Islam, may be considered 
to form part of Bokhara; the chief portion of their territory belongs to the 
Khan's treasury; the soil yields abundance of cotton : 3, Ramitan is rich in 
herbs: Zendami includes lands farmed out to individuals for a very small 
tribute; this sort of possessions is called Guiraji: Vafkand and Pirmessa com¬ 
pose a district of themselves: the soil is fertile, and produces an abundance 
of a plant named rouien, which affords a scarlet colour, yielding to the sovereign 
an annual revenue of 1,600jumbles: Vardnnzi and Sultunalmd constitute a 
district composed almost wholly of Guiraji; the latter abounds in pasturage: 
Guizdovun is not so much a town as the surname of another: Kurnkoul, 
situated upon the lake of that name: yagttuzi is farmed out by the crown to 
private persons; its meadows aie rich in grass. 

The dependencies of Bokhara are, 1st, Shinbi, Cahir-Jivum, and Kalti, 
which extend from the bridge of Minster Kassiin, built on the Zcr-JSfshan, to 
the town of Adcrkhai-Bokhara: 3d, Shindaln, Roudi-Boklmra, and Roudi- 
Shekhr, situated to the north of Bokhara, from Kioushi-Mesir to Soulakian; 
at Roudi-Shekhr is a spot named Gourboun, which is considered as the 
nursery of all the fruit trees dispersed throughout Bokhara: 3d, Jeroubi- 
Roudi-Shekhr, to th&^outlfof Bokhara. 

The dependencies of Miano-Kalai are, 1st, Kcrniinnh, watered by four 
streams, two called Migni, and two called Joui-Kanim; there arc no habitat 
tions to be-jieen in the environs of the former, which the Karakalpaks and 
other Tartar tribes have chosen for the scene of their nomadc life; there is to 
be seen there, also, the fortress of Yani-Kourgan, belonging to the Topshee 
Bashee (chief of the artillery): 2d, Zui-Biden, a cantonment peopled by (Jsbegs, 
and comprehending the fortresses of Kate-Kourgan, Katarji, Pcnshinbali, and 
Ourgunj, inhabited by genuine Bokharians, or Tajiks, who speak Persian; 
the other inhabitants of Bokhara derive their names from the place where they 
are settled, and the mountaineers are called Sakhrans. 

The places situated to the eastward of Bokhara, and subject to it, are, 1st, 
Karshi, or Nakshcb, a large fortified town on the Karta, one of the brauches 
of the river Sarsab; it is inhabited by Usbegs and Tajiks, and includes within 
its district Meunenek, Kassan, and Khoja-Mourabck: ~d, Gouzar, a tolerably 
large and strong town: 3d, Shirabad: 4th, Cfftzak: 5th, Mitanah: 6th, 
Ourmitaneh and Jarza. * 

To the west of Bokhara is Ourti, a fortified town, having its own chief; 
dependent upon it are, 1st, Guijikanet, consisting of several villages which 
furnish salt to the seven districts of Bokhara: 2d, Ilji. a dependency of Ourti- 
Garaj. The commandant of Ourti receives for his revenue that of the four 
ferries across the Amou, the amount of which is 24,000 roubles. 

The places situated on the left bank of the Amou subject to Bokhara are, 1st, 
Karshi, inhabited, chiefly, by nomade Toorkomans, a very considerable num- 
ben*of whom have settled upon the right bank of the Amou, in the villages of 
Beshir, Mekn, Bourdalik, Koutnim, Pervend, and Assekiz; the Toorkomans 
pay 80,000 roubles a jjpar to the Khan of Bokhara, for permission to drink of 
the waters of the Amou; but the Nomade tribes of Talars are exempt from this 
tribute: 2d, Charjoui, a large town, surrounded by walls, inhabited by the 
same people: 3d, Marvab, which has two chiefs and a garrison of 1,000 men, 
half of whom are displaced every three months by troops sent from Bokhara. 

412 one 
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one of the chief* is an Usbeg, the other a Calmuck; they receive every three 
months 1,000 ducats of Bokhara under the title of emoluments.* 

The population of the state of Bokhara is principally composed of Usbegs, 
Toorkomans, and indigenous Bokharians er Tajiks. The latter are the mbst 
ancient race, and were established in the country under Shah Jemshed of 
Persia. But the Tajiks arc only those Bokharians who dwell in towns; those 
of the desert bear the name of Iiiauts, or nomade Turks. The Usbegs 
derive their origin from one Khosref Khan, who wandered with his son, 
Usbeg Khan, in the deserts of the great Kirgheez horde, between Siberia and 
China. They gained the supremacy over all the Usbeg tribes placed since the 
time of Genghis Khan in the steppes of the Ifcprde called Deshti Kipchaks; 
but under Bayan Kouli Khan, chief of the Bokharians, and father of Tamer¬ 
lane, a descendant of Genghis Khan, part of the Usbegs voluntarily migrated 
to Bokhara; the remainder were carried thither by Toorke-Begadir, one of the 
officers of Bayan; Kouli Khan and all of them abjured idolatry in order to 
embrace Mohammedanism. At present the Usbegs dwell to the eastward of 
Bokhara j they pass the summer under their tents, and the winter in their 
towns and villages. They are distributed into ninety-two tribes, the most 
considerable of which are these: the Kaman-Bavourds, the Kara-Mongols 
(from which tribe the present Khan of Bokhara derives his origin) the Tok- 
Mongols, and the Ak-Mongols. It is said that by taking an individual from 
each family, an army of 100,000 Usbegs might be raised^ 

There are, moreover, in the dependant provinces otBokhara, 5,000 Arab 
families (white), about 1,000 Afghans in the service of the Khan, and as many 
as 40,000 Persian ( qu . Russian ?) slaves. The Jews have been long established 
in this country; independently of women and children, there are of this nation 
500 at Bokhara, fifty at Saimtrcund, and twenty at Ilissar. They are divided 
into four classes, for the collection of the capitation tax j the first class pays 
nine roubles sixty copeks every three months; the second, four roub. eighty 
cop.; the third, two roub. forty cop. They are exempt from every other 
contribution, besides the customs on the transit of merchandize. 

To the number of the inhabitants of Bokhara must also be added 1,000 
Tartar refugees from the Russian frontiers. There were at one time !iL000; 
but half that number took advantage of the amnesty granted in the manifesto 
of 1815, and hastenod back to their native country. 

There are in Bokhara about 200 Indians of Sakarpour and Scind, as 
weH as fifty Sikhs of Moultan and the provinces of the Punjab, who have 
come to follow commercial pursuits. One of the caravanserais and covered 
markets is constantly occupied by merchants of one or other of these two 
people, who are distinguished from %ach other, by the former painting them¬ 
selves between the eye-brows and shaving the head, preserving only a lock of 

hair on each side of the temples; whilst the other cut neither their hair nor 
their nails. 

According to the confession of the Bokharians themselves, their trade with 
Russia is very advantageous, and much more important than that which they 
carry on with any other country; for it is from Russia alone that they receive 
a considerable quantity of gold and silver in exchange for their goods, besides 
cochineal and blue, which are indispensable articles dyeing their stuffs. 
The Russians furnish them also with eider-down, coppe* in leaf, and plates of 

the 

* Then follows a statiuii.-.l table of the population, productions, and revenue of Bokhan, but it is 
imi imittucct to w of use. oi lo dually new information. 
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the thickness of a finger, iron in bars and sheets, steel, and cast iron. Besides 
cotton, the Bokhariana send to Russia manufactured articles of all kinds, 
Cashmere shawls, lamb-skins, rhubarb and fruits. LUjp the Jews, they travel 
to Cashgar and other Bokharian towns, where they exchange their lamb-skins 
for the silk stuffs, cotton and porcelain of China, tea and rhubarb. 

Nearly all the cotton which the Bokhurians send to Russia they obtain from 
Saraab. It sells in Bokhara for fourteen roubles the poud; and once con¬ 
veyed beyond the frontiers it is worth ns much as forty roubles. It is in the 
same city that the Jew merchants and Bokharians exchange cotton and rice 
for women’s stockings and the native-made shawls from the price of seven to 
eight roubles. The best cometfrom Sainarcand, and those of inferior quality 
from Sarsab. The two latter sort cost seventy roubles the poud, and one hundred 
and ten roubles when brought to Russia. The cotton of Mianka, as well as 
the inferior sort from Satnnrcand, is purchased on the .spot for from forty-five 
to fifty-five roubles, and pays about eighty roubles duty. The low qualities, 
called Sandar and Mesdivan, cost upon the spot from forty to forty-five 
roubles, and fetch in Russia from sixty to seventy. 

A considerable quantity of silk is raised in Bokbara; the inhabitants of a 
great number of towns and villages arc employed in bringing up the worms 
which yield it. The total quantity of silk produced amounts to 470 pouds: 
for 30,000 batman of unbleached silk yield 300,000 lbs of pure silk, and when 
it is washed in wate^there remains but the 10th part (?) or 18,780 lbs. 
equivalent to 1,870 batmen, or 469$ pouds.* 

All the productions of Bokhara arc sold by the batman of weight, of eight 
pouds; but the batman of silk is only ten lbs. The lowest price of un¬ 
bleached silk is thirteen paper roubles per eight batman or twenty lbs.; and 
the highest is sixteen roubles per batnmn. The batman of wrought silk sells 
for twelve or thirteen ducats of Bokhara, .or from 192 to 208 paper roubles.f 
The number of cattle is very considerable in Bokhara; for besides camels, 
horses, and oxen, there are many sheep, especially amongst the Usbegs and 
Toorkonmns; the Bokharians make an advantageous branch of commerce of 
sheep. Of all the inhabitants of Bokhara, the Usbegs are those who possess 
the greatest number of horses. 

The weights and measures of Bokhara are as follow:— 

The batman equal to 8 pouds Namsar equal to ...10 lbs. 

Half batman ......... 4 Charak . 5 


Dclsar . 2 Namsah... 1| 

Pendsar. 1 Namsnamsah......... 1 


Derandsar. $ Pcndmiskal .....30 zolotniks. 

Bokharian merchandize is sold by the ars&een of the country (bez), which 
is equal to a half sagena; those goods which come from Russia are measured 


by the Russian arshecn. 

There are three sorts of coin current in Bokhara: the ducat of gold or tilla 
(fifteen paper roubles); the tenka of silver (about forty copeks); and tbepoulo 
of copper (two copeks). The gold coin is struck upon the Dutch ducat, or 
gold procured from the sands of the Amou, the Zer-Efsban, and Badakshan. 
As to the silver coin, the metal is from the crowns, and especially from the 
Chinese yamba4 W 


• The poud contains forty Russian pounds, at 13 os. each, 
f The rouble Is worth 2*. fid. j the paper rouble, about lOd. 

t The names In this artic le are mostly left by Uto translator la the state he found them in the original, 
except that the Ruulan terminations are occasionally retrenched. 
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SERVIAN POETRY. 

The inquisitive, spirit which actuates modern scholars could not perhaps be 
exemplified more ’strikingly than by the appearance of a volume of Servian 
poetry in an English dress.* A countryman of Pope and Gray must be im¬ 
pelled by an ardent curiosity and a sanguine temper to cultivate an intimacy 
with the Slavonian muse, and to indulge even a hope that the poetical stores 
of his native country could acquire any addition t ,by the most active research 
amongst the traditionary ballads of an obscure people, half Christian half 
Musulman, whose abject condition has encouraged etymologists to deduce 
from their national designation the degrading appellation of slave, j- 

Mr. Bowring, however, tempted by his success in excursions not much less 
unpromising, has explored the bleak and barren wilds of Servian literature, and 
from the collections of Karadjich Vuk, Dobithci Obradovich, and others whose 
cacophonic names would be equally strange to an ordinary reader, he has 
culled a handful of wild-flowcrs, which, though the} boast but little fragrance, 
and are utterly devoid of beauty, may be prized as exotics by the curious, and 
admired perhaps by a few for their unobtrusive simplicity. 

An “ Introduction ” to the poems, which is decidedly the best portion of 
the book, affords a very necessary insight into the figt history and present 
condition of that branch of the Slavonian race which now subsists under the 
name of Servians. The remote origin of this peoplajtfs wrapt in darkness: 
their literature exhibits no, traces of a date earlier than the thirteenth century; 
indeed, with the exception of a few religious books, written in the old church 
Slavonian tongue, no work of the slightest interest appeared iu Servia, we are 
told, till the end of the seventeenth century. The remark which Dobrowsky 
applies to the signification of the Servian name, may with propriety be 
transferred to the origin of the people, “ nondum licuit eruere .” 

At the end of the ninth century the Servians were tributaries of the Greeks, 
against whom, in the twelfth century, they rebelled, but were subdued by 
Comnenus ; they revolted again, and were again quelled by Isaac Angelos. 
Subsequently they became subject to Hungary, and in 1389 were conquered 
by Sultan Amurath, at Kossova; since which period no dawn of liberty has 
beamed upon Servia. Alternately the thralls of the Turks and the Hun¬ 
garians, the miserable remnant of this people, whose country had been the 
theatre of bloody wars, at length found comparative repose beneath the 
Austrian yoke. Servia was released from Turkish sway at the beginning 
of the present century, and is now governed by a knes, or^prince, under the 
protection of the Emperor of Austria. 

By the successive transmuta^p of character which the Servians have 
undergone through these frequent cnanges, they have lost the distinguishing 
traits which identify a nation: even their language is a mongrel tongue, de¬ 
praved (or enriched , os Mr. Bowring 1 terms it,) by an admixture of various 
foreign idioms, oriental as well as occidental. It is true, Mr. Bowring, who 
understands more of this matter than we profess to know, describes the 
Servian language as “ the most cultivated, the most interesting, and the most 
widely spread *vf all the southern Slavonian dialectsas modified and mel¬ 
lowed by the Greek and Latin; and as “ softened damn into a perfect instru¬ 
ment for poetry and music!” He adds, as true, a rknciful character of the 

language 

• Servian Popular Poetry. ttamlated by John Bcn&ng. 1 voL lfimo. 1887- 
f See Gibbon'* Htatory, voL 1* c. 46. Some Solve the Servian name from the Latin nrtmt. 
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language from Schaflarik, who says, that ** Servian song resembles the tune of 
the violin; old Slavonian, that of the organ; Polish, that of the guitar. The 
old Slavonian in its psalms sounds like the loud rush of the mountain-stream; 
the Polish like the bubbling and sparkling of a fountain; and the Servian like 
the quiet murmuring of a streamlet in the valley.*' No language, however 
dissonant, has not,, at some time or other, found an advocate who vindicated 
its musical properties. An uninitiated person could scarcely look at an assem¬ 
blage of words in the Servian tongue without some sympathetic convulsions of 
the larynx. 

Mr. Bowring’s delineation of the character of Servian poetry, which dis¬ 
covers a flowing imagination, prepares us to expect much more than we find 
in it: 

The earliest poetry of the Servians has a heathenish character; that which follows is 
leagued with Christian legends. But holy deeds are always made the condition of 
salvation. The whole nation, to use the idea of. Gdthe, is imaged in poetical super, 
stition. Events are brought about by the agency of angels, but the footsteps of 
Satan can be nowhere traced;—the dead are often summoned from their tombs j— 
awful warnings, prophecies, and birds of evil omen, }»ear terror to the minds of the 
most courageous. 

Over all is spread the Influence of a remarkable, and, no doubt, antique mythology. 
An omnipresent spifft—Wry and fanciful—making its dwelling in solitudes—and ruling 
over mountains and forests—a being called the Vila, iB heard to issue its irresistible 
mandates, and pour for# its prophetic inspiration: sometimes in a form of femalo 
beauty—sometimes a wilder*Di.ma—now a goddess gathering or dispersing the clouds, 
and now an owl among ruins and ivy. Hie'Vila, always capricious, and frequently 
malevolent, is a most important actor in all the popular poetry of Servia. The Trim 
PoUmica is sacred to her. She is equally renowned for the beauty of her penon and 
the swiftness of her step:—“ Fair as the mountain Vila,” is tin highest compliment 
to a Servian lady— 1 “ Swift as tin Vila,” is the most eloquent eulogium on a Servian 
steed. 

Of tiie amatory pofins of the Servians, Gotlie justly remarks, that, when viewed 
all together, they cannot but be deemed of singular beauty ; they exhibit the ex¬ 
pressions of passionate) overflowing, and contented affection ; they are full of shrewd¬ 
ness and spirit; delight and surprise are admirably pourtrayed ; and there is, iu all, a 
marvellous sagacity in subduing difficulties and in obtaining an end; a natural, but at 
the same time.vigorous and energetic tone; sympathies and sensibilities, without wordy 
exaggeration, but which, notwithstanding, are decorated with poftical imagery and 
imaginative beauty; a correct picture of Servian life and manners,—every thing, in 
short, which gives to passion the force of truth, and to external scenery the charac$er 
of reality. k 

It seems that the poetry of Servia w jjj brhollv traditional until within a 
very few years; that it was preserved ckjpllf by the lower classes of the peo¬ 
ple, in songs which were accompanied by a three-stringed instrument, called a 
guile} that the collection made by JTuk, entitled Karodne Srptke Pjetme, 
from whence most of Mr. Bowring’s translations are made, was committed to 
paper by the compiler from early recollections, or from the repetition of 
Servian minstrels ; and that all the poetry of Servia is anonymous. 

The historical ballads, which are in lines composed of five trochaic^ are always sung 
with the accompaniment the gutter At the^nd of every verse, the singer drops his 
voice, and mutters a shomrodence. The emphatic passages are cjbaunted in a louder 
tone. “ I cannot describe,” says Wessely, * the pathos with which these songs are 
■ometimai sung. I have witnessed crowds,surrounding a blind old singer, and every 

check 
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f hwfr was wet with tears—it was not the music, it was the weeds which affected them." 
As this simple instrument, the guale, is never used but to accompany die poetry of the 
Servians, and as it is difficult to find a Servian who does hot play upon it, the uni¬ 
versality of their popular ballads may be well imagined. 

We now lay before the reader soW specimens of thijB poetry, premising 
that in the narrative poems the original measure is preserved,-nnd that the 
sense is stated to be faithfully rendered by the translator, who has further 
assimilated his copy to the original by rejecting rhyme, which is seldom used by 
the Servians, We begirt with the shortest of the narrative poems: 

DUKA LEKA. 
festerday was married Duka Leka: 

Comes to-dhy a mandate from the emperor : 
u Duka! on—on, Leka 1 to the army.” 

Duka’s steed caparisons he quickly;— 

His love holds him.by the bridle, weeping:— 
u Woe is me!—woe’s me 1 thou voivode Leka! 

Goesfr-thou with thy noble steed to Whttle, 

Leay’st alone thy young bride inexperienced ?’’ 
f With ijpjTmdther, and with mine 1 leave thee.* 

*« Woo is me! woe’s me? thou voivode L(ifc!— 

Thee away—and what avail two mothers $ 

Duka Leka arms Mm for the battle: 

His young bride stands by his courser, peeping:— 

“ Woeie nte! woe’s me! thou voivode Leka ! 

Gotfet thou with thy noble steed to buttle ? 

And withlwhom dost leave thy bride untutored ?” 

* With thy father, and with mine I leave thee.' 

** Woe, my Duka 1 woe! thou voivode Leka!— 

Thee away—and what avail two fathers?" 

Duka Leka girds him for the battle; 

* Weeping holds his wife his horse’s bridle : — 

“ Woe is mo ! woe, Duka!—voivode Lekg! 

Dost equip thy good steed for the battle ? 

Who shall care about the unpractised loved one ?" 

* * To thy brother, and to mine, I leave thee.' . 

¥ Woe! O Duka, woe 1 tliou voivode Leka! 

■ Thee away—and what avail two briers ? 

. The reader will probably think this an ominous commencement: more 
jejune poetry was never probablyhonoiired by translation, t We shttlf take, for 
the next specimen, a longer a9L which enjoys the ^distinction of having 
attracted the notice and admirdBBf Gothe, who saw it, indeed, in a French 
version, which he rendered into German : 

HASSAN AGA’Sj^WIFE’S LAMENT. 

Wha^t so white upon yon verdant forest ? 

Is it snow, or is it swans assembled > 

WereitWhpw, if surely had been melted; 

Were‘it swans, long since they had departed. 

* Lo! It is not spans, it is not snow there 
’Tis the tentof AgaJ' Hassan Aga; 
lie is lying there severely wounded. 

And bis mother seeks him, and his sister; 

But tor very shameiiia wife is absent. 


When 
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When the misery of bis mtuidi m softened, 
Heim thus hie faithful wigi oommasderf: 

« tn tuy house thou shah abide no (ongan— 

Thou *b#k dirat) no mom among my kindred.” 
When his wife had heard this gloomy language, 

Stiff she stood, and full of bitter sorrow. 

Want the horses, stamping, shook the portal, 

Fled the faithful wife of Hauan Aga— 

Fain would throw her from the castle window. 
Anxious two beloved daughters followed. 

Crying after her in tearful anguish— 

“ These are not our father Hassan’s coursersj ' 
4 Tis our uncle Piutorovich coming.” 

Then approached the wife of Hassan Aga — 

Threw her arms, in misery, round her brothel — 

“ See the sorrow, brother, of thy sister ; 
lie would tear me from my helpless children.” 

He was 8ilcnt-*dHit from out h<s pocket, 

Safely wrapped in silk of deepest scarlet, 

^Letteryjf divorce he diew, and bid her 
SeekjjJPkin her mother’s ancient dwelling— 

Pree to win and free to wed another. 

When she saw die letter of divorcement, 

Kisses on her young boy’s foi ahead, kisses 
On her girls’ red ciieeks she presse d — the nursling— 
For there was a nursling in the cradle-^ 

Could site tear her, wretched, IVom her infant ? 

But her brother seized tier hand, and led her— 

Led her swittly to the agile courser j 
And lie hastened with die sorrowing woman 
To the ancient dwelling of her fathers. 

Short the time was—not seven days had glided— 
Short indeed die time—and many a noble 
Had our lady—though in widow's garments— 

Had our lady asked in holy manriage. ♦ 

And the noblest was Imoski’s Cadi; * 

And our ladju weeping, prayed her brother 
“ I'exhort tbre, on thy life exhort thee. 

Give me not, oh, give me not in marriage 1 
Pot the tight of my poor CMbm’d children 
Stire would break the spi^^^hy sister •” 

Little cared her brother flmhr sorrows; 

He had sworn she should espouse the Cadi. 

But his sister prayed higp thus unceasing s 
“ Scud at least one letter, O my brother { * 

WiiB this language to Imoski's Cadi; 

* Friendly greetings speeds the 
But entreats thee, by these words entreats ><faee, 
When fhe SkuUet * shall conduct thee hither, 
Thoatfllong and flowing wilt bring me, 

That, « passing Hassali*%^mely dwelling, 

I may hide me from riiy^pM|j|h»plMUi>. 

* Condiwtemef tb* marriage tothiL 
Atuttic Jjum. Vox. XXIII. No. 1ST. 4 K 
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Hardly had the Cadi read the letter. 

Than he gather'd hit Suates together. 

Armed himself, and hastened tVarde the lady, 
Home to bring her as his bridal treasure. 

Happily he reached the princely dwelling. 

Happily were all returning homeward, 

When t'ward Hassan’s bouse they were approaching. 
Her two daughters saw her from the window, 

Her two sons rushed on her from the portal 
And they cried, “ Come hither! O come hither f 
Take thy night's repast with thine own children!” 

Sorrowfully Hassan's consort heard them; 

To the 8arisvat she thus addressed her: 

M Let the Suates stay, and let the horses 
Tarry here at this beloved portal, 

While I make a present to the children." 

As they stopped at the beloved portal, 

Presents gave she unto all the children. 

To the boys, I toots all with gold embroidered ; 

To the girls, long and resplendent dresses; m 
And to the poor baby in the cradle, 

For the time to come, a little garment. 

Near them &at their fattier, Hassan Aga, 

And he called in sorrow to his children : 

11 Come to me, poor children! to your father; 

For your mother's breast is turn’d to iron, 

Cloved against you, ltardcned 'gainst all pity." 

When these words were heard by Hassan’s consort. 
On the ground she fell, all pale and trembling, 

Till her spirit burst her heavy bosom 
At the glances of her orphan children. 



We add another piece which refers to the battle of Kpssova, and the de¬ 
feat of Lazar, the second Tsar of Servia, by Sultan Arourath, which is the 
subject of many melancholy ballads amongst the Servians. It is exhibited as 
poetry in Mr. Bearing's book, but we shall save some space by printing os 
prose: 

FINDING OF THE HEAD Of LAZAR. 

Whan Laser's head, from bis body severed, lay upon the battfe-iieid Kossova, 'twas 
not found by any of the Servians: but a Turkish boy—a young Turk found it. 
'Twas a Turk,—a Turk in slavery nurtosm); but he was the child of Servian mother; 
and thus spake the Turkish boy who fo|B»: “ Hear, ye Moslems f hear, my Turkish 
brethren! this was once the head of tugffranked Servian j* and, by God! it were a 
shame and scandal if profaned by eagles or by ravens, if 'twere trod upon by man or 
courser." So he took the bead of the holy emperor, wrapt it carefully withiu his 
mantle, boro it to a neighbouring water-fountain, and he threw it in the crystal water. 
There long time it lay, all unmolested: happy time! it lay fo/ forty summers. On 
Kossova lay the headless body) but the eagles touched it not, nor ravens, nor the foot 
(<f man, nor hoof pf courser; therefore let the God of peace be worshipped! Lo! a 
caravan of youthfuf-travellets, from the city white, the lovely Skoplja,f leading on; 
toh Grecians and Bulgarians travellers they, bound to Vid^and Nissi: f and they 

make 

— R-f f^^J^^ffWpaeww.rheliesdofiHospodart man at high rank. f Scupt, In ltacsdoufcb 
* •latgsftntna hi Bulgaria, on the Btaub*. NUta, a large fortified city on the Ssntta 
artist. 
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make their halting on Kokovs, an Kossova take their meal «a wonted j and, when 
thirsty, ere the meal was over, lol they light the spttaters of ihe’fir-tree j made a torch 
to light themes they wander, seeking all around a water fountain. Lo 1 a strange and 
wond’rous fate awaits them! Swift they speed them to the crystal water. Then exclaimed 
one of the youthful travellers — u to! the moon is on the waters shining!” And another 
traveller thus retorted—“ Brother! H is not the moon that sbinelb.” But the third is 
silent—no word utters—turns him to the easts—the sun’s uprising—then he speaks, and 
prays to God the righteous; prsys to God snd to the holy Nicholas—Help me, God! 
and thou, O father Nicholas!” and he sought again the fountain-water; drew the holy 
head from out the water—holy head of holy Servian monarch; threw it op the verdant 
turf, and pouring water, swiftly filled the travelling vessel. They had quenched their 
thirst, and all wereyeated—seated round the head, and looked about them. On the verdant 
turf it lies no longer; o’er the field the bead is slowly mewing—holy head seeks out the 
holy body; joins it, where that body lay untainted. When the dawning of the mom 
had broken, to the aged priests the youths reported—to the aged priests, the wond'rous 
story. Lo! a crowd of priests are hastening thither—crowds of ancient priests—above 
three hundred, and twelve high and dignified archbishops, and four patriarchs, the 
most exalted: him of Pechki,* and the Tzarigrader f of Jerusalem, and Vass^ienski, 
All were habited in priestly vestments; camilanks their holy heads enshrouded; in 
their hands they held old sacred writings—and they poured their fervent prayers to 
heaven, and performed their holiest Nolemn vigils through time days, and through three 
nights of darkness ; nomjfor rest they stopped, nor for refreshment, nor for sleep, nor 
any interruption: and they asked the holy dead, unceasing, where his grave should be 
—his corpse be buried; in Opovo, or in Krushedfili, or in Jilssak, or in Beabenfivi, 
or llacovatz, or in Snisatovatz, or in Jivski, or in Kurejdini,{ or in distant Macedonia 
rather. But Lazar will choose no foreign cloister; he will lie among his own loved 
kindred, in his own, his beauteous Ilavanltza,§ on the mountain forest, broad Kushaja, 
in the convent he himself erected ; in his days of life and youthful glory, he erected 
for his soul’s salvation; with his bread and with bis gold he raised it; not with tears 
nor wealth from poor men wrested. & 


We must own that these narrative poems afford us but a very poor idea of 
the literature in which they arc found. The lyrical pieces at the end of the 
volume are of a different character; but here we have the confession of the 
translator militating against the reputation of the original. u In the lyrical 
pieces,” says Mr. Bowring, “ I have allowed myself some latitude of expres¬ 
sion.” If we needed a prdbf of the effect produced upon this meagre poetry by 
a little ** latitude of expression,” it would be furnished by the contrast which 
Mr. Bowring has pointed out between his own faithful translation of some 
lines on “ Ajkuna’s Marriage ” (p. @8), and the embellished version of tbe 
same by a writer in* the Quarterly Review. The following seems, not merely 
from its smoothness but its point, to belong to a different nation from tbe 
foregoing: f Jit 

HEROES JraVED. 

Upon the silent Danube’s shore, 

When cv’ning wastes, ’tis sweet to see 
(Their golden wine ciif» flowing o’er); m 
Our heroes in their revelry, ’ f 

A youthful 

* Ipek, • city In Albania. t,s 

t Tsarigrader, Zarlgrad. the city of the Tnr—Constantinople. Tbs Sour OdAi petrinrch* art 
those of Constantinople, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexandria. Ipek (in Ssrvia) was the fifth pa¬ 
triarchate, though the Srstin Uie eyes of the Servian*. VasaUenaki Is no other than Constantinople 
(Vtdenskl), though consdflfe confounded by thl'OAtnstniCted. 

$ All them are Servian convents. Krushedol was'founded , in 1MB, by Bishop Maxhtms Brankovles, 
and k celebrated in many Servian legends. It b tapous fo fts collection of reUquea. 

| A reopened convent built by the T» Laser, outfit Bsssava. It waa dcatHped^ the Tusks in 
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A youthful beauty pours the wine, 

And each will'pledge a cup to her ; 

And each of charms that seem divine 
Would fain become a worshipper. 

“ Nay ! heroes, nay I" the virgin cried, 

“ My service—not my love — I give: 

For one alone—for none beside: 

For one alone I love and live.” 

Even th| lyrical pieces, however, with all the advantages they derive from 
Mr. Bowring's skill, and it is not small, offer few attractions. 

We confess that we have looked in vain for the “ singular beauty " which 
Gothe discovered in the Servian amatory poetry, and the “ passionate, over¬ 
flowing, and contented affection,” it is said to breathe; its * shrewdness and 
spirit,” its *' marvellous sagacity,” its “ vigour and energy,” its “ sympathies 
and sensibilities,” its ** poetical imagery and imaginative beauty,” have equally 
escaped our diligent search. We have been able to find no distinct or intelligi¬ 
ble “ picture of Servian life and manners ” in the ballads translated by Mr. 
Bowring; and we should be inclined to suspect another person than Gothe of 
spiteful irony and sarcasm who should assert that these poems display|fl 
“ every thing which gives to passion the force of truth, apd to external scenery 
the character of reality.” 

We should lament the waste of talents upon such unprofitable employ¬ 
ment as that of translating ballads without pretensions to be known beyond 
the pale of their original language, but that we feel a becoming distrust of our 
own judgment, which it would be arrogant to oppose, upon a question like 
this, to the authority of Gothe and Mr. Bowring. We have observed, more¬ 
over, in a foreign journal a review of Talvi’s collection of Servian ballads, 
translated into German by a lady named Jacob (of whom and of whose transla¬ 
tion Mr. Bowring speaks with commendation), wherein the writer expresses 
himself in terms of warm admiration respecting the merits of Servian poetry. 
Referring to the collection made by Vuk, which has furnished most of the 
specimens in Mr. Bowring’s volume, he says, the “ songs of women,” or 
lyrical pieces, display warmth, sentiment, and imagination; and the M songs 
of men,” or epic (termed by our translator narrative) pieces, may be compared 
with the rhaptodiet of Homer, if not for elegance and grace, at least for their 
energy and simplicity. “ The collection,” he adds, “ is a real acquisition 
made by Western literature, and which will render the study of the Slavonian 
dialects more general than it has been : these vigorous accents of simple and 
majestic nature often strike us with irresistible force, and impress us with the 
grandeur and sublimity of their idestf 

It is, perhaps, our own fault that w$ are insensible to the charms of Servian 
minstrelsy. 
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THE BRITISH TERRITORIES IN THE DECCAN. 

j* 

At the termination of the Mahratta war, the conquered territories in the 
Deccan were placed under the immediate charge of tl\e Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone (the present governor of Bombay) as commissioner. This gentle¬ 
man took the earliest steps to obtain a full knowledge of the state of the 
country, with a view to the introduction of such improvements in its adminis¬ 
tration ns circumstances required. The results of his own observation, and 
the maple information derived from the cnftl and military officers is charge of 
districts, or otherwise associated with the commissioner in the settlement of 
the country, were digested by Mr. Elphinstone into a comprehensive and 
voluminous report to the Marquess of Hastings, the governor-general. A 
copy of this document, dated 25th October 1811), forms one of the valuable 
papers composing the fourth volume of the “ Selections from the Records at 
the East-India House," Just printed by order of the Court of Directors. The 
authenticity which the facts acquire from the high character and known talents, 
as well as the official station and facilities, of the writer of the report, has 
induced us to prepare an epitome of it,* under the impression that informa- 
tiP'thus vouched, regarding a portion of British India generally but little 
known, could not be otherwise than interesting. 

Mr. Elphinstone commences his report with a description of the country, 
which necessarily includes some portions which do not belong to the British 
Government. The possessors of independent territory are the Rajahs of 
Sattara and Colapore, the Nizantf Scindia, Holkar, the Rajah of Bcrar and 
the Guicowar. The lands held by dependent chiefs belong to Angria, the 
Punt Suchem, the Prittee Ncdftee, the Putwardhuns, and other jagheerdars. 
The whole extent of the British portions are roughly estimated at 50,000 
square miles; and the population, excluding the detached territories beyond 
the Nizam’s frontiers, is conjectured at four millions. 

The grand geographical feature of this tract, is the chain of ghauts which 
run along the western boundary for its whole length; between this range and 
the sea lies the Concan, now under Bombay. It extends from forty to fifty 
miles in breadth, includes many fertile places, producing abundance of rice, 
but in general is very rough; and much crossed by steep and rocky bills. To¬ 
wards the ghauts the country is in most places extremely strong, divided by 
bills, intersected by ravines, and covered with thick forest; the range itself 
is from two to four thousand feet high, extremely abrupt and inaccessible on 
the west. The passes are numerous but steep, and very seldom passable for 
carriages. The table-land on the east is nearly as high as many parts of the 
ridge of the ghauts, but in general the ffth rise above it, to the height of 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred feet. 5 The table-land is for a considerable 
distance rendered very strong by numerous spurs issuing from the range, 
among which are deep winding rugged valleys, often filled with thick jungle. 
Further east, the branches from the ghauts become less frequent, and the 
country becomes more level till the neighbourhood of the Nizam's frontier, 
where it is an open plain. 

The northern part of the chain of ghauts and the country at Its base is 
inhabited by Bbeels; that part to the south of Baugland and the country at 
its base as far south Hi Bassien is inhabited by Coolies, a tribe somewhat re¬ 
sembling the former, but more civilized and less predatory. The Bheels 

possess' 

1 *• Tlx report, with the replies, Set. appended to it, occupiec 170 (olio pages. 
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possess the eastern part of the range, and all the branches that run out from ^ 
it towards the cast, as far Bouth as Poona; they-even spread over the plains 
to the east, especially north of the Godavery, and to the neighbourhood of 
the Wurda. On the north they extend beyond the Taptee and Nerbudda. 
Both the Bheels and the Coolies are numerous in Guzerat. South of Poona, 
the Bheels are succeeded by the Ramoosees, a more civilized and subdued 
tribe, but with the same thievish habits as the Bheels ; they have no language 
of their own, are more mixed with the people, and resemble the Mabrattas in 
dress and manners, whereas the Bheels differ from the rest of the people 
in language, manners, and appearance. Of the latter, Mr. Elphinstone re¬ 
marks that, although they live quietly in the open country, they resume their 
wild and predatory character whenever they are settled in a part that is strongs 
either from hills or jungle. The Ramoosees Ido not extend further south 
than Colapore, or further east than the line of Bejapoor. 

The districts in Nemaur, which are small and of little value, Mr. Elphin¬ 
stone recommends to be exchanged for some other territory: our most 
northern district would then be Candeish. This province is bounded on the 
north by the Sautpoora range,,and on the south by'that in which are the fort 
of Chandore and the ghaut of Adjunta: on the south-west by the range of 
Syadree, commonly called4hc Ghauts, at the termination of which, south of 
the Taptee, is the hilly tract of Bauglantf. Thd plain of Candeish descends 
towards the Taptee from the hills oq, the north and south (especially from the 
south); on the east it is bounded by, Scindia’s and the Nizam’s territories on 
the plain of Berar; and on the west thefcplain along the Taptee extends, 
without interruption, from the, lulls to the sea: but it is divided from the rich 
country about Surat by a thick and extensive jpngle. Though interspersed with 
low ranges of unproductive bills, the bulk of the province is exceedingly 
fertile, and it is watered by innumerable streams, on many of*which expensive 
embankments have formerly been erected for purposes of irrigation. Some 
parts of the province arc still in a high state of cultivation, and others more 
recently abandoned convey a high notion of their former richness and pros¬ 
perity ; but the greater part of Candeish is covered with thick jungle, full of 
tigers and other wild beasts, but scattered with the ruins of former villages. 
The districts north of the Taptee in particular, ’which were formerly very 
populous and yielded a large revenue, arc now almost an uninhabited forest. 

Candeish is low and hotj Gungtcrry, which joins it oh the south, is from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand feet above the level of the Taptee, and the 
rest of the fcbnquered territory (except the Concan) is on the same table-land. 
From this to the Kistna, or rather the^JVarna and Kistna, is comprehended in 
the districts of Admedngggur antLJfoona, and the Rajah of Sattara’s territory. 
The western half of all this tract is hilly, the valleys rich and highly cultivated, 
and the country diversified and beautiful. Further east are plains, but not all 
in the same condition. Thd* east of Gungterry, though open and fertile, is 
almost entirely uninhabited since the famine in 4803; the country between that 
and Ahmednuggur is better, and the plains south of Ahmednuggur are, for 
many marches in all directions, one sheet of the richest cultivation. I do not 
know the state of thfe south-east of that district towards Colapore, but I 
imagine it is equally prosperous.' The country beyond the Neera is in a vary 
different state, thinly peopled and badly cultivated. It is in this tract that 
most of the horqps in the Mahratta country are bred, and that most of the 
tSilladars or military adventurers reside. The principal towns in the Peisbwa’s 
late dominions arc between Candeish and the Kistna, but none of them are 

considerable. 
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considerable. Poona may be reckoned to contain about a hundred and ten 
thousand inhabitants, having lost from a tenth to a fifth since the removal of 
Bajee Rao with his court and army. Nassick does not contain more than a 
fourth of this number. Punderpoor is still smaller than Nassick, and the rest 
all much smaller than Punderpoor. Ahmednuggur, however, must be ex* 
cepted, which is reckoned to contain twenty thousand souls, and is increasing 
rapidly. 

This tract is the oldest possession of the Mahratta Government : its in¬ 
habitants are by for the'most decidedly Mahratta. The. character of this 
people is thus depicted, Th<j Brahmins, who have long conducted all the 
business of the' country, are intriguing, lying, corrupt, licentious, and un¬ 
principled; when in power,* unfeeling* and systematically oppressive; at 
present, generally discontented, and restrained by^ear^alone from treachery 
and treason. They are superstitious and narrow in their attachment to their 
caste to an unexampled degree: but they are JiSl, patient, intelligent, and even 
liberal and enlightened on many subjects; though regardless of sufferings of 
which they are indirectly the cause, t^ey are naturally very averse to cruelty 
and bloodshed. Manylnstances of exception o$ur of course, and the opinions 
of some may be relied on as sound and candid; but they lire generally supple 
and insincere. * ^ & * 

The Mahratta chiefs, whilst ij^ power, are generally coarsi^ ignorant, ra¬ 
pacious, and oppressive. Those settled ih the country, however, are of a 
better character, being sober, industrious,\nd encouragers of agriculture. 

The soldiery so much resemble tne chiefs, that individuals of the {wo classes 
might change plades without any striking impropriety. The Ichiefij, of course, 
are more vicious, and probably riSfcre intelligent. The Mahratta" soldiery love 
war, as affording opportunities for rapine lh an enetrijfs country, and maraud¬ 
ing in a friend’s.' Ih bhttlcythey seem always to have been the same dastardly 
race: but they are jsetive, nardy, vigilant, patient of fatigue and privations, 
and though timid in action, they shew great boldness aftd entyrprize in 'their 
incursions Into distant ‘countries ; and*6nKHl occasions they appear ho have 
the greatest confufbnceln their horses, though little or non&in their swords. 
Their plan in .a campaign is to avoid general engagements, to ravage their 
enemy’s country, and* to 8$ up convoys and detachments; in an action it Is 
to disperse when att^ked, and to return to the charge when the enemy has 
broken, to plunder; by these means they are enabled to prevail against better 
troops than themselves. In all of these people we, of course,^ |pve mortal 
enemies, and might have formidablc^opponents: they have tyeen ruined by their 
regular armies and equipments, by their Khars of losing their wealth and their 
territories, and by some approaches to a i*%ular gomnment amongst their 
chiefs; but if they were once reduced to desperation, andere again the, 
same lawless freebooters that they wereJft the beriming of their career, they 
might not only occasion a long and expensive struggle, but might b* the most 
dangerous opponents that Asia could produce fb the valour and discipline of 
Europe. The Mahratta^peasantry have some pride in the triumphs of their 
nation, and some ambition to partake in its military exploits; but although 
circumstances might turn them info soldiers or robbers, at present their habits 
are decidedly peaceful: they are sober, frugal, industrious, mild, and hiofifea- 
rive to every body, Bmf’among themselves neither dishonest nor insincere. 
The fruits of their government have,*however, created the corresponding 
vices in them; its oppression* and qxtortion have taught them dissimulation, 
mendacity, and- fraud; and the insecurity of property has' rendered them so 

careless 
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careless of the 'future, as to lavish oh a marriage, or Other ceremony, tha 
' savings of years of parsimony. The first dais of Jhete vices, though prevalent 
throughout the whole in their dealings*with Government, is more con¬ 
spicuous among the Patells and others who are tadst brought into contact with 
their rulers ; and the effects of the second are felt in the debts and embarrass¬ 
ments m which -the whole ef the agricultural population is plunged. 

It may be observed in conclusion, that the military^Brahmins combine part 
of the character of Mahratta soldiers With that of their own chaste, and that 
the character of the Mahratta soldiery*^® like manner, runs into that of the 
cultivator. Taking the whole as a nation, thgy will be 1 found to be inferior 
to their Mahommedanneighbours in knowledgA^pd civilization, in spirit, in 
generosity, and perhaps In Courage"; but lep^tamtssi-iwith pride, insolence, 
tyranny, effeminacy, ,and ^debauchery» less violent, lies bigoted, and (except 
while imarmies on foreign service) more peaceable, mild, and humane. 

* The country south of the l&fftna, jpr, as thjg Mahrattas call it, the'Oarnatic, 
has few hills and places incapable cultivation,’ etfhept in itbe immediate 
neighbourhood of the Ghauts : a larg&JJbrtion of it is. However, uncultivated. 
It Consists of extensive plairif^of black 7 or cotton ground. There are no large 
towns’in this part ^Hoobly is the largest, which has been estimated at 15,000 
souls. Belgaum and Snahpoordfevhich are co^iguou^may Amount together 
to 14^000; ntfbthcr town in this district captains more than 5,000.' 

Both this division and Beejapooftsre inhabited by Canarese, who retain their 
own language and manners. The MlWattaadconsistingtof soldiers and Brahmins) 
are reckoned^ tp constitute no more than one-eighth or one-tenth of the in¬ 
habitants* ^The*fcanaresc arfi described as resembling their bj^untrytuen in the 
Ceded Districts, but more honest, manly, Hftd courageous, though leva mild, 
hospitable, and humand$ both nre'iqually industrious andjgpgal, The people 
of the Carnatic have always been considered to, tjiff Mahrattas as turbulent- 
and jlilaffected; they seem now perfectly quiet and J «well-di8posed. The 
gendNlgfise of^hait Sunnecdccs, or landed militia, so common in Mysore, is 
only fiJuod in this part of the coitiut^cd territory* f* * 

*Mr. Elphinstooe next gives a sketch of the history^>f tHb Mahrattas, which 
affords such a B^gpin^j; view of the subject, that ,we subjoin it nearly in bis 
own words. ’ » * 

The Mahratta language and nation extend from tly; Sautpoora mountains 
nearly to the Ij^fetha, iftd from the sea on the west to^a -waving frontier 
on the e^pt 4 Which inay be tolerably indicated by -a line drawn from Goa 
to the Wurda, negr Chanda, £nd thence along that river to the Santpoora 
mountains'. The whole of the teri#>ry was probably under a Mahratta king, 
who resided at De^pgfflrce, now^Dowlatabad; but this empire was subverted 
.in the beginnijg of the fourteenth century by the Mahomtnedans, and re- 
mained,undcr various dynamics of tlta religion until the end of the seventeenth 
century, tfhen the greater part was adlivere^ by Sewajee and his sucoesqors. 
The eastern part still remwo!%nder tffe Moguls. « 

’ % The grandfather of Sewajee was of verjr humble origin, but his father had 
attained a considerable rank under the kingdom oUBeejapoor, hud been en¬ 
trusted with a government, andprofiting the-weakness of the king's power, 
had rendered himself nearly independent in the southern part of the Beejapoor 
dominions. The same weakness encouraged Sewajee to rebel and plunder the 
^country; and he was enabled, by the increasing confuaionsJn the Deccan, to 
a sort of government, which the desultory operations df Aurengzebe, dis- 
1 tracted by his numerous and simultaneous foreign wars, allowed Mm time to con¬ 
solidate. 
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solidate, His Irfibellion began about 1648 > be declared himself independent 
h> 1874, and at his death, aboftt 1682, he* was possessed of great part of the 
Con can; the rest being in the hdhds of the Moguls of Surat, or in those of 
the Portuguese, or held’fdr the Betjapoor, government by life Biddles or 
Abyssinian* of GingeM, - He seems also4o have possessed the great erpart of 
the line of. ghauts, arnTtO have shared with thg Mahommedans the tract im¬ 
mediately to the east of tlyjse mountains, as far jiorth as Poona, and as far 
south as Golapore. ,* ^ * T * f * . '* . 

Most of these possessions were Rested frehn his* son, who was reduced 
to the hills and part of the Cencup, when Au&ngze£e was drawn ofl’ to the 
subversion' of the mpng^tles of Golconda and Jgcejapoor. The convulsions 
occasioned by the fglfftction^pfi those states cSnfjfilctely unsettled the country, 
and threw a large portion of 'the armies, which hqd hitherto maintain^} tran¬ 
quillity,'into the scale of the Mahrattns, to whom the Zomindaw throughout 
the Deccan alg# appeal to hgtve beep inclined. The consequence waf, that 
although oir the exdcKtion of Sumbajee, the son of Sewajee, in HJ89, his son 
and heir, Snhoojee, fell into the IfipSa of Moguls, and his younger bro¬ 
ther, Raja Ram, whb* succeeded him, was shut up^n the fort of*Gingee,'south 
of Arcof'so that, for several years, the Mahrattas had"no efficient liead, yet 
they wei*te able unclei* diffegpnt leaders ^withstand, and at length to deride, 
the efforts of the Mo^bls, whiebsyere enfeebled by the factiorffe of the generals 
and the declining «nge of the emperor, All the year 1707> when the death of 
Aurengxebe, and tffe ‘bontests u^ng his successors, set them free from all 
danger on the papt of the Moguls. The chiefs left' in chaggd* of the Deccan 
first faintly opposed, and then conciliated, thl Mahrattas.* A |roce was con¬ 
cluded abput lTlo, by ^fhich tnfey yielded the choute; and this, or the^con- 
firpiation of tbdg^reement, together wflfti a formal grant of their territorial 
possession! by the effipetjpr in 1719, may bS considered as the final estatdish- 
ment of the Mahratta government, after a struggle of^at least sixtyvyyars. 

Dtiriog the period l^tween the death of Aurengzebe and *he copfiffna^ion 
of the choute, &d a great revolution^haff taken place among the Mhlymttas. 
Sahoo Raja, Bon of Sumbajee, was released in 1708, but en his return to 1 the - 
Deccan he found himself, opposed by liis cousin Sewaje^.son of Raja Ram. 
This prince had succeeded on the death of his father In 1/00, but being either 
very Weak?,or entirely deranged in his intellects, his affutrg were conducted by 
hi! mother, Tarpw Bye. Sahoo Raja was enablelt, chiefk ly the good con¬ 
duct- of his minister, Ballajee Wi|swanaut, to gain over CanojemAngria, the 
Chief support of his rival’s cause, and to scat himself an the Mahratta mus- 
nud. He immediately appointed Ballajee tothe office of Peishwa, which had 
before belonged to the family of Pinglia, But was mfeked by its possessor’s 
adherence to the eause of Tarow Bye. Sahoo Jjaja being incapacitated by hie . 
mental imbecility from eurcising^he jfllhority jprith whicn he was-invOBted, 
the entire administration devoid on Ballajee Wisswanaut. . ' 

At the time of the confirmation of the cBotge, although the Mabrat&s 
had numerous claims over several of the provinces possessed by the Moguls, 
their actual territory dees not appear to have extended beyond the narrow 
limits to which it had reached under Sewajeg. The Mogul’g grant, confirming - 
.their possessions, enumerates the districts, by which it appears that jtpey ex- 
taffled in the Concan from the Goa territory to a point considerably to the 
i&uth of Demaun; while, above the ghauts they only reached from the Gat- 
puitba to the river Kookree, forty/nilqs north of PooiwU The greatest length 
(on thesea-coast) is two hundred and eigbty mUes; the greatest breadth (from 
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Hutnee and Panderpoor to tbe sea) one hundred and forty: but this breadth 
is oniy found to the south of Poona; north of that city tbe breadth does not 
exceed seventy miles. * 

It was long before the Mahrattas obtained possession of the country hi 
the immediate neighbourhood of their first conquests; the forts of Jam ere 
and Ahmednuggur, the first within forty, and the other within eighty miles of 
Poona, were not reduced until within the last sixty years, long after the 
Mahrattas had made themselve! master* of Malwa- and Guzerat, and had 
plundered up to the gates of Agra. Caadeish wa^ not subdued untH within 
these sixty years, nor the Cafttatic until a still later period. The cause of 
this inconsistency was the close connexion between the Mahrattas'and Nizam- 
ool-Moolk, who was glad t«f eftcoura^e them a* the means oft'weakening the 
power of the Court of Delhi; while they, with ’their usual policy, were 
pleased to disunite their enemies and attack them one by one. To this con¬ 
nexion also iris tol5e ascribed, that a third of the'Mahratta nation should 
have been left to this day under the ddhiinion of the Mdghls. 

Ballajee Wisswanaut, dying ip 1720, .was succeeded by his son Bajce Rao 
Belall. This chief, who appears to have been a man of activity and abilities, 
took full advantage df the weakness, the distraction, and the mutual jealousy 
and treachery of the Moguls. IIe*bierran all Malwa,' dud had entirely re¬ 
duced it some tiftie about the year 1735; wlj^e the trdfeps of the Senaputtee, 
another great general of Sahoo Rdja, had made similar progress in Guzerat. 
The rivalry of these generals renewed the domestic ditftrtSrtions of the Mah¬ 
rattas ; but Bajee Jtao finally overcame the Senaputtee, as $?una Sahib subse¬ 
quently did his powerful servant the Guicowgr in 1750, when be compelled 
the latter to submit implicitly to his authority, and to make over half of 
'Guzerat to his officers. 46ajee Rnd^died in 1741, and was succeeded by his 
son Baliqjee Rap, commonly called Nana Sahib. * 

This prince was the first of the Pcishwas who openly exercised the sove¬ 
reign authority on the Raja’s behalf. His two predecessors had always 
affected to net under the orders df that prince, but “Raja Sahoo dying in 
1749, it was alleged by the Peishwa that he had formally invested him with 
the sovereignty of his dominions, on condition of his keeping up the home of 
the Raja's descendants, I may here remark, that it appears more than 
doubtful whether the Rajas of Sattara ever pretended to possess absolute 
sovereignty, or toehold tKeir territories otherwise than as vassals either of 
Beejapoor ox Delhi. Nana Sahitf was an inactive prince, and intrusted his 
internal government to his eouqin Saddashew Rao BJiow, and the command 
of his armies to his brother Ragoonatfi Rao, the father of the late Peishwa. 
A temporary exchange or these functions occasioned the defeat and fall of 
the Bhow at Paniput, and the death of -Ballajee, who never recovered the 
shock. ‘ % « 

The government then feU into the hands of^Ragoonath Rao, who detained 
Mhdhoo Rao, the son of Nana^ahib, in" a state oft tutelage and dependence, 
but who was not long able to resist the talents and energy which that prince 
early displayed. Madhoo Rao then took the reins into his own hands, im¬ 
prisoned Ragooneth, and reigned for eleven years. Though at least equal to 
his predecessor as a general, Madhoo Rao’s chief praise arises from his civil 
government. He was the first who introduced order into the internal adminis¬ 
tration, and who shewed a sincere desirfe to protect his subjects from military 
violence, and to establish something like a regular dispensation of justice. 

Hja death, which happened in 1772, was soon followed by the murder of 

his 
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his brother Namun Rao, the usurpation of Ragoonath Rao, and a long struggle, 
in which the English were unsuccessful supporters of the claims of that usurper. 
During this disturbed period, and die thirteen years of comparative tranquillity 
which followed, Nana Fumavees acted as regent in the name of die infant ton 
of die murdered Namun Rao. The territories in die Deccan were quiet, and 
were governed in a spirit of peace and moderation, which aided die former 
measures of Madhoo Rao in softening the predatory habits of the Mahrattas; 
but at the same time the great chiefs of Hin&ostan began to appear rather as 
allies than as servants; a$d although the connexion of the Mahrattas as a 
confederacy was probably at its greatest height at this period, yet the seeds of 
dissolution which were inherent in the nature of it, began evidently to display 
themselves. A short'view of, the lumbers of this confederacy will show the 
loose ties by whieh the whole was held. u 

The state of Tanjore was scarcely ever even in alRhnce with Sattara; that 
founded by Morar Rao Gorepara, in the north of Mysore, wa&ih nearly the 
same situation, and that of 6olapore' never joined it in any war. The con¬ 
federates must therefore be the Raja of Berar, the Guicowar, Scindia, 
Holkar, the Powars, and the chief? of Jhansf and -Sagur. The first of these 
powers was closely united in interest with Poona^ and had no points of dis¬ 
agreement ; yet it was frequently at war with the' Poona state, and Beemed 
to have been almost as much connected with the Nizam as with it. The 
Guicowar was oppressed and subdued, a Vassal rather than a confederate. He 
joined the first power that appeared agaiqg£ the Mahrattas in his part of 
India, and has adhered to his alliance to the last. The other chiefs were 
subjects and servants of the Peishwa, und were themselves born and bred in 
the heart of the Mahratta counfry, as were the whole of their national troops, 
not one of whogd to this day, perhaps, Was born i* their foreign conquests.’ 
Besides the ties of kindred, language and country, which in mgpt nations keep 
up a connexion for ages, the Mahrattas had a strong interest in opposing their 
common enemies; yet there is perhaps no instance' in which they were all 
engaged on one side in a war, and it is surprising that states so circumstanced 
should be unable to keep up a closer alliance for a period little exceeding the 
natural life of man. These facts do not, however, shew thgt there is not at 
this moment a confederacy cemented by the comroom country, common 
interests, and common enmity to their conquerors ; bub that there is nothing 
particularly durable in the connexion to prevent its dissolving dt no distant 
period. * * 

At the death of Madhoo Rad Narrain in 1798, the whole of the great 
Mahratta chiefs, the Raja of Behar, SeindiaJ Holkar, and the Jaghecrdars of 
the Deccan, appeared at Poona for the last time &s vassals of the empire. 
The power and weight of the minister was insufficient to control this tumul¬ 
tuous assembly, and a scene of Jactjpns, violence and Intrigue ensued, at 
the conclusion of which feajee Rao, the rightful heir, but the representative 
of the unpopular and proscribed house of^llagoonglh Rao, was elevated to 
the musnud by the military power of Scindia. He however was for some time 
little more than a pageant in the bands of that prince, and it seemed probable 
that Scindia would soon imitate the example of the Pcishwa’s ancestors! and 
reduce his nominal master to the condition of the Raja 6f Sattara. It, was 
perhaps the dread of the interference of,the British which prevented this 
change of dynasty, and at the end of«a few years the increasing disorders la 
Scindia’s own possessions obliged him to quit his hold on the £eishwa, and to 
withdraw to Hindoostan. Bajee Rao, now left alone, had neither ability nor 

4 L 2 inclination 
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inclination to put himself at the head of his turbulent chiefs and mutinous 
army; he remained quiet in Poona, while every Jagheerdar assumed indepen¬ 
dence, and the country was overran by banditti, formed from the soldiery that 
wete no longer employed in the armies, to within a few miles of the capital. 
At length his Highness was expelled by Ilolkar. tic returned supported by a 
British force, and from that time 'began a new order of things, which existed 
at the time of our conquest. 

Instead of the extensive, but'toose confederacy, of which the Peishwa wbb 
head, which was in a constant state of foreign war and internal disorder, and 
which could only be held together by constant vigilance and activity, as well as 
concession and management, the Peishwa was now to possess in peace a small 
compact territory, and as this had formerly partaken of the loose government 
of the general mass, it became the Peishwa’s object to consolidate his power, 
and establish it on siTCh 'a footing as would allow of iiis governing with as 
much ease as other eastern princes. 

Some progress had been made towards the state of things during the 
governments of Mudhoo Ilao and Nana Furnavees; and Bajec Rao himself, 
from temper as much as from policy, had already adopted the course most suited 
to his situation. The head of an unpopular party, and educated in a prison, 
he had little sympathy with the bulk of his nation, and little desire for any 
entorprize in which he might require their assistance. His only wish was to 
gratify his love of power and of revenge, without endangering his safety or 
disturbing his case; he had therefore begun his administration by plundering 
all the ministers connected with ms enemy. Nana Furnavees had seized on the 
jaghccrs of his principal opponents. When the treaty of Bassein (1803) re¬ 
lieved him from all apprehension of resistance, he gave a loose to his desire 
for depressing the great and degrading his enemies. 

Almost all jjjiosc who had been connected with the government of his 
predecessors were discarded; the great Sirdars who held lands were either dis¬ 
possessed or kept at a distance, and obliged to yield implicit obedience to his 
will. No attempt was made to restore the old army; the chiefs who had 
commanded it were left in want; the court was almost entirely composed of 
new men, and tlje few troops that were retained were commanded by upstarts 
and paid from the treasury. 

A severe famine that followed Bajee Rao’s restoration, prevented the na¬ 
tural effect t>f his reduction of the military force; many men perished and 
more horses, and the vacancies occasioned by the deaths of the owners of 
lnnd afforded a provision for many, who had till then maintained themselves 
by the profession of arms. Many more went to the camp of Scindia, who was 
then exchanging his Mussulman retainers for Muhrattas: others found employ¬ 
ment with Ilolkar and the Ruja of Berar; and many probably joined the 
hordes of Pindurries which began about this time to be conspicuous. 


[To be concluded next month.] 
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TESTIMONIES OF THE ANCIENTS REGARDING THE SUTTEE 

CUSTOM 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sin: As the self-immolation of Hindoo* widows is a subject whieh now 
engages public attention, and will soon be brought under the notice of Parlia¬ 
ment, perhaps it may not be unacceptable to you and your readers to be 
furnished with the testimonies regarding the custom to be found in the ancient 
Greek and Romnn authors, which I accumulated in the course of an investi¬ 
gation into the origin of this barbarous practice. Besides gratifying curiosity, 
the extracts must convince us of the great antiquity of the practice, and will 
afford perhaps the best guide we enn expect to obtain of the real motive 
which led to its institution,—-a fact of no small importance to ascertain when 
we are endeavouring to put it down, not by coercive means, but by the gentle 
expedients of argument and persuasion. 

Ancient authors report a number of facts which prove that the practice of 
self-immolation on a funeral pile was by no means juncommon. Casnubon, in 
his Animadversiones in Athctueum,* enumerates a multitude of examples of this 
species of volunlury sacrifice, from Sardanapalus to more recent cases; and 
the authorities quoted in the note,f refer to others, in India as well as else¬ 
where. 

The father of profane history, Herodotus, speaks of a custom amongst the 
ancient Thracians which nearly resembles the Hindoo ceremony; and from 
the allusion to India in the outset of his account, I cannot help surmising that 
it refers to an Indian, not a Thracian tribe. lie says that the Thracians, after 
the Indians, are the most considerable nation; be then Btatcs that those 
Thracians, who are situated beyond the people of Crestona, have this custom : 
“ Each has several wives. When the husband dies, a great contest arises 
amongst them, together with a violent stir upon the subject amongst the 
deceased’s friends, as to which of the wives was most beloved by him. She 
who is adjudged to have enjoyed this honour, is adorned by the men and 
women, and sacrificed by her nearest relution on the tomb of her husband, 
with whom she is then buried; the other wives considering tins as a great mis¬ 
fortune to them, for they hold it to be the highest disgrace to survive.’’^ 

Pomponius Mela § gives a similar account of the Thracian custom, probably 
from Herodotus: and there is a passage in the fragments left by Stephanus By- 
zantinus, which refers to a law amongst the Get®,—w smrtpd^ti m» 
ret at Sgi.—for sacrificing the wife on the husband’s tomb. 

Taking tbe Greek and Roman writers, who expressly mention the Hindoo 
custom, in the order of their respective dates, we must begin with Cicero, 
who refers to it, as well as to the voluntary cremation of the Brahmins, in the 
following terms :|| < 

What barbarism caa ^ greater or more brutal than jihatin India, where those who 
are esteemed wise men pass their lives in noksdpeu, and eAdure Caucasian snows and 
severest frosts without complaint ? Nav, when they throw themselves into the fire they 
bum without a groan. The women, too, whan their husbands die, contend amongst 
each other which was the most beloved (for a plurality of wires is allowed in India); 
and she who triumphs, overjoyed, proceeds, attended by her friends, ter place hetself 

„ along 

* Delpwuoph. lib. atT e. 7. 

t PLut. In Alex. Strabo, lib xv. JEUan. Var. Hist. 06. v. c. vt dc. de DU. e. S3. VaL Mu. Ok L 
Porphyry, lib. iv, Slc. &c. i Terpt, c. 6. { lib. U. c. 2. I fuse. Qumst. 1. v. c. 27. 
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along with her husband’s body, upon the funeral pile; whilst they * who are unsuc¬ 
cessful depart in sorrow, ^ 

The next author is Diodorus Styilus, who gives the fullest and most ia> 
ter&ting account of the nature dnd origin of the custom. He speaks of 
it in two places. In the first f he is relating an expedition of Alexander 
against the Adrastsc, a people situlted, according to Arrian, on the Hydraostes, 
or Rauwee, one of the rivers of the Funjaub. From thence they readied the 
region of the Cathays,^ who also appear to have inhabited the Punjaub. 
** Amongst this people,” the historian observes, “ there was a law that 
married women should be burned with their deceased husbands. This institu-- 
tion took its rise amongst these barbarians from the crime of one wife, who 
destroyed her husband by poison.” This expedition took place in the second 
year of the 103d Olympiad, or B. C. 327. The following is the other account 
given by Diodorus, of the ceremony, which he characterizes as “ an unheard-of 
fcrime, and abhorrent from Grecian laws and customs.”^ 

Cetcus, the leader of those (troops) which came from India, having fallen bravely 
lighting in battle, left in the camp two wives, who had been the companions of his 
military expedition; one of them had been but recently espoused (.uya/ta*), the other 
had entered the marriage-state (<rumx?,irtz<ra) some years befoie. Both loved their hus¬ 
band with extreme affection. According to the ancient law of the Indians, men and 
virgins, who directed their thoughts towards marriage, contracted that relation, not by 
the judgment of parents, btappy mutual consent; and whereas in early times, in 
marriages between young people, it happened that false opinions were formed of 
each other, and repentance soon after appealed, many wives became thereby corrupted, 
and followed other men. In the end, not being able to accomplish their objects by 
honest means, they took ofT their husbands by poison. For such a purpose, this 
country affords not a few means, as it produces many and various plants |] of deadly 
qualities, sonic of which, slightly mingled in food or drink, occasion speedy death. 
This wicked practice increasing, and many falling victims to it, and the punishment of 
the guilty not serving to deter otiiers from the commission of this crime, a law was 
passed that wives should be burned with tiieir deceased husbands, except 6uch as were 
pregnant, or wbo had children; and that any individual who refused to comply with 
this law, should be compelled to remain a w idow, and be for ever excluded from all 
rights and privileges whatsoever, as guilty of impiety. This measure being adopted, 
it followed that the abominable disposition to which the wives were addicted was con* 
verted into an opposite feeling. For, in order to avoid that climax of disgrace, eveiy 
wife being obliged to die, they not only took all possible care of their husband's safety 
(which indeed concerned their own), but emulated each other in promoting bis glory 
aud renown. Such was the result of this law on the present occasion. Although tbe 
law required that one wife only should be burned with the body, yet both the wives of 
Ceteus approached his bier, desirous of sacrificing themselves as a tribute to his superior 
virtue. The matter became a question of dispute before the chiefs. Hie younger wife 
alleged that the other was pregnant, and therefore was prohibited from burning bylaw. 
The elder maintained that, out of regard to her seniority, she ought to have the privilege 
of burning; since in other things, the elder wives had more claim to honour and re¬ 
verence than the younger. The chiefs, however, finding from tbe testimony of those wbo 
were skilled in the obstetric science, that the elder wife was really pregnant, decided in 
favour of the younger. Whereat she wbo bad lost her cause departed weeping, rending 

tbe 

* According to the judicious, and Indeed indispensable, reading of Bentley. t 1 4b. xvlL c. 91. 

t The critics prefer K etHa'tm, here, to Katxewv, which is the reading of ail the copies. The former 
agrees with the text of o' her authors. The name refers probably to the Cshatrlyas, or Rajpoots. 

s Lib. xlx. cc. as, 33. 

. *■ was used for such purposes, and it Is to he feared is sometimes so employed at the 

present day. Sec Dr. Fleming’s Catalogue of Indian Plants. 4 ». He*. 
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the veil which covered her head, and tearing her hair, aa if tome great calamity had 
been communicated to her. V* other, rejoicing at her 'success, proceeded to the 
funeral pile, crowned by tlie females of her household with mitres (furfmt). She waa 
decked with other ornaments, as if for a nuptial festival, and waa attended by her 
relations ebaunting a song in praise of her virtue. As soon as sha reached 
the pile, she took the ornaments from her parson, and distributed them amongst 
her attendants and friends, as memorials, one would say, of her affection. The orn^ 
meins consisted of a multitude of rings upon her fingers, set with preciqjps stones of 
various colours. Upon tier head was no small number of stars of gold, discriminated 
by means of stones of all kinds. About her neck Were many gems, some small, and 
die rest gradually increasing to a larger size. At length, having embraced her family, 
she was placed upon the pile by her brother, and to the great astonishment of the 
people, who assembled to witness the ceremony, she terminated thus heroically her life. 
Before the pile was lighted, the whole army, in military array, marched -three times 
round it.* The widow bending towards her husband’s body, uttered no piMlanimoufe 
cry when the flames began to roar; which excited towards her the pity of softie of die 
spectators, whilst others extolled her resolution. There were not wanting, however, 
individuals amongst the Greeks, who condemned this custom as cruel and inhuman. 

The date of this occurrence is the first year of the 106th Olympiad, or 
B.C. 314. We have, therefore, in these two instances, demonstrative evidence 
of the prevalence, and even antiquity, of the st^tee ceremony in India, more 
than 2,150 years ago. * * . 

The next author in rotation is Strabo, wh<f*l£ifer8 to it incidentally, in 
speaking of the people of India, in these terms :f 

It is related, moreover, of tiic inhabitants of Cathay (Koliav), that mai^md wife 
select caA other by mutual choice. Also diat wives burn with their deceased husbands, 
from this cause, namely, that the former, in early times, falling in love with younger 
men, withdrew from their husbands, or took them oil’ by poison. Wherefore, to put a 
stop to these poisonings, diis law was passed. but neither the law nor die custom 
appears to me very probable (w <r.&«iw;). 


I may here properly interpose a remark, that it is somewhat extraordinary 
that neither Arrian, Quintus Curtius, nor Pliny, gives any account of the 
suttee rite, although the latter is copious and absurd enough in his details of 
Indian matters. Arrian, indeed, who took his facts chiefly from Megasthenes, 
the contemporary of Alexander, tells us £ that it was not his object to des¬ 
cribe exactly the laws and institutions of the Indians, but' the historical events 
of Alexander’s expedition. Quintus Curtius $ reports the practice of voluntary 
cremation amongst the Indian philosophers ; and iElian || gives a particular 
account of the self-immolation of a Brahmin named Calanus, in the presence 
of Alexander and his army; but neither alludes to widow-burnings. 

The poet Propertius celebrates this act of devotion, on the part of Indian 
females, in the following elegant verses :f— 

Felix Em lexfuneris una maritis, 

Quos Aurora suit rubra colorat aqiiit, a 

Namquc ubi mortifero jacta esl fax ultima lecto, 

Uxarumponlis slat pia turbo camlt *. 

Et cert amen kabent leti, qua viva tequatur 
Curyugium : pudorest, non |£uuk mori. 

Gaudent •* victriees , ft Jlammeepeetoraprabent, 

Imponuntquesuit ora perusta viris. 

' , : 1 In 

* This wai a Greek custom. See Horn. fl. 13, and Virgil, A. xi. 188. t Ooegr, lib. xv. 

lU.c.17. . f De Rob. Oe$t. Ales. lib. vUJ. a. lx. 1 Tar. Hkt. M6. v. c. vi. 

1 UhE At si Ed. Burmaon. At. alii. E4. Vulp. ** Some reed Anient. 
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In plain prose: Eastern husbands are favoured by this funeral law; that when they 
die, era the torch is applied to the fatal pile, tbefayjpivra, who stand around it with 
dishevelled hair, maintain a deadly contest for the honour of accompanying their hus> 
band: for it is a disgrace not to die with him. The exulting victor courts the devouring 
Stunes 1 , and expires with her burning cheek upon her husband’s coipse. 


Valerius Maximus is the next author. In speaking of the resolution of 
certain nations, he says :*— 

Dut wherefore should I praise tpen as bravest in this sort of courage? The wives of 
the Indians are commemorated, who, when several are martiedlo one man, according to 
tliu custom of the country, upon their husband’s death dispute and contend with each 
other which loved him best. The victor, exulting with delight, and led by her fiiends 
displaying cheerful countenances, throws herself into the flames of her husband, and 
is joyfully consumed with liiin. The unsuccessful candidates live oppressed with grief 
and norro^ii The boldness of the Cumbrians, the constancy of the Celtiberians, the 
resolute wisdom of the Thracians and the crafty prudence of the Lycians in despising 
sorrow, arc not comparable to this Indian sacrifice, wherein the pious wife ascends the 
pile in the face of instant death, as if it were a nuptial couch. 


Solinus, a writer of uncertain date, supposed to be of the third century, 

who professes to take his facts from Mcgasthencs, whose history was extant 

in his time, says f (so far as his meaning is intelligible), as follows: 

’ * 

Among those people (the Indians) several wives marry one man, and in tlio event of 
his death, they plead ’before grave judges their merit in respect to him, and she who 
succeeds in obtaining their judgment, gains the privilege of ascending the pile of her 
husband, and sacrificing herself to his manes, the other wives live in obscurity. 

Stobacus, a Greek Heathen writer, whose date is A. D. 405, ant^who is 
valued for his faithful transcripts from more ancient authors, has the following 
passage respecting the suttee-practice:J— 

The Indians, when they die, are burnt with one of their wives whom they love 
most. A great contention takes place between the women on this account, and the 
friends qf each incite her to gain this distinction. 

The last writer I shall quote is Servius, the commentator on Virgil, about 
the same date as Slobaeiis, who refers to the practice in one of his anno¬ 
tations i§ 

It was a custom amongst the ancients, as at present in India, that when a king died, 
die most prised of hit horses or slaves, and the most beloved of his wives, were burned 
with his body. Amongst the latter there was a great contention for this honour. 

The preceding are all the passages which I have been able to find respecting 
the suttee ceremony in the Greek and Roman writers. I have a large col¬ 
lection of extracts from travellers and more recent authorities; but with these 
I will not trouble ybu. 

I am, &c. 

T. 

* IJb.e. vl. 14. 

f Pnlifhut. c. S3. SalmssiuB, Wn. Ererc. t. it p. 00. The voluminous comments with which Sal- 
mashu ha* smothered this author <lo not always elucidate his meaning. In this passage, by leading and 
supporting mvenSat Instead of atwmht, and in nota, instead of tgnottt, he totally subverts tbs I 

t De Sepulto, Berm. 1*3. ( Ad JBn. lib. v. 11. . 
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PROBABLE DISCOVERY OF THE FATE OF LA PEROUSE. 


A tiit interesting fact baa been annoulced at Calcutta, namely, the dis¬ 
covery of some vestiges of the celebrated French ‘ circumnavigator, La 
Perouse, respecting whose fate, subsequently to his departure from New 
South Wales, no particulars have hitherto been learned, notwithstanding the 
diligent inquiries set on foot by his own government,* and by navigators of 
other nations. The last newspapers from Calcutta teem with this subject, and 
from their several statements we extract the following details. 

On the 4th September last the Chilian vessel St. Patrick, commanded by 
Peter Dillon, a native of Ireland, arrived at Calcutta, originally from Val¬ 
paraiso. Capt. Dillon immediately made public the curious fact, that he bad 
obtained, at one of the islands in the South Pacific Ocean, sev^fal articles 
which had evidently belonged to La Perouse or his companions, end that 
there wqs reason to believe that some of those unfortunate men were now 
alive and residing on the Malico Islands, part of the group called the New 
Hebrides. 

The communication was of such importance that the government seems 
to have promptly taken up the matter, and Capt. Dillon accordingly laid before 
it a memorial, from which we extract the following particulars:— 

It appears that in September 1813, when Capt. Dillon was an officer in the 
Bengal ship Hunter, he visited the isles called Fecjee, forming part of the Friendly 
Islands, on a voyage from Calcutta to New South Wales and Canton. Several 
Europeans were then living on these islands; but ie an affray with the natives, all 
the foreigners on shore were killed except Mr. Dillon, a native of Prussia, and 
an Englishman belonging to the Hunter. The Prussian (who had been a 
resident amongst the Feejees) and a lascar, who had married a Fcejee woman, 
took refuge on board the Hunter , and begged of the captain to land them at 
the first place he touched at on his route to Canton. This proved to be the 
island called Barwell Island in the charts, but by the natives TucopiSg in lat. 
1$° Iff S., long. 169° E. The lascar and his wife were accordingly put ashore 
and left on this isjand. 

On the 18th May 1826, Capt. Dillon, then in command of his own ship, 
the St. Patrick, bound from Valparaiso to Pondicherry, came in sight of Xu- 
copia, and hove to, in order to ascertain whether the persons left there in 


1813 were alive. Shortly after, two canoes put off and came alongside the 
St. Patrick, in one of which was the lascar, and in the othcr^Martin Bucbert, 
the Prussian, both in perfect health. We now quote Capt. Dillon's ova 
expressions. *' The lascar had an old silver sword-guard, which he sold for a 
few fishing books to some of my people. I inquired of thg. Prussian where it, 
bad come from: he told me, that on his first arrival on the island, he $aw in 
possession of the natives this sword-guard, several chain-plates belonging to a 
ship, also a number of iron bolts, five axes* the handle of a silver fork, a few 
knives, foa-cups, glass beads and bottles, one silver spoop with a crest find 
cipher, and a sword, all of French manufacture. He further stated, tbata« 
soon as he became sufficiently acquainted whir the language, be asked th« 
natives how they obtained thosg articles, aiw'wd that the Hunter was the 

. ***\ \, - #rst 


3 The Ntdoekl Aa»eroWy pawed a deerti on the 0th XffWuarr i7B}^ihe otyect of whkhwwto m»e 
fMfn pawn* to ns*? iaqulrlet rapecUag Paoum an* the crewi of the JHnUbt* 

W^eftegthbelemiUfriri reward all paiMMeiioehouM jflMoMMaoeSto (ho vuOWttuwtaiwVIfMOtaf 
the XInf«wS)mnNiArt*itoda((Mtch an expedition h u aa rth flf them. 
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first ship they ever had any communication with. They replied, that about 
two days' sail in their canoes to leeward, there gras a large .group of islands, 
under the general name Malicolo, to which they were frequently in the habit 
of making voyages, and that they obtained these articles from the inhabitants 
Of the Malicolo Islands, who had a number of similar articles in their pos¬ 
session. Upon examining the sword-guard minutely, I discovered, or. think 
I discovered, the initials of Perouse stamped on it, which excited my sus¬ 
picion, and made me more exact in my inquiries. I then, by means of Buchert 
and the lascar, questioned Some of the inlanders respecting the way in which 
their neighbours procured the silver and iron articles. They then told me that 
the natives of Malicolo stated, that many years ago, two large ships arrived at 
their island: one anchored at the island of Whanoo, and the other at the island 
of Pniow, a little distance from each other. Some time after they anchored, 
and before they had any communication with the natives, a heavy gale arose, 
and both vessels were driven ashore. The ship that was anchored off Whanoo 
grounded upon the rocks. The natives catne in crowds to the sea-side, armed 
with clubs, spears, and bows and arrows, and shot some arrows into the ship; 
the crew, in return, fired the guns and some musketry on them, and killed 
several. The vessel continuing to bent violently against the rocks, shortly 
went to pieces: some of the crew took to their boats, but were driven on 
shore, where they were to a man murdered, on landing, by the infuriated 
natives ; others threw themselves into the sea, but if they reached the land it 
was aptly to share the fate of their wretched comrades, so that not a single 
soul escaped out of this vessel. The ship which grounded on Paiow was 
driven on a sandy beach, and the natives came down and also slpt their 
arrows into her: but the crew prudently did not resent the aggression, but 
held up axes, beads, and other toys, as peace offerings; upon which the 
assailants desisted from hostilities. As soon as the wind moderated, an aged 
chief put off in a canoe to the ship: he was received with caresses, and presents 
were offered him, which he accepted. He went on shore, pacified his country¬ 
men, and assured them that the people in the Bhip were good and friendly 
men: upon which several of the natives came on board, and were all presented 
with toys; tfiey soon supplied the crew with yams, fowls, bananas, -coco-nuts, 
hogs, &c., and confidence was established between them. The crew of the 
▼eaael were obliged to abandon her, and went on shore, bringing with them a 
great part of their stores. They remained for some time, and built a small 
tesael from the wreck of the large one. As soon as the small craft was ready 
to sail, os manias could conveniently get room embarked, being plentifully 
supplied with fresh provisions by the islanders. Several of their shipmates 
Were left behind, and the commander promised to return speedily with pre¬ 
sents for the natives, and to bring off the remainder of his crew ; but she was 
never heard of afterwards by the islanders. Those who remained of the 
<!rew distributed themselves among various chiefs, with whom they resided 
lintil death. There had been left Several muskets and some gunpowder by 
thehr comrades, and by means of these they were of great service to 
Mends in battle against the neighbouring islanders.” 

To this statement of the islanders the following confirmatory facts are 
SvldeslCapt. Dillon spoke wl& some of the people who manned the canoe 
which made the last voyage to Malicolo, who said that there were abundance of 
iron materials from the Wrecks still remaining on the islands; and Capt. D~ 
procured the sword-guard referred to, as wall as some glastibeods, and-s silver 
nag whicis had been made by Bacbert from a spoon brought from fhe wrecks. 

* ’ ‘ ' "The 
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The lascar* bed gone onee obtwice to' MMo with the Tucophms, and he 
positively affirmed (Capt. 2>Q)on states) that he hsd seen and conversed with 
two of die Europeans on Paiow, who spoke the language of the islanders. 

** They were old men, he said, and told him that they -had been wrecked 
Several yews ago in one of the ships; the remnants they shewed hint. They 
told him also, that no ship had touched at the islands since they had been on 
them j that most of their comrades were dead, but $iey had been so much 
scattered among the various islands, that they could not tell precisely how 
many of them were alive at die time.” The lascar added that they were 
Frenchmen. 

Capt. Dillon, upon learning these facts, determined to proceed to the Mali- 
colos, and endeavoured, though in vain, to prevail upon the lascar to ac¬ 
company him. Buchert, however agreed to go, and also a native of Tucopia. 
Upon making the islands, the provisions on board the St. Patrick were nearly 
exhausted, and the vessel had become leaky, owing to which cause, and to the 
remonstrances of a person on board who was interested in the cargo, Capt. D. 
was constrained to abandon his interesting object at the very moment it was 
within his reach, and took advantage of a favourable breeze to proceed to 
Calcutta, which he reached with some difficulty. 

He brought with him Buchert, who is a valuable evidence to the'accuracy 
of his statement, and the articles he procured at Tucopia. The sword-guard, 
which was closely examined at Calcutta, is described as follows■It is of 
silver, old fashioned, diamond cut, and ornamented with cordons upon the 
margin. A French artist recognized it, from its peculiar workmanship, as one 
of thf articles executed in a manufactory at Versailles about forty years ago, 
and conjectured that it might have been a present from Louis XVI. Upon the 
upper surface of the guard, within a small space, about a quarter of an inch 
square, very delicately and beautifully executed, is discovered a cipher quite 
distinct, in which, by the help of a clear magnifier, may be discerned J. F. G. 
La Perouse.* The capital letters arc very plain, and the others are easily* 
traceable from their combinations. Impressed upon the opposite half of -the 
guard, appears a capital P. surmounted with n coronet ornamented with the 
fieur de lit. At the upper portion of the guard, immediately above the 
opening intended for the admission of the blade, is perceived a cross between 
the letters F. M. F., surmounted by the remains of the masonic emblems, 
the tquare .and compasses. It is conjectured that, this mark indicatea-tbe 
unfortunate navigator to have belonged to that fraternity, the letters forming 
the initials of Franc Mapon Frere. Upon the inferior surface of the guard is 
also perceptible a small anchor, which is however very minute, and not alto¬ 
gether distinct. This relic was worn round the neck of a Tucopian as an 
ornament l ' ' 

In consequence of some observations made, by a writer in a Calcuttftftaper, 
qpon the statement of Capt. Dillon, the latter published a letter, containing a 
variety of observations calculated to shw the probability of the Maiicokw being 
the scene where the Sounole and the Arirolabe were wrecked. The Malicolos 
of Cook, he says, are not the same as those of the Tucopian*; theforartr are 
described as distant by the charts from Tucopia 265 miles, whereas thq Mali- 
colos of the Tucopians aregply 155. milrirt from their island. The Whanoo 
. $' and 

» of tta French wvlgrtwwMJMk Fnmp&Gfttnw to bFiinxe*. • 

* t sab«ar»U»F*iBreAtretvteUw Bengal Barkoru, but w* anarahaod it,stand fcMflfcffw raflreonly. 

- '4a mutS^i on tbit sutypet In the Government Gautte (Utre thst tb« Mslkolosof Cape. Dillon are In tbs 
■ now latUatt as Thespis. led sixty mUtf distant. M i llwi s * at Oenk are Ip Jst WW> Tha 
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and Paiow of the Tucopians are .the.Qury <uad Edg ec o m be Is la nd* ef tb* 
charts. He adds the following observations s— “ ^ will be recollected that la 
Perouse lost at Port de Franfuis, on the N. W. coast of America, in the early 
part of his voyage, three [twoj'boats and boats’ crews, which were upset in ■ 
surf on crossing a bar; amongst the unfortunate sufferers his nephew paid 
the debt of nature; hi also lost Capt. de Langle and several officers at the 
Navigator’s Islands; therefore, at that period, he must have been rather Bhort 
of officers, and it is most probable that those who had escaped from the frigate 
wrecked at Paiow, embarked in the small vessel built there. It would then be 
very unlikely that the sailors left behind, who knew nothing of navigation, 
could possibly attempt a voyage to Port Jackson in a Malicolo canoe. Another 
thing is, the natives of the South Sea Islands, whenever they get a European 
among them possessed of a musket and gunpowder, will never allow him to 
depart from their islands, he being a terror to their enemies. I have known 


numerous instances of this nature to occur on various islands in the Pacific. 


We have no account on record of any two large ships being lost at the same 
time, unless it were those under the command of La Perouse. Do not the 
Tucopians, Martin Buchert, and the lascar, account fi>r it in the most satis> 
factory manner possible ? Can it be for a moment supposed -that the lascar, 
Martin Buchert, and the innocent and unoffending Tucopians, without any 
interested view or motives, would attempt to establish such a story ? More* 
over, the lascar informed me that one of the Frenchmen living on Paiow was 
the armourer of the ship wrecked upon that island, and that there were eight 
brass cannon and two anchors lying on the beach at Paiow, nearly covered over 
with sand. It is not oat of a Port Jackson sandal-wood craft those brast guns 
could be procured, neither could it be one of that class of vessels that could 
account for the number of skulls which are now in the spirit house* at 
Whanoo.” Capt. Dillon concludes his letter with expressing his confident 
belief that the unfortunate French navigator terminated his career either at 
Paiow or Whanoo. 

Before we state the a priori arguments offered in the Calcutta papers to 
support the probability of this conjecture, so strongly recommended by the 
facts alleged by Capt. Dillon, it is desirable to furnish the reader with a brief 
outline of the proceedings of La Perouse up to the time of his arrival at 
Botany Bay, which is taken from the preface to the work published at the 
expense of the French Government.f 

The expedition, consisting of two frigates, the Boussole and the Astrolabe, 
the former commanded by de la Perouse, the latter by de Langle, sailed from 
Brest in the month of August 1785. The plan of the expedition was drawn 
up by the king himself. The vessels touched at Madeira and Teneriffe, and 
arrived on the coast of Brazil in November of the same year. From thence 
they proceeded round Cape Horn into the South Sea, and anchored in the 
Bay of Concepcion, on the Chili Coast, in February 1786. They proceeded 
thence to Easter Island, or Davis’s Jflnd, which they reached in April, and 
from thence steered directly to the Sandwich Islands. The expedition then 
sailed to explore the coast of North America. In June the vessel anchored 


at 

blunders of the Hurkaru are extremely annoying. They occasionally betray almost Incredible tgnosanoe. 
In copying an article respecting Perouse which appears in the Ctoeemmewf GoseHe (end to which wo . 
shall hereafter refu), wherein 11 New Hebrides” is by a typographical error printed " New Btbvdei,* 
throughout the article, the HMxfcui-u servilely adopts this glaring mistake. v i ■ 

• This is a building appropriated to the disembodied spirits of deceased persons iimpnssd to rurido, 
then. , t 
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at Port Fraofats, in 1st. B& 9J' N* wfceretbe boatt'Were wrecked, to which 
allusion is made by Capt. Billon. If. de la Perouse subsequently proceeded 
southward, to California, and in September he cast anchor in Monterrey Bay, 
on the coBSt of New Albion, whence he stood across the Pacific, and arrived 
in. the roads of Macao in January 1787.’ In February he reached Manilla, 
which he knitted in April for the Japan'islands. Passing the straits between 
Corea and Japan, and the coast of Chinese Tartaiy, which was seen in 1st. 
42i°, he anchored in a bay of the island Saghalien, or Tchoka, and thence 
proceeded still further to the northward, up the channel between that island 
and the continent, as far as lat. 51° 21K. He then returned, and reached the 
southern extremity of Saghalien in August. He passed the strait which 
divides this island from Jesso, which has since been named Perouse Strait, tiind 
entering the North Pacific, anchored in the harbour of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, on the isthmus of Kamchatka, in September. Here the ships were 
refitted, and thence proceeded to Navigator’s Islands, which they reached in 
December, and anchored in the bay of Maoune. Here M. de Langle, M. de 
Lamanon the naturalist, and ten men of the Astrolabe, lost their lives in a 
conflict with the natives. 4From this place Perouse proceeded to New Hol¬ 
land, and arrived* at Botany Bay in January 1788. Here he built twp long 
boats to replace those he had lost, and quitted the Bay on March 10th. 
Nothing has been known respecting his later proceedings,except what is stated 
in a letter, the last received from him, dated 7th February 1788, whilst at 
Botany Bay, wherein he says: “ I shall bear up again for the Friendly Isles, 
and shall fulfil most strictly all my instructions respecting the southern portion 
of NewCaledonia, the Isle Santa Cruz of Mendana, the southern coast of 
the Arsacides of Surville, and the Louisiade of Bougainville, attempting to 
determine whether the last is separated from, or part of, New Guinea. I shall 
proceed about the end of July, between New Guinea and New Holland, by a 
different passage from thut of the Endeavour , if any such exist. During 
September and- October I shall explore the Gulf of Carpentaria, and the 
eastern coast of New Holland to Van Diemen’s Land, but only so far as to 
enable me to return to the northward in time to reach the Isle of France by 
the beginning of December 1788.” 

There can be no doubt that the French navigator, therefore, shaped his 
course, in the first instance, to the north, although, as he was detained ao 
long at Botany Bay, it is possible he might have thought it unnecessary to 
return to the “ Friendly Isles,” having sufficiently explored them on his 
previous visit. As it is probable that something would have been heard of 
him if he had ever returned to the eastern coast of New Holland, it seems equally 
so that it was in the early part of his course he was lost. The navigation to 
the Friendly Isles was through an open sea; but when it deflected westward, 
towards New Caledonia, it became intricate with islets and rocks, in which 
such a catastrophe as is said in Capt. Dillon’s narrative to have occurred, was 
every where to be apprehended. It is not; however, from the general course 
of the voyage, that a deduction favourable to the correctness of his account 
may be drawn, but from its actually comprehending the places where the vessels 
are said to have been lost. From the Friendly Isles, Perouse was to sail to 
New Caledonia, in doing which he would necessarily pass the southern ex¬ 
tremity of the New Hebrides, or the Isles de Saint Esprit, in which Malicolo, 
Whanoo, and Paiow are sitoated, Or he might have attempted a passage 
throOgh them, which led to his loss. Again, from New Caledonia he was 
directed to .pr oce e d to Queen Charlotte’s Ides; and to examine particularly 

the 
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tile soother* exfceasioa of Santa Cruz,, the Bgmottt of that Archipelago, or by 
a«rtn^ ity4 t iflf>H amongst the Solomon’s Isles, or the Arsacides of Surville, the 
qext object of Perause's navigation. Both before and after bis visit to New 
Caledonia, therefore, his course must hare laid immediately in and about the 
position of those islands in which the vestiges of his fate are Btill said to be 
traceable, and which He between the eastern or southern extremity of New 
Caledonia and Queen Charlotte’s Archipelago. 

The judicious writer* by whom the aforegoing arguments are employed, 
adds various confirmations of the account given by Capt. Dillon, deduced from 
auch slender information as D’Entrecasteaux acquired, who seems to have per- 
formed his task with very culpable neglect, or with little judgment. He 
vhdted New Caledonia, Santa Cruz, the ArsacTdes, and Louisiade, the places 
mentioned in La Perouse’s letter ; but although he passed close to the south, 
and not far to the west, of the New Hebrides, he never attempted even to 
communicate with these islands. Besides Perouse’s letter, there were reasons 
which might have induced him to think that his county man, of whom he was 
in search, had been lost in this part of his homeward voyage. Labillardiere, - 
in his account of the expedition, says, “ it is not unnatural to suppose, not¬ 
withstanding we could obtain no accounts of our unfortunate countrymen, 
during our stay on New Caledonia, that this dangerous and almost inaccessible 
coast proved fatal to themand, in fact, a double canoe was found on the 
north coast of Caledonia, which had come from the eastward, a day's sail from 
an island called Aouvea, one of the benches of which was coated with white 
paint, and was evidently part of some European vessel. D’Entrecasteaux does 
not notice this circumstance, in his journal published several years after La* 
billardiere's work, by Lieut, de Rossel, although he relates the arrival of the 
canoe from Hohoua, or Aouvea, in nearly the same terms, and particularizes 
its situation, as lying E.N.E., precisely the bearing of the New Hebrides from 
the coast of New Caledonia. What made the matter still more suspicious 
was, that when questioned about this part of their equipment, the savages of 
this canoe set sail to the west, promising to return with additional information, 
but never re-appeared. D’Entrecasteaux says, “ the departure of these peo¬ 
ple caused me much regret, for I had hopes of deriving from them some fur¬ 
ther information than we had been able to procure from the inhabitants of 
New Caledonia.” Labillardiere supposes them to have come from a small 
island off the coast of Caledonia, named by the expedition the Isle of Beau- 
pre; but this is a mere guess, and the vessel might have come from the Mali- 
colo groupe, where the vessels of La Perouse are said to have been wrecked. 

With reference to a report published in the Asiatic Journal for October 
1825,f of a whaler having found French swords, medals, and a cross of St. 
Louis, at some island between New Caledonia and New Guinea, the same 
writer observes, that this nameless island, though said to be exactly half-way 
betweeu New Guinea and New Caledonia, may be nearer to the site suggested 
by Captain Dillon than appears froth such a loose report; or, if the place be 
correctly designated, the party that left the islands, and the major part of the 
crew, might have been lost there, ns it lies in the track they would probably 
have followed in order to make the nearest Dutch settlements. 

A valuable letter of Commodore Hayes, on this subject, appears in one of 
the Calcutta papers, in which the experienced writer mentions severs! geogra* 
% phical facts connected with this portion of the Pacific, which he examined in 
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1793 (in particular, he states that the Louisiade forms no p&rt of the main latH 
of ttewGfifttea; a fitf* as4drt«fl«(tbyhiris); bathe cbatfudet by daetering J* 
fevour of the account gtveii by Capt. DiilOn, and that he it satisfied Perouaa 
and his companions wehe wrecked on the Malicolo Islands. 

The Bengal Government, with a laudable degree of promptitude, hat des¬ 
patched the H.C.'s ship Research , under the comtnant^of Capt. Dillon, oa a 
voyage to the eastward, in order to make search ’after the vestiges ofi laPo 
rouse. Dr. Tytler accompanies the expedition ais surgeon and naturalist, with 
instructions to record the proceedings of die 1 voyage. We hope, therefore,; in 
d short time' to receive further intelligence Upon this subject, which- will sat 
this very interesting question completely at rest. ' *■, 

The Calcutta journals contain many particulars respecting the natives of Is* 
copia and of the Malicolos; but as these people are not very muoh discriminated 
from those of the adjoining archipelagos, and as we shall probably be tarnished ' 
shortly with fuller details concerning these islands, we forbear from extending 
this article by inserting what relates to them. 

, t 

We have just seen some communications upon this subject from the French 
authorities at Chandernngore, which have appeared in the Paris papers. The 
principal document is a report from Capt. Cordier to the Administrator General 
of the French Establishments in India (Vicomte de Richemont), relative to the 
statement of Capt Dillon, who is said by M. Cordier to be a Frenchman boro 
at Martinico, and who was closely interrogated, us well as the Prussian sailor, 
by the French authorities. The facts we have already stated are confirmed in 
the report, except as respects the sword-guard. Capt. Cordier says that this 
guard or shell was closely examined with a microscope; that it is of French 
workmanship, but that the letter P. could not be distinguished on it, though 
J. F. G. were distinct; that the Jleur de lit could be seen by no one; that, the 
letters were surmounted by a sword, with a crown over it. He adds: “ seve¬ 
ral captains observed that this shell could not have belonged to an officer of 
the French navy, since ic was of silver, which was not the uniform.” Capt. 
C. at the same time declares, that he had seen at Brest, before the Revolution, 
retired officers of the navy with silver-bilted swords. 

It further appears, from these papers, that a communication had been made 
last year to the French government, by an American Captain, of traces of ^£a 
P erouse in the quarter mentioned by Capt. Dillon, and that the corvette Astro¬ 
labe (a singular coincidence) was in consequence despatched thither from Tou¬ 
lon, in April 1826, on a voyage of discovery. If due diligence has been 
used, this vessel will have reached the spot long before the Research. 

Some French gentlemen have been permitted by the Bengal Government to 
join the expedition in the Research ; amongst whom is M. Choigneg^ nephew 
of the Cochin Chinese Mandarin, now retired to his native soil, and from 
whom, or his companion, M. Vannier, we anxiously expect some information 
respecting the country in which they were so long domiciliated. 
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THE REVENUE SYSTEMS OF BENGAL AND MADRAS. 

To tht Editor qf the Aaatie Journal, 

Bis: I find it stated in Mr. Auber’s work on the Constitution of the East- 
Company, p. £73, unt|er the head of ** Bengal,** that the provisions of the 
Bengal Regulation XLI, A.D. 1793, were extended in 1803 to the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces under the Bengal presidency. 

The dates of the acquisition of tbe several provinces under the presidency 
of Madras are not given in Mr. Auber’s work. The latest acquisition was in 
1801. 

In 1709 power was given by the Act of the 39 apd 40 Geo. III. c. 79, to 
__ the Governor in Council at Madras, to frame regulations, on the principles of 
the Act 37 Geo. III. c. 14£, which adopts and incorporates into its provisions 
the principles set forth in the Preamble to the Regulation XLI, A.D. 1793, of 
the Bengal Code. Under this power, a code of regulations, prepared by 
Colonel Leith, Judge Advoettte General, was printed and published at Madras; 
and under its provisions criminal courts were established generally, in 1802, in 
the provinces subject to that presidency. The civil courts, in the first in¬ 
stance, were established in the old territories only, that is, in those acquired 
previously to 1799, in which the revenue had been permanently settled. 

In 1803 and 1804, the Governor in Council at Madras discussed the expe¬ 
diency of extending the benefits of civil courts to all the provinces under tbe 
Madras presidency; and on a reference to Bengal, Marquess Wellesley, then 
Governor-General, decided for the adoption of the measure, giving (amongst 
other powerful arguments in its favour) the following :* “ that it can never be 
desirable that the Government itself should act as the proprietor of the 
lands, and should collect the rents from the immediate cultivators of the soil. 
If any difference should arise between the landholders and the tenants regard¬ 
ing engagements or usages, the courts of judicature will fij>rm the proper tribu¬ 
nals for deciding such differences. These questions are of private right, in 
which the executive authority cannot interfere consistently with justice, 
policy, or its own interests.*' Accordingly the Marquess announces to the 
Governor in Council at Madras that he has carried into execution, 4n the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces under Bengal, the measures he directs to be 
adopted at Madras; in other'words, that he has extended the Bengal Code to 
the newly acquired provinces under Bengal, and directs the Madras Code to be 
extended to all the provinces under Madras. 

I find it stated in Mr. Auber’s work, p. 384, that the Court of Directors, in 
1814, pointed out to the Governors in Council in Bengal and at Madras the 
defects which they considered to exist in the administration of civil justice in 
British India, as provided for under the Codes of Regulations above referred 1 
to: but the alterations ordered 'to be made at the same time, in the prevailing 
and previously approved revenue system at Madras,f are not stated in that 1 
work. They were, 

1st The discontinuance of all permanent or temporary engagements with 
intermediate agents for the collection of the land-revenue. 

Silly. The collection of the land-revenue every where in money firom each 

individual 

* Set page BSP, -vol. lv. SekeHo**, 1886- 

t Sae tatter of Nth Septwobct 179S, to Bengal, inHarlngtaj’i Amalytl*. 
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individual cultivator of the. soil, by mean* of « salarifdhead of the tillage* 
and a large provincial establishment of stipendiary native collectors.* 

3dly. The granting of eivil jurisdictions, in questions connected with the 
administration of the land-revenue* to the European collectors of that revenue. 

4tb. The granting of the full powers of a magistrate the European col¬ 
lector, and, to a certain extent, to his native stipendiary collectors, including*' 
subsequently, the power to inflict corporal punishment.f 

5th. The making the European collector superintendent of police^ and all 
his native servants employed in the collection of the revenue, instruments of 
police.^ 

6th. The granting of a power to the European collectors, and by delegation 
to his native stipendiary Servants, to remodel the entire assessment of the 
land revenue; to commute all customary payments in kind for payments iit 
money, and all variable money rates for fixed money rates; including the 
power to remit or collect these rates in full, according to the means of the 
people in the formation of annual ryotwar settlenmj^s of the land revenue. 

The readers of Sir Thomas Munro’s and Sir John Malcolm’s writings, must 
have been struck with the objections these great authorities have to the Bengal 
judicial system, and to the introduction of courts under that system into 
newly acquired territories. But Marquess Wellesley, a great authority also, 
did establish these courts in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under Bengal, 
immediately, or very early after, their acquisition. 

The regulations enacted for the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under the 
Bengal Government, In the full spiiit of Regulation XLI, 1793, of the Bengal 
Code, adopted by the Legislature of Great Britain in the Act of the 37 Geo. 
Ill, rendered collectors amenable for their acts, as revenue officers, to the 
local civil courts; defined and limited their powers in assessing and collecting 
the various branches of revenue; withheld from them all civil jurisdiction, all 
magisterial and police powers. 

No regulation has been enacted at Madras, that I can discover, for the 
guidance of collectors in assessing the land revenue, in making commutations 
of payments in kind for payments in money, or for collecting the opnual 
ryotwa^revenue settlements; so that the provisions of Regulation I., 1802, 
promulgated under the sanction and on the principle of the 37 Geo. Ill, whieh 
requires that a regulation be enacted when such powers are to be executed* 
have not been obeyed. 

If any orders have been issued for the guidance of collectors in making 
ryotwar surveys and assessments, they must have materially affected “ the 
rights, persons, or property of the nativesand under Regulation I., 1802, 
it was declared, “ that it was essential to the future prosperity of the British 
territories, that all regulations which may be passed by Government, affecting 
in any respect the rights, persons, or property of their subjects, should be 
formed into a regular code, and printed with translations in the country lan¬ 
guages ; that the grounds on which each regulation may be enacted should 
be affixed to it; and that the courts of justice should be bound to regulate 

their 

* BMi of village* never collected the revenue when It wu paid in kind; a very luge portion of the 
public revenue wa», by cuetom, payable In kind, before ryotwar money-rate* were introduced. 

t See Regulation IV. 1BS1, Madia* Code. 

$ Head* at village*, betide* being collector* o t revenue, local magletretea, aad police officer*, an 
judge* with power to try civil tuita to a certain amount, and to fine and cooflo*. 

Asiatic Jaunt. Vet. XXIII. No. 137. 4 N 
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■their decisions fay the rules and ordinances which these regulations may con* 
tain. A code of regulations,” it is added, “'founded ot^the above principles* 
will enable individuals to render themselves acquainted with the laws upon 
which the security of the many ftiestimdbld privileges and immunities granted 
to them by the BritislfcGovcrntncnt depends, and the mode of obtaining redress 
against every infringement of them,” &c. See. 

Leaving to others, whose duty it may be, to inquire to whom the neglect, if 
true, is imputable, I am at present anxious only to obtain, through your 
valuable work, information as to the result of these two opposite courses of 
measures. I hope, therefore, some of your intelligent readers, who may pos¬ 
sess the information, will inform us what has been the result, in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces in Bengal, of the principles of Government as intro¬ 
duced by Marquess Wellesley, contrasted with the result of a directly opposite 
course of measures, such as have been explained above, introduced under the 
presidency of Madras, at the recommendation and under the influence of Sir 
Thomas Munro. 

R. R. 

TEACHING OF 1IINDOOSTANEE. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Sir : The tone of the article on the “ Education of Cadets,” in your last 
number, induces me to trouble you with one or two friendly hints, which may 
perhaps suffice to excite, on your part, a constant vigilance lest multiplied 
articles, on the “ merits of Dr. Gilchrist,” all from the same source, should be 
imposed upon you under the disguise of different signatures. From some 
expressions in the letter alluded to, I began to suspect that it might have 
emanated from the learned cquivoealist himself :* but though the phrases “ you 
have editorially spoken of”—“ the axiom ”—“ is continually manifest ”—atul 
other traces of verbal prodigality arc sufficiently pedantic,—still the absence of 
absurd digression, the introduction of some statements which arc to the point, 
8nd, above all, the occurrence of a few sentences, in which regard to unity of 
composition is perceptible, forcibly tend to explode the suspicion that there 
can be any identity between the author of the encomium and the subject 
of it. 

Dr. Gilchrist’s merit is, to have bgen the first to construct a Hindoostanee 
Grammar available to the learner, and most eligible when there was no other: 
bis demerit is, to have clogged and deformed this with an obscure surplusage 
of words, and with an overlaying mixture of rambling impertinence, as it 
respects both the materials and the method. These pernicious vagaries of the 
tutor grievously retard the pupil. The same may be said of his other publi¬ 
cations. Hence the professors of Fort William College adopt his principles, 
and discard his works; and other professors cannot do better than follow their 
example. 

Scum CuiQtrs. 

London,'7April 1827. 

*•* Other communications on this subject have reached us; but as we have now in¬ 
serted a letter on each side of the question, we decline, for obvious reasons, ad¬ 
mitting more. 

• We happen to kuow that the writer of the tetter Is iu> officer in the Belial artillery—fid. 
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DEPENDENCIES OF THE MAURITIUS.* 

• Beginning from the east, and proceeding northwards, the isles and islets 
dependent upon Mauritius are the fallowing:— 

Rodrigues. 

This island, situated in 19° 40'40" S. lat., and 63° 11' 20" E. long., is 
distant about 300 miles, from point to point, from the island of Mauritius, in 
a direction E. \ N. It is about eighteen miles from E. to W., and three or 
four from N. to S.; it contains only 9,000 acres of land adapted for cultivation; 
(be western portion of the island being almost entirely composed of sand and 
coral, without a supply of water fit to driuk. There are two anchorages ; one 
in a safe and commodious harbour in the northern part of the island; the' 
other, which is merely a cove, with a narrow winding entrance, is on the 
south side. The number of inhabitants on Rodriguez is 123; viz. whites 20, 
free persons 3, slaves 100. No civil or military c^t^blishnicnt has existed there 
since 1824. 

St. Brandon, or CAncAncs Cara\os. 

On the bank of St. Brandon, which is seventy-two miles in circumference, 
extending about twenty-seven miles from E. to W. and twelve miles from N. 
to S., are twelve f islets, forming five separate groups, from one to two leagues 
apart from each other. This hank, situated in 16° 2(5' S. lat., and 59° 35* E. 
long., is distant (its most southern point) from Port Louis about 240 miles, in 
a direction N. E. | N. All the islets are merely masses of coral, more or less 
elevated above the water, calculated solely to shelter the crews of small 
vessels employed in the fishery, which is very abundant, and is carried on, 
throughout the whole extent of the hank, by persons to whom the Mauritius 
Government has given a private right in these islets. These persons, six in 
number, have no permanent establishment on them; there is therefore no fixed 
population here, nor any civil or military establishment whatsoever. 

On the 19th March 1826, during a hurricane which lasted eighteen hours, 
but which was not felt at the Mauritius, four of these islets disappeared, and 
a fifth*, named l’Isle aux Cocos, was separated into two. The crews of two 
boats, which happened to be there and were lost, were bbliged to take refuge 
in the coco-trees, the islet being under water. 

Diego Garcia. 

This island, which in form resembles a horse-shoe, and is twelve miles from 
N. to S., and six miles in its greatest breadth, forms a capacious bay, capa¬ 
ble of containing a great number of vessels in safety. It is situated in 7° 15' S. 
Iat., 7^° 32' E. long., distant from Mauritius 1,176 miles, N.E. 5° E. It 
produces abundance of coco-trees, and is not unprovided with fire-wood; but 
the water, which is procured by means of wells dug in the sand, is brackish, 
though not unwholesome. 

The property of this island was granted to and shared amongst three in¬ 
habitants of the Mauritius, by a decree of 2d May 1809, on condition of 

receiving 

* Compiled from au official return from the Government of the Mauritius, laid before Parliament 
agreeably to an address to hte Majesty by tile House of Commons, and printed by order of the House, 
87th February 1887. 

t Then is an error Jn the Parliamentary paper in this place: the copy of the .original documents, 
which are far French, has douse; the translation, which accompanies them, says jive. The latter Is doubt. 
)«■ income* J Um rrrr****^ h, to bet, miserably executed altogether. 

4 N 2 
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receiving such individuals as might be attacked with leprosy, and were sent 
thither by Government These proprietors, who reside at Mauritius, have 
each an establishment on the island of Diego, conducted by a white manager, 
who sends them the coco-nuts prepared to make the oil, which is manufactured 
at the Mauritius. The whole population of the island is 275, viz. whites 6, 
free person! ,14, slaves'118, lepers 37. 

Since 1825 one of the managers has been entrusted with the maintenance of 
order on land and in the roadBted, by a regulation of Government, dated 1st 
June 1824. 

Les Six Isx.es, 

So called from their number, are situated in 6° 35' S. lat., 71° 25' E. long., 
and are distant seventy-two mites nearly N. W. from Diego Garda, and 1,188 
‘miles N. E. from Mauritius. These islets, arranged like a horse-shoe, form 
an anchorage, eight or nine miles in circumference, the entrance of which is 
towards the north, with two fathoms and a half of water. Coco-trees 
are plentiful here, and theljgbery is very abundant. The surface of the islets, 
which is of small extent, i# nothing but a compound of sand and coral, very 
little elevated above the surface of the water. A person from the Mauritius 
has been settled here for about twenty years, with some negroes, but apparently 
without a grunt for that purpose. 

Les Thois Frebes. 

Between Les Six Isles and Les Trois Freres, which are about eighteen miles 
apart, two small islets, not yet named, are situated a little to the west. The 
most southerly is very dangerous, by reason of the reefs which surround 
it. The northern one is accessible in its N. W. part. The Trois Freres, like 
the Six Isles, have taken their name from their number. They are situated in 
. 6° 10' S. lat., and 71° 28' E. long., 1,209 miles N. E. some degrees N. from 
Port Louis. In the centre islet is a cove, where coco-trees, fish, and turtle 
are in great plenty. The water is procured as in Six Isles and in Diego. 

By an act of the 18th May 1823, an inhabitant of the island of Mauritius 
obtained the proprietorship of these islets, where he has established a manu¬ 
factory for coco-nut oil. He employs forty-three individuals, viz.: white 1, 
free persons 2, slaves 35; leprous 5. 

Isles Salomon, on Onze Isles. 

These islets, eleven in number, lie in 5° 23' S. lat., 72° 35' E. long., distant 
],S75 miles N. E. from the island of Mauritius. The soil upon them is, 
generally speaking, superior to that of all the others of the archipelago, and 
they are free from rats, which swarm in the preceding. Besides coco-trees, 
there is a sort of tree found on them, the wood of which is excellent, and the 
length of the trunk, as far as the first branches, is sometimes forty feet. One 
of these isles is seven miles and a half in circumference, another four, two of 
three miles each, six of two miles each, one of one and a half. They encircle 
a basin, which affords a good anchorage to vessels of moderate size. 

These isles have been granted to private persons, four by act I8th June 
1822, and the other seven, by act 1st September 1823; these proprietors 
employ here ten individuals, of whom nine are slaves. 

Les Pesos Banhos. 

These are a cluster of twenty-two islets, situated in 5° 23' 3fr' S. lat., and 
72° 3'E. long., about 1,260 miles N. E,, a few degrees N. from Port Louis: 
„ v the largest is not more than two miles long. They form a basin miles 
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In length by twelve in breadth, having two outlets to die north, one somewhat 
narrow, the other very dangerous; and a very fine passage to the south. 

An inhabitant of the Mauritius, to whom a grant of these islets was con¬ 
firmed by act 18th May 1883, has formed a very excellent establishment here for 
the manufacture of oil for fishing, which employs 120 person, viz. whites 1, 
free persons 6, slaves 113. M 

Isle Legoub. 

• 

This island, which was discovered in 1820 by the Sieur Legour, is situated 
in 5° 3ff S. lat., and 72° 37/ E. long., distant from Mauritibs N. E. | E. about 
1,250 miles. Its length is about two miles, its breadth two thirds of a mile; 
it is divided into two parts by a small canal, one-sixth of a mile broad. 
Being difficult of access, and having no anchorage, it offers no inducements to 
settlers. M. Legour, to whom it was granted by act 20th Dec. 1820, has, 
therefore, formed no establishment here. It serves as a retreat to a vast 
number of turtle and sea-cows. 

Isles George ex Roqgppi/. 

These isles, which are placed in 6° 20', 7° Iff, and 7° 15' S. lat., and 60° 
4 1 , 60° 45', and 63° 8' E. long., are of very doubtful existence. It is extremely 
probable that some parts of the bank of. Saya de Malha being expoked, gave 
navigators reason to infer the existence of these isles, which, if in existence, 
cannot be of much value. 

From the north, proceeding westward, are the following 

Agalega. 

This island, situated in 10° 2ff 50" of S. lat., and 56° 55' of E. long., is 
about 561 miles N. i N. W., some degrees W. from the Mauritius; it is sepa¬ 
rated into two parts by a canal, nearly 500 toises broad, fordable at low water. 
It is about eleven miles long, from north to south, by a mile and a half broad, 
from east to west, and is covered with coco-trees in the centre of three-fifths 
of its length. It has no vegetative earth, and the water is all brackish, being 
obtained by means of wells dug in the sand and coral, of which its soil is 
entirely composed. It is very low and has no anchorage. Nevertheless, an 
inhabitant of the Mauritius, to whom it waB made over by act 28th October 
1820, has formed here two excellent manufactories of oil, which employ 199 
individuals, viz. white 1, free persons 2, slaves 196. 

This island, from its situation, has afforded, and still may afford, assistance 
to navigators. 

CoETIVI, 

Situated in 7° Iff S. lat., and 56° 23' E. long., is 768 miles N., 6° W. from 
Mauritius. It is about nine miles in circumference, and possesses in its N,W. 
part an anchorage for small vessels, from twenty-five to thirty tons; before 
which is a roadsted, but with very bad anchorage-ground for large ships. Its 
soil of sand and coral is mixed with some portions of earth fit for the cultiva- 
tion of maize, which grows there tolerably well in the 500 or 600 acres 
adapted for tillage. There is no water but what is drawn from wells, which 
furnish a brackish kind, as in the other islands reduced to the same expedient 
for procuring it. 

A captain of a merchantman of Mauritius, who obtained the island in 
1814, brings thence maize, turtle, and coco-nut oil. He has a small establish¬ 
ment here, where 100 individuals are employed, viz. white 1, free persons 
19, slam 88. 
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IsLlS SkYCHKLLSB. 

* 

These islands, thirty in number, of which several are merely islets, form 
an archipelago, the most considerable of the dependencies of the island of 
Mauritius, comprehended between 3° 38' and 6° 45' S. lat., and between 65° 
Iff and 56° 3 O' E. long., distant about 115 miles N. | N., 3i° W. from Port 
Louis. Th^Me islands are as follow 

1. L’Isle Mahe (the principal) having, to the east, and touching it, 

2. L’Isle S te Anne. 

3. L’Isle mix Cerfs. 

4. L’Isle Anonime. 

5. L’/sle du Sud Est. 

6. L’Isle Longue. 

7. L’Isle Rondc. 

8. L’lsle Moyenne, to the west, very near. 

1). L’Isle Therese. 

10. L’lsle dc la Conccptiqp. 

11. L’IsIc aux Vaehes Marines.. 

12. L’Isle aux fregntes, the most eastern of this archipelago. 

13. L’lsle la Digue. 

14. L’Isle Praslin. 

15. Les Cousin et Cousine. 

16. 17, 18. LesTrois Sceurs. 

19. L’Isle Rondc. 

20. L’IsIc A ride. 

21. L’IsIc Felicite. 

22. L’IsIc Marianne. 

23. L’lsle aux Rescifs. 

,34, 25. Lcs deux Isles du Nord. 

26. L’Isle Denis, the most northern. 

27- L’lsle Curicuse. 

28. Les Mnnimclles. 

29. L’lslc Silhouette, the most western. 

30. L’IsIc Plate, the most southern. 

Make .—This island is from seventy-five to seventy-six miles in circum¬ 
ference ; thfere are 72,768 acres of land granted in it. It is hilly, intersected 
with ravines, and full of rocks. Its soil is various, and has in general 
little depth. It is tolerably well watered. In the eastern part, where the 
town of Mahe is situated, there is a roadsted, capable of holding about thirty 
vessels of all sizes. The total population of this island is 5,834,* viz. whites 
573, free persons 328, slaves 5,159. 

The civil establishment of the island consists of an agent of government, 
whose authority extends to all the islands of this archipelago; an under-agent, 
who is also collector of the revenue and registrar of slaves; a justice of peace, 
two assessors, and a clerk j a commissary of police; a land surveyor. The 
military establishment consists of fifteen gens-d’armes under the orders ofthe 
government qgent. 

I*le Ste. Anne , the most considerable of the islets forming the road of the 
Seychelles, is about a league to the eastward of Mahe. It has about 1^00 

acres 

• * lt >£5 156 polrdvod that t*'® *ucceedlng Items make a total of 6,060: the figures lire the Mine in both 
p»U of tfie doeumit, iothat cannot remedy the blunder. Thcw dbgfrcefu) clerical am in Up* 

IHpUiil papers sn, vre arewrry to ray, extremely frequent. 
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acres fit for cultivation, the soil of which is tolerably good/ : It is inhabited 
by 246 persons, viz. whites 9, free person 1, slaves 236. 

Isle aux Cerft, au islet, near the preceding, -and to the south of it, much 
smaller, and inhabited by only thirty-three persons, vie. whites 6, slaves 27. 

Isles Anonimc and Du Sud Esl , very small islands, near the preceding, and 
to the south of them; they are neither inhabited nor fit to be so.^ 

Itle Longue. This islet, with the succeeding called Isles Ronde and 
Moyenne, between, and a little to the east of, tne islands of Ste. Anne" and 
aux Cerfs, form but one sole and very inconsiderable property; they are culti¬ 
vated and inhabited by twenty-two individuals, viz. whites 8, slaves 14. 

Itlet Thereto, Dela Conception, and Aux Vachet Marines , are islets situated 
to the west of, and very near to, Plsle Mah6. They are not inhabited. 

L’ltle aux Frcgates, the most eastern islet of this archipelago; it is not in¬ 
habited, and appears little adapted for being bo. 

Lisle la Digue. This little islet, three miles in length, by one and a half 
in breadth, has no more than 2,000 acres of lang.fit for cultivation, of which 
1,454 are granted, and inhabited by 344 it^ividuals, vis. whites 74, free per¬ 
sons 30, slaves 240. 

A delegate of the civil agent at Mahe resides here, with the honorary title 
of Commandant du Quarticr. , 

Isle Pratlm, the largest of this archipelago, after Malihas scarcely more 
than a third of its soil fit for cultivation. The census gives 2,514 acres of land 
as granted. There is tolerably good anchorage in the north, between it and 
L’lsle Curieusc. Its population is 408 individuals, viz. whites 53, free people 
45, slaves 310. 

The police here is confided to a commandant du quarticr, chosen from among 
the inhabitants by the agent of government, to whom he is subordinate. 

Let Cousin el Cousine are two uninhabited islands. 

Let Sceurt are three islets of small extent, on which is a population of 
fifteen individuals only, viz. whites 6, slaves 9. 

L’lsle Ronde and lisle Aride, two uninhabited islands, close to Praslin. 

Lisle Felicitc, a small island, of little extent, having only thirty-four acres 
for cultivation, and a population of fifty-two individuals, viz. whites 11, free 
persons 2, slaves 39. 

Lei Isles Marianne, aux Retcift, Du Ford, Denis, Cpricusc and Mammellet, 
are all of circumscribed extent and value, and without inhabitants. The two 
islands Denis and Curieusc are the most considerable. The former is about 
three miles long, by one and a half broad, und has from 500 to 600 acres of 
land fit for cultivation. The latter is only two miles long, by one broad, and 
has no more than 150 acres of arable land. 

L’ltle 5i/Aottette. <*This island, which lies very low, is about nine miles in 
circumference, and 1,515 acres of its land are divided amongst six proprietors. 
Its population consists of 136 individuals, viz. whites 23,-free person 1, slaves 112. 

Lisle Plate. This island, which is of small extent and uninhabited, 
has been hitherto destined for the quarantine of ships which have contagious 
diseases on board. 

Les Amihantesi 

The archipelago of the Amirantes is a collection of eleven small isles pr 
islets, united together by a bank of sand and coral. They are but masses 4 of 
coral mixed with sand, very little higher than the level of the sea. Their 
names are as follow:— J y 

LTslot Africain. 


L’lsle 
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Dependencies of ike Mauritius. 

L’Isle Zemire. 

LTsle D’Arros. 

L’Isle St. Joseph. 

L’Isle Poivre. 

L’Isle dcs Roches. 

'|y L’Isle de 1’Etoile. 

^ L’Isle Lamperiaire. 

L’Isle de la llbndeuse. 

L’Isle Marie Louise. 

L’Isle des Ncuf. 

The most northerly, l’Islet Africian, is situated in 4° 5& S. lat., and 53° 

32'E. long.; the most southerly, I’lsle des Ncuf, in 6° IS' S. lat., and 53° 

14 / E. long.; the most easterly, 1’L.lc Lamperiaire, in 5° 45' S. lat., and 53° 

46' E. long.; the most westerly, l’lslc de la Bondcuse, in 6° IS' S. lat., and 

53° 4' of E. long. The mean latitude of this archipelago, distant 840 miles 
N. £ N.W. £ W. from the island of Mauritius, is therefore 3° 35' 30" S., and 
its east longitude 53° 25'. m 

These islets are without water, and adapted only for the turtle fishery; they 
are uninhabited, and frequented in the fishing season merely by a few in* 
habitants of the Seychelles, to whom some of them have been granted, viz. 
1’Isle D’Arros, l’lsle St. Joseph, l’lsle Poivre, l’lsle des Roches, l’lsle Marie 
Louise, and l’lsle des Neuf. 

L’Isle Alphonse* 

This island, thirty-six miles to the south of the Amirantes, is situated in 
7° S. lat. and 53° E. long., about 804 miles N. £ N.W. from Mauritius. It 
is larger than any of the islets of the Amirantes, and has an abundant fishery: 
it was granted to Mr. G. Harrison, by Act 17th December 1820, but as yet it 
is not inhabited. 

Isle de la Providence 

Is situated in 9° 12' of S. lat. and 52° 17' of E. long., about 726 miles 
N.N.W. 4 W. from Mauritius. This island, whith is eight miles in length by one 
in breadth, has no anchorage. There are coco-trees upon it, and several 
pieces of good soil; but it has no water. It was granted by an Act of 20th 
July 1817>,to an officer of the health department of the island of MdHttius, 
who engaged to receive and* treat there persons attacked with leprosy. In 
consequence he formed an establishment, wherein ye thirty-five individuals, 
viz. white 1, free persons 7, slaves 95, leprous 2. 

Les Isles Jean de Nove 

Are islets, to the number of six, situated in 10° W S. lat., and 15° 56/ E. 
long., about 675 miles N. N.W. £ W. from Port Louis# They are of very 
limited extent, and surrounded by reefs, except in the northern part, where 
there is a passage which leads to a tolerably good anchorage, of five or six 
fathoms, near the land. These islets, the soil of which is the same as that 
of the Isle de la Providence, and where a few scattered coco-trees indicate 
that, with care, that valuable tree might thrive as well as in Providence^ were 
granted to an inhabitant of Mauritius, by an Act of 10th December 1813; 
, ,who, having died before he had formed any establishment on them, they were 
’Rented, by Act 4th February 1826, to the proprietor of Providence, as being 
necessary to that isle, by reason of the anchorage which they afford for vessels 
sailing from Mauritius to Providence. The establishment formed here by the 
■ grantee employs seven individuals, of whom six are slaves. 

Isle 
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Isle St. Pierre. 

This uninhabited island is situated in 9° 15' 8.1st., and 60° S5 7 E. long., 
Upwards of 750 miles N. W. J W., a few degrees N. from Mauritius. It is 
six miles long, by one mile and a half broad, and almost inaccessible; its 
coasts presenting nothing but immense blocks of coral, against whiflh the sea 
dashes violently, excepting a spot on the N.W., where there i^JMlmall flat 
beach of sand. Great numbers of a brown kind pf pigeon are found on the 
island. 

* 1 L’Isle St. Laukbht. 

The existence of this island is very doubtful; several captains declare that 
they have repeatedly passed over the place where it is said to lie, without evfir 
having seen it. On the map of l’Islet GeofTray it is placed in 0° 44' of S. lat., 
and 51° 28' of E. long., between the islands of Providence, Jean de Nove, and 
St. Pierre. 

Isle Astovf, 

Situated nearly N.N.W, from Madagascar, in'*!!) 0 10' of S. lat., and 47® 
50' of E. long., is of little importance, presenting no resources but its fishery. 
It was granted by Act of 25th January 1821, to two Creoles.of the Mauritius, 
who have not yet taken possession of it. 

Isi.rs Cosmoledo, 

Situated in 9° 45'of S. lat., and 47° 40' of E. long., were granted, by Act 
21st December 1820, to an inhabitant of Mauritius, who ns yet has formed no 
establishment there. It is of ifftle importance, being surrounded with reefs, 
with a bulk running along almost the whole of its extent. 

L’Islc de l’Assomftion, 

Situated in 9® 44' S. lat., and 46° 40' of E. long., is uninhabited, and appeara 
of little value. Like the former, it is surrounded with reefs, except on its 
N.W. part, where it is approachable. 

Isle Aldabra. 


Aldabra, in 9° 22' S. lat., and 46° 50' E. long., is merely a mass of great 
blocks of coral, intersected by canals; its circumference is about twenty-four 
miles. This group of small islets of coral is uninhabited, and uninhabitable, 
havin^jpither land nor water* 

. L’Isle Natal. 

A small islet of inconsiderable value, situated in 8° 27' S. lat., and 46® 


32' E. long. 


L’I4le be Sable. 


This very small islet, in 15° 53' S. lat., and 54° 43' E. long., is about 306 
miles N.W. i N., soma degrees N. from Port Louis; and, properly speaking, 
is merely a small portion out of water of a bank about sixty leagues in length 
by ten in breadth, N. by E. of this small islet, and which ia very dangerous 
to navigators. 

Isles St. Paul et Amsterdam. 


From the south^ standing eastward, among the dependencies of the island 
of Mauritius, lie the islands of St. Paul and Amsterdam. The first, in 37* 
W of S. lat.; the second, in 38° 15' -of S. lat.; mean longitude 78° E 4 «»d 
distance from the island of Mauritius 1,446 miles S.E., a little S. * 
These islands are difficult of access, affording few resources far subsistence, 
and exposed to cold and tempests; they have only been frequented by ships 
going thither in search of sea-cows, which abound there. * 
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Da. GILCHRIST versus THE ORIENTAL HERALD. 

Dr. Gilchrist has transmitted to us copy of a letter, which he addressed 
to the editor of the Oriental Herald last month, complaining of the misrepre- 
sentationglupd ridicule in that work of the observations which fell from him 
(Dr. G.) Jl&he East-India House on the 7th February. This letter, be tells 
its, the editor of the Herald refused to insert on account of its length, 
although, it is added, the editor devoted four pages and a half of s mal l close 
print to his own statement of the matter, whereas Dr. Gilchrist fHies his 
belief that his own letter would not have occupied above half that quantity. 
Itie object of Dr. G. was to defend himself against the unjust inferences in the 
notes which the editor of the Herald most unfairly appended to the report of 
the debate, and especially against the charge of “ having avowed principles 
of action no better than returning a foul expression, or even a blow, with the 
secret slab a/ an atiasmi" 

In the resume of the subject, given in his Inst number, the editor of the Herald 
has not admitted, Dr. (». says, a single sentence of his defence against so foul 
an accusation. Being thus prevented from defending himself in the work 
wherein he has been attacked (and which is so loud m its professions of im¬ 
partiality), Dr. Gilchrist requests the admission of his letter in this journal. 

A compliance with his request in our present number is impracticable; and 
we are not sure that, if less encumbered with matter, we should not expect 
Dr. Gilchrist to remodel and condense hia^letter (which might be done 
with great benefit to bis case), previous to admitting observations of such 
length, not directed against any remarks of our’s, and respecting a subject 
(somewhat of a .personal nature) with which our readers are already satiated. 
Desirous, however, as we have always shewn ourselves, to admit, as freely and 
as promptly as we can with propriety, vindications of *uch individuals as 
think it worth while to notice the misrepresentations so common in the woik 
referred to, wc subjoin a review of l)r. Gilchrist's letter. 

The writer begins by expostulating with the editor of the Oiiental Herald 
(a work. Dr. G. says, the principles and object of which he has uniformly done 
every thing in his power to support) for Ins severe strictures on sentiments 
contained in the speech in question, which tjj&.editor strenuously allocated 
the last time the same subject was publicly disfeayBd in that work. Dr. Gilchrist 
then adverts to the sentiment alleged to have been uttered by him at the East- 
India House (seep. 41C), that if a young officer from India attacked him (Dr. 
G.) with a horsewhip, he would shoot his assailant through the head. Upon 
which the editor of the Herald, he says, remarks, that '* to shoot a man 
through the head would, under such circumstances, be no better than returning 
a foul expression, or even a blow, with the secret stab of the stilletto.” Dr. 
G. asserts that his declaration was only a fair warning, in an open assembly, 
that if assailed he would use the weapon next at hand, in self-defence; and 
observes, that he is represented by the writer in the Herald as evincing a 
readiness to take away the life of a fellow-creature on a sudden , unarmed , and 
unprepared, anil, assassin-1 ike, to slab him secretly with a stilletto. Dr. G. 
adds: “ I pray you, look again to the text, and s«y candidly if, garbled as it 
is,* it ran fairly Warrant an interpretation imputing to me a sentiment to 
atrocious. I spoke of self-defence only, and avowed my determination to 

. obey 

• Dr. Gilchrist complains that his speech of four hours was slurred over in the Herald hi four pages. 
In our report the speech occupies nearly fifteen pages. 
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obey the tint law of nature, in exercising the right of self-preservationa 
right warranted alike by the laws of nature, the dictates of*honour, and the 
laws of England, which is not surely a nation of assassins.** 

The editor of the Herald having culled in question, the writer says, the degree 
of utility resulting to young men proceeding to India from acquiglng the ele¬ 
mentary principles of Hindoostanee in this country; and haj|i§ observed, 
with flippant levity, that a cadet, who has been u week on shore, knows 
perfectly well how to call for his claret, horses, dogs, women, and other 
luxutpi, and where to procure them each of the best, &c. Dr. Gilchrist 
justly remarks that young gentlemen arc sent to India, by their parents and the 
East-India Company, with some higher and more important objects in view than 
“ claret, horses, dogs, women, and other luxuriesand lie recapitulates the 
obvious benefits which a cadet will derive from acquiring the rudiments of the 
language in England. 

With reference to a remark of Dr. G.’s (see p. 418), that but for an English 
officer's accurate knowledge of the French language, Canada might never have 
been ceded to England; the editor referred to (according to Dr. Gilchrist) has 
laboured in a long argument to prove that Canada was not ceded to England 
merely because an English officer had learned French well! Dr. G. thinks his 
exculpation here to be superfluous. 

Pr. Gilchrist next comments on the invidious mention in the Herald of the 
names of two individuals engaged in Oriental tuition in this country, and of tho 
proposal that they should pui^ue their vocation in India; and he remarks, that 
it is not very liberal in the editor thus to endeavour to influence the public iu 
a way to injure the efforts of those individuals to procure a livelihood; and 
that to talk of their return to India is a cruel mockery. 

In the letter addressed to us, the Doctor makes some further observations 
upon this subject: he says, “ With respect to one remark of his, on the use 
of the word * invidiously,’ I need only observe, that I myself having mentioned 
certain gentlemen as most laudably and usefully employed here in diffusing a 
knowledge of Oriental languages, the editor of the Oriental Herald nnmed the 
same gentlemen, for the purpose of sa) ing that it were better they were 
employed somewhere else (and that in a country where, even if health and 
othejj^circumstances permitted them to follow such an occupation, it would be 
by no means reputable, vtilpbut a public appointment, to adopt a profession 
followed by thousands ofnative moonshees of little credit or character): 
under these circumstances, I consider my mention of their names to have 
been kind and courteous, his rather sneering und invidious, from the way it was 
introduced.” 

Such appears to us to be the chief points of the “ suppressed defence ** of 
Dr. Gilchrist. We cannot quit the subject without urging upon the learned 
gentleman the absolute necessity, for his own sake, of studying compression; 
the public will not read compositions, especially on a subject which does not 
strongly interest general readers, wherein three or four times more- is said 
than necessary. 
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HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OP RAMNAD. 

It ii perhaps scarcely known in England, that the title to the once opulent 
raj or principality of Ramnad, or Ramankt’ha, in sonthern India, which has 
now dwindled into a zcmindarry, has been fbr a long period depending upon the 
•decision de&the Privy Council. Nearly twenty years ago, the succession being 
disputed by three claimants, the question was referred by them to one of the 
East-India Company’s tribunals, and was eventually brought, by waj^f appeal, 
before bis Majesty in Council. Upon a motion made by the Maftpiess of 
Lansdown, in the House of Peers, for a return of the number of appeals 
from India, his Lordship took occasion to advert to this in particular ; and 
there is reason to think that he intends to bring the case under the notice of 
Parliament. 

We have been favoured, by an able civil servant of the Company (late col¬ 
lector of the northern district of Malabai), with an historical sketch of the 
zemindarry), from native authentic sources; and we think that, under existing 
circumstances,, and considering the little information we possess of this part 
of India, the particulars contained in the paper will be highly acceptable. We 
have endeavoured, not always successfully, to restore the proper names, 
which are much disguised by Tamul writers, to Sanscrit orthography. 

Ramnad first rose to a state of consequence under the auspices of the 
celebrated Trimnlla Nayaca ;* it was greatly extended by bis descendants, in 
return for important military services rendered to them, at periods of danger 
from Mahrotta invasions, by two possessors of Ramnad. It continued for a 
century to incieflse in population and military strength; jmd the possessor of 
the puttumf received the peculiar title of Sctupati, which literally signifies 
“ protector of the sacred stone,” where the pilgrims perform their ablutions 
in the holy temple of Rdmeswamm. 

In the year 1734 of our era, when Raghunat’ha Sctupati was in possession 
of the puttum, the extent of Ramnad was as follows : it was bounded on the 
north by Dcvicottah, Munarcoil, and Trivnlore, on the south by Vypar; its 
western boundary approached a small fort within six miles of the fort of Ma¬ 
dura ; the eastern limit was, and still continues to be, the extremity of Adam's 
Bridge. During the reign of Raghunat’ha Sdttoati, the raja of Tanjore, at 
the instigation of the dependents of SetupafflNgninister, who had been put to 
death by his master, usurped the districts of Trivalorc, Devicottab, and 
Manarcoil; and from that period they were annexed to the Tanjore kingdom, 
the limits of Ramnad to the northward becoming then defined by the boun¬ 
dary of Putticottah. 

Ragluuuit’ha Sctupati reigned over Ramnad for thirty-eight years, and 
durihg that time he bestowed upon a man named Perya Wudayah Tawen land 
sufficient for the subsistence of 300 peons, who thenceforward became a petty 
poligar, under the title of Narcouttah Wudayah Tawen. 

Ragbunat’ha Sctupati, previous to his death, placed his son, Vidya Raghu- 
nat’ba Tawen, upon the puttum. Narcouttah Wudayah Tawen so completely 
established himself in the favour of this prince, that he obtained the natural 
, daughter of the rpja in marriage for his son, Sheshewprne Tawen, with a 
dowry in lands sufficient for the maintenance of 1,000 men. As the latter was 
t*’, remarkable 

ff he particulars 0 r u* origin) and other circunptanreii connected with On hl>lor>, may be *eeu in the 
Kuttekul of Madura, given In our Journal, vol.xxii, p. 60S, and \o\. xxiii, p. 9# dty* 
ffffWjrvHum and putt"m in MS. 9 »<. pottum r 
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remarkable for hi* courage and for the beauty of hi* person, he was distin¬ 
guished above ail the inferior poligars in the raja’s service, and continuedin * 
the quiet possession of his lands, which received a considerable addition 
during the life of this raja, and for a short space in the r.eign of fris, immediate 
successor, Tundra Tawen. The pretensions of the latter to- the puttinn 
being disputed by Bowani Sunkra Tawen, Tundra Tawen stationed joLancestor 
of the Tondimnns in Treetnean and Patticottah, to defend the ncgPern boun-% 
dary. Tondiman established himself in that country, and Bowani Sunkra 
Tawen padded by the Raja of Tanjore, dispossessed Tundra Tawen of Rom- 
nad. Bowani Sunkra Tawen remained in possession of the puttum y but Nar- 
eouttah Sheshewarne Tawen, prompted bj ambitious motives, joined in a 
conspiracy to eject him, with one Kurta Tawen, who had married a legitimate 
daughter of Vidva Rnghunat’lw Setupati, and was otherwise allied to the 
family. 

Bowam Sunkra Tawen defeated their project, and they were forced to fly 
for safety. The hope of interesting the ftaja of Tanjore in their behulf led 
them to his capital, where they sojout ucd for a considerable time, in poverty, 
and without a chance of attaining their object. At length Sheshewarne Tawen 
gained an opportunity of displaying his courage'before the raja by killing a 
royal tiger in single combat at a public feast. This brave action obtained for Iiim 
and Kurta Tawen a force sufficient to wrest from Bowani Sunkra Tawen tho 
possession of Raninad, and to place Kurta Tawen upon the puttum. Kurta 
Tawen immediately transferred to the Raja of Tanjore (in fulfilment of the 
condition under which he obtained the force) the territories between Patti¬ 
cottah and Cottah Kurrugar, a small river which runs at the foot of Armogam 
in the Rasemungulum talook, leaving four of the sevcntcciftalooks now con¬ 
stituting the piovince of Rnmnnd (vis. Cottaputuam, Goolaganaud, Oroor, 
and Anoomuntagoody) appertaining to Tanjore; but they were forcibly 
recovered during the war which subsequently distracted that kingdom. 

Kurta Tawen then proceeded to requite the obligations he owed to Sheshe¬ 
warne Tawen. Having divided the whole raj of Rarnnad into filths, he 
resolved to give him two-fifths; but the latter, having bribed the sumpradies, 
who regulated the division, they undervalued the talooks he desired to obtain. 
The portion made over to hius lay wholly to the northward of Raninad, and 
near the source of the Vyn^MMjircumstancc then little adverted to, but which 
was the cause, in the subselpjMtt division of its waters) of repeated scenes of 
bloodsheds between the two houses. The territory acquired by Sheshewarne 
Tawen received thenceforward the general name .of Sivaganga; but he* 
retained the title of the village whence bis family originated, Narcouttah, and 
he is so recognized in Orme’s History. 

When Sheshewarne Tawen died, his son and successor, Mutu" Wulaga 
Tawen, refused to pay tribute to the Nawab of the Carnatic; which per 
casioned the equipment of a large army to punish him as well as Ramalinguin 
Setupati of Rarnnad, who also resisted the demand. Mutu Wulaga Tawen 
was slain by a cannon-ball in the fort of Caiercoil, and his surviving widow 
(the late heiress) fled with her daughter, accompanied by the predaun of Jber 
late husband and several of her relatives, to Veerapachee, where they were 
joined by two servants of the qld raja, named yella Murdoo and China 
Murdoo, the one his dog-keeper, the other, his betel-bearer. 

These two men, upon the death of the predaun, which happened about six 
months after leaving Sivaganga, took the lead in the Rani’s affairs; and when 
Hyder Ally attacked Arcot, at the commencement of the war of 1786, the 

youngbr 
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younger Murdoo, afterwards Sherogar of Sivaganga, having obtained from 
geyd SahebTippoo’s killednrofDindigui a small force qf barite' and foot, deso¬ 
lated and burnt the Nawab’s villages to the very gales of Madura, and entered 
the Sivaganga country. Tfje NawabV troops, fey and "badly disciplined, could 
offer but l^tle resistance; and as his civil government bad not won the people’* 
affection, 'tjiey crowded to the standard of the Rani, in whose behalf the two 
Sherogars professed to act, and the entire country was completely subjected 
by them. 

The attack of Hyder wns likewise the qignal for revolt in the Ratnrtad 
country, where different Maraw a leaders fopnd no difficulty in totally sub¬ 
verting an authority, which even in peaceable times was devoid of energy, tuid 
incapable of resisting the struggles of the people. 

The distractions of the Marawas, which were perhaps In a more disordeVed 
state at this pci tod than the central pgrts of the Carnatic in general, during 
Hyder’s invasion, combined with g sense of his weakness dictated to the 
Nawab, at this crisis, a temporizing expedient. When his highness, Omdat- 
ul-Omrah, who commanded the army sent against Ramnad, took possession 
of the fort, he sent Mutu Ramalingum Setupati to Trichinopply. Hi* restora¬ 
tion was now determined upon, in order to calm the agitations of the country. 
He was accordingly taken fiotn prison, and placed upon the puttum, with the 
stipulation of paying an annual pesheush of 1,75,000 rupees; a moderate sum, 
which was, however, paid with difficulty, owing to the extravagance of Mutu 
Ramalingum and the mismanagement of his ministers. 

Here ends the account of the zemindarry; *the sequel, we believe, may be 
told in a few woids: the property desrended to a female, at whose death 
three competitor? appeared ; and as no tribunal existed by which their 
claims could be satisfactorily adjusted, besides the Company’s courts, a suit 
was brought, we understand, before the Sudder Dcwannj Adawlut, in the 
year 1808 or 1800; an appeal from the decision of the judges of that court 
was addressed to the Governor-general (the Marquess ' " ‘‘ ' " *~" 

having no appellate jurisdiction, recommended an appeal 


TO ROSA 

* v 

Wiw* your lovers say is true, 

Brfwa, flow Vs are types of you : 

Your bosom’s hue the lily shows, 

Thftifose’s tints your cheeks disclose, 

Yqur lips with scarlet pinks compare. 

With crisped hyacinths your hair. 

But flowers are of fragile make. 

Dear Roaa^which aistorm will break; 

And a «a<J.truth should be revested, 

By flattV&a studiously concealdfl 
Though flow’rs, like you, are fair and gay, 

If oat short summer they decay. , 

E.R. 
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Kebtfto of ttoofc*. 


Travel* from India to England { comprehending a Visit to the Burman Empire, 
and a Journey through Persia, Asia Minor, European Turkey, <&., in the 
Years 1825-26., By James Edward Alexander, Esq., Lieut., fine H.M.’s 
13th Light Dragoons, and attached to the Suite of Coi. Macdonald Kinneir, 
K.L.S., Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of Tehran. London, 1827, 4to. 

Personal Narrative of a Journey from India to England, by Bussorah, Bag » 
dad, the Ruins of Babylon, Curdistan, the Court of Persia, the Western 
Shore of the Caspian Sea , <$-c. By Capt. the Hon. Georoe Keppel. Lon¬ 
don 1827. 2 vols. 8vo. 

That good is evolved from evil, we are r not now to learn: a practical 
evidence of the axiom may be perceived in the advantages which science has 
derived from the war to the eastward and that to the westward of India. Our 
contest with the Burmese has afforded the means of communicating to Europe 
more knowledge of the Ultra-Gangetic regions than we should have acquired 
during a century of peace; and the existing war between Russia and Persia, 
by stimulating the curiosity of readers and the industry of writers, promises 
to add to our stock of information regarding the last named country. 

Both the works mentioned at the head of this article probably owe theft 
existence to the expected avidity of the British nation to learn more of Persia, 
since it became the scene of hostilities. We shall give precedence in our 
notice to the last of the two works, because it is most easily despatched. 

Capt. Keppel’s “ Personal Narrative,” is written in an easy and agreeable 
style ; it discovers reading and research ; it is, we make no doubt, Rcciftate in 
its details, and it contains well-drawn descriptions. Having said this, we have 
nearly exhausted the topics of eulogy which the “ Narrative ” affords. We 
perceive little in it which is new, that is, which a reader maf not find in other 
publications. The time elapsed since the au&or travelled in Persia, the short 
period he remained in that country (about three months), and the hasty manner 
in which he travelled, prepare us, indeed, to expect little from his work. Its 
circulation, however, seems tff have been extensive; we could scarcely look 
into a newspaper, soon after $he appearance of the V Narrative,” without 
observing copious extracts from dapt. Keppel’s work, which might, for any 
novelty they, contained, have been’ just as well epitomised from Malcolm, 
Ouseley, Kinneir, or Morier. As a specimen of his jstyle of narration, wo 
quote Capt. K;’s account of tike (supposed) ruins of Babfel j— ' 

The ruins of the Tower of Babel are six miles S. W. of Hflleh. At first sight they 
present the appearance of X hill with a castle on the top; the greater portion Is covered 
with a light sandy soil, and it is only in ascending that the^traveller discovers he is 
walking on a vast heap of bricks. Thu mound, like^tbe MujillebC, is oblong. The 
total circumference has been found to be two thousand twobufrared and eighty-six feet, 
which gives to the ruins a much greater extent of base <t8Mt to die original building. 
The surplus is very greet, when one considers the quantity that must have been re¬ 
moved by the Macedonian soldiers, and how much, in' the course of ages, must have 
been taken by the workmen employed in digging for bricks. The elevation of the' 
mound it irregular: to the west it ia one hundred and ninety-eight feet high. On the 
top is that which lpoketi like a castle in the distance; it is a solid mas* of kiln-burnt 
bricks, thirty-seven feet high, and twenty-eight broad. The bricks, which are of an 
excellent description, are laid in with a fine and scarcely perceptible cement. At 
Asiatic Joum. You XXIII. No. 1S7. 4 P regular 
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regular interval*, some bricks ore omitted so as to leave square apertures through the 
mass: these may possibly have been intended to procure a free current of air, that 
should prevent the admission of damp into the brick work. The summit of the mass 
is much broken, aud the fractures are so made as to carry conviction that violence has 
been used to reduce it to this state. 

Distinct Trom the pile of bricks just described, and lower down on the north face of 
the large mound, is another mass exactly similar. Pieces of marble, stones, and 
broken bricks, lie scattered over the ruin. The most curious of the fragments are 
several misshapen masses of brickwork, quite black, except in a fane places where regu¬ 
lar layers of kiln-burnt bricks are discernible: these have certainly been subjected to 
some fierce heat, as they are completely molten—a strong presumption that fire was 
used in the destruction of the Tower, which, in parts, resembles what the Scriptures 
prophesied it should become, “ a burnt mountain.” 

Travellers who have visited this spot have been struck with thg curious appearance of 
these fragments; and, having only sc$n the black surface, have altogether rejected the 
idea of their being bricks. In the denunciation respecting Babjdon, fire is particularly 
mentioned as an agent against it. To this Jeremiah evidently alludes, when he says 
that it should be “ as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah,” on which cities, it 
is said, the “ Lord rained brimstone and fire.” Again, “ 1 will kindle a fire in bis 
cities, and it shall devour all round about himand in another place, “ Her high gates 
shall be burned with fire, aud the people shall labour in vaiu, and tbe folk iu the fire, 
and they shall be weary.” 

Taking into calculation the brick mass on the top of the large mound, the ruins are 
two hundred and thirty-five feet high, which gives nearly half the height of the Tower 
in its perfect state. Rich thought he could trace four stages, or stories of this building; 
and the united observations of our party induce tHU same conviction. 

The “ Travels ” of Lieut. Alexander are for several reasons much more 
interesting. Although his stay in Persia, as well as in Ava, was short, he 
enjoyed advantages in his journey through the former country, by being 
attached to the mission of Col. Kinneir, which compensate for the brevity of 
his stay. His visit, moreover, is recent, and it took place at a very critical 
and interesting moment, the eve of hostilities with Russia, which circum¬ 
stance enabled him to collect on the spot some valuable information respecting 
tbe causes and early events of the war, which he has digested into a perspi¬ 
cuous narrative in the appendix to the volume. ^ 

Previous to his overland journey to England, through Persia, &c., Mr. 
Alexander .profited by an opportunity to visit the Burman empire. Qwing to 
the war, he could proceed no further than Prome; but he succeeded in ac¬ 
cumulating many interesting facts respecting the country and the people of 
Ava. He describes the Burmans of Pegu, succinctly, as follows: 

Hie Inhabitants are stout and athletic; the men are about five feet eight indies in 
height, seldom taller, with straight muscular limbs; the wpmen are rather diminutive, 
but well-formed in every respect except the nose, which is commonly flat. Both sexes 
are of a copper colour ^ they are lively and inquisitive; they Smoke sugars constantly: 
almost all of them read and write ; and having no prejudices, they are readily suscepti¬ 
ble of improvement and civilisation. Tbe women are not immured at home, like those 
of Hincfooatan; they superintend the domestic economy, and weave their own and 
their buibaodi' clothes. tbe latter are checks, of different patterns, resembling tartans. 
The men wear a single cloth tucked round the loins, and hanging down to the knee; 
(ha loose pert is thrown across the shoulders, strongly resembling the ancient mode of 
dress amongst the Scottish Highlanders. Both the men and the women wear the 
hair of the heed long, but eradicate Vrith pincers the hair from the other parte of the 
body: the men have neither whiskers nor mustachios. The head-dress of the men is a 
handkerchief twisted round, entwined in the hair in front, and tied in a knot. Sandals 


are 
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are worn on tfae feet, consisting of a sole of leather fixed on the foot by two itraps, 
which unite at the great toe. The drew of the women barely seme the purposes of 
decency: It consists of a narrow piece of cloth, worn over the breasts and tucked in at 
either side ; in walking, one leg is always exposed* Over the lower robe is worn a 
loose vest with sleeves (commonly white), which reachts to the upper part of the thigh. 
The hair of the women is divided in front, and tied in a knot behind, in which flowers 
are entwined. Men and women attain the age of puberty before they merry. Those 
who can afford it bum their dead; but the poorer classes make a narrow hole in the 
ground, about thre^jfeet deep, and having tred up the corpse in a mat, thrust it in 
sideways, first carrying it three times round the hole or grave; they then throw the 
earth over it, trampling it down hard. 1 observed massive tombstones in several parts 
of the outskirts of the town, which had been placed over the ashes of poongheefe, or 
inferior priests. 

Males and females have holes in the lobes of both cars, in which they stick their 
segara. they dye their teeth and the edges oC their eye-lashes with antimony. The 
greatest complHnettf*Uiat can be paid a Burm&n, is to take the lighted cheroot from 
your mouth and present it to him; he, immediately after placing it in bis cheek, per¬ 
forms the shlko, or salaam, with both hands. They are very fond of drinking tea and 
brandy with Europeans, and eat and drink with them without thu least scruple. When 
the men and women quarrel, they fight it out; the men with their fists, and the ladies 
with their slippers: they despise the Hindoos for confining their contests to abuse, 
without coming to blows. 

The incidents of the voyage up the Jrawaddy; the traits of character ob¬ 
served amongst the various tribes situated on either bank; the description of 
Promc, seated in a most picturesque country, inviting as they are, must be 
passed by, in order that we may hasten to the other portion of thd volume, 
which, under existing circumstances, offers “ metal more attractive.” We 
must not omit, however, to state, that the author hus 'given n full relation of 
the military transactions in Ava during the period of his stay, and a complete 
chronological epitome of the events of the war, from its commencement till its 
close. * 

Mr. Alexander left Bombay on the 26th April 1826, in company with Capt. 
Campbell, second Assistant to the Envoy Extraordinary from the Governor- 
General of India to the Persian Court. An introductory chapter acquaints 
us with the circumstances which led to this mission. 

During the late continental wur, Persia received from the East-India Com¬ 
pany a considerable annual subsidy, on condition 'that she did' not suffer 
our eastern empire to be invaded through her territories. The subsidy 
ceased with the danger; but it was to be renewed if Persia was attacked by 
Russia. Arrears of the subsidy were alleged to be due; and Col. Macdonald 
Kluncirwas appointed envoy from the Supreme Government of India to adjust 
and discharge the claims. The Court of Persia, however, influenced, Mr. 
Alexander thinks, by Russian influence, refused to receive an envoy not ac¬ 
credited by the King of Great Britain; but the Shah, -impatient to touch the 
money, despatched a British officer (Major G. Willock) on a private mission to 
Calcutta; and the Supreme Government, rather indiscreetly, settled the 
claims in this manner. The disclosure of the real views of the Russian 
cabinet in regard to Persia, and the judicious efforts of our chargb d'affavtet, 
Mr. Willock, brought the Persian Court to a better temper, apd the Sh 8 ^ 
agreed to receive the British Envoy. 

Passing over the interesting details given by our author of the scenes .and 
incidents which he describes, previous to his departure from Bushin towards 
Shiraz, we come to that part of the fourth chapter in winch is recorded bis 
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visit to Shapoor. As the sculptures at this place have been particularized by 
preceding travellers, we merely remark that Mr. Alexander's details are succinct 
and perspicuous. 

On arriving at Shiraz, the effects of the earthquake of 1824 were sadly ap¬ 
parent. There is not a single dome or minaret standing ; and, from the same 
cause, the climate has become insalubrious, owing, Mr. Alexander supposes, 
to the extraordinary rise in the water of the wells, now near the surface, 
which fills the atmosphere with aqueous particles. He visited, of course, the 
tombs of Saadi and Hafiz 

We went on the morning of the 21st to visit the tomb of Saadi, &c. It is about two 
miles and a half from the Tukht-i-Kudjur, and to the south, situated in a small garden 
surrounded by high walls. The tomb itself is under cover, and of marble. Inscrip¬ 
tions cover every part of it, being passages fiom the Koran and from his own works. 
At the head of the tomb are a pair of nightingales. Outside the garden is a well, with 
steps to descend to it. It is of octagonal shape, with recesses. Here Saadi used to sit 
and compose, screened from the heat. The water is beautifully clear. 

We next pioceeded to the garden of the Dil-i-gooshah. On entering it you are 
introduced into a little octagonal porch, in which is a cistern of water. Here was 
painted in very brilliant colours Roustam, the Persian Hercules, throwing himself off 
his horse, and plunging his dagger into the Deeve-i-Sufecd, or white demon. Down 
the centre of the garden from the bouse is a shallow stone channel of water, interrupted 
every ten or twelve paces by small cascades. We could not gain admittance for some 
time into the house, as the Prince’s women were in it: however, they went to the 
upper story, and we were allowed to visit the lower apartments. We found them painted 
and gilded in the most extravagant manner. The ceilings represented furious combats 
between the Persians, Russians, and Turks; the royal priuces were represented larger 
than the rest, and cutting men down from the crest to the saddle-bow. As usual, no 
regard was paid to perspective. 

We then went to the tomb of the Persian Anacreon, Hafiz, which is about a mile only 
from the Tukht-i-Kudjur: it is in the midst of other tombs, in a burial-ground en¬ 
closed with a wall: but vulgar bones do not repose near him ; men of rank alone are 
allowed that privilege. His tomb is distinguished above the rest by its superior dimen¬ 
sions. The marble, like Saadi's tomb, is covered with inscriptions, beautifully cut. 
Shiraz is deservedly famed for stone -cutting, enamelling, aud seal-engraving. Near 
the tombs is an opeu building, in which resides a venerable Fakir, who has charge of a 
complete copy of the works of Hafiz: this he produced, and we opened the book at 
random to see what would be our fates, by the fal, a kind of divination, like the juries 
Virgiliaiue. . 

Mr. Alexander’s account of Persepolis is highly curious, and with the help 
of an admirable lithographic view, affords a more perfect idea of this remarka¬ 
ble scene of ruins than any preceding work. It records, moreover, a very 
interesting discovery made during their visit. Col. Macdonald having employed 
some people to clear away the earth from a staircase, a bas-relief was de¬ 
nuded, representing a chimerical figure, being a winged lion or griffin, with a 
human head bearded, and bearing a sort of tiara, resting one of its paws upon 
a lotus-flower, supported by a stem like that of the dMp-tree. Another bas- 
relief, discovered at the same, time, represents a procession: four figures are 
ascending a flight of steps; the first bears two cups, the second a covered 
goblet, the third a Jamb or kid, aud the fourth a skin of water, or more pro¬ 
bably wine. Tbe^are executed in a very spirited and masterly manner, and are 
far superior to the sculptures hitherto seen at Persepolis. These bas-reliefs, of 
which excellent prints in outline are given in this work, will doubtless lead to 
curious speculations. Arc they Grecian or Persian? If the latter, they 
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prove that the art of sculpture had reached a higher degree of perfection 
under the ancient monarchs of Persia than has been commonly supposed. 

At Ispahan (as at Shiraz), the mission was introduced to the Governor, who 
is, at each place, a member of the royal family. His Persian Majesty's 
progeny, even to the third generation, is so numerous, that he is able to pro¬ 
vide all the provinces and principal cities with a chief magistrate from his own 
family. The prince of Ispahan, Sultaun Mahomed Mirza, is a favourite son 
of the King. He is only fourteen years of age; handsome (as are aU the 
royal family), with a florid complexion. The Envoy here became involved 
in one of those disputes about forms, which are perpetually annoying a diplo¬ 
matic personage in Persia, through the contemptible artifices of the court 
ministers, who are always upon the alert to overreach Europeans in respect to 
the highly essential points of etiquette. The Prince's prime minister wished to 
seat his royal highness in an inner room, the Envoy and suite in an outer, with 
a window between. The Envoy insisted upon sitting upon the numud, or 
carpet, on which the Prince sat, as he had done at Shiraz; but it was not 
without great trouble and delay that this (apparently) frivolous obstacle was 
removed by the concession of the Persian minister. This nobleman, Khoosroo 
Khan, is a eunuch; notwithstanding this dispute, he received the mission 
subsequently in a frank and engaging manner; divesting himself of Persian 
formality, he laughed and joked with the utmost gaiety and good-humour. 

At this city, the Persian servants belonging to the mission grew so untrac- 
table, that recourse was had to the bastinado. Lieut. Alexander gives the 
following account of this peculiar operation: 

The culprit seats himself on the ground, elevates his feet, which are put into a loose 
noose in the middle of a fuluk, or stout stick, held by two furashes, or carpet-spreaders; 
the stick it. then twisted, which effectually prevents tlic offender from withdrawing his 
feet, and exposes die soles to the strokes of willow-rods applied by two other furashes 
standing in fVont. They frequently miss the soles on purpose, and break their sticks over 
the fuluk, especially if the person operated on pays them well; but turning up the heels 
of one of the executioners prevents a repetition of this. Miserable is the condition of 
the unfortunate Armenian who may be subjected to this punishment: his toes are seen 
to hang down after a few strokes, and not unfrequently the nails are torn from his feet! 
Persians generally endeavour to spare their fellow Musseimans, if they can do so with 
impunity; but to a Christian no mercy is shewn. So little sense of shame do the Persians 
feel, that a person even of rank and family does not consider hitoself disgraced by having 
his soles turned up. His Majesty punishes his nobles frequently in this manner. 

After visiting the curiosities at Ispahan and Joolpba, the mission departed 
for the royal camp at Sultaneah. In some of the villages beyond Ispahan, the 
natives hardly understood a single word of Persian: to the northward and 
westward of the city Turkish is generally spoken. Of this fact, and of the 
rude manners of some of these villagers, Mr. Alexander had a disagreeable 
proof, in the route to a place called Zohra. Having, in company with Cape. 
Campbell, lost the way, and being benighted, they saw a man, at a village in 
the nook of a glen, wife most ungraciously, and only in consideration of a 
present, agreed to point out the road. Something displeasing him, he sum¬ 
moned the rest of the villagers, who attacked the party, and on being spoken 
to in Persian, said, " we speak Turkish, and know nothing pf your Persian.” 
Both Lieut. Alexander and Capt. Campbell received severe wounds, and had a 
narrow escape. 

Just before the mission reached Ardcbeel, news arrived that the King's camp 
had been transferred to Achar. At Ardebeel they found and conversed with 
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the Russian officers taken prisoners by Prince Abbas Mirza at Kutijcruk, one 
of whom was a colonel.* 

In the neighbourhood of Ardebeel is the lofty mount Sevelund, about 8,000 
feet in height, capped with eternal snow. Our author furnishes a very amusing 
account of an expedition to its summit by Mr. Willock and Lieut. Shee. 
They experienced much difficulty in reaching the summit, where they found 
the tomb and body of the frozen prophet, said to have lain there from time 
immemorial. The details of the visit are interesting, but we cannot afford 
space for them. 

On approaching the royal camp at Achar, the Envoy was met by the istakbalf, 
and was escorted to the tents prepared for the mission. The scene was 
splendid and imposing. The public audience given to the British Envoy was 
attended with very flattering circumstances, singularly contrasted with the cold 
reception of Prince Menzikoff. The Shah twice pressed the British Envoy to sit. 

Mr. Alexander describes the Shah as a very sensible man (except in regard 
to money-matters) ; " he is beloved by his subjects, his rule is mild, and he 
seldom punishes with severity, except unpardonable offences.” In respect to 
money, he is mean to a great degree. His favourite wife, the Tnj-i-Dowlah, 
is a very sensible and superior woman; she was formerly a dancing girl of 
Ispahan, was noticed by the King for her shrewdness, and has reigned sole 
queen of the harem for thirty years. The harem contains 1,000 ladies; and 
his Majesty’s children amount to 100. If we may judge from the following 
anecdote, the latter have no very agreeable matter for contemplation. 

The lady of Dr. Macueil, the phyMcian to the mission, was one day in the zennnah, 
when she observed one of the princes, a boy of Urn years of age, with a handkerchief 
tied over his eyes, groping about the apartment. Upon inquiring what lie was doing, 
he said that, a& he knew that when the Shah, his father, died, be should have his eyes 
put out, he was now trying how he could do without them. 

After a stay of about three weeks at the royal camp, our traveller left it for 
Tubreez, on his route to England, in company with Mr. Willock, who was 
deputed from the Persian Court to solicit the mediation of the British Cabinet 
in adjusting the differences between Persia and Russia. We must despatch 
the subsequent portion of the volume in a few words; the party left Tabrcez, 
and crossing the Arras, reached Erivan, where the Surdar refused them ad¬ 
mittance into the fort. They had a view of Ararat, and crossing the Ilarpasus 
(hod. Arpachai), entered Armenia. Crossing the Euphrates, they entered soon 
after the pachalik of Trebfson, and traversing Asia Minor, arrived at Con¬ 
stantinople, where they spent five days in surveying some of the ancient relics 
of this capital of the Caesars. They then traversed European Turkey, and 
travelling through Transylvania, Hungary, Austria, Bavaria, and the Nether¬ 
lands, at length came in sight of the white cliffs of Albion. 

The “ Summary of the Cnuses and Events of the existing War between 
Russia and Persia," which is given in the Appendix, 'contains a valuable body 
of information. We are precluded by our contracted limits from touching upon 
this part of the work; hut we must have recourse to it in an article which we 
intend for our next number. 

The illustrations deserve particular notice. They are beautifully executed. 
The view of Persipolis we have already commended ; that of Shiraz is nearly of 
equal merit. The Burman group, the trooper of the escort, the Palace of 
Sultaneah, are all excellent, as well as the maps. A comparison between 
Lieut. Alexander’s prints and the execrable pieces which disfigure Capt. 
Keppcl’s book, » highly to the advantage of the former. 
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La Secchia Rapita; or the Rape of the Bucket: an Heroi-comical Poem in 
twelve Cantos. Translated from the Italian of Alessandro Tassoni. With 
Notes. By James Atkinson, Esq. London. Two vols. 8vo, 1827. 

Ma. Atkinson is a resident at Calcutta, where his literary talents are well 
known. He is the author of the ** City of Palaces,” and other poems, which 
hare been published at the metropolis of British India, and have met 
with a favourable reception there. In the present work he has attempted a 
very arduous undertaking, to which he was perhaps partly impelled by reflect¬ 
ing that failure would be no disgrace, since it might justly be said magnis 
tamen excidit atisis .„ There is not perhaps a more difficult, we had almost said 
impossible, task, than to render a burlesque poem out of one language into 
another, without sacrificing the spirit, the point, the humour, the satire of 
the original, and substituting flatness and insipidity. 

Tassoni is an Italian author celebrated for his satirical vein. The present 
poem was written by him in 16^1, but was not published till 1622. It was 
thus long antecedent to the Lntrm of Boileau and Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” 


and is a very early specimen of the mock heroic style o^omposition. The 
title of the poem is derived from a frivolous incident which occurred in the 
war between the states of Modena and Bologna fn 1249, occasioned by the 
feuds of the Guelph and Ghibelline factions. 

The immediate object of the poem is not apparent; some perceive a politi¬ 
cal design in it; others conclude that Tassoni adopted the ludicrous story of 
a war, in which a wooden bucket was the only prize, as a convenient vehicle 
for satirizing his enemies and flattering his friends: though the ground-work of 
the poem is built on history, the^ characters are chiefly the author’s contem¬ 
poraries. Mr. Atkinson says of the original: 

The poem is written with great felicity of expression, and there are flue examples in 
it of almost every species of composition. Many of the descriptive passages are ex¬ 
quisitely touched, many passages are extremely grand, and there are many beautiful 
specimens of the pathetic. Yet humour is the pervading quality. It is mixed up with 
admirable effect in every Canto, and sparkles through every scene of the amusing story. 

It would occupy more space than we are authorized to assign to a work not 
of an oriental character, were we to examine the translator’s labours critically. 
We dare not say that Mr. Atkinson has succeeded in giving us the exact image 
of Tassoni’s satire, for that is next to impossible; but that he has not been 
altogether unsuccessful in his translation we think will* be inferred from the 
following stanzas, containing a burlesque description of the^ieathen deities, 
which we subjoin as a specimen: 

Fame, meanwhile, heavenward flapped ber spreading wings, 

And bore the wondrous news to Jove’s abode; 

And to die sovereign told what mighty things 
By wayward Fate had from a Bucket flowed; 

Jove, who to human kihd so loving clings, 

And deeply* feels their woes, a heavy load ; ‘ 

Orders the bells to ring at all the portals,’* 

To coll to solemn council the Immortals. 

O’er rolling stars, from heavenly stalls advancing, 

The coaches soon were seen, and a long train 
Of mules with litters, horses fleet and prancing, 

Their trappings all embroidery, nothing plain; 

And with fine liveries. In the sun-beams glancing! 

More than a hundred servants, rather vain 
Of handsome looks, and of their suture tali. 

Followed their roasters to the Council Hall. 
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First came the Prince of Delos, Pbeebus bight, 

In a gay travelling carriage, fleetly drawn 
By six smart Spanish chestnuts, shining bright. 

Which with their tramping shook the aerial lawn; 
Red was his cloak, threc-cocked his hat, and light 
Around his neck the golden fleece was thrown; 
And twenty-four sweet damsels, nectar-sippers, 

Were running near him in their pumps or slippers. 
Pallas, with lovely but disdainful mien, ^ 
dame on a nag of Basignanian race; 

Tight round her leg, and gathered up, was seen - 
Her gown half Greek, half Spanish; o’er her face 
Part of her hair hung loose, a natural skreen, 

Part was tied up, and with becoming grace; 

A bunch of feathers on her head she wore, 

And on her saddle-bow her falchion bore. 

The Paphian Queen for her accommoiSation 
Hudj&ivo state coaches; richly decorated 
Was tnfrt in which she sate in conversation 
With Cupid and the Graces; on them waited 
Pages in habits suited to their station, 

Tito other coach, with courtiers gay was freighted. 
The chamberlain and tutor, debonnaire, 

And the chief cook, Dan Bacon, too, were there. 
Saturn was old and ill of a catarrh, 

And just had taken physic: therefore rightly 
Came in a litter shut up from the ai|g< 

With vase beneath the cushion, fitting tightly. 

On a fine charger came the God of War ' - 

Capering along, unusually sprightly. 

His boots were scolloped, and his corslet leather, 

And in his hat he wore a scarlet feather. 


But Ceres and the God of Wine appeared 
At once, conversing; and the God of Ocean 
Upon a dolphin’s back his form uprearod. 

Floating through waves of air with graceful motion; 
Naked, all sea-weed, and with mud besmearedj 
For whom the mother, Uhea, feels emotion. 
Reproaching the ptaflfl brother, when she meets him, 
Because so like a fisherman he treats him. 


Diana, the sweet virgin, was not there; 

She had risen early, and o’er woodland green 
Had gone to wash her clothes in fountain fair. 
Upon the T($pan shore—romantic scene. 

And not returning till die northern star 

Had rolled through dusky air and lost its sheen: 
Her mother made excuses, quite provoking, 
Knitting at the same time a worsted stocking. 
Juno-Lucina did not go, and why ? 

She anxious wished to wash her sgcred head. 
Menippo, Jove’s chief taster,, standing by. 

For the disastrous Fates excuses made. 

They had much tow to spin and lint to dry. 

And they were also busy baking bread. 

The cellarman, Silenus, kept away, 

To water the domestics’ wine (hat day. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF CAI-COTTA. 

A meeting of this society was held on 
the 1st November, when the lion. Mr. 
Hariiigton presided. C. Patou, Esq. 
was elected a member of the society, and 
Major-Gen. Walker, an honorary mem¬ 
ber. ‘Various musical instruments, from 
Ai-aran, were presented to the museum 
by Dr. Tytler; and various objects of 
natural history, trom Tueopia and^ew 
Guinea, by Capt. Dillon. With reference 
to the public communications made by 
this gentlemen, regqfding the loss of La 
Perouse, the society lesolved ^e%ibmit 
to the government the expression of the 
interest felt by them in the probable re¬ 
sult of any inquiry that might be instituted 
to discover the scene of bis untortunate 
late. 

The communications laid before the 
meeting uere. Notes on various animals 
in the northern mountains, of which the 
specimens ot the horns wcie exhibited; 
and remarks on the snake stone, by Capt., 
Herbert; the translation of the inscrip¬ 
tion on the great bell, at Rangoon,, with 
illustrative comments, by the Hci^felr. 
Hough; and a Memoir on the Bbote 
Mehuls ot Kamoon, ty the commissioner 
Mr. Trail. 

The following is the enumeration of 
the horns submitted to the society, and 
the animals to whirl! they belong. 

No. 1.—Ot the Jurao, (('ervus Hip. 
pclaphus of Du Vaucel).—A very good 
lithographic engraving ot this nnimal was 
givenin the last volume of the Researches. 
It is -08 common in the lower part ot the 
mountains ns it is in Bengal. It is a large 
sized species, of a dark colour; something 
between grey and • russet, stands about 
thirteen and a half or fouiteen lunula 
high, and is remarkable for the small 
number of the antlers, which arc never 
more than in the specimen. In one in¬ 
stance, a single horn wcklied eight pounds 
within two trances. Three individuals of 
this species are in the possession of Major 
Young, at' Debra, where they oat from 
the hand, and are almost perfectly tame. 

No. 2.—Of the Capra Ibex , now for 
the first tktte noticed as an inhabitant of 
the mountains.—Capt. J HerberJ baa never 
seen the animal, but understands it to be 
of a dark colourj* and something larger 
than a common sheep. Irabounds i| 
Kanoyr, where j&is called Spin or 2gw^ 
and is hunted ill tommon with thn, mupisk-' 
deer (moschus mhschiferus) and aha Tier A 
No. 3.—-Horns of the TM 
species of Gapra, which might v 
priety assume the specific nwneof ’ 
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the pe&iHat' appearance of the animal 
consisting in a very fine mane, similar to 
that of a lion. An inspection of the 
horns will satisfy any one who knows the 
character of the chamois, with which it 
has been eonfounded, W their specific 
difference, and they have been pronounced 
by a gentleman who 1ms seen much of the 
Alps and has repeatedly hud the horns 
of the chamois in his possession, to be of 
a very different character. The animals 
inhabit the most difficult peaks, keeping 
always very near the verge of snow, and 
their pursuit is equally hazardous with, 
that of the musk-deer and the ibex. 

No. 4.—Ilorus dwfio Surao, a species 
of nntelope, uppiiienuy a new one. It 
is of a size rather nbove the noddle, is a 
heavy -doggish looking animal, and when 
young, K not very unlike n ralf. It is of 
a black or (lurk brown colour, with titn 
on the face, In cast, and legs. It also 
inhabits the higher und colder regions. 

No. 5.—Horns of the spotted deer of 
the northei u plain, (cm i us axis). This 
animal abounds in the jungles, at the foot 
of the hills. 

No. 6.— Homs of the hill sheep. 

The snuke stone is well known through¬ 
out tlie East as n supposed antidote against 
poison, pnrtieuluily the venom ot snakes. 

It is ol two kinds, one of animal, the 
other of mineral migin$r of the former, an 
analytical examination was published in 
the thirteenth volume of the Researches, 
by l)r. Davy, with additional remarks by 
the Secretary. It is to the latter that 
Capt. Ilerbcit's inquiries have been more 
particularly directed. Three sorts of the 
mineral snake stonfi are procurable in the 
Himaig|fe-oi>e is found with detritus, in 
a caveWsTawahtr, leading intp the valley 
of the Setlej; it is of irregular form, 
smooth surface, und of an olive green 
colour: from its chemical characters, it 
seems to be Or sew mineral, consisting * 
chiefly of sifehti '"'The other two kinds 
were met with in the bazar at Haridwar, 
and, although differing in* external cha¬ 
racters, are essentially the s same—one is 
of a bright greenish colour, and the other 
a dull green; they also vai% in specific 
gravity, bin they are both considered by 
Capt. II. to be varieties of serpentine, 
a name which has been given to a mineral 
Substance, without any satisfactory rea¬ 
son, and which he thinks, therefore, may 
be qpnnected with the terms snake atone, 
"pierre de seipenk &c., |$tached to the 
sghf fnohereh of the EaW^ as an antidote 

rfs^the venom of makes, 

'v jf&ctiption ou the great bell, at 

4 Q Rangoon, 
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Rangoon la in the Barman language and 
character, and is cut in twelve lines round 
the circumference of the bell. It records, 
in tile usual strain, the virtues of. .the 
grantor and the merits of the grant. The 
bell, from its size, is a curious .specimen 
of the progress made by "the Bunnantrin, 
the art of fusing and casting metal, ns it 
forms a rather unmanageable mass, being 
declared to weigh 15,555 vis, or about 
56,000 pounds. The great bell ol St. 
Paul’s weighs but 11,470 pounds; and 
there are few bells in Em ope larger 
than the Rangoon bell, except the tsar 
kolokol, or king of bells, of Moscow, 
which weighs 432,000 pounds. 

The Rangoon MI was presented about 
forty-five years ago, to the temple of 
j9we-dagon, by Sengku, the grandson of 
Alaung-phura, whom Europeans call 
Alompra. In the late war it was re¬ 
moved from the temple, and an attempt 
was made to put it on board ship, but in 
so doing it fell into the river, whence, 
after remaining some months, it was again 
raised and restored to its former situation. 
The illustrations accompanying the trans¬ 
lation afford much new and uecurate in¬ 
formation on many points of the Burman 
religion, and on the history of the cele¬ 
brated Swe-dngon pagoda, the sanctity 
of which building is dcuved from its en¬ 
shrining the relies of the four lust Budlis, 
the staff of Kauk-kn-than, the water 
pot ol Gau-na-gon, the bathing garment 
of Ka-tba-pa, und eight hairs from the 
head of Gautama. We believe these most 
sacred objects esjoaped the sacrilegious 
hands of our soldiery. 

The Bhotc Melials are tliut part of the 
Himalaya range which constituted the 
Bhote province of Tibet, and commence 
on the north from the table land beyond 
the mountains. they comprise the different 
passes into Tibet, and some of the loftiest 
peaks in the Himalaya, and are now 
attached to the states of Kutfftton and 
Gcrhwal. Their population is estimated 
at 10,000 individuals, of whom nine-tenths 
are Bhoteas. The grenter portion of the 
surface is above the line of perpetual con¬ 
gelation ; but even in such portions as 
are cultivated, snow lies on the ground 
during full half the year, or from Septem¬ 
ber to April: an interval of four months 
without a fall is unusual. The chief 
crops are buck-wheat and barley, which 
are aown early in June, and reaped in 
September; but the crops nre not unfre- 
quently injured or destroyed by an early 
occurrence of frosts or slips of snow bed^ 
the lower deposit of which is pushed Irom 
its site on the sides of the mountains, by 
the weight of a fresh accumulation nearer 
to their summits. The inhabitants of the 
country are identifiable in every respect 
with those of Tibet, and in many of the 
villages tradition still preserves the „ 


memory of their emigration from that 
country. Those who are settled at the 
Darina Ghat, however, are a distinct 
nice, and are said to be the descendants 
of a body of Mongol' Tartars, who were 
.left by Timur to maintain Kamaon in 
sulrjection: they themselves donot admit 
this descent, especially as they have 
Ceased to be Mohammedans; but the tra¬ 
dition is, nevertheless, entitled to credit. 
The Bhoteas are originally Buddhists, 
and disciples of the Lam& of Tibet, but 
their subjugation by the Gurkha govern- 
>ment bus introduced many Hindu doc¬ 
trinal amongst them, und they worship 
the divinities of both religions, and em¬ 
ploy equally as their priests, Brahmans or 
Lamas. They have properly no distinction 
oi east#j. but the difference of ti ibe prevails 
amongst them as strongly, and in many 
instances, those of one village will neither 
eat nor intermarry with those of another. 
Hie Bhoteas enjoy the inorfopoly of the 
carrying tiade from Hindustan to Tibet, 
the greuter marts of which are in the 
adjoining province of Hiun Des, (tlie 
land of snow, not Oon Des, as originally 
supposed, or the laud of the wool of the 
shawl goat), and which, besides its cen- 
> trical position, is rich in natural produce, 
in gold dust, borax, salt, and shun 1 wool, 
aurl^ the same time, from its own ste¬ 
rility,' depends upon the sm rounding 
countries for every article of domestic 
consumption. The traders from Tibet, 
Lailakb, Caslinnr, Tartary, China, and 
Hindustan, meet annually at a great fair 
held at Gertokh, tlie residence of the 
Viceroy ol Lnssn. The intercourse with 
tins state is, however, subjected to the 
restraints imposed by the Chinese, and a 
special permission from tlie government 
is anuuuily necessary for the traders of 
Hiun lies and Bhote to open a commer¬ 
cial intercourse. The staple commodity 
of the Bhoteas is grain, which they collect 
from the villages of Kamaon and Gcrh¬ 
wal, in exchange chiefly for salt-other 
articles suited to the lliun D6s market, 
and exported to a small extent, are coarse 
woollen cloths and cottons, coral, pearls, 
hardware, sugar, spices, dyes, timber, &e. 
The cost of carriage, and the difficulties 
thrown in the way of it by the Bhotea 
carrying monopoly, and the cautious fears 
of the Gertokh rulers, keep it confined 
infinitely below its natural level. Of the 
character of the Bhoteas it may be ob¬ 
served generally, that they are an honest, 
orderly, and industrious race, good hu¬ 
moured and patient.— CaL Goo, Gaz. 


MEDICAL and physical society 

OR CALCUTTA. 

A meeting <n the society was held on 
the 2d Sept., Mr. Wilson, the vice-pre¬ 
sident, in the chair. 


The 
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The following papers were submitted 
to tlielneeting:—a case of fungus h«ma- 
todes, by Mr. McPherson of Bhauliah, 
with a preparation of the tumor; account 
of gangrenous uiccr, as it appeared in the 
65th N. I. at Pinang, by Mr. Leslie; and 
the notice of a specific for cholera, in use 
at the Cape, communicated by Mr. Choi- , 
mere. a letter from tire secretary to the 
Madras Medical Society, with the report 
of their proceedings, and a description ot 
the native drug, called gulancha, by Hunt 
Commol Slien, communicated by the 
vice-president. 

The South Aftican specific for cliolelH 
has been discovered, it is said, by the 
Moravian Missionaries, who, keep its pre¬ 
paration a secret, although not unwilling 
to communicate it hereafter, should the 
triul of it in India establish its value. In 
two cases of spasmodic cholera, iu the 
Male Asylum at Madras, it has been ad¬ 
ministered witb the happiest effects. A 
small supply is on its way to Calcutta, for 
further investigation. 

The gulancha is a drug very extensively 
used in a variety ot complaints l»y tlie 
natives, and very frequently with advan¬ 
tage. it is the inemsjH'rmum cordifohum 
of Wilklenow. It is administered in the 
form ot decoction and infusion, and- a 
mucilaginous extract is separated from 
the stem, which is found serviceable in 
Rome cases of membranous inflammation. 
The decoctions are given in liiternutteuts, 
and a variety Of cutaneous complaints, 
and are consideied to possess active re¬ 
storative virtues the taste of the fresh 
stem is a mild, and not unpleasant bitter. 

Dr. Waddle’s account of the diseases 
of Rangoon, and Dr. Sully’s treatment 
of hydrophobia were then read, and made 
the subjects of lemark. The communi¬ 
cation of Dr. Waddell was restricted to 
the diseases of the first twelve months 
after the occupation of Rangoon, which 
occurred in the hospital under his charge, 
comprising details of European and native 
artillery: his observations on the medical 
topography of Rangoon are of generally 
interesting character. 

The town stands on the north bank of 
the Rangoon river, about twenty-eight 
miles above its debouche into the gulf of 
Martaban. Its extent along tlie river is 
about a mile, and its breadth six or seven 
hundred yards. It is enclosed with teak 
timbers and planks ten or twelve feet 
high, having two gateways on the north 
face, and one on each of the others: 
from each of the northern gateways pro¬ 
ceeds a good brick road, running over a 
gently rising ground, and gradually con¬ 
verging till they unite at tlie distance of 
two miles and a half, iu front of the Sho 
Dagon pagoda. The space between these 
roads being tolerably clear of jungle, was 
selected for the quartering of the troops. 


The ground sloped considerably .to the 
treat of this triangle, and the litres tested 
oma thick wood, which dosed in to the ■ 
north end north-east. On the eastern 
line, particularly on the approach to the 
pagoda,' Trbe ground rose abruptly to an 
elevation of t\yo hundred -deft from the 
surface of the river, and frofn the summit 
of the acclivity an extensive view pre¬ 
sented itself over a taact consisting of 
low rice fields, and intersected by the 
ramifications of the Rangoon and Syriam 
rivers. This tract being left uncultivated, 
became, in the rains, one extensive swamp. 
The town itself is divided into streets, 
running, for tlie most part, parallel, and 
the transverse lines crossing at right an¬ 
gles. The streets are narrow, but formed 
of pounded brick, with a rise iu the mid- 
•dle to throw off the water; und when the 
streets were put in repair, -the town itself 
was sufficiently healthy and commodious. 
The same cannot be said of the suburbs 
running east und west of the town, many 
of the houses of which are constructed 
on piles w itliiu high w ater mark; and at 
low uater the exhalations from tlie mud, 
fqpn the filth thrown upon the bank from 
the houses above, and from the putrescent 
fish which the Burmese use largely in 
preparing their favourite ilish baluchong, 
rendered the atmosphere, during tlie ebb¬ 
tide, singularly and disgustingly offensive. 
The water of the river is turlnd, but ex¬ 
cept m the hot months, when it becomes 
brack i.-Ii, in considered sufficiently whole¬ 
some. The troops, however, were Sup¬ 
plied from wells, the water of which Dr. 
W. considers to hayfebeen perfectly good, 
although some difference of opinion pre¬ 
vailed upon the subject. The climate 
offers much analogy to that of Bengal, 
liemg Similarly divisible into the add, hot, 
and ramy seasons. In Novemlier, the 
thermometer ranges from 60 to 86. March 
and April are the hotest months, und the 
range ,jpf the thermometer is then widest, 
being sometimes 72, at four or five in the 
morning, and 101, at two or three in the 
afternoon of the same day. These vari¬ 
ations, however, are not considered hurt¬ 
ful to the health, as tlie coolness of the 
night compensates, in some degree, for 
the heat of the day. The air is dry; tlie 
firet showers fall early in May; the regu¬ 
lar rains set in by the first week of June, 
and cease about the 10th oi 15th October. 
The fall of rain is much more considerable 
than any known in Hindustan, and in 
July and August, often continues for 
several days and nights together. _ In 
the intervals, the weather is oppressively 
elo-e and moist, and during the fall, as 
uncomfortably chilly, a cold wind accom¬ 
panying the rain, and bringing down tbe 
mercury ten or twelve degrees. In such 
a climate it was impossible for troops to 
he engaged in active military operations 
4 Q2 without 
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without^ suffering severely from disease. 
During the time from June to October, 
the average monthly admission of sick in 
the detachment under Dr. W.’s charge 
was equal to one-third of the whole nu¬ 
merical strength, and in some divisions, 
the proportion was still'more considerable. 
The deaths amongst the Europeans of 
the artillery were as on? in twelve, and 
amongst the natives, something dess than 
one in twenty. On the setting in of the 
cold season, the general sickness began to 
decline, and from January to July, was 
comparatively moderate. 

The especial object of Dr. Sully’s paper 
on hydrophobia, is to recommend the 
careful and continued ablution of the 
wounded part before excision with water 
poured from some height above the limb. 
Dr. S. attributes to tins practice, the suc¬ 
cessful treatment of a number of cases in 
the west of England by his father and 
himself, or altogether twenty-eight, of 
whom twenty-three escaped from nny 
serious consequences from the bites they 
had suffered.— {Ibid. ^ 

With reference to the last subject ad¬ 
verted to in the proceedings of the lucrifKnl 
society, we may observe, that a discovery 
has been recently made, winch, it con¬ 
firmed by experience, will be one of the 
most important ifi the history ot medical 
science. l)r. lhirry, an English physician 
settled at JL’nris, has advanced, that ab¬ 
sorption depends upon atmospheric pres.- 
sui£, and'thnt by lcmoving this picture, 
poisons applied to wounded parts will 
not be introduced inlo the system. Upon 
the bite of a snake,' or any rabid animal, 
therefore, a cupping-glass should he ap¬ 
plied over the late, which will at least 
suspend the operation of the visus until 
surgical aid can be obtained. But Dr. 
Bairy goes still further, and asserts that 
by the continued application ot the cup¬ 
ping-glass for some tune, the absorption 
of the poison will not only be suspended, 
but the disposition to take it up be so 
weukened, that it may be altogether pre¬ 
vented by merely washing the w'ouud. 
lie also maintains, that even after a part 
or the poison has been absorbed, and has 
h 'gun to produce its effects upon the-tfys- 
tcu>, the application of a cupping-glass will 
arrest its further inline ice. These doc¬ 
trines rest upon a number of experiments, 
in which ars’.nie, prussic arid, strychnia, 
the upas tiente, and the venom of the 
viper, have been made use of with impu¬ 
nity wherever the glass was applied, and 
fatully whenever its application was omit¬ 
ted. The results of Dr. Barry’s inquiries 
have been submitted to the academy of 
medicine, and are the subject of a'favour- 
able report by Messrs. Cuvier and Du- 
meril, to whom his communication hud 
been referred.—L hid. 

A meeting of the society was held on 


the 4th Nov., Mr. Wilson, vice-president, 
in the chair. 

Specimens of agates and other minerats 
from Guzerat, with observations, were 
presented to the museum by Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy, and specimens of the true West- 
Indian arrow-root, reared in this country, 
by W. Leycestcr, Esq., the president of 
the Agricultural’ and Horticultural So¬ 
ciety. Cases ,of the employment of the 
oxymuriate of mercury, by Mr. Cockerell, 
a successful ca«e of strangulated hernia, 
by Mr. Charters, and an essay on public 
^tealth in India, by Dr. llutikin, were 
submitted to the meeting, and reserved 
for inture consideration. 

Although the thikur of this country is 
a valuable substitute for tlie maranta arun- 
dinarra, or arrow-root of the West Indies, 
it does not preclude the introduction of 
the latter as a more nutritious vegetable. 
The specimens submitted on this occasion 
were reared l»V Mr. Leycester from tu¬ 
bers, procured by him at the Cape, from 
the Isle of Fiance, and were brought 
round on boaul ship, nfter being planted 
in boxes. They were removed thence 
into the open ground, and have been ex¬ 
posed to the hot winds and the rams : 
thiec tubers taken up, were found divisi- 
kl/te into fifty parts, each of which com¬ 
prised a tuber, and would therefore grow. 
The tubers now produced arc not so thick 
as those ot the West Indies, but they will 
probably become larger. 

Ot the minerals forwarded by Dr. Ken¬ 
nedy, he obseives, that the sites in which 
they me proeui ed, depend upo# the infor¬ 
mation obtained lrorn Cambay merchants, 
except the Ciunelian mines, which are 
described in tlie first volume of the 
Transactions of the literary Society of 
Bombay, from actual obsei vation. 

The agates ure procured horn the di¬ 
strict of Kojiurwunj, the chief town ot 
w Inch is about forty miles east ot Ahmcd- 
ubad. The jaspqjs ure obtained uhout 
eighty miles north of the same place, from 
the Eder mountains, the marble barriers 
that divide Marwar from Gugural. The 
moss-stone is found in veins, in the bed 
of the Limree river, in Kattiwor. The 
collection comprises another variety of 
mineral, which is considered by Dr. K. 
to he a marble of the coarsest grain ; it 
is brought from the mountain of Dey- 
kqnvara, nearly half-way between Ahmed- 
abad and Radanpur, and is termed by 
the natives, sengi lierefi, or letter-stone, 
from the sqpposed resemblance of its 
veins to oriental characters. It is ob- 
tamable in any quantity, and at the lowest 
pos-ible cost. The mountains to the 
north and north-cast of Guzerat abound 
with every variety of marble, and they 
"are of the most easy access, rendering 
the transport so cheap, that in the sur¬ 
rounding country, in earlier times, this 

material 
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material has been lavishly expended, and 
the mounds enclosing the Dtmgerpur lake, 
a piece of water of vast extent, are com¬ 
posed of solid blocks of white marble. 
The tombs and mosques of Ahmedaliad 
afford abundant specimens of marble of 
the most beautiful description. The great 
mart for die polished agates, etc. is Cam- 
bay, where die material and the labour 
are both so cheap, tlmt a seal stone ot the 
best sort may be purchased for one rupee, 
and the most beautiful set of iemale orna¬ 
ments that can he selected, docs not cost 
more than fifty—the price ot ordinary 
sets varies from eight rupees to twcntj£ 
five.—- [Ibid. 


NEW SOOTH WAT.ES AGRKT'LTt’BAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIKI V. 

A meeting of this society was held at 
the Sydney Hottl, 30th August: Sir John 
Jamison, the president, ifi fhe chair. 

Several premiums were announced for 
agricultural stock, to be awarded at the 
general meeting, on the jth October. 

The following resolutions were agreed 
to be proposed to the general meeting. 

Resolved, that this meeting, \iewuig 
with the utmost regret, the languor whits 
appears to lmvc pervaded the members 
this society, as exhibited by the paucity 
of their numbers attendant upon the pe¬ 
riodical meetings dining the last twelve 
months, do most earnestly call upon the 
whole body ot subscribers to bestii them¬ 
selves, and again to unite for piomotmg 
their gcqgral benefit. The attendance, 
the suggestions, the example^ practical 
men, can alone keep a society, of this 
iidtiue in existence , and this meeting lire 
convinced, tlmt tew agneultui.il societies 
can boast ot men more capable of a Hord¬ 
ing the so much desued aid, than does 
that of New South Wales. 

Resolved, that for the furtherance of 
the ends proposed by the foi inution ot this 
society, and lor direeling the \iews of itB 
members to the most legitimate objects tor 
their attention, it is desirable tlmt essays 
upon tile best inodes of conducting the 
farming operations .of this colony should 
be ^fepared and published at slated pu- 
riotrai for general information. 

At a quarterly general meeting, held 
at Paramatta, Oct. 5, the prizes were dis¬ 
tributed, and additional premiums were 
awarded; amongst which was one to 
Mrs. Walker, on the exhibition of colonial 
silk, which that lady bad'caused to be 
produced, and afterwards to be manufac¬ 
tured into a shawl in China. * 

The rccommeudations of the especial 
meeting, 30th August, were all adopted 
unanimously, except one of them relative 
to Mr. Fraser’s cotton; the adoplon of 
this recommendation was merely post¬ 


poned till the next meeting, in order to 
afford Mr. Fraser time to fuminli the 
meeting with a sample of the cotton, and 
with the report thereon of the Glasgow 
manufacturer. 

(It appears from a Sydney paper, that 
Mr. Fraser has shipped a small quantity 
of samples of colonial grown cotton to 
England; and the colonists express a 
confident, expectation that it will become 
a staple article of export.) 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The Wednesday meetings of this so¬ 
ciety during the last month have been 
numerously attended, and tlie lectures at 
three o'clock have excited much interest. 
At three of these meetings, the secretary 
delivered discourses on the affinities that, 
connect the different groupes of ornitho¬ 
logy, illustrating the subject by specimens 
of the most attractive groupes in the so¬ 
ciety’s collection. Several ladies of rank 
were present at these exhibitions. A lec¬ 
ture'has also been gwen by Mr. Brookes, 
the eelebruteir anatomist, oil the com- 
pafutive anatomy of the ostrich. A ling 
opportunity was afforded tor illustrating 
this subject, by a donation, trom his 
Miiiesty of a female ostrich, wlurh lately 
died in the nrfenagi’rie v$ Wimlsor. Pre¬ 
parations were made of the more in¬ 
teresting. putts of this bird, which, with 
specimens of vai ious parts ot the emeu, 
cassowary, rhea, &e. selected from Mr. 
Brookes’s museum, served to illustrate 
this very ciudito and scientific lecture. 
A numerous audicpoe of the principal 
men of acicricc in town was collected on 
this occasion. 


MINr-.UAI.OoY OF CEYLON. 

The following facts relating to the 
mineral productions of the Tungalle dis- 
tuct were laid before the Literaly Society 
of Col umbo o.i the 17th October, by 
Sir Iiuidinge Giffurd, tin* chief justice of 
Ceylon. 

Mr. Gisborne, the collector of Tnngalle 
lias been for some tunc past engaged in 
opening a canal, by which a supply of 
fresh water maybe conveyed to the port 
of Tangalle from the lake of Kireme; 
and a large and valuable tract of country, 
now totally waste, rendered capable of 
irrigation, and consequent cultivation. 
The supply of Tangalle alone is an object 
of great importance to the district, as 
nothing else is wanting to render that 
secure, though small havbour, perfectly 
commodious to shipping. 

In digging through a hill covered with 
old and thick jungle, the Workmen, at a 
depth of fifteen feet, struck upon a large 
hollow substance, having the appearance 
of pottery; one of the tools broke a bole 

into 
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into it, but the mam was afterwards care¬ 
fully separated by Mr. Gisborne’s direc¬ 
tion from the surrounding clay rock. This 
day rock is thatcglled caboo'k m the ver¬ 
nacular language of Ceylon, and is the 
hterite * of Ainslic.— (Mat. Med. Hin- 
doet. ) The mass, on being examined, ap¬ 
peared' on the outside to tie rough, and 
partaking of the appearance of the Bur- 
rounding rock; the inside wu highly 
glazed, and of a deep black emour; m 
length it ivus twenty-two inches, and in 
breadth fifteen; the shape was more 
nearly oval than any other, but by no 
means regular, ft appeared to have been 
perfectly dose before it was struck, and 
the hollow contained only air. The shell 
or crust, of which a piece is submitted to 
the society, appears to consist of two or 
even three distinct layers of striate or 
fibrous crystallization; the thickness is 
pretty equal throughout, about half an 
inch ; its specific gravity is about 3.800. 
Since the fust discovery, many other 
smaller hollow lumps of u globular or re- 
niform shape have been found, valuing 
from eight to four inches in diameter, hut 
all agreeing in other pui Oculars with t}ie 
first. On u rough analysis of a specimen, 
tins substanec whs found to be composed 
of a lurge portion of iron—aiesult since 
verified liy Mr. Gisborne having smelted 
from about sixteen pounds of it, a bar of 
iron ot about one pound weight, a part 
of which is also, with one of the (sills, laid 
before this meeting. Upon flic whole, 
this substanec seems to appiouch most 
nearly to the description given by l’io- 
fessor Jamieson (Jntio. p. 253) and Mr. 
Phillips (Mineral, p. 173) ot flip “lem- 
foun or kidney-shaped brown day non 
ore, found imbedded in iron day, pie- 
senting irregular kills of remlonflr lenti¬ 
cular or elliptical forms, whidi aie some¬ 
times hollow; these fonns (they add) 
are composed of lamellar eoneietunis ;” 
and the professor adds, that it is “ one 
of the best kinds of iron-stone, and yields 
cxceUcut iron.” Substances ot tliis kind 
w-ere known to the ancients under the 
names of ivtttes and geodes, and woe 
supposed to possess very extraordinary 
virtues. 

In another part of the line of the cdoal, 
it became necessary to blow up a large 
rock, of winch Mr. Gisborne has trans¬ 
mitted a specimen; this fragment pre¬ 
sents a glittering appearance, and as far 
, as it lisa been examined, contains a Ru-ge 

• Thta Is a term given by Dr.T Buchanan to a 
substance (distinct nront the mineral so named toy 
Mr. Kirwair) found fn Southern India, which n 
aii indurated tiny found in latga masses, from 
whence the uativ « obtain their iron, but which Is 
very commonly used ss bricks for building, whence 
•its name. It b soft when m the mass, and be¬ 
comes hard by exposure to the air. See a full 
account of the mineral, and process of smelting 
the ore, la Buchanan's Journey, ml. il. c. xil! 


quantity of carbonate of iron intermixed 
with quartz, and very compactly asso¬ 
ciated ; die specific gravity is about 3.454-; 
a piece of this is also laid before the 
society. 

M r. Gisborne lias also transmitted some 
bottles of a mineral water found in the 
course of digguig the canal; it is impreg¬ 
nated w-itli sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
that which is found in Ilarrowgate water, 
four ounces of it, subjected by Dr. Collier 
to galvanic action, deposited a sediment 
weighing one grain and a half of pure 
sulphur, about forty-eight grains to a gal¬ 
lon.-— [Ceylon Gaz. 


THE FLATTENING OF THE EARTH. 

At the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a 
memoir was lately read by Capt. Duper- 
rcy, on the experiments made with the 
invariable pendulum during the voyage of 
the Coqwtte round the world. He states 
that various experiments confirmed the 
’ fact of the fiat reniug of the terrestrial 
globe, conjectured by several travellers, 
who hail remarked that the number of 
oscillations which the pendulum made at 
certain places differed from what had 
been observed in’tlie extent of the same 
^psrallel. The principal anomalies observed 
Y>y Capt. Duperrey were at the Isle of 
France, Mons, Guam, and the Island of 
Ascciimoii. At the Isle ot France the 
invariable pendulum (as hud been re¬ 
marked by TVI. Froycinet) made in one 
day, uporrton average, thirteen or fourteen 
oscillations more than it ought^guppusing 
the depre-aupn to he 1.305, urrording to 
the lun^WPory. At Ascension the ac¬ 
celeration, us noticed liy Capt. Sabine, 
w.is five or six oscillations, even supposing 
the depression tp be 1,888. At other 
stutions the difference was almost nothing; 
and in some the motion of the pendulum 
was retarded. Such differences, Capt. 
Dufeney remarks, between the results 
ot experiment and those given by theory, 
cannot be attributed to errors of observa¬ 
tion. He is disposed to refer the cause 
of the phenomena, with Capt. Sabine, to 
the want of homogeneousness in the earth 
considered as a moss, or to the incrt^urLo¬ 
tions of density in the superficial mia. 
What tends to confirm this hypothesis, 
he says, is that all observations shew that 
an acceleration of the pendulum generally 
takes place on volcanic ground, and a 
retardation on such as is sandy and argil¬ 
laceous. ^ 

A very important question to ascertain 
is whether the flattening is exactly the 
Sami' in both hemispheres. From the ob¬ 
servations of Capts. Duperrey and Frey- 
cine t, it appears that in the southern 
hemisphere it is 1.891, and in the north¬ 
ern, 1.288; that is to say, it is sensibly 
the same, or 1.290, in each. 


THE 
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THE PALI LAWHTAGK. 

In the Cahrutta Govtrfmmt Gazette 
appears thefollowing notice of a work on 
the Pali, or sacred language of the Bud¬ 
dhists, which has been lately published at 
Ceylon 

Hie original materials of this work, 
which comprise. 1 * a grammar and vocabu¬ 
lary of the language, and a list of roots, 
were, in great part, the labour of the lute 
Mr. Tolfrey, of Ceylon.' upon his death, 
they eame into the possession *^f the Htjv. 
Mr. Clough, by whom they have been 
completed and published. * ( * *' 

The author ot the Pali Grammar has 
not entered l ery tully into the lnstony of 
the luuguage, and thut remains tube eli¬ 
cited from the study of^its literature •, but 
lie has prefixed a frw observations that 
throw some light upon its actuul condi¬ 
tion. The term Pah, as the designation 
of the lttnguuge, he detiv^$4from Pda, a 
row or range, and is expressive of the re¬ 
gularity of its construction. “Mr. doughy 
however, ngiees with all who have written 
on the subject, that it is most generally 
termed Magadhi, horn Mngadli, or "South 
Behnr, which i* uniformly jpserted to lie 
its native country. ■, " ^ 

The grammar ot Mr. Clough is printe^ 
in the Cingalese character, w Inch it ihty 
be conceded is constructed upon the Dc- 
vauflgan. The only cliaractcr in which 
Pah is exclusively written, is the squaie 
chnractei common in tlte lacquered and 
gilded books of the Bumuui^ This al¬ 
phabet would nppeur to hare originated 
among^vthe countries to eastward, 
os it is not known 'in Cc although 
tlie language and religion ottM Budufms 
jmssed, there is little doubt, from India 
through Ceylon to the eastward. We be¬ 
lieve the square Pali iSlittlc used in Siam, 
and seems to be nlmostrcoiifined to Ava. 

The author of tlifc grammar confirms 
tlie general impression, ^iat whatever 
may be the variety oLcharacter in which 
it is written, the Pall is ever}' where the 
same, and that the books m this language 
are equally intelligible to Ava and Ceylon. 
He also establishes its identity wjjji San¬ 
scrit, and considers it a* a derivative from 
th# language, every essential iieft-df it, 
he observes, being found {^Sanscrit. The ( 
vocabularies of its nouns and of its verbal 
roots are nearly tbe same. The grammar 
also is formed pn the same^piodel, but is 
much more simple,* and* bears the most 
undoubted marks of being mufti mote 
modem. The conclusion which he d&ws 
is, therefore, that it is not a primitive, 
but a derived language, and one of the 
most ancient and perfect scions of the 
Sanscrit stem. We have no doubt of the 
accuracy of this conclusion, but it is, by 
no means dear whether the offspring was 
a natural or artificial product, whether 
the Pali, Magadhi, or Prakrit (for they 


are alt thesatne) was the gradual softening 
and simplification of tlie spoken dialects 
from a more elaborate form of speech, 
like Italian from Latin t dr whether it was 
the ingenious adaptation of some verna¬ 
cular peculiarities to the modification of 
Sanscrit; in order to form a new charac¬ 
teristic language. The Magadhi is not 
merely a religious language, but is familiar 
to Bra)|peniral writers os the dialect of 
women and servants in their dramas, 
w hirh look# as If it lmtl been a spoken 
tongue, when the custom was first intro¬ 
duced . at the .same time, the rules are 
so completely devised for the alteration, 
that it is easily mode at any time, and 
writers of very modern date write Prakrit 

* i fluently as Sanscrit, whichqjp in favour 
f its artificial construction. The ques¬ 
tion is of some importance in the history 
of both languages ; as, if Puli wus a ver¬ 
nacular tongue, originating from Sanscrit 
by the slow progress pf insensible change, 
and serving to puve the way for other 
forms of speech, by which it has been 
finely supphmted a much more consider¬ 
able period must have intervened since it 
and its prototype were current in India, 
than if it lmd been evolved l»y ingenious 
writers from its parent source. There is 
nothing in its construction unfavourable 
to its familiar use; and Mr. Clough men¬ 
tions, that amongst the Buuddlut priests 
it is a common medium of intercourse. 
The facilities afforded to the study by 
the publication of this grammar, and tlie 
favourable oppoitunities to be found, both 
to the eastward and in Ceylon, will, we 
■iggpist, soon render us acquainted with the 
peculiarities of the language, and the 

value of its literature. 

___ *. 

?TBKN*.T1I Or INDIAN TIMS HR. 

Ill the Hr it ink Indian Military Reponi- 
tnry of Calcutta, there is a tabular view 
of the relative, strength of the different 
Tiidkn woods, given from experiments 
made at the Cossiporc gun-carriage manu- 
foctorv. , 

THB strength of the different woods is 
nearly us their specific gravities. That 
which bore the greatest road was the Ben- 
gal soon dry, seasoned. The specimens 
# W this wfiod cut of a length (72 inches) 
so as to allow a space of 60 inches be¬ 
tween tbe supports, bore a weight of 
1,3841} lt& before breaking. Hie deflexion 
iothe centre before yielding was 4>A inches. 
Hie text is the setwoned sauf, which 
, ranged from«L319 to 1,226. The propor- 
■ flonr being the same, with an inflexion of 
from to 2^ of an inch. Of Ibe Ma¬ 
soned teaks, the Burmese seems to he 
the highest, the weigh i; carried by it being 
in similar circumstances 1,0404, wire a 
deflexion at breaking of 8$. The Bom¬ 
bay teak is stated as varying from 889 to 
820, with a deflexion of from 3} to 3 

inches. 
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inches - one kind of it is indeed given as 
low as 591, with $£ deflexion. Seasoned 
Norway pine, tried in like manner, broke 
under a load of 578, suffering at the same 
time a deflexion of 21 incites. American 
ash gave 483, with 9 deflexion of 4}. The 
expCTitnents appear to have been made 
with a good deal of oetre, three.specimens 
of each wood "hdihg subjected to "trial. 
The seasoned woods $eem to hem given 
a higher result .than those-wliselj were 
green. Tins appears to be rather afrvarf 
anre.with some of BuffotFs results, m the 
extensive set of experiments performed 
.by him' on oak wood, for the Freiflflyjo- 
-vernment. He tognd green ouk to be 
strongest, and that it invariably lost some 
of its stre|gth by drying. ^ ^ 

, siNiiCi.An eiiopi utv or IhfriFbTW 

AND ANTIMONY. 

At a meeting of the Societv Philoma- 
tiqueot Palis, March 31, M. Heequercl 
stated the result of some experiments 
with an instiumedt invented by M.„Le- 
“ bitiiiif, for improving tiiOfiiuigartlo nqMjjle. 
Thiif instrument eotiM<ts of tnomi'igrlptic 
needles placed at two extientities of u 
straw suspended fimn the middle hy an 
untwisted silk thread, the two poles of 
tlte needles being placed so as to rendei 
the action of the earth nearly ml. The 
smallest quantity of magnetism is by 
means of tins instrument icndeied sen¬ 
sible. The use 01 it lias disiovered 11 
very singular property in bismuth uid 
antimony; when tliese two metals ap- 
protieh the jioles of the needle of M. 
Lelmillif, they e^cit upon it a very 
markable repulsion^as well upon #e polr 
as qjion the oilier. ‘‘It was not,” says 
M. Beequcrel,* " till tutor un attentive 
observation, thut I could picvuii upon 
myself to credit stith a strange phenome¬ 
non.” This double repulsive property 
has never vet been perceived 111 any other 
metal.—-L/.e Globe. # # s» i 

& M 

VISIT OF SCAN!Alins %0 OTAHE1SE W 

• in 1774. * f 1 ** 

At the last visit ]lki(l by Capt. Cook to 
Otaheitc, or Tflluti, Is it-is now more 
properly written, lie round that two ves¬ 
sels had been at the island 111 1774, 
the natives, he said, told bnnVuune from* 
■Reeww,-that tiiey left four persons behind 
them, one of whom was niimedAfa<«*»i«; 
that tiiey afterwards rvturiicirond took 
away the people tiiey had left: tlpt me 
commodore of the two shipiyiv’hosc num#^ 
the natives palled Onxdk, mod and war^ 
buriedat rite island, &c. The few pawST 
ticulan our celebrated navigator could 
glam from the natives, and tjie discovery 
of a wooden cross, on which was cut 
“ Christus vincit," and ‘‘ 'Carolus imperat, 
1774,” led him to conclude that the visi- 
? tors were Spaniards, aitd tliat the vessels 


came from Lima ip South America. He, 
however, exmapfses some curiosity about 
the duct, and respecting the design of the 
Spaniards who remained behind. 

The Editor of the (Jalcutta<Govemnumt 
Gazette of October 26 gi ves all account 
of u manuscript jourjial recently inspected 
hy him, of a Spaniard of Lima, named 
Maximo Kodiiguqg, which contains the 
particulars of tips identical voyage. It 
appeals that the writer of the journal, the 
Muteemawf the Tahitiqjih, wgs an officer 
yllio, having picked up Suing (icrjuaintaiiee 
with alio kuigi^g^D Tahiti,'hceomfiamed, 
as intifrpi oter, iTlBtssion frtSfii Cufiao, to 
th«$ anu other uJandh 111 tliq Soilth Sea, 
r tlit object ot winch wd^ to convert the 
nutiyes to Christianity, hy tlic aid of sQme 
nalivps of tie .Sq£a§;y Islands, who liad 
been converted at Lima, Tw*o friars 
founed part of the mission, which sailed 
Tmm Cullaoroij the,20 Stjptr 171 L, in the 
fiigate At/uius and th<?“ sc hooner Jupiter, 
^imd ari ived it Tahiti thq 1 S November. 

Wi^ k lie coiicujfoftiftvpf the t'lucfri named 
lhjiutuu ami Otu (the WuhcidHpqa and 
Otou* of Cooky* the Spuipards lniilt a 
house at Ojatutiru (OlTeitepi ha), and the 
rHMRjdiscovfi cil .by Cook was elevated 
beiore it. The commander ot the frigate, 
who died, was named * Don D.omingo 
Honed 1 u, .not very like Onede. * The 
vessels sailed horn the' island January 
28, leaving the two mnfsionui ie$, Padres 
(Jeronimo aml^Nainsso, mid Maximo 
Uodngiic/Jwrth nn attendant. The mis¬ 
sionaries miule little effort to Convert the 
natives to Christianity, anil hnrhjgill less 
siroeess. Imdi iguegigccuspb therrf of want 
orliumaijty^and kindness. „ They. seem, 
indeed, very soon tb have grown heartily 
sick of their situation, niul to have become 
morose and iil-tegppcrcd.' Tin* journal 
ot Maximo ahevt$ that he incurred their 
frequent dtsplcusuin^ id* consequence of 
w liieli, prohaM^, he seems to have been 
ot little use as an interpreter, spending 
his tune mostly $th £he natives, and 
wandering about from ofrft past of the 
island to another^ vf'as, he says, but 
tw ent^years oflrogc, and Jiis youth and 
vivacity, and his knowledge of. their lan- 
gua^pihade him, as CwdPobsefves, 4x- 
cceding$ pojmlar. He does not seem 
to have been inhan of any science; and, 
although an intelligent, not .a‘very pro- 
found obsqper. , 

On the reflinrof (he vessels, to ascer¬ 
tain thb cdudjtion and progress of the 
trillion, the fathers wished to withdraw, 
.and accordingly left the island and re¬ 
turned to Callao, February 18, 1776. 

The jfturnal of Rodriguez, from whence 
this account is taken, has* never been 
printed, hut remained in the possession of 
liis family, and a copy was procured by 
Capt. Dillon, who has been already men¬ 
tioned, from bis widow at Valparaiso. 
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Calcutta. 

GOVEBNMENT GENERAL, 
ORDERS. 

OVr-UKCKOHINO ri'NT>. 

Fort William, Sty*. 29, 1826. -The 
Eight lion, the Vice-President m council 
is pleased to direct, that |fae following ex¬ 
tract of a general letter Anm die lion, the 
Court of Directors in the Military Depart-, 
tnent, under date the 19th* April 1826, he * 
published in General Orders. , t 
^ Par. 1(X ** We con our with yon in. opi¬ 
nion that a participation In die Off-Recks 
oning Fund should not be continued to 
officers in command of irregular corps. 
The exceptions proposed toy you to this 
rule we think reasonable aftu judicious. 

11. *• We therefore 1 jfditdrt, that regi¬ 

mental lieutenant-colonels who shall be 
compelled by 01-health tq become inva¬ 
lided, and dull be appointed to the com¬ 
mand of invalid or piuviuciid battalions, 
be allowed to receive the full surplus off¬ 
reckonings of their respective corps, anal 
that regimental majors compelled to bet 
come invalided under similar circum¬ 
stances, shall, if appointed to the com¬ 
mand of invalid or provincial battalions, 
be allowed Ut receive a shale of surplus 
oil-reckonings pipportioned to *the esta¬ 
blished strength of tiieir respective corps 
not exceeding- in any case 4j080 rupees 
per annum.' 7®* * 

12. 14 'Die clothing agents who shall be 
appointed to thoebarge of such office, aub- 

uently to the receipt of the present 
er, shall, in lieu of “all other cmolu- 
menta, receive” from the Off-Reckoning 
Fund a share " equal to that received by 
officers succeeding to the eurthnand of re¬ 
giments afteg 1st May 1826, but such 
officers as stand appointed to tlie situation 
of clothing agent hre to,,continue in receipt 
of a full share so long as. they liold tiieir 
•ppoiutments. 

IS. 44 With these exceptions, net officer 
who shall be appointed to the cominpm of 
an irregular corps subsequently to the re¬ 
ceipt of this despatch, shall be allowed Ip 
share in the surplus off-reckonings.” 

Invalid lieutenant-colonels 'entitled to 
cdT-neckompgs, shall receipt, agreeably to* 
the foregoing resolutlpna of the Hon. the 1 
Court of Directors, the full surplus off¬ 
reckonings of their respective corps from 
the 1st proximo. » 

nxDucnoKs ttr m xsrnutr. 

Fort Witiiam, Not. 4, 1826. —— The 
Bight Hon. the Vice-President in council 
is pleased to direct, that on the return to 
Fort William of the artillevy now era- 

Jtiatic Jottm. Vol.XX.II I. No. 137. 


ployed at Pcnaqg imd its dependencies, 
the 6th or Golundax battalion Of artillery 
shall be reduced to sixteen companies. 

* Nov. 4.—^The three separate companies 
of gun-laujhars, farmed by the Commander- 
in-cilfef wider, authority bf“ G. O tf tlie 
17th June' 1824, to meet urgent, though 
temporary, demamla of the service, con¬ 
sequent to the then deficiency in'the nu¬ 
merical dtnmgUi of the European artillery, 
being no lunger required, the Right lion, 
^the Vice-Brcsident in council is pleased to 
''order thgfctfloy tie immediately reduced, 
add iuern^b rated «itli the gun-%scar de¬ 
tails attached to troops and companies. 

9 ’ 

omens a v wi notvs. 

Fort William, Non. 17, 1826.— Yi* 
Vice‘President in Council is pleased to 
notify, under mstnictioift from the Hon. 
the Cpurrof* Directors, in « general let** 
ter, dated >24 th May 1826, that in future 
no widows «i>f military or medical officers 
of their army, left destitute by tlie death 
of their husbands, will lie allowed passage 
money to England; the Orphan Fund en¬ 
titling children of officers who may die in 
distressed circumstances to an allowance as 
passage-money to England, and subscrip¬ 
tion to the Military Fund, affording suffi¬ 
cient means for the return of widows. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

^ Judicial Drpa rtou mt. 

Sow. n. Atr. J. Shaw, register of Plnagepore 
and joint magistrate stationed atMsidah. 

Mr. A. lies land, assistant to magistrate and to 
collector of Uecrlihoom. 

Mr. H. Armstrong, ditto ditto of Sawn. 

Mr. G. F. Thompson, dl^to ditto of Bareilly. 

Territorial Vepartmentf 

' Son.0. Mr. IT.Tfweteoham, to be collector of 
Shahjehanpoor. _ 

Mr. f. Dunsnrure, ditto of Suheswan. 

Mr; J.8T. Readc, ditto of Seharunpnor, 

Mr. H. Fraser, to "be principal assistant in north¬ 
ern division of Dclhee territory. 

Mr. 11. S. Boultlersnn.vto be secretary, to Board 
of Jteveuue in Western rovtoctS 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT¬ 
MENTS. 

Ttno.X Re*. H. S. Fisher, Joint district chap, 
lain at Meerut. 

i Rev. W. Fraser, district chaplain at Bareilly 
*7 Rev. J. Inring* ditto at Futtchgurb. * 

Rev. H. Ptrlsh, ditto at Agra. 

Rev. T. Proctor, chaplain to fulMlsi| > OR 
William. . /W 

Rev. J. J. Tucker, chaplain at station of Patna. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Ttvi WIffiom, Oct. 90, MBR-Om Ms admtttrt. 
Mr. C. E. Mflls to artillery, and proa. toSM-lleu*. 
4 E 
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—Mom™. W. Matter, G. n. Iliittil, T. F. H. Bmt- 
soo, Jas. Gordon, J. D. Maui,i,'liten, and (*. 
Scott to cavalryi and prom. to uinsets.—Messrs. 
C. Steele, G. Durant, *1. \mvrliy, t. C Fagan, 

H. ft. Grimea, G. M. Hill, J. c s-ott, vv. fnx, J. 
ft. Alston, T, W. Morgan, T. Wddulph. V\. II. 
Looter, C. D. Dailey. T. T. W holer, J. II. VV. 
Mayow, AR. J. Matlcav. J*. Goulon, N. (5. Mel-i, 
W. C. Hulling, Hon. J. O. Murray, J II. II. ’n- 
drewa, and C. Ilulloway, to infantry, ei.d prom, 
to ensigns. 

Arrist.nirpr. admitted. Messrs. \V. Dollard, \. 
C Gordon, T. Davidson, .1. V Lwte. II. Rue, 
W. Warlnw, Jjx. Goss, Jas. Cornu 1 , and 0. 'I. 
Woodhouse. 


Lieut T. rrlnK'«ji. i orpn of cng.oeers, to be 
superintendent of annals, with a salary of 1,000 
rupees per nu n.rin, rxtluslvo of his tmlitaiy pay. 

JW 2 —Lieut. It. 11. Urttrldg", i.uh \. 1 . ( to 
have rank of (apt S>v birtet. 


ilmil-Qiuu terr, Ort. 9>i, IIUII —Kna. J. C. Cooper 
removed front Ski to 40th N.I _ 

Oit. Ens Nugent, of 'tilth V I . and Elis. 

I.aurance, of with do., pt mulled to extli. cor[>H. 

(kt. 28 — l.leut. Welshv, (Bh extra regt.,etp 
offli latc.u. aid tle-t.imp to Maj (Jen. Diek ’ 
Assist. surg. (’. Finch, app. to Kith N.I. In 
A asam. 

Ocf. 30.— rwov .•> amt Ibnnoriib. Lieut. Col. 
Com. A. Rli hunts (now prom.) punted to .Mat N.I ; 

J.leul. Col. Blst kney re noted fi.nn (Kith to .llh 
do.; Lieut. Col. F. A. W exton, removed frtton r th 
to .1,1th do., Lieut. Col. Jas. Tod (new prom.) 
fainted to film do.: Lieut. I ol. John Sindh (new 
prom ) pouted to I'Jth do.; l.leut. <ftl Iluthwa'lc 
r*m«»ved Irom I'lth to .14th do. ; Lieut. 1 ol ( mil. 
Mr Tima. Itaiesay icmoved trorn 20lh to Hit h do ; 
l.leut. ( ol. Com. T. P Broughton rcinoud loim 
ifilh to Jflth do ■* 

Ort. .11.—Odli .Ah Lt suvg. llarhcr to hnvc charge 
ol Station Hospital at 11 trr.u l.p.ne. 


F«i l WiUIiihi, ,Vi,e. 4—3d L C. Cornet TJ. A. 
Ilrm-nlow to be llcut from 14tii Oit., v. Dlbdln 
due, 

4‘Wi N.L Kim. Ja*. IVert to lie Iteut., from 14th 
Oct, \. VV lllie dei. 

Mi Ei tin \ J. Hr ( apt and I lent. N s my art 
lo he cajir. of a tump . and Kns. T. (J. Duudas’fo 
be llcut., fiom Ifilh Hit., v. Bradley tlerf 

(inlet* mtmittnl. Messrs. (, C. Crispin and VV. 
B. W emjssto i:iv., and pinm. to tornris—Messrs. 
B. St. J. I mas, VV. Hlirkwood, T. M. Bremer, 
Win. Lindsay, and W. II. Mateie, to infantry,wnd 
prom, to ensigns.—Mr. II, P. Hell as nu assist.surg. 

lnjaiitru. Llcut. CoL^S. Nation lo be Uetit. eol. 
com., v. Ilultyine dec. 

Mai. J. Ward to be Kent, col., v. Nation prom., 
and Ms). E. W yatl to bajicut. col., v. J. C. Grant 
dec. ^ 

lfifA N.f. Capt. W. Bertram to bo major; Lieut. 
L. N. Hull to be capt. of a comp., and Em. G. F. 
Tytl« to be llcut, v. Wyatt prom. * 

Slat N.I. Cant. E. R. Broughton to be maj.; 
Brev. Capt. and Lieut. N. Campbell to lie capt. of 
a company; and Ens. Js Nunn to be lleut., v. 
Ward prom. Jo. 

39fA N.I. Lieut. H. Monkc to lie capt. oPa 
company i and Kns. E A. Monro to be lieut., 
from ,10th Oct. 1IU.1, In sue. to Orr dec. 

4Wh N.I. Ens. II. II. Hill to be lieut. from 27th 
March 1820, v. Symcs dec. 

N.B. —By the death of Major Gen. Haldane, 
.Lieut? Colonels Com. J. M. Jolitison and C. 1LU- 
f dock become entitled to benefits of OIT Reckoning, 

„ 

Ciulet R S. Tirkell admitted to infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Nnp.lt). Aitillrry. Cd-Lieut. J. Fordvco to be 
Ist-lleut., from 2(Kh Sept. 1820. v. Wakefield dec. 

Kth N.I. Ena. .1. Sutherland ts|t)e llcut., from 
13th Ort. 1H20, v. Nelson dec. 

»S Krtru N.I. Ens. P *T. Caddy to be Ueut., 
Hum 4th June llUii, v. Home dec. 

*• Assist, sure. II. Roe. to perform medical duties 
•f civil station of Mvmensmg. 


CepL J. Davies, M Extra N.I., to be fort adj. 
of Fort VV Ililuin, v. Broughton prom. 

Cadet Win. Lyfttard admitted to inf., and prom. 

to ensign. 

Capt. R. Tirkell, of engineer!, to perform duties 
of su)irr..itt'tiding engmetr in Department of Pub- 
lu Works, South Wes,t l’rovluces, v. Patou pro- 
leud.ng to Europe, 


Hriiil-tjimrt- r*, Nor. 4 .— l.leut. F. S. Hawkins, 
Mlth N.I.. to be .i meinliei of Arsenal Committee 
in l'ort VV lltUin, v. Cr-igic app. to a staff situa¬ 
tion. 

Urmnnah if Meat. Coir. Swettenham from 8th 
to nth L.l'8 llawtrey from 3th lo Kth do. Dltk- 
son I rum 7th to loth do. Thomson from 10th to 
7th do W . II. W ond from .Kith to Ullrh N.I. J. 

I, Stuart, from Ulth to 87th do. Gurnham from 
87th to .Kith do. 

J Vou. Vi — Srr.rt. airpr. nppoinlrd to tin itlltff. V. 
^l.irletitl with 2d, anti VV. bollard with fith tat. 
artil. at Dum Duin ; A. C. Gordon with II.M/> 
4/tlvregl. ot 

NiiiaJ —LieuL Fiuthfull, 43d N I., directed to 
return to pioneer torps, 

Lieut. Arabln, 7(h N.I., app. to pltaicors, and 
ortli rtd lo join 7tli or Hill Comiany. 

Ni,c. <1 —Lieut. A. Grant, of 1st Furop. Hcgt., 
and l.icut. F.G. Nicclay, of .Kith N.T., pcriruttul 
to cxcli. torps. 

Curnot* portrit to Keffth Jas. Gordon to !U1 L.l' , 
proceeding to Kcltali; G. C. Crispin, 2.1 do., pro 
tending toMuUi.i; VV.B. VVeniyss, bill do., at 
< awnpore. 

E nsipnr ported to Iteptr. John Anderson to 44lh 
N.L, at Dnctn. T. Wallace, .id do, Lmki-ow 

II. IVMaitUnd, 4th Extra do., Vlliflinlrad. ft. F. 
VVhitelotke, 13th N.L, Assam. G W. Willi .ms, 
■With do., Dmaporc. II. K. T. Riihardson. C2d 
«o , Beiwrrs T. Biddulph, 43tli do., HaKool. 
It Evans, 21st do , Bhurtporc. J. K Spente, 
28th do., II lrrstkjHire. R. S. Tirkell, 4th Extra 
do., Allsh.ih.id. T. T. Wheler, .'fith N I., Nes- 
sccr.thad. J. Front h, 67th flu., Ptrt.iiibguth 
(Guile). VV. II. Massie, 3nth do., proaetilng to 
Giiarawarrah. Jas. U. B. Andrews, loth do., 
Bhurtpme. lit n. J. G. Murray, 44lh do , Dr.it b 
G. Itollmvay, (i'lth do., namuKporc. W. C. Ilol 
lings, Kid do., li,nelly. R. St, J. Lucas, <lth do., 
Serrora. T. W. Morgan, 14th do., Lutknon. 

C li iirte tipopuitril to do ditto. VV. Master w l lh 
1st L.C., iiuItftn[lore (Benares). G. R. Budtl, nth 
do., Cn'vniiore. T. F. 11. Ucatson, 1st do., sul- 
tanpore (iltMari-s). J. D. Macn.igliten, t'th do., 
Cawnporc. G. Scott, 1st do., Sultanpore (Be¬ 
nares). 

F.iirtpur appointed to So duty/. C, Steele with 
4<>th N.L, Dlnaporc. G. Dpraitt, 4bLli do., Dnu- 
nore. H. Aiiperiry,(28thdo , flamckjmre. I. C. 
Fag.m, 7th do., Berhampore. H, S. Grimes, 32d 
do.. Kcltah. G. M. Ilill, 2d Extra do., Futte- 

f hur. J.C. Stott, 2»th N.I., Barrackpore. W. 
'ox, doth do., Meerut. J. S. A A ton. 40th da, 
Dinapore. W. H. Lomer, 67th do., proceeding to 
Dmapoiu. C. D. Bailey, 26th do., Barrarkpore. 
J. II VV. Mayow, 14tn do., Burrow. .Eli. J. 
Mnrkay, 42d da, Cawnpore. VV. Blackwood, 
Sotli do., Allahabad. 

Noe. U- “ Assist surg. And. Walker to have 
mctfffeh^rgo of 1st troop 1st horse brig, of artil. 


Fort WOUarn, Nov. 10.—Lieut. F. Abbot, corps 
of engineers, to assist Lieut. Warlow In executive 
duties of 7th or Cawnpore dlv. of denartm. of 
Public Works. 

Nw’vIj.— 1UA N.L Ens. A. Mackeniie t* be 
v 1ieut. ffmn 3tb Nov., v. Fleming dec. 

C'apt. J. J. Hamilton, 23d N.I., to be an assist, 
adj. geu , from fith Nov., v. Aplln proceeded to 
Eti ope. * 

Assbl sure. R. Laughton to perform medical 
■ duties or civ il station of Futtehpore. 

l.leut. S. Midlock, corps of engineers, to be sur¬ 
veyor to Sundeibund commissioner, in room of 
Lieut. T. Prmsep. 

Capt. V. Jeremie, htv. estab., to be an aulst. to 
opium agent In Behar, with a salary qf loo rupees 
per mensem, lu addition to bis military pay and 
allowance*. 


Lieut. 
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* Lieut, ff. Brown, lit Extra N.I., to be revenue 
«un eyor at beharunpore. 

Lieut. A. Hodges, 2Mh N.I., A be an artist re¬ 
venue surveyor at Seharunpore. > 1 

Lieut. G. J. Fraser, lit I..C., to be an assist. re¬ 
venue surveyor at beharunporc. 

thwl-tfuartm, .Vie. 11—Brigadier Sleigh to In- 
*pett whole of cavalry regie, an thisestan during 
present season. 

Nov. 13.— vtrgs. oji/vi bititti to do duty. I. 
Davidson, with H.M.e 47th rent.; Furjiell, wllh 
44th V 1. s Grahamc, at General Hospital, C. T. 
Wuodhousc, with H.M.’t 47 th regt. 


furloughs. 

T« V.ura )*— Ott. ,10. Limit. Col W. C. Bailde- 
ley loth N.I., on private aflHlrs.—-Not. 4. Lieut. 
Col. Com. F. B>re>, Sltth N I., for health— 10 . 
Lieut. H. Hunter, .With N.I., for health.—Assist, 
surg. W, Gloss, for health —2d-Lieut. G. T. Gra¬ 
ham, iagt. of artill., for one year, on private 
attain— 17 . Capt. J. E. Watson, SM.li N.I., for 
health 

To Ci >J'm — Vov. 2 . Ens. f). F. Evans, 16th 
N 1 , tor h.\ months, on private affairs. 


Ills WUKMVs FOHCf.S. 

To liuropr —Hot 30. Cept. Slones, 13th 1. Dr., 
for health.—Brev Capt. Mackenzie, Royal Regt., 
for health.—Nov. \rtor, *«urg, I’rrcival, llth 
L.Dr., for health—Lieut Col Smelt, 41st F., on 
private aRairs — 10 . lirei. Majors Rogers mill 
Thompson. 6 th F., for {lurpnse of retiring on 
half-pay —I lent HoKoake, (,th F., for health. 

< nin'elUil. —Nov. It). Maj. Smith, lltli L I)r.,to 
Europe. 


LAW. 

srrnr.vir court. 

TIip 1 barge delivered by the Chief Jus- 
tit e to the tii.’ml Jury, nt the opening of 
the court, October 2C, was greatly mis¬ 
represented in the Ilrngnl Hurkaru * (ns 
we stilted) fimi v.lienee vie were obliged 
to take ou 1 report. The Chief Justice 
thought it necessary to advert in strong 
terms to the greresness of the misrepre- 
tentation, on <1 subsetpient day. As the 
subjects 1 eternal to in the clinigc nre I't^. 
portant, we subjoin im ? ptcurate report of 
what fell from the Judge, respecting tt# ; 
Act 7 Geo. iv. c '17, from the Gowrn- 
ment Gazrtte, which, it is dec lured, may 
be depended upon. ** 

“ I do not think I ought to omit to 
mention to you, that I received last night 
the Act of Parliament, which has recently 
made a material alteration as to the juries 
of the court. It is very sbmt, and pro- 
vides only that, whereas hitherto British 
subjects only have sat on juries, hereafter, 
under regulations to be tnadeby the court, 
all good and sufficient persons resident in 
Calcutta, and not being die subjects of 
any foreign state, shall be qualified and 
liable to serve on juries ; with two excep¬ 
tions, namely, that Grand Juries must be 
composed entirely of persons professing 
the Christian religion, and so must all 

* The numerous mistakes and mis-statements 
I 11 this paper, from which are are sometimes con¬ 
strained fn take our Information, are very em¬ 
barrassing to us. 


Petit Juries for the trial of Christian per¬ 
sons. Two purposes seem to be attained 
by the actFirst, it removes, ns to the 
natives in Calcutta, a part of that distinc¬ 
tion whi<4> has prevailed between British 
and Indian subjects, and is a declaration 
that the latter, though they lm«e not been 
included under die term “ British sub¬ 
jects,” as it is used fn the statutes relating 
to India, yet arc no less the subjects of 
the British crown than persons born in 
the United Kingdom. Vague ideas have 
prevailed both here and at home on this 
point, but no judge who 1ms acted under 
the letters-patent, l»y which this court 
was constituted, can ever have entertained 
any doubt, as to persons born w ithin the 
tcrntorjfb possessed by the Hon. Com¬ 
pany in Bengal, Beliar, and Orissa. They 
me unquestionably us much subjects of 
the King as if they were born in Windsor 
Park. It is another effect of this ucl, 
that it murks the willingness of the im¬ 
perial Legislature to impkrt to the Indian 
subjects sirch British institutions as they 
are tfludificd and prepared to use betiefi- * 
cially. This is neither the tune, nor place 
for expressing any opinion, whether it 
would be now, or ever will be, desirable 
or practicable to introduce juries beyond 
the ItrilHs of the seats of government, 
nor do I possess such a knowledge of the 
interior of India ns would authorize me to 
speak HHtli any positiveness upon the ques¬ 
tion. But I must observe, that in im¬ 
parting tliis’privik-ge to the Indian subjects 
within Calcutta (or imposing this duty 011 
them, if it ought so to be termed!, the 
Legislature 1 has not been in any hurry. 
As i'ar back as 178;J, foity-tbree year* ago, 
in a Report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons, w hich 1 believe was drawn - 
ug^by Mr. Burke, it is said, that * your 
coimnittcg, on full inquiry, are of opinion 
Jh3t* the use of juries is neither imprac¬ 
ticable^BotfSan^ctous in Bengal.' * 

“•Upon Uie value of the institution of 
Iriafcgby jmy it «annul be necessary that 
I should say any thing to you, who are 
English gentlemen. The at]vantage to'a 
people, that questions of fact affecting 
property and life should be decided by 
parsons drawn fiom their own vlaaa of 
society, and conversant with such facts as 
they arc called upon to consider, instead of 
the matter being left entirely to officers 
appointed by the government, must be 
obvious to every reasonable being. It is 
also obvious that trial by jury, though 
fitted also for the most refined states of 
society, lias subsisted amongst the most 
rude. It was in vigour araongft our 
&uou ancestors, and is still in its prime 
amongst ougpelves. With a difference of 
form only, it was a/avourjtc mode of trial 
under the Hindoo law, and is recom¬ 
mended for adoption, in the present SUM 
4 It 2 of 
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of India, by soma of the ablest of those 
who conduct iu government, 1 need only 
refer to the published opinions of Mr. 
Elphinstone, the present governor of 
Bombay. These considerations, I hope, 
will have their effect in recommending the 
institution to the Hindoo and Maboinedan 
residents of Calcutta; but they need not 
have any apprehensions of being prema¬ 
turely forced into an adoption of it. 
There are many difficulties which stand in 
the way of our admitting even those who 
are willing. The Ant is, their imperfect 
knowledge of the English language. 
Many of the proceedings of the court are 
not interpreted in the usual course of the 
trials : some of them could not be inter¬ 
preted. 'Hie observations of the judges, 
perhaps, fall under the first head: the 
speeches of counsel, under the second. 
The importance of these last would be 
much increased, if we should ever have the 
assistance of juries in civil cases; and as to 
the first, I would ask you to consider, as 
an illustration, the difficulty whieh there 
would be in explaining in English to a 
Hindoo or Mahomednn, the nice distinc¬ 
tions ii[ton which it may depend whether 
an act lie murder or manslaughter. There 
are other difficulties arising from pre¬ 
judices, which we are bound to refycct as 
far ns we can : a Hindoo juror of caste, 
would feel religious scruples in taking any 
kind of food, or even a glass of wilier, in 
the court-house, though he were fainting. 
A further difficulty arises frofti the cha¬ 
racter of the oath which is usually ad¬ 
ministered here. We have for some time 
l^cen employed in inquiries on this subject, 
and we are Htill carrying them on, hut 
there aie some doubts remaining. Our 
object is to ItArn jvhat form of oath would 
be considered, by a Hittdon of soifild 
sense and of an honest mind, tp be nv 
binding on his conscience ^and Hf mail* 
endeavour to make such provisionvas will 
not exclude from serving on juries'‘any 
Hindoo whose scruples haven foiinddHen. 

Gentlemen, I have thus' stated to you 
some of the purposes of the statute, sume 
of the ’benefits of which it affords a hope, 
and some of the difficulties by which its 
introduction is opposed, and 1 trust that, 
i in any conversation you may have with 
intelligent natives you will assist them in 
coming to an understanding of the in¬ 
stitution which is offered to them, and of 
the advantages which they may derive from 
ft; in this way you lave the means of 
doing much good, and wluitever private 
opinions any of us mny entertain, I need 
hardly My, that as the Legislature has 
made the enactment, it is the duty of us 
all to give it effect. * 

M The task is lefVyo the court of pre¬ 
ring rules for that purpose. We shall 
t our attention to this object without 


delay, and probably shall take for our 
model, as far.u it is applicable to this 
country, the nn which was framed by Mr. 
Peel m 1825, for the consolidation of the 
jury laws at home ; but until these rules 
are completed, we shall be glad to receive 
any suggestions from those who are qua¬ 
lified to give them, and especially from 
the gentlemen of whom the grand juries 
of the court are composed,” 

November 17. 

The King , onthe/vros. of ltniiUonoa Mnn- 
dul , Rhobamtd Jait t Anund Jail anti 
Choilunchurn Paul, v. Kadamohvn 
Chose. 

Tiiis was an indictment for perjury, 
committed in order to bring a fictitious 
action against the prosecutois, charging 
them with a debt of 2,061 rupees for in¬ 
digo alleged to have been sold and de¬ 
livered. 'Hie particulars of the case mny 
be found in our present volume, p 265. 

The prisoner, in his defence, said that 
Ramgovind Mundul was his master, and 
he indorsed an account over to him, aiul 
he brought the action - he could not tell 
himself whether the debt was just or not. 

Sir John Franks summed up the evi¬ 
dence, and the Jury, without retiring, 
returned a verdict of Guilty. 

November 18. 

Sentence was this day passed on the 
criminals convicted at the sessions. 

Win. E. Hall (see p. 521) was sen¬ 
tenced to one year's imprisonment. 

Iladamohun Ghosc was sentenced to two 
years' imprisonment, and a fine of 2,000 
rupees. The Chief Justice, in passing 
sentence, 'observed, “ We are not anxious 
to introduce any novel punishment, but if 
such an act is repeated, we shall have re¬ 
course to what is used in England—a 
public exposure.” 

' tiie case of Robert D’Roxiirio, con¬ 
victed of forgery, the Advocate-general 
moved for a new trial, on the grounds that 
the prisoner had not had sufficimit time, 
but was Suddenly brought to trial; and 
that one or two witnesses were absent at 
the time, who would probably be in Cal¬ 
cutta by next term. 

The court read the affidavits; and (next 
day) the Chief Justice stated, that he did 
not see any satisfactory reason to comply 
with the request, and sentenced the pri¬ 
soner to be transported to Prince of Wades* 
Island for the term of seven years. 

The court complained of the incon¬ 
venience arising from the non-attendance 
of petit jurors, and fined some of the ab¬ 
sentees 100 rupees, and others 50. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

sou* or the aovnxoiMimu!. 

In our last report we left Lord Amherst 

and 
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and bis suite at Benares. They left that 
city on the 17tb October, and anchored a 
little ahoee Chunar on the Wth. The fleet 
arrived at Allahabad on the 26th, and on 
the following (lay Uie Governor-General, 
Lord Amherst, * &c. took possession of 
General Marley’s quarters • they were in 
good health. On the morning of the 
28th his Lordship inspected the fort, and 
held a levee; and her ladyship held a 
drawing-room in the evening. The native 
chiefs flocked in every direction, with im¬ 
mense trains of followers in order to at¬ 
tend the durbar. * 

On the 2d of November the Governor- 
General gave audience in his tents to bis 
Highness Binnyak Rao, and to Nawab 
Zulflkar Ali Khan, of Banda, who came 
from their respective places of residence in 
Bundelkhund to wait upon his Lordship. 
A deputation was also received from his 
Majesty the King of Oude. Ilia High¬ 
ness Binayak Rao was saluted with seven¬ 
teen guns on his arrival an J departure, and 
honorary dresses were conferred upon the 
officers of the king of Oude. Several 
reminders and respectable inhabitants of 
Allahabad were then introduced to the 
Governor-General. On the fid, his Lord- 
ship returned the visit of Binayak Rao. 
The party marched fiom Allahabad on the 
morning of the 6th, and reached Kurrah 
on the 8th, after a pleasant journey. 

The Governor-General renclied Futtch- 
pore on the 11th. On the following day 
liis Lordship held a durb.ir in his tents, 
and received four chiefs of Bundelkhund, 
the Raja of Onrcha, the Suuhadarof Jnn- 
si, the hereditary ruler of Jalotvn, and the 
Raja of Churkerce. Piesents add klielats 
were distributed, and these semi-barbarous 
chieftains, who had never before crossed 
the Juuina. departed well pleased. „ 

The Governor-Geneiml and suite enter¬ 
ed the lines of Cawnpore on the 16th No* 
verober, and were received by General 
Shuldham and the troops of the station, 
who wen drawn out on parade to salute 
his Lordship. ^ 

The Governor-General held a levee on 
tho forenoon of the 17th; and Lady Am¬ 
herst a drawing-room on the evening of 
the 18 th. 

On the morning of the 19th a royal 
salute announced the arrival of the King 
of Oude, with the principal-apart of his 
court, on the usual encamping ground 
opposite to Cawnpore, to pay the Go¬ 
vernor-General the established compliment 
of ittabbal, on his Lordship’s first arrival 
in the Western Provinces. A deputation 
from the Governor-General waited on his 
Majesty with a complimentary message, 
and an invitation to breakfast the following 
morning. . 

The King crossed the Ganges on the ' 
morning of the 20th, upon a fine tem¬ 
porary bridge of boats, conducted by a 


deputation from his Lordship’s family. 
The whole of the troops were drawn out 
on parade. Lord Amherst advanced on 
his elephant, with bis suite and body 
guard, to meof the King; and on the 
elephant's approach, his Majesty was lift¬ 
ed on a Tuklit Rowan, from his own 
splendid hnwrah, into the Governor-Ge¬ 
neral's, and the party returned to the state 
tents. The breakfast-table was spread for 
about eighty persons. After the repast, 
presents were distributed amongst his Ma¬ 
jesty's court; and his Lordship, with his 
own hands, placed a costly diamond ring 
on the King's finger. A supetb kheist 
was conferred upon the minister of Oude, 
Nawab Mutuamed-ud-Dowlah. After utr 
and paun, the King took leave, highly 
gratified with the attentions paid him, and 
returned to his camp on the opposite hank 
of the Ganges. 

The next morning his Lordship return¬ 
ed the visit, accompanied hy Lady Am¬ 
herst, the ladies of the family, with the 
stufT and suite, on fifty elephants, escorted 
by the 18th Light Dragoons and the body 
guard. The King met the Governor- 
General at tlie end of the bridge, when 
his Lordship stepped into his Majesty’s 
hnwrah. Nothing could surpass the splen¬ 
dour of the scene, which equalled the 
highest expectations of those who wit¬ 
nessed fur the first time the magnificent 
pngcalKry of an eastern court. 

Hie Governor-General wa* first con¬ 
ducted into X large tent of red cloth, where 
three chairs were placed, one in the centre 
for the#Governor-.General, one on the 
rigfit for the King, and one on the left for 
Lady Amherst; seats were also prepared 
for the suite. On a signal^the purdahs 
on the side fronting Ins Lwdrhip were 
dritwn up sudderfiy, and discovered a long 
and spacious saldbn, where breakfast was 
prep&r«d*for abput a hundred persons. On 
taking leave, trajfe of presents were brought ; 
in, and the King girded a valuable sword 
rouiffl liis*Lorj;lship’s waist. ’ 

On the 22d the Governor-General held 
a durbar, at which several Bundelkhund 
chiefs were introduced (vis the Raja* of 
Duttea, Sumpther, Punna, Ajygurn, and 
Bijaner), and other native gentlemen. 

Tlie Governor-General marched from 
Cawnpore on the 24th, and proceeded to 
Lucknow, which he was expected to enter 
on the 28tb, and where he proposes to stay 
a week. 


HR. ABFb 

Dr. Clarke Abel, physician to the Go¬ 
vernor-General, died on the 24th Novem¬ 
ber, at Cawnpore, in attendance upon bis 
Lordship, The idRhediate cause of Ids 
death was a fever. His constitution was 
naturally more feeble than robust, and W’ 
bad been 111 for some time. He was A 

'jealous 
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zealous and ardent cultivator of natural 
science; and iti experimental research his 
industry and application were great. In 
private society (says the waiter from whom 
we take this notice) few have been more 
conspicuous for the display of those social 
qualities, which serve to render agreeable 
the course of this world’s pilgrimage. 

TfeYrOKK. 

Extract of a Letter, dated Oct. 20.— 
“ The only news that I cun at present 
give jou in regard to this principality is, 
that the durlmr 19 thronged by the prin¬ 
cipal chiefs of the s*ate, who are assembled 
to give their opinion on the ancient usages 
of tliis Ituj. The young Raja, who till 
now had been con lined in the ztinann, is 
to make Ins appearance in public, for the 
purpose of ascending the g ml dee or mus- 
niul. Sir Charles Metcalfe, who super¬ 
intends the ILijpootnna agencies, mil ar¬ 
rive here irr about three days, and it is 
expected that a total change in the admi¬ 
nistration of the state will take place. The 
reins of the government, up to the pre¬ 
sent time, were held by the Ranee (mother 
of the young llaja); and it is not jet stilled 
whether, after the young Raja's release 
from the trammels of the runonii, the 
Ranee is still to govern the state, or that a 
more appropriate regent wll be appointul 
for the purpose."— Ben". Chum. Api’. 111. 

tup emss. » 

The following umiomuement appeals 
inihe Bengal ('lit(mu lr of the 12tfi Dec. 

The renders of the Bengal Chumnle 
were info lined 111 our last ptiblu-itmn that 
t this paper had fallen under the displeasure 
of GoverniWnt, hut that,,a representation 
had been made by the proprietor, with a 
view to avert the threatened punishment— 
depi ivatiou of the license. It affords us plea¬ 
sure to add, that this appeal tb the Vice- 
president in council, has been effectual, 
and that his Lordship has beeiydttased to 
permit the continuance of the paper under 
a new editor.” 

The cause of complaint against the 
Chronicle was the tenor of some indecorous 
comments, published in that paper, on the 
subject of a letter addressed by the Su¬ 
preme Government to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, under date the 23d Dec. 1825, 
respecting a plan for enabling civil ser¬ 
vants to pnv off their debts, and which 
were considered to he in diicct violation of 
the press regulations. 

Tits COLLEGE. 

t It is rumoured that the college here 
cither has been or will be immediately 
done away with j arid that the writers’ < 
fbuildings will be converted into public' 
( office*. The writers henceforth are not to 
k be appointed till the age of seventeen, and 


on their arrival in this country will im¬ 
mediately be ordered to proceed to a 
station and commence the duties of tho 
service.— Deng. Citron. JVov. 4. 

JUDICIAL OATHS AMONGST THE HINDUS. 

Much discussion is going forward at 
Calcutta, respecting a dispensation of the 
form of swearing by the Gungahjul, or 
Ganges water, so terrible to a Hindu, and 
the substitution of some less objectionable, 
but equally binding form. The Editor of 
the Calcutta John Bull asserted that Hindus 
might he safely sworn by the Butchuns of 
lUittachora; and he recommended witnes¬ 
ses at Calcutta and in the Mofussil biing 
subjected to the same form of oath; but 
subsequently the same writer made the 
following recantation . 

“ Since we endeavoured to direct public 
attention to the present system of swearing 
witnesses and parties in the Supreme Court, 
we have had opportunities of ascertaining 
the opinion of a number of native mer¬ 
chants in this city on the subject; and 
one and all of them agree that there is no 
oath by which an ordinaly Hindu can be 
bound except the Gungahjul. They also 
agreed in saying that unless sworn by it, 
that a native would more probably tell un¬ 
truths tlmn truths. When we mentioned 
that to swear any Hindu by repeating to 
him the Butchuns of Mittadioia, would 
bean oath binding on his conscience, we 
supposed the fact to be so from the nature 
of the evidence we had before us—-the 
opinion of natives leal ned in the laws. The 
opinion, however, we find, of the native 
mmli.uife mid men of business is very 
different. They say you may swear a Hindu 
by repeating to Into the Butchuns, but he 
must have his hand at the same time ill the 
Giing.ihjyl, otherwise the Hindu would 
not* consider himself under an oath, and 
Alley would not believe bun. In short, the 
practical men are in this, as op many other 
questions, directly opposed to (he learned 
men, or^he theorists. We acknowledge 
that the information we have received jn 
answer to our inquiries on this subject nas 
materially altered our opinion. We now 
doubt very much the propriety of abolish¬ 
ing the oath by the Gungahjul; and arc 
consequently compelled to retract that part 
of our observations, which recommended 
the adoption of one uniform oath, appli¬ 
cable to all classes of Hindus. Of course, 
ns long as the oath by the Gungahjul is 
permitted, the oath cannot be made appli¬ 
cable to all classes. 

STEAM NAVIGATION. 

Steam boats have now started on the 
Hooghly, which convey passengers up the 
river at eight rupees a head. The Cornel 
runs regularly between Calcutta and Chki- 
surah; the Firefly also start* one day and 
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return* the nett. The Emulous* fat ex¬ 
pected to ply in a similar manner. The 
India Gazette contains a project for sur¬ 
veying the Indus from its mouth to its 
source, in steam gun-vessels. A discovery 
has been made of a stratum of coal, in 
digging a well at Jubbulpore, which is 
not likely to be confined to an isolated 
spot. A reward to Capt Johnston, out of 
the fund subscribed at Calcutta for the en¬ 
couragement of steam-vessels, is talked of. 

native pai-eks. 

Kabul .—In consequence of tho conti¬ 
nued hostilities between Azim .4Hah Khan 
and Purdil Khan, the chief of the Afghans 
having thought it necessary to interfere, 
their interference has proved successful. 
They reminded the contending parties, that 
they were two out of fourteen brothers, of 
whom Yar Mohammed Khan was at IV- 
shawer, and Ynr Mohammed at Kabul, 
ftnd five or-,ix others indifferent places, 
whdsttlie legitimate prince, Sultan Shoo- 
ja, had been obliged to take rel'ugc at 
I.udhiuna, 6pd they repiesented that it 
was much wiser for them to be reconciled, 
and to unite their strength against any 
foreign enemy. The princes wjprc moved 
by these counsels to lay aside their animo¬ 
sity, and have sworn a reconciliation on 
the kornn; an interview was to take place 
between them after the Mohuricin.—[ Janu 
Je/trm Xu m a. 

Maharaja lhnjjt Sink .—On the 30th of 
September his Holiness visited the temple 
of the Akalis, where he distributed 300 
rupees in sweetmeats, and declared, that 
he was about to undertake an expedition, 
from which, if he returned v ictnrious, lie 
should present an offering of 5,000 rupees. 
On the 1st October Kberg Sinli was 
ordered to hold his troops in readiness to 
march.— [ibid. 

A Brahman of Kuinoihaita, Kisora 
Nyaya Vayisa, aged eighty, having died, 
his wife, seventy-seven years of age, de¬ 
termined to burn herself with hirb. After 
a 40tlay of two days, during which the 
chief men of the village, of the caste of the 
deceased, to whom he bad acted as family 
priest, repaired to the judge of the district, 
and permission was obtained. When ou the 
point of mounting the pile, two officers 
landed, and endeavoured to dissuade the 
widow from her purpose, but in vain, and 
with a smiling countenance she ascended 
the pile to proceed to heaven. After a few 
moments, observing the pile agitated, four 
Brahmans placed two (iambus across it, 
which incensed the officers exceedingly, 

• ThU beautiful vessel, which left Falmouth 13th 


and they began to beat the assistants with 
their canes. The family of the deceased 
intreated them to desist, but to no purpose, 
and at last, the gptience of the bystanders 
being exhausted, they fell upon the officers 
with sticks, and compelled them to make 
a precipitate retreat to their boats, [fito- 
machar Ckandrika. 


the nuaaa rtiJA. 

As far as we can judge, the Durga Ptija 
continues to be celebrated with undimi¬ 
nished pageantry and expenditure, not. 
withstanding the diffusion of liberal ideas, 
amongst those especially of the more opu¬ 
lent classes, by whom it is observed. It 
is, however, a very heterogeneous sort of 
business, and the performances of Moham¬ 
medan singers mid dancers, with the ap¬ 
pendages of cold beef and beer for the 
grosser enteitainmciit of European guests, 
nrc little compatible with the adoration of 
Devi. We xoufiss we do not think the 
sort of association that take* place at this 
season, creditable to any of the parties. 
We have no objection to the contemplation 
of the religious rites of the Hindus, fof 
the gratification of liberal curiosity, nor to 
a participation in their amusements, either 
if they yield real entertainment, or courtesy 
giving them accessory zest; but the vague 
and undefined mobbing of the Durga Puja 
can yield, we should fancy, neither infor¬ 
mation nor diversion, and the noise and 
confusion that prevail allow those who 
nre involved in them to lienr and see but 
little, and to understand still less. In the 
case of the refreshments, the natives have 
certainly found out our w eak side, although 
we imagine they are not likelg to respect 
us the more from contemplating what 
must be, iu their estimation, the indeco¬ 
rous indulgence of voracious appetite. Aa 
to our native friends themselves, they are 
much mistaken if tliey think they gain 
any respectability by throwing their doors 
open to a promiscuous mob, and by lavish¬ 
ing their money for the entertainment of 
those, who either repay their politeness 
with contemptuous indifference, or who 
sometimesacfenowleege their hospitality Jby 
making thcii mansions the scene of vulgar 
riot. They had much better dispense with 
European society, until they can offer it 
something more worthy of acceptance 
than gvfiiuon and antics; and Europeans 
had (letter decline that of the native com¬ 
munity, until both parties have something 
mutually instructive or interesting. There 
need be no great delay, for many of the 
native gentlemen who lend themselves to 
the public celebration of the Durga Tuja, 
ore far from being deficient, either in the 
intelligence, or information, or command 
"of the. English language, requisite to a 
free and frfcpdly intercourse with their 
guests et a more, propitious season, end 


May, reached Calcutta September 15th. She did 
not met team at oil during the passage, which she 
performed In eighteen week*. She is a three-masted 
schMoert her burthen 890 tons; the power of her 
engines 100 hone. 
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under more favAfaNifi)* tfircu msunoeo. — we trust it » t 


(May, 


under mm- 

Oet. til. ‘ 

(We observe an account from * native 
newspaperof'aDurgafestival celebrated, 
H Cbinsurah, Which furnishes a lament*,-' 
fadde proof of the besotted., folly <8? the 
rfjtpectable natives even in die vicinity of 
Calcutta.—J?d.] • 

, m 

XMFKOTSHEKT pr CALCUTTA* * 

An English architect JMr^Jves} baa 
suggested various new buildings in Cal¬ 
cutta; uponfe other plans, hobas purposed 
an establishment similar to the Albany in 
London, for which a subscription to the 
amount of 30,000 rupees has already been 
raised amongst individuals and die princi¬ 
pal bouses of agency. 

MKt^KCUOtT ACCIDENT. 

On the 1 st October, a party consisting 
of Mr.'A. Pereira, bis wjfis and infant 
child, Mr. and Mrs. Burn, Mrs. Chick 
and her son, with Mr. Chtmier and an 
Ayah, proceeding to Barrackpore, entered 
a ferry boat to cross the river, at about 
Ms at night; the boat got athwart die 
cable of a vessel in the middle of the 
stream, near Howrah, was upset, and 
sank. Mr. ChamiCr saved himself by 
dinging to a bar on one side the pansway 
(ferry boat), till he was rescued; Master 
Chick jumped into a boat just before the 
Occident happened; the Ayah was also, 


wa trust is a tolerably conclndve sign 
dot the test* for theatrical amusements, 
whatever it may be elsetrtfel l i|.'‘|s not tm 
■ we decline in Calcutta. Tbeplefcw repre¬ 
sented wefe the Iron Chtst, and Matumit 
Tatum, and both were fnoet suecrittflal 
Thespic efforts, thert%efng ndt a stogfotn- 
stance of failure, and all appearing perfect 
in ^nir pane. Sit Edward Mmidwr wSs 
one of uie ablest performances we^haCe 
ever seen by the same amateoftsf’^lbe 
points of the part were very effectively 
given, and the tragic intvi*** of the cha- 
meter was finely kept up throughout. The 
part of Witfvrd was by an amateur dd- 
dendy quite at liomo on tbe boards, «m 
was sustained with great ability. Of 
tenon we need say nothing •• the character 
is well known here as a standard one of 
the father of our Drury, and to dilate 
upon the excellencies of the representation 
w ould he superfluous; it was in a few 
words, a most felicitous,' or rather entirely 
perfect personation of tbe octogenarian. 
It appeared as if some portrait of an old 
garrulous steward, such as we read of in 
some of our best old romdfoes, had be¬ 
come animated and trod the boards. We 
have no time to dwell particularly on the 
other chnfocters. They comprised grejit 
excellence; and among them we were glad 
to see one two debutants. Sampson was 
a very lively and pleasing performance, 
and sung « song which was much ap- 


ncciuent napperm; tbe Ayab was also , ° 

"XL. »*. CM <Mb 

^ru^ni l m.T . d f **" plaudits and bursts of laughter from tbe 
current, cryingfor assistance. audience. We cannot imagine a poreibly 


plaudits and bursts of laughter from the 
audience. We cannot imagine a poasibly 

___ better effort of dramatic comic talent than 

JT* , 1 v v ‘ if or bleu. In drew, movement, gesture, 

«• i .7?*^® *® wn ^ril- language, locks, every thing, he was quite 

liaotly illuminated on Monday evening, on above all praise. Whst can weadd todfc 
the occasion of tbe hew moon of CSrttk, M , e tb- expression of our gratitude for 
when, lamps are lighted in honour of da* , hne of the most .delightful treats thSt wo 
P“*«l ■«f e8, ® r »- The ceremony extends * ^ experienced^within tile walla of any 


foose of Siva; to that divinity or his spousa 
KaU j but it la most especially observed at 
Ote Amovesyn,. or day: of cotyustfos. 
The hour of presentation is tbft of son- 
set. The illumination was pattkulthhr 
brilliant at Strikes, several tiers of latnpe 


lining the banks of tbe river, for a conn- nnrted. 
deraMo distastes j foe offerings, w* wMfe*. Lotted 


represented the part. It was «gay, ekSwpt 
000 spirited performance, full of thitW- 
da vis ankni , which we should naturally 
look for in a ** fine young follow about 
town. 4 * 1 

' The ofoer characters were capitally sup¬ 
ported, and the ladies of the piece So- 


autatL of tbs crew* of the coattfomrasiei* 
ad dhoneyx. Besides 
the straw qf'foe- flax plant aretet ori Are, 
in honour bffoe manes of those who have 
died in bsttie,W4«*foreign land.—{Cat 
Goo. Gas., jtBnfjfci. ; ' * 

. ! ' . j 

s¥** - 

cuowaraofaM thvaY**. 

The performance at foe Chowringhew 
Thes^e last £' 


Quitted themselves, fat this ss well os/foe 
preceding one, tb the highest advantage.— 
India Gas. iVbo. 30. 


^ ssstsesm re nm. 

On foe 99tb Octfoer, at 9 a. a., .foe 
valiay of -Mepilitesicoavulsad by an ea r th - 
quake, tb» first great shock «u followed • 
.by fawfer tibradons. Thefermer 


owringhew* by eight leaser vibration*. 
pmM atr wane suddsnvtmrfoMijoit .■ 




bjnbe 

ww* & 


at 



If •>■ • . ‘vtyytiK ^ *.**V «»*•' 


* -*«• 


Tj9Lj 

paw? 




r, ; .;-, '••-■•’ ., *.; v r^i/^ ,:V. J - , 7 ? 

^‘' : ' 1 ^'^***'• -■>**? Vff *V ; 

sfH-* v *‘U- 

_ !<i **[£:.■■'*'"■ .^-x:. flip? - - ; ' ‘>tw.-» .* r...r-^, m j- 

?;**• ■st: 1 ''t ’ "" 

r:i v Jt^dl> 3** *4P'- 
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{May, 


bc]Ht tv> et from lakutta. 

Vi it 8. Httolutwn, Ilmnty, for South Amei lea 
‘I Uita, i uthbcmon, for Mustat — 12 Ml ml, 
U illate, for London -14 Wrnwtid, Yates, for 
I omlon — lb Citynf Fdmbuxth, Milne, for Lon¬ 
don via ( tpe — tin 1. How. Dint, for Madras 
and London —4 ti&ngn, Boultbee, and Maim, 
Honiblow, tenth for London — 8 . f'alrhe, Short, 
for I Odilon —8 TumnflrO. Wray, and fli Uat)>Ua, 
I mill), both for London.- 17, Muh ol/*, tfyles, for 
M nlr is and London —18 Lmty Kynnmvuy, Sur- 
ilm fort tyton and Lotukuh—J0. Awwn, Earl, 
tor dliultus and London. 


miU'H.S MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS 

t* V 

sinms, 

July 2fi Yt rutteligUur, MW. M. At Scott, of 8 
daiijhu r 

Anx u At Kvitah, the lady ®t Copt, V. Steer, 
of a Min 

(AM A< ( uttark, the lady of W I" Penning¬ 
ton, Fsq , ■iniernitendent of northern division of 
JaffftutTMitih iout, of adaughter. 

't U fnttih hur, tho lady of J. W facob, 
Ls i of a smi mil heir 

Hi u Patna, the lady of J. \Y. Templet, l »q, 
Livilstrvue, ol a daughter. 

Yt < .iwnpore. Me*. W. Gee, of a daughter 
Ml At NudjuffGhur, near Cswupare, the lady 
of AU* Otr, Esq,, of a daughter, 

— Yt Pairs, up lady ofY. Law, Esq, mil 
sen lit. of a SOU 

«1. The Uuty of the Hot T, Pmctor, of a son 
Not 1 The latly of t>. Macklllop, f sq, ol a 
sou 

— Mis J Plcacby, of a daughter. 

J At B mk poTe, Patna, theladv of F Goulds- 
lury, Fso , nvil itertlce, of d daughter. 

\t liunda, the lady of R. walker, Cvq., 
tivll Mrviii, ol a daughter* 

— The lady Of (.. F. Thompson, Esq., of a 
son 

) Yt Kidderpoto, Mr*. J. IL Aitken, of a 

< laugh tei i 

4 Yt MLhsbad, Mm A. D'ftor, of a son 
(. Mis M Milsinale of a daughter. 

7 flu lad) ot H Winter, K*<j ■ of aeon. 

Yt ('mi mah. tht lady ot I. I). HcrkloU, 
Lsq , of adHinfoVK 
“ Mm Tohn IFRurerlo, of a son. 
il At Allihnlvtd. the 1 ul> of Maj. FeutUU, of 
a d uiJhtt i 

I > Yt Ban<ukporc. tho hdvot Lieut Lennox, 
«id N I, of a daughter. 

Mis f DV tlTLjcett*. of a arm 
- \t ’lumlook, the lady of C. W. Welchman, 
I mi M D , of a diughler. 

II Mis Yirowm IT, wife of Mi. R. Arrows 
smith, H l » marine, of a daughter. 

14 Mis. E. BlUon, of udaughter 

— At Bnnjitto, Moorshedabad, the lad) of A, 
( Maclean, Fro., of a sop. 

15 At Coxuuly, r * 

Lsq„ of a son. 

— Mrs. U. A. Roch, of a daughter. 

la At Rtrtnagery, the tody of 0. Elliot, Esq., 
i h il sen u e, of adaughter. ' 

17 l he wife of Mr. O. ReUMty of the Custom 
House, of i daughter. . 

18. Mrs R. Jacob, of a daughter! 1 tf 

vi In Hums] btract, ChosnmtqheP, OYft lady of 
Cr Wood, >nq., ot a sOO. , * 

» The lady of Lieut. John Trlttofl, jH.M.'a 
1 lth Lt Otaqs., ot a soli, , 

Pm.. Id. Mrs. t. H, Johnson, of a son. 


the lad) ot fi. W. lludaen, 


wAwtudsi* , 4 

June 9(1. At Alrnnrf. C«Pt. IV R, l“eU| major of 
inn'nit at Dacca, to Martha Anh u «yc''»a (laugh¬ 
in' at i Uhl Col. W. t'f Peit^tfo Bengal e^a- 
b'lshmuit t , 

Ju/zJii \t Aluiora. LlVufc J. D. D. Bead, In- 
terp. nut <|u mast, 2 Id N.f., to Maria, eldest 
ffiffihhmrTit lout Col Mr C. Faithful], Bengal 

Me*. I. Yt Novo v W. H, Steer, Fsq., to 
Mias Sutanne E ( ardi w y 
4 t apt Geo. Moore VHli regb, to MwsS. Cat- 
tell 


7 At 1 Uiknow, Lieut. U N Prole, 38th nyt. 
N 1, lo Margaret, daughter ot the lati B Yer- 
gusson, Ysn 

11 Geo Thorp, F*q, of the firm of Hamilton 
and Co, to Miss M. R. Item try. 

— Mr L. Rum, ofSaugor, in Bundtecund, to 
Mrs. Ellen Abraham, widow of the late Mi. J. 
Abraham, apothecary in H.(service. 

— Mr. W, Rmd to Mrv Mary Browne, widow 

of theUfe Mr. win. Browne.__ 

11 Mr. J. C leinenh, to Miw T. C. Aim tad. 

J3. Mr. D. CSeOTge, Indigo plantar, Jessare, to 
Mm Jean Doemlng. , _ 

Pw, d. Mr. Ja*. Barber, surgeon and officiating 
assist sure. H.C.’s service, to Mary, daughtci ui 
Kw of Cent, ttutehlfoon, H Al Niffth Youl 

19. OS«M, Esq , M.D . tl.M s JBth 

Wrl, to Agtwa, fourth daughter of the late A 
Coiqubtxia, Rsq. 


n ath«s. 

June 18. At sea. on boudthcCarAmnr fiatua, 
the Inf»ntdtughterof I nut lol Raner 
S<»r 27, At Benares, Mrs John CoHiss, aged 
p. 

<kt I') At NTusseerabad, I uut. Nelson, SCth 
rt^t V I 

Jl At IIiiimc, 1 nut Hah Orutla r. 2d tn torn 
mind, 1st I oi il I torso 

H Yt AlUhiliul Miry, wile of Mr An&iat 
loin Ujthiuui v <141 

*i Mr- (hr Yt ilbanis, agnl 15 
— U tht (itiur it Hospital, Mr 11 Ure, fiei 
tin i hint son i f John Cte, Esq., uunjitiollci ol 
gov 11 nmt nt i usi mw 1 1 ith. 

\w I Yt Ho n P ilmiras, Mr YY Blair, Has v 
tent it tht light house there, aged 4o 
j (tpl Did Mouat, formerly cominnndu of 

tilt Mm hinif Still 

— Mr P, S D( ru/, of the Calcutta Baptist 
Mission i’re v, aged >2 

b. MGhamport, the lady Of John Hunter, 

Esq-» «*ll < ‘ ' ' ’ • 

lb At' 

Colonel' 

Htnry White, K.C.B., aged W. 

17. D. 0. Jameson, Esq., agul 27 

18. Litoqt. B. J. 1 lemtng, llfh N.L, aged 24 
90 Mr. F. E. lacohb aged 42. 

an Mr. C Molkr, aged Jl 
k 53 Mr. N. (). Ilralnc. aged23 
* 24. At Cawnporq, Ur. (larke Abel, late physi¬ 
cian to the Gc^smor-gencral, and formerly apo- 
thei ary to the Ron. Company. 

Dec 7. Mr. Officiating Awht, Surg, J. M Turk- 
fogton, ag ' 


« 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
ORDERS, 

T$BA£tmC ESCORTS. 

Head- Quarters, Aug> 5, 1 $26. Under 
the vuhetion of Gfivemtoent, his Exc. the 
Conunander-in-chief is pleated to direct, 
that officers dOmitiending treasure escorts 
rhdl not befe&ftqf tie hejd responsible for 
the contents of abch packages of trea»t>re 
as tnay be deKYeawd over to them. Tl»e 
collector making the remittance, and his 
servants, arte answerable fbr the contents of 
such packages, and the officer receiving 
charge will alone he required to pass his 
receipt for a certain number of packages, 
contents unknown, and to see that the 
same ate delivered unbroken and unopened. 

Officers commanding treasure escorts 
are consequently exonerated from die duty 
of seeing the treasure either packed or 

unpacked 
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unpacked* and escorts are not to be re¬ 
quited until the treasure has been packed 
up, and ate to be dispensed with as soon 
as the packages have been duly delivered, 
and before their content* are counted out 
The G. O. C, C. of jteS®* Jan* ml 
is hereby CaaeelledU » , v 

. « r 

sraewctH W NAvtos xxojwcNts. 

Furl Si. George, JhlfrSS, 19S6. "—Ib* 

Hon. the Governor i& Cuuuril ie plow)* -»»▼*— -™—---- *--- - . - 

to direct that a regismpli Of nadye foM* , by these tfarinrdeptodato? 1 . •** 

sssaMWaft 

rank and file, except foe regiment* tuned fo® fasCala^Afod- w>«r. Sept t. 

in the margin* employed im foreign fW- ,» , *■ w 

vice, which are to remain a* 4 present, >.{, kunwclrt w MAeuttea ■ 

(960) nine hundred and slaty rank and ( Letters bare been received from Masn- 


675 

was entered l»v thieves and rubbed of the 
whole of its contents, uot emi excepting 
bis Excellency's wearing apparel — * <« 
John £ttU. 

; etoulMi*#' 

We bear foal fofneigbbourhood of Ma¬ 
dras, and pni^eWly foa med fo‘; uw ! 
’ 1, Is greatly infesud 

Tile bsgfi»ge ‘>1 


fois an_ --„-- 

wifo gangs of robbers. 


several ©f&wra btobten plundered lately 

< .a .1 .1 J * A ilHl _ 


jilo oath. 

The privates in regiments of infimtiy^ 
respectively in excess to the establishments 
now ordeied, are to be returned as “ su¬ 
pernumeraries,” until vacancies occur to 
bring them on tbo effective strength of 
corps 

umroiuf of rax urw arontcvTs, 

Fmt Si. George, Sept- 27 .—Tlio uni¬ 
forms established by G. O. of me 7th 
Feb. 1826 for the Island 2d Exira Regi¬ 
ments, are established as the fixed uniforms 
of the 51st and 35kl regiments N 1. res¬ 
pectively ; and foe 1st and 2d Extra Re¬ 
giment. will continue to wear foe uniform 
established by the same G. O, for foe rtJ 
and 4th Extra Regiments respectively. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


{MvwAvap 1144 V C MVVfl *vuw ■ - B 

U pat am, which state font foe most Violent 
hurricane ever rerfieihbered was expe¬ 
rienced there on foe lUfo. end 17th of last 
month i fortunately there was po ship m 
the harbour, but the swell rose to such a 
height, andjdaahed with such violence on 
the shore, font a great part of foe fort w ns 
wafoed down, we have not heard whe¬ 
ther much damage was olherwisasustaund 
— lieng. HttiL, Noe. 6. 

tux vrxAwa. 

The rain# srtU bold pfif, and c»l*fr and 
fever, are unusually prevalent. ’1he hol¬ 
ders of grab) have already taken ndvan- 
fcge of foe dry weather to raise the price 
,of foe great stall* of life, which is on a 
sinning much distress to foe unfoitunale 
puor.-^Afod. Coer., Oit.Sl. 


MASSSCak ON EOAXO 'bvt “ 1 ANC.A. 

The Mud ms Gazelle of Nov.'* ion 
tains the following accountOn tlic bn 


toil* OF ■QthrWto** , 

Tlie Governor and party ascended foe 
Neiltthwriesaa for as Cunghmy on foe * September to foesehponer fanga, late ot 
SS I on H..S7& P'«M t» «* H. C. WMlU* h, in A. »•“** 

atg&ffwaacrtt «s S 

roia^satasis 

Xive to the fineness of foe dimXmd death; they having already w to m he 
ItebLto of the scenefy <to foe Nell- ..itoutfo* f • of foetrh How-jailors 

gharries, bad been nurst folly, realized— ^SeKed the foamed 

B . nmnn i.t scarcely form an '’ffovittg received one or two Btalis, jumped 

"£±,‘lCrf W» tdSLf'T *w *~»B, 

country witboui going o*« n*+JMadra* , gnd weakeuW 
Gov. Gtix. Get. * 

The canm, 

Ban & re r‘ aTwXX* 2 ^y^^^ 

new Coiar, all vglh A,|ftC P»w«wpoay^, J «»*«« all foe money on board 


c/«. ■ r : 

Letters from Mafotv WttlH W 
wlnla in foe ucigbboufooOd£ 


VwwBt w — ' 

stinately refoced to allow him to come on 
board. After vain stfiicitations the cap- 


I»t H#gt. N.l. i »d do.; 38 th do- 4 5 2 crew 
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trcw were murdered on boaiii tlie schoon¬ 
er, and two cm aped wounded and bleed¬ 
ing these retched the shore, and made 
known tbd murders which bad taken place. 
The villains have beet) secured and brought 
to trial, the result of which was not cor¬ 
rectly ascertained when our corfevjtondebt 
closest Ins letter. 

nir Madras ArrasuTtoiSO ^ocjvtt. 


[Mar, 

the lady of J. Half, Esq., 
Vis. V. D’Vas, of a 


30 At Cuddapah, 
of daughter 
Oct J At Cuddalote, 
daughter. 

A. At the NeH»hereIe», the lady Of John Sullivan, 
Em,, of a daughter. 

t At Bangalore, the lady « die Her. T. W. 
Maste, Mysore MWohfJolWe, of a son. 
ffik The lady qf O.Tod, ffiq., Of a daughter. 

l§* At Cohnbatpve, k tbe_lady of J. Morton, Esq*, 
**“ - *itw. * . 

of O. V. stmt, aq., 


i Nf.I., Of a ■ 


Hen, II. 9. Ora®*? Bsq., 
• son. 


\ 


The fust report of thi* sptfet* to* been Spmgi AM.. of • 

published. J?he result id favourable j , sttU.|wri»r^ </j 
though it appears that there ts a reluctance ^ jc 
on the part of parents to tolawtvg their Mm t. Tho’Mydfi 
children out to mechanical trades, by msmbta of epvnp: 
means of the society. Tbh ^repbrt refent, 
to the Indo-British conjuauiiity in tBtf fetr/ 
lowing tqntti. i, 

“ To estimate the utility of the Msk 
dras Appienticing $Odety f * it is only no- 
ctssary to consider the present state of 
the Eurasian community. 'fhe situations 
of wiitera and clerks ate almost the only 
occupations that !w*e hitherto afforded 
tin in employment*, and,, the depreciation* 
wbuh (hose sources naturally sustain, 
by the competition arising Irons the rapid 
im rease of candidates, both among them 
and the natives, is attended with the con- 
sequence of such luwwqjjes qs are scarcely 
equal, in many instances* to secure the 
hare necessaries of life, The importance 
therefoie of directing tbe^tenthni of tikis 
class oi people to other occupations, and 
of assisting them ih their acquirement, 
beeomcH obvious. 

“ It is a fact also alxtply borne out by 
experience, tii.it to whatever pursuit tiie 
attention and abilities of Eurasians bavffi 
hte>n properly directed, and suitably t*n« 
couiagcd, they have not failed to realize 
every expectation in (Kir favour. Indeed 
theie are fortunately now existing exam-* 
pio of successful enterprise among drift * * 
i lnss of pu son?, which R is hoped will t 
ope ite as powetful Inducements fo sriinu- 
lute the young to acquire a pro^cieuoy in * 
mechanical tiades and occupations, a# 
opening to them the road to such dl stinc- * 
tiuu and wealth os dm situation of a writer 
can seldom afford." - 


MARKUna. 

Oct. IS. At mstojti the* Mr, T. Rives to M». 
Louisa Campbell, widow of the late Mr John 
Muffin, 

21. At Vepery, Mr. Matthew Sklllern to Mbs 
Magdalene Thacker. 

SJ. Mr. O. Francis to MwsS. Bogen, 

2(S At P ilamrottah. J. Coswatl, Fsq., to Mr* 
FullcrUui, widow of the late t apt. Fullerton, of 
the engineers. 

Not 3. At Banffidore, Lieut. Atnslnrk, qu mast, 
and Intern to 2d l.ni? horse snrtU., to Elisa Emma 
Julidia, second daughter of the late Colonel 
Greene, Bengal establishment. 


HIATUS. 

Aug. 24. Near Raiahmnadry, C'apt. Richard 
Cocke, 2%h Heat. NJ. 

27 . At Areot, Xteot. Chas. ThwaKSe, 1 st L.C. 

Sept. 30. At Cuddapah, Mary, wife of J. llalg. 
Esq , aged 30 , 

Ott l > At FoqdlChetty, Mary Stuart Cdestfae, 
daughter of t'apt. N. I. Bergson, half pay of 
H.M.’s Meurtoq Beat. 

KL At Trantinc sar, \madts Morrell, youngest 
son of Mr. J. Morrell. 

— Alice, the wife of Mr. J. GabeU. 

. 10 . At the presidency, Lieut. T. M, Simkms, 
to.MA 4 dthR*et. _ 

20 . At Secunderabad, Lieut G. W. Thompaon, 
n.M.'a 30 th Reut 

22 . At Areot, Charles Edward Ricketts, only 
son of ldcut, E. A» Langley, 3 d L.C. 


SHIPPING, 

Airman i. ’ 

Git 10. HaxuMt, Vaughan, torn 
Not . % Latta few**, Stewr™ Jrsr ' 

CambriAgu, Barnet, from_ 

Hunt, ftom LcmdCru— 28 . l«nbt W 
from JUmdoiw-uD{v 8 . Aferwqftf. 

C ilcutta—f GnmPMHa, pri* fi 

BaportUeu. 

Oct 18. Reraiie*. Vaughan, for Cakitli. 

BIRTHS, MAt>mmtSf, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTH!,. 

Sept. SMC At Kamptee, near Hi 
Lieut. Col. BOwdlor, torn— J 
SOB. 



Ifottffl*#. 

GOVERNMENT GENERAL 
OROtR. J(> 

SOLBtRftS* mSCHAROM. 

* Bombay Gaftie. Sfejif.fe, 1826—The Ge- 
' neral Order w She fi^th Oct. 1824, fixing 
J jtkut eurb of Rdj&oh 320 few the discharge 
Of a Soid(er t ip rescinded, gnd the sum of 
£80, or ftipees 7ib a 44is fixed as the 
f* I fbturo'ieqidred forffjatindul- 


^OOURT-MARTJAI*. 
tMtlt, M'xxMif, icic'a So root. 

Calcutta, Oct, 19, 1836. 
At a gtami oottrMaffirtial held os Poo- 
... - ■ D »by on the 4th Jwty 1996, and continued 

tnand^iSsl wtf&t i>y adjournments# Limit, George McKen- 
' *ie, of the 2d or Queea’s Kl^al Begunent 

of 
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of Foot, was arraigned on the undcrmen* 
tinned charge*. 

1st. ** For persevering in an undue in¬ 
tercourse with the late private William 
Cooke, when a wgeaotin the regiment, 
and subsequently (between the, months of 
June and pea. 1825), although Motioned 
on the subject, and ordered Wpcaredty 4» 
discontinue such, conduct* by dessii a OF the 
commanding of&wr, fend more particularly 
after having pledged big if ora (o the ad¬ 
jutant of the regiment, pd or fetottaj the 
20 U» July 1825* drat atyrh tatercowteK 
should cease ; such conduct bring bijjfhhf," 
subversive tf tniktety dfcdftetei, ~Artd J , 
giving rise to reports dh^atafcfo!,. 


aud April last, and in particuki Serjeants 
Tui ner and Macdonald, on the night of 
the 14th March j and also Serjeants Tur¬ 
ner, QmhaOV and Curpeen, on tlie night 
of tho 17th March 1826; thereby coun¬ 
tenancing great irregularity qu tha part of 
thds^^odn-comhiistoned Officers, to '* 
prejudice of gob® order and military 
ciplitjp. i * ” 


the 

dis- 


, , yauBuwnm WHUXC. 

v ** For highly booffieerlike and insubordi¬ 
nate conduct, subversive of military died. 
Tneja mtviM sddrtteed to Ms immediate 
tttojfcaMttotf J. Williams 

-- jl R * ■*' srei j Wct f t fl tinder 


.._ 7 da^h«i'thc 27th Mky and 1st June 
7828, jtfoqtn having resorted, as intimated 


and prejudicial t6bihi{ . , , t w 

amongst the officer* fend dfeeja df the2d40*fi$ W«W in thetesrifieotioiW’d bt those Ict- 
Queen’s Royal JleglnrenV of Foot, from to other mean* for obtaining redress 

which he never attempted to dear him* for certain alleged wrong* than those 
self. 0 which are pointed dit ttt the 12th section 

2d. “ For having neglected to report to of 'the Ajtftfeles of War, although he well 
the commanding officer of H.Rl.’s 20th knew that a rnPrnorul of representation on 
regt., that bo (Lietit. McKenzie) had the sublet, dated lfith May 1826, which 

caused ft> be confined private Charles w«a--“-*“*-* —“■***•.- 

McHugh of that regiment, for having 
been found out of bis barracks and in his 


(Lieut. McKenzie’s) quarters, on or about 
11 o'clock an the night of the 5th May 
last. 

3d. in baling neglected the requisition . 
of the commanding officer of H M.*s 20th 
regt. to attend as prosecutor, or as an evi¬ 
dence at the trial of the said private Charles 


he bad himself transmitted, wa* then un¬ 
der reference to superior authority, and 
that" no decision hau taken place with 
respect to granting or refusing the redress 
which he had therein requested.** 

Upon Which Charge* the court came to 
the fallowing decision: 

Y Pfn<ttng.~-r ( * Th$ eotfrt having maturely 
weighed aqd considered afl tliat has been 
hdouced |n, Support of the prosecution on 
McHugh, before a regimental court-war- , the 'Original charges preferred ngamst 
tial held on or about the 8th May 182$, on TJeitt. worg* McKenzie, of H.M.'s 2d 
the following charge, n*. Fur uttsdWJer- “ ’**— ,J —* e ‘ — 

like conduct in being ant pfi his barracks 
after hours, and found secreted i® his 
(Lieut. McKenzie’s)»bed on die night Of 
the 5tit iuat. (May), and of which cwge 
the said private Charles McHugh was K 
found guilty; and in having neglected yt * npurably acquit him Of all fend every part 
take any measures in order to explain ih» pf the'sald charges, 
extraordinary circurp stances stated In the " ’the cofirt are further of opinion that 
said charge, that thwsadd soldier, Cbferiea the prisoner is,nqt guilty of the first part 
McHugh, bad hften fpUnd Concealed irt of (be ^tb charge, of Which therefore tiny 
hit (Lieut. McKeWfeif'/ 1 ) Jted* thereby me- . M ac<Mt ,him; but that lie is guilty of hav- 
posing his own character to. the most 4i*t ’ inglemployed private James Turner as his 
graceful report*, and highly .usceediptble r lenwiit* without having previously obtain- 
to his Majesty's service* 4 * bd the b$Ve of the Commanding officer, 

4th. “ For having repeatedly employed mid having allowed the said private to 
soldiers as servihte withod$ leave from his vjeqg ip ma qupitcrs, contrary ro a re¬ 
commending officer, mote perfl^nlifewgy^Mi' 1 - i - 3 —— L “ — J • A — - 

the Instance of private Jfette ' ' 

of the iiM'mspm 
who we* a» ejtokfaftftom an 


or Queen’s Royal Regiment of Foot, as 
WeB tut What ho* been 'brought forwaid on 
dtp deduce, are of opihtfon tliat the pri¬ 
soner; t&km, George McKenzie, is not 
guilty of the 1st, 2d, fid and 5th charges, 
qnd they do therefore most fully and ho- 


day of Jsmuary^iM 
May last, and fw,apterinf 
to sleep within iBf.fthfe p*i 
galow or quarter*, a dtreet' 
of the regimental order,, 
June 1825. * 



order, and they do in conse- 
adjudge Mar. tha said Lieut. Geo. 
»<bw«dmMchftt> by his Kx- 
, But 

to rim 'employment of private 
te jt f nppc««i that the pn- 
fttefedy censured on tins 
, , commanding officer, the 

hot tboHght it necCMfery to take 
toil«*»4e Into consideration, in 


[US 5 . ■» > mimiMppn 1 voujiuboum, 

5th. “ In having repeatedly awardffig t^tteHP^fitelihment. 

sergeants of the rngpiteaf Ct'mte /Liedfc^ “ ThusOort are formte'Of opinion, that 
McKenzie’s) quarters, or permitted them the 1st and ad chared* ‘(with exception of 
to be so entertained at Ida eapense, after ‘foe.WMtpCJf of the latter, Which they con- 
tatoou beadng,duriug the months of March rider to b« KHvoloue) are vexations ialum- 


rtlj 


11ICS, 
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lues, and totally unfounded; and tlie court 
cannot therefoie but regret that the pro. 
fcrcutor should have so tar forgotten the 
justice due to the prisoner as to bring 
into public discussion, without Stay pre¬ 
vious inquiry, reports of so defamatory and 
injurious a nature, on the bare surmises 
of some officers of bis regiment, who b»ye 
not been able to depose, during these pro¬ 
ceedings, to a single circumstance which 
could in the slightest degree sanction or 
justify such surmises, 

“ The court are further of opinion, that 
the prisoner is guilty of alt and every pert 
of the Additional Charge, except the word 
“ highly,” preferred against him, in breach 
of the Ai titles of War in such cases Made 
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starvations upon the 2d charge, the Com- 
inandcr-in-chicf thinks it necessary to ex¬ 
press his regret, that the regimental court- 
■nurtinl accompanying these proceedings 
by which private McHugh was tried, had 
not adjpunued to $Jeut» McKwriia’s quar¬ 
ter^ Or until such time as be could appear 
to give his evidence; by this atari much 
light might have been thrown upon the 
cmtotnstence stated in the charge, which 
was not entered into by Serjeant Russet or 
tjta Other evidence) and tt great deal of 
‘ mibtaencepti# •regarding! that situation in 
'which met soldier was found in Lieut. 
MeJCenwe’s hUogldow might have been 

h avoided* , i > 

“ Hie Commander-in-chief has a paint 


and provided, and they do therefore ad*s ,ful duty now to perform, in finding occa. 

• _.1 i.1_ xt.. i ! x r* __ —.--.a. < l... AnM 


judge blm, the said Lieut. Geo. MeKvpi< 
lie, to lose five steps in his regiment, 
and to be placed next below Lfcut. U, 
Carruthers.” t 

Confirmed, 

(Signed) T. BnAoroXo f Lk\U.Ocn. 

Remarks by the Commander-in- chief; 

“ The Commander-in-chief, after a 
careful consideration of the proceedings, 
approves of the finding and judgment of 
the couit upon the 1st, fid, 4th, 5th, and 
additional chai gee, with the exception of 
terming the first part of the third charge 
“ frivolousfhr, although Lieut JWc- 
Kenxie was iu the sick list, he is proved 
to have been out when equally so the 
morning previous to private McHugh’s 
ti ml, and late the evening some distance 
flora his bungalow; and when spoken to 
by two other officers regarding the pro¬ 
secuting of McHugh, he told them in 
express terras be did not think that it was 
necessary to attend tills court-martial • the 
inference to be drawn taotn those circum¬ 
stances was, that hp bad no intention of 
doing that which is expected'from every 
ofhtci in support of ^icipline, whether 
the delinquency passing under nia notice 
is committed by a man of hit own re* 
ginicut or another. tat 

“ If his Excellency is ttf understand, hy 
the court’s acquittal of Liuutv McKeosie 
upon the 2d charge, they considered that' 

.ftl l 1 -I- L:_ J — +. _A.. Ll« 


b sion to comment severely upon Uie con- 
’ duct of the prosecutor, and expressing his 
most marked disapprobation of Liwut.tal. 
Williams having, tinder any circumstances, 
assembled his officers, and rendered thun 
a deliberative body, to form illiberal and 
heedless suspicion into positive and grave 
offences. Lieut colonel Williams having 
slidden into this error, excluded every 
other means of intermediate investigation 
which could render sufficient justice to 
the prisoner or the service, and the result 
would now justly recoil upon the com¬ 
manding officer, if die Commander-in- 
chief did not find an excuse in Lieut col. 
Williams* inexperionoe ; in his anient, 
though mistaken seal m this instance, and 
in the high sense of houour for the credit 
of die regiment which appears to have 
hurried him, and his officers alike, to 
magnify and believe a mass of unfounded 
prejudices against one of their members, 
who has now been declared honourably 
innocent. 

, “ The Commander-in-chief is sensible 

t that die painful reflections which this rash 
4 conduct must produce in the officers of 
the Queen's Royals, will also bring sa¬ 
lutary impressions of the injustice they 
have committed, while be commands bis 
expectations to be fully understood by 
them, that Lieut. MoKensie shall be ad¬ 
mitted into their "society free of aU heart¬ 
burning, in the cheerfol confidence which 


officer had doue his duty, in merely flU„''hi$ full and litraouiahle acquittal com¬ 
muting the serjoant of the guard to make ‘gnapda, and entitles him to. On the part 
out the crirao against private McHugh, of 'Limit. McKWule, hi* acquittal baa 
deeming it sufficient that the rire»m-.\;6ren so comftteto. and every suspicion 
stances uf this man’s mfacOodtot afintddVwhich attfeaLto the character of 

roach tlie commanding officer tftpjbugh ftrj tbit o^cer to ftiRy’removed, tbs Corn- 
medium or the Guard Report akJtyr, witb*V .mander-in-4r-K ai^ripatos aa well as on- 
out any more direct fcpprt being made by'*, tains, be wOt%het»'(t ftom eyery vlndiciivS 
tmusilf, tlie Comm«oqer*iit-CMaf cannot* *Creeling. Tpr having employed private 
agree in opinion vvi'tb thcoi, as it was the - L $Hpes Turner a* his servant, without pre- 
unpuativc duty of Ijpeuht McKeneie to r viousty obtaining the leave of his dora- 
havc made a connsuouadta'to tbCiCUTt- manding and having allowed the 

mnnding officer upon ftjo subject, at the said private to'sleep in his bungalow, con- 
same time furnishing such a crime himself trary to regimental* ordtors, upon which 
agaiu-t the prisonii nv was calculated to Lieut, McKenzie Iris been found guilty, 
meet the offence, in making these ob- the Commander-in-chief admonishes him; 

* and 
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and as hia Excellency concurs in the re* 
commendation of the court, and remits 
the degradation of rank awarded against 
Lieut. McKenrie on his being found 
guilty of the additional charge, he directs 
Lieut, Me Ketone to be released from his 
arrest and mum to his duty.—The Coto- 
msuder*in*tfeef cannot conclude bis re* 
Hunks upon thte COOrt-martial without 
noticing thv disadvantage of allow hig their 
proceedings to be Encumbered with a great 
deal of matter, much of It apparently for 
the purpose of either gratifying (slertt tor 
composition, or less Earthy feelings, 
and observations as intfiscrCet as irrelevant 
and inconsistent with good taste. Nothing 
can be more unmilitary, or further from 
the object of plain and prompt justice, 
than the unnecessary introduction of mat¬ 
ter, and displays of "the kind alluded to, 
w huh fiery court maftfaft should timely 
contiol and check.” 

flie foregoing order is to be eptered in 
the gcneiul order book, and read at the 
bead of every regiment in his Majesty's 
service in India. 

By order of the Coirttnandcr-lrt -chief, 
A. JVf ACHONAI.D, 

Adj. Gut,, of H.M.'s Boreet m India . 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT¬ 
MENT- 

Ckt. 6. The RSv. Jams* Cray-to be chaplain la 
Catch. 


6th N. 1. I leut C, Prescott to be ad)., t. Spoil 
cer tnmsf., date 16th Sept, ittei. 

1AA Nil. Lieut. C. R W. Jones to he ad)., v. 
McMahon tranaf. i date l<Hh Sept. 1830. 

“ w 

Ocft at—tttfir. fT,I. Lieut, f. Cltlrtwm u> be 
*41- as XMsda^tMpfrll t data Iflth Sept. Idas. 

ttp/k \JtjL Bn*. 4. Harasrtou to be 

Usufc* V.C,|L Oi JqmMc .) date 17th Oct. into. 
*\ tett Heat A. P. Baitlet to he «y., v. 
Lujkon prom, t date inth Sept. I82fl. 

Mm, WArtteg AitlsLsttrg, Mslcahnsontohave 
med, charge at ft, CV# cruise* ffmituu*. 

Mw. 4 e-.RM 4 MI, Lteut. i.iiawto to be adj., 
Vijouwdsrv| l7ih<Si «&. 

Mp W, 9. tteodthnew admitted to engineers, 

Mill (A SlBmfluL 

i.C.JUtob 8.Pools to be adj., v. 
ConyuffMmfteignMi date 34th Oat, ions, 
i 'SW J$4u. Lieut. W, J, Ottley to ba qu. maat. anil 
Metpyta jaiotoasUoee t date lit Nov. 1836. 

' J Artll. Lieut. 3*. Cleathor to be qu. 
mitt, smLiaterp. in Hmdonttanee to Oolundause 
bat. t date 1st Nov. lftiih I Lieut. K, Prother to b«* 
qp. meat, and Imerp. to ut bat. t do. 

SM Riprap. Jnf Lieut, W, C. Bell tobelhterp. In 
RlpdOnetanoe i date 1st Nov, llUo, 

Unsiftv', matodto Berts, J. E. Fslkney to ISth 
N.l., l». H. Bella*!*, 34th do.i A. Thomas, 0th 
do.; a, Morrison, ad do 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Eio-we,—Oct 5. Lieut. R. Poster, ofengl- 
en, for health.—13, Lieut Col. T. Burford, Ml 

...... |_ .... Lieut Col. 

. W, Turner, 1st L.C„ agreeably to tegulo- 
NOV. 4. Ma). j, B, uunatetville, Ut or Or. 

MnJ. R. Bame- 


5W 


Jft, ditto, 

Wtn Jnalsp ft* jlMAtRt 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

liumbna Castle, Otl. 6, 1826.—Cadet* A, Matt¬ 
son, (1. H. Heltat*. J, E. Fackns-y, and A, ThO* 
maa, admitted to infantry, and prom, to enslga*.— 
Mr. W. Rowland admitted as an antst. iurg< 
Corner, jawtri to Herts. P. Q. to 


R. H. ltlckards, 3d 
Thou. Byre, 3 d do. 


C. P. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

, 1 rlRACV. 

We understand tint, just before the 
commencement of tbe rains, two or throe 
acts of piracy were committed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of die Gulf Of Cuteb, by apmty 



»A ' Mtvtsnrsswvrv* va V. "J — .J 

twenty of thirty meri Under Jusso 
Lamb, who had come down fiom Scindc 
and Mired a bbat somewhere near Tooneak, 
d0< •» A place in th* tJulf. It appeal a that the 

Lieut. Col. Com. Leighton appointed to generajK mtetteddook advantage of the government 
staff of aimy on allowance ofp me}- gen«« »aU to mjhted boat havbto been despatched to 
sfmtdW m"*' uma *^ 3 andtlmr <{u«rtor from the enuring ground, 

Mat. J. W. AitchwoO, (Wp.sdj.gcn., to be art- nndito WStotlrtstone® sdwtt four trading 
mg adj. gen. of army until ruttner ardsm. , but being laden with grain, they 

Ort. lSriFifr M.M.'lntvro^i^H N.I., an d ^4 «A UtUff booty, Afur this they 
mtm * 2d Earop * R^L>pttinitted to tli« opposite side-of the Gulf, 

Oo<. 13—34(4 N.h Sfm A. shaphtord to Ut\ whew they ahandwied their owh vessel 
llcut,, v. w. Stewmi d«., , : yttnd tobich prtM-tidunt Wf» Mandsvie, and 

< SR^ 22 ra^ 5 f 5 J 2 

tourftom Poptw. r " sertua,nature than the shove was 

Oct. lft-Nr- J. Jell-toftgtohitxMoto- of chip -tegtoued dbtm.iXK «M» time, by six 
PT& sr-r#ebaupw»cd to belong lo Bornlwy, uh«u 

^^hura^taaMvM^toMasarvIf^JMyMa^* Jp* to s4 tbe prihctpal of the gang pur- 

A41- Gen- Capt. Lelghtd*. towtt.4S e»«wd a boat, and proceeding with the 
!j. gen. of army. i f **r f> » tvat to yea, Adi ill with a battel tub, bound 


adj. _ 

Capt. P. M. Iredell, lj>th N.J ^to ari l to ytebt. 
lull, mr. to OuLowar SutokL Perea Bating ab¬ 
sence of Capt Leighton. * 

Ot35l.-lfifarA.L LJeut. f, MltctoC. irnerp 

In Mahratta Mnguage, to be biterp. abo to Hln 
doortdnee end qu. mart,, v. Jones app. ad), j date 
10 th Sept. ItlW. 


to Surat, off Sms poor, tybbre they plun- 
ilored bef «f every tldRg portable, and 
took the goods to a pbfftt Rfepr Mnnduvje 
in Conveying which to tome place m the 
interior, One of die men win seized, and 

whose 
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whose deposition being taken, may per¬ 
haps lead to a discovery of the rest of the 
gang. The principal escaped, but as there is 
reason to suppose the crew of Uie plundered 
boat were made away with, it is to be hoped 
this fellow with J>» accomplices may bo 
secured, and meet the punishment tiny 
deserve. 

In addition to the above, ft is reported 
that a boat, having on board a considera¬ 
ble sum in doliani, was plundered off 
Nowauuggbur, and the property taken 
across the Runn by the robbers, as they 
were traced for a considerable distance 
along its southern edge; and where the' 
bodies of two unfortunate travellers were 
found murdered, supposed to have been 
done by these miscreants, in order to pre¬ 
vent information being given. 

Effectual, means, we understand, have 
been taken by government to prevent the 
commission of the like acts, and to give 
security to vessels trading in the gulf of 
Cutcb and its vicinity .—[Bombay Gaz., 
Oct. 4. 


4 THIS KINO OP JOHANNA. 


0. At Satara, the lady of Capt. H. Adams, of a 

ion, 

9 At Deega, the lady of Lieut. CoL Whitehill, 
3d L.C., of a' daughter. 

10. Mra. R. Baxter, of a daughter. 

12 The lady of E. C. Harrison, Esq., garrison 
surgeon, of a son. 

— At Bhoqj, the lady of Capt. Holland, sub. 
assist, com. general, of a son. 

13. The lady of the Rev. W, Mitchell, of the 
Church Missionary Society, of a daughter. 

14. At Hurnee, the lady of the Rev. John Ste¬ 
venson, of a son. 

Id. At Bhooj, the ladyof Lieut. H. Conetlb. of 
a son. 

— At Rutnaglry. the lady of Geo. Elliot, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. ■ 

22. At Bhooj, thd lady of Capt. Soppitt, 2ffth 
Mat., of a daughter. 

Nov. 1. Mi -E. Walpole, of a daughter. 

12. The lady of the Yen. Archdeacon Hawlayne, 
of a ton and heir. 

13. The wife of Mr. Gabriel Sanakes, of twins, 
a sou and daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. IP. The Rev. Joseph Knight, church mis¬ 
sionary of Jatihapdtam, in the island of Ceyi vi, 
to Mrs. Nichols, widow of the late Rev. John Ni¬ 
chols, of Tannah, 

24. At Poonah, R. D. Luard, Esq., of the civil 
service, fourth son of John Luanl, Esq., of Bw- 
leigh Cottage, Maldon, Essex, to Mary Anne, se¬ 
cond daughter of Maj. Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, 
K.C.B. 

Nov. 13. B. Hutt, Esq., of the cMl service, to 
Elisa Marla, eldest daughter of P. Free, Esq. 


We congratulate, the community of 
Bombay on the arrival of the King of 
Johanna (in the brig Korrrwtl from Jo¬ 
hanna), whose hospitality and kindness are 
so well known to all who have ever touche«i 
there on their way to India ; we have had 
the honour of living introduced to his 
Majesty by his prime minister. Admiral 
Rodney, and from the short conversation 
wt> had with him, we weie satisfied that he 
is possessed of a very quick discernment, 
ami a ready apprehension of all that is 
parsing around him. IIi(> Majesty, we 
should suppose, is not above thirty years 
of age, lias only been three yeaTs upon the 
throne, and now visits Bombay for the 
first lime. We are happy to add that the 
visits paid to His Majesty since his arrival 
have been most numerous and respectable, 
and that government, with their usual 
liberality, are to pay bis expenses during 
his stay at Bombay.— [Bom. Gas. Oct. 25. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. x '' 

nrt.ss. Rtmnmiarfe, Kcuip, from Calcutta— 

2R. liny at Catr/fO, EUerby, from London_Noi-.J. 

ll.M.si. HootUven, Carrol), from Madras.—13. Car¬ 
ton, M'Cartliy, from Calcutta. 

> ' - { 1 * 
Departure*. 4 

Ocf. 12. Atalanta, Johnson, Fct iondon.— 13 . 
Morn pasHr, Smith, for Liverpool.—84. Ham, ah. 
Shepherd, for Chin a.—20. CHnui'ail,» M Hurdle, for 
Chinn.— Nor. I. Hogm, Miller, for Telhcherry, 
C.ipi', and Louden-—IS. Jamr* SrUt, Rlchknu, 
fort hma.-Dar. 1. l«efr,fAjv Gkraock, for Liver¬ 
pool. and l’rvndmes, 1 Viiuciiope, fur London. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

MIRTHS. , 

Sept. 29. At Dapodlie, the lady of Doctor Young, 
of a son. 


deaths. 

Odf. 1. At Poona, Francis R. Lopes, writer in 
the pay-otftce, 

2. At Poona, Lieut. Walter Stewart, 34th regt. 
N.I., aged 22. 

a. At Kaira, Robert Anderson, Esq., of the 
civil service. 

B. At Poona. Capt. Jas. O’Hara Johnston, of his 
Highness the Niaam’s service. 

Id. At Baroda, Lieut. C. R. XT. Jones, 15th regt, 
N.I. 

27. At Bycutlali, the lady of Dr. Chao. Ducat, 
civil surgeon, Poonah. 

Now. 1. Mrs. Steward, lady of the Rev, J. Stew¬ 
ard, of the Church Missionary Society, Bombay. 

5. At Cambay, Capt. J. Finlay, 4th regt. N.I. 

13. Mts. Jane Wilson, mistress of the Girls’ 
Central School, aged 37 . 


fifeylon. 

4 

LAW, 

On die 16th September, the session for 
the provinces of Mapaar, JaSViopatani, 
Mullctivoe, Batticalpa, and Trincottialle, 
tvas opened at Jam>upatai«, before the 
Hon. Sir Richard Ottleyj on which oc- 
- casion the puisne justice delivered a 
Suitable address to the magistrates, ex¬ 
pressing ho, satisfaction at the reduction in 
the Dumber of easfcs compared w-ith the 
calendar 0f [ait year, and that fey their vi¬ 
gilance the principal gangpf robltetti had 
been apprehended ana brotigbt to justice. 
The number of cases in the . calendar of 
last year amounts to fifty-eight and 157 
prisoners, And that of this year to thirty-six 
cases and lbi prisoners ; of which seven¬ 
teen cases were tried, and the prisoners 
convicted, ten acquitted, five' discharged 
without prosecution,' three pleaded guilty, 
and one postponed, die prisoner being 
still insane,—[Ory/on Gas. Oct. 14. 
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BIRTH. 

Oct. 10. At Colombo, the lady of J. Bmutead, 
Esq-. paymost. Ceylun liege., of a daughter. 

HEATHS. 

Sepl. 29. At Colombo, Ur. <1. H. Dammar, aged 
68 . 

Oct. 4. At Colombo, Capt. Thomson, late of 
H.M.’n 83d yjgL 


ttntaitg. 

TREACHERY OF THE ACHRENESF. 

The native ship Futtch Ellajah^ of 
Bombay, came into the harbour on Mon¬ 
day last under charge of the gunner, w ho 
gives the following narrative, of a most 
daring and atrocious attempt to cut off 
that vessel by one of the chiefs on the 
('oast of Pedier, which is a farther proof, 
(if such was necessary) of the treacherous 
conduct of the Adiecnese. 

It appears that the Nacodah of the ves¬ 
sel had bee#*trading with the chief at 
Sgvang, and had taken on hoard a quan¬ 
tity of betel nut; a balance being to lie 
settled, the chief went on hoard in a large 
boat manned with seventeen men, on pre¬ 
tence of settling accounts. The Nacodah 
of the vessel not suspecting any tteaiiicry 
from the good understanding which exist¬ 
ed between them in the whole of titeir 
transactions, admitted the chief with his 
followers on board. On being seated anil 
pretending to enter upon business, the 
Aclieenese Chief suddenly stabbed the 
Nacodah and killed him on the spot, und 
then turned upon the supercargo, or kraney 
of the vessel, whom he also stabbed in 
several parts of his body, of which wounds 
he died a few days after; live others were 
also wounded before they could recover 
themselves from the sudden panic. The 
Syrang, however, fortunately rallied the 
crew and turned u gun, which had been 
kept loaded with grape, a precaution they 
generally take on that coast, upon the 
assailants, and bred it off, which kdled 
seveiul of the chief’* party, who immedi¬ 
ately jumped into their boat and made off; 
but the Syrang and crew continued to fire 
upon them with the guns of the vessel, 
loaded with grape, and only five of the 
assailants, from the accounts they after¬ 
wards heard, landed from the boat. 'Ihe 
Syrang immediately after cut his cable and 
made sail. 

It would appear that it was a precon¬ 
certed thing, as the beach was lined with 
people who were ready with boats to 
afford assistance. Two other native ves 
sels also cut their cables and made sail, 
apprehending an attack from their boats. 
—[Pcwng Gun. Oct. i.9. 

Asiatic Journ, Voi-XXIII. No, 137. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE ISLAND. 

It would appear from our letters from 
Pinang, that Prince of Wales’ Island has 
become so overgrown with jungle, to the 
very doors of George-Town, that a free 
?and proper circulation of air cannot Ik* ex¬ 
pected, while the generating of vapours of 
the most noxious quality is a natural re¬ 
sult of neglecting to clear the ground 
The present Governor has the credit of 
cutting down and clearing, wherever he 
can ; but nothing short of some act from 
home, empowering the abatement of nut- 
tances with a greater plenitude of autho¬ 
rity, will make Prince of Wales 1 Island 
what it was in respect of healthiness. In 
point of pdiitical importance it is rising, 
or fancies it is, from the accession of ter¬ 
ritory and authority lately bestowed on, 
it, or rather about to be; for the charter 
annexing Singapore and Malacca to I*i- 
nang lias not yet reached Prince of Wales* 
Island. In point of commercial impor¬ 
tance the island lias certainly, of late, 
fallen off. It is understood, however, to 
be so fully settled, that the appointment 
of the resident councillors at Malacca and 
Singapore had actually been made at home, 
and the delay m the signing Of the charter 
is ascribed to his Majesty’s illness—os afko 
the delay in sending out the commission 
ui the uew judge at Pinang, who is there 
at present without his credentials. The 
authorities at home, when they annexed 
Malacca and Singapore to the southward 
to Pinang, were not aware of the acqui¬ 
sition of territory which this government 
bad obtained to the northward in Mergui 
and the coast of Tennasseriin ; otherwise 
it is problematical how far they would have 
stretched the other arm to the extent they 
have done. We mentioned the other day 
dial Captain Burney had been able to do 
little or nothing with that power, who it 
seems is determined not to give up its new 
acquisitions on the •Queda side. Thu mea • 
sure of handing ovci Singapore to Pinang 
is of course strongly reprobated at Die 
foinier place; and the fine dreams in 
which people were indulging as to :i grand 
eastern emporium of trade arising at that 
settlement, have vanished. We have not 
heard how the Honourable Court intended 
to have disposed of the late resident at 
Singapore, removed of course by the new 
arrangements from his appointment; but 
it is fortunate that other events have ren- 
deted the knowledge and services of Mr. 
Crawfurd available, in u department to , 
which he had devoted so much attention, 
and already acqniied so well-earned a re¬ 
putation.— [CuL John Hull, Oct. 90. 

AtAHKI A.OE. 

Sept. tp. N. McA. McIntyre, Esq., to Jane, 
eldest daughter of Capt. Andre* Glass, late com- 
* wander of tit* fart W* Ham. 

4 T 
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iMalacfii. 

The ut rival of Mr. Lewis from Penang, 
who we understand has beeu deputed by 
the hon the Govet nor to inspect the state 
of Malacca, and the agricultural advanta-- 
pci it possesses, has revived the hopes of 
tlie tew inert hauls resident here, and gives 
them a proof that this settlement is not 
allngelhei forgotten by him. We are as¬ 
sured that Mr. Bullet ton takes a great in¬ 
terest in the place, and have ourselves 
hejid lum expiess it as his opinion that, in 
the lnurse of time, Malacca, from its local 
advantages, might or wouhl sin pass cither 
of its neighbours, Penang and Singapore. 
In a commercial point ol view, Singapore 
is likely to retain us present superiority ; 

, but in an agricultural, the same cannot be 
wild. Now is the time for the inhabitants 
of Malacca to rouse themselves; let tli li m 
second the c flints and good wishes cd the 
Governor liy active exertions, ami let them 
not allow indolence or carelessness, ot 
even despair, to telard their own interests, 
and theiiuits of perseveimice and tturgy. 
We congiatulate them on the improve¬ 
ments alieady made by the w tilth v ie-.i- 
dent in mending “ oui ways,” and clear¬ 
ing the stieets of old nuisances; mid 
although the road-mending is not exactly 
on Mr. Me Adam’s plan, jet it shews 
that something is doing for the good of 
the place. 

On Saturday the '.’3d mst. a meeting was 
held at the house of Thomas Williamson, 
Esq. for the purpose of drawing up a metno- 
lial to the hon. the Gnu-mot in Council, 
of sevetal necessaiy impimi-merits to be 
made in Malacra, mid the removal of a 
few grievances established undei the Dutch 
government. Mr Williamson being called 
to the chan, scveial articles woio resolved 
upon, and the outline of the memoiial 
diavvit out.— [Malann Obwrver , Sept. !W. 

Sept. 13. The lady of W. G. Mackenzie, Esq., 
lute cesident at tins settlement, ot a son. 


Singapore, 

AMT RICAN TRADE WITH CHINA. 

The Sntgupoic Chnmulc of Nov. 9th, 
contains a statement of the trade of Ame¬ 
rica wall China. The total amount of the 
Hade, being 8,9lP,5t>2 Spanish dollats, 
appioxitnatcs very ius.i ly to that of the 
pieceding veai. In that branch of the 
ti.uk> conducted with the South American 
ht.nes, &c. there appears a large increase, 
lh it ot the piesent year being Drs. 416,768 
which is nearly double wliat appears in 
oui last, statement under tbe same bead. 
‘I his a is very impoitant circumstance as 
l ogartls the coinmeicial resources of these 
states, lor we have good reason to know 


that shipments to at least an equal amount 
liavc been made in tbe course of tbe season 
fioni Canton, for tbe same destination, 
under other tings. 

The total amount of the several beads 
is as follows •—Imports, 7,776,301 SpanisI 
dollars, including 5,72.9,300 in specie. Ex¬ 
port-., m. to the United States, 7,630,938 
Spanish dollars ; to Europe, 684,856 Spa¬ 
nish dollars; to South-America, Mamllu 
and the Sandwich islands, 416,768 Spa 
nish dollais. 

Total Exports .. Sp.Drs. 8,752,502 

Total Imports.. 7,776,901 

Balance Sp. Drs. 970,261 


'Die proportion of tea to the articles of 
expot t is large the quantity exported to 
the United States w.t-, 3,957,408 Spanish 
dollars; to Kuiope, 500,781 Spanish did 
bus; to South America, Ac., 18,590 Spa¬ 
nish dollars * 

> NT|* lt'l A1NM1 .ST TO MRS CHAWFUKD. 

On the 27th Oetoliei a hill Jtttd BUppci 
was given hj the European inhabitants ot 
the settlement in honour of Mrs. Craw turd, 
the lady ol oui kite lesident, on tile occa¬ 
sion of the family’s departure for Bengal. 
The place chosen for the entertainment was 
the esplanade, where u temporary iioiisu 
was limit lot the purpose; and notwith¬ 
standing the shoituess of the period for 
piepaiutton, it was got up ill a style of 
splendour novel hefote exhibited at this 
place The decorations of the apartments 
were selected and combined with much 
taste, and the l ustic colonnades and arches, 
entwined with variou plants and flowers, 
and hung with numerous flags, gave the 
whole house so novel and rural an aspect, 
that it seemed as if the treasures of some 
fairy mansion had been transported thither 
for the purpose. Contrast and variety were 
studied throughout with much success, 
and the dancing hall was illuminated with 
a glory of lights which for variety might 
have vied with a Siamese palace; and the 
musical performances of a full Javanese 
hand, which played at intervals during the 
evening, hud a most pleasing effect.—[Sing. 
Chroit. , iVoti. 9. 

R1UHT OF AMERICANS TO TRADE WITIl 

SlNOAI-OaX. 

The American ship Elisa, Capt. Grow, 
touched liete lately on her passage from 
Manilla. 'Dus vessel we believe came to 
this quarter for the purpose of purchasing 
a cargo at Singapore, if it should be con¬ 
sidered safe, after the example of the Go- 
veynor Endicott brig, which was seized by 
Il.M.S. Larne. —Some doubt, however, 

appears 

* We are not responsible for the errors in the 
above— JStl. 
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appears to exist as to tl»o legality of Airnt 
ricans trading at this port, even now, 
when it is in cot porated as a presidency ; 
and the commander of the Klim Iwing 
unwilling to run the risk of Wing seized, 
declined trading and sailed for Batavia. 
We trust tlwt if it is no? legal for Ameri¬ 
cans to trade here at present^ the subject 
may attract the attention of the authorities 
in P.iigland, who will no doubt put the 
poit on the same footing in this respect as 
the neighbouring island of Penang, which 
enjoys the advantages of a trade with the 
United States.—[ Ibid. Nov. 123. 

T< MPSP 

The eclipse of the moon which took 
place last week having been foretold by 
the Chinese astrologers, great preparations 
weie made for making a noise upon llie 
occasion, and thus frightening away the 
monsters who would “ cat up the glut ions 
luminary.” In this laudable nutU>lnLnp 
all classes pf natives joined, and with the 
aid of a few pieces of aitiliery, auoin- 
pnnied byrlotfd shouting, beating of gongs, 
drums,an unceasing clamour was 
kept lip*'dtying the whole period of the 
moon’s obscurity. The noise w as so gi eat 
that it resembled the dm of a battle, and 
was beard distinctly at the distance of se¬ 
veral miles, by some vessels which were 
approaching the island. — [ibid. 


Large quantities of tin hate lately been 
imported here from the ports of the 
peninsula to the north of Malacca, par¬ 
ticularly from Stingy Luigi, a small river 
which forms the boundary between the 
Malacca territory and the posses-ions of 
the Salengore linjab. The mines of that 
district aic at present wrought with much 
spnit, and the produce of them this yeai 
is very considerable. It is almost all 
brought to Singnporo, and during last 
week 450 piculs were imported by prahus 
belonging to the place. The mines are 
situated about thirty miles up the rivet, 
and are all upon the Salengore bank. The 
Itajah does not interfere much with the 
operations of the miners, but levies a duly 
upon all the tin that is exported. 

The quality of the Straits tin, generally, 
has suffered much deterioration lately by 
die practice of mixing it with other metals, 
such as Tonquin lead, and spelter, which 
can be purchased here at a very cheap rate. 
Some of the shipments to China, m par¬ 
ticular, proved so bad tins season, that 
what cost 21 dollars per picul here, was 
sold for lfi dollars at Canton. Tbe fraud, 
we believe, is practised chiefly by the 
Chinese.— Ibid. 

STICKLAC. 

This article has not been imported by 


any of tbe Siamese junks winch luive ar¬ 
rived, this season. It is said thit the sup¬ 
ply lias entirely failed, and tli.it there is 
not more collected than is sufficient lor the 
Consumption of the count! y. The puce 
had risen, at Banfcok to upwards of twenty 
tikals per picul.' — [Ibid. 

HIATUS. 

Sept- 1 . The taily of Lieut. It. Lloyd, afitli rpgl, 
N.I., of a non. 

A - in 2. The lady of (’apt. C. E. Das is, garrison 
stair, of a daughter. 

DEATH. 

Nor. S. Mrs. Amts Napier, wife of David 5kens 
Napier, Esq., merchant of this settlement. 


iHnurttiu** 

sun iif in a roimifiUBSK vjtsser., 

Hy accounts received lately from Mau- 
i .inis, we k-atn that a Portuguese ship 
lias been seized by Commodore Christian, 
the naval commander on (hot station, for 
trading contrary to Act of Parliament. 
The ussel, it appears, had come liom 
Macao with a full cargo, and had obtained 
permission Irom tbe Governor to trade. 
The cargo was accordingly landed and 
another cargo purchased, with which the 
ship was about to depart, when she was 
seized by the man of war. It is said that 
the Commodore oflcied afterwards to re- 
lease the vessel if the Governor would 
pioiuisc not to admit foreign vessels to 
trade in future . tins was however refused, 
as the Governor considered that he wns 
fully authorized to grant permission to 
the vessels of all foreign nations who ad¬ 
mitted British vessels at their ports with 
cargoes fiom the Muuntius. It was ex¬ 
pected at the Mauritius that the vessel will 
be condeinued as a prize.— [Smg. C/iron. 
Nov 9. * 


UUtljcrlanU# 

JAVA. 

Retrenchments. —I'lieCommissioncr con¬ 
tinues to pursue his system of retrench, 
nient. The following offices have been 
entirely abolishedadministration of fi¬ 
nance, water staat, forest, salt, superin¬ 
tendent of the post-office, and roads ami 
bridges; verwissuhng kantorc (or ex¬ 
change-office, a place where you might 
literally be said to whistle for silver in ex¬ 
change for paper); the superintendent of 
stamps (as a separate department), and the 
circuit judges; all master-attendants, ex- 
nSopt at Batavia, Samareng, Sourabaya and 
Rhio; tbe residencies of Buitenzovg anil 
Cnrwang are incorporated with Batavia; 
Grissi with Sourabaya, and Bagnio Wan¬ 
gle with Bcsukie. Great reductions have 
4 T 2 been 
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been made in the number and ray of the 
civilians at the other stations. The clergy 
have had their allowances reduced 400 f. 
per month. Orders have been received 
from Europe to abolish the entrepots; the 
commissioner, however, thinking it might 
be attended with injurious consequences,, 
bad communicated with the merchants, 
through the director of customs, whose 
very able report had induced his Excel¬ 
lency to suspend the execution of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s orders until a reply to the reference 
which had been made can be received. 
When the entrepot regulations were pro¬ 
mulgated they were hailed as the com¬ 
mencement of a return to liberal prin¬ 
ciples, although doubts were entertained 
by many of their stability; these doubts 
are now but too likely to be speedily rea¬ 
lized. 


the war will .shortly he brought to a ter¬ 
mination, though the peace of the country 
may from time to time be a little disturbed 
by petty insurrections in the remote dis¬ 
tricts of Banyamas and Brankelan.”—- 
[John Bull, Nov. 28. 

Tax on Official jPersrou.—Letters from 
Batavia say that the commissioner-ge¬ 
neral issued a decree at Tjanjor oh the 
19th November, announcing that all pub¬ 
lic officers entitled to certain monthly 
payments were, from the 1st of Dec. to 
receive half in ready money, and the rest 
in bonds, to “be afterwards paid,” in 
order to strengthen the resources of the 
country, and to afford means to provide 
for the wants of the army .—Dutch pajier. 

The Insurrection .—The war with the in- 


The Dutch Company have got the mo¬ 
nopoly of the opium farms in Java and 
Madura (which have not as usual been 
exposed For sale) at a lower rate, it is said, 
than had been offered foi them by others. 
It seems to be the prevailing opinion in 
Java that they will ere long get a mono¬ 
poly of the tin, spices, and copper, and 
every tiling else that is worth having. It 
is doubted whether the sacrifices Uins made 
at the expense of the government, great as 
the profits which accrue to the Company 
may be, will counterbalance their losses in 
those departments of trade where they are 
exposed to fair and open competition, in¬ 
dependent of the heavy expense which all 
their cumbersome establishments involve; 


surgent natives appears to go on more fa¬ 
vourably for the Nctherlanders than here¬ 
tofore. Gen. Van Geen drove the insur¬ 
gents from Djntinom on 14th Nov.; they 
were m great force. The Pangerang No- 
to Koesomo, who had advant^f JfcM*;- 8an- 
gung, joined the NcdierlaAdijfyiroOps in 
this expedition ; in his absenoSuiSpOstwas 
attacked by the insurgents, who were re¬ 
pulsed by the troops of Solo, The nof£* 
rious Toomoongong Tetjo Negoro, or 
Ngarpah, died of his woundB received at 
Djntinom. 

The insurgents remain in the district of 
Mmoreh, where they levy contributions. 
They had abandoned that of Froboiingo 
on the approach of Col. Cleeren’s force. 


while the expense of governing the coun¬ 
try (which will infallibly be greatly aug¬ 
mented for the benefit of die Company) 
may prove too onerous for the mother 
country to support.—t5Jiig.C/irim., Noe. 9. 


Extract of a letter from Batavia, dated 
3d OctoberOn the 12th ult. the old 
mnn was crowned at Salatiga with con¬ 
siderable pomp, General De Kock acting 
as king-maker, assisted by Messrs. En- 
glehard and Muntinghe. I was piesent 
at the ceremony, and much pleased to 
observe the ease and dignity with which 
the old Sultan took up his royalty again. 
Immediately after being proclaimed, he 
received the congratulations of about sixty 
or seventy Javanese chiefs; bia highness 
looking all the while majesty itself, and 
occasionally filling bis royal mouth with 
sirix out of the royal box. The ratio 
(queen) is a sensible cley/er woman, and I 
believe the Dutch calculate on < more as¬ 
sistance from her than from the Sultan. 
The latter having only just arrived tifij 


but it appears they returned. A column, 
under Major Duperron, advanced against 
them. In the neighbourhood of die Dessu 
of Goensong Gono the enemy was found 
posted in considerable force, drawn up in 
order of battle, and commenced a heavy 
fire of musketry on the Netherlands troops. 
The insurgents were in die end routed, 
with the loss of thirty-eight killed, and the 
Toomoongong Kerto Negoro mortally 
wounded. Ihe insurgents again quitted 
Prokolingo. Dipo Negoro was in the 
vicinity of Bedojo at die last advices from 
Djocjocarta, 28th Nov. 

Dutch papers contain extracts from the 
Batavia Con rant of the 18th Dec., whence 
it appears that Mangkoe di Ningrat, an 
insurgent chief, had made his submission, 
and that much advantage waft expected to 
result from this example. Some small de¬ 
tachments of the insurgents had appeared 
near Solo, and Gen. Van Geen had pro¬ 
ceeded in that direction. 


iteswia. 


The Utter having nuly just arrived a|r^ vssfmi# 

Djocjocarta, it is impossible to say as yA^ Russian official reports from the Persian 
what effect his re-establishment on thOiftontier state lliat Prince Madatoff under¬ 
throne there will have. I am inclined to*, took, on the 18th of January, another ex- 
think favourably of the measure, and that cwrsion towards A bar, and after delivering 


several 
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several Nomad® families, whom tbe Per¬ 
sians had carried off from Shirvan and Ka- 
rabagh, returned on the 26th to the A raxes, 
without opposition. 


Cfje tfrman ©ulf. 

The war between tbe Tmaum of Mus¬ 
cat and the Sheik of Buslure lias been ter¬ 
minated by a skilful stratagem of the for¬ 
mer. The Sheik bad gone to Mecca on a 
pilgrimage,and the Tmaum, having watch¬ 
ed his return, has made him prisoner, and 
lias transferred him to one of his slops of 
war, which, by the last accounts, was off 
Kishm. From ail we have heard, the quar¬ 
rel was not political, but a business of gal¬ 
lantry, in*'which a Persian princess was 
concerned; and as such, we trust that the 
Imaum will treat his prisoner with that 
courtesy which is the grace of knighthood 
and all honourable men. In fact, from 
the Imaum’a high character for justice and 
liberality,-which is widely known and ex- 
ptrljftrflrtli'* thr western slimes of India, 
we qrBMgiilced that he will take no undue 


advantage of the present unfortunate situa¬ 
tion of,his adversary —Bombay Courier t 
Oct. 14. 


Cljitta. 

, Accounts from Canton to the 28th Oc¬ 
tober bad reached Singapore. According 
to the last papers, the opium market was 
very unsettled. Patna had suffered great 
depression; the quotations are 1,040 drs. 
per chest. The inferiority of the opium 
from the 3d and 4th Calcutta v sales has 
alarmed the dealers, and rendered them 
timid in touching^Patna. Benares has 
been purchased at an advance of 200 drs. 
per chest on the price given for Patna. 
Malwa opium was in animated demand at 
900 drs to 920 drs. per chest. Turkey 
dull at 560 per picul. Too large a supply 
of Bombay cotton has reduced the prices. 
Bengal is quoted at 11 to 13 taels per 
picul ; Bombay 9 to 12 taels. 

No furtlier intelligence has reached us 
respecting the politicul convulsions in the 
empire, which were adverted to in our last 
number. 


IDofttftrript to &*iatic ^ntrUigrmr. 


Private advices from Ava, dated 4th 
October, have reached Calcutta, which 
state that Mr. Crawford had arnved at 
Ava in the end of September ; had been 
extremely well received; had seen the 
chief ministers, and tlmt the King had 
appointed an eaily day for an audience. 

Shortly after the public promulgation 
of the approaching departure of the Bri¬ 
tish, the Buirtiau deputies waited on Sir 
A. Campbell, with instructions from the 


Viceroy to request that he would not leave 
the country until they should have assem¬ 
bled a force sufficient to prevent the in¬ 
surrection of the Taticns, which they were 
not ready to encounter, There is reason 
to believe that the payment of the sup¬ 
posed balance of the second instalment 
was kept hack on this account. 

A Borman chief was expected at Kem- 
mendine from Ava, to be put in pos¬ 
session of the country. 


INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES, 


Calcutta, Dec. 12, 1826. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. Rs- As. [Sell 

Prem. 2fi 0 Remittable Loan (i per ct.25 OPrem. 
Disc. 1 4 Five per ct.Lqau 1 12 Due. 

Par. 0 4 New6 percent. Loan— 0 12 Disc. 

Rates of Exchange. 

On London, 0mouths' sight,—to buy is. lojd. to 
Is. lid.—to «li 2s. per Sscca Rupee. 

On Madras, 90days ditto, 92 to 90 feicca Rupees 
per 100 Madras Rupees. 

On Bombay, ditto, 98 Sicca Rupees per ldO Bom¬ 
bay Rupees. 

Bank Shares.—Press. 3,800 to MtiBi 


and Brokers in buying and selling Pub¬ 
lic Securities, etc. 1W»4 Madras Its., per 
10(1 ho. Its..261 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal UnremUtable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vts. 350 
Madras Rs., per 335 Sa. Rs.. 1 Prem. 

At the Rato prevailing among Merchant* 
and Brokers in buying and selling Pub¬ 
lic Securities, vie. 106] Madras Rs., per 
100Sa. Rs. . Si Disc. 


Bombay, Aon, 18, 1826. 
A Phre per cent Loan open. 
Exchange. 


Madras , Nov. 15 t 1826. 

Government 'Securities. 

Six pa cent. Bengal Rein It table Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, via. 3S0 

Madras Rs., per 335 Sa. Rs. .281 PflMb 

At a Rate prevailing among Merchants 


Sfcfcif, On London, at 6 months' tight, la. 9d. per Rupee. 
On CalcnttBi at 90 days' tight, loa Bom. Rs. per 


* - & - 


100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras,, at30days'sight, 90 Bom. Rs. per 160 
Madras Rs. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OP 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

April 7, 1827.—The General Meeting of the Society was held this day at 
the usual hour. Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt., Vice-Pievident, in the chair. 

The minutes of the Anniversary Meeting, March 16th, were read and con¬ 
firmed. The following donations were presented: 

From Dr. Wallich, of Culcutta, a portrait of Dr. Voywy; from Dr. B. G. Babin"- 
ton, Secretary, the New Testament in Malabar, Madras, 1772: a Burmese MS. In 
tlie square Pali character, on two sheets of copper; a Burmese MS. in the round Pali 
character, on one sheet of palm leaf; a Burmese MS. in the round Pali character; a 
Coorg knife, presented to Dr. B. hy the Itaja of Cuorg; an Arab jnmbir, silver 
mounted ; a ditto, common ; from M Klaproth, lus 1.l itre sur let Hierogh/phes Arro- 
logiqucs , Paris, 1827; from M Junius Faber, his Sitnfdoy>r oiler grvndshtzc ties S/a-ack- 
forsehvn g, Karlsruhe, 1827; from Major M II Court, his Relations of the British 
Government ivitli I’uleirihaug, anil Keinaths on Tithes, fiom M. Von Hammer, his 
Gesclnchte tie* (hmnnimhen lieu, he* , trom II. \t illock, Esq, two works printed in 
Persia, our. Hosseineali, A.H. 122'), and Moliret il Kcloob, fol. A. II. 1282; from 
the Society of Arts, Vol. *11 of its Tinusartwm 

Thanks were returned to the respective donors. 

His Excellency Baron Maltzahn, Prussian ambassador, was elected a 
Foreign Member. James Alston, Esq. was elected a Resident Member. 

The reading of Mr. Colebrookc’s Fourth Essay upon the Philosophy of the 
Hindus was commenced. 

The treatise is devoted to a succinct account of the Ilrahmi ndmdtud ; 
which is termed vttara , or later, in contradistinction to the Carma-trtimdntd, 
which is stiled pin va, or prior, and which was treated of in a former essay, 
read before the Society, which w ill appear in the forthcoming part of the Society’s 
Transactions. The later mimdnsd is an investigation of proofs dedttcible from 
the Veda* , in regard to theology, as the former with respect to works and 
their merit. Together, consequently, they comprise the whole system of 
interpretation of the precepts and doctrine of the Vedas, theological and 
practical. The logic of the two mimatud* Mr. C. considers to merit a more full 
examination than the limits of the present essay would permit; and he, there¬ 
fore, intends to make it the subject of a future communication. 

The meeting then adjourned (in consequence of the Easter holidays) to 
Saturday, May 6th. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

House or Loans, Match ."() 
Appeals from India .—The Marquess of 
liUiisilown moved for a copy of all appeals 
sent to this country from the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Isle ot France, Ceylon, 
the three presidencies in India, Prince of 
Wales’ Island, &&, and of all decisions 
upon them, with a variety of other docu¬ 
ments connected with the subject, trom 
1800 up to the present time His Lord¬ 
ship complained of the vast number of 
appeals from India, remaining not only 
undecided, but without steps being taken 
to bring them to a decision. He relerred 
put ticulaily to one from lLunnud. ui w inch 
the pioperty of a whole district of 1,600 
squui c miles was in ft state of jeopardy 
pending a question on w hidi there was 
an ‘appeal to this country, yet no pro¬ 
ceedings had yet taken place to bring it 
to n determination. If the evil, lie ob¬ 
served, was to be charged on the forma¬ 


tion of the Puvy Council here, and its 
want of local mfoimntion, that difficulty 
might be easily removed by procuring the 
advice of many able individuals who, 
haring filled important situations in India, 
were now living on pensions in this coun¬ 
try, and might act as assessors or counsel 
if it were thought proper. If the diffi¬ 
culty begun at the other end, in India 
itself, the parties should 1ms put into pos¬ 
session ot some mode to have their case 
set in a course of adjudication. The 
best means probably would be to call over 
all the appeals which had not been pro¬ 
ceeded in, and to dismiss them altogether; 
it would release.an immense mass of 
property, winch had been kept for twelve 
or twenty years cither locked up or in 
a most unsettled state. 

The Earl of llarrowhy agreed with the 
Noble Marquess that the subject was one 
which deserved attention. With respect 
to the appeals cent to the Privy Council, 
the court knew nothing of any causes. 
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till they were brought forward in a shape 
fit for trial. Sending a case from India 
gave the Privy Council no clue at all. 
The native counsel knew that unless 
they appointed an agent to transact the 
business, and to settle the payment of 
fees, which went not to individuals but 
to the public, they did not place the Privy 
Council in a situation to take any notice 
whatever of the cases which they had 
forwarded. There lutd been no unneces¬ 
sary delay in the proceedings of that 
Council, and there were not at present 
more than four appeals ready for hearing 
before it. The motion was then agreed 
to. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GOVERNOR GENERAL Or INDIA. 

Nothing lias yet been i('solved on re¬ 
specting the appointment of a Governor 
General for India. The impediments 
arising fiom the state of the ministi), 
combined with other causes, have, in fact, 
rendered tile period when tlic deterim- 
natioh may take place so extiemely un¬ 
certain, that a request has, we under¬ 
stand, been sent out to Lord Amherst 
to delay his relinquishment of otlicc be¬ 
yond the time which Jus Lordship origi¬ 
nally fixed (we believe the end ot the 
present year), in order that the necessary 
arrangements for the appointment of his 
successor may be completed without 
inconvenience. The coincidence of the 
three presidences being vacant at the 
snme time, and the possible injury to the 
public service from the appointment si¬ 
multaneously of three individuals new to 
ofhee, is supposed to have furnished ano¬ 
ther inducement for postponing the ap¬ 
pointment to the chiel presidency.— 
Tunes. 

NEW GOVERNOR OF MADRAS. 

A Court of Directors was held at the 
East-India House, April 4, when Stephen 
ltumbold Lusbington, Esq. took the 
usual oath on being appointed Governor 
of Fort St. George. Mr. Lusbington af¬ 
terwards dined w ith the Directors at the 
Albion Tavern, Aidersgate-stroet. There 
were present several of his Majesty’s 
Ministers and many other distinguished 
characters. 

BOMBAY MARINE. 

We understand that, it is intended to 
place the Bombay Sfaripe on a new 
looting, under the comOidnd oi a Captain 
ot the Royal Navy, who is to lie selected 
by the Court ol Directors. Many offi¬ 
cers are candidates for this appointment., 
Among others, Sir J. Phillimorc, Sir 
B. C. Doyle, and Captains Barrie, Shir- 
reff, and Hart .—London Paper. 


M. MARTUCCJ. 

The following appears m a Roman 
paper“ We announce with the truest 
pleasure the return ot our iellow-citizen, 
Onorato Martucci to Home. He re¬ 
turns to his Country, after having tra¬ 
velled for a period Of thirty-six years in 
Asia and in China; in the luttcr he re¬ 
sided a long time. This learned and in- 
deiatigable traveller brings a valuable 
collection of curiosities of every kind.” 

MARRIAGES OF ASIATICS WITH RUSSIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

The Emperor of Russia has sanctioned 
(March 21) the following resolutions ol 
his council respecting marriages con¬ 
tracted by Asiatics with Russian sub¬ 
jects. 

Asiatics (except Buchanans) who visit 
Russia, and contract marriages with Rus- 
si a subjects, are allowed to return to their 
own countries, but their wives and ohil- 
di en must remain to Russia. 

Mai 11 ages on the part of Mahometans 
and others, not Christians, of Asia, with 
Christian women who are Russian sub¬ 
jects, of the Russo-Greek, or of the 
Roman Catholic religion, are absolutely 
prohibited. 

It these Asiatics remove beyond the 
limits ot the Russian empire, and with the 
intention ot returning, leave of absence 
for two years shall he granted them. The 
local authorities of the place in which 
they reside must require them, before 
their departure, to give securities, by 
which they engage to support their wives 
and cluldt cn during their absence. If 
they do not return to Russia at the ex¬ 
piration of the two years, the marriages 
they have contracted here are to be con- 
sideicd as dissolved. 

Buchanans waiting Russia shall be 
al'owed to maryr Russian females, of the 
Mahometan faith, mid to return to Asm 
with them and their families, if the pa¬ 
rents of their wives consent, according to 
the ninth article of the convention con¬ 
cluded in 1816 with the Buchanan am¬ 
bassador, Dewan Beg Ainschan Mamuu- 
schakow. 

NEW BISHOP OF CALCUTTA.. 

The Rev. J. T. James, M. A. (for¬ 
merly student of Christ Church, Oxon., 
and son of the late Dr. James, Pre¬ 
bendary of Worcester), Rector of Flitton, 
Beds, is appointed Bishop of Calcutta. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford , March 24.—The Rev. Mr. 
Thomason, of Calcutta, is appointed Mi¬ 
nister of Trinity Church, Cheltenham. 

The Rev. James Edgar is nominated 
Chaplain at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
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connection with the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland. 

Cambridge, March 23. Just Ilenry 
Alt, M.A., of Catherine HalJ, late pro- 
feaaor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, has 
been elected into the Fourth Grammar 
Mastership of Christ Hospital. 

hormcse coM.rmou. 

Capt. Marry at, It.N. has presented to 
the Royal Asiatic Society an extensile 
collection of literary and oilier curiosities 
from Ava, made during his command 
there. 

THE LATE RlsHOP HLIILR. 

At a meeting at All Souls College, 
Oxford, of the personal friends of the 
late Bishop of Calcutta, assembled to tes¬ 
tify by some public act their respect to 
the memory of one so distinguished m 
the university of Oxford, so virtuous and 
amiable in private htc, and so strongly 
devoted to the great cause in winch his 
life was lost; it was resolved, that a sub¬ 
scription should be opened to detray the 
expense ot a monument, to perpetuate 
those feelings of admiration anil esteem 
towards lum, known to prevail in the 
kingdom at large, and to tiansinit to pos¬ 
terity a record ot lus eminent services in 
the propagation of Christianity m liuliu. 

MUTINY ON HOARD AN INniAMAN. 

We have seen the full purticulitis of the 
mutiny on board the Sarah, free-tmder, 
bound to Bombay (referred to m p. oHi», 
given by an officer in the Company’s 
army, who was a passengei. It appears 
that the boatswain having made use of 
highly insubordinate and insolent lan¬ 
guage, was put in irons, and, agreeably to 
the unanimous opinion of the othem 
and passengers of the ship, Capt. Tucker 
determined to flog him. The crew thi eat- 
enod a rescue, and the passengei s came 
armed on deck to support the captain’s 
authmity. On the hrst lash being in¬ 
flicted, tin* crew made a rush ton arils the 
offiras and passengei s. Captain Tucker 
drew a lint*, and warned the crew not 
t» pass it on pain of being tiled upon. 
The men, however, passed the line, be¬ 
came decidedly mutinous, disregaidcd 
firing over theu* heads, and at length 
assaulted the passengers; when several 
pistols were fired, by which one man was 
killed and three others wounded. This 
took place *on the 12th Nov. The ship 
then stood for Rio. Juueiro, where the 
Bntisti naval commander furnished a 
guard of marines to accompany the ship 
to Bomba). . 

court oo nmt.LTOHS. 

At the annual election at the East In¬ 


dia House, 11th April 1827, the following 
Directors went out of office by rotation. 
Henry Alexander, Esq. M.P.; Win. 
Stanley Clarke, Esq.; Rich. Chicheley 
Plowden, Esq.; George liaikes, Esq.; 
Sir Geo. Abercrombie Robinson, Bart.; 
and John ThornhiH, Esq. Their places 
were supplied by the following gentle¬ 
men : Geo. Smith, Esq. M. P.; Sweny 
Toone, Esq.; Win, Astell, Esq. M.P.; 
Campbell Morjoribanks, Esq.; Chas. El¬ 
ton Prescott, Esq.’; and John Master- 
man, Esq. The lion. Hugh Lindsay, 
M. P., was elected Chairman, and James 
Pattison, Esq. Deputy Chairman, for the 
year ensuing. ' 


PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES 
IN THE BRITISH ARMY 

(SEWVINO IN Tur VVS-l). 

4th T..T>r. T. Lloyd to be com. by purch., v. 
Henley app to 5th fir t.u (15 Mar ) 

1111/ I.. lie Lieut V. Arnold, from h.p. 1st Dr., 
to be lieul., v. Maxwell it is (29 Mar.) 

Ktth L.lii. E. 11. Uonnithnrnc to lie corn, by 
purch., v Blood prom. (22 Mar.); Coni. C. Cot¬ 
ton to lie hem. by porch., \ J. Douglass prom. 
(20 Mur.), Lieut. .1. Vini ent to be adj., V. Hilton 
who resigns jiljtcy. only (Id June 20). 

1st Flint l.ieut. N. Maclean to lie capt.. v.We- 
llierall prom. (2*1 Mar ) 

3 <1 Fmit. Lieut. T. ('hatterton, from h.p. Cfith 
V . to lie lieu), v. It. 11, Moore, who txch. (IS 
Mur.) 

Uth himt. En». G. A. Malcolm, from h.p., to be 
ens., v. Shaw, app. to5th F. (21 Mar.) 

l.tfA Fuat Eus. II M mu-house to be Ileut. by 
pur<h.,v. lllood prom , nnd Z, Edwards to Vie ens., 
s . III! yes dec. (both 22 Mar.) 

Mh Font. Maj. J S. Simrockcs, from 5th E., to 
Ik- tnoj., v. Barrington, who exch. (22 Mar.) 

41IM Font. ('niit. IS. S. Boses wen, from h.p,, to 
be capt., v. Elbott prom. (29 Mar.) 

45tfi hunt. Assist, surg. J. Campbell, from 30th 
F., to lx- assist, surg., v. Tower dec. (15 Mar.); 
Capt .1. Cole to lie maj., v. St- poole dec. (21! 
June 2fji, Lieut. J. Reid to be capt. by purrh., v. 
(’ole (20 do.); (’apt. E. C. Archer, from h.p., to 
be capt., v, J. Grant, who exch. (29 Mar. 27); 
Ens E. W. Lagcelles to be Heat., V. Forbes dec. 
(Ill May 20); J. P. Mcik to be ens. by purch., v, 
Armstrong who rets (20 June 26). 

41)11/ Fvnt. Ens. T. Edgar, from Wtta F., to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Roberts prom. (32 Mar.) 

5410 Font. Lieut. J. Lawless to be capt.. v. 
Fa an/on dot.; and Ens. G. Mann to be Ileut., v. 
Lawless (both 15 Mar.); E. Wheatstone to be ens., 
v. Man prom. (2-2 Mar.), Assist, surg. R. Russell, 
from 1st K., to be assist, surg., v. Macdonald who 
res. (29 Mar.) 

59fA Font. Ens. W. Jesse to be Ileut., v. M. C. 
Pitman dead of his wounds (83 Feb. 201. 

Tilth Foot. Hosp. Assist. A. Wood to be assist, 
surg., \. Duncan dec. (19 Nov, 26). 

K7 th Foot. J. Ralph to be ens., v, Herbert 
prom. (1 Jan. 20): Lieut. J. Kennclly to be capt., 
s C. L. Bell, prom, in 41st F. (29 Mar.) j Ens. T. 
M Creagli to lie JleuL, v. Masterson prom. (6 Mar. 
2(>): Ens. 1. F. M'Mahon from 2d F. f to be ens., 
v. t’reagh (l) do.) , ' 

Ces/lon Revt. LteiflfkL A. Tranchell to be rapt., 
v. Driberg dec. (9 Oct. 26); 8d*Lleut. R. Jefferson 
to be Ul-lleut., v. Woodward dec. (1 Sept. 26); 
Lieut. O. Delaney, from h.p., to be Ist-Iieut., v. 
Nason, whose app. has not taken place (29 Mar. 
"271 ■ Ens. W. J. M'Cartliy, from h.p. 49th F., to 
be 2d-Ueut., v. E. A. Tumour, who exch. (29 do.) 


Eait-ItuUa Volunteers. S. J. Smith to be ens. 
(24 Mar ) 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


East-India Haute, March 21. ' 
(Continued from page 5®.).; . 

BURNING OP HINDOO ,WIDOWS. < 

The Chairman observed, that the next, 
subject for discussion had been proposed 
by an hon. proprietor (Mr. Poynder) whom 
he saw in hia place. He then directed 
the motion to be read, as follows: — 

“ That this Court, taking into consideration the 
continuance of human sacrifices in India, is of 
opinion that, in the case of all rites or ceremonies 
Involving the(Icstractlon of life, It la the duty of 
<i paternal government to interpose fee their pre¬ 
vention; and therefore recommends to the hon. 
Court of Directors to transmit such Instructions to 
India as that Court may deem most expedient for 
accomplishing this objeit, tomistent with all 
practicable attention to the feelings of the 
natives.” 

Mr. Poynder said, he hoped he would 
lie acquitted of all idea of presumption, in 
offering himself to the court, on n subject 
of a nature so difficult and delicate ns the 
present, when he assured the proprietors, 
that it was not from any fault of his own 
that the question lmd r.ol been placed in 
much abler hands. Iie spoke in the pre¬ 
sence of tome gentlemen, who knew that 
he was not forward in introducing the 
Bubject of this discussion to the court. 
Much rather would he have acted in a very 
subordinate rapacity on this occasion, than 
that in which he appeared. It had, how¬ 
ever, so happened, that one fiicnd who 
was deeply interested in tins question had 
lieen removed by death, and another was 
employed on a distant service; thus it 
was that; the subject happened to be com¬ 
mitted to hie unworthy and inadequate 
abilities. Under these circumstances, lie 
threw himself on the indulgence of tlic 
court; and he felt that lie should be obli¬ 
ged most earnestly to request that indul¬ 
gence, because, to bring (he subject before 
the court with any chance of success, he 
would be obliged to refer to surli volumi¬ 
nous documents, as would render the sub¬ 
ject less interesting than it otlterwise would 
be. He should take the liberty, in the 
outset, of adverting to an olwervation, 
relative to this question, which had )>een 
laid before the public some years since, 
when a gentleman in tbe Company"* ser¬ 
vice brought before them a statement rela¬ 
tive to the burning of an gjed female near 
Calcutta. There was iM|$ifng very re¬ 
markable or out df,tbe common course in 
this transaction : but it was asked, in a 
pamphlet written at tbe time, who were 
guilty of the blood of this woBian ? The 
government abroad answered, that they 
were not to blame, as they had received no 
orders from the Court of Directors on the 
dsiattcjourn, Vot.XXIII. No. 137. 


subject; and it was ultimately agreed 
that the proprietors, who must have heard 
of those suttees were censurable, inasmuch 
as they sanctioned all llie proceedings of 
tbe Court of Directors, and they had not 
instructed tlutt body to send out orders for 
tl)e purpose of checking the system. Now 
he, as a proprietor, was not disposed to 
plead guilty to this charge of inadvertence 
or neglect; because at that time they were 
not in possession of the information which 
they had. since received ; they had then 
nothing official before them. That time 
had, however, passed away ; and six sets 
of parliamentary papers on this subject 
were now laid before them. Prom these 
documents he had made extracts, in order 
that he might ,jiot occupy unnecessarily 
any portion of tlicir time. The first four 
documents contained full details of the 
annual returns presented to the Indian 
governments, and transmitted to trio Court 
of Directors on this subject, from 1815 to 
1825. The fifth number contained exclu¬ 
sively an account of infanticides ; and the 
sixth was a summary of the number of 
widows burned from 1815 to 1828 inclu¬ 
sive. Though that document was last in 
order, lie would advert to it in the first 
instance. From this return it appeared, 
that in 1615, 878 widows were sacrificed 
on the funeral piles of their husbands, in 
the presidency of Bengal; in 1816, 442; 
in 1817, 707; in 1818, 889; in 1819, 
650; in 1820, 597; in 1821, 654; in 
1822, 588; in 1828, 575 ; making a gross 
total, in nine year., of 5,425 individuals 
who lmd thus perished; and taking into 
the account those w ho had been burned At 
Port SL George and Bombay, the number 
would lie ueaily tyOOO. Tbe children, of 
various ages, who were left in an orphan 
and destitute state, in consequence of these 
sacrifices, in Bengal alone, amounted in 
these nine years to 5,128. In arguing 
this question there were two positions, to 
establish which all his observations would 
be directed; and which, for tbe greater 
clearness, he would state in tlie outset of 
Ids remarks. The first pointbe should seek 
to prove was, that enough bad not lietn 
done by the governdtent, abroad or at 
home, on this important question; the 
second point was, that more might now 
be done with perfect safety to the,govern- 
ment of Tndia. He begged gentlemen, 
so far as it was practicable, to bear these 
two points in their recollection; because 
ft was only as he might be found to es¬ 
tablish these propositions, that be would 
feel himself entitled to call on any in¬ 
dividual for his vote. The lion. gent, 
then proceeded to read the accounts 
4 II of 
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of in.my suttees from the parliamentary 
papers.* The first was contained in a 
letter from the resident at Poona, which 
stated that a widow possessed of 2,000 
rupees and a number of jewels, which 
were given to the Brahmins (a circum¬ 
stance that perhaps nould account for 
their anxiety on the occasion) was led to 
the funeral pile. She approached it with 
her hands clasped, anil her eyes raised to 
heaven. She stopped for a while, then 
ascended the pde, and laid herself down 
by her deceased husband. The victim was 
immediately covered from view by bundles 
of straw. Soitic of the persons present rent 
the air with loud “ liurias,” whilst others 
rushed forward to apply the flaming torch 
to the pile. Such a sucnliee as this must 
remind every one (said Mr. I’oyndcr) of 
those rites described by Milton as being 
paid to Moloch of old 

" First Moloch, horrid king, lieuncarrd with blood 
Ot human *ai nine, and parents' team; 

Though, lor the noise or drums and timbrels loud, 
The children’s ( nos unheard, that passed through 
To his grim Idol." [lire 

The case to winch he had ju t referred 
was, he believed, before the government 
in 1817. The next case to winch he 
called the attention of the court was one 
which was attended with circumstances of 
violence, and which ought therefore to 
huve been prevented. The lion, proprietor 
proceeded to detail a variety of instance's 
in which females were suinhccd in the 
most cruel manner, while their fiiemls and 
lelatives looked on with the most shocking 
indifli'reneo. He knew it was impossible 
for gentlemen not to feel the deepest dis¬ 
gust at these details still it was necessary 
that he should enter into them, and he 
called on the court to lecullect the excellent 
maxim of Mr. Fox, that “ true humanity 
consists not in a squeamish ear, but in 
listening to sullenngs, for the purpose of 
relieving them M The chief po.nt to winch 
be wished to direct the attention of the 
court m this part of his observations was, 
that enough had not been done by the In¬ 
dian government, or by the executive at 
home foi the abolition of these suttees, lie 
would, in the second branch of bis remarks, 
be able to shew that much might be donu 
tow urcls tli it object—that m fact the prac¬ 
tice might be altogether abolished, without 
any dctiiineut to the Company’s interests 
in India. He wodld first call the atten¬ 
tion of the court to what hnd taken place 
in 1805, under the government of the 
Marquess Wellesley. In February of 
that year, it was discussed by the Governor- 
General m council (there being present, 
as members of the council, Lord Lake, 
Sn Gauge liarawrall, and Mr. Udncy), 

* These detail* were so exceedingly voluminous, 
th it we hav e not space for their publication ; we 
have therefore only given an abstract of them. 


Burning of Hindoo Widows. [May, 

bow far it might be proper to check the 
custom of sacrificing Hindoo widows. As 
the result of that discussion, a proclama¬ 
tion was issued by die Governor-General, 
in which it was stated to be the intention 
of government- to consult even the preju¬ 
dices of die natives in dicir religious opi¬ 
nions, as far as they were consistent with 
humanity and morality. It was added, 
that it was desirable to ascertain liow far 
the suttees could be abolished Hltoguther, 
provided they did not form an essential 
part of the religion of the country ; but 
if it appeared thut they did foim an essen¬ 
tial part of die religion under some cir¬ 
cumstances, they were to be permitted 
only in those circumstances, and diat die 
abuse of them was in all cases to lie abo¬ 
lished. The principle, of the noble Lord's 
letter was that of the itnmoital Locke, 
who observed that every religion ought to 
receive fiee toleration, where its practice 
was not iiuonsistcnt with morality. Upon 
this principle the government continued 
to act for siveiui years, taking tare that 
thu practice of suttee should lie restricted 
as much as possible by throwing every 
objection in its way without directly de 
cieemg its abolition. Lord Wellesley, 
with ii view of ascertaining how far even 
that might be done, took the opinions of 
several learned pundits, as to the question 
whether or not suttee was enjoined as 
u religious duty by the Shastei. These 
pundits, who were of different castes, all 
coneuircd in the opinion that the practice 
was no where enjoimd, but that it was 
permitted, and deemed meritorious, There 
vveie, however, certain cases in which 
even the Sbaster considered the practice 
unlawful; .hut in no part was it deemed 
indispensably necessary to die happiness 
of the wife m a future state, lu support 
of this, the opinion of Menu was quoted, 
who held that a virtuous wife, who lived 
in the pi act ice of moral conduct after the 
death of her husband, would thereby be 
deemed woilby to ascend and join linn in 
heaven. The govei imient after this, find¬ 
ing that it was nut enjoined ns a religious 
duty, but only permuted as n meritorious 
action, though unwilling to go the whole 
length of decreeing its abolition, felt it 
necessary to throw every impediment in 
its vvay ; and in some cases it was totally 
prohibited, as those of non-age or the preg¬ 
nancy of the widow ; and m every case 
the act must be voluntary on die widow’s 
part, otherwise die parties using force 
would be liable to the severest punish¬ 
ment. This principle continued to direct 
the policy of our Indian government until 
the year 1812; indie September of that 
year a memorial was addiessed to govern¬ 
ment on the subject; Lord Minto being 
then president, and Sir George Hewitt, 
Mr. Lutnsden, and odiers being members 
of the council—in fact, of all the membcis 
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of the council of 1805, not one then re¬ 
mained in authority. liOfd Min to pub¬ 
lished a declaration, in which it was stated, 
that every toleration would be given to 
the religion of the natives, hut he omitted 
die important provision of the proclama¬ 
tion of Lord Wellesley, that it should not 
be inconsistent with humanity or mo¬ 
rality. Hie only thing done was to adopt 
the former regulation, that it should not 
he allowed in case of non-age and preg¬ 
nancy. A hope was i xprossed in the time 
of Lord Wellesley, that it might lie abo¬ 
lished within a reasonable tune - what 
might he considered a reasonable time 
he (Mr. Pojnder) was not prepares! to 
*t.ito, but more than twenty years had now 
elapsed, and still the practice was in exist¬ 
ence. The learned proprietor then pro¬ 
ceeded to quote several documents, for the 
purpose of pioving that very little of what 
might have been done had been done tor 
its abolition. Amongst other things he 
read an extract from the opinions of Sir 
\\ m. Jones, in which it was stated, that 
little reliance could he placed upon the 
opinions of the pundits, in any matter in 
which their own interest was in any degree 
affected; that they diflcrcil among thcin- 
•-elves as to what was the law, and gave 
out their own interpretation of it just as 
they pleased. From the documents w liich 
he had lead to the coutt, it would appear 
that no penalties were imposed to enforce 
even such prohibitions as did exist, and 
that infractions of those prohibitions were 
made daily with impunity. The measures 
that were taken were principally entrusted 
to the native police, hut llieie was in most 
instances such a difficulty of-gifting in¬ 
formation .is to the suttees, that the police 
were seldom awnre of them in sufficient 
time for their prevention. The learned 
gentleman Uien proceeded to read other 
documents describing the regulations made 
by government with icspcct to suttees, 
and contended that, so far from those re¬ 
gulations tending to present, they were 
directly calculated to encourage the horrid 
practice. The police it was said were 
required to attend ; but so far from this 
shewing nny discouragement, it gate to 
the whole ceremony the npparont sanction 
of the government. r Ilie exceptions, too, 
made by government in certain cases, 
were taken as an admission of the general 
principle. He would read fur the court 
the opinions of several magistrates, and 
others in authority in India, who had 
abundant opportunities of information on 
the subject, to shew that all our exertions 
would be insufficient to put an end to the 
practice, unless its abolition were posi¬ 
tively decreed by the government. Any 
interference short of this, any half mea¬ 
sures, would be found wholly inefficient. 
From the letters of Mr. Ward, of a gen¬ 
tleman who had been long a chaplain in 


the service (long extracts from which were 
read by the lion, gentleman), it appeared 
that all the effbrts of amiable and benevo¬ 
lent individuals, to put an end to this 
practice by kind and persuasive means, 
were, and would continue to be altogether 
frustrated by the londuct of government. 
Many attempts of this kind were met by 
the remark, “ jour government sanctions 
it; we act under the authority of a license 
from the local magistrate, and against that 
license you have no authority to act.” 
Here again the learned gentleman read a 
vast number of extracts, to shew the dread¬ 
ful extent to width these practices were 
earned, and that in many cases, so fnr from 
'the suttee being a voluntary act of the 
widow, it was the result of the most bar¬ 
barous force. He added, that were lie to 
lay before the court the many cases con¬ 
tained in the ri turns, he 

" ( milit a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
\\ ould harrow up the soul 
There were, limvevei, some cases, the 
notice of which he could not alto¬ 
gether omit. [The hon. pioprictor again 
referred to the documents before tho 
court, long extracts from which ho rend, 
hut with sueh rapidity, that some of the 
cases we lost altogether, nod of others we 
are onlj able to give a mere outline. ] A 
case occurred at Nngpore, of a widow not 
fifteen jours old, who was persuaded to 
saci dice herself on the funeral pile of her 
deceased husband. The young creature 
laid herself upon it with much ugitntion, 
hut no sooner had the flames touched her 
body than she hurst from them, and en¬ 
deavoured to make her oscape; she was 
pursued bj her relations and hi ought hack, 
and was induced, partly by threats partly 
by persuasion, once more to mount the 
fatal pile, where she was no sooner placed, 
than huge logs of wood were heaped upon 
her in order to keep her down ; again, 
however, she threw herself from the flames 
and sought her safety in flight. She threw 
herself into an adjacent stream; she was 
followed l»y her untie, to whose ml real its 
that she might return she gave a most 
earnest negative; she said the act was 
wholly forced, that she had no wish to 
sacrifice herself, and she most earnestly 
implored that she might lie allowed to live; 
adding, that she would beg for the re¬ 
mainder of her life to prevent her becom¬ 
ing a dependent oil her friends. While 
she tiius spoke she appeared to suffer the 
extreme of agony, ns well from the wounds 
which the fire inflicted, ns from the fear 
that her relations would oblige her to 
finish the dreadful sacrifice. Her uncle 
now spread a large cloth on the ground, 
told her to place herself upon it, Rnd that 
she should lie conveyed back to her friends. 
She at first appeared to doubt the sincerity 
of this proposition and refused to go, hut 
her uncle swore by the Ganges that no 
4 U 2 injury 
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injury should be dona to her, and that aa 
soon aa she placed herself on the cloth the 
should be carried home. Relying on this 
solemn assurance, the unhappy creature 
did 'place herself on the cloth : but no 
sooner had she seated herself, than it was 
quickly rolled and tied round her, and 
thus bound up, she was again cast into the 
flames. Once more, however, she tried to 
psrape, and had succeeded in releasing 
herself from the pile, when her uncle ap¬ 
proached her, and in a savage fury 
struck hee on the head with his sword, and 
in a moment put an end to her sufferings; 
the body was then thrown hack on the pile 
and consumed. There could be no doubt 
that this was a case of deliberate murder.— 
( Hear , hear, hear /) It was clearly against 
the consent of the unfortunate woman; 
and the parties thus instrumental to her 
death were, according to the existing law 
of India, guilty of murder. Five of them 
were tried for that offence, but though the 
judge who presided had declared it to be 
decidedly muidcr, they were only sen¬ 
tenced as for a homicide; one of them 
was sentenced to live years' hard labour ; 
another to three years’ imprisonment, and 
the others to one year's imprisonment 
without hard labour. The ground on 
winch this mitigated punishment was 
aw arded was, that every allowance was to 
be made for the superstitions of the na¬ 
tives. In 1821 another case occurred, in 
which a woman jumped off the pile, and 
positively refused again to place herself 
upon; she was, however, thrown hack, 
logs heaped upon her, and thus forcibly 
pressed down, she was burned to ashes ; 
for this, one or two of the patties con¬ 
cerned were tried, and though the facts 
were distinctly proved and admitted on all 
hands, the men were acquitted, on the 
ground that their intention was not to 
commit murder, but to observe .a religious 
ceremony. There were also cases tried of 
members of the Rajpoots, who were 
proved to have burned some of their own 
caste alive, but no conviction took place, 
on similar grounds. In another case, four 
widows out of twenty-one belonging to 
the same deceased Brahmin were burned, 
and no inquiry whatever made on the 
subject, though it was believed that some 
of them were burned without their consent. 
[The learned gentleman then went through 
a variety of other cases of uttees, in 
some of which the women did not exceed 
the age of nine years, in others eleven ; 
in other cases the son lit the pile where 
his motherwas to be consumed ] All these 
cases had been allowed to go without in- 
quiry, or the result of the inquiry had 
, -bepn the acquittal of the parties. He 
1 - begged to observe. Unit many of Uie cases 
to which he referred came down as late as 
tire summer of 1826 . but these later ones 
it rested on the authority of private informa¬ 


tion ; the coses in the official commu¬ 
nications did not come down lower than 
1823. One of those he coaid not avoid 
mentioning : it was that of the widow of 
a Brahmin eleven years and eight months 
old, in whose behalf application was made 
to the local magistrate to grant the lice use 
for the suttee. The gentlemen happened 
to be going to dinner at the time, and 
without making the proper inquiries, he 
granted the license, the woman was burn¬ 
ed, and it afterwards appeared that the 
sacrifice had been altogether involuntary 
on her part. In the explanation of his 
conduct, the magistrate gave rather a cu¬ 
rious reason for giving his consent: he 
said he had understood that the woman 
had remained so Iqpg abstinent from food 
(as was usual on those occasions), that he 
was afraid she would be starved to death} 
so that, in fact, to prevent her being 
starved to death, he gave his consent that 
she should be burned alive. In another 
case, in the papcis before tire court, men¬ 
tion was made of a young man who was 
tiicd for having put his mother-in-law to 
death by having buried her alive. Hie 
circumstance of his superstition being 
taken into consideration, the only result 
of the trial was his acquittal and dis¬ 
missal, with a caution not to do the same 
thing again ; by which he (Mr. 1’oynder) 
supposed was meant that he should not 
again bury his mother-in-law alive. (Hear, 
hear >) After citing several other cases, 
Mr. Toynder called the attention of the 
court to a memorial which had been pre¬ 
sented to the Indian government, calling 
it's attention to the frequency of those 
suttees, and the means which might be 
adopted for their suppression. To that 
memorial the government paid no atten¬ 
tion, or rather only such attention as was 
calculated to discourage the exertions of 
its officers for the abolition of the practice, 
lie then called the attention of the court 
to the case of a widow who was under 
age, whose husband had died under age, 
and between whom the marriage had never 
been consummated ; yet in this case no 
inquiry had been instituted, though it was 
decidedly opposed to the regulations 
which the government had laid down. A 
case was mentioned in the Bombay Cou¬ 
rier in June 1823, which he thought de¬ 
served the particular attention of the court: 
it was that of a woman who consented to 
place herself on the pile of her deceased 
husband; as the fire approached ber but 
very slowly ber resolution began to fail, 
and when at length it began to affect her 
body, she threw herself from it, and by 
the assistance of an English gentleman 
who was present, was enabled to get into 
the river Ganges. Being in some slight 
degree relieved by immersion in the cold 
stream, site declared that she had no ob¬ 
jection to offer herself as a sacrifice; but 

that 
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that the fire was too slow, and the was 
unwilling to endure the protracted tor¬ 
ture ; but added, that if the fire were so 
arranged as to put an end speedily to her 
sufferings, she would place herself again 
speedily upon it. The fire was quicken¬ 
ed, and in a few moments the flames 
burst forth with great^ fury, so much so 
that she became alarmed as she approached, 
her courage again failed, and she refused 
to advance. Her friends, who should 
have attended to her wish in this respect, 
immediately surrounded her, and seizing 
her by the head and heels, cast her with 
violence upon the burning heap; again, 
however, she escaped, and, unassisted by 
any person, once more plunged into the 
river. Tliitbcr she wag, followed by her 
relations, who endeavoured to deprive her 
of life by holding her down under the 
water; by her great struggles she released 
herself from their hands, came again on 
dry land, and throwing herself into the 
arms of a gentleman present, implored 
for mercy and protection. The appear, 
ance which she presented at this moment 
was too terrible for description . the skin 
bung in loose pieces, black and almost 
detached, from every part of her body ; 
the flesh was burned from her legs, 
thighs, and arms. Altogether her appear, 
ance presented a spectacle which human 
nature could not contemplate without 
horror. The unfortunate victim was then 
removed to an hospital, where, after lin¬ 
gering for twenty hours in indescribable 
torture, death put a period to her misery. 
Now for this gross outrage upon the laws 
of humanity, and the laws of the country, 
and of God and nature, no punishment 
bad been inflicted. Now what he con¬ 
tended for was, that if the Indian govern¬ 
ment exercised that authority with which 
it was invested by the executive at home, 
prompt and decisive measures would have 
been taken to inflict just punishment,in all 
cases where it appeared that violence had 
been used to enforce that barbarous prac¬ 
tice. It was clear that the Shaster in no 
place enjoined the suttee as a duty, 
though it spoke of its performance as a 
meritorious act From the manner in 
which the doctrines of the Shaster were 
expounded by the Pundits and Brahmins 
the people in some places were led to 
view the observations of the Shaster in the 
light of positive commands, and he (Mr. 
Poynder) regretted that the Indian go¬ 
vernment had done very little to enlighten 
them on this subject. The government 
at home, he thought, was also somewhat 
to blame for not interfering in this matter. 
As a proof of this, be begged to read an 
extract of a letter from the Court of Di¬ 
rectors (Judicial Department) to the Go¬ 
vernor. General in Council, dated June 
1823. 

The Cltairman suggested that it might 


be as well to have the whole of the letter 
read. The letter waa then read by the 
officer of the court, as follows 

" We have had before us your proceeding!, 
with the various document! recorded and referred 
to In your camultatkma of the Alfa of July 1H19, 
relating to suttees. You are aware that the atten¬ 
tion of Parliament and the public hal lately been 
called to this subject. We are disposed to give 
you a large discretion in regard to the prevention 
of suttee, because we are persuaded that no ge¬ 
neral rule can be laid down with either safety nr 
efficiency; and that the Adaptation of particular 
measures to local peculiarities can only be effected 
by the Indian governments. 

“ After an attentive considers!iortwf all that 
has been lately received from the several pre¬ 
sidencies on this subject, and the various opinions 
concerning suttee which have been received 
from the public officers, it appears that the prac¬ 
tice varies very much in ditlerent parts of India, 
bnch as to the extent to which it prevails and the 
enthusiasm by which It is upheld. The necessity, 
therefore, as well as the policy and probable effect 
of strong measures of repression, must vary with 
the varying circumstances of the district. 

“ The line of distinction which you havedrawn 
in the Circular Orders of 1(117. between the dif¬ 
ferent cases of suttee, proceeds upon a more ge¬ 
neral principle. 

“ It Is undoubtedly the policy of our Govern¬ 
ment to abstain from Interference with the re¬ 
ligious opinions_aiul prejudices of the natives; 
and it is therefore upon an Intelligible ground 1 that 
you have adopted, the rule which permits the sa¬ 
crifice, when it Is clearly voluntary and conform¬ 
able to the Hindoo religion, and authoritatively 
prevents it In allotlmr casus. 

“ To us, however, It appears very doubtfeit 
(and we are confirmed in this doubt hy respectable 
authority) whether the measures which have been 
already taken in pursuance of this principle, have 
not tended rather to increase than diminish the 
frequency of the practire. Such a tendedey is at 
least not unnaturally ascribed to a regulation 
whuh, prohibiting a practice only in certain cnscs, 
appears to sanction it in all others < and it Is to be 
apprehended that where the people have not pre- 
t lously a very enthusiastic attai runout to the cus¬ 
tom, a law which shall explain to them the cases 
in which it ought not to be followed, may be 
taken as a direction for adopting It in all others. 
Indeed, in a district where the practice. If ever 
known, has fallen into disuse, any public mention 
of it whatever would appear impolitlr, although 
it would be highly desirable to resist any attempt 
to revive it. 

11 It is moreover with much reluctance that we 
can consent to make theHritish Government, by a 
specific permission of the suttee, an ostensible 
party to the sacrlfire; wt, are averse also to the 
practice of making British courts expounders and 
vindicators of the tlindoo religion, when it leads 
to arts, which, not less as legislators than as Chris¬ 
tians, wc abominate. 

" This reasoning wc will at present push no 
farther than to enjoin you, for this ns well as for 
other considerations, to interfere as little as invi¬ 
sible. We will not forbid you to act upon the re¬ 
gulation to which we have referred, if you realty 
find that its application diminishes the evil. We 
wish, however, that neither this plan of discri¬ 
minating and qualified permission, nor any plan 
of repression, should be positively and generally 
prescribed to the magistrates; there should In no 
case be more than a license, to be used according 
to the discretion of those who are acquainted with 
local circumstances. In a matter so delicate, the 
same regulation may be safe or wise, or dangerous 
and Impolitic, according to the character of the 
officer hy whom it is to be executed. WeJUlowof 
instances In which a magistrate, havmgWquired 
by praiseworthy methods an influence among the 
natives, has been readily obeyed In a positive pro¬ 
hibition of the sacrifice of a widow. It may be 
true that were this occurred the prejudice was not 
deeply rooted, but still, much waa unquestionably 
owing to the judicious conduct and experience or 
the magistrate; and an attempt to imitate him by 
a person not presetting the'same qualifications, 
might be more than unsuccessful. 

“ Instances of fate nature therefore would not 
warrant us to authorize a general prohibition; but 

connected 
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oonneeted with the opinion! expiated by many 
intelligent men, that the practice of auttee it not 
\ tenet of religion to which the people are enthu¬ 
siastically attached, but rather an abusei factored 
by Interested prlettt or relation*: these Instance* 
tit partial auccet* do lead us to regard the notion 
or prohibition (modified according to circum¬ 
stances) of this barbarous custom with rather les* 
61 apprehension tluui it has generally produced. 
Wc say this without hesitation, because we are 
not at all afraid that you will act imprudently 
upon out declaration, you will take It as it Is 
meant, for an encouragement to you seriously to 
consider the subject, and an assurance of our dis¬ 
position to co-opcrate In such measures, as your 
superior means of estimating consequences may 
suggest to you. Assuredly the most accepts r e¬ 
form of success would be that which could be 
brought about by such an increase of intelligence 
among the people, as should show them the 
wickedness oml absurdity of the practice; next to 
this, we should rejoice to see the abolition effected 
by Influence, and the co-operation of the higher 
order of natives. 

" It Is hardly neiessary to add, that measures 
for protecting the females from violence, and pu¬ 
nishing those who administer intoxicating drugs, 
will have our approbation." 

Mr. Poyndrr now requested that a letter 
of Lord Amherst to the Directors, dated 
the 3d December 1824, and contained in 
vol. iv. page 6, of the papers before the 
court, should be read. The document 
was read by the clerk accordingly, as fol¬ 
lows:— 


“ Honourable Sirs: We have the honour to 
transmit to your Honourable Court an extract 
from our proceedings, containing the reports of 
suttees for the yunrs 1(122 and 11123, received from 
the Court of Niznmut Adawtut, together with 
various other documents connected will; the same 
subject; and a <opy of the resolutions whldi we 
have this day passed on an anxious consideration 
of the important question which they involve. 

“ We take the present opportunity of acknow¬ 
ledging your Honourable Court’s letter upon ih's 
subject, under date the 17th of June 11133, and of 
expressing the gratification which wc have derived 
from the confidence reposed m us by your Ho¬ 
nourable Court, in leaving to our discretion the 
adoption or suspension or measures directed to 
the abolition of the barbarous practice of suttee. 

“ Wc entirely participate with your Honourable 
Court in the reelings of detestation with which 
you view the rite, and in your earnest desire to 
nave it suppressed, and we beg to assure you that 
nothing but the apprehension of e\ Its infinitely 
greater than those arising from the existence of 
tlie practice, could induce us to tolerate it for a 
single day. 

“ Although, as Is remarked by your Honour¬ 
able Court, the practice varies very much in 
different parts of the cruntry, both as to the ex¬ 
tent to which it prevails, and the enthusiasm by 
which It Is upheld, yet It cannot be doubted but 
that It Is sufficiently general to have a strong hold 
on the feelings of the native population through¬ 
out the greater part of our possessions. 

“ In tart, the whole difficulty of the question 
consists In detennuung the amount pf tbe Influ¬ 
ence of this fanatical spirit, and it is only upon a 
sober and careful lotisldemtion of the native 
modes of thinking upon this subject, thatanysafe 
attempt at legislation ran be founded. 

" The difficulty of arriving at an> sound prac¬ 
tical conclusions, in legislating on subjects con¬ 
nected with religious prejudice, is sufficiently ob¬ 
vious in any country; and the peculiar disad- 
vantageaunder which your servants here must 
rouductflheir Inquiries on auch subjects, have 
been so frequently and so dearly stated, that 
it seems unnecessary to repeat them in this plnre. 

“ Wc have reason however to believe, that in 
the eyes of the natives, the great redeeming point 
In our government, the circumstance which rc- 
wnclles them above all others to the manifest 
inconveniences of foreign rule. Is the scrupulous 
reward we have paid to their customs and pre¬ 
judices. It would be with extreme reluctance 
■ tliat we adapted any measures tending to unsettle 
the confidence thus reposed In us. in native opi¬ 


nion. the voluntary nature of thn act of suttee 
diminishes the right of the Government to In¬ 
terfere, and It must be remembered that the 
safety and expediency of suppressing the practice 
must be Judged by reference chiefly to native* and 
not to European habits of thinking. 

« Were we to be guided by the sentiment* which 
we happen to know exist generally among the 
higher classes of natives, at the place most favour¬ 
able for ascertain!rig their real sentiments (we 
mean the presidency), j»e should indeed almost 
despair of ever seeing the suppression of the 
practice. The well-meant and lealous attempts of 
Europeans to dissuade from, and to discourage the 
performance of the rite, would appear to have 
been almost uniformly unsuccessful, and prove 
but too strongly, that even the best Informed 
classes of the Hindoo population are not yet suffi¬ 
ciently enlightened to recognize the propriety of 
abolishing the rite. 

“ Your Honourable Court will be gratified by 
ppreen Ing from the returns now submitted, that 
in the interior of the country the practice has been 
slowly, but gradually detrensing. 

• ‘ These statement^ do not promise the early 
cess item of the practice, under the operation of 
existing (auscs; but wc shall anxiously look to the 
future returns to ascertain if they exhibit a con¬ 
tinued diminution. 

“ We do not r fleet to conceal that such a result 
woul 1 b" pet uliarly .icc eptahlc to us. The whole 
course of our proicedings has been in ronformity 
with (he principle enjoined by your Honourable 
Court, to interfere as little ns possible; and in a 
subject so beset with diliirulty, and in which the 
risk of advam ing appears to ns so considerable, it 
would lx- gratifying to find that the safest and 
most moderate course w.u> also likely to prove an 
effet tual one. 

“ For the reasons assigned in our resolutions of 
this date, wc are decidedly of opinion, that the 
adoption of any new measures of importance Is 
particularly inexpedient at the present moment, 
and we hope that the additional infoimation ob¬ 
tained may eventually enable us to proceed with 
more confidence. 

“ Your Honourable Court have been already 
apprized of the plans for the encouragement of 
native education recently adopted under the 
orders of C.oveminent. These measures depend 
in no small degree for sucress on the scrupulous 
exclusion of all religious subjects; and it would 
be injudicious to render our first interference with 
a religious i itc simultaneous with the introduction 
of a system of general education. 

“ We entirely concur with your Honourable 
Court, in considering that success arising from In¬ 
creased intelligence among the people (which ran 
lie effected, we conceive, only by Improved odu 
cation), would be the most acceptable fonn in 
whirh the cessation of the practice could be ex¬ 
hibited. 

“ In the mean time, your Honourable Court 
will remark, that we have been preparing, should 
we deem It expedient at a favourable moment, to 
adopt m particular places those measures of partial 
prevention which you have recommended to our 
consideration. 

** Something we hope has been effected. Wc 
have safely and quietly ascertained the extent of 
the practice, and have guarded against violence 
being offered to the victims of it; and considering 
that the practice is the growth of many hundreds 
of yean, and that It was disregarded by ourselves 
for the first half-century during which we held 
the government of the country, we think the 
progress made In nine yean, In a matter of such 
extreme delicacy, is not altogether unsatis¬ 
factory. 

" Wc do not wish to pledge ourselves for the 
future, even In sketching any specific plan for the 
approbation of your Honourable Court. We hope 
we have satisfied your Honourable Court that we 
anxiously desire to see the abolition of the prac¬ 
tice—that reasonable doubts may he entertained 
of the safety of suppressing it—that the present 
moment is particularly unsuitable to such an at¬ 
tempt—that something has been effected by u*— 
that the sutriect continues to receive Its full share 
of our attention, and that we shall keep our minds 
open to avail ourselves of favourable circum¬ 
stances, or useful information. Further than 
this we wo not at present prepared to go, end we 
have the gratification to believe that these sen¬ 
timents 
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tiinent* are conforrnafile to those ex proved in the 
(iMpmtch of four Honourable Court to which we 
axe replying. 

(Signed) «« AMHERST, 

•< EDW. PAGETt, 

*• JOHN KENDALL." 

“ Fort-William, Dec. 3, 1824." 


Mh Poynder then went on to observe, 
that the letter was in some respects by no 
means satisfactory, and that the letter of 
the Court of Directors, to which it was 
an answer, by no means gave that latitude 
of which Eord Amherst’s communication 
mentioned. 

*the Chairman observed that lie differ¬ 
ed from the hon. member, and read that 
passage of the letter from die Court of 
Directors, in jprhich a large discretion was 
allowed to the Indian government, be¬ 
cause no general rule cdbld be laid down. 

Mr. Pm/ndcr said, he waa unwilling to 
reply to the court; but, with the utmost 
deference for the opinion of the Chair, he 
must retain the opinion he had already 
formed; he then went on to observe, that 
the letter was unsatisfactory in other re¬ 
spects, as it did not shew that any reason¬ 
able hope could be entertained of any 
speedy suppression of this abominable 
practice. He would now come to the se¬ 
cond head of his argument, and be able to 
shew, from the opinions of several ma¬ 
gistrates, judges, and other officers be¬ 
longing to the Company, that the com¬ 
plete abolition of the practice was per¬ 
fectly attainable without the slightest in¬ 
jury to die interests of the Company in 
India. In support of this opinion, he 
lead a variety of extracts from documents 
which had been laid before Parliament, 
and were then before that court. From 
these it appeared, that in many cases 
suttee was prevented by the positive re¬ 
fusal of the magistrates to grant the li¬ 
cense ; in others, by persuasion ; in some, 
by open force, and in others, again, by the 
influence which the character of the local 
magistrates had upon the natives. But in 
all these cases, the suttee was prevented 
without any commotion amongst the 
people, or any tiling like a disposition to 
adhere to their native customs, in defiance 
of the authority of government. In one 
instance it was prevented by the prudence 
of a magistrate, who, before he would 
grant die license for the suttee, required 
that the woman should burn off her finger 
by way of experiment, which having tried, 
she was disposed to go no farther, and 
contented herself with that sacrifice to the 
memory of her deceased husband. In 
anotlier instance the destruction of the 
woman had been prevented by die timely 
and spirited interference of two English 
ladies, who had succeeded in driving the 
Brahmins away, and rescuing their in¬ 
tended victim. The learned proprietor 
then went on to shew, from the opinions 
of several local magistrates, which he read 


to the court, that this practice was by -*o 
means general, ner was it so deeply rooted 
in the prejudices of the people as not to 
be eradicated provided the proper means 
were adoyfled. Taking tbe population, 
which was much below the fact, trader our 
government in India at fifty millions of 
«ouls, and the annual deaths at one in 
thirty-three, the number of men who died 
annually leaving widows could not be 
taken at much less than 250,000: yet out 
of this immense number it no where ap¬ 
peared that the number of suttees in any 
year exceeded six hundred. Tfll learned 
gentleman was proceeding, when 

Mr. It. Jackson rose to order. It was 
not, lie assured die hon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman, from any wish to restrict him in 
the course of his remarks that he now 
addressed the court, hut on a subject of 
such grave and serious importance was 
absolutely necessary that they should have 
the fullest time for its discussion. After 
the great and valuable body of evidence 
which the learned gentleman had collected 
on this subject, and as it was likely thft lie 
still might have many other documents to 
submit to the Court, he thought that the 
fullest time should lie allowed him to con¬ 
clude his remarks; he therefore suggested 
that the discussion should be adjourned to 
a future day. This was a question to 
which the nttendon of Parliament would 
in a short time be called ; and before any 
parliamentary investigation, it might be 
important to have the opinion of that 
court upon the subject. Anotlier reason for 
wishing to postpone the further discussion 
of the question was, that there had been 
four volumes of papers submitted to the 
court on the subject, and he would venture 
to say that not one proprietor in a hun¬ 
dred had yet been able to make' himself 
acquainted with even a small portion of 
their contents. 

Colonel SianhnjH’ suggested that it might 
be better to allow Mr. I’oyndcr to pro¬ 
ceed ; that it was probable lie might be 
able to conclude in a quarter of an hour. 

'Hie Chairman said he believed the gal¬ 
lant colonel would find himself much 
mistaken in such a calculation ; and 
added, that it might be as well to 
adjourn tbe court till to-morrow, or' to 
adjourn this discussion for the ‘present, 
and go on with the other matters which 
stood before the court. 

Mr. R. Jackson said that there was a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Bosanquct, and that 
he, for one, could not consent toito dis¬ 
cussion in so thin n court. Tmffhon. 
gentleman deserved that the subject should 
be introduced in as full a court as possible. 

After a few observations from Col. 
Stanhope, and one or two other pro¬ 
prietors, it was at length agreed that the 
court should be - adjourned to Wednesday 
next, that the discussion of this question 

should 
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should be resumed the first thing on that 
day, and that the other motion* which 
stood, should follow in the order in which 
theywere placed on the paper. 

The court then adjourned at % o’clock, 
to Wednesday next. 

East-India Haute, March Ss8. 

A quarterly general Court of Proprie¬ 
tors of East-India Stock was this day 
held, by adjournment, at the Company’s 
House in Lcadenhall-street. 

ATTENDANCE OF D1HECT0HS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read— 

Dr. Gilchrist rose and inquired why a 
notice of motion, relative to the attendance 
of Directors, which he had given at a 
former court, had not been read now. 

Thp Chairman (Sir G. A. Robinson). 
—“ Because the motions of which notice 
has been taken in the minutes, are either 
disposed of, or in part discussed. That is 
not the case with the motion of the hon. 
proprietor, which will come on in due 
course.” 

Dr. Gilchrist. — “ That motion contains 
a point which I would willingly relin¬ 
quish, and 1 understood that you would 
allow it to be left out. I allude not to 
that part of foe motion which relates to 
attendance, but to that portion of it which 
spoke of the bodily health and mental 
energies of the directors. When 1 men¬ 
tioned them, there was something like a 
laugh in the court, and I could take a 
lesson from the ciicumstance: therefore 
I wish that part of foe motion to lie left 
out." 

The Chairman.— 11 I did not understand 
that there was any acquiescence on the 
jiart of the court to authorize the omis¬ 
sion alluded to.” 

BURNING or HINDOO WIDOWS. 

The Chairman. —“ 1 have to acquaint 
the court that it is met by adjournment 
since the 21st inst. The motion which 
the proprietors are assembled to consider 
shall be now read, and the discussion 
may then be resumed." 

The motion was then read as follows:— 

*' That this Court, taking into consideration the 
continuance of humau sacrifices in India, Is of 
opinion that, In the ease of all rites or ceremonies 
Involving the destruction of life, it is the duty of a 
paternal government to interpose for their pre¬ 
tention ; and therefore recommends to the hon. 
Court of Direct ore to transmit surh instructions 
to IndtaM that Court may deem most expedient 
for acdlkplishing this object, consistent with all 
practicable attention to foe feelings of the na¬ 
tives." 

Mr. Putpuier said he should begin his 
address by expressing, in the first place* 
his sincere acknowledgment to the court, 
for thp patient attention, which had been 
extended to him on foe last occasion; and 


in foe second, for their kind consideration, 
In conjunction with font of the lopne^ 
proprietor (Mr. R. Jackson), in acceding 
to that learned gentleman’s motion for an 
adjournment. He bad noyp arrived at the 
commencement of the second of the heads 
which he had laid down in the former put 
of his speech. But, perhaps, before he 
proceeded to discuss it, he would be al¬ 
lowed briefly to recapitulate the points to 
which he had, on foe first day, called the 
attention of the court. He would confine 
himself to a simple recapitulation of those 
points ; and would not detain the court by 
advancing arguments on the ground which 
he had already gone over. His first pro¬ 
position, it would be recollected, was, 
that enough had not been done by the go¬ 
vernment, abroad or at home, on the sub¬ 
ject of this revolting practice; the second, 
that more might now be done with perfect 
ease and complete safety to the British 
empire in India. In arguing that enough 
bad not yet been done, it was necessary 
for hun in the first instance to shew what 
had really been done ; and, with that view, 
he had adverted to foe prohibitory regula¬ 
tion, which grew out of the letter of the 
Marquess Wellesley and his council, ad¬ 
dressed to the court of Nizimut Adawlut, 
on the 5th of February 1805. In that 
letter it was stated, “ that it is one of the 
fundamental maxims of the British go¬ 
vernment to consult the religious opinions, 
customs, and prejudices of the natives, in 
all cases in which it has been practicable, 
consistently with the principles of morality, 
reason, and humanity.” On foe 5th of 
June 1805, the court of Nizamut Adaw¬ 
lut answered that letter. In that answer, 
they omitted nil reference “ to the prin¬ 
ciples of morality, reason, and humanity,” 
consistently alone with which the Msrqucss 
Wellesley and his council had declared, 
that the “ the religious opinions, customs, 
and prejudices” of the natives should be 
consulted. They observed, “ that it would 
he impracticable at the present time, con¬ 
sistently with the principle invariably ob¬ 
served by foe British government, of mani¬ 
festing every possible indulgence to the 
religious opinions and prejudices of the 
natives, to abolish foe custom in ques¬ 
tion but the court of Nizamut Adawlut 
nevertheless recommended the adoption 
of certain prohibitory or restrictive regu¬ 
lations. The Marquess Wellesley did not* 
however, adopt those regulations, on the 
authority of the Nizamut Adawlut. There 
was, then, not only this negative evidence 
that he did not like to sanction them j but, 
perhaps, he spoke in foe presence of some 
who knew that official reasons existed for 
not adopting them. Those regulations 
were not acted on hy the Marquess Corn¬ 
wallis, when he arrived in India in 1805* 
nor by Sir George Barlow who succeeded 
him. But Lord Minto did adopt them 
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©n the 5th of December 1813, seven yean 
and a half after they bad been proposed to 
tlte government of the Marquess Wellesley. 
They were adopted at a time not only 
when the Matgucsa Wellesley was out of 
power, but when his colleagues in council 
were out of power also. On the Sd of 
September ISIS, the court of Nizamut 
Adawlut forwarded to the Governor. 


neral in council a copy of a letter from 


the frequency of tb* instance of voluntary 
suttee amongst Hindoo women, by lessen¬ 
ing the sense of obligation under which 
there is reason to believe many are induced 
to make this sacrifice of their lives, and 
showing that die practice is far from being 
inculcated as such by the most approved 
authorities of tile Hindoo law.” Theio 


were a multitude of proofs of die same 
description, scattered throughout those 

iid 


cund, “ requesting instructions for his 
guidance with respect to die practice of 
Hindoo widows burning themselves on 
the funeral piles of their husbandsand, 
on the 5th of Decomber 1813, Lord 
Minto, the then governor-general in 
council, caused that communication to be 
answered by directing that the regulations 
proposed on this subject by the court of 
Nizamut Adawlut, in June 1805, should 
be adopted, “ as they appeared to his 
Lordship in council well adapted to the 
purpose they were intended for.” Those 
regulations were thus sanctioned seven 
years and a half after they had been pro¬ 
posed. In consequence of reference made 
to the pundits, or interpreters of the Hin¬ 
doo law, at ditferent times, in order to 
ascertain how far the practice of suttee was 
founded on the religion of (lie natives, 
much impoitant information was obtained. 
It was demanded whether a widow was 
enjoined by the Shatter to burn, or was 
merely allowed to do so? The answer 
was, that every widow was permitted to 
burn, except in certain specified cases. It 
therefore appeared that this was not an 
imperative duty, but a permissive rite; 
end in order to prove that the government 
so distinctly understood it, he had referred 
to the proceedings of the Nizamut Adaw¬ 
lut in 1816 (vol. v. page 107 of the Par. 
liatnentary papers), to the regulation for 
maintaining the strict observance pre¬ 
scribed by the Shaster in Uie burning of 
Hindoo widows (vol. i. page 126), where 
it was siated, “ that the widow is jwrmittcd, 
though not enjoined , to burn on the funeral 
pile j” and farther, “ that the suicide in 
these coses is not indeed a religious act, 
nor has it the santien of Menu, and other 
ancient legislators revered by tlte Hin¬ 
doos ;. on the contrary, Menu declares 
that a virtuous wife ascends to heaven, 
though she have no child, if, after the 
decease of her lord, she devote herself to 
pious austerityand lie hod likewise 
quoted the words of the Marquess of Has¬ 
tings, in lus letter of the 19th of October 
1817 (vol I. page 147), approving of the 
course recommended by the vice-president 
in council, with respect to the manner in 
which the influence and authority of the 
magistrates should be exerted to prevent 
suttees, where his lordship said, “ he 
trusts that the rules and regulations will 
have a very beneficial effect in checking 
Aikdic Joum. Vo u XXIII. No. 137. 


not refer. Sir W. Jones and other great 
authorities had stated, “ that the pundits 
were generally corrupt interpreters of 
their own corrupt laws; but that still they 
had never dared to asset t that this practice 
was essentially an integral part of the 
Hindoo religion.” He (Mr. Poynder) 
had next, and as lie thought successftilly 
argued, that the prohibitory regulations 
framed in 1805, and carried into effect in 
1812, were never meant to be final, but 
were of a temporary nature. He bad 
proved, first, that they could not lie final, 
in the nature of tilings, because they must 
vary with circumstances, if the government 
wislied to put an end to this abuse; and 
secondly, that the execution of them ,was 
placed in the hands of native officers, who 
wished rather to keep up the practice than 
to check it, because they were exceedingly 
venal, as he had shewn. The letter of the 
court of Nizamut Adawlut, addressed to 
the Marquess Wellesley on the 5lh of 
June 1805, in which those regulations 
were recommended—the proceedings of 
the Nizamut Adawlut, on the 25th of 
June 1817—the letter from the Nizamut 
Adawlut in July 1817, recommending an 
additional prohibition, confining the suttee 
to “ the wife legally married and fiiithftil 
to her husband these and many other 
documents proved that it never was in¬ 
tended that the regulations of 1812 should 
be final. In support of his whole line of 
argument, he had quoted die audiority of 
many of the ablest servants of the Com¬ 
pany, whose opinions were to be found in 
the printed papers; and he ujtiraately 
drew die attention of the court to informa¬ 
tion which he had derived from private 
sources. He admitted at die time, that 
those statements were not of the same 
importance, because they did not bear an 
official character, as the statements con¬ 
tained in the parliamentary papers that 
had been submitted to the Company: 
still, however, they were entitled to great 
attention, because those from whom they 
were derived bad filled high situation^ in 
India, It was very true dial they were 
addressing individuals privately, and 'lie 
closed bis observations by making that 
admission; but he must be allowed to 
say, that there was not one of their testi¬ 
monies which he had n0 * court, under 
their own bands. The writers were men 
of high diameter and unimpeachable in- 
4 X 
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tegrity: come of them were military ser¬ 
vants—some of them were magistrates; 
and they were all men of the most scru¬ 
pulous veracity. In alioit, knowing them 
to -have been on the spot, and well ac¬ 
quainted with the facts to which they re¬ 
ferred , he could not, he thought, have 
established his argument on better evi¬ 
dence, after the parliamentary documents, 
than their testimony afforded. He here 
might lie permitted to mention, that those 
gentlemen whose communications he had 
quoted were every one of them at present 
in this country. He had not quoted one 
who was not here to back his own opi - 
nions; but, on the other hand, as several 
of them, indeed the ninjority of them, 
meant to return to India, it would he 
seen that there were good reasons for not 
disclosing their names. lie had called 
the attention of the court to the annual 
returns of the numbci of suttees for nine 
years, from 1815 to 1823 ; and he lud 
shewn, that there was not a year during 
that period in which lie might not say, 
that multitudes of human beings had been 
sacrificed. During those nine years, no 
less than 5,425 suttees had taken place in 
Bengal; and, w itli ro-peet to a large pro¬ 
portion of them (2,314, as we understood) 
not a single remark of the magistrate oc¬ 
curred in the returns. With respect to 
all those cases (lie meant not to say whe¬ 
ther they were legal or illegal) no obser¬ 
vation on the part of the nmgisti ate ap¬ 
peared. It was with 

" . - — A couni cnanco more 

In sorrow than in anger ” 

that he mentioned tins fact. He had also, 
in the course of his aigumeut, shewed 
that the fines imposed during the whole of 
theso nine years, the fines imposed on tiie 
natives where any irregularity was dis¬ 
covered, were merely nominal. They 
were punished by a fine of a few rupees 
or a few strokes of a cane ; and the secu¬ 
rities offered by them were uniformly 
worthless. He had shewn that the whole 
of these returns were full of cases display¬ 
ing the most horrid cruelty and the most 
decided illegality; and he called on the 
court to interfere to prevent the shedding 
of so much blood. There was one passage 
in Scripture which was here peculiarly 
applicable. When the Lord demanded 
of Cain where his brother Abel was, and 
said, “ Thy brother’s blood cryeth unto 
me from the ground,” gentlemen would 
recollect that Cain answered by another 
question—“ Am I my brother's keeper ?” 
And most sorry should he be to hear such 
an answer as that from those w ho had the 
power of checking the monstious evil. 
He should now proceed with the second 
head of his address, namely, that much 
more may be done, with perfect safety to 
the'British empire in India, for the abo¬ 
lition of this barbarous practice. To 


prove this, the hon. proprietor quoted, at 
great length, the opinion of tbd court of 
Nizumut Adawlut at ^different periods. 
And here be wibhed to call the attention of 
the court to the fact, that this barbarous 
rite was chiefly confined to one portion of 
our empire. This odious practice pre¬ 
vailed principally in Bengal, directly un¬ 
der the eye of the government. Mr. Ewart 
stated, that in 18J6-17 no less than 860 
suttees took place in Bengal, while in the 
same period only COO occurred tliiougliout 
the whole of the rest of their dominions. 
Mr. Oakley stated, as a reason for tiiis, 
"that it was notorious that the natives of 
Calcutta exceeded all others in profligacy 
and he also observed, that this was not “ a 
religious act,” hut was insisted on from 
different motives. Mr. Wall, the magis¬ 
trate of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, stated 
“ that, as compared with the suttees in tiic 
immediate vicinity of Calcutta, not one 
in thirty took plate throughout the whole 
remnimug extent oftheir enipiie.” Where 
the Hindoo religion existed in its purity, 
other powers had been able to prevent the 
practice, and why could not the English ? 
'The Mahometans and the Dutch had abo¬ 
lished it in their possessions, and why 
should not the} ? Abubekcr had lieen 
actually called upon 1o “ put an end to 
this scourge. ” The hon. proprietor then 
quoted a variety of authorities to prove 
that the Hindoo creed was opposed to this 
practice, which was not allied to the in¬ 
tegrity of the Hindoo religion. He far¬ 
ther cited authorities to shew “ that the 
practice was prevalent amongst the lowest 
of the people, while satisfactory evidence 
could be adduced to shew that the higher 
ranks were not attached to it.” Now he 
was aware it had been said, and might he 
asserted in the course of this debate, that 
our interference would be a clear violation 
of the prejudices of the natives; and that, 
having tolerated them so long, it was now 
too late to meddle with them. But he 
would shew that there was no force in this 
argument, inasmuch as they had invaded 
the prejudices of the natives (aud preju¬ 
dices of no ordinary nature) over and 
over again. Did gentlemen recollect the 
change which was introduced thirty-five 
years since, with respect to the landed 
proprietors? Had they not interfered 
with many of their military and civil insti¬ 
tutions? Had they not made a complete 
reform in the revenue and judicial system? 
And in doing so, had they not encountered 
and overcome the most violent prejudices 
and inveterate habits of the natives ? Yet 
these acts bad not caused any convulsion. 
These, it was true, were not religious 
cases, but Sir W. Jones adverted to some 
that were purely so; to the immense num¬ 
ber of 10 or 15,000 of Hindoos who bad 
been converted to Mahometanism; to the 
whole nation of tbe Soikhs, who had ab- 
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jtfted Iheir religion, and adopted the wor. 
(faip of one i;: ‘j^mnlpoient, omniscient, 
omnipresent. Inese changes were all 
effected without producing any of those ill 
effects which some gentlemen apprehended 
from our interference with this practice. 
But they had gone a great deal farther. 
Every one must know that the Brahmins 
wire esteemed sacred throughout India. 
Th? Hindoo Ians absolutely forbade the 
execution of a Binhtuin ; they forbade the 
inagistiate even to imagine evil of him—it 
wav one of the deadly sins j the tribe was 
all but deified. Vet did the Britisii go¬ 
vernment respect them more than any 
other class of the people, when they com¬ 
mitted crimes’ Assuredly not. It was 
clearly evident that it would not do to 
exempt them from the visitation of the 
lnw, when they were guilty of offences that 
deseived punishment The Bntish laws 
could not he allowed to stand sull, while 
the best interests of the people at large 
suffered. Did (lie Bnlisli government, 
when they placed the Brahmins in the 
same situation as the other classes of na¬ 
tives, and made them amenable to the 
laws, did they, on that occasion, call for 
an examination of the Shastcis, 01 demand 
their inteiprelation by the pundits ? They 
did not; but those who were accused were 
tried like common delinquents, and when 
found guilty, (hey suffered by the hands 
of the common hangman.— {Hear!) 
This was the greatest outrage that could 
l>e committed upon their religious preju¬ 
dices ; and did they complaiu of it ? Did 
they rise for the purpose of resenting it ? 
No ; on the contrary, they afforded every 
facility for bringing the accused to justice, 
and expressed the admiration of the equa¬ 
lity of our laws. The execution of Numl- 
cotnar, fifty years ago, afforded a striking 
illustration of this fact. lie was a Brah- 
tqin of great influence and power, and yet 
lio suffered death. At that period the 
Biitish tciTitory in India was of small 
extent, and was sui rounded by enemies; 
it was, therefore, of tho utmost impoitanec 
that we should conciliate our new subjects. 
If ever there were difficulty in taking the 
bold step which the British government 
then took, it was at that precise pciiod. 
Ifut no mischief followed from it: no re¬ 
sistance was offered on the part of the 
people; who, after witnessing Nundco- 
mar’s execution, returned peaceably to 
their several homes. The question, as 
had been well observed, was not, therefore, 
whether they should for the first time in¬ 
fringe popular prejudices ; but whether, 
having commenced this course, they should 
proceed-forward, and liberate the country 
from a practice which filled it with inno. 
cent blood. 'To shew that they might 
proceed with safety, the hon. proprietor 
referred to the sacrifice of children by their 
mothers to the Ganges, at the annual fes¬ 


tival held at Gnngqo Savgor, which bad 
been put an end to by a regulation of the 
Marquess Wellesley, declaring that such 
acts ghould henceforward be viewed as 
murder; and a proclamation to that effect 
was made every half-year. Hie prohibi¬ 
tion was enforced by public authority. So 
far from this interference exciting discon¬ 
tent, it was received with a contrary feel¬ 
ing. The hon. proprietor, further to 
strengthen his argument, adverted to tho 
custom which had long prevailed amongst 
the Jahrejahs of Guzcrat, of murdering 
their infant daughters ; and, horrible as 
was the fact, the inotheis assisted in the 
destruction of their offspring, 'ihe hu¬ 
mane and persevering exertions of Col. 
Walker, the resident at Baroda, had, how¬ 
ever, been most successfully employed iq 
checking tins monstrous practice? which 
had been sanctioned as praiseworthy for 
many centuries. It was stated, that this 
gentleman, iA Ins progress through the 
country, two years after he had effected 
this reform, “ lmd an opportunity of see¬ 
ing some of the children whom he had 
preserved, aud of witnessing the triumph 
of nature over superstition. The women 
gloiicd in their situation as mothers; 
they called upon him us their guardian; 
ami they invoked*'their gods to bless him 
and liis childrenfor so they emphati¬ 
cally denominated the infants whom he 
had been the means of preserving. After 
stating this, it was most painful to look at 
the fifth volume of those parliamentary 
papers. It was there on record that, 
notwithstanding all that had been done by 
Col. Walker's meritorious exertions, the 
practice of infanticide had again revived, 
in consequence of the apathy and indiffe¬ 
rence of that gentleman’s successors. Ho 
might he told, that practices of this des- 
ciiptiun must of necessity goon. This, 
however, he must* strenuously deny; if 
positive laws were to be enacted, and put^j 
in force on this, as they had been on other 
subjects of less moral importance, such 
practices might and would be prevented. 
Let not gentlemen content themselves 
with the exertions of individuals: it was 
not by the efforts of such excellent men as 
Col. Walker, succeeded as they might be 
by individuals who would not perform 
their duty, that the destruction of such 
practices could be accomplished. It was 
only by a general law for India, that a ge¬ 
neral reform could be expected. Let them 
not lay “ the flattering unction to their 
souls," that partial efforts would remove 
the evil. Such efforts— 

"-Will but skin and film the ulcerous 

place ; 

While rank corruption, mining all within. 

Infects unseen." 

The hon. proprietor then proceeded to 
state many instances in which the preju¬ 
dices of the natives bad been opposed 
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vkhMt producing any evil effbct; and 
be quota! a high official authority, who 
had said. “ I heaitatc not to affirm, that 
there wan far greater difficulty and danger 
in reforming the revenue and judicial sys¬ 
tem, titan would be found in an interference 
with a practice of this description, which 
was not commanded by their religion.’* 
The sepoys had not stipulated to give their 
services beyond eea; hut in the last Bur* 
tnese war they were commanded to pro¬ 
ceed by sea, ami, whatever might be their 
religious scruples or prejudices, they 
obeyed that command. He was perfectly 
convinced in his own mind, that if the 
Company in the same way ordered the 
abolition of this hideous practice, it would 
be speedily put an end to. He would 
ask, after the statements he had made, 
what *waB to prevent their effectual inter¬ 
ference? They had already infringed, 
without any dangerous consequence hav¬ 
ing ensued, sonic of the most sacred pre¬ 
judices of the natives; and when this was 
admitted to be the fact, were they to sup¬ 
pose that they would rise against their 
governors, when they shewed that their 
interference was more pure and disinte¬ 
rested than it had been on almost any other 
occasion? Such a course of reasoning 
could not be -sustained for a moment. 
Their duty, then, was plain and obvious ; 
the statements contained in the parlia¬ 
mentary papers encouraged them to pro¬ 
ceed ; and, in his opinion, they ought no 
longer to remain in a state of supine apathy. 
It had been well said, “ tiiat Great Britain 
had arrived at the highest pinnacle of 
power and greatness. Site sat on her 
throne as the queen of the world, extend¬ 
ing her sway to far distant portions of the 
earth; hut, while diffusing from her capa¬ 
cious horn nothing hut benefits to others, 
while she is herself enriched by commerce 
and nurtured by industry, let tier never 
t forget that she ia entrusted with power and 
prosperity, for the purpose of blessing end 
protecting—whom ?—*her own subjects.” 
Sir W. Jones, at a later period, had said ; 
“ Providence has thrown India into the 
arms of Great Britain* for her protection 
and welfare.” If this were so, and that it 
was correct he entirely believed, how 
could they better prove that they studied 
the protection and welfare of that country 
than by putting a stop to this odious prac¬ 
tice ? It was not difficult to prove that the 
natives of India themselves were beginning 
to open their eyes to the abominations of 
their religious system. He had read with 
attention the treatise which Bam Mobun 
Boy (himself educated a Brahmin) had 

f iven to the British public on this subject. 
Ia stated, 

v. „ 

«« That the suttee was utterly st variance with 
“ his religion. Living constantly amongst the na¬ 
tives, he hod on opportunity of seeitig how the 
practise was encouraged Uy the Brahmins, who 
- s u ccee d ed too well. In defiance of law sad of 


Thet- 


J tO this 


practice, which .was foundatUou tha vkriattaa of 
every humane end social feoMfe, was deeply ta be 
regretted. In its continuance he saw the degrada¬ 
tion of a race, who were capable of betterthings. 
These monstrous rites ana ceremonies were en¬ 
couraged by the Brahmins, to enable them to 
indulge in temporal comforts » ami In furtherance 
of the ramc purpose, tiny kept from the people a 
comet knowledge of the sacred writings.’' 

This conduct (observed Mr. Poynder) was 
very much like that of their friends tits 
Romish priests nearer home. In vo). iv. 
page 11, of the parliamentary papers, Mr. 
Ilarington stated bis opinion to be, that 
the practice might be put down without 
danger, because it was not an umvenal, 
but a partial one. He said : 

*' Were this practice universal, or prevalent to 
a great extent amongst all classes of Hindoos, in 
every part of our territories, there might be some 
ground fur apprehending that a sudden interdic¬ 
tion of it would produce an alarming degree of 
discontent, and |x»sibly of combined resistance. 
But we know the fact to be, that the practice pre¬ 
vails chiefly in Bengal, being founded principally 
on authorities that have alocal estimation in that 

R rovince. The offldalireporti further shew, that 
has but a partial prevalence even in Bengal, 
few or no suttees having occurred for several 
years in some districts, particularly in the Moor* 
shedabod division. The aggregate number also, 
in the whole of the provinces under this presi¬ 
dency, large as it justly appeals on the separate 
valuation of individual human life. Is but small, 
when we compare it with the total number of 
Hindoo females who annually become widows in 
the provinces, or with the number who survive 
their husbands from year to year, in opposition to 
the more limited usage of self devotion. ’ 

Mr. Ilarington then observed, <( that 
a difference of opinion existed amongst 
the Hindoos themselves, on the law¬ 
fulness and merit of the sacrificeand be 


next went on to argue that 
*’ As the experience of more than half a century 
hod proved, to the conviction of every Hindoo 
and Moosulman, our complete toleration of their 
respective religions, it woe impassible that a legis¬ 
lative enactment to prevent assistance being here¬ 
after given in the suttee immolation, with a view 
to preserve the lives of a number of miserable 
women from suicide, and to put a stop to the 
horrible abuses and cruelties which, unsanctioned 
by the Hindoo laws, had frequently attended an 
involuntary perpetration of this sacrifice, could 
be imputed to any other motive than what would 
really govern such an enactment; and which, 
therefore, might be fairly and fully declared, 
without danger of Its being mbconstrued into any 
thing like a general design to put down, by autho¬ 
rity, the religious system with which the Inhuman 
practice referred to is imperfectly connected." 

In vol. ii, page 100, Mr. Doc re, crimi¬ 
nal judge of the centre division at Chit- 
toor, stated, “ that lie is satisfied, that 
the best informed and most respects hie 
part of the natives would themselves have 
often prevented this ceremony If they had 
had the power;” and in page 101, Mr. 
Higginson, the criminal judge in the 
xiliah of Trichinopoly, expressed himself 
in these terms 


“ If I were required to give my opinion as to 
the best means of putting a stop to this practice in 
future, I should say, that the collector and magis¬ 
trate ought to be authorised to Issue a proclama¬ 
tion, prohibiting altogether a custom so barbarous 
and unnatural; and which, though permuted, 
does not by any means appear to he insisted upon 
by the Shaitrums. I would authorise tbe magis¬ 
trate to declare, by the proclamation, any person 
or persona assisting in the self-immolation of a 
widow, liable to he brought to trial as an accessary 
in homicide; and would issue strict ortastuafi 

h**d*\y 
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hwbtfiOiM aad Officer* of pollBMo puts* 
immediate stop towettanpt at preparation for 
an anug a m m ntm. ft the present timet, the good 
■erne and humane ffedhig nr the Brahmin*, it well 
u of the greeter proportion of the Hindoo Inhabi¬ 
tant*. would point out to them the benevolent 
motive of government In prohibiting a practice, 
which ha* originated in Ignorance ana infatuation, 
and which mult be reflected upon with abhorrence 
by every mind capable of distinguishing good from 
evil." 

Amongst other cases recorded in these 
papers, there was one in which a dying 
native besought bis wife not to sacrifice 
herself, but to live for the sake of her chil¬ 
dren. This request she obeyed ; and no 
disrepute was attached to her in conse¬ 
quence of this proceeding. That many 
of the natives themselves viewed this prac¬ 
tice with disgust, was manifest from a 
petition which had been some years since 
presented to the then Governor-general. 
They there said, 

•* Your petitioners are fully aware that persons 
about to be sacrificed were frequently bound down 
with ropes; and that smnei after flying from the 
pile, were forcibly brought bark by their rela¬ 
tions: ail which, your petitioners declare are 
murders, being entirely contrary to the doctrine 
of the Shaaters; and your petitioners look forward 
with a lively hope, to such further mem-ures for 
the prevention of such a system, as they have 
reason to expect from the known wisdom, firm¬ 
ness, and humanity which have ever distinguished 
your lordship’s government.'’ 

It need not bo a matter of great surprise 
that the enlightened natives lmd gone to so 
great a length, when they all must be 
aware that the Romans, heathens and 
idolators as they were, had abolished 
human sacrifices in Great Britain, two 
centuries before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into this country. They had sucli 
a mortal aversion to the Druids and their 
barbarous rites, that, contrary to tiie policy 
which they usually observed in their con¬ 
quests, they put down their religion by 
the strong hand of power. They would 
not suffer human sacrifices to be conti¬ 
nued. Those sacrifices existed in our own 
country, until the time of Paulinus Sueto¬ 
nius, who overthrew the superstitious doc¬ 
trines of the Druids, long anterior to the 
introduction of Christianity. If the mere 
heathen, acting from natural impulse, 
listening simply to the 
" Homo sumhumanum nil A me alicnum puto," 
put an end to this detestable system, could 
they, as ^Englishmen and as Christians, 
having brighter views and purer feelings, 
refuse their assistance in removing this 
most cruel and destructive superstition ?—- 
(Hear!) He had a right to advert to 
other sacrifices, besides the immolation of 
Hindoo widows; to the destruction of 
children, who at certain periods were left 
by their unnatural parents to perish in the 
waters; to draw n or to become the prey 
of sharks, and to the putting to death of 
sick men on the banks of the Ganges. A 
captain in the Company's service stated, 
that he had seen from his windows, on one 
occasion, twenty-one persons thus des¬ 
troyed in the Ganges, and eleven on ano¬ 


ther. "One of these Individtuds eadaai 
wared to escape to‘the police station, but 
was immediately pursued by the Brab*. 
mins. Gracious Heaven ! was there no 
one to protect those unfortunate persons ? 
Was there no arm to rescue those victims 
from such a horrible Rite? Again, Was 
it not proper that he should allude to the 
practice of burying widows alive ? There 
were not a few cases, mentioned in these 
papers where die widpw was buried alive, 
holding in her arms the putrid body of her 
deceased husband. But all these horrors 
sunk into insignificance before the curse 
of Juggernaut; the characteristics gf 
which, to use the words of an eye-witness, 
were “ obscenity and blood.” Of the first 
point lie should say nothing more, be¬ 
cause the detuiis were improper for the 
public ear, and did not hear updn his 
argument, which related to the shedding 
of human bigod. To that subject the 
extracts which he was about to read 
directly referred. The ceremonies attend¬ 
ing this branch of Hindoo superstition 
were thus described : — 

•• June 18, 1808. 

" The throne of the idol was placed in a ntupen. 
dous car or tower, about sixty feetln height, rest¬ 
ing on wheels, which iudented the ground deeply, 
as they turned slowly under the ponderous ma¬ 
chine. Attai hed to "ft were six cables of the size 
and length of a shlp's-cable, by which the people 
drew it along. Thousands or men, women an} 
children pulled by each cable; infants were made 
to exert their strength In this office; for it Is ac¬ 
counted a merit of righteousness to move the God. 
Upon the tower were the priests and satellites of 
the Idol, surrounding his throne. There were 
about one hundred and twenty persons on the car 
altogether. The idol Is a block of wood, having s 
frightful visage, painted black, with a distended 
mouth of a bloody colour. His arms are of gold, 
and he is dressed in gorgeous apparel. The other 
two idols are of a white and yellow colour. Five 
elephants preceded the three towers, bearing tower¬ 
ing flags, dressed in crimson caparisons, and hav¬ 
ing bells annexed to them." 

Capt. Maxfield rose to order. He 
begged to ask, whether the matter which 
the hon. proprietor was now stating hod 
any reference to the burning of Hindoo (§ 
widows 

Mr. Poynder said? if the gallant officer 
would read the motion which was now 
before the court, he would find that it 
referred “ to all rites or ceremonies in* 
volving the destruction of life in India,” 
and not to die burning of widows alone. 
[The hon. proprietor then proceeded to 
read the details relative -to the sacrifices at 
Juggernaut] 

** After the tower had proceeded some way, a 
pilgrim announced that he was ready to offer him¬ 
self a sacrifice to the IdciL He laid himself down 
on the road before the tower, as it was moving 
along, lying on his face, with his arms Stretched 
forwards. The multitude pressed round him, 
leaving the space dear, and he waa immediately 
crushed to death by the wheels of the tower. A 
shout of Joy was raised to the God. He is said to 
smile when a libation of the blood Is made. The 
people threw cowries, or small money, on the body 
of uie victim, in approbation of the deed. He 
waa left to view a considerable time, and was then 
carried Bv the Hurries to the Golgothfa where 1 
have Just beaovlewlng his remains.'’ 

" June 9Q, 1006. 

“ The horrfJ solemnities still continue. Yes- 
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terdoy, a tponuut devoted hmelf to the idol. She 
laid hortelf down on the road, in an oblique direc¬ 
tion: 10 that the wheel did not kill her Iwnanta- 
nsoutK, at i» generally the case. but she died in 
a Tew hours. This morning, os I passed the place 
of skuOs, nothing remained of her but her bones.” 

** June 21,1IH*. 

•• The Molatrous protewnons continue for some 
days longer; but my sidrtts are so exhausted by 
the constant \ lew of these enormities, t ll.U I must 
hasten away. 1 la held another distressing scene 
this morning - a poor woman lying de.ul, or nearly 
dead, and her two children by her, looking at the 
flogs line! culture- whreh were near. The people 
passed by without noticing the children. 1 naked 
them where was their home I They said, • they 
had no home but where their mother was,’ (>, 
there Is no pity nt Juggernaut—no mercy, no ten¬ 
derness ofheart in Molochs." 

11 J ax tv i tin ut'n Temple, near Uhera, 
mi the fiances, Mat) 11107 ■ 

" The Tower here Is drawn along like that at 
Juggernaut, by tables. The number of woralupnern 
at this festival Is computed to Ik- about a hundred 
thousand. The Towir rs imerrd with ifidei cut 
emblems, whit h are freshly painted for the m‘i ,i- 
sion, and were the objcits of sensual gn/e try both 
sexes. One of the vn tuns of this year was a well- 
nuide young man, of healthy nppi.irame and 
comely aspei l He had a garland or flowers round 
his neik, and Ills long hbuk hair was dishevelled, 
lie darned for a while In lore the Idol, singing rtr 
an eiithasiaitu strain, and then m-drlng Hiuldenly 
to the whirls, hu slit d Ins blood under the tower 
of obst entry.” 

“ About the uar 17fM>, no fewer than 
twenty-eight 1 Imitoos were crtjshirl to 
death at this very place (lsltera), tinder the 
wheels of Juggernaut. '1 lie fact oi their 
deaths was notorious, and was rcionicd in 
.the Cairn (ta new spnpcrs of the period. One 
cstininlc I have seen, which was supplied 
me l>y a M.l’., of the tuv upon the hoi- 
shippers of tliii. IdtKiily and obscene idol 
for the ytttt lh?i, in.tl.es it ainount to 
jfc’SO.tKH), (or 2, 10,t IX) rupees), which, 
though oppressive in the login at cltgrec, 
uml ailcctiog in one (estival at least 2011,000 
persons, excites no inimiiui among the 
Hindoos, who simply ml* r that the llutish 
nre convinced of the divinity of Juggci limit. 
The reiti’y mipnescui ie of the people id 
this taX'ition oi thetr religion, is no nie.tti 
proof that its kluotlshed might be stopped, 
it ftu ilier appears, from documents In fore 
l’atliametit, that thu Indian government 
were not afraid, on Ate occasion, to seize 
the cur of Juggernaut, and the idol itself, 
for the payment of a deficient tribute, 
from which, however, no ill consequences 
ensued ; and shall we lie more tender of 
our tottering revenue than of the lives of 
our perishing population ? A pecuniary 
(ays also levied ypon the pilgrims resort¬ 
ing to bathe in the sacred waters of Alla¬ 
habad. This is an equal interference of 
political power with a religions rite, but 
the quiet acquiescence in its imposition 
affords no insufficient answer to those who 
coutend that religious prejudice is to he 
untouched." Out of the tax levied, the go¬ 
vernment defrayed the expense incurred by 
the attendants of the idol. In 1816 that 
■ expense amounted to 69,000 rupees, or 
^nearly j£8,700. The third Item of the ac. 
count waa under the head of •« wages to the 
servants of the temple .” a part of which 
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consisted of payments to the prostitutee 
who were kept in tbe interior of the tem¬ 
ple. Under the administration of the 
Marquess Wellesley, it whs proposed to 
levy a tax on those who attended this abo¬ 
minable worship at Orissa, where the 
temple of Juggernaut was situated; but 
tbit nohleuuin disapproved of it, and left 
it to his colleagues to make this practice 
a source of tevenue. The other members 
of the government considered it to be a 
legitimate source of revenue, because it 
bud long been thought fan to take money 
front the devotees at oilier temples It 
was afflicting to think that such a practice 
should, ns it were, be thus sanctioned and 
encouraged by the government. Mo so- 
phiitiy could justify such a proceeding. 
A practice so nefarious ought not to have 
been made n source of profit Well had 
it been said, that “ whatever is morally 
w tong, cannot lie politically rightand 
it hud been most pixtly observed by an 
eminent author (Mr Buikc), that “ what¬ 
ever disunited man fiom God, had an in¬ 
variable tendency to scp.uatc man from 
man."—( ILhi /) It would no doubt 
he iisscitcd, beloie this argument was con¬ 
cluded, that the mutiny at Vellore pre¬ 
sented insuperable obstacles to oui intcr- 
ferenie. lint really that vase had nothing 
to do with tlu.* propo.ition whull he was 
Mipporung. They had the highest autho- 
my’, that of the govcmoi of M'nlras liun- 
xclf, and of the executive body in their 
despatch of the 29th of May 1807, to the 
government abroad, as to tiie cause of that 
(iistuibauce. It appeared that the dis¬ 
content of tlie sepoys was occasioned by 
an altci.itmu in their dress, and that the 
rapt.ve sons of the late Tippoo Sultan 
took that occasion to instigate the partieb 
thus clissat sfied, to rebellion. Now, if 
this t ire n instance were quoted as a pi oof 
that it would he dangerous for thu British 
gov mi incut to interfere in putting an end 
toh.iib.ii ousand bloody rites, be would ask, 
how did that case apply to the subject ? If 
they mterfcied oflenbiveiv with the dress of 
men who had arms in their hands, they 
might ceitaiuly expect that some resent¬ 
ment would be shewn. But was a pro¬ 
ceeding of that kind, where a number of 
men had been rashly insulted, to be placed 
on the same footing with an effort, having 
no other object but flint of preserving tbe 
lites of Hindoo widows, and thus se¬ 
curing maternal protection to their or¬ 
phans? If the cases could not be proved 
to be analogous, he hoped no reference 
would be made to the mutiny at Vellore. 
It was with deep regret he stated, that 
Lord Amherst and Ins council, in tbeir 
letter of the Sd of December 1824, dis¬ 
couraged our active interference in putting 
an end to this system. According to the 
statements contained in that letter, his 
Lordship seemed to apprehend that, by 

some 
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some possibility or another, the inter¬ 
ference which -was now proposed would 
be attended with danger, and therefore he 
condemns such an interference ax incon¬ 
venient, unwise, and injudicious. ( Hear f) 
He (Mr. Poynder) did not shrink from 
stating this; on the contrary, be placed it 
in the front of those authorities which 
were.adverse to his view of the subject, 
because he did not think it difficult to de¬ 
monstrate the fallacy of the opinion. Tt 
bad been snid, that the point which ap¬ 
peared to be of more importance and de¬ 
licacy than nny other, namely, the pio- 
hablc effect of our interference on the na¬ 
tive army, had not been touched on in any 
of the opinions given bj the government 
abroad. It was very true that the judges, 
magistrates residents, collectors, and all 
the various persons whom he Imd quoted, 
never did touch on such an aigument as 
the likelihood of any measure of preven¬ 
tion creating divifleilion m the native 
army ; ami they had abstained from doing 
so, merely because such an idea never 
entered their minds Living as the) did, 
in the countiy, and having every oppor¬ 
tunity for observing the conduct of the 
army, it was wholly impossible tliil they 
could anticipate danger. I lies did not 
therefore allude, as a matter of argument, 
to that which they had novel su-pccted ; 
which no man amongst them had con¬ 
ceived to be possible, much less probable. 
Neither the Covettiois-generul, nor ihc 
Courts of Nizainut Adavvlut, who had 
examined the question in all its hearings— 
who had expressed their opinion tint a 
time must otiur for putting an end to this 
practice, though they did not stale when 
—had ever even Inured at any danger of 
this nature; they never feared such fin 
event. They did not believe it possible 
that, for the sake of prohibiting a law, 
the object of W’hich was to prevent their 
mothers and sisters from burning them¬ 
selves, that a great and gallant army (lie 
only spoke of them with the respect they 
merited) could be moved by any such mu¬ 
tinous feeling, equally unworthy of them 
os soldiers and as men If a contiary 
view of the case operated on Loirf Am¬ 
herst, and formed the groundwork of 
the lettet^which he sent home in 1B24, 
tiled) acmig on such apprehensions, the 
custom must lie allowed to go on foi oil 
time—an abolition of the practice could 
never be effected. But he (Mr. Poynder) 
entertained no such sentiment of appre¬ 
hension. “ The time had been,” said Mr. 
Burke, “ when 10,000 swords would have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge a 
threatening look directed against a royal 
femaleand he would ask, were they to 
•uppose that their whole arujy would be 
weak and wicked enough simultaneously 
to unshenth their swords few the very op¬ 
posite purpeae ? Would that army array 


itself against the British power, because 
that power humanely attempted to prevent 
mothers and state a (persons united to this 
very soldiery by die ties of blood) from 
sacrificing themselves on the funeral pile ? 
(Hear') He was now coming nearer 
home, and lie wished to fix the attention 
of the court to a very important fact. It 
was, he believed, no secret to the public, 
that the directors themselves were divided 
in opinion on the question of abolishing 
human Sacrifices in India. He had first 
become acquainted with the fact, from the 
conduct <|f onfe or two protesting indi¬ 
vidual:. on this subject. Mr. Hudle- 
stone one of those gentlemen, bad de¬ 
voted much time and labour to this sub¬ 
ject ; and his opinion was set forth in a 
jolununous statement addressed to the 
Court'of Direclnis, and winch, he sup¬ 
posed, would he laid before the pro¬ 
prietors if called for. He was anxious 
to piocuru a hip lit of that paper, and he 
had applied fin it .it a former court. He 
umlfh.iond that, as it was not a document 
belonging to the Secret Department, and 
ns nun h had liven already (milled on this 
subject for tlie House of Commons, (lmt 
this finther iiifoimation would not he re¬ 
fused to the ptopnetors But, on apply¬ 
ing to the Court of Directors, not tot any 
copy of this document but merely for a 
perusal of it, he was told that it would lie 
contrary to the established rules of the 
Company to pcunit him to have a sight of 
it ; hut it was added, that the document 
ni'glit he moved for in itnv general court. 
He therefore watched with some anxiety 
and impatience for the next general court, 
which took place precisely one week be¬ 
fore the day for which his motion was 
fixed. He then look the liberty of moving 
for that paper; and the reply to his pro¬ 
position was, that he could then only give 
notice of motion for the production of the 
paper, which should he dist itssed at the 
ensuing court. He stated that, if such 
were the care, it would he impossible for 
him to derive from that document the in¬ 
formation he required, os his motion stood 
for discussion on the next Wednesday. 
He mentioned this to the lion. Chairman, 
who received the intimation with courtesy, 
and satd that the paper should be laid on 
the table, which was sufficient for bis (Mr. 
Poyndcr’s) purpose. But it was added 
by another hon. Director, tliat though it 
might be laid on the table oil the day of 
discussion, it would still remain for the 
court to decide wlietlicr it should be read 
-or not. Thin, ot course, precluded all 
hope; and be abandoned, in despair, any 
chance of procuring a perusal of the paper. 
On arriving in tlie court to.day, one of 
their officers informed him that the paper 
ill question was preparing for Parliament, 
and be suggested the propriety and |j- 
pedicncy of waiting until the document 
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.was .kid on the table of the House of 
Common. He did not mean to com¬ 
plain • hut he regretted that, in a case of 
great importance like the present, when a 
{MlVious intention of asking for informa¬ 
tion was known, such information should, 
in effect, have been refused. lie wanted 
no favour—he sought none. He cared not 
whether A. B. or C. D. made the applica¬ 
tion, but he did think it was desirable 
that the court should not be so hampered, 
so tied up hand aifd foot, by ceftain ce¬ 
remonies and forms, as to be precluded 
from any important information, on a very 
serious and interesting subject. He had 
looked into the by-laws, and he saw no¬ 
thing there in support of such a practice; 
but ha supposed that the hon director, 
who was extremely expert, would lie borne 
out by the usage of the court. They had 
all heard of the sumvium jus being not 
unfrequently the summa i/juna ; or, as 
Pope had it: 

" A right, too rigid, sometimes proves a wrong s” 


and he did think that such was the fact in 
his case. As he could not obtain this do¬ 
cument, gentlemen would sec that lie was 
entirely precluded from saying any thing 
decisive respecting it. All he could state 
was, that in the month of June 1823, 
they had, under the hands of seventeen 
directors, written out to India on the sub¬ 
ject of suttees, a direction to the Go¬ 
vernor-general in Council “to interfere 
as little as possible ” with this practice, for 
reasons which were detailed in the letter. 
But, in addition to that letter of 1823, 
they had, it appeared, the declaration of 
two directors, w ho stated their belief (not 
in any equivocal or doubtful manner) that 
this foul practice might, and ought to he, 
put down and suppressed. At any rate, 
this served to shew (and he therefore in¬ 
troduced it in his argument) that the di¬ 
rectors themselves were divided on this 


question. If might be asked of him, 
“ why the suppression of this practice had 
not been moved for in Parliament on the 
production of the papers for which the 
legislature^ had called.” Now he did not 
know that he was particularly bound to 
answer that question; but if it meant 
that the Parliament of this country was 
silent because the question was of such 
difficulty and delicacy ; if it were 
argued, that therefore the Company could 
not more in thq business, if this were to 
be asserted, then he must say, lie thought 
it was a conclusion that no gentleman was 
justified in coming to; because, in his 
view of the case, they were themselves the 
best correctors of tlie evils connected with 


their own empire; jmd if this flagrant evil 
were not put down by measures devised 
here, it would never ®be abolished at all. 
But there were other and better reasons 
tor the non-interference of Parliament. 


Who, he demanded, would step in to de¬ 
prive the Court of Proprietors—to de¬ 
prive this great Company—of the grace of 
performing so humane and honourable an 
act—of the grace of extending mercy to 
thousands of females, who must otherwise 
perish? Who, if the Company had acted 
wrong in sanctioning such a system, would 
deprive them of the grace of ultimately 
doing that which was right ? An acknow¬ 
ledgment of error was ever considered the 
proof of a magnanimous spirit, in the 
transactions of human life ; and was that 
Company so great, and mighty, and dis¬ 
tinguished, that it could not lie governed 
by the common rule—that it could not 
acknowledge and reform its error without 
disgrace or shame ? He should submit, 
with all that deference which he was 
bound to pay to the legislative and ju¬ 
dicial powers of Parliament (loving, and 
honouring, and respecting them, which, 
as an Englishman, he did), that they were 
not so competent to deal with this question 
as tiiat court was; and it was, he thought, 
only as that court performed its duty 
boldly and manfully, that the Legislature 
would feel inclined to come in, and aid 
their efforts with its strong and overruling 
arm. (Hear/) It might perhaps be said, 
that the time for acting was not yet com¬ 
pleted ; he, however, contended that the 
contrary was the fact: the time had ar¬ 
rived, and their duty was clear and im> 
perative. They had it solemnly recorded 
by the highest authority, that the abolition 
was perfectly practicable, but that autho¬ 
rity did not think it would be prudent to 
make the experiment while hostilities were 
raging—while the din of war was sound, 
ing in their cars. Tha time had not then 
come; hut his argument was, that the 
time had now come; and they ought not 
therefore to lose a moment. He would 
now suppose the worst jrrobable, and the 
least possible , result that could follow our 
interference. He would suppose that, for 
some time after a prohibition of this prac¬ 
tice, suicide would be privately committed. 
Was that any reason why we should cease 
to call for an abolition of the existing 
system? Was it not their Jjluty to dis¬ 
charge themselves from the most distant 
participation in this crime ? JN as it not 
proper that they fehould escape Worn even 
the shadow of delinquency—that they 
should no longer be looked on as jtar~ 
Hopes enminis —that they should prevent, 
instead of rationing, scenes at which 
human nature revolted ? (Hear /) Let 
gentlemen bear in mind the legal maxim, 

“ Qui non prohibet , jyrohibere possit,juvat.‘’ 
This was a maxim of the common law of 
England, which had been justly described 
as the perfectiomof sense and reason. It 
was said that the authorities in India were 
the most competent to form an opinion on 
this subject, and that they bad never in¬ 
terfered. 
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terfered, Now it appeared from those in* 
estimable? papers, that,, from the beginning 
of our Indian eippire, the government 
abroad had done nothing; and therefore 
be would not leave tbe business in the 
bands of those who had shewn so much 
indifference.' The prohibitory regulations 
were not only nothing, hut wope than 
nothing; for tliey^operated to induce a 
belief on the part of the natives that we 
viewed tbe practice in a favourable light, 
and they had the effect of icnovnting the 
system, rather than of checking and put¬ 
ting it down. Lord Amherst, ii^his des¬ 
patch, did not throw out the least hope or 
expectation that the practice would lie 
abolished even at the most distant peiiod. 
It was further said, that “ we ought$o 
"ait for the growth of Christianity in 
India, as the surest means of opening the 
eyes of the people to the frightful nuture 
of this practice.” lie would allow tins 
argument its full weight, although he 
thought it came with rather an ill grace 
from those who manifested the, greatest 
alarm at every step that was taken for the 
conversion of the natives. It had been 
his particular wish, in discussing tins 
question, to avoid the intioduction of any 
argument founded on the doc times of 
Christianity. Did he omit that topic be¬ 
cause he was insensible of the value of 
religion ? Certainly not. It was leligion 
that hud uiforded him, and would contiuue 
to afford him, while he was sp.ued, the 
most cheering consolation ; it was to re¬ 
ligion alone that he could look (or. sup¬ 
port in the agonies of expiring nature , 
it was that divine piinciplc ori which he 
rested oil hi-* wcll-giouiided hopes of 
eternity. Did lie therefore renounce this 
line of urgument, because he thought it 
weak or unimportant? ISy no means, 
liut he had chosen to argue this case on 
lower grounds.. lie w ished to shew that 
the practice was contrary to law, contrary 
to nature, contrary to the principles of 
every government ; and that it Clnis- 
tianity never had existed, such a practice 
ought not to be 1 uttered, lie had quoted 
the Marquess Wellesley and other autho¬ 
rities, to prove that to put an end to it 
was practicabfe and justifiable. lie ad¬ 
mitted that, by the mere light of naluie, 
the peoplP' would probably never be 
brought to see the magnitude of this evil; 
therefore he would contend that the go¬ 
vernment which presided over them v^is 
bound to lay it open to the natives, and 
to prevent its continuance, if they waited 
for that period when a general conversion 
of the natives should be effected, before 
they took any step in this business, then 
he believed the most sanguine calculator 
must admit that they wopld have to wait 
for a very long time. Now ought they to 
suffer such a state of things to continue, 
until some indefinite period or other of time 
Asiatic Journ. Vou XXIII. No. 137. 


had arrived, when the nativesj tbeBrphmtna, 
the Hindoos, and all otii§r classes, had 
adopted the doctrines of Cltmtianity ? 
He thought not; and he hoppd and be¬ 
lieved that the court would «$uy the sane 
thing. On this point, a single extract re¬ 
mained. It was the opinion of one of 
their authorities abroad, who said, “ the 
ceremony of suttee was' essential to the 
subsistence of the Brahmins, who derived 
considerable large sums from the practice, 
and wli#' vtould not gfte up their gains 
and he concluded by stating as his opi¬ 
nion, “ that tacan only he put an end to 
by the extinction of the Brahmiuical 
creed ; and lie did not expect any abate¬ 
ment of the practice, except under tbe 
dispensations ot Christianity.” He how¬ 
ever thought that the Company ought to 
Interfere promptly, instead of suffering 
the practice to continue for centuries 
longer. lie meant to have troubled tbe 
couit with some fait her detailed state¬ 
ments, draw n from high authorities (and 
lie had not far to look for abundance of 
such authorities); but lie felt die indul¬ 
gence of the court to have been so great, 
that lie was unwilling to tiespass farther 
on the Hint of the proprietor. He begged 
however to quote the opinion of that ho¬ 
nourable man, the lute Mr. C. Grant, 
whose name could never be mentioned in 
that court without exciting feelings of re¬ 
spect and esteem. That gentleman, in bis 
valuable publication (which he Mr. Poyn- 
der smceiely wished was printed and in 
the hands of every director and proprietor, 
ns it had, in 1707, been ordered to bo 
printed fur the use of I’uriiamcnt), asked, 
“ Are we pledged to support, for all ge¬ 
nerations, by the power of our govern, 
incut and our aimy, that system of misery 
whit h ignorance has in (he ted on a great 
poll ion of the human race? Is that the 
pint which an enlightened government 
should take with respect to its own sub¬ 
jects’ Tt would be ridiculous to think 
that Great Britain was directly or im¬ 
pliedly bound to sustain a practice wliiiii 
was at variance with reason, morality, and 
leligion. We shudder ut the idea of hu¬ 
man victims having been formerly offered 
up in Mexico; but for sixty years we have 
suffered a more cruel practice to prevail in 
our Indian dominions. In Iiindostan, 
mothers were taken from children jfto 
had just lost their fathoi$ and wetc barba¬ 
rously consigned to the dames.’’ 

11 Murder most foul, as In the best it Is, 

But this most foul, strange, and unnatural I” 
lie had now, 'as n proprietor, humbly en¬ 
deavoured to disoliargc bis duty to tbe 
court and to the Company at large; and 
he called on the propuetors fearlessly to 
discharge theirs. He (hilled on them to 
exercise their own hiticst and honourable 
judgment on tills occasion, and not to sur-^ 
render that judgment at the shrine of some 
4 Y' imaginary 
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imaginary evil; be conjured them not to 
suffer themselves to be alarmed by the 
fear of contingent circumstances. Let 
them not suppose, that by stepping in be* 
tmfcen the living and the dead, they would 
excite the passions, either of the military 
or of the natives in general. He would 
here beg leave to read an extract from a 
periodical work, entited The Friend of In¬ 
dia, which was appended to Mr. Haring- 
ton’s minute on this subject. Mr. Ha- 
rington spoke of it as •* a well-written pa¬ 
per ‘ on female immolation,* which the 
late Sir Henry Biossett, ns well as myself, 
read on our voyage to India; and which 
appeared to both as a powerful and con¬ 
vincing statement of the real facts and 
circumstances of the case.” The author of 
that article concluded his observations in 
these terms 

'* Let us then freely look nt the jirnrticnbility of 
its abolition, and number both Its friends aim its 
foes. We may calculate on the support of nil the 
humane, the wise, and the good, throughout In¬ 
dia ; wc may depend on that great majority of the 
people who have prevented every village In India 
from being lighted up monthly w.th these infernal 
fires. Those who used nil their power and intiu- 
ctice to liberate their louiitry from the stigma of 
this guilt, by preventing their own mothers and 
sisters from ns tending the funeral pile, will un¬ 
doubtedly support us in disconntenntuing theprar- 
tue elsewhere. We shall enlist oil our side all 
those tender findings which, though now dormant, 
Will then be aroused Into new life and vigour; but, 
above all, we shall surround ourselves with the 
protection of that Minlghty Power, whose com¬ 
mand is, ‘ Thou bhalt do no murder;' who defends 
the weak and sui tours the injured ; who, when the 
cries ol oppressed India h:ul pierced his throne, 
selected ns, of all other nations, to break its chains, 
and restore It to happiness. With all these advan¬ 
tages in our favour, we may surely despise the 
wailings of those who, despicable In nuinlicrs, have 
rendered themselves still more dcspuable by their 
inhumanity; to whom the shriek., of a mother or a 
sister, writ lilng in the llnmes, arc as the sweetest 
music; who have parted with all that distinguishes 
men from demons, anil retain nothing oi our na¬ 
ture but its outward form." 

(lit art ) It was impossible for him to 
know in wbnt tnannt r the Court of Direc¬ 
tors might think fit to treat this motion ; 
but be hoped for their ow n saku% ns men, 
that they would not oppose it. lie said 
this as their since! e friend, for lie bad never 
been otherwise; and lie could openly and 
honourably challenge them, individually 
or collectively, to point out with their fin¬ 
ger any instance, during a connexion of 
thirty yean with the Company, in winch 
his conduct had been different front that of 
a disinterested friend. {Hear /) He did 
not cal l on the Cqurt of Directors to pre¬ 
cipitate measures. It would be at once 
seen, from the temperate resolution which 
he was about to propose, ’bat lie enter¬ 
tained a different feeling. What were the 
terms of his resolution? They were, 
“ That this court, taking into consideration 
the continuance of human sacrifices in In¬ 
dia, is of opinion, that in the case of all 
rites or ceremonies involving the destruc¬ 
tion of life, it is the duty of a paternal 
government to interpose for their preven¬ 
tion ; and therefore recommends to the 


Hon. Court of Directors to transmit such 
instructions to India as that court may 
deem most expedient for accomplishing 
this object, consistent with all practicable 
attention to the feelings of the natives.” 
Mow, he would ask, was there any thing in 
this motion at all precipitous ? Was there 
any thing in it that did not leave it to the 
Court of Directors to pursue their mea¬ 
sures in their own way and at their own 
time? And though he had not used the 
word gradual, for fear of mistake, it must 
be conceded to him, that there was nothing 
in the resolution that militated against the 
adoption of the most gradual abolition. 
He asked for the interference of the Court 
of Directors to put an end to this practice; 
but he did not prescribe the mode in which 
that object should be effected. He founded 
his application for the putting down this 
barbarous system, on the declarations 
made by their own constituted authorities ; 
by the judges, magistrates, and residents, 
w ho had wi men home on this subject. The 
statement which he had made, was not his 
act, but theirs. If men, living amongst 
those people, said, “ You can, if you 
please, get rid of this system of burning 
widows without incurring any danger,’* 
they, and not he, were accountable for the 
coi rectness of the statement; he only sub¬ 
mitted their simple testimony to the court. 
But though he gave that strong, and, he 
would say, decisive testimony, yet he bad 
shaped his motion in the most temperate 
manner. lie left it to the Court of Di¬ 
rectors to effect this great object in their 
own way, and to enjoy all die credit that 
would lie attached to the act. Itmight be 
said, that that part of his resolution in 
which it was stated, that “ it is the duty of 
a paternal government to interpose for the 
prevention of the sacrifice of human lift,’* 
was a mere truism; he knew it was a tru¬ 
ism, but be should like to know in what 
part of the proceedings of their government 
that truism was recognized? Was it in 
the Directors’ letters or in the conduct of 
the government abroad? He should now 
conclude. Thousands in this country 
awaited the decision of this day with an 
intense anxiety, equalled only by that 
which prevailed throughout India, bleed¬ 
ing, as she did, at every pore; he there¬ 
fore called on them to suffer bo idle ap¬ 
prehensions to step in between them and 
the abolition of tins cruel practice. He 
would, in the emphatic words of the foot, 

sa >'~ * 

“ .. Be just and fear not; 

Let nil the ends thou alm’st at Hi thy country's. 
Thy God’s, and truth’s.” 

The bon. proprietor then moved his re¬ 
solution. 

Sir C. Forbet, in rising to second this 
motion, begged leave to offer the bon. 
proprietor his sincere thanks for the very 
able, and, in bis mind, unanswerable man- 
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oer m which he had brought the subject 
before the court. It would, be was sure, 
be waiting the time of the court if he 
attempted to add more than a very few 
words to what the hon. proprietor bad so 
fully introduced to their attention; and lie 
should not solicit their indulgence at all, 
if he did not entertain some opinions that 
did not entirely accord with those of the 
hon. proprietor. lie confessed that if he 
had any fault to find with the hon. pro* 
prietor’s speech, it related only to one or 
two points, with respect to which the zeal 
of the bon. proprietor seemed to carry him 
a little farther than was altogether pru. 
dent on this occasion. He could wish, 
in fact, that the subject to which lie chiefly 
alluded could be kept entirely out of 
view. This was not a question of reli¬ 
gion or of policy, but purely a question 
of humanity. The question was, what 
they owed to the natives cf India, as 
sovereigns—and how far they had dis¬ 
charged their duty to tiiat great population. 
His opinion was, that they ought to hold 
most.sacred all the religious rites, and even 
prejudices of die natives, but be did not 
consider this was one of them. Indeed, 
they had the fullest evidence to the con¬ 
trary. That was to say, that the evidence 
given for and against the propriety of in¬ 
terfering with this question, greatly pre¬ 
ponderated in favour of the interference of 
government to put down those human sa¬ 
crifices ; and tiiat this might be done witii 
perfect safety to India, be could, con¬ 
scientiously spenking, not entertain the 
smallest doubt. In bis opinion, it was 
faardiy possible for any proprietor who had 
listened as he had done to the speech of 
the hon. mover, from beginning to end, to 
refrain from coming to that conclusion, 
the hon. gentleman had adduced the 
authority of so many able and good men 
in support of his argument. It was his 
good fortune, while he was in India, never 
to witness any human sacrifice, in any way 
whatever. During the time he lived at 
Bombay he never heard of one of them; 
and yet, of a population of 200,000 souls, 
three-fourtlis were Hindoos, and u large 
proportion of*them were of a high class; 
still be never beard of one solitary instance 
of a Hintlpo widow making application to 

J overnment for liberty to burn with her 
eceased husband. He believed it was 
necessary to obtain permission of the go¬ 
vernment to burn;—and an applicatfon 
was made to the therf* Governor of 
Bombay for #ut purpose. Now, though 
no man more religiously wished to respect 
the rites and ceremonies of the natives of 
India, yet he decidely refused permission 
for the suttee to be performed. (I/ear/) 
What then was done ? Why they conveyed 
the widow from the island of Bombay to 
the Mahntta shore, and there the sacrifice 
took place. New be was convinced that 


if the British government did all in their 
power to pat down this practice, it would 
soon disappear. They could not view this 
practice in any other light but as a horrible 
rite, that ought not to be tolerated; and, in 
his opinion, it might be put down, and 
could be put down, without delay and 
without danger. ^ Heart) He was sorry 
to hear, on a question of this kind, insinua¬ 
tions were thrown out, that if an attempt 
were m%de to remove this evil, it would be 
attended with danger from the army. He 
viewed such an insinuation as a libel on 
that army. ( Hear / ) He liad no doubt that 
the army of India would rather feel them¬ 
selves called on to support ail just and law¬ 
ful commands issued by the government 
for the purpose of putting down such abo¬ 
minable rites. lie would ask, did they ever 
bear of one sacrifice in a British camp in 
India? ( Hear!) Never; and he would 
contend, th.it the suppression of this prac¬ 
tice did not involve the feelings of the 
native army of India. With regard to the 
manner of preventing suttees, and the 
mode of punishing all those concerned iu 
such |iracticcs—these points no doubt de¬ 
manded the most mature deliberation. But, 
if they once looked to the principle, the 
means would soon be found. Let them 
view the practice as the) ought, and as it 
was viewed liy all Englishmen and Chris¬ 
tians ; let them view it as murder, and 
thoae who were aiding and abetting in its 
perpetration, as guilty of murder. Then 
let the mode of punishment be considered. 
He did not wish to visit those who were 
concerned in this crime with the punish¬ 
ment of death ; there were othei punish¬ 
ments, infinitely more severo and more 
effectual, by the Hindoo laws, than death, 
lie might perhaps be asked, this day, 

“ How would you like to be in India when 
the first Brahmin was punished for this 
offence ?” His thiswcr was, that beshould 
not have the smallest objection to be there; 
and lie should rejoice at seeing such an 
event; because it would prove the de'er- 
mi nation of government to put on end to 
this horrible system. They every day heard 
of Brahmins brought to punishment for 
different crimes. They were exiled, con¬ 
demned to imprisonment, polluted, by 
being brought into contact with Hindoos 
of every cosle, and put to work on the 
roads in irons. If, on, their behalf,’’en 
appeal was mode to the army, they would 
lie at once told, “ You do not deserve to be 
assisted—you may thank your own crimes 
for your punishment.” Why should not 
their native army, who were just in other 
affairs, be just also with reference to this? 
For his own part, he had not the least ap¬ 
prehension of their tried fidelity. It surely' 
never could be the intention of tins court, 
or of the British Legislature, to continue 
this practice. All who knew him must 
know, that be would be one of the last men 
4 Y 2 .in 
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in that court to support any thing that 
might be supposed to have a tendency to 
interfere with the teligion of the natives of 
India, oi to force on them any thing con* 
trary to that religion, (//car/) He had 
but slightly mentioned the degree of ob¬ 
jection which might be advanced against 
punishing crimes of this kind with death ; 
but he would here take the liberty of 
stating to the court the opinion of a great 
man. Sir W. Jones, lately quoted by the 
hon. propi ietor, on this subject, to shew 
that the Hindoo laws admitted of punish¬ 
ments, minutely more, nml more to he 
dreaded by a Bnihmin, than the shedding 
of his hloo.1. It would be wrong to punish 
this offence by n deputation of lilt*—be¬ 
cause the prat lice was pet nutted, if not 
commanded, by the Hindoo religion. It 
had been allowed to glow up under the 
British government—niul it would not be 
right for tins court and the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to cut it down too suddenly. IFe was 
fortunately enabled to state, in h:s own 
words, and undei his own hand-wiiting, 
the opinion of Sir \V. Jones. In a letter, 
dated November 22,1788, be thus expressed 
himself:— 

** My dear Sir: I return to Mr. It. the papers 
containing the records, whith I haw read with at¬ 
tention, anil not without emotion Though I 
would not v iol.ite my rule, not to interfere w itli 
the religious praitkes of this country, vet sinic 
you ask my opinion, on n pailimUr point, 1 must 
say, I flunk it mipolitu, nut pnh'jis mi u,t. to 
shed tht blood oi a Itr.ilmim, b\ the -word ot jus¬ 
tice for any mine whatever. I know that the 
execution of \nndionmr iswhcminllv lesinlcd to 
this hour by the Hindoos of tins pun mie \It ibo 
Heels, canct tally those ot Menu .nut others, who 
helluva the religion In lie inspired, l.iv it down as a 
maxim, tb d .1 ltr damn's blood slim'Id not heshi d. 
Ill truth, the Brahmins are not .it 1,1 si of ilr.Uli; 
and the punishments for tun dir ouV.iud by 
Menu, confiscation ot niopeity, bmlsh.mnt, pub¬ 
lic ringtail", and Imintlitig on flic lurehe.ul with a 
hot Iron, are more dreadful to them 1)1.111 dciap'ra¬ 
tion. The fe.ir would tie, that, after snllnmg my 
of these punishments, they would kill th'iusclvis. 
ttut, if they did, our name would lie sued tiom 
the odium ot violating laws which they hold 
snired." 

He thought this was a very impoitant tes¬ 
timony, ns shewing that various thflVicut 
degrees of punishment might he employed 
without taking away life; such, foi instance, 
as confiscation of property, which would 
he felt most severely. Though he^toneur- 
red with the hon. proprietor in thinking 
that all the details of'this question ought 
to be left to the mature consideration of 
the executive body; still, lie must express 
his hope that, in adopting the very mode, 
rate motion which hud been brought for¬ 
ward, they would not consider it ns putting 
the subject to sleep. lie should hope ami 
believe, that the Court of Directors would 
feel themselves imperatively called on, if 
this.motion wcio carried, ns he thought it 
wotfld, by a very large majority, to take 
prompt measures to carry into effect the ob¬ 
vious views of this court, in such a man- 
w'ner os would effect this desirable object. 
As the question would soon be brought 


forward by his hon. friend (Mr. Btfxton) 
in another place, he hoped it w’ould not 
be allowed to go to sleep for sixty years 
more, as had been stated by the hon. pro¬ 
prietor. 

Major Carnac.— ,t Sir, I have listened 
with great attention to the speech of the 
hon. mover, and also to the observations 
of my hon. friend (Sir C. Forbes) who 
succeeded him in the debate; and I feel 
it my duty to offer myself for a short 
time to the notice of the court. In doing 
so, T have, in the first place, to entreat 
jour indulgence to .111 individual who has 
never before addressed a public assembly 
—and to request your forbearance towards 
any irrelevancy of matter or want of me¬ 
thod into which I may he betrayed in 
del 1 vet mg my sentiments. (llenr /) No 
one, I will ventuicto affirm, is more ready 
than I am to do justice to the zeal of the 
hon pioprictor who has brought this sulk- 
jeet hefoic the court; and, whatever may 
he the lesiilt of his inutiqpi I conceive 
that a mntcnal benefit will he derived from 
the discussion, inasmuch as our govern¬ 
ment and servants in India will see that 
in this great and enlightened country an 
anxious attention prevails to the continu¬ 
ance of a practice, which is as repulsive 
to humanity as it is in contravention of 
the Liwsof God (//car/) But, while 
I concur entuely m the end and object 
which the lion, piopnetor has in view, I 
differ as decidedly from the means which 
he has recommended to he pursued. While 
I applaud the construction of part of his 
motion, I cannot agree with him in the 
reasonings hv which he lias judged it pro¬ 
per to suppoit it. l’oilups the court will 
allow’ me to refer to some notes which I 
hold in my hand, exhibiting 111 v views on 
this most interesting subject, and I hope 
that on future occasions I shall he able to 
acquit myself more satisfactorily.” The 
hon. director then proceeded as follows 
fi 0111 his notes . 

" It Is, in my opinion, a material error in our 
*> stem of government in India, that with the 
most laudable intentions we are too prone to inno¬ 
vation, misled by our habits of judging the people 
of that 1 ountry by the scale of high civilisation to 
whuh we ourselves have advanced. Hence the 
erroneous belief that nothing is wanting but the 
exertion of authority and power to effect that de¬ 
gree of moral improvement which, from the very 
essence of its nature, can only be the result of 
time, and the progressive operation of a discreet 
and beneflrent government We are too apt to 
overlook the state of comparative non-clvlllzatlon 
to which this now enlightened cdfetry was Itself 
reduced, during that eventful period of Its history 
when bigotry, superstition, and prejudice, were 
its sad and sole characteristics, and to forget that 
our emancipation from these bonds of darkness 
was effected, not by any sudden, or compulsive, 
or roercive reformation; but by the gradual hand 
of time, the unshackled reflections of reason, and 
the salutary diffusion of those gnat principles of 
truth, which have at length placed us on the pin¬ 
nacle 
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nacle of refinement u to moral feeling and intel¬ 
lectual superiority. Nothing that I have met with 
in the history of mankind would lead me to think 
that sudden and violent revolutions of opinion, 
tending to the eradication even of evils, ran ever 
be productive of permanent benefit. Experience, 
on the contrary, will prove, that compulsory in¬ 
terposition with national prejudices, however 
monstrous or abeurb, have hut too often led to an 
extension of the evil which It proixisrd to anni¬ 
hilate. In legislating for the East, wc should bear 
in mind, that the people with whom we are anx¬ 
ious to share our own happy exemption from the 
trammels of ignorance and prejudice have, for 
unrecorded ages, been the slaves of a custom 
which It Is now proposed to snap asunder at one 
blow—a custom which, how ever abhorrent to nut 
feelings, however justly revolting to uur religion, 
is, I fear, too deeply interwoven with theirs to be 
rashly severed from the kindred branch »itli winch 
it has been hitherto nurtured. The habits or na¬ 
tions, and those habits, too, the uninterrupted 
growth of centuries, and springing from sen¬ 
timents which, however erroneous, can hardly be 
termed vicious—«annul, and I may say ought not, 
to lie violently cradnaled. The tccling which 
prompts a human being to preier denth to Infamy, 
which urges the European to sacrifice Ins life in 
preference to Ills honour, and bids the Hindoo 
throw hersrlf on the burning pile of her dead 
husband, is one which, however deplorable in ils 
effects, is still, from its origin, eutitkil to a i ertaui 
respect; it is a feeling w huh must lie combated 
by reason, not with penal prohibitions, and, ema¬ 
nating, as It does, from a misdirected greatness of 
soul, It demands at least this concession.” 

Sir C. Forbes was sorij to lie obligee! to 
call the lion. Director tooidei. lie appie- 
lientled it was not tegular to lead awiitten 
speech. It appeared to him that the lion. 
Director w as perfet tly capable of proceed¬ 
ing without having recourse to notes. 

Col. I.. Slav It ope reminded the lion. 
Bart, that the lion, mover had read a brief 
of sixty or seventy pages. 

The Chairman said, he was quite free 
to acknowledge, that it was rather a novel 
practice in any meeting to id low a p repined 
speech to be lead ; but liis hon, friend 
had, in the course of the lion, mover’s 
address, been personally alluded to, as 
having improperly departed from those 
principles and that piactiue, as resident at 
Baroda, which had been so much lauded 
in his predecessor. His lion, friend had 
also told them, that this was the first time 
be had addressed the court. Much con¬ 
sideration must, therefore, Le due to him 
personally; and when he had seen hours 
expended by the hon. proprietor who had 
brought forward this motion, in reading 
from prepared papers and documents, he 
did think that he should be guilty of great 
injustice if he did not suffer his hon. friend 
to proceed. 

Mr. Poynder rose to explain. 

The Chairman. “ You can explain when 
my hon. friend has concluded.” 

Major Carnac. ** I have to apologize 
for having trespassed on the court. I can 
assure you, however, that my motive in 


taking tlic course I have done is an honest 
one. It was perfectly possible for me to 
have prepared a speech) but I do not wish 
by any disingenuous mode to obtain your 
attention, or that my sentiments on this 
interesting question should be misunder¬ 
stood.” The hon. Director then proceed¬ 
ed with his notes, which concluded thus: 

'• With respect to ounelves, we know how 
futile are all enactments against a practice, which, 
barbarous as it is, is deemed necessary to the vin¬ 
dication of outraged honour. There Is a feeling 
in the human breast paramount lij suih cases to 
any artificial restraints, nml if. hi indulging it, wc 
even venture to tnuigrtss the express commands 
of the Divine Author of our religion, how much 
less arc we Instilled in our prartur, than those 
who may pkad their religion, if not enjoining, at 
least sanctioning It» With reference then to a 
legislative intertill lion of a custom which has pre¬ 
vailed for ages, it is my mature opinion that It 
would be rah ill.ilcvl to imrense the evil of self- 
immolation, instead of (orrectmg it. The pro¬ 
hibition itself would lie an engine ill the hands of 
the ilrahmui priests, to exilic the minds of those 
who might have a disposition to saerlfito. and we 
might lie compelled to witness Ihe lonnnlttn! of 
suitule in a variety of forms, in substitution of 
the sscTlfite by suttee. In a point) al point of 
v icw, it may lie made the Instrument of misrepre¬ 
sentation ot our views as to the religious propen¬ 
sities oi the natives, and derange and nlmtrart 
thosegicat principles of improvement, whiili are 
happily making suili rapid advances in our cul¬ 
tivation of a doner intercourse with our native 
fellow subjects, mid in the means prov itled for the 
diffusion of education.” 

“ These, Sit, arc (lie few notes with 
wlucli I shall irnuljjt thctoiirl. It mny 
almost lit* unnecessary to add, that any 
man who can defend the practice of suttee 
in principle, is less than man, and can 
only lie distinguished fium the brute tri 
the image winch he hems of liis creator; 
but in the government of mankind, from 
the imperfection^ of our common nature, 
wc should be cautious that enthusiasm 
docs not mislead our sober judgment, and 
he assured that tune is required for the 
consummation of any good. ( Hear 1 ) We 
are all, T consider, agreed as to die propriety 
of putting (low n tins barbarous practice, so 
far as sound policy and a due regard for 
the fedings of the natives will justify our 
interference. Bn tallow me. Sir, to re¬ 
mark, that the prohibition which the hon. 
gentleman proposes, embraces the most 
extensive application of which it is suscep¬ 
tible—he does not coniine it to those terri¬ 
tories which have long enjoyed the blessings 
of good government, and in which our 
beneficent intentions have been practically 
exemplified to our native fellow-subjects, 
but he boldly advances, that a legislative 
prohibitory enactment to the practice of 
suttee, should include even those territo¬ 
ries which have but recently been subjected 
to our dominion, where our system and 
views cannot yet be appreciated, and may be 
easily misunderstood, and where the fed- 
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ings of the people on the nature of tilings 
must, in the first instance, be unfavour¬ 
able. Under all these circumstances, I 
would very earnestly suggest to this court, 
that this question be committed to those 
hands whose competency to judge of it has 
been illustrated in the letter to the Bengal 
Government, read at our lost meeting— 
it is a difficult and delicate question, preg¬ 
nant with the most important consequences, 
and in leaving it to the care of the Court 
of Directors, you will leave it to those 
who have already testified tlieir apprecia¬ 
tion of its interest and importance. I 
have now, Sir, to refer to another pait of 
the speech of the lion, proprietor, in which 
he has lauded a distinguished individual, 
Col. Walker, for his zeal and humanity 
in checking the practice of infanticide; at 
the same time he has reprobated, in 
strong terms, the successor of that gdl- 
lant officer for his apathy and negligence 
to the same great object. I believe that, 
for worth, for ability, for pure benevo- 
lende and virtue, a better man than the 
gallant officer who has been named does 
not exist under the canopy of hcjven. 
If there is any event on which I felicitate 
myself, it is, that from boyhood I was 
under that gallant officer's protection, and 
had the benefit of his example and the 
happiness of his confidence and affection. 
If Sir, 1 have had any prosperity in life, 
I owe it mainly to Colonel Walker. Now 
1 think the hon. proprietor could not have 
passed the unjustifiable censure which 
he lias done, if he ltjtd made inquiry into 
the subject—he would have discovered 
from the papers he held in his bund, that 
when Col. Walker formed his plan for put¬ 
ting down infanticide (and it was ccrtnin- 
ly by his efforts that the native chieftains 
entered into engagements for the aboli¬ 
tion of that practice), I, as his assistant, 
forwarded his object to the utmost of my 
power. Subsequent to my predecessors 
departure the public service rendered it 
expedient that the resident at Baroda 
should remain at his station, which was 
200 miles from the province where the 
practice of infanticide prevailed. Ono 
would however suppose, from thfitstate- 
inent of the hon. proprietor, that the Jah- 
rejah chiefs were subject to our laws, and 
their possessions an integral part of the 
British dominion, but what is the fact ? 
that they arc independent chieftains pay¬ 
ing tribute to our ally, over whom we 
could claim no right of control whatever. 
Nevertheless, if the hon proprietor will 
da me the favour to go into the investiga¬ 
tion, he will find that the number of chil¬ 
dren preserved, under all the existing dis¬ 
couraging circumstances, was not incon- 
siderabie in proportion to those previously 
-gvpd during the period of my residency— 

“ Will discover, also, that in the only in- 
in which an attempt was made to 


levy the stipulated penalties from a chief 
(owing to the difficulty of detection), 
those penalties were levied by myself from 
die most powerful Jabrejah chieftain of the 
country. 'Ibis 1 consider, Sir, a personal 
question, affecting both my feelings and 
my character. I must, therefore, appeal 
to many gentlemen now in (his court, who 
have known me from early years, whether 
they have ever heard of, or witnessed ahy 
act in my life which could justify the im¬ 
putation tliat I was callous to feelings of 
humanity. I can tell the hon. proprietor, 
that the very sacrifice of suttee, which he 
so properly condemns, had much abated 
at the station of Baroda at the period of 
my departure. (Hear ') Having, during 
the period of my service, been honoured 
with the confidence of the governments 
abroad, and the approbation of my honour¬ 
able masters at home, I cannot be induced 
to think tlmt the hon. proprietor could have 
been aware that he was specifically refer¬ 
ring to me, when he made die remarks 
which have called forth these observations. 
(Hear, hear!) 4* . . 

Mr. Poyndrr said, he baa no idea of ex¬ 
citing so much painful feeling on the part 
of the hon. Director, and he was exceed¬ 
ingly concerned that he had not been per¬ 
mitted to explain before. In the remark 
he had made, he certainly had not the hon. 
Director in his eye. He believed that no 
mnn deserved a more high or honourable 
character. (Hear!) lie would not only dis¬ 
tinctly exculpate that hon. individual from 
any imputation of this soi t; but he would 
say that, with regard to the putting down 
of infanticide, he was the right hand of 
Col. Walker. His only allusion was to 
another class of persons, who had followed 
Col. Walker, and who were spoken of by 
him, in his letter to the Court of Directors, 
as not having pursued his directions and 
wishes. He really did not know who 
those successors were; but with respect to 
the hon. Director, if there were any name 
that stood iiigher than another, his was that 
name. 

The Chairman said, so far was he from 
regretting the opportunity which he had 
afforded to his bon. friend to make the 
remarks which he had done in the close of 
his speech, that he would, on the contrary, 
much more have regretted, if he had stop¬ 
ped him from entering into that very cre¬ 
ditable explanation which he bad offered 
to the court; and he qps sure the court 
would agree with him in opinion, consider¬ 
ing that Major Carnac was the immediate 
successor of Col. Walker, that it was 
hardly possible for him to pass over a re¬ 
flection which, in the absence of explana¬ 
tion, must appear to have been intended 
for himself. 

Col. L. Stanhope said, groat credit was 
due to the hon. proprietor who bad brought 
forward this question; but he conceived 

that 
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that it wsa not ftir for the hon. baronet 
(Sir C. Forbes), after he had allowed the 
hon. mover to read fifty or tiily pages of 
manuscript, to stop bis gallant friend (Ma¬ 
jor Carnac) in reading a few paragraphs. 
The hon. mover had divided the subject 
into two branches. First, he described the 
horrid practice of widow-burning; and 
secondly, he drew their attention to the 
means of preventing it, by prohibitory 
measures; or, in other words, by force. 
With respect to the first part of this ques¬ 
tion, the hon. mover had painted, In true 
and frightful colours, the horrors of the 
system, and he had contended, that few of 
those victims approved of being burned 
alive; so far, he thought his argument 
completely triumphant. But then came 
his prohibitory remedy, or remedy of force; 
and be hod, on that point, quoted many 
high authorities—those of Sir W. Jones, 
of the Marquis Wellesley, of the judges, 
and of many of the most eminent of our 
public servants. These were great autho¬ 
rities, no doubt, but ‘he could quote an 
authority still greater than those—the 
authority of exngyience. He contended, 
that there was n^&axim in politics better 
bottomed than this: “ that opinions cannot 
lie put down by force; and that they could 
alone be put down by the influence of rea¬ 
son.” In that respect he thought that the 
government of British India iiad con* 
ducted itself most wisely, in acting on tlie 
philosophical principles of the most perfect 
and unlimited religious freedom. This 
was the proper course for that government 
to have pursued. All experience shewed 
the wisdom of it, and the folly of an oppo¬ 
site description of policy. The prohibitory 
measures which the hon. gentleman had 
recommended, would not, in all proba¬ 
bility, be attended with any immediate 
evil consequences, but they would produce 
universaf discontent in the minds of the 
Hindoos ; and on the first occasion of 
civil commotion or war, the whole Hindoo 
race would rise against the oppressors of 
their religious opinion. He would not 
follow the hon. gentleman in making a 
speech seven hours long ( laughter ) in 
order to prove to the court, what was or 
ought to be within the reach of the most 
ordinary understanding, namely, that reli¬ 
gious opinions never have, cither in Eu¬ 
rope, Asia, or any other part of the earth, 
been put down by force and violence. 
Though he would not go into the histoiy 
of Europe, yet he would make some few 
observations which bore on this point with 
respect to what had taken place in Hin- 
doostan. Hie object of all the Maho- 
medan and European conquerors and 
legislators bad been, to promote the pure 
worship of God, to prevent the burning of 
widows, tiie drowning of sick men, the 
destroying of children, and the worship of 
3OJ000/J0O of gods, , whom the Hindoos ' 


were known to adore. And what had 
been the result of their exertions ? Why, 
the native mind was provoked and excitea ; 
perpetual wars had followed; and, worse 
than all, what the hon, gentleman had told 
them in his seven hours’ speech had hap¬ 
pened, the obnoxious practices had in* 
creased. That enlightened ruler, Mah¬ 
moud, had tried, by force of arms, to put 
down this monstrous practice of suttee, 
and to introduce a new religion. And 
what was the result ? Why, widow-burn¬ 
ing flourished more than ever. Aurung- 
zebe tried the same plan; and, on bis 
death-bed, in a letter to Ins son, had the 
wisdom to acknowledge the folly of his 
conduct. To come to a more recent pe¬ 
riod. What bad Tippoo Sultan done? 
He strove to suppress that horrid burning 
of widows; he endeavoured to destroy the 
Hindoo worship; he made slaves of the 
people, and had them circumcised ; he 
threw down the Hindoo temples, leaving 
only four standing; be made them eat 
beef broth, and did a hundred other tilings 
hateful to the Hindoos. And what, after 
all, was the result ? Why, the practice of 
immolating widows continued to increase 
rattier than to diminish. Now, let them 
look to-the European governments. The 
Portuguese had set up the inquisition at 
Goa, and by their intolerance maddened, 
instead of converting, the people from their 
idolatry. By their barbarous persecutions 
they drove the Syrian Christians into the 
mountains, and destroyed their books. 
Again, what was the result of all these 
violent proceedings ? t Why, tliat which 
the lion, gentleman trad stated to them in 
his seven hours’ speech, (laughter) the 
practices which were thus attempted to be 
removed were strengthened, not discou. 
raged. They ail knew the excellent cha¬ 
racter and pure intentions of the mission¬ 
aries ; their object was the same as that of 
the hon. gentleman,; they also would put 
down these sacrifices. What was the re¬ 
sult here ? What good had they effected ? 
What conversions had taken place? Where 
had the suttees been abandoned ? The re¬ 
sult was precisely the same as in the other 
cases: their efforts bad failed. He spoke' 
of the missionaries with great respect; for 
he sincerely believed, they were the venr 
best men that left this country; but still 
he said their efforts had produced no fa¬ 
vourable result whatever, A Danish mis¬ 
sionary, 100 years ago, bad stated, that 
the only way to put down this gross ido¬ 
latry, and to remove these monstrous prac¬ 
tices, was through the medium of educa¬ 
tion (as recommended *by the hon. Direc¬ 
tor who spoke last), and by means of a 
free press. These were the words of that 
missionary:—“ The press being set up, 
has proved so favourable to our design, 
that we may thank Chid for this hopeful 
benefaction.” The hon, gentleman had 

talked 
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talked of the influence of reason. Reason, 
no doubt, was paramount over informed 
and cultivated minds; but where the mind 
was sunk in idolatry and bigotry, what 
influence could reason assume over it? 
Would not obstinacy, and a hatred of in. 
novation, be the leading feelings in minds 
of this description ? Could they expect 
reason in men who worshipped 30,0,03,000 
of gods; whose religion tolerated 1,000,000 
of fakirs, or begging priests ; whose brah¬ 
mins did not allow their flocks to read any 
book contrary to their tenets; who de¬ 
stroyed children, drowned their sick, and 
burned their widows; did they expect rea¬ 
son amongst such people as these ? The 
remedy was a clear and plain one, namely, 
the extension of education, and the esta¬ 
blishment of a tree press. The heathen 
religion, ns the hon. gentleman had told 
them, wns put down by these means; and 
the Hindoo religion would sink before the 
same power, but it could be got rid of in 
no other mnnncr. The superstitionists of 
different religions are not very unlike each 
other. Look to the idolatrous Christians 
when they came to Calicut. They boned 
down to idols there, thinking they were 
the same idols which they had left in Por¬ 
tugal The fakirs forbade the reading of 
the sacred books at all. And he thought 
the auto-da-f i? of the Inquisition was quite 
as bad, ana, in fact, a great deal worse 
than the burning of these widows ; for the 
lion, gentleman lmd told them that, how¬ 
ever ubomiliable those doings were, jet,' 
in the minds of the women who pci formed 
those sacrifices, ho did not doubt but that 
their conduct proceeded fiom a high and 
excellent feeling of virtue, according to 
tbcii misconception. The vices of popciy, 
the restoration of learning, and the esta¬ 
blishment of a fh?c press, had beaten 
down the Christian superstition; and the 
Hindoo religion, which had become cor¬ 
rupt (though in its origin few icligions 
were more pure), would fall before the 
same powerful engine. If the same means 
were resorted to, they would produce the 
same effect in British India as tiiey had 
^produced in Europe. But, if they had 
recourse to force, for the purpose of attain¬ 
ing this object, the result would be that 
universal discontent would fill the minds 
of the natives, and, on the first favourable 
occasion, they would rise up against the 
British power. The consequence would 
be^ the continuation of those bloody wars 
which bad desolated the Eastern world, 
and not only the continuation. -but the 
increase of this practice. Under these 
circumstances, if the hon. gentleman was 
under the influence of reason, and not of 
passion, he called on him to wifhdraw 
bis motion, and to support the following 
’'Amendment .— 


That Jn the opinion of this Court, though 
fettle h;s been done to reform the Hindoo super¬ 


stition, or to convert the natives to Christianity, 
the government of British India has at all times 
acted upon the philosophical principles of unli¬ 
mited toleration, und has thereby secured the good 
will of its subjects. 

“ That the Inhuman custom of burning Hindoo 
widows cannot be prevented by prohibitory edicts. 
Id e«t, by force, without exciting the discontent of 
millions, anil, soon or late, provoking religious 
wars, and ultimately increasing these frightful 
sacrifices; and 

“ That the only safe means of promoting among 
the Hindoos the pure worship of God, and of pre¬ 
venting the burning of widows, the (rushing of 
victims at Juggernaut, and the drowning of sick 
persons in the Ganges, &c tic., is to be round In 
virtuous education and free discussion, as prac¬ 
tised under the administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings.” 

Gen. Thornton rose to second the amend ■ 
incut. He entirely concurred in the prin¬ 
ciple of it, am) felt great pleasure in 
giving it Ilia entire concuirence. With 
respect to the speech of the hon. and 
learned mover of the original motion, it 
was enough to fill a huge volume; indeed 
lip thought thcie would have been no end 
of it, and that the learned gentleman would 
have gone on fot a month; luckily, how¬ 
ever, he had concluded at last, after tres¬ 
spassing on their attention only for seven 
hours. Yet to what had his lengthened 
arguments and voluminous documents 
tended? 'lb prove that which nobody 
doubted; namely, that the practice of 
buttcc was barbarous and cruel, and that 
the sooner it was pdt an end to the better. 
Upon that principle they all agreed, and 
the long time which the learned gentleman 
took to establish it, was all spent m a work 
ofsuporeiogation.— (Hear, hear!) The 
question belore the court was not w bethel 
this practice should he abolished, but 
whether the mode in which it was sought 
to abolish it might not be productive of 
gicnlci evil than the mischief itself; whe. 
tlier thus pushing on the directors to the 
adoption of any hasty measures, might not 
he calculated to pioducc very serious con¬ 
sequences in India. The practice of 
suttee was bound up with the strong pre¬ 
judices of the natives. It 'was not an 
enjoined act of theii religion, but the 
result of a prejudice arising from a mis¬ 
taken eonsti uction of their religion, and 
being founded in prejudice, it would be 
tlicrefoic more' difficult to overcome. 
Even the Christian religion had suffered 
much from the introduction of prejudices. 
And unfortunately there was verywlittle of 
it existing without them; and unfortu¬ 
nately it was found, that there were many 
who adhered more firmly to the prejudice 
than to the religion itself. The practice 
of suttee, as he had observed, was only 
jh‘7 milted by the Hindoo religion ; but 
still he conceived that any attempt to put 
it down by force would be attended with 
incalculable mischief, and would risk the 
overthrow of our authority in India. In¬ 
deed, in looking to the speech of the hon. 
and learned mover, he was rather sur¬ 
prised that such arguments Should he 

concluded 
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concluded by such ■ motion. That mo¬ 
tion called on the court to do what they 
had already done. The Court of Direc¬ 
tors had already taken those steps which 
he now desired.—-{ Hear, hear/) The 
learned gentleman bad disavowed any 
wish for the adoption of any violent 
means: what was it then which he sought 
to prove by his long oration ? did he 
believe that all those great men, whose 
services had been so valuable in India, 
were indifferent on this important sub¬ 
ject ? Why did not the learned gentle* 
man give credit for humanity, for an 
anxious desire to put this custom down, 
to Lord Wellesley, Lord Cornwallis, to 
Sir George Barlow, to Lord Minto, to the 
Marquess of Hastings? Why should he 
suppose that the Marquess of Hastings 
had not as much of the milk of human 
kindness in him as the ^earned gentleman 
himself? He believed that all who knew 
that nobleLord would readily admit that he 

E ossessed as kind a heart as ever warmed a 
uman breast, and that he would not have 
hesitated to adopt;, atiy measures for the 
abolition of this barbarous practice, if he 
saw that those measures were practicable, 
consistently with the safety of the Com¬ 
pany’s power in India. If he had not 
taken any active measures, the inference 
was natural, that his knowledge of the 
country had led bim to believe that any 
very active measures of interference with > 
this practice could not be adopted with 
safety. Why should the learned gentle¬ 
man have assumed that Lord Amherst was 
not disposed to put down this practice? 
From every thing he (Gen. Thornton) had 
learned of his Lordship, he believed him 
to be a man of great humanity and kind, 
ness; and if he had not interfered, he 
thought it must have been because he felt 
fully convinced of the danger of Auch in¬ 
terference. An interference of this kind 
would, in liis (Gen. Thornton’s) opinion, 
be attended with considerable risk- Force 
would never put it down. On this sub¬ 
ject he bad listened with attention to what 
bad fallen from the hon#*director (Mqjor 
Carnac), and he entirely concurred with 
him. To the learned gentleman (Mr. 
Poynder), who had no acquaintance with 
India save in theory, nothing appeared 
more easy than the abolition of this prac¬ 
tice. But to those great and distinguished 
men whom be (General Thorntgn) had 
named, and who. were well and practically 
acquainted with India, nothing appeared 
more difficult. They wore well aware of 
the dangers and difficulties of such an un¬ 
dertaking, and they wisely refrained from 
an attempt which might have such mis¬ 
chievous consequences. He would repeat, 
tat the abolition of suttee most be the 
manlt of general dissemination of the 
bmetts of education, and the influence of 
improved moral habits. The means aL 


ready adopted 'by the court tended very 
strongly to put an end to the system in the 
only way in which it could ever be abo¬ 
lished ; the amendment put the question 
in its true light, and on these grounds it 
should have bis support. (Hear, hear I) 
Copt. Maxfietd and the Chairman rose at 
the same moment to address the court; but 
the former gave way; and 

The Chairman proceeded. He was anx¬ 
ious at this period to address a few words 
to the court; and tlteir chief recommen¬ 
dation would be, that they should be very 
short, and perhaps might tend much to 
shorten the discussion. In the first place 
be begged to observe, that the motion of 
the learned gentleman was altogether un¬ 
necessary, as it only called on the court 
to dq tlijtt which they had already done, 
and were doing. If the learned gentle¬ 
man had introduced his motion in<a true 
spirit of prudent conciliation, it would 
have proved far from unacceptable. (Hear, 
.hear!) But the learned gentleman had 
gone much beyond his own motion ; and 
he (the Chairman^ must say, that light and 
darkness were noUmorc different than the 
motion of the learned gentleman and the 
speech which advocated it (Hear, hear/), 
*for if he contended for any thing, it was 
for the, principle of putting down the 
practice of suttee by authority. He there¬ 
fore found himself in the unusual situation 
• of having to argue against the a learned 
gentleman's speech, while he had hut little 
objection to bis motion ; a situation by 
which fie was placed ip no slight dim- 
dully. The learned proprietor had quoted 
authorities out "of number of those who 
were favourable to putting down the prac¬ 
tice by force. Now,'if he were disposed 
to indulge himself, or rather to punish 
the court, by making a speech As long as 
that of the learned gentleman, be could, 
quote as large a number of authorities 
which went directly the other way, (Hear, 
hear l) The learned gentleman haa onlv 
quoted tliosq which were favourable to hie 
view of the case; but as he (the Chair¬ 
man) did not wish ttf waste the time of (bp 
court by reading in detail the opinions of 
those who took tiie same view of it that 
he did, he should refrain from quoting 
those of the many eminent men connected 
with the Indian government, who were 
unanimous in declaring that all attempts 
to put clown the practice of suttee by force 
were npt only inexpedient, but, to a cer- 
jtain extent, dangerous. If this were 'not 
so, why had not the honourable indivi¬ 
duals, whom the learned gentleman had so 
often quoted, some of whom, be it ob¬ 
served, held tiie supreme authority, and 
whose sound judgment and great humanity 
no one ever could or did doubt; why, he 
asked, with the disposition ascribed to 
them at putting an end to this practice, 
had they not adopted some active measures 
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for Us Abolition. It was certain they had 
not: the Air inference to be drawn, then, 
from that fact was that they had never con¬ 
sidered the attempt as one which could be 
made with safety. The learned geode- 
man "had alluded tn a paper written by 
Mr. Hudlestone on this subject, in Which 
that gentleman spoke of die expediency 
of putting an end to die practice. Now 
it should be recollected that Mr. Iludle- 
stone bad been a member of die govern- 
mentin India; but during the whole timo 
of his employment he (the, Chaii man) 
never heard of his having adopted any 
measure for obtaining that object, lie, 
therefore^ with every respect for that gen- 
daman’s opinion, must refuse his belief in 
the prudence of measures only recommend¬ 
ed by him when his own responsibility lmd 
ceased. Nor did he think that, hiving 
omitted to act while tie himself wasie- 
sponsihle, hia subsequently forqicd opinions 
should be considered sufficient to throw the 
losd upon their shoulders The learned gent, 
hod dwelt much upon what he was pleased 
to term die difference of opinion which 
existed in the Court of Directors on this 
subject. Now he begged to say, that there 
were only two whose opinions at all ap¬ 
proached near to those of the learned pro- „ 
prietor j but as those two gentlemen were 
How no longer in the direction, he could 
state that the Court of Directors were 
unanimous in their opinions, and diat 
there could not he found one amongst 
Uiem who would udvocate what the learned 
proprietor bad recommended, not* in his 
motion, but in bit speech. {Hear, hearf) 
Jn anticipating the objections winch might 
be nyide to his motion, the leui ned gen¬ 
tleman had remarked, that if some im¬ 
mediate measures were not adopted to put 
down the practice, be supposed they must 
wait for its abolition until the general in¬ 
troduction of Christianity in India. Now, 
anxious aB he (the Chairman) wns that 
these barbarous sacrifices should be dis¬ 
continued, he should be very sorry to have 
to rest his hopes on their extinction until 
then i for he thought that that event was 
infinitely more distant than the hou. pro¬ 
prietor would be willing to believe; his 
own opinion was, that the general introduc¬ 
tion of Christianity into India was as hope- 
1#** P case as had been ever meditated. 
(Hmr, hear!) If ever the practice should 
be discontinued, it could be effected only by 
the diffusion of education and knowledge 
in that country, and to that point the atten¬ 
tion of die executive body bad been long, ’ 
and he should hope not ineffectually di¬ 
rected, {Hear, heart) He heid in his 
hood an account of a series of institu¬ 
tions which bad bean established in dif¬ 
ferent parts of India, all of which 
V lpd' for their object the diffusion of 
‘ knowledge amongst the natives, and the 
t improvement of their moral conduct. 


These institutions, numerous its they 
were, evinced the sincere desire of the 
Court of Directors and of the local 
government to promote those important 
objects, and be could state that the annual 
expense now incurred in the prosecution of 
the means which the Company hod adopted 
for the improvement of their native sub¬ 
jects, did not amount to less than four lacs 
of rupees. {Hear, hear!) To this he 
might add, and he begged in the most ex¬ 
plicit manner to stale, that the* Con rt of 
Directors were collectively and individually 
as anxious as the lion, proprietor, or as any 
other mail or description of men could be, 
to forward the objects v liich liis (Mr. Poyn • 
dor’s) motion had in view. The only dif¬ 
ference between them and the hon. proprie¬ 
tor was, as to the mode by which tlwt end 
could best he obtained. And on this point 
he would contend that the prudent and cau¬ 
tions manner in Which the Court of Direc¬ 
tors had proceeded might be seen m the 
instructions sent out by them to the local 
govern mont, w liich had been read to the 
court the other day. Another letter which 
had been also read, proved that the just 
views of the government abroad, upon this 
subject, were quite in unison with the feel¬ 
ings of the directors at home. He earnestly 
wished, therefore, that the court would come 
to the determination of leaving the mea¬ 
sures necessary for the attain meat of this 
object to the prudence of the executive 
body, pledging himself that there was no 
party, or individual, in that court who felt 
wore deeply the propriety, or was more 
anxious for the success of those measures, 
which might ultimately, but safely, put 
an cud to'a practice so barbarous and so 
disgraceful to any government by which it 
might be encouraged; at the same time it 
should be recollected, that.there was a vast 
difference between the acts of a govern¬ 
ment which encouraged, and those which 
only pcimitted an abuse. {Hear, hear /) 
This question could not be considered as one 
solely of Immunity, us tbe hon. proprietor 
liud declared ; It should be recollected that 
it was also one of policy and safety. He 
did not mean to contend that the attempt 
to put down the practice by force would 
produce a general or an immediate insur¬ 
rection - but when he ^recollected what 
happened at Vellore, he the,.;?:* that a xery 
useful lesson might be derived as applica¬ 
ble to tile present case. He was quite con¬ 
vinced tflht tbe mutiny at tbst place, (bough 
ascribed to an attempted alteration in the 
dress of the sepoys, had no more to do 
with that fact than any other circumstance 
however remote; but when the descendants 
of Tippoo wished to raise an insurrection, 
in the fortress, the Mahometans made use. 
of the alteration in the dress of tins sepoys* 
as a means of seducing thorn to revolt- 
Now he thought that something simitar 
might happen in the cate of su(tee if it. 
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were put down by Initiative enactment; 
no insurrection would probably be the 
immediate consequence^—yet he had no 
doubt whatever, that die first moment any 
other cause of discontent occurred, that 
circumstance Of interfiwcnfie with their 
religions habits and prejudices would be 
anxiously seised' by the Brahmins, who 
would" strongly advert to the abolition for 
the purpose of exciting the natives to revolt; 
and the court in sanctioning such a course 
as that no^r proposed, would afford a plau¬ 
sible ground for the insurrection. It was 
on these grounds that he felt himself bound 
to express his dissent, not indeed fiomthe 
learned gentleman’s motion, for that was 
quite a different thing, but from the prin¬ 
ciples maintained in the speech by which 
he had introduced it To the motion itself, 
he repeated, lie had no. objection ; but lie 
was in this difficult situation, that be could 
not give bis assent to it,'without appearing 
to sanction the speeches of the two learned 
supporters of the motion, in which other, 
and more coercive means than those pro¬ 
fessed in the motion were pointed out. 
Judging*from those speeches, he was con¬ 
vinced that something very different from 
the moderation conveyed by the motion 
was intended. Now to that something 
which was adverted to with sufficient 
clearness to make him understand that 
the use of force was contemplated os 
a means of abolishing suttee, he most de¬ 
cidedly objected. If an opportunity had 
been afforded him, it was bis intention to 
have moved an amendment, which would 
put the question on its safest and best 
ground, by leaving it entirely to the dis¬ 
cretion of the Court of Directors. This 
amendment (if the amendment of tiie gal¬ 
lant Colonel had not stood in the wqy) 
would also go to convince the proprietors 
of ihe anxious wisty of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors to obtain the object which tli? learned 
proprietor bad in view. However, if he 
now moved this, it would be by way of 
antendmenton amendment, and that would 
be an inconvenient, if not an irregular 
course. 

Mr. S. Dixon suggested that perhaps the 
gallant Colonel would withdraw his amend-' 
ment, in order to make way for that of the 
hoh. Chairman, as the object of both was 
thesame. * 

' Col. Stanhope.—* I must first hear it 
rdad.” 

The Chairman then read the following 
amendment : 

*< That, whilst the court deeply deplores the ex¬ 
istence of suttees and other rites Involving the 
sagrifide of human life In India, it reposes ilia 
fullest confidence la the anxious disposition of the 
local governments, to give effect to the Instruction 
of*tfie Cdmft of'Directors, by adopting-Own time 
to'timetoriii&eesures as racy be deemed necessity 
for efltattailly shdsefeiy sccomputhiag the aboll- 
ttan -of thoee practices. ■ 


“ That this court firmly relies on the < 
solicitude of the Court of Directors to folio* U§ 
so desirable an object, with a duo regard to gw 
feelings and prejudices of the natives of Jadla> M 


Col. Stanhope observed^ that-having heard 
the Amendment mad, he bad no hesitation 
in saying that he concurred in every word 
of it; and aa it might facilitate foe object 
which he, in common with the Court of 
Director^, had in view, he would with the 
leave of the coutt, very willingly withdraw 
his motion. (Hear, heprt) 

General Thornton expressed his approval 
of the Chairman’s amendment, and gave 
his assent to the withdrawal of the mo¬ 
tion. 

The Chairman thanked the gallant offi¬ 
cer (Col. Stanhope) for his courtesy on this 
occasion. * 

The original motion And amendment 
were now put from the chair. , 

Mr. Weedm ^_ observed that in supporting 
the original motion, he begged to asanm 
the court that it did not arise from any 
want of confidence on lus part its their ex¬ 
ecutive body- for if the motion .had not 
left to the Court of Directors the Ml die- 
y cretion of devising the best meafia for 
potting an And to practices which all- of 
them cqpdemned, he should not have been 
.found'one of the supporters of it To tole¬ 
rate, however, such practices by the mode 
1 now adopted,in India, was to encourage 
them ; ad’s fBW perusing the documents 
before the court, lie was compelled to ad¬ 
mit, that the letter of the Bengal g over n - 
ment of the 3d of December 1824, didnbt 
appear to breathe the same spirit on die 
Subject as the court's letter of the 17th'of 
June 1823, to which it professed to be on 
answer. Id the pursuit of his argument 
it was not his intention to detain the coart 
by any lengthened discussion on the reli¬ 
gious customs of the Hindoos, and oil the 
many absurd and vicious practices which 
prevailed among them. His purpose would 
be to come immediately to the subject 
before the court—to consider the circum¬ 
stances under which human"sacrifices were 
now permitted in India, and whether it 
were expedient or not to> interfere for their 
prevention. 

The forms under which those sacrifices 
appeared were principally threefold—the 
exposure and destruction of female itofautc; 
the exposure and destruction of the siek 
and aged; and ihe immolation of Hindoo 
widows for they were not always burned:— 
they were sometimes buried alive. Infan¬ 
ticide, and the destruction of the oU and 
infirm, beirtg deemed crimes, and punished 
as such, were points on Which be should 
not trouble the court. Ha should prin¬ 
cipally consider the sacrifice of Hindoo 
widows, because- this practice was, under 
certain circumstances, openly and uadis. 


guisedly tolerated and saneti 
British government is India. 
4 Z 2 


med Sty. ahe 
It was uni¬ 
versally 
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vereally admitted that the religion of the 
Hindoo* did not enjoin any such practice • 
their religious books, or shasters as they' 
were'called, did not command the ceremony 
they etaiy permitted it. It was said, how* 
mr, Hist custom had sanctioned it, and 
it was alleged, that to interfere with this 
custom would create disaffection to their 
government in India. Now in order to 
consider the extent of the danger, it would 
be necessary to take into consideration the 
extent of the practice. That it was a cus¬ 
tom which had taken deep root among the 
natives of India generally, he begged leave 
to deny, and for proof of this he appealed 
to the experience of persons best acquainted 
with India, and more especially to the 
papers before the court, which shewed, on 
the authority of those best qualified to 
judge, that die practice might be abolished 
not only without danger, but without 
difficulty. {Hear, hear !) He should pro¬ 
ceed to examine into the nature of the 
facta first, and then be should be able to 
reason with more satisfaction and better 
effect as to the alleged and anticipated dan¬ 
ger. In this examination they were much 
assisted by the returns which had been 
made to Parliament from Bengal, Ma¬ 
dras, and Bombay, of the nutter of 
women that were burned floni the" year 
1819 to 1828 inclusive. In the provinces 
subject to the Bengal ‘government, the 
average number yearly was Cl9. From 
Madras the return was for three years only, 
theiverage of which was sixty-one yearly. 
From Bombay, the average number for the 
five years ending in 1823, was forty.nine 
yearly. Now it would be admitted, be 
thought, by the court, that this number of 
such sacrifices, in territories hhich con¬ 
tained so many millions of people, and 
principally Hindoos, was so small, that it 
could not be considered as a custom of the ‘ 
country. It was rather an exception than 
a rale; it was a proof rather of the indis¬ 
position than of the attachment of the 
people, and afforded reason to believe that, 
in die opinion*of the large majority of the^ 
people of India, it was a practice for which" 
they had no predilection, which was ab¬ 
horrent to their social nature, and would 
be more honoured in the breach than the 
observance. If he were to stop here, 
under this view of the case even, it might 
be permitted to him to inquire where the 
danger could be of interfering fo prevent 
the continuance of the practice. The mss - 
of people were against it. What had 
thtjgfto apprehend from thf disaffection of 
a fWr, supposing, which he did dot believe, 
that it would follow, when the people at 
large were in their favour. He might 
be asked, perhaps, for tbe proof of tide? 
He answered, that it was a natural 
and necessary inference from the infre. 
quSncy of die practice, and he should 
presently state to them othtr reasons why 


it was more than probable that in per¬ 
mitting die practice, they were offending, 
egregiously offending, the moral and social 
feeling of tbe people of India. In fur- 
tberance.of his argument he would ask, 
had the practice of acting in other instance* 
contrary to the religious creed of the 
Hindoos been attended with any injurious 
consequences? Most gentlemen knew 
that tbe cow was an animal held in gtSMt 
reverence by the Hindoos, and in their 
shasters, or religious scriptures, the life of 
a cow was deemed of much greater.conse- 1 
quence than the life of a Sudra, and in some 
parts of the shasters it was reckoned equal 
to that of a Brahmin. It was ordained, 
also, that all penances might becommutcd 
on the payment nf cows or money. Thus 
for killing a Chsliytria (or Hindoo of tha 
second caste) forty-five cows and as many 
calves must bo paid, or 135 kahans of 
cowries. For murdering a Sudra (or 
Hindoo of the lower caste) twelve cows or 
thirty-six kalians of cowries. Now be 
he would ask, did the British govemmeht 
allow this commutation of the penalty of 
mime in India, where British sway pre¬ 
vailed? Did they not punish with death 
the murderer, whether Hindoo or Euro¬ 
pean,'and hod they ever been afraid of 
. exciting insurrection or tumult by the 
justice of such a punishment? If then 
they did not hesitate to convict and to 
punish wit|i a severity, which the religion 
of the Hindoo would mitigate and dis¬ 
allow die murderer of another, why did they 
hesitate to prevent the commission of seif- 
murder ? In the one instance a life was 
taken away by the constituted authorities 
of the state, as a due penance for the des¬ 
truction of a fellow creature, without hesi¬ 
tation, and without fear of the conse¬ 
quences; while on tbe other a reluctance 
was manifested to save, by interference, tbe 
life of a fellow creature, asif a preventive 
measure were not far less obnoxious than 
an aggressive one—as if to prevent were 
not much easier than to punish. A reluc¬ 
tance was manifested to save by interfe¬ 
rence the life of a fellow creature, tbe 
sacrifice of which, by the will of the indivi¬ 
dual, was alike repugnant to the dictates 
of nature and to the well-being of society. 
There win no instance in which the deci¬ 
sions of the Indian rpurta in inflicting 
capital punishments had created distur¬ 
bance, or called forth any opposition from- 
the native*. If they disregarded, then, tbe 
customs and religion of the Hindoos in 
points of such importance, not only without ■ 
fear but with good effect, whet danger 
couid arise flora the injure now pso- 
posed, which went to save Instead of lb 
destroy, to prevent instead of to punish 
crime. (Hear, hear /) Is vrascuruos to 
observe the nature of the oppoaitioa which . 
had been made on this occasion, by two or 
three bon. proprietor*, and particularly by 

that 
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one lion, and gallant gentleman, who had 
warmly supported on other the 

liberty Of the prat* in India, their prin¬ 
cipal objection was, thatthe mover of the 
preposition had taken seven hours in re¬ 
cording bis facts and delivering bis senti¬ 
ments. To 1 ho liberty of speech, then, it 
seemed, they had a strong objection, while 
they 'would scatter with indifference the 
liberty of the press, from the mountains of 
Thibet to Cape Comorin, and from the 
Indus tojhe Irawaddy. lie (Mr. Weed¬ 
ing) envied not the head or the heart of 
that man whose sensibility could not hare 
been moved, and whose understanding 
could not have been instructed, by the 
reeital which had been made to them.— 
{Heart hear /} For his own part he 
would say, that it was one of the best 
speeches he had heard in that court. The 
instances which had been quoted by the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Poynder) were suffi¬ 
cient to shew, that interference with an old 
custom, or a custom sanctioned by the 
religious prejudices of the natives, would 
not b@ attended with danger to the Com¬ 
pany's interests. He should himself ad¬ 
vert to some, though at the risk of repeti¬ 
tion. One instance was retovkable, It 
was at an annual festival hefa at Gunga 
Ssugor, where mothers were accustomed 
to bring their children and to offer them 
as sacrifices to the Ganges. The Mar¬ 
quess Wellesley, during his government, 
to his honour put an end to the practice. 
It was prohibited at the cofhmencpment of 
the festival, in the presence of thousands. 
No resistance was offered; no wailings 
were heard; but perfect obedience fbl- 
lowed. The mothers went back to their 
homes with their children, and in a few 
years learned to bless the interposing 
hand which bad saved them from des¬ 
truction. {Hear, h$ar !) In thenrovince 
of Guserat, infanticide was abolished by 
publieorder; and in Central IndiaSir John 
Malcolm related that the rajah of ;Per- 
taubgliur had put an end to the practice 
within bis dominions for thirty-eight years. 
A neighbouring prince had done the same. 
Looking indeed at tl|gj natural morality of 
man in all countries, at his feelings and 
Ms interests in all conditions of society, it 
was impossible to believe that the natives 
of India could be disquieted by an inter¬ 
ference which prevented the sacrifice of 
their sisters and their daughters. 4 Hear, 
hear !) In nrgfttgtKe question, it did not 
appear to bim necessary to bring into view 
the obligations and die motives of the 
Christian faith, as they were not dis- 
coundng of a practice which prevailed to 
a Christum country; but he pressed"ft 
upon them an die ground of its immoral 
tendeney, *nd the obvious policy, is it ap¬ 
peared of putting an end to it 

He mdiDtidnad, that as the sovereign of 
India, It was fheir duly and tbeir interest 


to guard the public morals of their tsb* 
jeets; to protect the honest and the weak 
against dm artifices of the designing and 
die powerful; to encourage the practice of 
social virtue, and to deter {tom bad and 
vicious example. No man could doubt 
that public morals were violated; diet 
vicious example was set, when a mother, 
because a widow, was permitted publicly 
to destroy herself; to violate the sacred 
obligations of maternal duty; to desert her 
offspring, however young and helpless, 
whatever might be the real or the pre¬ 
tended motive. {Hear, hear!) Its per¬ 
nicious influence upon society, in another 
point of view, was equally apparent. A 
rich man «died: his widow inherited a 
portion, or the whole of his property; that 
property became the envied object of her 
children or collateral, relations: the pos¬ 
session of it could only be acquired by 
her destruction. A “ suttee " presented 
the ready means 1 It gratified at once their 
cupidity and their pride. Hie children, of 
the parent joined the priests, who. always 
derived an interest from the ceremony, to 
persuade the unhappy victim of their ava- _ 
rice to submit to an untimely and a pain- 
ful death. Thus were all the obligations 
of social life at once violated and destroy¬ 
ed. {Hear, hear!) He repented, was it 
not,.their policy, as well as their duty, to 
prevent the vicious examples which those 
barbarous practices diffused through the 
country ? Wfeat moral principle could be 
expected from men, who saw, unmoved, > 
the immolation of women deserting the 
offspring they were bound to cherish and 
protect ? ( What could be expected from 
those who eqpouraged the son to set fire to 
the pile which was to consume his only 
remaining parent ? {Hear, hear 1) 

Jle would now ask, and be thought he 
might do it with effect, on what ground 
rested their dread of interference to put an 
end to these practices ? As the governors 
of India, wha( allegiance could they ex¬ 
pert from subjects who were engaged in 
them ? Could they hope for the obedience 
of the heart, or for any other obedience 
than that which was the result of fear f 
If they could not, then in what worse si¬ 
tuation would tliey be after putting down 
this demoralising practice? Those who 
took a different view, appeared to him to 
invert all order of nwniiig on the sub- 
ject. The real ground for fear was in the 
continuance, not in the abolition of the 
practice. {Hear, hear!) Men who could 
so easily stifio and forsake the ordinary 
feelings and duties of humanity, w*ra 
fitted to become tbe lawless disturbers of 
the public peace. They were “ ripe for 
stratagems and wiles.” It was for tbeir 
political security, then, as well as for tbeir 
moral , credit, that be praised Upon them, 
tbe necessity of potting an end to the 
practice. Instead'of disaffection arising 
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from their interference, it would' be foV 
loot'd by -the sympathies and benediction 
of the natives. The natural morality of 
the people would be both their support 
and their commendation. (Hear !) In 
nib countries the rankest in superstition, 
the diukest in ignorance, some system of 
natural morality was always found to pre¬ 
vail. Sir Wm. Jones (who would be 
deemed no mean authority on this head, 
and he was here discoursing of the Asiatic 
tribes) had remarked, that among the most 
ignorant nations, where not a vestige of 
philosophy was to be found, * ( natural 
ethics ” would be met with, because they 
were what the “rudest sticieti/ requires , 
d'tuhat experience leaches.” The people 
of Indio, notwithstanding their numerdbs 
superstitions, possessed tins moral feeling, 
and he contended again it was the duty 
and die interest of the government to up¬ 
hold it. In exemplifying his argument 
he would borrow a quotation, with which 
they had been favoured by the hon. pro¬ 
prietor who introduced the original motion, 

. “ Heme sum, humanl nil a me alienum putu." 
Most gentlemen would recollect having 
read these words with pleasure in their 
youth, and that they wqre repeated on the 
Homan stage two hundred years before the, 
Christian era. The audience, wh|cb4Son- 
sisted of barbarians, of foreigners, of con¬ 
quered nations, of allies and or cilisens 
of Rome, shouted with applause to hear a 
declaration, which in the simple and elo¬ 
quent language of nature recommended 
so powerfully the natural morality, the 
social virtues of man. Let the East-India 
Company, then, in putting down this ne¬ 
farious practice, proclaim to the people of 
India that they cherished the same sen¬ 
timent, and that they desired U» see it. 
cherished amid all the social relations 0 
that land. Let it not be forgotten, that by 
the abolition of the practice,they would 
save in future many- families from afflic¬ 
tion ; they would save aH fjorn constertut- „ 
tion: for who could tell into whose house 
next the vicious example-yinight obtrude 
itself? *Deen Paiey, in his merab philo¬ 
sophy, hod justly observed, that “society 
at large must be kept in jontinual alarm 
for the fate of their dearc& friends and ra¬ 


the disingenuous efforts of interested In¬ 
dividuals; and it was unhappily encou¬ 
raged by the sanction now give < to it by 
the public authorities in India. Its abo¬ 
lition, instead of disturbing, would add 
to the strength and stability of their go¬ 
vernment, inasmuch as all men became 
better subjects in proportion as they were 
better citizens. He conjured them, t he n ce 
put an end to the practice without dpU $4 
to be firm, and fear not. They would 
have this reward, that in India, as well as 
in Britain, the prevailing wish with re¬ 
gard to their dominion would be “ esto 
perjtetua ." ( Hear, hear, hear 0 

Mr. li. Jackson said that it -was more 
than twelve months since he had first called 
the attention of the court to those dreadful 
scenes of assassination which were allowed 
to take place in India; but be confesaed 
that at that time he was not aware of the 
great extent to which those barbarous 
practices had prevailed, nor could he have 
imagined that they would have been suf¬ 
fered to exist without some attempt on the 
part of the Company’s executive to put 
them down. At that time he had no idea 
that thousands and thousands of helpless 
women and children had been sacrificed, 
without some effort of interference ou the 
part of the Company 'for the abolition of 
rites »a horrid! He had delayed bringing 
forward the subject, because be knew it 
was about to be in much better hands. It 
was to be brought forward in another place 
by an honourable individual, not less dia- 
tinguishe&fqr his talents and upright con¬ 
duct as a senator, than for his amiable 
qualities and Ills general benevolence as a 
private gentleman. lu the hands of that 
distinguished individual, be was sura the 
subject would be treated as its merits.* re¬ 
quired. 'At the same time he must ob¬ 
serve, that as the aubjagl had been so ably 
introduced to their notice by the bon, gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. Foynder), the court were 
bound to mark their decided opinion of it, 
without waiting for what might be done, 
elsewhere, and he thought it could npt be 
done ^ore u effectually than by the court’s 
assent to the motion before them, ’Fhe 
great difficulties, wh$b any motion ton 
that side of .the bar had to encounter, 


lotions, when the restraints or morality 
are withdrawn by the toleration of such a 
practice as self-murder.’’ He intfeated, 
then, their executive body, with that dis¬ 
cretion, humanity and justice^ which he 
was proud to say, as a member of that 
Company, did geiiendly-raark tlieir coun- 
sels—he intreated them to interpose, in 
order to rescuo the people of India from 
the continuance of this moral turpitude, 
in order to rescue the Bnst-India Com. 
pony nod the British Government from all 
kpniripatisttinit. It was not a custom 
founded onany positive rule; it wss par¬ 
tial end local; it was owing principally to 


might be judged''of'from the prejudice 
Opposed to that now before the court. 
Though they were a body clothed by 
the Legislature with deliberative functions, 
and bound by their oaths to exercise, thin*, 
functions, whenever they felt It nummary,, 
for the common benefit of themselv«% or. 
the advantage Of their native atipgu;; 
yet, whenever any attempt of, tb& Jtjffd 
ollgiuated with thegeneral court, however; 
humane their object or MBobjec ti o ui dd e * 
tbeir proposition, it woe atooce met by< 
the stale, common-placet fortyjunesre- 
pasted remark, «* you had betterdeovu the 
matter to the discretion of ttodimtoto’* 

Why, 
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Why, if |hi paper* before foe court were 
tree, foe metier bed been left to their dm- 
ccgtion for upward* ofothirty year*, and 
whet bed they done ? Nothing whatever. 
{Hear, hear fy He contended, therefore, 
that the executive had incurred a load of 
guilt, if during foia time they had made 
ne.efibrt to support the endeavours of so 
ntfap, of their most eminent servants 
abroad, who had strongly advised' that 
some means should be taken to abolish 
this practice, mid only asked for authority 
to use them. ' In tracing back the printed 
proceedings, he found that from the 'pe¬ 
riod of foe Bengal Secret Judicial Consul¬ 
tations in 1787, which were transmitted to 
this country in course, nothing bad jieen 
done in the matter until the-other day, 
when some instructions were sent our to' 
our Indian government. In tilts dilatory 
conduct be thought their executive were' 
exceedingly culpable, and he contended 
that the Court of Proprietors would be¬ 
come participators in their guilt, if they 
did not adopt the means In their power 
for the abolition, contraiy to foe law 
of nature, and so disgraceful to foe 
the government in whose very present 
it was nmetieed! He owbed that lie 
went further than his honourable frieffd i 
he meant to take a bolder and ft broader 
issue, and was willing, on that day, to 
stand or fell by the justice of fair posi¬ 
tion; namely, that the prqcticoof Muoide,'’ 
being contrary to divine and natural law; 
the government 1 or authority 1 by tyhfeh' 
it was permitted became participator fn 
its guilt. In support’'Of this proposition, 
he would beg to rend the sentiments* o& 
the great commentator upon the faiWOf 


readmit would bring him to what seemed 
to Mm the second point for their con¬ 
sideration ; namely, the expediency of 
putting an end to foe practice of suttee, 
or the burning of females olive! I^e 
would contend tint. they were -not. to 
enter into terms with sfn and wicked¬ 
ness ( hut were bound to maintain, within 
their jurisdiction, the low of Gpd and of 
nature, whatever might be foe. conse¬ 
quence. Mr. Justice Blackstone, in 
treating of this subject, said, 

“ This law of nature being coeval with man¬ 
kind, And dictated by (tod mnjielf, <s of course 
superior in oblieatlon to any other, tt ts binding 
over ail the clobe, In dll countries, and at fell 
t lints! no "human laws are of any validity if son- 
tnfry to this; and such of theta as are valid, do. 
live all thelt force, auit aM I heir authority, medi¬ 
ally or lmmcdiately, from this original. 

’• vltyon those two foundatlonaiahe law of nature 
and the laW of revelation, depend oil human laws j 
tnfot is to say, no hUman laws should be sodtorert 
to"contradict theses—To instance, ip the case of 
fnunler; this is exp 


and dbmonstnibly by the natural law | and 
tries# prohibition* arises the true unlawfulness of 
this crime. Those human laws that, annex a 
punishment to it, do not at ah Increase Itslporal 
cifot, or super add any fresh obligation' in Jbro 
contrUfttUs to abstain from it* perpetration; Wjar, 
if any human law should, allow m enjc “i to 
commit it, we are 1 


r should allow m enjc —i to 
liouud uV transgress that htlmsa 
law, Or eise we tnust pfffend, both the ndtuxa) sad 
afoe divine.” * . * » 

The > ‘Sftme-le{irnbd judge defines foe^mu- 
oicipal 'laiv to be a “rule'of -civil cop- 
ihtct>ples^ribcd, by foe supreme power in 

- a staW.Co^mandmg What is right, and 
prohibiting what Is wrong.” Now he be¬ 
lieved ■that ho lawyer who heard him 
•w&uld ttefcy, tint a government was 

- bound, gs for as its immediate* apd re¬ 
cognized authority cxteflded, to enforce 

. the bbedrvance drthfe rule. • It was not 
fotOesfofy/.lior was a government called 


England, Sir W. Blackstone, vyho statefo jppoh, in^fpboldjtig foe principles, to III-, 
that those who- permitted, having ^bwer.f-foHft’e »with tW laws or customs Of 
to hinder, a crime-against foe lai|#fGo(l ■rather country; but fh that which might 
or man, oomraittena crime against bofo. be said to Tie a jgu’f ol their own, and over 
The opinion of foist learned commentator" which theft 1 absolute?authority expended, 
would have foe grelter^ltufobn^with JJte Cqpipany were bound to' put an end- 
those who considered thatbefore foe rtri. tS practices di/Jnuch at vari&nce with the* 
limed it, he (Sir W. Bla^stone) had lawwof Godaud map, so opposed toots-, 
himself read, and well conridereg, foe to divine eommapfo 

most eminent writers upon *t% tow^oP In the-seflfccs before foe court, not only 
nature and of nation* then .exfipft, it hod^foejtoithority of the Company not 
writan advantage to him (Mr. B. Jack- been^ffim for foe suppression of those 
son) that be, spoke fh the hearing of barbatqoS'Diitteges, but a sanction ~-md, in 
teamed persons, who woplfo readily con-*' -tact,"'been, gfVeit to tfiem, they .were ox- 
fete fobs doctrine if A erroneous;^vhen < ^# presslyfcllowei tinder some circumstances, 
i n s isted that they* (foe proprietors) he- ifod attended id" alf«by a police* acting 
participators In, the guilt of those * under the mithority of the British Go- 
* r r ' vernrfibnt. ^ That foe. Company were 

Afomfo a» foe sovereigns of the country, 
to-snpprSss practices contrary to fog law's 
of qpture and our holy religion, hie had 
already shewn;—-but it might be said, 
font a departure from the principles he 
had laid down might he justlfssl by poli¬ 
tical expediency, arising froea foe tmr ot 
offending the datives. He would meet 
toe objwctom me that ground, enfoehew 
that, even in point of expedien 


suicides (even Supposing* them to M 
voluntsry), if “they made no attdtapt to¬ 
wards their prevention. < That foe dime 
of W 9 if*de 8 tructkm was against the lawof 
Grift, no one would deny-r and tbaPRt 
was foe drily of every civiMzed govfesri- 
mat to enforce that law as paramount to 
all othef*, must he equally admitted. He 
sboukHbe ashamed to press tins beyond 
reading foo opinion of the learned judge 
to whom he had alluded, which hpving 
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were not called upon to tolerate the 
pmetibq,'but Out its suppression wan'per- 
fecdy* within -their reach; pay,,that> it 
jpaldnot have the eflectof injuripf.tjrem; 
m thst <point where they wers4nae{ sen- 
skive—be meant in the am*—it of their, 
revenue.— (Bear, heart) 
iwt^ever, for a moment, (hat he wit un¬ 
able to prove this—-supposing ip qouM be. 

. shewn that insurrection,, and rebellion 

S ' bold foflbw the attempt to j>pt dorian * 
i8-baAhrouB eustoro, stUl the Ce'mparty 
, wOpM J»e bound to mehe^the attempt— 
they wpulld he bound to .risk the' loss at 
tUmr-dlUh^rity ovfenthat part of their «Iri- 
, 4iap fiousqiione .where th/e practice pre- 
vaiifed^and jit wis but ajrery smalt; pwtj, 
rather than, become psrticipstocg in su*' 

. dregful guilt,} they wsfrjd be boul 
* rather to " for ever the atnoun^of ’ 
revenue' jyhtbfi they derived 'from th&Se 
pasts-Of thefr tkminiop, tHIn tS accept, it 
fathe pseeJbf blood! f Bear, hearyjmr l~) 


to combat .‘its humane and manly argu¬ 
ments. . It was now forty years sinoetoe 
attention of ‘ tbagCoait m. Directors lad 
heed called to”toe #W«ivety. whicbto^i 
• been made of the extent *gf thjs barbarous 

Setipe (and sdtpe of the 

mjymy’p servants fit that day he de¬ 
sired to state, that it was no *oaq*|£k- 
cowed' by them than It was dqjfrPpd* 

’ and fJpF jpOBt Kqmabe-, wishes ■esfspwed 
for i|s ^discontinuance ).—-ftiey,; however, 
at churse submitted, ask vvasliow, wished 
that this cebrtnhpuld submit, that», they 
led (be matter enthCly to toe discretion and 
authority 
■ymti that ," 5 


executing; and the result 
progress had bedn toade 

_ towards itslsbobtion, no effort traceable 

nigh throughout *toe*,jpaper* until a . recant 
and "letter from 'ttw^Oourt of thfecters! 


JHim, W 0 * In ibOS toe marter-oo- 
the attention of the Indian fjotrern*- 
ment£till more especially; its-continuance 
inject of -inquiry, and spine 
hot fOr the abo- 


WSS suljett 0$ 

Tfri§ he wohld contend, supposing (hat regulations-were lievisl 
he hadJbeeh driven jto vieva.it merely as'a htioq of toM$- sacrifices, he was 

question of policy onsafaty, aS"the-H6n5 sorry, to- sfiy, .but, fa discourage them in 

llhainmnn li 4<1 rloanmKiwl Sf In Ka Rut Ki 


Chairman hfrd described it to bp. -Bujj he 
was noV driven to thafeourse; his honour¬ 
able friend had 'ftost' ably -*md clearly* 
•shewn, that as-a question of policy we 
yvere bound' io abfllfth the practice, «nd 
that in,pomt of ’safety we had 'noticing do 4 
.Yettfifom thfe attempt. Wel^dhtthtiu^ify 
had his honourable friend* deseisved 


some,Oases, and to preyfent them hi others, 
where/they were field tobe illegal by the 
Hindoo. l««f. If the papers^efure the 

vh>rem*merous 
■mao*. wbewr ftos practice of suttee had 

to the 

'(|Bdifl|H£es "of their ownklfindoo-,, law, 


thanks of tbfeepurt, ffttftlie pains-he bad of an excuaeafor :not^iteifex!uagfor.theh‘ 
bestowed upon.this subject; he \yohld;g<j ' *Jf jiuch practises were een- 

-fe*#ay,weH wwaMed for his pains, Ifij; Were tinned longer- 1 under the authority of the 
mniy wiih toe cOnviqtiAi that hedi$d«6ac- ' Company,' there wa» siofc'a man- in that 

.1 . dt *%-- x . _ m. __s Ka .jSi it ___,^-N- t ■ a h‘ 


giving to tnpni w ueis onu lupppgeut «p pur. ugujg-wi-ui; iw j^una' tO.pTfiVent It, 

analysis of tog cofttsw&df live v(dume| 5 pft» on ms h§ad blithe guUt of the sanction he 
papers, *with which mot oneTn h hundred gav#l J'he ptgetibe top waS about to eb- 
of the propfietors could, otogrwise have serve!, more general, or more 

«_---•—j ' rT — »<*—*■ «rt.. jrilown, Jm. winy esses so evidently 

illegal,,t hat J.i itu Wellesley felt itimcCTsary 
‘ ^ ‘ ps tijipp^toe shbjeet in 

ioceedings of Bts Lord- 


to take 

1805. 




icil on fbat Occasion he would 


sifip in^cophc 
‘wjgd a frpr extracljh and toqy should be 
very # »a ho weYer ^observe, 

tbattoetprupfie fiorwhfbhhe contended 


become acquainted*/ Bear, Mqfk) Who 
' Was it that had beard his3h9pourabl4 friei%| 

. on this subject, that wuiilc^nbt sgy he hM 
been improved by t$e mapherin which he 
bpd placed tiie whole sutoectlrttotoljbeln it-. 

Yet-it was said that titotime of<=thecourt 
had been wasted—and toprehSto pat|6hce 
had been fcppniaiffl% di46g*^P^h of 

seven hoursfotig. -Jfo doubtj^ waseasy seefned iofiave |hUed IairdWqUerifey’s 
tefveatter and band^ about Tniarks of this ^conduct, naffrgjy, that it strapld he ja-frtn- 
r’ rt,- wjth the mistaken knpressfbn that ^&jnentdf muom. w^h gopetohienhto act 
thtot wtore Wit.—Ha%aafcurprised that cansistOhtly vpth thb pmdwies of w a wa , 

galnnt JCtflonel {L. Stanhbpb), and toe 4 ;or&lHy, m3, haqpfrily.* B fhejSraotice 
gritimf OenWal "(Thomton) hfi0 not ‘ |U ttee i^WtxinsietwivRtotiuieeprmri- 
plsced ntorO value on the labours*of his mas, li£ (M$ JackMioywoitid say leeit 

ieariied'friehd, whidf had relievedtoem 1 ~ A ' ’ ’* * -— 

from the trouble of readings and, pa it 
should seem, firofei that Qt ’ritinkin^ % he 
believed it cost tK&m vejry. little of toe one 
or. the other. f'flwW, hoar /;—The labour 
of'ar asoahwhle speech vvas tous in a great 
depse lost upon them, who founditeasier 
to exercise their pointed wit add keen 
••tire upon Its leneth (hear, hear 11 thnn 


feitinued ;^but iMt wgre timkyMgm* 
Ot te those sacred rules, *theiMM( 
ided that the Cqmpdny wqtdd neti 
aeqfuitted of a violation- of its bou 
duty if jt did not put^tbem down. And 
<here he moat mfeMioh ft} as worthy of 
ureftairit, that ^dM^ft^ yea»-la4i^ 

ehmsedstooe toeeotut&aMwciBSNrivsre 
of toosetlreadfdl immolarioos, itbnfrnever 
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be®S submitted to their standing counsel, ness arid adolescence, were'c^mmunicated 
tnr to any of the law-officers or judge* of by Oarut end others to the mother of 


the laud, how torthe Cdftpapy's executive 
would be justified iri gliding this part Of 
the Hindoo practice’ tO continue within 
theif own. im^iljBtt domiitiqnk. It 'hwl 
Peter bedh f&quiresl'qf those high legal 
v’Z&S&lto,- whether, consistently with doe 
btwqwni 


Sbguf tRaja. - No woman having infant 
dlfBdfen, or being in ostatfref pregnant 
or undeanness, or under the ageof pu¬ 
berty, is -permitted. to bum-.With her hus¬ 
band; with the - following exception, 

. . .. _ namely, that if a woman having infant 

ice to the tows of the realm**they _ children can provide for their supper^ 
wtwld be justified in tolerating practices, ' through the means- of another Mbii, «he 
winch they theiradfves admitted were in Imrrt * * a i 

nothing less.than "atrocious munler!*’ 

—?(Hear, hear /) It wpS stated inXonJ 


Wellesley’s ntfhutb, that certain instrua- 
tions should be given to the magistrates 
of districts, with die view of. diminishing, 
if not of abolishing, the practice, * The 
most eminent of tub pundits were ordered 
to he consulted; ip order to have’if ascer¬ 
tained to what 'degree the {jfmddo law 
sanctioned the practice of suttee, for no 
pundit had ever maintained tlutf it was 
commanded* On this point he had the 
concurrence of the Governor-general and 
of those of the Court of Directors* whose 
names were to the letter to which he had 
alluded, sent out to India so recently as 
1883, after the business had been taken 
up in FaMfcunent; They were all of opinion 
that there were no logger wiy grounds ttm attention of the court to the excep¬ 
tor bBlieviiurthat suttee was an obligation tions mentioned m those answers, and let 

SI *_ _ *x * m •* ■ - - - - 


is perfoitted*to burn. *' ■ 

AtHiMonat QuMfSm—" lit the event of* woman 
decIan** her intention Jo burn .with the body pt 
her huaband, and afterward* receding from -euch 
declaration, what would he the consequence and 
what treatment would die experience from her 

relation* f" . 

Apawer _“ ft any woman declare* her Intern lad 

of burning, hut nfterWardl recedesfrom her tala- 
ration, wttlwat having pronounced thy aunkulp 
erul performed other ceremonies, she Is not en¬ 
joined by the jhister to undergo any ptuvmMt hr 
penance; neither it there any thing contained In 
the lew prohibiting her relation* from associating 
With her. Put if a Woman, after pronouncing the 
sunkutp and performing other ceremonies, has not 
courage to proceed to the funeral pile, die may 
recover her purftj by undergoing a Sevefopenahce, 
and her relation* may then associate with her. 
The authority for this Is the foUoWing passage 
* A woman wno is prevented by worldly attach- 
ments from escepdlng the funeral pile,*must per¬ 
forin a severe penance before she can purify her¬ 
self from such aif offence.’»* , 

Mr. Jackson, in' continuation; begged 


Of law* but that it mustifie altogether a 
voluntary act. He would now read an 
extract of some of the questions proposed, 
and the answers given fey the pundits on 
this subject. - / ■** 

No. 7—question to the Pundit* of the Niaamut 
' Aflawlut. • 

" A* It (ometlmc* happenevemong 'penonapro- 
fmshjg the Hindoo religion, that ppon the death 
of a man, his wife heroines a suttee, I.«. bums 
herself With the body of herdec&sed husband, you 
are therefore asked, whether a woman la enjoined 
by the chaster voluntarily to hurt her self with the 
body of her husband v or is prohibited; end whet 
ere the conditions pnscribedgby the shaster on 
such occasions > You-are deMed to give an<an- 
*wer in the course of fifteen days, - 

4ft March ISOS." # ^ 

, Atutoer.—'' Having fully considered the ques¬ 
tion proposed by tAe court, 1 not* aniwer It to the 
beet of my knowledge:—Every worpan of the four 
• JChetry, 


—— (Brahmin, Ktotry, Bhlce, iind Soodu*) hi 
permitted to bum herself with the body of her 
husband, provided sheuhea not Intent children, 
Borh pregnant, norimfttete of unctearihess, nor 
under the sge of pubwfty; in any of which cases 
the is not allowed to burit, hersejf wlok her Jius- 
temrfs body. ' tat a woman who 
dreu.aodcan proeurean otherjiewon to uthlorUke 

s, w. a**iM«i an. 


..them look at the cases of suttees recorded 
• in the returns before them, anti askthepi- 
stives whether, if due attention had been, 
paid by the iQcal officers of government, all 
those casfis could have occurred. He 
would be ai far as any man from interfering 
with the .religious prejudices of the md 
tives } he would not quarrel with t|iq no¬ 
tions Of that country &s to the three mil- 
lion and « half of hairs and the three 
pttliomend a half of years ; the thing 
wast absurd enough, to be'surej but-we 
were not answerable for *%'Vjtheir ubiurdi- 
ties, though, he would contend, we went 
to a certain extent for their crimes, let 
flietn epjoy their absurdities as much as 
they pleased, put let them not commit 
mufyto t '.there the question of absurdity’ 
merged ift that nf«crime, and as far a#£h* 
Company allowed the perpetmtion of crime 
they wort rasp«i8ib)g.' Afyer the informa¬ 
tion thturobtained by the govettomotot* in- 
«8tnihtidh* were issued tor certain regula¬ 
tions to be observed in the eases of suttee. 


dp as to prevent* if possible, pay but those 

Jaw* are three tailliouwiid a half of beta necessafy information sliould be conveyed 

“ th* rwidwt fl-gantt, WjtUl r 
- improper treatment i^«p(pe j^kotkOd be 

used towards the And 

that greviorngtoottoe tiftsrM ^ggn, to tha 
polioeh Now k was writ kpoveo. that opr 
udjanpolice was aamo|^mc»t,«omi|t; 


HMt with him in haven during a Ilk* BUI_ 

or ;pen.lo tto earns caenne? aeaweto-catcher 

SHUtamtaeratandtawtAhtotolMinwh^ - 
tlmoiccptipnaaboyariited, respecting 
Wtonepin* state of pwwuaocy, unclean- 
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taka place in it* lonfaadiata neighbourhood, 
that nirisauoebeiag avoided* the pv> 


down lathe meaoMt officer amongst then, 
there vh not one who would not violate 
bistiutyfor a bribe of rupee* and that 
bribery and corruption were the eoiliMa 
from which they maintained their extrava¬ 
gant mode of living there could be no 
doubt. It was not at all an uncommon 
thing for anon in that class, with nominal 
mdsnre o( £100 a year, to expend £300 or 
£A0{Q|loa a single entertainment. How 
thignxpense was to be supported he nbfid 
not mention. To this body, such as it 
was, was confided the care of seeing that 
the proper regulations were complied with, 
and if it was stated that they were, the 
woman were then allowed to burn thftn- 
selvoi. In the ease where she had young 
children, a certain security was required 
for the due maintenance and support of 
the child or children after her death j and, 
strange and shacking as it must appear, a 
form Was prescribed, and stamps wers pre¬ 
pared, for the purpose of taking that secu¬ 
rity in the Company's offices. Thus the 
whole ceremony was performed under the 
authority of the local government, and in 
the presence of ifs officers' We the Bri¬ 
tish people—'the advocates of every thing 
humane—the natural opponents of every 
thing that was cruet and oppressive j—we 
the protectors of innocence, the avengers 
of wrong !-we the British people, sanc¬ 
tioned by our authority this diabolical cus¬ 
tom nay, wc went further, for by our 
neglect we permitted the practice in many 
canes which, even according to the barba¬ 
rous doctrines of the shaster itself, were 
illegal! Was it possible that we should not 
make some effort to wipe out this stain 
upon our country ? A kind of security, |>e 
had observed, waa entered into for the sup¬ 
port of the children under acertain age, of 
Women about to devote themselves on the 
funeral pile of their husbands. But it had 
been found that this sort of undertaking 
afforded no legally binding guarantee for 

futUIT matnlanatiM e%f ike ISt-frls* am 

pfa^llS) and >MW •>««« »MMV « WWWWMV WW • | V.X 

ft was given only laughed at our credulity 
when It was found that the security given 
was net worth one farthing. Would any 
man say that the Company was not culpa¬ 
ble in allowing such open evasions of its 
own regulations ? Could it be possible that* 
our 1 local officers should be ignorant of the 
extent af-these atrocities f The returns be¬ 
fore that Court wodld show that this oottld 
not bo the case—dor in those returns, he 
found that between the years 1815 and 
1881, the humberof worsen who Sacrificed, 
or were compelled to sacrifice' them¬ 
selves as suttees , amounted to 8,017, and 
of this number t#$9, Or more "than two- • 
•thirds of the whole, were burnt in the vi- 
dnityOf Calcutta. (Hear, mrt} . It ap¬ 
peared) mWA that it was not deemed 
■ cefo Ofo s ot wi fo the dignkyof the Sup remo 
7 Courts* Qsltutta that the sacrifices Should 
bMrti (hear, tear!) than 


hut, . „ ... 

ties were ritegrtLth'.tikf' the body out¬ 
side the sty of ISloutia, sad there, almost 
under the wuUs of the palsoe T -*nd in sight 
of the college, the abominable ceremony 
was allowed to be performed. (Hear, 
heart/ He hut before shown 
carding to titeir own" interpretation gat 
shaster, the practice of suttee must be in 
all cases voluntary, ahd that in no instance 
force or fraud must be used. He would 
go further, and show, that abstinence from 
the practice, even yrheU it might be legally 
performed, was considered, according to 
the Hindoo religion, much mure merito¬ 
rious, provided a certain course of life (in 
every women’s power) were followed. 
Indeed id,;rhat he was going to quote, he 
thought there was a direct inducement 
held out Vo abstain from burning, and that 
the latter practice' might be considered as 
indirectly prohibited thereby. It was true 
that the sinister held out a promise to the 
suttee, that she should by her voluntary sa¬ 
crifice, acquire a right to dwell in heaven, 
in the company of her husband for three 
millions ami a half of years.—-But he com¬ 
pared it with one with whom the sbas- 
ter was comparatively a light authority — 
who might lie considered the Moses of the 
Hindoos, and whose words were esteemed 
as the commands of heaven. The 
great Menu bad laid it down, that 
though the three million and a half of years 
enjoyment ? of heaven in the company 
of her husband might be acquired by the 
woman who voluntarily burnt herself with 
his body, yet that that would not secure 
her eternal bliss, and that the only way by 
which a woman could acquire final beati¬ 
tude, was by living a pure and chaste life 
after her husband's death, and devoting her¬ 
self to works of piety and charity; as the re¬ 
ward of which, she at her death went im¬ 
mediately into the enjoyment of eternal 
happiness. From that state she waa of 
course to return no more into the flesh, but 
(he suttee, after her three million and h half 
of years were expired, had to come back 
again tofihis life, to piiton sgain the human 
form, and be once more subject to all the 
vicissitudes of human existence. From 
this she might again obtain a. temporary 
admission* to paradise by similar means, 
but her eternal bliss could be ip no other 
way secured than by living a chart* find 
pure life. Now it was clear from this 
doctrine of Menu that the practice of 
self-bum ing was pot commended, bat that 
tte Unite purely and chastely waa yeeom- 
nfendedm preferenre.wontiuingibepifty 
to aa infinitely greater* reward. - The 
strict practice of t^e Hindoo rtiigmn One 
rather against binning than otharwWj the 
latter, custom tear foe the moat'Mu* 
advised by fin Brahmins and interested 
relations, who wore in general g ai n s t by 
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the event. froeffie pain* Wire Him* to 
point eat to tbrpoepw in general what it 
wps their religion did really ecytnn on the 
imutinr mf irwifin inmi iho preference 
(me in the doctrineptof Menu to the 
posting e pane and holy widowhood, there 
eould be no doubt that the laws of nature 
Sad the dictates of humanity would Dm 
eMjJfo their just influence, and'the bar- 
tffigo* practice of self-murder would in no 
float length of time be altogether discon¬ 
tinued (Star, heat/) Much as the saac- 
MR given to thia dreadful crime in some 
aaaea was to be deplored, it was still more 
to be luumted that it was allowed to be 
perpetrated in others where there was not 
even a pretence for it on the ground of Ire. 
tigion i on the contrary, where it was in 
direct violation of the rules of the ehaster. 
It had been that day contended by a gallant 
officer (Col. L, Stanhope) thht (hose sa* 
crifices were the voluntary acts of die 
women who performed them, and thbt as 
such it would be an imprudent interference 
with the religion of the people to j^ffer any 
interruption to their expectations of eternal 
bliss. Even if they were all voluntary, 
be (Mr. Jackson) would stilt contend that 
we should be inexcusable if we did not 
attempt to put them down; but this argp* 
ment had increased force in those case* 
where the suttee was attempted in cases 
notoriously prohibited by theshaster. That 
such was the feet in very many of the in¬ 
stances which hod been reported to govern¬ 
ment, the returns before the court would 
afford abundant proof. Imalist of sixty- 
two cases in which women were said to 
have burned themselves, there were four¬ 
teen under seventeen; twenty-two under 
sixteen \ six under 'fifteen; two under 
fourteen; two under thirteen ; ten under 
twelve; one under ten j three under 
eight; and one under four yean of age. 
(Hear, hear/) This account was taken 
from foe papers laid before the house, and 
now presented for the inspection of the 
proprietors. He would ask the gallant 
colonel what kind of consent to this horrid 
immolation could have been given by 
creatures of the tender years he bad men¬ 
tioned? WheiMie asked, waathe reason¬ 
ing feculty which led them to hope for 
eternal bliss? Where was the voluntary 
.assent to this most dreadful death in an 
infent of four years old, or even in one of 
eight or nine ? (Bear, hear /) Would the 
gallant colonel, or the gallant general 
(Tbemtoq) or any other member of that 
court, stand up and assert that the consent 
fives by these infents was the result of 
nubir and reflection? (Hear, hear!) 
Would, the hon. Chairman maintain that in 
Oases of suttee at suebtaadeir sgea, the 
law.flf the Blaster at th* instructions of 
the government had been sMtplied with? 
Btff , flaw .were not the only MM to-on 
4**egafotfete*f ikefoWgafoin- 


meftt were allowed to be evaded; let any 
man took at the returns and see thtxttt 
number-of instances in which the woman 
Was persuaded *0 sacrifice hersWf without 
any notice befog fhw to thfl focal warn, 
rities. Here, again, the Totality of the 
native police officer was evident; the 
offer of a handful of rupees would bssufc. 
ficient at any time to induce him to he out 
of the way, so tint the norice -ouj^ftot he 
given; or if in thy way, be did iffi Wprre *t 
ghe scene of.action until afi btoNjpKt 
became too late. The Europeans in Office 
were of course too dignified to attond-tb 
any of these matters personally. The 
affair waa left to the vigilance of the native 
puttee, and the superintendence of the 
aorogab; and the latter was freque ntly I n 
Teal or pretended ignorance of the trans¬ 
action, until it had been terminated in the 
death of the unfortunate suttee. Nothing 
W atStn o re easy than to be ignorant of that 
which one did dot want tn/knew, and 
wherever ft was tbq hiteredt of, these per¬ 
sons to be ignorant, the Thole matter jWas 
sure to remain unknown mi til fcbe know¬ 
ledge of it becamb of no use. Eoekfogat 
facts as they stood recorded, he called upon 
tiie court to consider the gnat responsibi¬ 
lity which attached to them if they, allow¬ 
ed these, barbarous murders to be con¬ 
tinued when they had the means of pre¬ 
venting them. That the great body of the 
proprietors were hitherto ignorant of the 
extent to which those murders bad boon 
carried, he had reason to believe. For him¬ 
self he would say, that until ho hod soon 
the returns before the court, be ooukt not 
have believed that the practice was per¬ 
mitted to the extent it had been, with 
such means of prevention at hand. To¬ 
day be was an innocent man,-bat should 
, he go from that court innocent if, after 
what had come to his knowledge on this 
subject, he did. not make every effort to 
release himself from participation* in 
crimes? Eyery man in that court waa 
nearly in the same situation i not ooo of 
them could lay his hand to his beset to¬ 
morrow and say he was guiltiesOr if to¬ 
day he did ndt use every means hi; foe 
power to put a stop to those cpwewBy 
barbarities. But it would seem» aoc«rti- 
ing to some of the opinions bo hod hegrd 
delivered on this subject, that the Com¬ 
pany's servants were too busy to attend 
to such matters. An instance of this 
kind bod teen given In one of the cases 
cited by his hon. friend (Mr. Poymfor). 
Application was made to a ioeel magis¬ 
trate for leave for a young widow to bun 
herself. The parties applying seemed to 
know their time, and chose the bow when 
the wwtto gentleman me going nut, to 
dinner. Tib toss of a hum s a life, wdtbet 
> to* to M dtmdful tonsonte tms 
ABboT sufficient oanffinonce-te ffiuw r fftu 
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and he gave his consent without much 
inquiry into the ‘circumstances, though 
if ne had' enquired as was his duty to 
have' done, he would have discovered, 
wfiat was found out when it was too late, 
that the child thus sacrificed, whether a 
betrothed or an actual wite did not ap¬ 
pear, was under twelve years of age, and 
consequently that her burning, even ac¬ 
cording to Hindoo law was illegal, which 
considers sixteen as the age of puberty. 

'No sprli fact was ascertained by the ma¬ 
gistrate, but he despatched the applicant 
with a verbal message to his darogah or 
other subordinate, that “ it she were not 
under twelve years of age they might 
proceed to burn her 1 ” (Hear, hear!) 
Was not this, he (Mr. Jackson) would 
ask, contrary to the instructions which 
the government of India had sent to the 
Beverul local magistrates ? Was it not a 
case thfe recurrence of which should lie 
rendered impossible by the timely inter¬ 
ference of that court*? But there were 
a variety of other points in which the in¬ 
struction? of the Indian jjovefnment, and 
the regulations of the sinister with re¬ 
spect to suttee, weic wholly disre¬ 
garded. The answers of the pundits 
which he had read to the court stated, 
that after the pile whs made upland light¬ 
ed, the woman who liad intended to burn 
herself might without disgrace retreat, 
that she might do so even after she hud 
touched the flumes*. According to the 
instructions ot the Indian government 
she should be allowed to do so ; it u as 
declared to be highly criminal to force 
her back, and that should her death ensue 
from such force it should be considered 
as murder. But, notwithstanding this 
declaration, the instructions were set at 
nought with impunity, and that too even 
in the vicinity of Calcutta. In that 
neighbourhood, and in other places within 
the province of Bengal, instead of u pile 
of already lighted wood which the sinis¬ 
ter enjoined, a pit was dug, in which, act¬ 
ing under the persuasions of interested re¬ 
latives and the excitement of drugs given 
to her for that purpose, the unfortunate 
female, whom the gallant Colonel (Stan¬ 
hope) would call “ a reasoning animal," 
placed herself. The pit was immediately 
filled up with heavy logs of wood, and 
frequently bamboes were placed over it, 
so'as to make retreat almost next to im¬ 
possible. The fire was then applied to 
the pile, and the ones of the unhappy 
victim were drowned with the noise of 
drums and other instruments, amidst the 
shouts and bowlings of a barbarous popu¬ 
lace. Now these tilings were altogether 
at variance with the Instructions which 
had been issued to the local "magistrates 
by the Indian government. They were 
contrary to the enactments of the Hin- 
dfid religion, which enjoined that the fire 
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should be lighted before the suttee as¬ 
cended the pile. In some instances after 
the file bad reached the body, and not¬ 
withstanding the efforts to keep the 
wretched woman down, the sense of pato 
had given her strength to disengage her* 
self, when her convulsive efforts to es¬ 
cape had been counteracted by the violent 
resistance of her relations, who uniformly, 
unless when prevented by the police, forced 
her back into the flames. {Hear, hear , hear!) 
Let those who doubted what he said on 
this part of the case, turn over the pages 
of the papers before the -court, and they 
would soon be satisfied that he had rather 
understated the facts than used the 
slightest degree of exaggeration. He 
would read to the court but one case 
out of many which had come before the 
courts of adawlut, and it would shew 
how little influence the regulations of the 
shaster possessed against the supersti¬ 
tious prejudices or interested views ot the 
natives; he would rest the whole question 
on ease being fairly reported. It 
was ro be found in page 67 of the second 
volume of the papers printed by order of 
the House ot Commons, and he would 
state it in the words of Mr. Hudlestone 
their late Director. 

“ One Seetlioo, a Brahmin, died when absent 
from his family. A fortnight afterwards his widow, 
lloomuleea, a girl of shout fourteen years of age, 

I irocceded to liurn herself, the pile being prepared 
ly her nearest relations, then at the village she 
resided in. Her father, Button Tewarrcy, was la 
another part of the rountry, and does not appear 
to have neen made acquainted with whnt was pas¬ 
sing- Whether the sacrifice was originally a volun¬ 
tary one has not been ascertained; it must be 
presumed It was so. 

“ The preparatory rites completed, Hoomuleea 
ascended the pile, wlilch was fired by her unde, the 
prisoner Sheolol. The agony was soon beyond en- 
dufitm c, and she leaped from the flame; but seised 
by Sheolol Hirhhook, and others, she was taken up 
by the hands and feet, and again thrown upon It; 
much burnt, and her clothes quite consumed, she 
again sprang from the pile, and running to a well 
hard liy, laid herself down In the water-course, 
weeping bitterly. Sheolol now took a sheet, offered 
for the occasion by Hoosa, and spreading it on the 
ground, desired her to scat herself upon it. * No,’ 
she said, * she would not do this, he would again 
carry her to the fire, and she could not submit to 
this: she would quit the family and live by beggary; 
any thing. If they would but have mercy upon 
her/—Sheolol u;>oii this, sworehy the Ganges that 
If she would seat herself on the cloth he would carry 
her to her home. She did sothey bound her up 
m it, sent for a bamboo, which wa-: passed through 
the loops formed by tying It together, and carrying 
■t thus to the pile, now fiercely burning, threw it 
bodily into the flames. Thecloth was immediately 
consumed, and the wretched victim once more mods 
an effort to save herself, when at the instigation of 
the rest, the moosuhnan Buraichee, approached 
near enough to reach her with his sword, and cut¬ 
ting her through the head, she fell bock, and was 
released from further trial by death.” {Hear, hear 1) 

Mr. Jackson continued. The court 
would observe, that in this case the most 
solemn pledge which could have been 
made by one Hindoo to another was 
given by the uncle of the unhappy iAM, , 
as a guarantee of her safety, and that it 
was afterwards violated in the most brutal 
mariner. What pundit, he would beglhd 
to.know, would release tint aura's soul, 
. after 
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after tills violation of ao sacred an oath ? 
Any member of that court who doubted 
of ouch cases as he had read being in 
abundance, was bound before God and 
bis country, to inquire diligently before 
> he gave his vote, and to take the most 
effectual means in his power for abolish¬ 
ing the truth. If he neglected that course, 
he mould leave that assembly a guilty 
man. In fact, an honest man had no 
alternative but to make himself master 
of the facts ns set forth, or give credence 
to the statements of his hun. friend, to 
whose speech they were so much indebt¬ 
ed. Was there any one who listened to 
him, who for an instant doubted the 
truth of what the papers before the court 
contained ? Did any man then present 
hesitate to believe that those dreadful mur¬ 
ders were committed, and sometimes with 
all the pomp and circumstance of a gmnd i 
pageant, decorated by the presence of 
Gentooand British authority? They had 
it in evidence before them, on th e tgs ti- 
mony of men who had filled higteluid 
responsible situations in their service—of 
men who had liecn distinguished in the 
direction of their affairs, that these ap¬ 
palling sacrifices of the young and the 
helpless were often attended by tin im¬ 
mense concourse of persons, as if it were 
some great fair—by Brahmins of the 
highest caste—by our own police, and the 
most dignified of the Iriftal native authori¬ 
ties. The dreadful act was urged on by 
some, sanctioned or permitted by others, 
and witnessed by all. It might perhaps 
be asked, what interest had the Brahmins 
in encouraging the commission of those 
dreadful murder?? The papers before 
the court would answer the question, by 
shewing that on these occasions the at¬ 
tendant Brahmins received a large fee ; 
were thpy to receive none there would 
soou be an end to the practice; they being 
absent, it would cease to lie a show! In 
most instances the suttee was rich and 
possessed of jewels, which she distributed 
with a liberal hand to those who assured 
her she was going to heaven, and ap¬ 
plauded her act of self-destruction. Those 
who shared in the plunder had thus a 
direct interest in promoting the deed by 
which only it could be secured. The re¬ 
lations of the woman, particularly those 
on her husband’s side, were also interested 
in seducing her to the fatal suicide. By 
the Hindoo law a widow of caste could 
not marry again, but must remain ever 
after under the care of her friends; by her 
death they were relieved from all bother 
trouble on her account It was to these 
causes that Mr. Walter Ewing, and other 
of their most intelligent servants, had at¬ 
tributed the sacrifice of widows, even of 
four end of eight years old. 

The Chairman .-*'" 1 can assure the 
homed proprietor he 'is mistaken in giving 


those as the ages df the suttees. There is a 
mistake in the accounts, that which pe 
reads as four should have been fourteen, 
and that which he reads as eight should 
have been eighteen.” (Hear, hear l) 

Mr. Jackson . He had quoted those 
cases from Mr. Hudlcstone’s papers, 
which made mention of infant widows of 
the tender ages of eight and nine years; 
and the instance of four years of age, Mr. 
II, had quoted from the papers printed 
in'Session 1823, page 45, where the age 
of four was inserted. 

Mr. Wiyram.—" I can state to the learn¬ 
ed proprietor, that those ages have been 
inserted by mistake. That which fa put 
down as only eight, should have been 
eighty.” 

Mr. Jackson continued. He had re¬ 
lied on the accuracy of the reports laid 
before the House of Commons, and now 
before the court. In those he found the 
numbers lift had stated. There were 
besides several cases of nine,- of twelve, 
and of thirteen, with the nnmcB andiCastes 
of the parties, and one but of two years 
of iige! Were these also mistakes ? But 
suppose fourteen years should have been 
stated instead of four, where stood the 
father in that court who would admit 
that as a proper age at which his 
daughter should decide upon sacrificing 
herself by a most cruel death ? (Hear, 
hear ') Where was the father that 
would not heap curais on the head of 
the unfeeling relative who, disregarding 
the tears and intreaties of a girl of fourteen, 
imploring that her life might he spared, 
could take her by force aqd hurl her back 
into the fiames from which she bad re¬ 
peatedly endeavoured to escape, as was 
the fact in the case he had read to the 
court? (Hear, hear, hear!) Was there 
one who heard him, who did not shudder 
at the villany with which the young 
creature’s confidence in that case was 
betrayed, and the burfairity which accom¬ 
panied the whole of the proceedings? 
She had, perhaps, given a sort of consent 
to the sacrifice, though this was said to 
be doubtful, which she was not allowed 
to retract, notwithstanding that retracta¬ 
tion was perfectly lawful,and even provided 
for according to the Hindoo religion. 
What was the cause ? The parties which 
forced her to the pile had an interest in 
her destruction! He had said that the 
Brahmins encouraged those practices tot 
the sake of the fee they received. The 
parents and relatives of children did it in 
order to be relieved fropi farther care of 
them,; if left on their hands at that early 
age they might have to tftaiptaiB them 
through a long series of yean, while sub¬ 
ject to those contingencies and aberra¬ 
tions of conduct which bring discredit on 
their families. That these deeply {Un¬ 
graceful crimes’' might be avoided, and 
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this foul Wot removed from the British 
ahamcter, Iff, Jackson thought would 
be made apparent by the nest part of the 
subject to which he should call the atten¬ 
tion of the court One material argur 
ment-for the facility with which the prac¬ 
tice might be abolished) was, Mr. Jackson 
said, its very limited extent From the 
returns it appeared that the average num¬ 
ber of women who burned themselves or 
werg feto urnt on the death of their hus¬ 
bands, was about 600 in the year, and this 
number, let it be observed, was out of a 
population exceeding sixty millions, and 
in which the number of deaths of adult 
males left about 250,000 widows annually. 
This clearly shewed that the practice was 
by no means general, but rather an ex¬ 
ception to the general rule: and yet it had 
been gravely stated that the practice was 
so general, that the attempt to put it 
down would excite a rebellion ! What, 
preventing 600 immolations out of 
250,000 widows excite rebellion' It 
wouldftave no such effect, and for this 
he could quote the opinion of Mr. Ha- 
rington, now a member of council in 
Bengal, who stated the practice as so 
partial, that no risk would attend the at¬ 
tempt to abolish it altogether. The 
directors had neglected it for forty years, 
and it had of course increased. What 
was it they were now afraid of? Was it 
that the armed force of India would rebel 
if any attempt wereinade to put an end to 
the practice ? Let the court reeollect the 
real cause of the late calamity at Bar- 
mdepoor, and then say whether they 
would fear any revolt of their troops on 
account of the abolition of suttee ? Why 


atouoe? He <bd not advise thatoouree. 
He would have it recommended to the 
Court of Directors, that such means' 
should be adopted for aho]jj*ifiNg the- 
practice as mhpitbe deemed ’expedient, 
consulting, as for as consistent with tbit 
end the feelings of the natives. Ibid B 
thought would be obtained by theorighftl 
motion. But the Chairman’s amend¬ 
ment, after urging the directors .to act, 
added, that they should leave thn matter 
wholly to their discretion. Sow ir'lm 
thought it better that their disposition to 
act should be stimulated by the recommen¬ 
dation of a General Court of Proprietors, 
he should vote for the original question. 
However, he was glad to see such an 
amendment coming from the chair; it 
was a hundred million of degrees beyond 
their last letter of 1823, The present 
"amendment left the subject to the dis¬ 
cretion,of the local government, but the 
former said that “theless they interfered 
th^bettcr.” What was that, but saying 
in Win English, that though women 
slioura be sacriflced and their children 
left destitute; though infants of the 
tender ages of seven, eight, nine, ten, 
and twelve years of age, should be cast 
into the flames, as widows deliberately 
and voluntarily devoting themselves on 
the funeral piles of their deceased hus¬ 
bands; though^^Wlihsrt, all the exist¬ 
ing rules and ‘jjapers of the Company 
on the subject orthese suttees should-bo 
violated; though in the teeth of their own 
shaster, venal Brahmins and sordid rela¬ 
tives should seduce pregnant women, or 
those in a state of giving nurture to de¬ 
stroy themselves, the Company’s officers 


herself; not a single instance appeared 
out of the thousands of women that had 
been burnt since 1815. The sepoys 
Were most devotedly attached to tbeir 
wives and children; they would wil¬ 
lingly lay down their lives for their pro¬ 
tection. It was‘’hot a soldier’s feeling to 
consign ids widow to the flames, nor that 
of his comrades to countenance such 
cruelty; it was therefore a most gross 
absurdity, to believe that they would ever 
attempt revolt on account of a regulation, 
which was intended only for the protec¬ 
tion and security of those so dear to diem! 
8b talk of rebellion from putting this 
tricked practice down, was to suppose 
that it extended all over India, and was 
deeply rooted in the prejudices of the 
natives, whereas the very reverse had 
been shcwtkto be the foot; it was con- 
flned to a comparatively awaH portion of 
die Company’s pmwiom, Ota dm to 
Utile fixed in the prejudleesof $e datives, 
that Jn many cases enumerated fc the 
ptten, the slightest exertfe* was found 
Mikfene to pwrentijU. HoW,tb*n, ^ 


UliiUMU 


terrupt the savage ceremony? Why this. 
Would be to cryhavoc, and to let all die 
evils of the most barbarous superstition 
spread over that unhappy country. If tills 
motion ^should not be carried he would 
feel it hft duty again to call the attention 
of the court to the papers before them* 
The question could not stop ther e »■ naft 
k should not stop there, he, himself, at 
a future court, would move a series of 
truisms, taken from the reports. Hop. 
members within the bar might, if they 
pleased, meet them with the previousqueo- 
tion, but he would place them upon'their 
records; the people’of England and the 
Legislature should know Of tbe hundreds 
of murders annually committed under 
British authority, and the public shottjM 
be invoked for their suppression. He had 
not the least doubt but the call would be 
answered, and the tables of thebemeeshe 
Covered with petitions against a custom-** 
obnoxious to every moral find reftgkms 
precept, and so disgraceftd to the fcsBottal 
(Character, Might he be allowed tft l “ 
os <|ti*ni to dm' Directoi*,*** 
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would sebcmmend to their reflection * 
moat materiel etreumetoncC j the time 
would aeon come round (it wm feat ap- 
prasetaag. end near at hand) for dik- 
, ctimN we renewal of the Company^ 
charter. That Parliament would take 
aomt strong and important steps in their 
affaire he had no doubt. In the mean 
time, list the members of that court •carry 
with them the public approbation and 
regard, added to the consciousness that 
they bad done their duty as men and 
Christians. In supporting the original 
motion, they would hare credit with their 
country, for doing that spontaneously, 
which outraged humanity would other* 
wise soon force upon their adoption. 
The measure was admitted on all hands to 
be necessary; then let it be no longer de¬ 
ferred. The hon. Directors might reject 
the motion if they pleased, but they might 
rest assured that they would not thereby 
stop the proceedings of Parliament, or 
silence the voice of the British i«i. 
Indeed, it would be disgraceful tifftRm 
as men, if they waited for such inter¬ 
ference. (Hear, hear!) It was due to 
both Houses of Parliament, before which 
the question would soon be brought, and 
still more to themselves, that that court 
should take some preliminary step to show 
that they entered idbL.no compromise 
with an unrighteous Spire, and were de¬ 
termined to avert from themselves and 
their children the guilt of shedding blood 1 
The learned gentleman, after again ad¬ 
verting to the importance of carrying the 
original motion in preference to the 
amendment, concluded (amidst consi¬ 
derable cheering) by calling on the court, 
as each individual member of it would 
'wish to retire with the conscience of an 
innocent man, to vote for putting an end 
to this abominable practice. 

Captain Maxfletd said he would not 
trespass long on the attention of the 
court He certainly would not have to 
try their patience in a speech of seven 
hour*. But he begged to say a few 
words in answer to the uncalled-for at¬ 
tack which had been made on hon. mem¬ 
bers within the bar and without, who 
happened to differ in opinion from the 
learned, mover. Those who did not con¬ 
cur with him, and with the learned gen- 
ttanatf who spoke last in thinking that 
the practice of suttee ought to be abo- 
babsd by some means, forcible or other¬ 
wise, were, forsooth, declared to be guilty 
of murder. Now, he thought the prac¬ 
tice ought not to be interfered with, snd 
he was not more a murderer than either 
of the learned gentlemen who, addressed 
the court. Whet he asked, was alt this 
declamation, about ? Why had not those 
learned gentlemen pointed out atone ef¬ 
fectual sae en shy which tbepre^i^tught 
be abolished? . & the thing were ha prac¬ 


ticable aa thay represented, why not abase 
how it (bight be accomplished ? In a 
speech of seven hour* v length, one would 
have thought there was ample time tot 
shewing this ft it aoohl be shewn. In¬ 
stead of this, however, they were enteiw 
tained with a long detail of cireomatwicaw 
that which they all admitted, and *U de¬ 
plored, that the practice existed. In the 
whole of that king address, he htd scarcely 
heard one argument which -«equbN||,«n 
answer. They all knew that die prac¬ 
tice existed, and there was not one who 
would wish to perpetuate it. All agreed 
that it would be desirable to have an end 
put to it, but the question was aa to the 
mode by which that object could he ef¬ 
fected. If any one then in eourt could 
put at down by his wishes, no doubt the 
thing would soon be decided ; but it wm 
one thing to wish, and another to achieve 
this desirable result. Hon. proprietors 
might talk Of the facilities of patting it 
down by force in one places and kfper¬ 
suasion in another: these nowonffiphow- 
ever, were purely theoretical. All the 
experience w e bad on the subject, shewed 
that the attempt to reduce them to prac¬ 
tice would be not only difficult, bat 
dangerous. One remark of the learned 
gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) deserved 
notice. The learned gentleman had said 
that the custom of suttee was not general, 
and had not taken apy great hold on: the 
minds of the natives. To thSa aatertion 
he (Capt. Maxfield) must digest. On a 
people to weak, so ignorant, artbe Hin¬ 
doos, the promise held out by tbeShaater 
muBt have a powerful influence. The 
certainty of a wife enjoying the society Of 
her husband in heaven for three millions 
and a half of years if she burned herself 
with his body, was calculated to have a 
strong effect on persons who were so ar¬ 
dent and enthusiastic in their religious 
feelings as the natives of India, end parti¬ 
cularly the females. Three millions and 
h half years of happafess in heaven 
were ensured to the suttee, and neither 
the Shnster nor Menu pointed out any 
other means by which that might be ob¬ 
tained. Was it at all surprising, then, 
that this should have a strong effete on 
ignorant minds ? He verily believed, that 
if the same doctrine could be incuieeted 
in England, and that it obtained, there 
would be found very many of both settee 
ready to make the sacrifice in order 'to 
ensure its reward. (Hear, htar-jj Why 
then Should it excite our sufjwiife that the 

; romise bad So much influent*- m India ? 

t waaquite idle to say it hflfllMM aftrong 
hold on the people’s mind*, 'It had, and 
like many other Su p erstiti ons, the more 
abaiird it was, the morer firmly dkbtbe oa» 
ftede adhere to K. Allusion bad been made 
toCoLWMlttr’s influence m putting* atop 
ttrthe'ptncmenf mfentidde tn MsffiiflMft. 
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What was said on that subject was quite 
correct, but the conclusion meant to be 
drawn from it was erroneous. Cob Walker 
could effect that which not ten mien in the 
whole of the Company’s service could 
do. All who had been fri Guzerat, could 
tell bow much and how deservedly he was 
beloved by the people there. To this the 
hon. director (Major Camac) had borne 
testimony, and no doubt would have dwelt 
longer on the subject if he himself had 
not been a party concerned. But it was 
hopeless to think that the.rest of our pub¬ 
lic servants m India could act as Colonel 
Walker had done. If they were all like 
him, it would be an easy matter to abolish 
suttee, and to put an end to infanticide 
throughout Indio. All men were not 
alike in their modes of proceeding* the 
Company must use the tools as they found 
them, though they might not be tempered 
alike. Under all the circumstances ol the 
case, he would support the amendment; 
and ]m could not hut express his regret 
that raR feelings of the court had been 
worked upon in the way they had been on 
this occasion. It was too bad to hear 
hon. proprietors accused of being mur¬ 
derers, and pardcipes crimints in those 
horrid sacrifices, which they had no means 
of preventing.«—(Cries of “ question ,” 

“ question /”) lie had not much more 
to offer, but he must be ullowed to con¬ 
clude his remarks without interruption . 
the court bad already indulged an hon. 
gentleman with a hearing of seven hours, 
und he had not yet spoken more than as 
many minutes. He had before said, that 
he concurred in the amendment; he 
would not sanction the use of torce in the 
abolition of this practice, but he thought 
that much might be done byamoie strict 
attention to the regulations already in ex¬ 
istence in India. Those regulations had 
been very much relaxed in consequence 
of being entrusted to persons whose con¬ 
nivance at theiumiolation might be pur¬ 
chased by a few^bpeeR. He himselt had 
seen Cases where a few rupees were suf¬ 
ficient to purchase the consent of a local 
native officer, to what he knew was a di¬ 
rect breach of the Company’s regulations 
with respect to suttees. But it might be 
asked, was there no remedy?—were there 
no means by which a stop could be put 
to this practice ? He thought there was, 
and that it might be gradually abolished 
without any violent interference with the 
religious prejudices of the people. He 
would surest that a woman applying to 
bum herself with the bpdy of her husband 
should be obliged to wait three months, 
and that in all cases the application for 
, such license should he made in person: 

* this, he had no doubt, would, in a vast 
majority'of eases, bean effectual prevention, 
as it Would afford time for reflection. He 
(Would also hare some means adopted for 
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disseminating the doctrines,of the sbastor 
with respect to the, use of force* By th* 
shaster all force was strictly forbidden in 
the performance of suttee j but from 
the motives of interested parties, tills 
doctrine was npt fully explained to the 
people; if itweremadesuffieientlyknown 
he was sure that women would never 
consent: for in almost every case of 
suttee, they had seen that absolute- force 
was required to keep the suttee within 
the burning pile from the first moment 
the flames leached her body. Feeling 
convinced that all these means would be 
resorted to, in the exercise of the discre¬ 
tion vested in the Court of Directors by 
the amendment, he would vote for that jit 
preference to the original motion. 

Mr Trant said he would explain in a 
few w’ordR the reasons why he voted for 
the amendment put from the chair. He 
saw that the instructions sent out to India 
had the signature of Mr. C, Grant, on 
wham so deserved an culogium had been 
proTOrineed, and m those instructions 
a discretion had been given to the Indian 
government to act as it pleased, and us 
circumstances might require. Another 
reason why lie prefeired the amendment 
was this, that great difficulties would pre¬ 
sent themselves in the way of any active 
measures that m iMf he adopted to abolish 
this custom. Oiruiis subject they had 
tile evidence of Mr. Harington, who 
6tatcd that though he felt anxious, in com-* 
mon with many others, to put qn end to 
the practice; yet there were difficulties in 
the way which could not immediately be 
got ever. The only means by which these 
difficulties might be effectually removed, 
would be by a gradual improvement 
amongst the people, by the dissemination' 
of moral instruction. On this snbject he 
was glad to find that much had lately been 
done. Forty schools, he perceived, bad 
been open for the instruction ot Hindoo 
youth; und one of those schools for the 
instruction of females was superintended 
by a Hindoo mistress. Feeling that much 
might eventually be done by these means, 
he was not prepared to risk any thing by 
the adoption of precipitate measures. 
Such measures, he was sure, could do wo 
good, and might be productive of much in* 
jury; he was therefore opposed to all such 
measures, and though the want of them 
might suffer the practice to continue for 
some time longer, he did not at all con¬ 
sider himself criminal, and would go to 
bed with as quiet a consilience upon tile 
subject, as the hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man who had a short time before address¬ 
ed the court. He thought the best way 
would be to leave it to the discretion of 
their executive, and, considering what was 
nowgoingohin India, he woaid be ashamed 
if lie vrtthheM Ms confldencefrom them on 
this .point. In a recent number of .the 
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Quarterly Review, it was stated, on the 
authority of Col. Phipps, that much of 
the cruelty practiced in the worship of 
Juggernaut hud beefi recently abandoned. 
'Hie abominable and disgusting sacrifices 
heretofore attending that worship were 
to a great extent given up, and in other 
respects a gradual improvement was per¬ 
ceptible in the habits of the people, as 
connected with the severity of their wor¬ 
ship. The court would exercise its power 
to much better effect in giving encourage¬ 
ment to this gradual improvement; but 
as that was going on, it would be extreme¬ 
ly dangerous to pursue any course which 
might come into violent collision with the 
religious prejudices of the natives. (Hear, 
hear fj 

Gen. Sir J Doyle said that after the 
many lengthened uddresses which they 
had heard on this question, he was sure 
the court would listen to him with some 
pleasure, for all he had to state was, that 
lie hod intended to address them, but on 
consideration he thought they hud al re ady 
heard quite enough, and thereforiPnne 
would not add a word one way or the 
other. (Hear, hear ') 

The Chairman observed that nothing 
could have induced him to meet the origi- 
gtnal motion with an amendment but the 
language used m the support of tlut mo¬ 
tion. That language led him to believe 
that something more wtti intended than 
the motion itself expressed. This lie 
thought was clear from the language of 
the hon. mover himself, and also from the 
speech of the hon. proprietor (Mr. R. 
Jackson). ’ 

I)r. Gilchrist said he was disposed 
to pursue a middle course in this affair: 
but between the two conflicting opinions 
he felt himself like a fish out of water; 
he was placed between two fires— (hear, 
hear! and laughter), like a Jew amongst 
saints, or a saint amongst sinners.— 
{Hear, hear 0 Some complaints had 
been made against the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Poynder) for the length of time 
during which he had occupied the atten¬ 
tion of the court; but he (Dr. Gilchrist) 
made no objection to the learned pro¬ 
prietor on that ground; on the contrary, 
he thought him entitled to a hearing to 
the full extent of his address. He him¬ 
self hud often occasion to address the 
court, and to trespass a little on their 
patience, and should bo very unwilling to 
be interrupted; he was, therefore, dis¬ 
posed to give to others the same measure 
of indulgence which he claimed himself. 
With reference to the question before the 
court he would observe, that as an ab¬ 
stract proposition, no man would contend 
that suicide ought to be allowed. But it 
was another question whether the prac¬ 
tice should be put down by force of arms. 
He thought there was a way by which 
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thft might be effected without risk Or 
danger to the Company's interests. That 
way he, as an autiior, bad pointed out to 
their Governor genera) in India forty years 
ago. Ilis plan was, thut any Hindoo in 
any way connected with a suttee—not 
merely as instrumental to the burning, 
but any relation or connexion of a woman 
who had burned herself, should be de¬ 
clared for ever incapable of holding any 
place of office, authority, or emolument 
in the Company’s service. He had 
lately proposed the sume tiling to a gen¬ 
tleman who was about to introduce the 
subject to the House of Commons, and 
something of that kind must lie done in 
addition to other measures. Something, 
lie thought, ought to be done on this sub¬ 
ject—the law's of humanity required it, 
and the only question was, what that 
something should be. One reason why 
he would support the original motion was, 
that he suw all the directors unanimous 
the other way. {Hear, hear! and a 
laugh ) He did not wish, liy the original 
motion, to interfere with tiie rehf^Bn of 
the people of India, or to uttcuipt to 
chnstiani/c them—for that attempt, in 
the present state of things, would be 
hopeless. Let the effects of religion and 
education work their way; they wmuld 
m time have, no doubt, a powerful effect; 
but, in the mean time, such measures as 
that ho hud proposed should be adopted. 
He entirely eoncurrcd in what had been 
said by the learned proprietor, that no 
member of that court could lay his head 
quietly upon his pillow', unless he aided 
in some w'ay in putting an end to this 
barbarous custom. The thing might be 
very easily accomplished by the mere 
difference of a letter, and he w'ould tell 
them the reason. The difference was 
between “ suttee and suttau." The one 
meant the burning of a woman for Iter 
husband, and the’other meant die burn¬ 
ing of a priest; and it the priests alone 
were concerned, there would he no diffi¬ 
culty in getting rid of the matter. But 
the suttee presented the difficulty. Hon. 
proprietors were not aw'arc that relation¬ 
ship with a suttee gave a certain rank iu 
India in the estimation of the natives. 
The son of a woman who had performed 
suttee ranked as a knight; if he could 
boast that bis sister also had burned her¬ 
self, lie would be considered as a baronet; 
if he had other relation* who bad also sa¬ 
crificed themselves, he would rank as a 
baron, and so on up even to the dignity 
of a king, according to the number of 
females of his family who had performed 
suttee. This it was w’hich gave the 
custom po fast a hold upon the prejudices 
of the natives .—(Cries of “ question, ques¬ 
tion /”) They might cry question if they 
pleased, but he was not the man to be 
put down—he would go on to the end of 
5 B the 
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the chapter, and would take care thstkthe 
right of every proprietor to address that 
court should not be sacrificed in his per¬ 
son. He would not, however, trespass 
much longer on their patience, but he 
implored them, as they valued their repu¬ 
tation in this life, and their happiness in 
the next, to be cautious how they nega¬ 
tived the motion. It would be a stain 
upon their character, as sovereigns, as 
legislators, and as men, if they did not 
take some steps to check a practice re¬ 
pugnant to the laws of natuic and of civil 
society. At the same time he must re¬ 
peat, that he did not wish to see violence 
used. Let the Company strictly enforce 
the regulations already existing; let them 
keep a vigilant watch over the native offi¬ 
cers whom they employed: this would 
he going a great way. While lie was in 
India he had never gone to see a woman 
roasted, but he knew that many such sa¬ 
crifices had been performed in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of Calcutta; and several of 
these in violation of the orders of Go¬ 
vernment, and even of the rules of the 
sha&ter. IIow could this huppen, unless 
the rich Hindoos bribed the native officers 
to connive at such proceedings? What 
reliance, he asked, could be placed on the 
Brahmins to put a stop to this—they who 
gloried in the number of relations that 
had performed suttee ? The age of the 
sutteo, and the information as to the le¬ 
gality in each particular case, were de¬ 
rived from them; and what truth could 
be expected from parties so interested ? 
The Company might expect it it they 
pleased, but they would not get it The 
priests were the general authors and 
abettors of these wicked ceremonies; 
they had an immediate interest in the 
thing, and it was idle to talk of any distant 
reward or patronage they might expect 
for not encouraging the practice. They 
acted upon the old proverb of “ a bird in 
the hand is worth two in the bushand 
they preferred the certainty of immediate 
gam to the distant prospect of greater 
advantage. An hon. proprietor had 
talked of the danger to the Company's 
inteiests from the immediate abolition of 
the practice. He did not mean to con¬ 
tend for the use of direct force; but even 
if that were resorted to, he did not be¬ 
lieve it would have the dangerous conse¬ 
quences which some gentlemen antici¬ 
pated. The spirit of the Hindoos was by 
no means so vindictive as some gentlemen 
imagined. As an illustration of this lie 
would mention, that he was travelling m 
India on one occasion, and the moon- 
sliees who attended him were very much 
annoyed by a Braminee bull. These 
bulls were Jet to have free scope wher¬ 
ever they went, and their trespasses 
were often found of great inconveni¬ 
ence, because whatever they did was 


without redress, as they were held sa¬ 
cred. His moonshees, however, were 
not of that opinion, and they caught one 
of these Braminee hulls and cut his throat, 
and afterwards eat him. He (Dr. Gil¬ 
christ) was afraid that the throats of him 
and his companions would have been cut 
in return, and that the story would have 
spread all over Benares, and that at length 
it would have been made a matter of grave 
complaint to the governor. No sueh 
tiling, however, took place, and the loss 
of the Braminee bull was borne without 
any thing being said, except an expression 
of regret at his death. This shewed clearly 
that there was no very strong national feel¬ 
ing, even on matters which werelield sacred 
by their very religion. He intreuted the 
court, then, not to be led away by fears of 
danger to the Company’s interests, which 
had no foundation, and (he added) not to 
be led away by the apprehensions of gen¬ 
tlemen who conjured up ghosts which 
were not in existence. It was idle to talk 
of the native troops being opposed to the 
attrition of the suttee; tliat army was, 
for a great part, composed of Mussul- 
mauns, vvho cared nothing at all about the 
practice, and on whom its abolition could 
have no influence. 

A Proprietor expressed a hope, that 
whatever might be the determination of 
the court on this question, it would be 
unanimous. Tlitre wns the more reason 
to hope lor this, us the difference between 
the amendment and the original motion 
was only a dittoence in name. It was 
for the general interest of the proprietors, 
and would facilitate that which was, he 
believed, their common object, that there 
should no( appear to be any difference of 
opinion amongst them on this subject. 
The learned gentleman who brought for¬ 
ward tile original motion had, lie waB 
sure, no intention to cast aspersions on the 
executive ol the Company, m any thing 
that had fallen from him on this occa¬ 
sion; and as the opposition of the hon. 
Chan man was more directed to the words 
of the speech than the motion, he hoped 
the discussion might be brought to a con¬ 
clusion m which all would concur. The 
Court of Directors, he felt persuaded, 
would feel themselves bound to 
every exertion which prudence could 
point out, to comply with the wishes of 
the proprietors. That they could effect 
much, without resorting to force, he was 
quite certain; and that they were dis¬ 
posed to do a great deal he was willing 
to believe. Under those circumstances, 
he was willing to leave the matter wholly 
to their discretion. 

Sir J. Doyle said it was not his inten- 
tionto address the court, but after what 
had fallen from the bon. C hair man, he 
could not avoid saying a few words. From 
what bad been stated, It appeared that the 
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hon. cliairman agreed with the original 
motion, and differed only from the speech 
by which it was introduced. There was 
not much, then, which stood in the way of 
their being unanimous; and he need 
hardly say how important it was that the 
court should appear united on this ques¬ 
tion. His own opinion was, that the 
whole matter should be left to the discre¬ 
tion of the Court of Directors, convinced 
that they would adopt the best means for 
bringing about that result which, he 
trusted, was the common object of all— 
tlie eventual abolition of this barbarous 
practice. But at the same time he would 
suggest, that the hon. Chairman should 
leave the original motion os it stood, as it 
was clear that the passages in the speech 
to which he objected were not uttered 
with any intention to offend. The with¬ 
drawal of the amendment would recon¬ 
cile all parties, und lniiig about that which 
was so desirable on this occasion—an 
unanimous, vote of the court. {Hear, 
hear!) - 

Mr, Wujtam said lie hod no wish to 
impute improper motives to any hon. pro- 
piictor; on the contrary, he wus disposed 
to give credit to every party for good in¬ 
tentions. At the same time he could not 
hut express his regret that such a discus¬ 
sion should have taken plucc, as it would 
tend rather to frustrate than facilitate the 
object which they all had in view. He 
could by no means concur in the argu¬ 
ments by which the hon. proprietor 
had supported his motion; for in his 
opinion, they went to the putting down 
the practice by force. (Cries of “ No, 
no f") Honourable gentlemen might en¬ 
tertain tlieir own opinions on-that point; 
hut it was his conviction, that whatever 
might be the words of the motion, the 
effect of the speech was clearly the 
use of force; and as long as he hod a seat 
within that bar, be would not consent to 
any measure which would risk the safety 
of the Company’s power in India. It 
had been said by an hon. proprietor that 
he would vote for the amendment be¬ 
cause he did not understand it; now he 
would support it for a contrary reason. 
In the original motion the word preven¬ 
tion was used; now by that word he 
could understand nothing else than the 
intended application of force, and in thut 
sense it was calculated to do infinite harm 
to the government at home and abroad. 
An assent to any motion, however it 
might be worded, supported with such a 
speech as that of the hon. and learned pro¬ 
prietor, would be construed into an ap¬ 
proval of the principles which that speech 
contained; and, with every respect for the 
Court of Proprietors, be could not agree 
with the hon. and learned proprietor in 
thinking it their peculiar duty to instruct 
their executive as to what measures they 


should adopt on this occasion. The le¬ 
gislature had placed the executive power 
in the hands of the Court of Directors 
and the Board. The proprietors had 
the right, undoubtedly, of choosing their 
own directors: but he thought they had 
not the power to dictate what particular 
measures should be carried into execu¬ 
tion. He would now say a word as to 
the amendment. [Hero the hon. direc¬ 
tor read the amendment] Now, he con¬ 
tended that this amendment went as far 
os could be done with safety, by fearing 
much to our governments abroad; and 
as the original motion contained the 
word “prevention,” on thut ground he 
would object to it; and if he stood alone, 
he would vote against it. 

Mr. Twining said, that whether they 
adopted the original motion or the amend¬ 
ment, much good would result from (he 
present discussion. He thought many 
thanks were due to thedionourable gentle¬ 
man for having given them so much in¬ 
formation on this subject, and without 
going to weigh words, he wus bureiOwould 
produce a very good effect. Much, how¬ 
ever, as lie approved the general principle 
of the learned mover, he would give his 
support to the amendment. He did not 
object to the original motion by itself, 
but when he recollected that the Court of 
Directors were unanimous in tlieir sup¬ 
port of the amendment, and that they 
were disposed to give effect to the wishes 
of the proprietors upon this subject, he was 
anxious to leave it altogether to their dis¬ 
cretion, possessing as they did the best 
means of information with respect to it. 
He repeated, tliat he by no means objected 
to the principle contained in the original 
motion, but if both were put he must 
support the amendment. 

Mr. J. Martin observed, that before 
the question was t brought forward in that 
court, it had been the object of active 
measures by various religious denomina¬ 
tions in the country, amongst whom it 
excited a very considerate interest. It 
would at last, he believed, become very 
popular in this country if the original 
motion w'ere now rejected ; it would, he 
thought, excite very general dissatisfaction 
out of tliat court. If however on the 
contrary it was carried, the decision 
would be hailed with satisfaction by the 
public, as an indication tliat something 
was likely to be done in the case. With¬ 
out being a prophet or the son of a 
prophet, he might say, tliat unless that 
court took active measures for the sup¬ 
pression of that barbarous custom, the 
public would act for themselves in the 
affair, and take it up warmly in another 
place, without consulting the obiects 
which the Company may have in view. 
In conclusion, he would appeal to their 
good feelings, and beg of them not to re- 

5 B 2 ject 
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ject the original motion on account of the 
use of the word ‘ prevention/ which he 
believed came in tire first instance from 
their side. He trusted the hon. Chairman 
would not persist in his opposition to the 
motion, in the general principle of which 
it was clear he fully concurred. 

The Chairman said that on no occasion 
was he disposed pertinaciously to adhere 
to his own view of any question, and 
therefore if the hon. mover and the learned 
gentleman (Mr. Jackson) would declare to 
him that it was not their intention to in¬ 
struct the directors, or to apply to the 
legislature in any way sanctioning the use 
of force, he would withdraw lus amend¬ 
ment, hut be could not do so unless he 
should have first received that assurance. 

After a few words from Mr. Weeding, 

Mr. Popular said lits motion went to 
leave it entirely to the directors, to use 
their own tunc and their own disci etion. 
This motion he ^thought the directors 
could not refuse, and therefore he would 
not retract. 

The Chairman said that was not what 
he wanted; what lie wished was, that the 
gentlemen would utford him the satisfac¬ 
tion of knowing that they did not wish 
that this practice should be put down by 
legislative enactment, und he would with¬ 
draw his amendment,und he must add, that 
except for the disclosures arising out of 
the speeches introducing and seconding 
the motion, he would huve felt it lus duty 
to support it without proposing any 
amendment at all. 

Mr. Poynder said that if any thing 
in his motion spoke ot the use of force, 
he would admit that the hon. Chairman 
was correct in rejecting it. IJe did not 
speak ot immediate force; if be alluded 
to it at all, it was ns remote aud contin¬ 
gent upon the failure of all other means; 
the use of force at present, then, he dis¬ 
avowed, but it was too much to ask him 
to state whether he hod any intention of 
urging that point in future. 

Mr. Jackson said that the Chairman 
must have noticed that he had refrained 
from going into the horrid practice of 
infanticide, which had been put down in 
the western part of their dominions by 
the firmness of Lord Wellesley, who pro¬ 
claimed that he would treat it as murder; 
and in the eastern parts liy the government 
of Bombay; because that in both of these 
cases the purpose had been aided, if not 
effected, by military demonstrations. In 
tills case he did not think force would be 
necessary; he meant, in the terms of the 
original motion, that the practice should 
be prevented, but he relied upon the 
opinions ofneur sixty of their most eminent 
servants, such as residents, judges, and 
magistrates, that it might easily be sub¬ 
dued by a mixture of firm and conciliatory 
measures, who founded their opinions 
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upon at least as many instances in which 
such conduct bad been successful. Should 
it now fail, he would not hesitate at co¬ 
ercion—they must obey God rather than 
man! 

The Chairman observed that as the 
bon. proprietors declined making the ad¬ 
mission he required, he felt it his duty to 
press his amendment. 

Mr. Poynder stated that he had not 
advocated the use of force further than as 
the Court of Directors might see the 
necessity of using it. He must again beg 
to disavow the imputations which had 
been cast upon ins motives on this 
occasion. 

The Chairman said lie had made a 
proposition of a conciliating kind, but it 
had not been met in that manner which 
he thought the court Imd a right to ex¬ 
pect ; he hud nothing therefore more to 
do now, but to take the sense of the court 
upon the motion und amendment. 

The motion und amendment were again 
read, and the question put from the chair, 
when 

Sir C. Forbes rose. He said he had 
waited until the last moment, in the ex¬ 
pectation that some other member of the 
court would accept the challenge given 
by the hon. director, and answer his re¬ 
marks respecting the power of tho Court 
ol Proprietors Now he would say that 
the Court of Proprietors should be con¬ 
sidered only as the servants of the di¬ 
rectors if they tamely submitted to the 
statement he had made. The Court of 
Proprietors hail, he contended, a right to 
coll the attention of the directors, their 
executive body, to any particular course 
of measures which they thought ought to 
be pursued, aud to give instructions res¬ 
pecting them. lie asked, if the court were 
to recommend or give instructions upon 
any particular point, whether the Court of 
directors would dare to refuse? Per¬ 
haps they might—but w’hat power had 
the proprietors in such case ? They had 
the power to visit any director who re¬ 
fused to listen to their recommendation, 
with a vote of censure, and that vote 
would have the effect of his immediate 
removal from the direction. Why, it 
might os well be said that the House of 
Commons bad not the right to dictate a 
particular course of measures to a minis¬ 
ter ; that they had such power was undeni¬ 
able, and he should like to see the minister 
who would dare refuse to give immediate 
attention to such suggestion. What! 
were the members of that court to be 
only the mere puppets of the directors, 
to act and move at their pleasure, without 
a power of doing any tiling but what they 
should please to dictate ? Was all they 
hod to do there, to place confidence in 
the Court of Directors, and leave every 
thing to their discretion ? He was really 

sick 
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rick of this. He was as much disposed 
as any member of that court to place 
proper confidence in the directors ; bnt 
he could not allow any one of them to put 
such a construction upon the law affect¬ 
ing the rights of the proprietors, as 
that which he had heard from the hon. 
director. 

Mr. Pattison declared that he had not 
understood his lion, colleague m the sense 
to which the hon. hart, alluded. The 
hon. director was proceeding, when he 
was called to order l»y 

General Thornton, who observed, that 
it was not regular to speak after the ques¬ 
tion was put. 

The Chatman said the question had 
not been put, and he apprehended that 
even if it had, it was competent at any 
time before the sense of the court was 
taken, ior any member of the court, who 
had not previously spoken, to address 
himself to the question. The bon. bart. 
hod been allowed so to do, and he 
thought it but lair that his hon. colleague 
should exercise the same right. 

Mr. Pattison proceeded. He had but 
few words to offer, but he would not be 
put down in Ins nttempt to exercise his 
right. This question had been taken up 
as if it had been a declaration on the part 
of the directors against the principle of 
the motion. It was no such thing. The 
proposition made by the bon. Chairman 
was one solely of conciliation, and was 
rendered necessary by principles having 
been laid down in the speech which were 
not contained in the resolution of the 
hon. proprietor. 

Mr. Poynder said the recommendation 
of force was not either in the speech or 
the resolution. 

Mr. Pattison continued. When he 
was a young man, he used sometimes to 
interrupt others in their speeches ; but 
now he was an old man, more used to 
and acquainted with the world, and he 
found that very little was gained in point 
of time or convenience by such interrup¬ 
tions, while they added very much to the 
irregularity qf a debate. But to come to 
the subject before the court. The hon. 
Chairman had made a proposition which 
he thought could not in fairness be re¬ 
jected. All he asked was, that the two 
proprietors should state that they did not 
intend to recommend the application of 
force. If they did so intend, that was a 
strong reason why the court should not 
agree to the motion; and if they did not 
intend it, they could have no hesitation in 
avowing it. The amendment would, in 
the latter case, be withdrawn, the original 
motion agreed to, and all parties would 
go away satisfied. 

Mr. Wia am begged to explain. He 
was sure the hon. bart. bad quite mis¬ 
understood the meaning of his observa¬ 


tions ; and in doing so, he (Sir C. Forbes) 
had himself fallen into an error. He 
(Mr. Wigrom) understood the hon. and 
learned proprietors to have stated that that 
court had a right to instruct and com¬ 
mand the Court of Directors. Now he 
(Mr. Wigram) had stated that the Legis¬ 
lature had placed the government of India 
in the hands of the Directors and the 
Board of Control, and to that statement 
he adhered. The Court of Proprietors 
had, he fully admitted, the power of mak¬ 
ing any recommendations they might 
please to the Court of Directors, who 
would pay every consideration to the 
same ; but they were not necessarily 
bound to adopt it. 

The question was now aguin about to 
be put from the chair, when 

Mr. Poynder said, that before the court 
came to a decision he claimed Ins right to 
reply, and felt it necessary to call for 
lights. 

A Proprietor .—“ GoodGod! is it after 
a seven hours’ speech l" 

Dr. Gilchrist said it would be then loo 
late to hear the hon. member's reply. No 
doubt he hud a right to reply, and the 
court had a right to indulge Inin as long 
as lie thought proper to address them; 
but, judging from his opening speech, the 
reply would occupy a considerable time; 
he therefore moved that the court do 
adjourn to this day week. 

Mr. Jackson begged to read the mo¬ 
tion to the couit. lie then read it as 
follows: 

“ That this Court, taking into consideration the 
continuance of human saruflees in India, Is of 
opinion that, in the case of all rites or ceremonies 
involving the destruction of life, it to the duty of a ’ 
paternal government to interpose for their pre¬ 
vention ; and therefore recommends to the hon. 
Court of Directors to transmit such instructions 
to India as that Court' may deem most expedient 
for accomplishing this object, consistent with ail 
practicable attention to the feelings of the na¬ 
tive*.” 

Now, he contended, it was clear from 
those words that the use of force was not 
intended by this motion. It left it to the 
Court of Directors to issue such instruc¬ 
tions as to them should seem proper, but 
not one word was said of force. 

Hie Chairman .—Then he was to un¬ 
derstand the learned gentleman as not in 
any way recommending the adoption of 
force? 

Mr. Jackson .—He certainly did not 
mean to recommend the use of torce now; 
but if other measures should fail, be must 
not be understood as being precluded 
from recommending the use of force on a 
future occasion. 

The question was here again about to 
be put, when 

Mr. Poynder insisted upon his right of 
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reply. It was absolutely necessary to bis 
view of die case that lie should have an 
opportunity of answering some of the ob¬ 
jections made to him. 

Mr. Jackson said, if his bon. friend 
concurred with him in Ins construction of 
the motion, there was nit end ot the ques¬ 
tion : if not, it was most certain he luul a 
right to reply. 

General Thornton observed that the 
question had been already put, and he 
thought tiic subject hud been sufficiently 
discussed. 

Tiie Chairman said, certainly the learn¬ 
ed gentleman had u right to reply if he 
thought pioper to exercise it. 

After a lew words from Sir J. Sewell, 
which were inaudible to us, 

The Chairman said, that he would 
now w ithdraw ins amendment if the hon. 
proprietor would say that he had no 
intention of recommending the use of 
force. 

Mr. Foynder observed that he had 
alreudy stated thnt. 

Sir J. Srwdl said he thought that the 
conduct of the hou. Chairman was hardly 
fair upon this occasion. He not only 
called upon the learned proprietor for an 
explanation ot what he had stated, and of 
what Ins object was at this moment, but 
he seemed to require some pledge us to 
what it might lie hereafter. There was 
no talk of force at the present moment, 
but there might be some necessity lor its 
adoption hereafter, and if it were used, it 
was his opinion that it would not be re¬ 
sisted. He fully concurred in what had 
been observed by the learned gentleman 
(Mr. Jackson), thut the Court of Direc- 
• tors would become participators in the 
crime of murder if they did not take some 
means lor its prevention. They were the 
governors of India, and had the power, 
and lie must observe, that they were a 
very liml specimen of governors. They 
endeavoured to throw the responsibility 
from themselves, by suying that the acts 
were the voluntary nets of others,‘and 
that they could not prevent them. It 
was in this way that Pilate wished to 
wash His hands irom innocent blood, aud 
to throw the guilt on others. The names 
ol those who gloried in the action, and 
cried “ let his blood be upon us and upon 
our children,” were long since lost, while 
that of Pilate was handed down with dis¬ 
grace to posterity. 

The Chairman said, thnt his object in 
wishing to obtain the declaration he had 
mentioned from the hon. gentleman, was 
not to deter them from any future mea¬ 
sures. If the present resolution should not, 
in their opinion, produce the effect which 
they anticipated, they would of courpe 
hove a perfect right to bring the subject 
forward upon any future occasion, only 
giving due notice to tbat effect, and af¬ 


fording time to the local governments to 
act upon the present motion. 

Mr. Foynder said this was so fair and 
candid, that he must concur in what had 
been stated by his hon. friend (Mr. Jack- 
son). He did not want the use of force; 
indeed he did not think it requisite at 
present; all he required was, that every 
other means in the power of the directors 
should lie employed. 

The Chairman said that, with the un¬ 
derstanding that there was no wish to 
recommend the employment of force un¬ 
til the court luul sent out instructions, 
he would withdraw liis amendment. 
( Cheers.) At the same time he must ob¬ 
serve, that if the measures to be adopted 
by that court should uot have a satisfac¬ 
tory result, the question would be operator 
further consideration. {Hear, hear f ) In 
answer to the remark, as to liow far the 
recommendation of the Court of Pro¬ 
prietors was ohhgutory on the Court of 
Directors, he >,hould observe, that, if they 
agreed to any recommendation for the 
employment of force, no consideration 
would induce him to be a party to the 
transmission of such instructions to lmliu; 
it would tic uncundid in him it he hesi¬ 
tated to di elare so, or if he scrupled to 
sny thut, rather thun comply with such 
an instruction, he should decide at once 
to resign his seat behind thut bur. {Hear, 
hear') 

Mr. Campbell said, that on a subject of 
less moment, he would not, at so late an 
hour, have ventured to present himself 
to tlie court, but he did not think that he 
should discharge his duty were he to give 
a silent vote on a matter of such vital im¬ 
portance. lie regretted extremely that 
the Chairman should huve been induced 
to v ithdraw lua amendment. It was one 
of the few instances in which he had oc¬ 
casion to question the judgment of the 
hon. baronet; but neither the respect he 
entertained for him, nor the unpopularity 
that might attend the course he (Mr. C.) 
was then pursuing, could make him com¬ 
promise his opinion on this occasion. Mr. 
Campbell thought tbat he perceived, in 
the original raotiou, something that might 
lead to the employment of force for the 
prevention of these horrid sacrifices, which 
every person must deplore. He could 
not but deprecate any thing like penal 
enactments to put down the practice of 
Ruttee; he was sure that such a course, 
while likely to be productive of danger, 
would ratber tend to aggravate than to 
abate the evil -. for who ever heard of cus¬ 
tom of long duration, or of prejudice 
deeply rooted, being overcome by perse¬ 
cution? He had resided in India for 
seven-and-twenty years, and in situations 
which afforded him opportunities of be¬ 
coming intimately acquainted with the 
native character, and be felt confident 

tbat 
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that the only mode of effecting the object 
which all must desire, was by the diffu¬ 
sion of education, and by the moral im¬ 
provement of the people, who, when more 
enlightened, would of themselves aban¬ 
don a practice, not less abhorrent to our 
feelings, than repugnant to one of the 
strongest instincts of our nature. The 
hon. director was proceeding, when 

Sir J. Sewell hoped that, at that late 
hour (past seven o’clock), the worthy 
director would not feel it necessary to 
go over arguments which the court had 
already heard at such very considerable 
length. 

Mr. Campbell said that it was not his 
intention to have trespassed on the court 
further than to say, that as he could not 
agree to the original motion, he should 
hold up his hand against it. 

The amendment was then withdrawn, 
and the original motion put, ami carried 
by a large majority, there being no more 
than five hands held up in the negative. 

The Chairman said there was some 
other business to be disposed ot before 
the court separated. 

General Thornton suggested that it 
waB then too late to think of going into 
any other business, and thought it would 
be better to adjourn the court to that day 
week. 

The Chairman said he had no objec¬ 
tion to adjourn to any time that might 
suit the convenience of the court; but the 
question was, whether anothei day could 
be spared for another general court, unless 
a \ciyearly one—to-morrow or the dny 
after—was named. Should that not be 
convenient, he hoped that they would 
put it off until some period after the 
general election. 

Dr. Gilchrist said lie had no objection 
to the postponement. 

The Chairman repeated, that unless 
some very early day was named, he might 
find it difficult to get through the busi¬ 
ness of the court before the general election. 

Dr. Gilchriit, referring to the question 
of the general election, said the court 
were aware that he was one of the candi¬ 
dates. Now he wished to know from 
the hon. Chairman, whether, in case one 
of the six other candidates should be 
taken iuto Abraham’s bosom before the 
period fixed for the election, what was to 
become of him ? Would the directors 
get another candidate, or was he to walk 
over the coun>e? 

The Chairman _** I hope not.” 

Dr. Gilchrist.—" Then am I to under¬ 
stand that time enough would be allowed 
for another candidate, to start at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice ?” 

The Chairman.—“ Yes, a candidate 
may start from the post.” 

It was now moved that the court do 
adjourn, sine die. 


Mr. Twining said, the rourt were 
aware that he had a motion, but lie was 
unwilling to press it at that late hour, 
and with so thin an attendance. He 
thought >t better, perhaps, to give notice 
of it for the next court. 

A Proprietor suggested that it would 
be much better to adjourn this court to 
die next Wednesday, when they might 
have time to get through the whole of 
the business before them. 

The Chairman said it would be very 
inconvenient to have a general court next 
Wednesday, there was so much other 
business to be done; but, if gentlemen 
were so disposed, be was willing to give 
up to-morrow. 

Mr. Twining said he would leave it 
entirely in the hands of die directors. 
He did not wish that uny time should he 
fixed which would rause inconvenience, 
anti therefore he should leave the matter 
mer to unother day. 

After a short conversation, in which 
the Chairman, Mr. Jackson, and Mr. 
Tw'ining took a part, it was agreed that 
the court should adjourn to Friday. 

The court then adjourned to Friday 
tlie 30th instant. 

East India Ilou-e, Friday, March 30. 

A quarterly general Court of Fio- 
prietors of East-liulia stock was this dny 
held, pursuant to adjournment, at the 
Company’s house in Leailenlml I -street. 

FHOPOSED THANKS TO C. MAHJOA1- 
BANKS, T S«. 

The minutes ot the lust court buying, 
been read, 

The Chairman (Sir G. A. Robinson) 
said, he had to aeipiaint the court that* 
it was met by adjournment from the 
28tli inst. for the purpose ot discussing 
several questions. ( The first of these was 
a motion, of winch notice had been given 
by a gallant general, 

“ That the thanks of this court he given to our 
late Chairman, C. M-ujorlbanks, Esq., for the oblig¬ 
ing and gracious manner In which he communi¬ 
cated information when questions were put to him 
by tbe proprietors; and for the very satisfactory 
manner in which he conducted himself in the 
court whilst he filled the chair." 

General Thornton wished, before he 
proceeded with his motion, to ask two 
questions of the hon. Chairman, the an¬ 
swers to which would, in some degree, 
guide him in his course of argument. 
When a ballot was demanded by a cer¬ 
tain number of proprietors, it must be 
granted; and he should like to know 
whether, by that proceeding, the Com¬ 
pany was put to any expense? lie 
should also be glad to learn whether any, 
and what expense was incurred, when a 
number of proprietors requested that a 
court should be made special. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Weeding objected to such ques¬ 
tions, the effect of which was, to inter¬ 
rupt and retard the regular business of 
the court. The Chairman had already 
decided that questions should not be put 
till the regular business of the day was at 
un end, and he hoped he would adhere 
to that rule. Either let the gallant ge¬ 
neral proceed with his motion, or let the 
court pass to the other orders of the 
day. (Hear 0 

The Chairman .—“ I consider the ques¬ 
tion quite unconnected with the motion 
before the court; and this inquiiy I have 
no more means of answering than the 
gallant general himself; for I have not 
looked into the expense attending either 
a general court or a ballot.’* 

General Thornton said he would at 
once proceed to state the reasons which 
induced him to make this motion. Gen¬ 
tlemen would, no doubt, express some 
surprise that such a delay should have 
taken place before he introduced this pro¬ 
position. They would, of course, feel, 
that when such a motion was contem¬ 
plated, it ought to be brought forward as 
soon as possible after the individual 
whose conduct was to be approved of had 
loft the chair. he should, therefore, as 
briefly as he could, state the cause of the 
delay that had occurred. In the first 
place, perhaps, it might be attributable to 
ium ; but ultimately it was cuused by the 
directors. He was unwilling to go round, 
and request nine gentlemen to favour him 
with their signatures: he well knew the 
excuse which was generally made on such 
occasions. Individuals said, “it is pro¬ 
per that attention should be paid to such 
and such matters, but we are afipid of 
offending the directors by signing a re¬ 
quisition.’’ (Hear!) Therefore it was 
that he did not make such an applica¬ 
tion. He, however, knew, that on some 
occasions, a quarterly general Couit had 
been made special by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, on the requisition of two pro¬ 
prietors, for tlie purpose of taking certain 
specified matters into consideration: he, 
therefore, knowing that a gentleman near 
lum approved of this motion, asked him, 
soon atter Mr. Maijonbanks had left the 
chuir, to sign, along with himself, a re¬ 
quisition, calling on the directors to make 
tlie next quarterly general court special; 
and he desired the clerk to go to the di¬ 
rectors and inquire whether that requisi¬ 
tion was sufficient. The answer he re¬ 
ceived was, that it was quite sufficient. 
The requisition was as follows s 
" Wc, the undersigned proprietors of East-Indls 
stock, request that the quattcrly general court to 
be held on the 21st of June next, be made special, 
for the purpose of considering die following pro¬ 
position, viz. 1 That the thanks of the proprietors 
be given to our late chairman. C. Msijori banks, 
Esq.' ” 

And then came ike rest of the motion, as 


it had been read this day. This was the 
requisition Bent in early in May, and the 
answer was, that it was quite sufficient. 
A letter was, however, sent from the East- 
India House some time afterwards, con¬ 
taining a refusal to accede to the requisi¬ 
tion, which be would read. It wus 
dated “ June 1, 1826,’’ was signed “ J. 
Duit, Secretary,” and addressed to Mr. 
Addinel and lmnsclf. It ran thus : 

“ T have laid before the Court of Directors 
your letter of last month, on the subject of the 
next quarterly general court of Proprietors bring 
made special to submit to It the motion therein 
stated, and 1 have to inform you, that the Court 
of Directors do not think It netmsnry to make the 
court special for that purpose. At the general 
court to be held on the 21st Inst, it will be com¬ 
petent for you to bruig forward your motion, if 
you think proper." 

He confessed that he was astonished 
at this refusal, as quarterly general courts 
had been made special at the request of 
two proprietors on other occasions; and 
lie did not choose, without any notice, to 
bring forward such a motion as the pre¬ 
sent, which deserved the attention of the 
proprietors. He knew he might claim 
the privilege of bringing the motion for¬ 
ward at the quarterly general court with¬ 
out notice; but that he would not do, ex¬ 
cept under peculiar circumstances. He 
had lately, on several occasions, when he 
felt it necessary to ask a question, been 
desired to wait till the conclusion of the 
proceedings. Now the reason why he 
first wished to bring the present motion 
forward, was on account of the obliging 
manner in which the late chairman con¬ 
ducted himself while lie presided in that 
court. He had seen, with great sorrow, 
the conduct of some former chairmen, 
who hail acted in a very disobliging man¬ 
ner to the proprietors. The rule laid 
down as to the asking of questions might 
he a very proper one, if fairly acted on; 
but. Mr Marjonbanks did not stand on 
such a nicety; it was his custom to give 
every information in liis power as soon as 
it was required of lum. He understood, 
on the other liand, that one chairman, 
who was not of so obliging a disposition, 
bad been the cause of ail expense of 
£'5JXX) accruing to the Company for 
the printing of voluminous papers, as well 
as of the time of the court having been 
occupied five days, in consequence of that 
individual's refusing to answer a single 
question. Whether this was true or not 
he did not know; but it was very likely 
that mischief had arisen from his not 
having done his duty, by answering the 
question put to him. He had already 
remarked that a great length of rime had 
elapsed, since he first formed the inten¬ 
tion of bringing forward this motion; 
he, however, fortunately procured an op¬ 
portunity 6orae months ago to give notice 
of his intention of moving this vote of 
thanks. How he got such an opportunity 
he could not tell, for a similar favour was 

immediately 
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immediately afterwards refused to another ed individuals from receiving information, 
hon. proprietor. He (Gen. Thornton), He thought it would be satisfactory to alt 
however, luckily slipped m fa laugh J, the proprietors, and also to the directors, 
and gave notice of the present motion, if the practice of the House ot Commons 
He should now ceil the attention of die were adopted,' where the putting of ques- 
comrt to the grounds on which the mo. tions was not restricted to any time 
tion was introduced. It arose from a uftless business was actually in progress: 
feeling of gratitude for the civil and gen- that system never interfered with the 
tlemanly behaviour which, at all times, debate. To answer a question did not 
had distinguished Mr. Maijoribanks, whilst take a moment, and was a saving instead 
he filled the chair. Mr., Maijoribanks of a waste of time. His reason for ask- 
acted, throughout the time in which he ing, in the outset, what expense attended 
held the situation of chairman, with per- the railing a special court, was because 
feet good-humour; which was not, he that circumstance might perhaps induce 
believed, tfae «ose with others who had gentlemen not to sign a requisition; or 
filled the chatri Rules had been mude might lead the directors Dot to sanction 


by hon. Chairmen, as it appeared 
to him, by their own authority alone. 
One of these was, that no notice of mo¬ 
tion should be ‘given, and that no ques¬ 
tion should be asked, until the business 
of the day was over. This rule put 
the proprietors to very great inconveni¬ 
ence ; and this he could prove in his own 
case, for on one day, when he wished to 
say a word, and was told lie must wait 
till the proceedings were concluded, the 
court sat until seven o’clock, and it was 
not in his power to stay. What time 
was it, he would ask, to put a question 
of great importance, perhaps, to the inte¬ 
rests of the Company, or to give a notice 
of motion, which a gentleman might wisii 
to be generally known to the proprietors, 
when the day was drawing to a close, 
and the court was nearly empty? A 
proprietor might wait till the latest hoqr, 
till, in fact, the court had broken up sud¬ 
denly, and then he would be told, os lmd 
been done on a former occasion, that the 
question of adjournment hud been carried. 
He bad been tor some time in the House 
of Commons, and bad been called on to 
move an adjournment when there was 
no business before the house; but lie 
recollected no instance where that ques¬ 
tion was carried secretly, or where those 
whose duty it was, refused to answer a 
question until all the business was gone 
through. What did their by-laws say on 
this subject ? Sec. til, cap. 8, set forth: 

•• It U ordained. That all question* In any ge¬ 
nera] court, except the previous question or for 
adjournment, shall, if required, be stated in writ¬ 
ing, before the same shall be put; and the Chair¬ 
man eh all not adjourn or dieeotve the court without 
a queetUm.” 


the making a quarterly court special at 
tile instance of two proprietors. Now 
he knew that if some explanation did not 
take place this day, an hoi), proprietor 
would move a resolution, relative to the 
shutting out of information from the 
court wiien .it was required; a system 
founded on mere matters ot form. Forms 
ought always to give way to expediency; 
they ought only to be resorted to, for 
the purpose of preventing inconvenience j 
and no inconvenience could arise from 
answering questions that would not take 
up a moment He did, in gratitude to 
Mr. Murjoribanks, whom he would hold 
up as an example to other chairmen, 
move this resolution; because he could 
not but recollect his obliging conduct, in 
unswenng all questions while he was in 
the chair. His hon. friend (Dr. Gil¬ 
christ) had, on one occasion, put a most 
extraordinary question to that lion. Chair¬ 
man, relative to the proving of fire-arms 
before they were sent out to India, which 
was immediately answered. He at the 
time considered this to be* very curious 
question; but he- found out afterwards 
that the question was not put because a 
suspicion existed that fire-arms were not 
properly proved before they were sent out, 
but merely to afford an illustration of hia 
hon. friend’s subsequent argument, which 
was, that if care were taken to prove that 
the instruments of war seift out were 
perfect, no less care should be taken to 
prove the capability of the individuals by 
whom they were to be wielded and di¬ 
rected. He should take up no more of 
the time of the court, having explained 
why this proposition was so long delayed, 
and the reasons which had induced him 


Now what was the reason of this? It to bring it forward. He was very anxious 

was clearly that, if any thing were for- that the motion Rhouid pass unanimously; 

gotten in the course of the day, or re- and he wished tliat some other rules, 

maiued to be done, it should be disposed with respect to asking questions and 

of before an adjournment took place; giving notice of motions) should be laid 
otherwise there was no use in the by-law. down; rules that would not give offence 
If this principle were opposed, and the to the proprietors. He was desirous of 
by-law tendered nugatory, it would be impressing on the attention of the Court 
better to pot an endto the chair at once, of Directors the necessity of imparting 
He, therefore, protested against this con- infohnation cheerfully to the proprietors, 
duct of the chair, which virtually prevent- when it was called for. Why the directors 
Amalie Joum Voi. XXIII No. 137. 5C should 
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•hould turn their backs on the proprie¬ 
tors, when the latter were disposed to be 
civil to the former, he could not tell. He 
thought it material that this point, rela¬ 
tive to the right of asking questions, 
should be arranged at once, without any 
special meeting being called for that pur¬ 
pose. The gallant General concluded 
by moving his resolution. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose with great pleasure 
to second the motion ; and be was ready 
to give a specific reason for taking that 
course. On a former occasion, when he 
was a humble functionary of the Com¬ 
pany, he met with tieatment from the 
late hon. chairman which, as he con¬ 
ceived, was not altogether proper; lmt 
circumstances had occurred since that 
period which caused him not only to for- 
ve, but even to forget thut trentment. 
harity covered, mid ought to cover, a 
multitude of sins, and he could not but 
recollect that the late chairman was the 
first individual on the other side of the 
bar who took pity on the sufferings of a 
poor man, who hud been abruptly sent 
from India to starve in this country. He 
alluded to Mr. Arnott, who, when he 
arrived here, hud nothing to subsist on. 
He had been thrown, as it were, naked 
on the world, when Mr. Marjoribanks 
kindly took lum by the hand, and pro¬ 
cured him some compensation for his 
losses and sufferings. There were two 
dark spots on the Company's escutcheon. 
One of them, thut caused by the treat¬ 
ment of Mr. Arnott, had, thank God 1 
been oblitciutcd: the other, the case of 
Mr. Buckingham, which vrus too old a 
story to notice at length, still remained; 
and he feared it was too late to hope that 
any tiling would be done for that gentle¬ 
man, though it was better late than neier. 
He qgrecd in what had fallen from the 
hon. mover with respect to Mr. Murjori- 
bnnks* conduct in the chair. To him (Dr. 
Gilchrist), whatever might have been lus 
conduct on uuother occasion, to w hich he 
had referred, Mr. Marjoribanks appeared 
to have constantly acted like a considerate 
chairman. He did not adopt the tone 
and manner of a dictator; he felt that he 
was filling {lie chair for the benefit of the 
Company, anil in that point of view he 
was satisfied with that gentleman's con¬ 
duct, He recollected even when he (Dr. 
Gilrhrist) asked the question about fire¬ 
arms, that Mr. Marjoribanks turned to the 
gentlemen around them, received the ne¬ 
cessary information from them, and an- 
swrtd^the interrogatory. He could not 
forget we kindneSs of his general conduct 
to gentlemen in that court. Whilst he 
was in the chair he -never refused to an¬ 
swer a question, merely because some in¬ 
formality was attached to it. tf he under¬ 
stood the business of the court, the rule 
now acted on was a new tiling, whieh had 


originated with the present chairman, and 
looked very like dictatorship; and he was 
afraid that this was not the only instance 
in which he played the dictator. (Order l) 
Some individuals might be afraid, from 
peculiar circumstances, to look the di¬ 
rectors in the face; but he was the man 
who would appear there, even if alone, to 
defend every privilege he had a right to 
claim, so long as he had a foot to stand 
on, or a voice to make himself heard. 
There were some lines, written by Shake¬ 
speare which he thought might be quoted 
with advantage in that court, to encou¬ 
rage men not to suffer themselves to be 
trampled on, and not to boW to the dic¬ 
tates of any individual, unless those dic¬ 
tates were in perfect consonance with 
the customs of the court. He would now 
read his extract from an Engtish author. 
He would not trouble the gentlemen be¬ 
hind the bar with any oriental quotations, 
of which, he believed, they could make 
very little, though some of them hud been 
much later ui India than he had. Shaks- 
pearc then said: 

" For who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time, 

Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s con¬ 
tumely, 

The pangs of despis'd worth, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes ,H 

lie would answer the question—.he would 
bear them, because his independent mind 
taught him to despise them, and by per¬ 
severing exertion he hoped to overcome 
them. Thut done, he would endeavour to 
forgive and foiget those who had endea¬ 
voured to annoy him. With regal’d to 
himself as an individual, he would stand 
before the hon. Chairman, and tell him 
that he had not been courteous to gentle¬ 
men on thut side of the court. (Order /) 
He had culled a number of gentlemen “ a 
set of requisitiouists.” He might as well 
call them a pack—a crew. This certainly 
was not civil language. (Loud cries of 
“ Order T) He confessed he did not 

think it very civil to call a body of re¬ 
spectable men “a set of persons,” who 
did nothing but drew up requisitions. He 
had himself, on a former occasion, when 
his propositions were rejected, and an ad¬ 
verse amendment was carried, been stig¬ 
matized, in Johnsonian style, as “ a vi¬ 
sionary enthusiast” This was the lan¬ 
guage of the Chairman; and what, he 
asked, was “ a visionary enthusiast,” in 
plain terms, but a madman? He had 
been called a madman, but that was no¬ 
thing new to him. (Mitch laughter.) So 
far from being irritated at this, he adverted 
to it merely os language that ought not 
to be used by the Chairman; he ought 
not to call any person a visionary enthu¬ 
siast. What was worse, he had been 
stigmatized as a jobber. Now, if there 

were 
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were any man (and he had been known 
on the stage of public life for thirty years) 
who was less a jobber or less connected 
with jobbers than he had been, or who 
disliked jobbing more than he did, that 
man he should Hke to have pointed out 
to him. This accusation was re-echoed 
in India, through the medium of The Go¬ 
vernment Gazette, where it was asserted 
“that he (Dr. Gilchrist) was mean 
enough to be looking up to a job, to pro¬ 
cure which was the object of Mr. Hume.” 
On the occasion to which reference was 
here made, he (Dr. Gilchrist) was mis¬ 
understood by bis friend Mr. Hume. 
The article in question went on to state, 
that “ the fact was afterwards alluded to 
by the then Deputy Chairman,” who now 
filled the chair. 

The Deputy Chairman (the Hon. Hugh 
Lindsay).—“ I rise to order. We are 
now discussing the merits of the late 
Chairman, with which the conduct of the 
present Chairman has nothing to do; and 
I must say, that the learned proprietor 
seems to have applied to himself that 
which I will venture to assert was not in¬ 
tended by the bon. Chairman. J beg, 
therefore, that the learned proprietor will 
confine himself to the only question before 
us—the merits of the late Chairman.” 

Dr. Gilchrist— il We can only estimate 
a man’s merits by comparison.” 

The Chairman. — “ I am obliged to my 
hon. friend for his interference; but I 
have to intreat ^hat the court will indulge 
the hon. proprietor to any extent he 
pleases to go, m discussing the demerits of 
your present Chairman, the question be¬ 
fore the court being the merits of your late 
Chairman. ( Hear , hear') I should be 
very sorry to interrupt the hon. proprietor, 
because I can solemnly assure the court, 
that nothing that can fall from the hon. 
proprietor can produce in my mmd any 
other feeling but that of pity. I treat his 
observations, so far as they respect my¬ 
self, with perfect contempt.”" {Hear, 
hear!) 

Dr. Gilchrist said that compliment was 
perfectly reciprocal, and he tbrew it back 
to the hon. Chairman. ( Cries of “ Or¬ 
der !" and much confusion. ) Would gen¬ 
tlemen, who were crying “ Order," like 
to be treated in this way, and not throw 
back the insult? He would not tamely 
receive an insult from any man; and if 
the hon. Chairman gave him a Howland, 
he would return it with an Oliver. Cha¬ 
racter could only be known by compa¬ 
rison, as a man's countenance was marked 
out by the reflection of the looking-glass; 
and perhaps the character of Mr. Marjo- 
ribanks stood higher, because he an- 
s we red questions which another chair¬ 
man would not. And on what ground 
did bis refusal rest ? On nothing but his 
vim ipse dixit, at least so far as he could 


discover. He had been studying the 
by-laws and Mr. Auber's book, and he 
could not see a line that debarred gentle¬ 
men from asking questions before the bu¬ 
siness of the day had commenced. If the 
hon. Chairman made a new rule, let it be 
so; he and other proprietors would sub¬ 
mit to it as long as they could not help 
themselves, but no longer. In his opi¬ 
nion, the court had shewn too much pas¬ 
sive obedience, had manifested too much 
submission to the Court of Directors. 
The learned proprietor was then proceed¬ 
ing [as we understood, for there was 
much noise in the court] to make some 
observations on a circumstance which 
had occurred, when Mr. Wigram, he be¬ 
ing in the chair, * had refused to answer a 
question. 

Mr. Wigram wished to set the learned 
proprietor right on tills point. On the 
occasion alluded to, an hon. proprietor 
hud made some observations on what he 
(Mr. Wigram) had said, and to those 
observations he had at once replied. 

Mr. Pattison said he rose to a point 
of order. If this sort of discussion were 
suffered to go on, it could in effect end 
only in a vote of censure on all the gentle¬ 
men who had filled that chair for some 
years past, with the exception of one. 
“ You, sir, (continued Mr. Pattison) have, 
in my opinion, acted as an excellent and 
impartial chairman.” (Hear, hear ') 

Mr. Wigram said, he must consider Ids 
hon. friend out of order, in going into the 
general merits of the question. 

Mr. Pattison. —“ If I am out of order, I 
am only following the example of others ; 
it is not uiy own seeking. I wish to 
draw the attention of the Court Of Pro¬ 
prietors to the condition in which the 
Court of Directors will lie placed if the 
proceedings go on in this manner, eaeh 
director rising as if to defend himself 
against a vote of dbnsure”. 

Col. L. Stanhope, —“ I think the hon. 
director is quite out of order.—( Laughter.) 
He complains of my learned triend fur 
touching on a particular subject, and yet 
he goes to the same subject himself, and 
thus continues the discussion. He is, 
therefore, out of order." (Much confusion.) 

Mr. Pattison. —“ I am not out of order; 
but from a general respect to tint whole 
body of proprietors here assembled, I beg 
leave to draw their attention to what must 
be the condition of the constituted autho- 
ritiesif '-{Cries of“ Order*' /) 

• We believe the aUuilcm was mad* to whtt took 
place in the General Court on the Hlhef February 
1884, when the cate of the Marquee* of Heating* 
wa* first Introduced by Sir J> Doyle. On that oc¬ 
casion, Mr. Wigram, who waa then chairman, de¬ 
clined anawering certain queatlons that were put to 
him, on the ground that he had received no Untruc- 
tian* {tom the Court of Director*, of which lx* wae 
the organ—Fide Asiatic Journal, *ol. xvii. p. 80S. 
5 C 9 The 
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The Chairman.—" I really moat confess, 
that I think my hon. friend is out of order. 
I feel, as much as my hon. friend on the 
floor, the inconvenience which attends a 
discussion of this kind; I should, there¬ 
fore, let the learned Doctor proceed; I 
should leave it to himself to select his 
topics.” 

Mr. Pattison " I shall sit down very 
patiently, expecting my turn to come.”— 
(A laugh.) 

Dr. Gilchrist said, he should close the 
subject by making a remark on one ex¬ 
pression that had fallen trom the hon. 
director (Mr. Pattison). That lion, 
director had spoken of a vote of censure. 
Now it was possible that such a thing 
might be moved ; It was possible that he 
might move or second such a proposition. 
If he thought it necessary, he would not 
hesitate to bring forward such a rnol ion, 
as he luid proposed to do in the rase of 
Lord Amherst. 

The Deputy Chairman “ I call the 
learned proprietor to order. Wc aie not 
discussing the conduct of Lord Amherst. 
I beg tliut the learned piopuetor will con¬ 
fine himself to the conduct of the late 
Chairman. ” 

Dr. Gilchrist. —- All ho had further to 
say was, that, comparatively, lie con¬ 
sidered Mr. Marjoribanks to have been a 
very good chairman. No proprietor had 
to complain of being put down by that 
gentleman, when he asked questions which 
he thought necessary. 

Capt Mtucfield said it was with infi¬ 
nite concern he had observed the tuin 
which the debate bud taken. His learned 
friend seemed to be much offended at an 
expression which hud fallen from the hon. 
Chairman; but hu (Cupt. Maxfield)must 
beg leave to say, that he intcqiretcd that 
expression very differently trom Ins learned 
friend; he did not think the expression 
alluded to was meant for himself, for 
instance; he did not believe it was meant 
offensively; and he leit it but fair, as he 
and his learned friend took a different view 
of this point, to state his opinion dis¬ 
tinctly, and to endeavour to bring his 
learned friend over to his view of the 
matter. He thought that the less dis¬ 
cussion which took place on this subject 
the better; this must he evident to all. 
While Mr. Marjoribanks was in the chair, 
he certainly was satisfied with his conduct 
to the proprietors; but, though that was 
the case, he was not disposed to draw any 
invidious comparison between him and 
others —(Hear l) 

Mr. Weeding said this was otic of the 
most extraordinary questions ever pro¬ 
posed to the court of proprietors, and he 
had many objections to it. If they con. 

it with reference to precedent, it 
was quite clear that no precedent of such 
» nature could be found; and he should 


he very sony to assist in creating one. 
The hon. gentleman had not sufficiently 
accounted for the long delay which had 
taken place, after die way had been pointed 
out to him of getting over the difficulty 
which he at first met with ; the motion 
therefore wore the aspect of indifference, 
if not of affront, to the gentleman in 
whose favour it was intended. (Heart) 
He had a much stronger objection to it, 
Irom its being avowedly made for the pur. 
pose of drawing a comparison to the 
prejudice of other members of the court 
of directors. He (Mr. Weeding) knew 
of no superiority which the late Chairman 
(and he spoke it with all respect for him) 
possessed over any of his colleagues, who 
had been raised by the choice of their own 
body to the high and dignified station of 
Chairman of the East India Company. 
(Heart) Whether it were for talent, 
for application to business, for courtesy, 
or for any other quality with which it 
were desirable for a public functionary to 
be endued, he knew of no superiority 
which the late Chairman possessed over 
the rest of Ins colleagues. He said this, 
not ins disparagement of him, for he be¬ 
lieved that he would himself be willing 
to admit the justice of the observation, 
and that he would scorn to receive one 
jot of applause in the way it was now 
proffered, nt the expense of the due merit 
of his associates. (Hear, hear!) The 
strongest objection which be lmd to the 
motion was founded on the respect which 
he (Mr. Weeding) entertained for the 
general court itself. The proposition was. 
totally unworthy of their deliberative vote. 
(Hear, hear') To thank a gentleman, 
and still more to thank him ten months 
after he had quitted the chair, notwith¬ 
standing the lame apology offered for the 
delay, for the mere outward signs of 
gentlemanly behaviour, for civility and 
courtesy, merely while presiding over 
their deliberations, was a proposition 
which he trusted the court would mark 
their reprehension of by refusing to 
entertain it. (Heart) It would be a 
bitter sarcasm upon the court itself if such 
a motion could pass, as well as upon the 
hon. gentlemen, in whose flavour it was 
proposed. (Hear!) He trusted that the 
gentlemen behind the bar would place so 
much confidence in those before the bar, 
as to rest assured, that the latter would 
never suffer unjust and invidious com¬ 
parisons and reflections to sway their 
deliberations in that court Hie great 
majority of the court, he was sure, would 
be ever ready to defend their executive 
body against unfounded clamour and vi- 
tuperatioh, and to uphold the Chairman 
of the court in the firm, manly, and jib 
dicious exercise of his authority. (Hear, 
hem-1) He bad heart! front-one quarter 
of tiie court something like a menace ef 
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a vote of censure upon gentlemen behind 
the bar. Those from whom it came 
should reflect, that votes of censure might 
be passed upon members of the constituent 
as well as the elected body; and if 
motions, such as that now before them, 
were persevered in, if the court were 
summoued and its time consumed by a 
repetition of the same trifling,'useless, and 
unmeaning propositions, its patience might 
be at length exhausted, and a severe and 
merited animadversion be recorded against 
those who were the cause ol it. He 
should sit down with moving the “ pre¬ 
vious question" on the motion before 
them.— (Hear, hear /) 

Col. L. Stanhope said, that throughout 
the whole of his argument the hori. 
proprietor who had just sat down was 
in error, with respect to the proceedings 
of this day. In the fust place, lie had 
accused the lion, mover with having been 
dilatory in bringing forward this niensuie. 
It was not, however, the fault ot his 
gallant Inend, lmt of persons m power, 
who had not attended to his requisition. 
The hon. propuclor said theie was no 
precedent tor a motion ut tins kind. 
why they had a very late precedent in the 
House of Commons (.‘I tau^h ) At 
the meeting of Parliament after the 
general eleetion the present speaker was 
re-elected, and an eloquent eulogmm w'us 
passed on him for his toitner eoudui t in 
the chair. "With respect to Mr Maijori- 
banks, he agreed, generally, in all the 
eulogiums that had been passed on him 
by his gallant friend. As tor any invidious 
remarks that had been made by his learned 
friend, he must say that the present 
Chairman had always, in Ins opinion, 
acted with exceeding courtesy to that 
court—(Wear, heart); though he must 
say, he did not approve of his prevent¬ 
ing questions to be asked before going 
into the business of the day. It was 
the practice of Parliament, and a very 
useful one, to allow questions to be 
put before motions came on. lie must, 
however, observe, that a good deal of 
sparring had been carried on between his 
learned friend and the hon. Chairman ;• 
who, be thought, conducted himself to¬ 
wards his learned friend (but certainly 
towards no other person) with a degree 
of sharpness that was not altogether 
becoming. For Mr. Maijoribanks he 
certainly felt a great degree of respect, 
though be did not know him; and 
though, on one occasion, he hud given him 
a very unbecoming answer.— (Laughter.) 
He stated to Mr. Marjori banks, in that 
court, when he filled the chair, that he 
had received a letter, purporting to>come 
from the twenty-four directors, caiKng on 
him to vote for certain individuals to fill 
up vacancies in the direction; he men¬ 
tioned this practice as extremely impro¬ 


per, because it was using a most undue in¬ 
fluence, and he asked Mr. Maijoribanks 
whether tbo letter was sent by authority 
or not? The answer was, that if he 
(Col. Stanhope) did qot like the letter, he 
might put it in the fire.— (A laugh.) 
Now the present Chairman, he believed, 
would not have returned such an answer. 

Dr. Gilchrist. I think mv gallant 
it lend is under a mistake. I believe it 
was you, sir, who gave that answer?" 

The Chairman. — “ No.” 

l)r. Gilchrist.— “ I stand corrected.” 

The Chairman. —“ I think it i.s desir¬ 
able that the proprietor should hear 
something bom me before this question 
is decided; mid 1 do assure the court 
that I should not have said a word on 
this occasion, iri reference to the ullusions 
made to'myself, if they had not been 
of a veiv personal nature. 1 have great 
satisfaction m lellertmg that the proceed¬ 
ings of the Court ot Directors have gene¬ 
rally been snppuitcd by the great body of 
proprietor , and whenever a division has 
taken place, it has always ended in a way 
that was most gratifying to my own feel¬ 
ings. ( Hear ') Therefore, it is not with 
reference to myself as an iudiv idual, or to 
my private feelings, but with reference to 
the discharge ol my public duties, that I 
wish to detain the court for a short tune. 
When I am charged with disrespect in 
addressing those w hom I uni anxious to 
honour and respect—-I mean the eourt 
collectively—when I um accused ot hav¬ 
ing laid down rules which were not cus¬ 
tomary in tho proceedings of this court, 
I answer clearly and distinctly, that such 
is not the ease. It, when questions have 
been put to me by individual members, the 
mutter hud dropped on an answer having 
been given, 1 beg to assure the court I 
should always have been ready to^ satisfy 
such inquirers. hut when I saw’ that a 
question never w as put to which an answer 
was given that a dcliate and discussion 
did not arise out of it, then I certainly 
felt that I was maintaining the regularity 
of the proceedings of this eourt by stop¬ 
ping so inconvenient a practice; ( hear /) 
and in so doing I feel at this moment 
that I best discharged my duty. It has 
been said, that by this course of proceed¬ 
ing a great deal of expense has been in- 
curred by the directors, to the detriment 
of the Company. Now I am not aware 
how that fact can in any fease be made 
out; and I am quite sure that if any ex¬ 
pense has arisen from the proceedings in 
this court, it has been a wasteful expense 
of time, and not of money: because I 
believe that special courts cost the com¬ 
pany very little. The expense is nothing ; 
but the inconvenience to gentlemen is 
very considerable. (Heart) A circum¬ 
stance which has been particularly no* 
tieed by the gallant general, relates to the 

conduct 
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conduct observed by the Court of Di¬ 
rectors when notice of this motion was 
first intimated to them. If this notice 
had been regularly sent in on the requisi¬ 
tion of nine proprietors, it would have 
been incumbent on the Court of Di¬ 
rectors to have called a special court for 
the consideration of this motion. But I 
maintain that, when a notice of motion is 
sent in to the Court ot Directors signed 
only by two proprietors, it is not incum¬ 
bent on them to call a special court; it 
then becomes totally a matter ot discre¬ 
tion whether they will do so or not. and 
when information was given to the two 
hon. proprietors who signed the requisi¬ 
tion in this case, of the determination of 
the Court of Directors, they were treuted 
with all the respect due to such a motion, 
by being reminded that, if they did not 
choose to call a special court, by piocuring 
the signatures of nine proprietors to a 
requisition, still it was in the power of 
any proprietor, at a quarterly general 
court, to bring forward any question lie 
pleased. I think, therefore, that with re¬ 
spect to those two points which arc ad¬ 
vanced as charges against the Court of 
Directors, a simple explanation of the 
fucts is sufficient to exonerate them. I 
have never been an advocate for en¬ 
croaching on the rights of any individual, 
much less have 1 ever attempted or 
thought of encroaching on the rights of 
the proprietors, whose privileges 1 will 
ever maintain and support. ( Hear') I 
shall sit down perfectly satisfied with the 
position in which I stand with reference 
to the feelings of the great body of pro¬ 
prietors ; and I care not for the opinions 
expressed by disappointed indiuduals, 
who may think proper to compare my 
conduct with that of my worthy prede¬ 
cessor,’ '—(Hear, heart) 

Mr. Ganagan wished to make one ob¬ 
servation with respect to what liad fallen 
from the lion. Chairman on a former day, 
and which was not at all irrelevant to 
some of tile matters that hod been brought 
forward on the present occasion. At 
the time to which he referred, he had, 
when the general court was about to 
commence the regular business, tendered 
himself to the notice of the chair, stating 
that be would not occupy the court for 
more than an instant. The hon. Chair¬ 
man on that occasion, and also the bon. 
director (Mr. Wigram), acted, in his 
opinion, quite correctly .when they ob¬ 
served, that one question, even when 
properly answered, led to fifty others; 
and therefore declined to indulge him. 

He (Mr Gahagan), when be found, as was 
the fact, that his question was likely to 
lead to a desultory com creation, desisted. 
Ibis conduct, be thought, was perfectly 
« edweet; and he believed that if, on any 
simple question being put, it vnk tuider- 
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stood that the answer of the directors 
should be received as final, they would 
always, except under very extraordinary 
circumstances indeed, be ready to satisfy 
the proprietors. (Hear!) As to the 
motion before the court, it appeared to 
him to be so positively ludicrous and ab¬ 
surd, that he should not be surprised, 
were it agreed to, if, on the next ballot 
day, some facetious gentleman should 
move a vote of thanks to the individual 
who had shewn most skill in making their 
chocolate, coffee, or tea. He really 
thought that it Mr. Maijoribankf^ hap¬ 
pened to meet the gallant general in the 
street, after the proposition was decided 
in the negative, that he would he very 
apt to congratulate the gallant general, 
as he must certainly congratulate himself, 
on the loss of such a motion. 

Sir. C. Forbes said that, no doubt, the 
asking of questions did, to a certain de¬ 
gree, retaid the business; but by no 
means to the extent that had been in¬ 
sinuated. In (uct, it must be viewed en¬ 
tirely as a matter ot courtesy; and, when¬ 
ever a desultory conversation occurred on 
a question being put tram one side of the 
bar to the otiier, it ought at once to be 
put an end to. Still, however, it was 
important to all the parties concerned 
that gentlemen should be allowed to put 
questions at that period which appeared 
to he the most convenient, and lie was 
convinced that the hon. Chairman never 
was disposed to discountenance the prac¬ 
tice • he therefore mtreated the gentle¬ 
men behind the bur not to push any rule 
to such an extent as would have the 
effect ot restricting nnd restraining the pro¬ 
prietors in the exercise of so very useful a 
mode of obtaining information. 

Tiie Deputy Chairman was desirous, 
as allusion had been made to the mode of 
proceeding m the House of Commons, to 
say one word on thut subject. He be¬ 
lieved that, when important questions 
were intended to be put in that house, 
courtesy induced those who meant to ask 
such questions to give notice of tiieir in¬ 
tention to tiie members from whom they 
expected an answer, to enable the latter 
to acquire all the information which was 
necessary to meet such interrogatories 
satisfactorily. Now he was sure, if gen¬ 
tleman had' the courtesy to state any 
question they meant to put in that court, 
a day or two before their intention was to 
be carri^d+mto effect, it would enable 
those upon whom they called to answer 
correctly. (Hear!) This could not be 
expected otherwise; for, he would ven¬ 
ture to saV| that it was impossible for 
gentlemen behind the bar to contain in 
their heads a full recollection of all the 
matters on which they might be ques¬ 
tioned, and relative to which a prompt 
answer might be required.. If gentle- 

men, 
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men, in future, pursued the course which 
he had recommended, their applications 
would meet with that courtesy which, he 
was sure, the chairman, deputy-chair¬ 
man, and the whole court or directors, 
were always anxious to manifest towards 
he proprietors. ( Hear /) 

Gen. Thornton said that, notwithstand¬ 
ing all that had'been advanced against 
his motion, he thought he was perfectly 
right in bringing it forward. It had 
been said that one question generally 
produced fifty others, but he confessed 
that he did not recollect any instance of 
that kind since he became a member of 
the court, and he believed the circum¬ 
stance originated in the imagination of 
the gentleman who had made the state¬ 
ment. With regard to what the hon. 
Chairman had said relative to questions 
having the effect of bringing on discus¬ 
sions, he must beg leave to sav, that if 
such were the case, the fault rested with 
the hon. Chairman himself, who should 
immediately stop such discussions, be¬ 
cause they undoubtedly were irregular, 
and created much confusion . for, if one 
gentleman spoke, fifty had a right to 
take the snme course. He wished tor no 
such irregularity; all he contended for 
was, that they should merely adopt the 
practice of the House of Commons 
(which was an extremely good one); 
namely, that when a proprietor asked a 
question at a convenient time, he should 
at once receive an answer. Tne only sa- 
sisfactory suggestion he had heard wus 
that which had been throwm out by the 
Deputy Chairman. He agreed with him, 
that the mode which he pointed out 
a very good one; and he (Gen. Thornton) 
hoped the proprietors would attend to it; 
and, whenever an opportunity occurred, 
be would, beforehand, frameTiis question, 
and have it submitted to the proper 
authority. lie bowed to the elmir; and 
be wished to be treated witli that cour¬ 
tesy which he hiraseif never departed 
from. In obedience to this feeling, he 
should adopt the recommendation of the 
Deputy Chairman, and previously state 
to the Chairman, when it was practicable, 
any question he meant to put. But cir¬ 
cumstances might occur in that court, 
relative to which questions ought to be 
asked on the moment, and he trusted 
they would not remain unanswered be¬ 
cause no previous communication had 
been made. It was a serious matter to 
be called on to wait till seven or eight 
o’clock in the evening before he could 
put a question, when circumstances pre¬ 
vented him from making so )*pg a stay; 
Whereas, no inconvenience could arise 
from answering a question, or receiving 
a notice at motion immediately, which 
would not take up a minute. He was 
perfectly satisfied, after what he had 
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heard on both sides of the question, with 
the consciousness of having done his 
duty. Bis motion had been attended 
with some .good effect; and, whatever 
might be its bite, he hoped the proprietors 
would, in future, meet with more courtesy 
from the directors. He trusted that 
they would treat one another hereafter 
with more good temper; and that, on 
on each side, there would be manifested 
a feeling of kindness, which, like “ the 
quality of mercy,” 

•• I* twice bltss'd i 

" It bleMeth him that give*, and him that takes.” 

The previous question, viz. “ That 
this question be now put,” was put from 
the chair, and negatived. Gen. Thorn¬ 
ton’s motion, of course, fell to the ground. 

THANKEMTO JACOB BOSANQtlET, ESQ. 

The Chairman.—- The next notice on 
the paper is, to submit to the court a mo¬ 
tion, expressing the sentiments of the pro¬ 
prietors on the retiring of Jacob Bosan- 
quet, Esq. troni his scat in the direc¬ 
tion, and to call for the production of any 
correspondence between the Court of 
Directors and Mr. Bosanquet on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Twining begged, in pursuance of 
the notice which he lmd given on a for¬ 
mer occasion, that the Chairman would 
permit the documents then alluded to by 
him to be read to the court. 

The proper officer then read the follow¬ 
ing papers 

" Broxbournhury, 22rf February, 027- 
" My dear Sir<tt is now nearly half a century 
since 1 was chosen a member of that court over 
which you ait honourably preside. It will not 
therefore be matter of surprise, that I should feel 
my health admonishes me to retire from a post 
which requires greater energies of mind and body 
than I can now bestow, in the discharge of the Im¬ 
portant duties which necessarily devolve on a 
Director of the East India Company. I have ac¬ 
cordingly determined to resign my teat In the di¬ 
rection, and have taken measures to announce the 
same to the proprietors* at larger but It la through 
you that I am anxious to make known my resolu¬ 
tion to the Court of Dlretlors, with whom 1 have 
been so long associated. Differences of opinion 
there must necessarily have been, but I have the 
satisfaction of knowing, so far as my own feelings 
are concerned, that I retire from the direction with 
a sincere regard towards all its members. Individu¬ 
ally and collectively, and that 1 shall only cease 
with my life to entertain the wannest wishes for 
their prosperity and happiness. I desire to sssure 
you, my dear Sir, of the personal satisfaction 
which I experience in'your being the channel 
through which my sentiments may be oonveyed 
to the court i and that 1 have the honour to 

' C ‘ (Signed) *■ JACOB ffOSANQUET." 

" Sir G. A. Robinson, Bart., Chairman, bcc.Scc.” 

IwUa House. 23d Feb. 1827. 

" My dear Sir:—Your son, Mr. Richard Bosan¬ 
quet, delivered into my hands this morning the let. 
ter with which you favoured me, announcing your - 
determination to retire from the direction, i do 
assure you most unfeignedly, that the communi¬ 
cation occasioned to me feelings both of regret and 
satisfaction,—regret that by your retirement we 
shall lose a member for whom the court cherish a 
sincere regard and erteera,—satisfaction that the 
close of your association with us has been marked 
with the tame hoswsrabl#, disinterested, and in- 
depyndent character which you have invwflabljj 
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maintained throughout the unprecedented term 
during which you have been a director. I feel It 
to he due to you to lumman a Special Court, for 
the purpose of making known your determination 
The court met this day i they most sensibly appre- 
ci ted the mode in which you rdhveyed to them 
tee Intimation of your hi'rnilon i and I feel that 

I cannot discharge the pleasing obligation Imposed 
on me, In a wsy better calculated to do justice to 
the sentiments of the court, or to my own person¬ 
al feelings, than by transmitting you the accom¬ 
panying copy of an unnnlmous resolution which 
nos been pass'd on the occasion. The Deputy 
Chairman joins me In the expression of our warmest 
withes for your happiness; and I have the honour 
to be, <tc. 

(Signed) " C. A. ROBINSON.” 
•* J. Bosanquet, Esq. ice. Ac." 

“ At a Court of Directors held on Friday the 23d 

“ February, 1U27: * 

" Resolved unanimouslyThat whilst this 
“ court deeply regret tee i ause of Mr. Bosanquet’s 
“ relinquishment of h's seat In the direction, 
*• they cannot view the close of a connexion which 
“ has subslstid during so extended a period, with 
“ so much honour to himself, and with so much 
“ advantage to the Interests of the East India 

II Company, without recording the high sense 
" which they entertain of Ills long, disinterested 
•• and vaiualde services t and assuring hhn of their 
“ most rordlal wishes for Ills health and happiness 
“ in his honourable retirement.” 

“ nnnbmmthurv, 04 fh JWi. 1IIJ7- 
** Mv dear sir:—I h <ve hod the honour to receive 
your letter of yesterday's date, i onveying to me the 
unanimous resolution which the Court of Directors 
have been pleased to adopt on the occasion of my 
retirement. 1 trust that I appreciate as 1 ought 
this valuable and honourable mark of their regard, 
ns well as the flattering manner In which that pro¬ 
ceeding took place; and 1 have to intrrut that 
you will add to tile obligations which you have al¬ 
ready conferred upon me, liy presenting to the 
court my wannest anil grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments. Were any thing wanting to satisfy me of 
the propriety of the step which I have taken, I 
should find it In the opinion w ith which you have 
been so good <cs to fas our me in your communica¬ 
tion, 1 request you to tonvey to the Deputy 
Chairman the expresion of iny s.neere regard, and 
that you will net ept the renewed assurance of the 
esteem with which, 

“ I have the honour to be, in. 

(Signed) •* JACOB BOSANyUET.” 
” SlrO. A. Robinson, Bart. &c. dec.” 

The documents having been read— 

Mr. Turning rose and stud —“ Mr, 
Chairman; I consider. Sir, that I could not 
introduce the subject on which I mean tins 
day to found a motion hi abetter or more 
forcible manner, than by luting; before the 
court the documents which Imvc just been 
read: and, perhaps, I should act wisely 
in reference to those \t hoin I address, as 
well as to myself. t\ ere 1 at once and with¬ 
out further preface to propose the motion 
which I am proud in hat ingpledged myself 
to bring tortt ard. B nt 1 think it a mark of 
respect due to this court, and to their late 
director (Mr, Bosanquet) to state a few 
circumstances connected with his public 
life, tvhiph will enable these proprietor 
who may be less acquainted with his 
character, justly to estimate his worth ; 
and I claim the indulgence of the court, 
wliiNt I state those circumstances as 
briefly as I can, desirous as I am that 
they should be fully acquainted with the 
grounds on which mv motion rests. The 
feelings of respci t which I hove long and 
sincerely entertained for Mr, Qos&nquet, 
would hare induced me to support any 


motion similar to that which I am about 
to propose; or I might have been impelled 
to take the same course by the lively re¬ 
collection of the warm friendship which 
had subsisted, for many years, between 
Mr. Bosanquet and one, whose memory 
must ever influence my conduct by every 
sentiment of duty and affection. Strongly, 
however, as these considerations operated 
on my mind, I should not hare felt my¬ 
self warranted in acting on them alone, 
and bringii g the subject before the court, 
had I not believed that such a proceed¬ 
ing was strictly in unison with their gene¬ 
ral opinion. And here I hope I may be 
allowed to say that, in bringing forward 
this motion, I have had no idea of making 
invidious comparisons. I take up the 
matter solely with reference to the honour¬ 
able object of my motion; and, while 
framing it, I could not but think of many 
eminent characters who had quitted the 
direction to whom high praise was due- 
men mature in experience, strong in 
judgment, and upright in conduct. But 
in considering the merits of Mr. Bosan¬ 
quet, I do not feel it necessary to turn 
aside from what appears to me to be the 
proper com sc, for the purpose of insti¬ 
tuting comparisons; and I trust that the 
court will do me the justice to believe, 
that 1 have no object in view beyond the 
plain and simple one which I Imvc stated. 

“ Sir, Mr. Bosanquet’s case contains 
many circumstances of u peetiliur nature. 
In the first place, I would notice length 
of sei vice, if I may he allowed the ex¬ 
pression. f would also notice the fact of 
ins having been tor many years fattier of 
nit direction, and his having on varioua 
occasions filled very prominent and re¬ 
sponsible situations. It, in enumerating 
that gentleman’s services, I allude parti¬ 
cularly to any instance in w Inch, as chair¬ 
man, he hns shown himselt an able sup¬ 
porter of the Company's interests, I beg 
to be understood ns not meaning to claim 
all the praise for him, knowing that the 
nets which pass from the chair are in a 
great measure to be traced to the united 
efforts of the whole direction; I do not, 
therefore, desire that Mr. Bosanquet 
should receive more credit than is actually 
due to linn. The period during which 
Mr. Bosanquet remained in the direc¬ 
tion was, I believe, unprecedented in the 
annhls of this, or of any other company. 
Mr. Bosanquet entered the direction in 
1784, and therefore, at the time of bis 
resignation, had been attached to it for 
nearly half a century. In ther course of 
such a number of years, at any time, the 
events must be manifold and important; 
but, perhaps, in no previous half century 
had such extraordinary events occurred— 
events, not merely important to the Com¬ 
pany, but to the nation at large. I wKl 
not attempt to go through a history Of off 

those 
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these events, but I will touch on a few of 
them, which were connected with the 
career of Mr. Bosanquet. Scarcely had 
he taken his seat in the direction, when 
Mr. Fox’s India Bill drew forth all the 
efforts and energies of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors and of the Company, to make an 
efficient stand against it; and it is proper 
to state, that Mr. Bosanquet was one of 
those directors who received, by name, 
the thanks ot this court, for their up¬ 
right, manly, and persevering Conduct 
in upholding those franchises, which wem 
then thieatened by the hill about to he 
passed. 

“ The war, winch gave to the Compa¬ 
ny possession of Mysore w as concluded 
in 1799—and the Jail ot Sermgapatnm 
must be viewed as one ot the most glo¬ 
rious events recorded in the history of the 
India Company. Mi. Bosanquet was at 
the time chairman of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors, who icceived the thanks of tins 
court, ‘ for then watchful and unremitting 
attention to cvei y possible danger wine h 
might threaten our possessions in India,’ 
and ‘tor the decisive md which thevaf¬ 
forded their governors abroad.’—Thus 
reducing the Inborns and lessening the h«i- 
z.irds of those hiave men w*Lo rained on 
the wur, and who brought it to a suc¬ 
cessful issue. 

“ The woids of a gallant and eloquent 
histoimn (Sir John M..Icolm), who 1 am 
happy to hear is ubout to tetiini to India 
as one of the Company's highest func¬ 
tionaries, might here be quoted with pro- 
pi jety.—‘ Such,’ said he, ‘ was the ter¬ 
mination of a win, which whether w#T 
consider the temper mid wisdom that 
marked the negoemtions by w Inch it was 
preceded, the ability and courage with 
which it was prosecuted, yr the impor¬ 
tant political consequences by which it 
was attended, will la* found unparalleled 
in the annals of British India. In the 
short peiiod of a few months an vul power 
was destroyed, which, from the day of 
its existence to that of its dissolution (a 
period of thirty-eight years), might he 
said to have directed all its efforts against 
the English power in India.' 

“ I now come to a transaction which 
you, sir, who so ably fill thut chair, would 
perhaps wish me to pass over in silence, 
from the share which you yourself bore in 
it. hut, estimable as that feeling is, I ain 
confident that the court w'ould not wish it 
to prevent my stating, that in 1822, Mr. 
Bosanquet and Sir George (then Mr.) 
Itobinson were appointed commissioners 
on beliulf of the Company, to consult up¬ 
on the settlement of most complicated 
accounts, which had long subsisted be¬ 
tween government and the Company. The 
judicious labours of the commissioners in 
investigating these accounts, connected 
as they were with many circumstances 

>#£*/!/,.* t»mi Vm XXIII No. iS7. 
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of difficulty and delicacy, materially as¬ 
sisted the Court of Directors in bringing 
the negociatipn to a conclusion, which— 
(I think I adopt the very w'ords of the 
then chuirmnn, Mr. Pattison) — was 
deemed a ‘fair, legitimate, and honourable 
adjustment.’ By that settlement the 
sum of ;£1,300,000 was paid to the Com¬ 
pany; and the commissioners received 
the thanks of this court for their able 
services. 1 will not occupy tbc time of 
the court by going through any further 
details relative to our late worthy di¬ 
rector." It is to me, I confess, a matter 
of pride and exultation, to rise m my place 
tor the purpose of proposing tliig resolu¬ 
tion and I do it the more gladly from 
recollecting, that on ten occasions Mr. 
Bosanquet received from the proprietors 
their sulfiapes which placed him behind 
the liar; whilst the good opinion, ex¬ 
pressed by those suffrages, wns proudly 
confirmed to him by his being elected, 
on Mr occasions, to fill the chairs. In 
the course ot that period Mr. Bosanquet 
bus, 1 believe, iri three instances assisted 
in the renewal of the Company's charter, 
and I most sincerely hope lie will live to 
see it renewed foi the fom tli time. (Hear IJ 
Mr. Bosanquet, indeed, will no longer be 
able to affoul the Company the benefit of 
Ins exeitions; but as long us be exists 
my much respected fnend will be inte¬ 
rested m every thing connected with the 
privileges of the India Company. No 
longer enabled to contribute the assist¬ 
ance of liis counsels, bis delight will be, 
from the height of lus honourable and dig¬ 
nified retirement, 

— Magnum alter mi spectate li'borem. 

However arduous the labours may be on 
that important occasion, i trust that he 
will see them brouf^it to an honourable 
conclusion. (Hear ') I may, T hope, be 
allowed to observe, that on this point I 
am no less interested than my hon. 
friend, persuaded us 1 am, that tbc more 
the sacred rights, the more the privileges 
of this great company are upheld, the 
more wall the interests and happiness of 
the natives of India be consulted,—and 
in the same proportion will the resources 
of that country continue to contribute to 
the strength and dignity of the British 
empire. ( Hear, hear >) 

“ Mr. Bosanquet is now quitting us — 
and we we parting from an old and wclU 
tried friend, who, I am confident, carries 
with him the good-will and respect of all 
who have witnessed his labours, or areac- 
quainted with ius virtues. His colleagues 
have most feelingly expressed their deep 
seu-e of Mr. Bosanquet’s long and emi¬ 
nent services: this mark of esteem must 
be exceedingly gratifying; but the mea¬ 
sure iff praise will not lie completed Until 
Mr. Bosanquet has received the public 
5 D approbation 
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Approbation of his constituents. That 
great reward of his various labours will, I 
trust, be now conferred upon him, and 
indeed, I can have no doubt on the sub¬ 
ject. 

“ Grateful, sincerely grateful, for the 
indulgent and encouraging attention of 
this numerous and respectable court, I 
will no longer occupy their time, but 
submit to them the motion, winch I 
hope will, notwithstanding nny imper¬ 
fections in the mode of bringing it tor- 
ward, receive their unanimous support ” 

The bon. proprietor then moved*— 

“ That the thanks of tins Court bo presented 
to Jacob liosanquet, Esq., tor his upright and in¬ 
dependent ronduct during the period of his occu¬ 
pying a seat In the dirct tion of their affairs (a pe¬ 
riod extending nearly to half a century), and for 
his uniform and zealous exertion at all times to 
uphold the rights and privileges, and promote the 
interests of the East India Company. 

“ And that he tie requested to incept, from this 
Court, the assurance that he retires from his pub¬ 
lic duties accompanied by their highest sentiments 
of respect and esteem, and by the most earnest 
wishes for his health and happhiess." 

Sir C. Forbes said he lose with great 
pleasure to second tins motion; for, 
though it might be asserted that he had 
hardly the honour of being Acquainted with 
the gentleman who was the subject of it, 
still lie could tiulyaver that lie was no 
strangei to his conduct us a director, or 
to his virtues us a private individual. 
( lko> i ) In both respects he lmd been 
accustomed to consider Mi. liosanquet 
us one ot the most able and o\rellent men 
he had ever known ( Hear') |ie hail met 
that honorable gentleman on some few 
occasions, and lie was peifectly satisfied 
that, in all Ins public conduct, he was ac¬ 
tuated by the purest, the most disinte¬ 
rested, the most independent, and the 
most unbending pi mciples of honour and 
of justice. [1L nr') He believed there 
was no person, who had witnessed Mr. 
Bosnnquet’s conduct, that would not 
cordially join in the opinion which lie 
now expressed. ( Hear') There were, 
however, some points on winch he dif- 
tored from Mr. liosanquet; such, for in¬ 
stance, was the part which Mr. Bosanquet 
took, in 181.1, with respect to the exten¬ 
sion of the private trade. There he 
thought, tlie hon. gentleman was wrong, 
and the official results of the extension of 
the private trade to India had proved the 
fact Whilst, however, lie raadq this re- 
mark, he must say, that no doubt existed 
in his mind but tliat Mr. Bosanquet be¬ 
lieved thaf what he advised at that time 
was for The good of India, and for the ge- 
neral benefit of tlie country. Differing 
from him ns lie did on that occasion, lie 
deemed it right to make this observation. 
He most cordially concurred in ail the 
praise which had been so ably and so feel- 
utgly bestowed on Mr. Bosanquet by the 


hon. proprietor who hod introduced this 
motion; and he thought that the hon. 
mover might, with great propriety, have 
expatiated on Mr. Bosanquet’s benevo¬ 
lence of heart, and disinterestedness of 
conduct, in the disposal of his patronage, 
lie had known many instances in which 
Mr. Bosanquet, without solicitation, had 
bestowed u portion ot that patronage on 
the relatives and fi lends of deserving of¬ 
ficers and servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany, who had no other claim upon his 
attention but their merits. ( Hear , hear !) 
lie knew that Mr. Bosanquet hud re¬ 
peatedly acted thus without solicitation. 
Tie did not mean to say that tins was ex¬ 
clusively the case with Mr. Bosanquet;— 
he believed many othci gentlemen whom 
he then hud in view luil an equal right to 
praise tor pursuing the same liberal 
course. In fact, with regard to patron¬ 
age (although much had been invidiously 
said with respect to the manner in winch 
it whs disposed of), he believed that it 
was distributed in a very proper manner. 
He was not one of those who thought that 
the attainment of patronage was the grand 
and only object which gentlemen who 
had a scat within the bar kept in view ; 
on the contrary, he believed tluit many 
honourable and disinterested men would 
he found, anxious to till the situation of a 
director, even it there were less patron¬ 
age; indeed, he was persuaded that 
the directors in general would much 
lather be without patronage. ( Near’) 
And why? because a man possessing 
patronage could not satisfy all ap¬ 
plicants ; — and where he”obliged one 
person, lie was forced to disoblige five 
hundred. (Wear 0 He should now say 
one or tw’o words with respect to the si¬ 
tuation in vylneh the directors were 
placed; and it was his decided opinion, 
that when a gentleman had spent the best 
part of his life in the Company’s ser¬ 
vice—when he had exhausted twenty-five 
or thirty ot Ins best years in performing 
the laborious duties ot a director — it was 
right and proper that he should have it 
in bis power to retire on a pension. He 
did not think such an arrangement eould 
be fairly objected to; in his opinion, the 
director ot the Company had as good a 
right to look forward to a provision of that 
nature, in requital of their services, as the 
president of the Board of Control, or any 
other public officer whatsoever. At pre¬ 
sent, the president of the Board of Con¬ 
trol shared very largely (more so, he be¬ 
lieved, than the directors) io patronage; 
and, when he retired from office, he was 
allowed a handsome pension. This point 
was not, in his opinion, irrelevant to the 
present subject. Mr. Bosanquet having 
for near half a century filled the office of 
a director, was, as it appeared to him, 
worthy of the bounty as well as of the 

praise 
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praise of that court. It might be said 
that Mr. Bosanquet was in independent 
circumstances. This was, he believed, 
the foct; hut that had nothing to do with 
the principle for which lie contended; 
and, though Mr. Bosanquet was possess- 
ed ot an ample competence, it might so 
happen that other gentlemen might not 
be so fortunately situated. At one time 
a duector might he in affluent circum¬ 
stances, but untoward events might oc¬ 
cur to alter his situation, and reduce him 
to comparative want. Now he thought 
it extremely proper, if a director, utter 
long and faithful service, relinquished his 
situation on account of an alteration in Ins 
circumstances, that lu> should have some 
provision made tor him. lie v\ho was 
in the habit, for many years, of devoting 
his time and attention to the affairs of the 
Company’s government, ut home anil 
abroad, lielily deserved a reward of tins 
kind. As to the salary ot the directors, 
it was a mere nominal matter. He should 
conclude with expressing his most hearty 
concurrence m the vote ot flunks pro¬ 
posed to Mr. Bosanquet. On this, and 
on all future occasions, lie should sincere¬ 
ly join in a vote of tliauks proposed to any 
ot the honourable Cuuit o£ Uuectors, so 
well deserved as the present was, tor 
long, efficient, and disinterested services. 
( Hear, hear') 

Mr. Palmer felt greatly indebted to the 
hon. proprietor (Air. Twining) for the 
motion which lie hud submitted to the 
court; a motion which gave to the pro¬ 
prietors at huge an opportunity ot speak¬ 
ing the sense they entertained ot the 
long, zealous, and faithful sei vices of 
their late excellent director, Jacob Bo¬ 
sanquet, Esq. In estimating the cha¬ 
racter of any public limn, the question 
was, “won quam inu .sal quant ni.Ni. ges- 
tterti and, after hearing the account 
which had been given of the various ser- 
v ices ot Mr. Bosunquet, if that question 
were put to him with respect to this 
much esteemed individual, he should 
briefly answer, “tam diu—tam bene." 
(Hear!) In saying this, lie believed he 
uttered the sentiments of every gentle¬ 
man then present. It might be said, 
that the patronage of the directors amply 
repaid them for the duties which they 
undertook, and the services which they 
performed. lie however, for one, freely 
confessed, that, in Ins opinion, were the 
attention, the close and constant atten¬ 
tion, given by the hon. chairman and the 
other gentlemen behind the bar to the 
affairs of the Company, duly and candidly 
estimated, and a balance struck between 
their labours on the one side and their 
patronage on the other, the account 
would be found considerably against the 
Company. (Hear!) When he said this, he 
did not mean to undervalue the patro- 
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nage which the directors enjoyed; he 
was aware that it afforded the hon. 
Chairman, and the other gentlemen be¬ 
hind the bur, the pleasing opportunity of 
rewarding merit where it was conspicu¬ 
ous. (Hear!) It enabled them to become 
the fathers of the filendless. (Hear ') And 
placed it within their power to take by 
the hand the children of deserv mg fami¬ 
lies, which, but for their humane interpo¬ 
sition, might probably fall into utter dts- 
tiess. (Hear!) That the hon. Chairman 
and liis colleagues duily experienced 
tcelmgp such ns these, he was perfectly 
satisfied; and his earnest prayer was, 
that they might long live to experience 
them. (Hear') He hoped, while on this 
topie, he should not be considered tedi¬ 
ous or out ot order if he related an 
anecdote, toi tiie truth of which he 
pledged his character. A clergyman 
residing in the county of Hertford, and 
having a very large laimly, grown up, 
was advised to send Ins son out as a 
cadet, and the appointment was proffered, 
and tile boon gratefully accepted. The 
young innn was fitted out, and sailed tor 
India; but the ship was unfortunately 
lost, and the youth perished with it- No 
sooner did the hon. director who had 
grunted the cadetship, hear of this sad 
event, than he wrote to the young mail’s 
lather, expressing his deep regret that 
any accidental cucumstancu should have 
occasioned the loss of so valuable a mem- 
bci ol the rev. gentleman's family. He 
observed, that lie knew not how to make 
up for the loss of such a son ; and con¬ 
cluded by stating, that if any other of 
the gentleman’s sons should w isJi to try 
his fortune in India, u vvritership vvus at 
his service. (Hear, hear’) The llev. 
Mr. Lane, ot Hcitfordslure, was the 
clergyman to whom he alluded, and the 
hon. director wiW Jacob Bosanquet. 
(Hear, heat’) In mentioning this cir¬ 
cumstance, he feared he ran the risk of 
incurring some displeasure from that hon. 
gentleman; because he believed ttiat, in 
every instance, Mr. Bosanquet wished to 
conceal those aetH of genuine benevo¬ 
lence which he so frequently performed ; 
hut he (Mr. Palmer) felt that he owed a 
duty to that court which was paramount 
to every other feeling, that of chewing to 
the world that their patronage was most 
honourably disposed of. (Hear, hear !) He 
conscientiously believed, taking it alto¬ 
gether, that no patronage in tins eouutrjr 
was more honourably disposed of than 
that of the Company. (Hear ’) He should 
take up no more ot their time but merely 
to declare his heartfelt concurrence m the 
motion, and to express his wish that the 
approbation of the court should, if it 
were not contrary to rule, be trusted to 
some more imperishable material than 
ink and paper. Not that Mr. Bosanquet 
5 D 2 would 
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would vuluu thin murk of their esteem 
more on account of the medium through 
which it was conveyed j but he wished 
the approbation of tlmt court to be placed 
beiiire the eyes of his children, and his 
children’s children, to stimulate them to 
follow the example ot a parent, who hud 
conducted himself, for so long a period 
of years, with so unimpeneheil and spot¬ 
less a reputation, ( Heat ') The vote of 
thanks, il there wcie no objection, might 
lie engraved on a piece ol plate; hut if 
gentlemen did not appiovc ol tins sug¬ 
gestion, he trusted the occasion would 
plead his excuse fot having made it. 

Ur, Gilchrist hoped tlut, in rising on 
the present occasion, he should not he 
xupposed ns intending to oilei one wind 
against the motion then hefoie the couit; 
lie cordially nppioved ot tic \ ,‘t> i,( 
thanks, and cntucly coincided with the 
lion, mover in all that he hud an id. lint 
still he trusted the court would not rc- 
tuse to hour one or two observations, 
which were not unconnected with tins 
subject. He considcml the situation -of 
a riireetor as a most honourable and 
gmtilymg one. He, who held that high 
oilin', was enabled to assist the widow 
and the 01 plum, and to do un immensity 
ot good. Such a situation every man 
would lie happy to enjoy for the same 
length ol time that it had liecn enjoyed 
liy the late lion, direetoi, a period, he 
believed, ot needy hull a eeiituiy. During 
that pei ioiI, it lie were nut wrong in Ins 
calculation, Mr. llos.inquet must have 
had patronage at his command to the 
amount of neatly a million of money. 
{Hear!) He did not pretend to say that 
this was the faet; hut such unquestion¬ 
ably was the rumour. He did not menu 
to censure him, or uny other gentleman 
in the direction, tor availing himself ot 
the benefit which the system, as it now 
stood, presented to him, lie was not at 
all to blame for taking ins legitimate 
share ot llie good tilings, which the sys¬ 
tem, as it at present existed, so bounti¬ 
fully afforded. It was snul in l’uriianient 
that “ the machine (that was, the borough 
system) Xvoiked well." The same might 
he observed ot the Company’s system. 
It worked well for the gentlemen on the 
other sale ot the liar; hut those on his 
side of that boundary (the many) were 
left to take cure of themselves as they 
could. He did riot mean to say one 
woid in disparagement of Mr. Ilosauquct. 
He believed, that lie was in private life, 
mi amiable diameter; and that, in Ins 
public capacity, lie was a useful servuut. 
Still he could not help thinking, that the 
rewuril which that gentlefnan, in common 
with the other directors, received, was 
fully commensurate with his labours. 
The delightful feeling which an honest 
man enjoyed, at the idea of lus being able 
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to assist the distressed, was, in itself, a 
lortune. This alone was worth all the 
labour incident to a seat in the direction. 
It was no wonder that men should be 
anxious to be placed in a situation, where 
they laid ample means to effect good. 
Oppoitunities were hourly occurring, 
vheie benefits could he conferred on 
their naval or military servants, or on the 
children ot those who had shed their 
bhtoil for the Company, on the field of 
Iwiiie; and had, by every exertion in 
their power, supported the honour, and 
sustained the interests of that great body 
by whom they were employed. The 
cluldien of such men, who had spent 
their best days in the company’s service, 
ought to be putroni/cri, ns far as they pos¬ 
sibly could; and surely, so to bestow 
patmnage was a real happiness; n sort 
of foretaste of that beatitude, which they 
were taught to hope tor in another and a 
better vvoild. He was very glial to find, 
tli.it one director hud the merit ol putting 
this theory into practice; and lie sincerely 
hoped, that all the gentlemen behind the 
bm, would follow the example j for pre¬ 
cept was one tiling, and example unother. 
The anecdote, related by the hon. pro¬ 
prietor (Mr. palmer) proved Mr. Bosan- 
quet to be, what lie had always supposed 
him, un honest, kiud-lienitcd, and bene¬ 
volent man. 

Mr. Tuinin(j hoped he would be al¬ 
lowed to icturn bis thanks to the lion- 
Bart, for the kind and disinterested man¬ 
ner in which he seconded the motion; 
and also to the lion, propnetor who had 
dwelt so feelingly on the virtues of the 
hon. gentlemen who was the subject of 
this resolution. That hon. proprietor 
had thrown out a suggestion, on which he 
deemed it necessary to make a single ob¬ 
servation. He could assure the lion, 
proprietor, that it was not from any dis¬ 
respect, on his part, tow’ards Mr. Bosan- 
quet, that he declined acting on his sug¬ 
gestion; but fiom a well-founded feeling, 
that nothing could he more gratifying to 
Mr. Bosanquct, or could make a more 
indelible impression on the minds of his 
descendants, than the simple vote of 
thanks winch was novy proposed. He 
hoped it would be carried unanimously; 
and if it did so pass, as he was convinced 
it would, he should move, “ that their 
worthy chairman do communicate the 
circumstance to Mr. Bosanquct." (Hear.) 

The motion was then put from the 
eluiir, und carried unanimously, amidst 
loud applause. 

Mr. Twimiuf then moved, “that the 
chairman be requested to communicate to 
Mr. Bosanquct the resolution of the 
Court of Proprietors.” Agreed. 

FATRONAGE OF THE DIRECTORS. 

The Chairman .—“ The next notice on 

the 
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the paper is relative to a motion, “for a 
return oi all writerships, cadetships, sur¬ 
geon’s appointments, nautical appoint¬ 
ments, and all other putronage in the gift 
of the Court of Directors, during the 
years 1820,1821,1822, 1823, 1824, 182,3, 
und 1820.” 

Col. L. Stanhope said, lie could not 
anticipate any objection to the production 
ot this mfoimation; because, whatever 
their political opinions might be, all men 
must agree on this point, that it was 
essentially necessary, that the patronage 
of every great corporate body should he 
made know n to thp public; and, he l>e- 
lieved, that, under every government, 
except that of the veiy vvoist species of 
tyranny, such information had never 
been withheld. It would be an insult to 
their urideistandings, to go into a length¬ 
ened discussion on this subject; because 
they must all be aware, that the people of 
India, und ot this country, in short that 
the community at huge, should be cor¬ 
rectly informed with icspcct to the pntio- 
nage of those who exercised sway und 
sovereignty over the distant piovinces of 
this grCat empire. It was equally lor 
the interest ot the people of India and 
of this country, to know exactly the ex¬ 
tent of patronage and of powei, that was 
vested in the hands of the executive body. 
With respect to the Com tot Directois 
themselves, lie thought they were bound 
in honour not to keep this matter secret. 
If they acted with propriety, they' could 
not disapprove of the production ol this 
information; and, with regiud to the pro- 
puetois, go man could say it was not 
right that they should be made acquaint¬ 
ed with the patronage in the gift ot the 
executive body. Tins was rendered the 
more necessary, because the extent of 
this patronage was very diffeiently repre¬ 
sented. For example, it had been stated 
by the learned doctor, thut an lion, 
gentleman who had just received the 
thanks of the court, had, during his ad¬ 
ministration, a patronage worth a mil¬ 
lion of money at his disposal; whilst 
others declared, that the ducctors le- 
ceived a mere paltry remuneration of 
£300 a year, which was scarcely suflj- 
cient to pay for then w'ivcs’ opera-boxes. 
(A luutjh!) Again, it was asserted by 
one ol the most distinguished men tliat 
ever looked into India ulfuus, no less an 
authority than Mr. Dumlas, that the 
putronuge of the East India Company, 
if placed in the bands of Ministers, was 
sufficient to corrupt both Jiouses of par¬ 
liament. This he quoted on the autho¬ 
rity of Mr. Dundas, which, be believed, 
stood very high in that court, lie felt 
it, therefore unnecessary to offer any 
farther observation, in support of the 
motion for the production of those pa¬ 
pers. He could anticipate no reason for 


the refusal of those returns. 11 the mo¬ 
tion were complied with, he, of course, 
would say nothing fnrthei; but it it met 
with opposition, he should take othei 
meatmen to effect his object. The gal¬ 
lant officer then moved for the returns m 
the terms of lie, notice. 

Capt. Ma.rfield seconded the motion. 

The ('hatman, “So fin as wiiterships and 
cudctslnps are concerned, there is already 
before tins eourt n return on the subject, 
which will, I think answer the purpose 
of the gallant Colonel’s motion. The 
return to which I have alluded does not 
embrace the year 1820, but it is carried 
.up to 1825, the Court of Directors have 
tiot % the smallest objection to produce the 
return relative to the latter year. I inn 
only speaking the sense of the Com t of 
Directors when 1 assme the lion, pro¬ 
prietor that not the least intention exinls 
of impeding or throwing any obstacle in 
the wav of his motion, so far as it can 
be complied with. (Heai') That motion 
embraces two or three other dcscnptioiis 
of appointments. It expressly mentions 
‘ nautical appointments’ (to the piodue- 
turn of which tlicie is no objection what¬ 
ever;) and it calls likewise for nietiiiii 
of ‘ all other patronmjc in the gill ot the 
Court of Du cetera.’ Now it tins last 
clause lius reference to uny individual 
patronage, I should lie glad if the lion, 
proprietor would explain what it is, be¬ 
cause neither myself nor my colleagues 
wish to keep any thing li ick. (llcut ') I 
am only aware of one other d( senjition 
of pationagc, namely the appointment ol 
labourers in the watchouses, and it the 
lion, proprietors wishes tor a leturu un- 
dei that head he may have it. I should 
also state that a letuiu ot many of the 
appointments for which the lion, pro- 
pi letor has moved, fiom the year 1814 to 
the year 1821, has been luid before puilm- 
nrient.” 

Col. Stanhope wished to have re¬ 
turns of flic appointments in the civil, 
ecclesiastical, medical, and military ser¬ 
vice, the Iloinbay marine, the pilot ser¬ 
vice in Bengal, and all mariuu appoint¬ 
ments on the China, Singapore, and St. 
Helena establishments. Likewise the 
appointments in the colleges of Hailey- 
bury and Addiscoinbe, and in the home 
department, including law officers, &c. 

The Chairman said, the appointments 
of assistant surgeons were completely 
embraced by the motion lieforc the court: 
as to appointments in the colleges, they 
had nothing to do with putronage. 'Hie 
patronage only began, when a wntership 
or a cadetship was granted. 

Col. L. Stanhope .—“ I mean the ap¬ 
pointment of professors.” 

The Chairman “ That can never be 
considered as individual patronage. Tite 
collective body appoint the professors. 

There 
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There is, in those cases, no individual 
jiatronage. The same may be said, with 
respect to the appointment of chuplains. 
I wish to conceal nothing from the gal¬ 
lant officer; I am really most anxious to 
give him every information in my power. ” 
( Hrar .) 

Col. L. Stanhope was grateful for the 
information which the lion. Chairman hud 
imparted. He wished to know whether 
the second sort of patronage which had 
been alluded to was shared by the duec- 
tors generally, or by the Couit of Di¬ 
rectors and proprietors jointly. 

The Chairman. —“The lion proprietor 
is to understand, tliut certain appoint¬ 
ments are in die gift of individual di- 
reetois. This conics, I think, stnctly 
under the name ot patronage. But if 
an office is vacant, winch office is to be 
filled up by tfie Court ot Directors col¬ 
lectively, 1 do not deem that appoint¬ 
ment to bo patronage. It, on the nomi¬ 
nation of any pniticular director, a situa¬ 
tion is conferred on an individual, that 
unquestionably would be patronage; but 
the case is diliercnt where the situation is 
given by the collective body. When a 
question ot tliut description is brought 
forward—when u variety ot opinions pic- 
vuil, as to the mciits of uny individuals 
proposed for uny office, and when the 
business is decided by a majority of the 
eoiut, that 1 consider to be entnely apait 
I loin patronage. Thus, the filling up ot 
the situation ot goveinor-geneial cannot 
be viewed us a pint ot the putioiiage of 
the Court ot Diiectois.” 

Dr. (''ilcfoist. —“ It is pationnge, no 
doubt, though of u ditloient specie.” 

C 'ol. J.. Stanhope —“ My wish is to pro¬ 
em o an account ot the whole ol the pa- 
tionage, I ciuo not what its description 
may be. (Hrar ’) 1 and my tcilow- 

proprietors receive no portion of that pa¬ 
tronage. It is given to the particular 
ft lends of the directors, instead of being 
distributed generally to the people ot this 
country.” 

(’apt. Maifwld wished to ask, whether 
the (’Inna voyages did not form a part of 
the putronuge? It used to be so, and 
very fat pickings they afforded. 

The (' hntrman —“ As I before stuted, 
the Court of Directors have no objection 
whatever to give the utmost information 
in their power, with respect to every 
species of appointments that can properly 
be classed under the head of patronage.” 

Dr. Gilchnnt was ot opinion that his 
gallant friend wanted an account of all 
patronage, whether it was disposed ot in¬ 
dividually or collectively. It was an easy 
matter for a corporation to say, because 
an office was disposed of bv a vote of a 
majority of the directing body, that, there¬ 
fore, there was no patronage m the case. 
The contrary was clearly manifest. If 


his Majesty’s ministers were to say, that 
the disposal of such and such offices must 
fie decided by tfie whole cabinet, instead 
of being placed under the dominion ot an 
individual, could any one be hardy enough 
to assert that this wus not patronage ? 

Mr Weeding said, that as a member 
of the East-India Company, he should 
led very sorry to say a word against the 
conccsMon ot any proposition which ap¬ 
peared likely to advance the general good 
of his brother proprietors. But he sub¬ 
mitted that the present motion was use¬ 
less, inasmuch us they could not, under 
the existing law, alter the disposition ol 
this patronage, or interfere with it in any 
case whatever. Such being the tact, he 
would ask, cut hmio, to what beneficial 
object the present motion was duected— 
what salutary end could it nnswer? 
Now, unless the gallant otheer could 
point out to them what good was likely 
to be derived from his motion ; unless he 
could shew that it was not brought for¬ 
ward meiely to grat ty Ins own curiosity, 
and that of other gentlemen; unless he 
could satisfy the court that be bad some 
better purpose in view, be (Mr. Weed¬ 
ing) should certainly oppose the proposi- 
sittou. (Hear >) WJjen tins court could 
not alter one iota in the mode of distri¬ 
buting patronage—on what ground, and 
tor what purpose, he desired to know, 
w ere all these retm ns to be forthcoming ? 
( Hear ') He hoped the court would re¬ 
ject the motion. He, for one, certainly 
should oppose it. unless it were proved to 
lum that other proceedings, and those of 
a beneficial nature, were Jikdy to grow 
out ol this proposition. (Hiur ') 

Col. L. Stanhope conceived that the 
lion. r pioprietor who had Inst spoken hail, 
in fact, nothing to do with the business. 
The Chairman hud been asked whether 
he would ngiec to the production of cer¬ 
tain papois; and he had answered in the 
affirmative. After this, he (Col. Stan¬ 
hope) conceived the observations of the 
lion, proprietor to be quite superfluous. 

Mr. Weeding said that every question 
propounded in that court was left to the 
determination, not of an individual, but of 
the proprietors w r ho happened to he pre¬ 
sent. (Hear 1 ) Now, much as he respect¬ 
ed the lion. Chairmnn, and greatly as he 
relied on that hon. gentleman’s superior 
discretion, still he could not agree to this 
motion, which appeared to him to be part 
of a system by which frivolous questions 
were constantly brought before the court. 

(Hear >) 

The Chairman. —“When I answered 
thequestion of the gallant colonel, 1 did so 
merely as an individual, to whoiy an ap¬ 
peal had been made. I then certainly 
stated that I should not oppose the mo¬ 
tion. llie proposition is, however, be¬ 
fore the court; and it is not fair to say, 

because 
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because I have stated that I do not mean 
to oppose the production of those papers, 
that therefore others have no right to do 
so,; it is entirely in the pleasure of the 
court, whether they will grant those pa¬ 
pers or not. I merely stated in the out¬ 
set, for the satisfaction of the gallant 
officer, that I did not mean to oppose his 
motion." 

Col. L. Stanhope.—“ My proposition 
is simply this, that the extent of the pa¬ 
tronage of the East-India Company should 
be made known. The lion. Chun man 
agrees to the motion; and then, for what 
reason I cannot perceive, the lion, pro¬ 
prietor steps forwurd, and calls on the 
chairman not to grant the desired informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr Gahagan said the reason assigned 
by the lion, propnetor tor his opposition 
to this motion was the most e\tiaordmiiry 
he lmd e\er heard. Mark wluit the hon. 
propnetor smd “ I don’t like to give you 
up those returns, (why ?) because I can¬ 
not tell iilmt use you mean to make of 
them” Now, what would lie said m 
parliament, if, when pupcis were culled 
for liy the opposition, the minister were 
to say, “ You must, before we grunt those 
pa pci s, tell us what you mean to do with 
them." {Heart) lie doubted not that, on 
inejuuy, it would be found that the Com¬ 
pany’s patronage w as most, properly and 
honourably disposed of; and, were it tor 
nothing else hut to prove that fact, lie 
should vote Tor the production of these 
returns. 

Mr. ll'crding. —“ Nothing could lie more 
misconceived or misinterpreted than my 
argument. Wlmt I said was, that when 
those returns were prorured from the 
court of directors, no use whatever rould 
lie made ot them. The act of ]>arhiunent 
restricted the piopiictors from any inter¬ 
ference in these matters ” 

Sir C. Forbes said, that when papers 
u’ere moved for in the House of Com¬ 
mons, it was generally necessary to Jay 
some parliamentary ground for their pro¬ 
duction. But, notwithstanding this was 
the general rule, he was sorry to observe, 
that the House of Commons too often 
gave way to motions for the production 
and printing of papers (which, however 
interesting they might be to individuals, 
were not at all so to the community at 
large], and the consequence was that an 
enormous expense, amounting to £70,000 
or £80,000 annually, were obliged to be 
defrayed by the publir for printing alone. 
In his opinion, the Chairman ought to see 
what parliamentary grounds (if he might 
use the uhnue) were advanced in support 
of this motion. He confessed that he 
could not see what object his gallant 
friend had in view in bringing forward 
this proposition. The hon. Chairman 
had stated, very candidly, that neither 


he nor the Court of Directors bad the 
smallest objection to the production of 
these returns. But, he would ask, was 
not this one of these cases to which he had 
just alluded, where a motion was made 
without any ground being adduced as a 
reason for introducing it ? If his gallant 
friend wished that a different mode should 
be adopted with respect to the future dis¬ 
tribution of patronage, if he desired that 
the court should consider this part of the 
Company’s system, he (Sir C. Forbes) 
could understand such a proposition; 
and then it would ho fur the proprietors 
to say whether they thought that was, or 
was uot, a sufficient ground for the mo¬ 
tion. But, ns tiie matter now’ stood, he 
knew not w hut use could he mode of the 
returns moved for. 

Capt. Marfieht,— -Conceiving that the 
papers hail, m the first instance, been 
conceded, lie lud not deemed it necessary 
to say any thing on this subject. This 
was a mutter of more magnitude than 
some gentlemen seemed to imagine. Hie 
i etui ns, he inideistood, were to have been 
laid on the table; but now r , it seemed, the 
court was culled on to refuse them, al¬ 
though the executive body w'ere reudy to 
produce the papers. The papers, even 
d printed, would create very little ex¬ 
pense. And it should uot be forgotten, 
(lint papers were printed, some time 
since, at tiie expense ot thousands ot 
pounds, on which no motion was ulti¬ 
mately founded. 1'crimps on that very 
subject u motion might lie brought for- 
waid on a futuie d.iy. lie hod no doubt 
that, if the papcis now ealhd for were 
produced, they would give rise to a mo¬ 
tion in that court. It was said, outside 
of the court, “how ridiculous it is tor 
you to niuko any motion there;" and 
those who spoke thus, when asked to 
assign u reason \vhy individuals who had 
tuct, argument, and incontrovertible rea¬ 
soning on their side, should not appeal to 
the court, answered, “why, because you 
cannot succeed; there is always an im¬ 
mense majority against you." He, how¬ 
ever, did not think this was a reason that 
ought to induce him to retreat. If ho 
could not carry a point to-day, he might 
at some future period. Where sound ar¬ 
gument appeared on one side, and large 
majorities on the other, the majorities 
went for little in the eyes of reflecting 
men; and by agitating questions fre¬ 
quently, even under these adverse cir¬ 
cumstances, much good was ultimately 
done. Let them look to the opposition 
in the House of Commons. Although 
that body had not been able to carry any 
measure, yet bad its exertions done much 
good. The hon. proprietor who rose vo¬ 
luntarily to oppose the present motion, 
said, “the patronage is distributed by 
act of parliament, you therefore cannot 
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touch it.*' Well, suppose it whs so dis¬ 
tributed, thut did not prevent the inter¬ 
ference of the proprietors. If the pa¬ 
tronage system worked well, fur some, 
while the great body ot the Company was 
thrown overboard, what was to prevent 
them from applying for an act of parlia¬ 
ment to remedy the evil? But the lion, 
proprietor (Mr Weeding) would not, it 
up)ietirod, let gentlemen know any thing 
whatever of this business; he would not 
even Jet them look Ht the papers, to gam 
a little information oil so important u 
point. However, so tar as Ins (('apt. 
Maxfield’s) vote went, lie would endea¬ 
vour to procure thut iuiormution. He 
did not mean to say thut the directois 
improperly deposed of their putionuge, 
on the eoiiLiuiy, lie knew instances (and 
he hoped they were veiy Irequent) where 
the patronage had been disposed oi in the 
most laudable manner, lie, howevci, 
was perfectly avvine of the bad effects 
which the -ystem of patronage had, with 
reference to their distant piovinees, om 
which the government laid Jittle or no 
control. In sevei.il instances that sys¬ 
tem hud, couipaiHtively speaking, con- 
veited whole distilets into dcseits. The 
lion, proprietor then proceeded to illus- 
tiate Ins arguiiicut hy leterruig to the 
I lydernliud and Oiule pupeis, to shew w hat 
nusehiet wus piodueed by the uveiwceil¬ 
ing desire tor patronage which appeared 
to engross the minds ot their servants. 
He traced the embarrassments ot the 
Nizam of IlydeioJiml, and ot the Nuwnb 
ot Oude., to tin'll connexion with the 
Company's government. No sooner did 
that connexion take place with the 
Nizoin, than a lelonn oi lus troops wus 
set oil loot, which hud piodueed the 
worst consequence*, lint, wheie u dil- 
leitmt course was pursued, results ot a 
most beuelicml nature had followed. This 
wiib the case with the Gureowai’s domi¬ 
nions, because no attempt wus made tbeie 
to relorm, as it was called, the force ot 
the sovereign. 

Mr Gahugan put it to the good sense 
of his gallant friend whether these pro¬ 
ceedings in Glide, ami in the territories of 
the Nizam, hud uuy thing to do with the 
question hetove the court. (Hear /) 

Copt. Mud full said he was shewing 
the bad effects ot a system of patronage, 
with respect "to the two tormei states of 
Glide ruid Hyderabad, and the good ef- 
ieets of u different system in the Guico- 
vvur ten itones. He denied that ho was 
out of order;-it might be said that he 
was, but be defied any person to prove it. 
Gen. Walker was the resident at the 
court of Baroda, ami he believed his in- 
tioas were to support the integrity of 
that state. 

* Tile Chairman —“ I consider the ques¬ 
tion before the court to be, whether the 


Court of Directors will agree to lay be¬ 
fore the proprietors a return of putronage 
of different descriptions. Should that 
paper be laid before the court, it may then 
form the foundation of those observations 
which the bon. proprietor is uowmaking: 
but 1 think it quite out of order to enter 
into this soi t of discussion at present.'’ 
( Hear') 

Mr. iS. Dixon.—“ It appears to be 
the opinion ot certain individuals, that, 
we, at tins side of die liar, me better able 
to send out fit and proper persons to serve 
in India, than the Court ol Directois are. 
Now, uh I am ot a directly contrary way 
ol dunking, I wish the patronage to be 
left just as it is.” 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to order. 

('apt. Mux field defended tile course he 
was puisuing. 

Mr. S. Dixon .—“ What I said, I 
meant as a gvneial observation.” 

Hu! Chan man —“I think both the 
him. proprietors ar< outot order in enter¬ 
ing on a subject not properly before us. 
I pronounce tin: lust lion, piopnctor to 
be out ot otdci - .mil the seeoiul lion, 
propnctoi, by following Ins steps, lias 
been no lev. out ot onlei.” 

Mr. S. Dunn. —“ Some individuals 
can only go on i.i their own way —and I 
um one ot tlui-e.” 

C’ajit. hi s.ud, if he had not, by 

flic course vvli.ih die proem dings luid 
taken, been called on to produce tins sort 
ot ev iileiiee ol the effects ol patronage, lie 
w ould not huv e touched upon it. They 
bud been told, on the ollu r suit', dmt tins 
was a mere motion tin papers, and that, 
therefore, lie hud no right to uddiice those 
tacts to which ho Itad been calling the at¬ 
tention ot the couit. Now he must be 
allowed to say, dmt the matters to which 
ho was lefening were very important, 
though uot very palatable to some gen¬ 
tlemen. 

The Diputy Chairman If the mo¬ 
tion had included that which the gallant 
officer is now calling in question—namely, 
the mode in wluch the Court of Directors 
dispose of their patronage— then I should 
say that he was perfectly in order. But 
the question here merely is, that a return 
ot patronage, of different descriptions, 
shall be luid before the court; and, so for 
as 1 am concerned, I shall be very glud if 
the motion is carried. It is not, how¬ 
ever, my intention, should the question 
be put, to hold up my hand one .way or 
the other." 

Capt. Max field continued.—He had 
been called on by one set of gentlemen, 
to assign some reason for this motion— 
and now, when he was doing so, be was 
repeatedly told that be was out of order. 
He wished to show that the system ot 
patronage in India laid produced very 
bad effects; and he believed that its re- 
_ _ «ults 
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suits were precisely the same In the two 
countries. He was by no means pre¬ 
pared to admit, that what was bad on the 
other side of the water, was good here. 
If he were not allowed at present to ex* 
pose the deleterious effects of patronage, 
he hod the pleasure to know that here¬ 
after an opportunity would be afforded 
him for that purpose, when a court was 
specially called to consider this subject 
in detail. Therefore, putting off the dis¬ 
cussion, or putting down for a day, could 
have no effect whatever in the end. An 
hon. proprietor (Mr. Weeding) seemed 
to entertain a strong idea that great evil 
would arise from the production of those 
papers—-which he (Capt, Minefield) be¬ 
lieved might be procured with very little 
trouble, without coming to that court for 
them. He, however, conceived that the 
hon. proprietor's fears were totally ground¬ 
less. The gallant officer was again pro¬ 
ceeding to advert to Gen. Walker’s con¬ 
duct in the territory of the Guicowar, 
when 

The Chairman rose, and declared that 
hon. proprietor was entirely out of order. 
He was introducing matter of the most 
irrelevant nature. 

Capt. Marfield proceeded to say, it had 
been admitted that part of the patronage 
consisted of the nomination to China 
voyagers. Now he should be glad to 
know whether that portion of patronage 
had reference to the appointment of the 
captain, or the selection of the ship? 
Did it enable the captain to appoint a 
particular ship? or was the captain se¬ 
lected, and was the ship then taken up 
as a matter of course ? 

The Chairman. —“ The simple answer 
is, that the patronage is attached to the 
captain, and not to the ship.” 

Capt. Maxfidd said, if he attempted to 
prove all the evils which arose from this 
arrangement, be would detain the court 
longer than he wished. On this subject 
he could, however, make out a very 
strong ease. 

The Deputy Chairman .—“ If a cap¬ 
tain should die or resign before the voyage 
is commenced, the voyage becomes va¬ 
cant, and it is referred to the proper 
committee to consider whether any, and 
if any, what alteration should be made in 
the destination of the ship, in consequence 
of the appointment of a new commander. 
Aa to the gallant officer's saying that 
there are many fat things to give away, 
lean assure him that there are also many 
lean ones” 

Col. & Stanhope expressed his astonish¬ 
ment that the hon. proprietor (Mr. Weed¬ 
ing) shook} appear to be so little versed 
m history, as not at once to see strong 
grounds for the morion winch was before 
the cUort This very question of East 
India patronage, was that which turned 
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Mr. Fox out of powen—a circumstance 
that had altered the course of events 
in Europe from that day to the present. 
When, too, they found this patronage de¬ 
scribed by such an authority as Mr. Dun- 
das, as sufficient to corrupt both houses 
of parliament, did not that statement, of 
itself; call upon them to procure some ac¬ 
count of it ? Could any man be so noodle¬ 
headed as not to see, that it was desirable 
for every great body to know how its 
appointments were disposed of; and to 
be acquainted with the nature and extent 
of the power and patronage exercised by 
those who filled the executive situation? 
With respect to what the hon proprietor 
said about the Act of Parliament, lie had 
no doubt that it was very difficult to be 
understood, as most Acts of Parliament 
were; but, suppose the Act described the 
way in which this patronage was to be 
distributed, had not that court the power 
of making representations on the subject 
to the Court of .Directors, to the President 
of the Board of Control, and to other 
authorities, for the purpose of haying the 
system changed, if they found it to be 
very corrupt ? Had gentlemen never seen 
the Red Book—and did they not know 
that all the patronage of government was 
there set forth? If such reasons as these 
did not satisfy the hon. proprietor that 
the information now called for ought to be 
given, then he should begin to think that 
the hon. proprietor had some personal 
interest in concealing it. 

Dr. Gilchrist thought it a most extraor¬ 
dinary thing, when the Court of Director* 
appeared willing to grant this information, 
to find an hon. proprietor coming for- 
• ward to oppose the motion. To refuse 
the papers was a most monstrous idea. 
It was almost as bad as the proceedings 
at Juggernaut, or the burning of widows. 
It was said, “ There is no necessity for 
producing those papers, because the pa¬ 
tronage is never given to any .improper 
person.” He denied this—for it was no¬ 
toriously given to young men who knew 
nothing of the Hindoo language. The 
directors gave it to persons who had no 
claims on that Company—whose fatbqt* 
had not toiled and bled in their service, 
He would contend, that until the di¬ 
rectors sent out cadet* who were per¬ 
fectly fit for duty, when they •arrived 
in India, they were disposing of their pa¬ 
tronage improperly. 

The motion was then pot, and nega¬ 
tived without a division. 

ATTENDANCE OF THE BJEECTOEi.. 

Dr. Gilchrist then rose to make hi* 
promised motion relative to the attend¬ 
ance of the directors during the last year; 
and also, as to tile attendance of the six 
gentlemen recommended to fill the va¬ 
cancies occasioned by the going out, by 
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rotation) of that number of director*, dur¬ 
ing the year they were lest in office. He 
observed that six gentlemen (or what 
was commonly called the House List) 
had been recommended by the Court of 
Directors. Now, if this were not a 
specie* of self-election, lie really did not 
know any case to which that term would 
apply. It had been made a matter of 
praise to-day, that an hon. gentleman 
bad remained in the direction for nearly 
fifty years. But if he got in, he would 
stay, if possible, for a century. (Laugh¬ 
ter.) The salary of the directors, small 
as It was, might lie considered in some 
degree as important} but, compared to 
the patronage they enjoyed, it was like 
a drop of water in the ocean. He thought 
that the attendance of the directors, and 
their attending properly, was a very great 
matter. Indeed, so important did it 
appear to him, that he meant to make 
the former attendance of the six gentle¬ 
men who were again recommended to the 
direction, one of the most prominent fea¬ 
tures of a circular letter which he meant 
to send round to the proprietors. He 
Intended to make a stand for the direc¬ 
tion himself. It might lie given against 
him ; but he would persevere to the end, 
whatever the consequences might lie. 
The learned doctor then proceeded to 
argue, that if, from old age, infirmity, 
dotage, or from any other cause whatso¬ 
ever, a director were unable to attend 
regularly to Ins duties, the proprietors 
ought immediately to look out for a man 
whose mental and bodily vigour was fully 
equal to tbe task. Much hud been saul 
about the labours of the directors. Now, 
they lost nothing but their time; and for 
that they were well paid. He wished to 
God that he was half so well rewarded for 
his labours. But it appeared, notwith¬ 
standing their labours, that they had a good 
deal of time to spare. lie found one of 
them had leisure and strength to carry 
the who)* Globe on his hock, a second 
supported the Palladium, and Atlas him¬ 
self was sustained by u third. Persons 
had accused him of taking up the time of 
that Court; but he thought such observa¬ 
tions came with a very l»d grace from 
individuals who, while they were paid by 
tliat Company, contrived to art as chair¬ 
men or directors to different joint-stock 
companies. He would not iatigue the 
court with reading the names of the various 
companies) from a book which he held in 
his hand, because he supposed that those 
whom he addressed were sufficiently 
aware or the bets to which he alluded. 
What he complained of was, that some 
of those gentlemen were constantly talk¬ 
ing about the time of the Court being un¬ 
necessarily taken uyi which was occa¬ 
sioned, he supposed, by their having so 
much te do elsewhere. As to their b- 
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hours, he considered them as trifling. 
Their clerics only wanted t little super¬ 
vision, and the business would go on 
just as well without the directors as with 
them. He would now proceed to show, 
from the By-Laws, and from Mr. Au- 
ber’s excellent book, what the privileges 
Of the Court of Proprietors were. Be 
felt it incumbent on him to take this 
course, because the other day they were 
'treated as mere ciphers. There was, 
however, as he should show, a positive 
enactment on this subject. 

He found in chap. vii. that it was laid 
down that nine proprietors hod the power 
to demand that a court should be sum¬ 
moned for the discussion of any particular 
question: so then according to this 
nine proprietors were more important 
than the directors were willing to imagine. 
They were very good ** nine pins” until 
they were thrown down. The learned 
gentleman then proceeded to contend that 
the proprietors and directors were to be 
considered ns one body, hav ing a conjoint 
power. One of the by-laws stated, it is 
to be observed, 

" That the quarterly courts are the only courts 
for general business; at which subjects not pre¬ 
viously advertised may be introduced for dis¬ 
cussion i such subjects must not involve questions 
in which a specific notice is prescribed by the by¬ 
laws, such as grant* of money, the forgiving 
offences, &c." 

He would contend tliat every proprietor, 
as a shareholder of the Company, was as 
much interested as any director within 
the liar. If any one who heard him had 
any doubt upon the subject, be would 
read an extract from the charter of the 
Company; that charter stated, amongst 
other things, what follows ; 

“ And we do further by thesa presents, for us. 
our heirs, and successors, give ana gram unto the 
mid Kngflsh Company, trading to the East-Indies, 
and their anccesson: and we do hereby ordain, 
will, and appoint, that it shall and may be lawful 
to and for all and every the members of (he same 
Company hereby established, from time to time 
to assemble and meet together at any convenient 
place or places for the choice of theur directors, 
and for making of by-laws, ordinances, rules, 
(mien, or directions for the government of tbe said 
Company, or for any other a Hairs or business con¬ 
cerning (hr same; or that all the members of the 
some Company , or so many of them as shall be so 
assembled, shall he and be called a general court 
of the said Company and Corporation, which 
court shall assemble and meet at such times and 
in with manner as Is directed." 

This extract clearly proved the authority 
of the proprietors in all matters touching 
the interests of the Company. It shewed 
that the H pins” were not knocked down. 
But what further did their laws say of this 
power?—“ A general court ipfcy be sum¬ 
moned on the demand of nine proprietors, 
and in default of the directors in sum¬ 
moning such court, the said nine proprie¬ 
tors may summon it, and may displace any 
director for mismanagement in his office.” 
Was this power of the u nine pins” 
nothing? Or wore they, after thia dedal*, 
tion of their lew* es to the authority they 

possessed, 
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possessed, to be declared mere ciphers ? 
Every member of that court ought to 
unite in upholding their common autho¬ 
rity, and fay that nnfcro they might uphold 
the Company in Auikment, for it was 
very probable that dome attempt would 
there be made to knock them down. He 
had said thus much of their power—‘•now 
let the court hear what was said of the 
question of "patronage." Their hmn 
said, that 

“When my director or dheeton ih ah happen 
to die, or he removed, or hi* office ahall otherwire 
heroine void before the expiration of the term for 
which he duffi have been elected, the major part of 
the member* of the utd Company emcmhled In a 

~ general court, and being duly qualified an afore- 

• raid, ahall and mav elect and chooce any other 
member or members of the said Company, qualified 
as aforesaid, into the nfilcc of auch director or 
directors that ahall to dir or be removed, or whose 
office shall become void, which person so to be 
chosen shall continue in the wild office until the 
next usual time hereby apjiointed ftir election, and 
until others shall be duly chosen and sworn, unless 
he shall be removed as aforesaid.” 

Thus the proprietors saw that they had 
more power than they were aware of— 
and thus, if they exercised that power 
freely, he might expect to lie supported 
by every independent man amongst them. 
( l.auqhter, and cries of "question '") He 
could assure hun. proprietors that he 
would not lie put down. He would go 
on to the end of his remarks, for he just 
felt himself as much at his case there ns 
he should in his easy chair at home- He 
would now beg to cnll their attention to 
another point.—In chap. iii. sec. 3 of the 
Ily-laws, it was enacted 
“ That no by-laws shall be ordained, altered, re¬ 
pealed, or suspended, without the consent and 
approbation of two general courts, specially to be 
called for that purpose: of the first of which 
genaral courts, fourteen days' public notice at the 
least shall be given.” 

He was anxious to call the particular at¬ 
tention of the court to this, for he would 
not shrink from his duty, however un¬ 
pleasant it might be to his own feelings, 
or those of others; and if he should be 
defeated there, why he could apply to 
Parliament; small as he was, he could 
petition at any rate. They had seen that 
no by-law could be altered without the 
authority of two general courts—he would 
now point,out to them the penalty at¬ 
tached to • breach of any by-law. The 
next section to that he had already read 

WM 

••That If any director shall be guilty of a wilful 
lnesch at any of the by-laws ofthis corporation, 
to which any other special penalty i* not annexed, 
and shall be so adjudged by a general court, he 

* shall be liable to be removed bam his office of 
director, and be incapable thereafter of bolding 
any other office at employment under this com- 


One of the by-laws, to the breach of 
which he had just-pointed out the penalty, 
was to this effect. In the 11th section of 
the 6th chapter it WM ordained, 

"That at the first eoun of Obnetomafter every 
onnnel aieetUm, a ehakman snd deputy chairman 
sbaD be dram for the ye w Jjy the baHot; and 
that each of tham ba showed dra hundred pounds 


a year, and every other director three hundred 
Pjundb a year, tor hia attendance upon ihebosineu 
ot torn Ccxnpvy» 2 

Now he did not know whether the 
rumours which had gone abroad were true 
or false; they tnigbt be false, and he did 
not mean to say they were true, bat such 
as he hod hejord the rumour be would 
give it It was stated that the present 
Chairman had upon his coming into office, 
claimed and exercised the right of appoint¬ 
ing his deputy,and that the present Deputy 
Chairman was so appointed/ Instead of 
being appointed by the ballot pursuant to 
the direction of the by-iaw. if this were 
the fact, both one and the other of those 
directors were guilty of a wilful breach of* 
the by-law. 

The Chairman .—'“ If the learned pro¬ 
prietor states that 1 claimed to appoint tile 
'Deputy Chairman, be states that which 
is not true.’’ (Hear,hear ! and some cries of 
“ Order.") 

Dr. Gilchrist.—" I did not give the 
rumour as my own ; I spoke it only as 
one that was hi circulation, but I did not 
bay that it was correct ” 

The Chairman .—“ Wherever the state¬ 
ment came from, it is not true." {Hear, 
hear') 

Mr. S. Dixon submitted that the bon. 
proprietor was not justified in introducing 
idle rumours as matters of discussion in 
that court. {Hear, heart) 

The Deputy Chairman was unwilling 
to interrupt the discussion before the court, 
but he could not avoid saying a few words, 
as his name had been unnecessarily intro¬ 
duced into the debate The appointment 
of the deputy chairman was solely in the 
court of directors, and not in the chairman, 
and he could assure the court there was 
no deviation from this course in bis. ease. 
He was elected by the directors in the 
usual way, and not by the chair. ( Hear, 

' hear >) The learned jiroprietor bad said 
that he felt hmwelf as much at his ease in 
that court as if he were in his easy chair at 
home; but be was bound to tousult the 
ease of others os well as of himself, and 
he (the Deputy Chatrman)woulil appeal to 
the feelings of the eourt whether, in what 
the learned proprietor had yet said, be bad 
advanced one step towards the question 
before them. ( Hear, hear /) 

Col. Stanhope said that, as one of those 
to whom the appeal bad been mode he 
must observe, that the hon. director should 
have made his appeal, not to the feelings, 
but to tiie reason of the court. (Hear, 
hear!) 

Or-Gdckritl proceeded. He would again 
call the attention of the eourt to their 
by-laws, and particularly to that which 
spoke of obtaining votes for directors by 
indirect means. In section I, chapter 
7th ft was ordained 

That V any member of this Company shall, by 
ffiaMNsor ptsndMS, osOwtvstremnror traxferv 

5 E 2 «* 



of stock, by any f*>, fhmtt, O humiussmImi. 
undor the plat of dsfroytng travailing isf*ws> 
or undor any othor plan or prataocs rtauowoi 
directly oruadMctly obtain, or apdaoaoor to ob¬ 
tain any voto Cor toe elect ka> at himself or my 
other to be e director, end be wM fullqr 
thereof et» general court to be celled few that put- 


_k general court to be called , 

wch penpn«lwtt betotf#^bletha(ee(terqr 
holding any oAee, the qualification for which 
Subjsct to the regulation of (he general court, ei 
If he he a director, he be furaier liable to be i 
moved (tom hie office.” 


i re- 
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then came, the old wlfo pointed up to her 
■fen, and obeervod, “you must pay the 
threepence to-day, to-morrow has not 
come yet j” and with her it would never 
come; it would be always “ to-day.” In 
the same manner he believed it would 
always be “ at present,*' in the interpre¬ 
tation which the directors would give 
to the law. Another by-law te which 
ho wished to call the attention of the 
court, for the purpose of asking informa- 
on it, was this. In section vh. cf the 7th 
chapter, it was stated, 

" That hi ell election* to be annually made of 
tlx director*, for four yean, in punuance of the 
act of Parliament. 13 Geo. III., cap. 83, each • 
proprietor voting thall give In a llat containing 
not more than six names of penona duly qualified 
to be directors! and If any list shell contain the 
name* of mun than six person* duly qualified, 
every *uch U*t ihall he totally rejected.” 

Now what he w anted to know was, if a 
person should send in a list with a lass 
number than six persons upon it, would 
that also be rejected. 

The Chairman. —“ No.” 

Dr. Gikhriat thanked the hon. Chair¬ 
man for the information. * Ho wished 
also to be informed whether the names 
of the six persons given in the present 
system of self-election were to be given 
in rotation? were they to be put in one 
list or not? 

Mr. Weeding asked what had those 
questions to do witli the motion before 
the court, which related only to the at¬ 
tendance of directors ? 

Dr. GUchriat said he would shew they 
had to do with his motion, as he would 
connect them with it. He wished to 
know whether the whole were to be put 
in as one list, or could any lady or gentle¬ 
man come forward, and let it be known 
whether she or he were putting in the 
house-list or otherwise ? 

Mr. Training said there were six names 
on the list, and any proprietor might erase 
any name or names, and substitute those 
of any other persons whom they might 
prefer. 

Dr. Gikhriat asked how tbit could be 
done without the knowledge of the di¬ 
rectors, and then what became of the se¬ 
crecy of the ballot ? 

A Proprietor observed, that any pro¬ 
prietor might take the list home with 
him, and make any alterations in.lt be 
pleased, where what he did could not he 
known. ^ 

Dr. Gikhriat went on. If they gave 
him patronage, he would get persons 
enough to vote for him ; but brine pre¬ 
sent state of the Company, he must pro¬ 
test against this mode of electing their 
members. * .« 

Mr. Paitiaam said the lessal proprietor 
was mistaken if he imagined, tint as a 
candidate, he had not a right twbave a 
list. Undoubtedly ha had a light to 

brine 


Thus the court saw how much value 
their by-laws attached to the independent 
election of their executive body, and bow 
anxiously it endeavoured to guard against 
any undue Influence in such election. He 
saw in section vi. of the chapter on elec* 
tions, that 

"AlW thall be published thirty day* before 
tile election of director*, containing the 

Min— of tueh proprietor* qualified agreeable to 
law, a* thall signify In writing to the secretary 
thaw desire of becoming candidate* for the direr- 
lion, thirty-two day* before such annual election.'’ 

He saw in another part of the book of 
by-laws, that there must be thirty days’ 
notice before such election; and, indeed, 
the question he had put at the last court 
had reference to this matter. He had 
asked whether, in the event of any of the 
six gentlemen who were candidates along 
with him, being called to “ Abraham’s 
bosom,” he should not be m a situation to 
walk over the course, as any other person 
coming later could not have given the re¬ 
quisite notice of thirty days. He took 
his chance, for such an occurrence when 
he put his name in as a candidate. 
(A tough.) He thought he had another 
chance, if the laws were administered 
fairly. By the 9th section of the 6th 
chapter, it was ordained 

“ That any proprietor who shall have been 
elected a director of this Company within two 
year* after having held any maritime office in the 
aervlce of the Company, Mull be liable to be re* 
moved from hb office of director; provided al¬ 
ways, that this by-law shall not effect any person 
atpresent in the direction, and now holding an 
office under the crown, or preclude his being re¬ 
elected to be a director, or subject him to be 
liable to be removed from the said office," 

lu the aiwKInary acceptation of this law, it 
would have the effect of rendering a 
person taking an office under the crown, 
liable to be removed from the direction; 
unlesa indeed they made the words “ at 
present” apply to every time at which, 
auch an event might happen. This was, 
he believed, the construction which the 
directors put upon the law. It reminded 
him Of a story he had heard of an old wife, 
who, if she had lived a century or two 
hock, would have stood a chance of being 
burnt for a witch. This old lady kept a 
■hop for the sale of whiskey, and over 
the door were these words ' “ The best 
whiskey under the sun; threepence a 
gill to-day, and to-morrow for.nothing.” 
The downs in the neighbourhood came to 
her in great numbers, and paid for the 
whiskey, in the expectation of getting it 
tha next day for nothing; but when-tbey 
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bring a list of lilt owtv and to put Un- 
self in that situation on it which no doubt 
he thought he ought to occupy, namely, 
at the bead; but then, he must go tothe 
expense of having it pfmtedfor himself, 
as it could not he expected-that the Com¬ 
pany would print one lor him. 

Dr. Gilchrist tha nk ed the honourable 
director for this information, of which he 
was hitherto ignorant, and he would take 
the bon. gentleman's advice, except in 
placing his name at the head of the list. 
Hu name should be at the bottom, and 
he hoped that in this case, as in others, it 
would Jbe seen that the first should be 
last, and the last should be first. He 
would now read for the court an extract 
from the Oriental Herald, u work he sup¬ 
posed they had heard of j but as he was 
impartial, he would have no objection to 
quote also from the Asiatic Journal. 
Here the learned gentleman read an ex¬ 
tract from the Oriental Herald for April, 
1826, on the subject of the " Election of 
Candidates.” After noticing that part of 
tiie article which referred to some obser¬ 
vations on the same subject in a former 
number, the learned proprietor read the 
following 



upon? i 

to the Ejut-Inalec.' On this pretended ground 
alone, that of carrying on a trade, by which It is 
notorious that they sustain a heavy annual loss, 
though they endeavour to make it appear that It 
could be carried on by no one else ss advanta¬ 
geously as by themselves, they are privileged to 
hold a country as large as all Europe under their do¬ 
minion i to usurp throned, to destroy dynasties, to 
assess taxes, to make laws, and to appropriate re¬ 
venues i—to engage In wars, and, in short, to rule 
by (he most absolute and Irresponsible despotism, 
the destinies of a hundred millions of subjects and 
tributary people, whose kingdoms, whose honours, 
whose wealth, and whose enjoyments they have 
despoiled as conquerors, giving them nothing but 
a most systematic and grinding system of exaction, 
and very lofty profeeskma of an interest in their tem¬ 
poral and eternal welfare, In return. In a country so 
ruled, without a free public or a free press to expose 
abuses there, and at such a distance from all check 
and control here, there must doubtless be a number 
of good things to enjoy, and a number of favours 
to dispense. In the course of a long service in 
such a country, whether in a civil or military ca¬ 
pacity, abundant experience must be had or the 
way in which these good things and these favours 
may he made to turn to account at home, and on 
the return of the fortunate individual who has 
outlived the Ihrtr, (he cholera, and all the other 
enemies of an Indian residence, he naturally 
enough looks around him for the meant of getting 
into the East-India direction, for the purpose of 
dfepeotinf to his relatives, friends, ana depen¬ 
dants, the Idarnlngi in which he himself has so 
tef«lr;»tb^atedbefenthem; nr if he has but 
few or them, of making his patronage a medium 
of exchange, Air such advantages as be may ha de¬ 
sirous of cloying tor himself. Such, for Instance, 
Os a seat hyaitffiynt, a baronetcy, or an eleva¬ 
tion to Urn paanga, for all of thme an within the 
reach of wealth and devotion to the higher powers 
oomhfned, end none am beneethulndfiDuectof'i 
t eed ambition.” 


id Am ritiar here observed, Ant the 
tainted doctor bad quite forgot bis mo¬ 
tion. Whet he wag then reading bad 
aothhnr to do with it,’ 
tip. , C&dkriet saidhe eta too Old to 
feqoe the boa. fstyririftr'e suggestion 


or advice. He would go on bis own way- 

Mr. S. Dlitm said it was but fob to 
lot the tamed gentleman proceed. It 
diobiibe recollected that ho wm a can¬ 
didate for the direction, aad be ought to 
bo allowed aa Opportunity of allowing 
to the court bow weD qualified he was 
for that office. (A laugh.) 

Dr. Gilchrist thanked the worthy pro¬ 
prietor for his bint, end be would take 
advantage of it, by showing that he was 
fit for tiui office to which he fispirod. Ho 
then went on with the extract. - 


" If the real motives which led men to seek 
this honour were frankly sad openly avowed, it 
would In no degree lessen their rnance of suobem, 
while It woula be far more honourshfe to their 
permanent reputation, than the Mtatfcm of mo¬ 
tive* which sre scarcely believed when announced, 
and are soon entirely discredited, by the subse¬ 
quent conduct of the individual batef toad to bo 
completely at variance with his pledgerju»d pro¬ 
fessions. Neither the canSidatre who riflbr them¬ 
selves, nor the voters by whose support they suc¬ 
ceed. care. In geoerel, ana straw about the good 
of the people of India, although this is so con¬ 
stantly put forth as the chief motive Of bpth, 
that it Is now discsedited, evsn fa llys /sw casts In 
which it may be consistent with truth. /Thy can¬ 
didate enters the field, perhaps, throe armor years 
before he can obtain his sant. He undergoes a 
pilgrimage through every street In London, more 
wearying and humiliating than a pilgrimage to Je¬ 
rusalem or Mecca. He expends atleast a thousand 
pounds on every occasion of coming to the ballot i 
and he is perhaps moderately successful, if ho 
comet Into the direction after three years of 
penance and three thousand pounds of expense; 
to say nothing of the risk. <* all this ending In 
entire failure. 


Dr. G. continued.—Now, he would not 
spend a single shilling. He would make 
no canvas, but would put himself entirely 
on the support of the independent pro¬ 
prietors. He then went on to read ano¬ 
ther extract to show, that this anxiety to 
get into power, arose solely on the part 
of the candidate, from a wish to dispense 
the patronage, and on the part of the 
proprietors, by whose votes tliey were 
nominated, the wish was to share it 


the kiu dost vaunting* of their h&pcndancei but 
let the Directors be divested of thSKdalariss (paltry 
as they are admitted to be), and or all the patron¬ 
age and power of dispensing places, in lieu of for¬ 
tunes, an those whose advsneement they desire, or 
exchanging them for other consideration* with 
strangers, and we should soon observe hut fow can¬ 
didates In the field, and equally few tptnn prefer¬ 
ring India stock toany other description of landed 
property, to which no peculiar gsspsrigtlem, bo¬ 
oed a fixed dividend, were attached.” 

On' this part of the subject (Dr. Gil¬ 
christ continued) he was anxious to call 
the attention of the court to the recruit 


instance in which a writership had been 
given as a prize to be contended for in 
one of our public schools. If such an ex¬ 
ample were followed in many other in¬ 
stances, it would tend muff; to advance 
the interests of the Company, as it would 
stimnkte hundreds to qualify themselves 
in those acquirements necessary to render 
them efficient serv ants of the Company. 
Too many persons in the Company's ser¬ 
vice had, ha regretted, gone out without 
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proper instruction, and without any know¬ 
ledge wbatovoNoif the n4tive languages. 
Ob this eybject the hori. Chairman had 
on a former occasion read a letter from 
Sir T. Monro, in which that officer dkl 
net appear to concur in the necessity of 
giving to cadets a proper instruction in 
the native language. Now he would read 
six letters from the seme excellent autho¬ 
rity, to show that Sir T. Monro was 
strongly in favour of giving to cadets a 
complete education before they left this 
country. Dr. G. was about to read the 
letters, when 

Mr. Trant rose to order. If the learned 
proprietor proceeded in the course he was 
now pursuing, he (Mr. Trant) would feel 
it his dury to move thut the court do ad¬ 
journ, though he would otherwise rather 
that the question were met with a direct 
negative. It was really too much, that the 
time of the court should be taken up with 
matters which had nothing wliutcvcr to 
do with the motion before it. Surely it 
would not be in order to rcud letters which 
hud no bearing whatever on the subject 
under consideration. 

The Chairman decided that the reading 
of those h tters would lie irregular. 

Dr. Gilchrist said then he would give 
up the letters. 

lie was then proceeding to read ano¬ 
ther extract from (we believe) tile Orien¬ 
tal Herald, w hen 

Mr. S. Dixon suid, that if the learned 
proprietor did not come immediately, to 
tlic motion, lie would move the question 
of adjournment. 

Dr. Gilchrist said he would come now 
to another letter, to the reading of which 
lie thought there could lie no objection. 
It was a letter addressed to a proprietor, 
and soliciting his vote for a gentleman 
who wus a candidate for the direction. 
He omitted the name of the candidate in 
whose behalf it was written. The letter 
was written by the present Chairman (at 
that period their Deputy Chairman), was 
dated “ India House, Februanr, 1820,” 
and signed “ G. A. Robinson/’ It was 
to this effect: — 

" Hermit me to solicit your vote and interest for 

Mr -, who is candidate for a seat in the East- 

India Direction, and who means to come forward 
to tlie ballot at the election, for supplying the 
vacancy caused by the retirement of your late 
worthy director Mr. Hudlnrton. Having been more 
than thirty yean la the eh 11 service of the Hon. 
Company at Bengal, and having held the station 

of a member of the Supreme Council. Mr_- 

nossNMa an extensive knowledge of tlielr aflhlrs. 
On thcae public grounds, I trust that you will 
think him deserving of your support, and 1 beg 
to assure you that in amrdlng U you will confer 
a great obligation on myselt _ 

(Signed) «<& A ROBINSON.” 

<j?ow this, he contended, was an inter¬ 
ference in an election, or if it were not 
he could not tell what wins He had also 
iti bis possession a letter written by the 
bon. Chairman, soliciting the vote of a 
proprietor'for another individual. This 


he thought was very improper interfe¬ 
rence. 

Major Comae rose to order.—He ob¬ 
jected to any proprietor making his speech 
a vehicle for personalities. Here was an 
attack upon their Chairman, who he 
would maintain deserved the confidence 
and respect of every member of that 
court as much as any individual who had 
ever held that important office. ( Hear , 
hear!) He hoped the learned proprietor 
would not persist in that course, and that 
the court would see the necessity of pre¬ 
serving a due respect for their executive 
body. ( Hear , hear ') 

Dr. Gilchrist contended that he was 
quite in order m calling the attention iff 
the court to this letter. His object was 
to shew from the letter of one of their 
own body that a by-law had been vio¬ 
lated, und tiiat the director by whom this 
breach of the laws had been committed 
had forfeited his seat in the direction, if 
this could be proved sufficiently to the 
Court of Proprietors. 

Dr. Gilchrist was about to resume, 
when 

Mr. Trant moved that the court do 
adjourn, sine die. 

Col. StuHhope hoped the hon. pro¬ 
prietor would not press such a'motion 
while such a question wus before the 
court. The subject to which the learned 
gentleman had just called their attention 
was one intimately connected with their 
best interests, and though he would ad¬ 
mit that the learned Doctor wandered oc¬ 
casionally from the main question, yet it 
uns one of too much importance to be 
got rid of by a question of adjournment. 

Mr. Trant did not mean to deny the 
right of any proprietor to introduce any 
matter which he might deem of impor¬ 
tance to the notice of the court, but the 
learned gentleman had already occupied 
tlie attention of- the court for nearly two 
hours and had not yet come to die subject 
of his motion. {Hear, hear!) 

Dr. Gilchrist said it would appear that 
the hon. proprietor had never studied 
physic. lie would not have him ad¬ 
minister his medicine in a bolus all at 
once, he must tint prepare the patient 
for it 

Mr. Turning .—“ That might be a proper 
course, but the learned gentleman should 
not exhaust his patient too much before 
he administered the dose, which he be¬ 
lieved was the case in the present in¬ 
stance.” (A laugh.) 

Mr. Pattuan begged to pnt It to the 
great orientalist, whether in common 
sense he could for a moment suppose die 
letter be bad alluded to could form 
the ground at an accusation against die 
hon. Chairman, whom they ail bed 
ao much reason to respect? - .-Mad 
the letter contained nay menace, or any 

promise 
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promise of reward, the cose would be diC* 
ferent: but the fact mu simply that the 
hon. Chairman, who he regretted to state 
was going out by rotation at the neat elec* 
tion, had recommended a gentleman 
whom he had known in the sendee for 
thirty years, and bad recommended 
him on public grounds only. In doing 
this he had done only what was his right, 
as it was that of every member of that 
court, and it was really quite ahsurd to 
imagine that he bud by that means violated 
a by-law, which dearly had reference 
only to the use of improper influence.— 
( ffenr, hear ! ) If the learned gentleman 
thought be was proving his fitness for the 
office of director by the course he was 
now pursuing, he would perhaps find him¬ 
self somewhat mistaken, and that the 
court entertained somewhat different no¬ 
tions of the duties mid qualifications of a 
director from those which be possessed. 
That he (Dr. Gilchrist) was*a great 
orientalist, he was free to acknowledge : 
hut that he was qualified for the common 
business of an English court, he with all 
line respect for the learned gentleman 
must take leave to deny ( u laugh t J, and 
for this plain reuson, that he believed 
him utterly unfit for such an office— 
( Laughter. J 

Col. Stanhope thought the hon director 
was out of order in such remarks. 

Mr. Pattxson said he lrnd a right to make 
the remarks; they were culled for by the 
charge on his hon. colleague, who was 
accused of the violation of a by-law. 

Colonel Stanhojfc said if the leurned 
proprietor was out of order, the hon. di¬ 
rector liad no right to make a speech on 
the same subject. 

Mr. Pattison considered the learned 


The Depoty Quantum said, the learned 
gentleman was a candidate for the direc¬ 
tion, and seemed anxious td make room for 
himself by bringing a charge which, in the 
view winch the learned proprietor took 
of it, went to involve rim whole of the 
tw enty-four directors, for they all made 
it a practice to solicit the votes of 
the proprietbrs in favour of gentlemen 
whom they might consider to he eminently 
qualified to act in the direction. Ac¬ 
cording to the doctrine'*'of the learned 
gentleman the whple twenty-four directors 
had forfeited their seats: but that was n 
most erroneous construction of the law, 
for the directors hod us much right as any 
other proprietors to interest themselves 
in support of those whom they knew to 
to be fully qualified for the office of director. 

Dr. Gilchrist said the director who spoke 
lust was proving his (Dr. G.’s) ease, for if 
alt the others were as wrong as the Chair¬ 
man, they ought all to go out together. Ho 
would maintain that this was a fair con¬ 
struction of the by-law, and be added 
that if defeated in his object in that court, 
he would bring the case before Parliament. 

Mr. P'nttumn thought there could be no 
doubt whatever as to the meaning of the 
by-law if taken as a whole. He here read 
the law, and contended that the words 
“directly or indirectly" referred to th» 
first part of the sentence, “ by menaces or 
promises,“ &c. It was clear that the 
meaning of the law was, that no person 
should directly or indirectly obtain, or 
seelf to obtain a vote by improper means t 
but this could never be meant to extend to 
the openly soliciting the support of pro¬ 
prietors, in behalf ol those who were 
deemed fit to occupy a place in the 
direction. 


gentleman out of order in the course he 
was pursuing. 

Col. Stanhope replied, that that was no 
excuse for following his example. 

Dr. Gilchrist said he could bear the laugh 
which the worthy director had raised 
against him, and could join in it, without 
being at alLdriven from his object. He 
would still Be able to satisfy the court that 
the letter was a violation of the by-law, 
and he would read a part of that law. 

The Chairman begged the learned gen¬ 
tleman would have the candour to read 


Mr. Twining Raid, that as a member of 
the committe of by-laws, he had looked 
into the book and rend the law in question, 
but he did not fqr an instunt believe that 
there was any tiling in its tetter or spirit 
which could be brought to bear on the 
letter to which the learned proprietor 
alluded. If, however, any member of (hat 
court should entertain any doubt as to the 
construction of the law, the committee 
would give the matter toe most serious 
consideration. 

Dr. Gilchrist mud, this shewed there 


the whole of the by-law. 

Dr. CKkhrist then read the law (cap. 
i. sec. 7): 

" It isoidslaed that If sny member at this Com¬ 
pany stullby metisca or atomises, collusive trans¬ 
fer or traiuren at stock, ay say fee, present, ra> 
ward, or remuncntkxi under the pies or defraying 


I removed fan hk ode*.” 


wra« w ww wm i wr H Hi su i twopswiw 

trav elling expense*, or any other pies or pretence 
whatsoever, directly or Indirectly obtain, or aides, 
vour to clbw any vote for the election of bhn- 
•elf or any other to hex director, and be declared 
suHty thereof at a general Mart to ha cUNad for 
that parpeaq, mute person eJttU ha Incapable 


was a doubt as to the legality of the prac¬ 
tice to winch he had referred. 

Mr. Twining hoped he should not be 
misunderstood; wbat he had said was, that 
if a doubt existed in the mind of the 
learned gentleman, or any other pro¬ 
prietor aa to the meaning of toe law, it 
would, on a letter being addressed to the 
committee, be taken into their moat at¬ 
tentive consideration; but be himself bad 
no dodbt whatever on toe subject. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, be would now sub¬ 
mit his motion. He then handed in a 

motion, 
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notion, bat it appeared not to be that of 
which he had given notice. 

The Chairman “ This course is still 
more extraordinary than the rest of the 
worthy proprietors proceedings; he de¬ 
ports from the notice he has given, and 
now puts another motion in its place. 

CoL Stanhope rose to second the mo¬ 
tion of which the learned proprietor had 
given notice. 

The Chairman.—" He has not yet 
made it.” # 

Dr. Gilchrut mud he was in error in 
putting one motion for another. That 
which he had banded in to the chair was 
Intended as a notice for another day. He 
now handed in the motion of which he 
had given notice. 

It was rend from the chair. 

Mr. Weeding said that this was another 
step in the climax of folly. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to order. Such 
language was quite irregular. He was 
no more a fool than the proprietor who 
applied that appellation to him, 

Mr. Weeding assured the hon. pro¬ 
prietor that be did not address the obser¬ 
vation to himself personally, but to his 
motion, and to the grounds and reasons 
which were assigned for introducing and 
supporting it. While the hon. proprietor 
thought lit to bring topics into that court 
for public discussion, and they appeared 
to him (Mr. Weeding) to be irrational, 
he should not hesitate to designate them 
as such. The present motion was of the 
most frivolous kind, and was at all events 
an interference with the office of the 
Committee of By-Laws, which was 
composed of gentlemen chosen yearly 
from among the members of the general 
court, whose province it was to inquire 
into the duties of the Comjwny’s ser¬ 
vants as they were performed in that 
house, and to see that the regulations of 
the Company were duly observed. If 
gentlemen, however,who introduced ques¬ 
tions, were so wanton iu their indepen¬ 
dence as to my “ though you laugn at 
me, I will persevere, poputus me. sibilat, 
ut mihi plaudo if tills were the nature of 
the freedom they were determined to 
indulge in, one of two measures only 
remained to him and those who, like 
him, valued the reputation and the use¬ 
fulness of that court, either to retire, and 
leave them to talk to empty benches, or 
to wait with patience—a hard task he 
admitted, but the least evil of the two- 
in order to prevent the mischief which 
their motions might be calculated to pro¬ 
duce. (Hear, heart ) * 

Sir C. Forbes said that jf the learned pro- 
prietor (Dr. Gilchrist) was correct in his 
application of the by-law, he thought it 
should apply to proprietors as well asoirec- 
ton. He wbuld say one word as to an old 
custom in the Company, which he thought 


would be much “ more honoured in the 
breach the observance.” He meant 
that of the letter by the directors, recom¬ 
mending the election of six directors to sup¬ 
ply the plan of those who were to go out 
by rotation. He did not my that the use 
made of this was not, in most cases, fair, 
but he submitted that it was unnecessary. 
The merits of the ex-directors were well 
known to the proprietors j and he believed 
that, in general, those who bad been found 
efficient in the discharge of the trusty re¬ 
posed in them, would be re-elected with¬ 
out any recommendation from the directors 
in office. But it was hardly fair to step in 
with such recommendation, as was some¬ 
times the case, in favour of those who, 
from age or from their former mode of 
acting in the direction, would not be re¬ 
elected. He should therefore wish to 
see the practice of the “ House List,” ns 
it was called, discontinued. He did not 
say that,'in general, there was any in¬ 
convenience from it: but it was for the 
most part only so much waste paper, and 
it was therefore better the practice should 
be altogether abolished. 

The Deputy Chairman said that the di¬ 
rectors gave their recommendation, not as 
the Court of Directors, "but as so many 
proprietors of East-India stock. Sorb 
recommendations were daily given by 
other proprietors, and he did not see why 
the directors should not be allowed the 
privilege, in common with all other mem¬ 
bers of the Company. 

Sir C. Forbes observed that there was 
a little difference between the directors 
who acted as a body, and any other set of 
proprietors ‘who might recommend any 
individual as a director. He did not, 
however, mean to deny the right of the 
directors, to recommend as well as other 
individuals: he merely threw it out as a 
suggestion whether it might not be better 
for the Company to discontinue (an old, 
he would admit, but) a very useless 
custom. 

Capt MaxfiM thought that in the pre¬ 
sent discussion the court wax wandering 
from the subject before them; He was 
sorry to hear such words in the course of 
debate in that court as second step in 
the (Umax of folly,” applied to any mem¬ 
ber. No proprietor ought to be pot 
down by such abuse, and it could not ba 
telb strongly condemned. On the sub¬ 
ject of the recommendation to sente 
among their body given by the Court of 
Directors, he entirely concurred with 
those who condemned it He fully ad¬ 
mitted the existence of the light* hot he 
denied the prudence of its exercise on 
such occasions. 

Co). Stanhope denied the existence of 
the right altogether. It was, he thought, 
contrary to reason and justice, con¬ 
trary to the by-laws of the C®d|hify; 

and 
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and nothing could remove from his mind 
the impression that the custom was ex¬ 
tremely improper, and Wholly 'unworthy 
of the Court of Directors. 

After a few words from Dr. Gilchrist, 

The question was put on his motion, 
which was negatived by a great majority, 
there being only two hands held up in its 
support. 

He then gave notice that be would 
bring forward, on the next general court, 
another motion on the subject of die di¬ 
rectors, and mode of election. 

SALE OF WHITEkSHIPB, CADETSHIPS, 
&C.—INDIAN DEBT. 

Co). Stanhope gave notice that at the 
next gcnerul court he would submit the 
following motion. 

“ That the proprietor* of East India stock view 
with Alim the extent of their debt, and the In¬ 
creased and increasing patronage which place more 
than a half million'*-worth of annual appoint¬ 
ment* at the diapoial of their director*. 

That Mr. Ilundo*, a celebrated president of 
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the Board of Control, declared that the patron¬ 
age of British India w«*«f Itself sufficient, it trans- 
ferred to the King's government, to corrupt both 
house* of parliament, and to render the power of 
an ambitious minister superior to that of the 
crown. 

" That though the dtsad Of this extensive ays 
tern of corruption was suSctsnt to upset M r. Fox'* 
India hill and his administration, and to change 
perhaps the course of events in Europe, still the 
proprietor* observe, that s vast portion of this pa¬ 
tronage is actually vested In the hands of thair di¬ 
rectors. 

•* That this Court cannot expect to escape un¬ 
tainted from that influence which was considered 
by the King and Deem of England as suAkdent to 
destroy the constitution s and that with a view to 
avoid this evil they propose,— 

" That all writenhlps, cadetships, surgeons, 
and other appointments should be openly sold to 
properly eduiatcd and qualified persons, and that 
the amount of such purchase-money be applied tu 
a sutking.fuMr for the purpose of gradually 11 
qu(dating the existing India debt, which mutt 
otherwise evefllually be added to the debt of th* 
nation.'* 

The Court then adjourned. 
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INDIA SHIPPING. 


Arrival*. 

March 28. North Jlrifon, Itirhmond, from Ben¬ 
gal flth Ort. ; at Liverpool. — an. Mom Cattle, 
‘.mlth, from Bombay 85th Oct.; at Idvcrnool,— 
also Valia, Sherwood, from Batavia; at Heal.— 
April 1. t'aliant, Bragg, from the Mauritius lllth 
Dec.; at Gravesend—2. Hoaghlry, Reeves, from 
Bengal 2(1 Nov., and Ceylon loth Dec.; oft Ports¬ 
mouth.—5. Nereut, Clements, from N S Wales; 
at Liverpool.—7- H.M.S. Slanty, Thornton, from 
Ceylon 1st Dei%, at Portsmouth. —8. Ceneral 
Harrie, Stanton, and Canning, Broughton, both 
from China 80th Doc.; at Gravesend,—also Cal- 
autre, Moulin, from Bengal sJhth Dec.; at Cowes 
(for Stockholm).—9. Harriet, Guthrie, from Ben¬ 
gal noth Nov., and Reeocery, Chapman, lrorn 
Bombay Flat Nov. i both at Gravesend,—also Earl 
St. I’lONrt, Middleton, from the Mauritius; off 
Dartmouth.—1(1. Str WtlUum Wallace, Brown, 
from the Mauritius; off Plymouth— 11. Caroline, 

Kldann, from Bengal Mb Nov. t at Portsmouth_ 

12. Dorothy, Garnock, from Bombay 1st Dec., 
and Corsair. Robinson, from N.S. Wales 5th Dec.; 
both at Liverpool.—14. Pruohtence, Wauchopn, 
from Bombay let Dec.; at Gravesend.—In. Bayne, 
Milter, from Bombay and Tellirherry, and Ata - 
lanta, Lettch, from V.D. Land; both at Graves¬ 
end.— M. Norm/, Coubro, from Bengal 8th Dec.; 
at Oraveeend. 

Departure*. 


March 31. Protector, Waugh, tot Madras and 
Bengal; from Portsmouth. — April a, prince*# 
Chariots*, God by, for V.D. Land and N.S. Wales 
(with eonvicUl; from Deal.—4. Rifleman, Haw. 
km*, for the Mauritius; from Liverpool. — 5. 
Mare, Beaehcroft, for Bombay; Jt eeouree, Kenn, 
for Madras and Bengal; Governor Ready, Young, 
forN-S.Wal* (with convicts); and Lew, Lusk, 
for V.D. Land and N-S. Wales; all from Poru- 
sseoti*,—*lw Lien* Kemi, for V.D. Land and 
N.S. Wales; from Deal,—aiSa.JEsthar, Robinson,.. 
toy Bombay; from Liverpool—7. Pa/atnbam, 
Nseb, for Boreteri from Liverpool.—ft Enter*. 
arte, Dillon, ana Charles Kerr, Brodje, both fee 
Bombay; from Deal,—also Crown, Pindar, fee 
Bengal; from Liverpool.—ft. (ieprey, M GIB, tat 
Boigat. add Sarah, Maden, fat Bombay; both 
fram LlverpoaL—11. Dana*. Blair, for the Mau. 
ritius; from Deal,—also Claremont, Hornier, for 
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Bombay; from Greenock,—also KRaabeth, Ather 
den. for N.S. Wales i from Liverpool.—18. John 
Biggar, Kent, for Bombay; George. Fulcher, for 
tbe Cape, Ceylon, and Bengal; and Princes* Kir. 
torin, Mathews, for Batavia and Singapore; all 
from IM—13. RorburghCaetle, Denney, for Ma¬ 
dras Anil Bengal i from Portsmouth.— 1*. Bmrr- 
bomeharv, Fewson, for China ; from Deal.—15- 
Isrd Hunger lord, Healhom, EelUr-Caeth, Ladd, 
Alfred, Pearson, and lhtrivm, Hutchinson, all for 
China; from Deal,—also Prreian, Plunkett, for 
V.D. Land and N.S. Wales (with convicts); from 
Dual.—17- Manhun, Jaikson, for N.S. Wales (with 
convicts); from Deal —18. tfan/uu of Hooting*. 
Drake, for N. S. Wales (with convicts); from 
Portsmouth. 


PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 


Per Rarwery, from Bombay • Lady Lionel 
Smith; MiasPottlnger; MissF.Pottlnger: l'apt. 
Gillam; Misses Foihnigvr, Barton, aim Taylor. 
Colonel Turner; Colonel Jackson, II.M.’s itirti, 
regt.; Capts. Sandwlth and Sparrow; Lieut. Cm,, 
per. Queen's Royals 1 Lieut. Garableton, 4th 1A 
for.; Mr. Hlckarda 1 Masters BeU and Westley; S 
servants. 


Per Nrrrue, from V. D. Land : Mr. /. II. Bpal.r. 
Mr. W. Walklnshsw; Dr. Gray, turg. R.N. 

Per HoogMey, from Ceylon and Madras; Cut* 
Simmons, Nat.Inf ; Mr*. Simmon* and chBd ; 
(’apt Storey, MadratN.L; Mrs. Storey and child; 
Capt. Chtehesier, H.M.'s 59th rest. 1 tsmoMMmn 
of ditto; Lieut.Bolton, Bengal N.L 1 Mr*. Wa¬ 
ter*- widow or Qu Mast. Waters, 31st regt.; 
.Assist. Sttrg. Crawford, Ceylon Staff; Master Rosa, 
from Ceylon; one invalid. 

Per Canning, from China: Ju- Bannerauu, 
Esq.; 18 discharged soldiers from St. Helena. 

Per Calcutta, bom Bengal: Mr. P. Begble, mer¬ 
chant. 

Per Harriet, from Bengali Major Backhouse, 
H.M.'s 47 th regt. s MraBsck bouse; ilapt, Car¬ 
ter, country service 1 8 servants. 

Per Boyne, from Bombay: Major Thompson, 
Major Rogers, and Lieut HoljroSke, H.M.'s (th 
regt, 

Per Rms, from St. Helena; H. Hoathorn, Esq.; 
Mr. Sea. Metcalfe; Mastiff Metcalfe, 

5 P A* 
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Per A talon ta, from V.D. Land: It. Martin, Esq., 
Mr. K. Stodhsrt, Mr. W. Keating. 


PAHSKNOaKS TO IMH 

Per Protector, for Madras nnd Bengal: Lieut, 
Whileford and lady; Mr. Kaikes; Min Welch: 
Mr*, anil Mim Smith; Mr. 0»llen; Mn. Price; 
Mrs. Hell and daughter; Messrs. Ersklnc, Pavla, 
Jeffries, Beat, Walker, Brlnd, Meyer, Turner, 
Frederick, Harrow, llrathwalte, Barlow, Weltord, 
and Plulltjtson. 

Par llorbnrffh Cuette. for Madras and Bengal s 
Co). Noblei MIm Noble, Mr. and Mrs. lleeves, 
missionaries, and rhlldren: Mr. and Mira Rite ble; 
I lout, Everest, ('apt. olid Mrs. Pearce; Mr. 
Woodward; Mr. 0. Hunter, merchant; Mrs. 
Hunter; Mr. anil Mn. Dyer; Sir.Wood born: Ur. 
Wood burn; Miss Newell; Lieut Home, Mr. I). 
Smith, Mr. nnd Mrs. t'rlsp; Mr. Sh.tw, Master 
Fleming ; Lieut. Wouttcn ; Lieut. Dvke; Mrs. 
O'Brien and iamliyi Mr. Jatu Forsyth, writer; 
Mr. btitpylcton and lady ; Rev. Mr. Jennings and 
lady; Mr. Harrington, uplet; Sir. M'LathUn, 
Miss Hntmore. 

Per Chnrlee Kerr, for Bombay; Mrs. Hamilton 
and family ; Mr. Stewart and Mr. Pelly, cadets; 
Mrs. Married nnd family; Mr. Roberts: Mts 
(•ray and family ; Mr. and Mrs. f riem.ni, tor the 
Isle of Franco; Mn. Can ham, for ditto; Mr. 
lohn Sinclair, cadet. 

Pei Metlwau, for N.s. Wales • Maj.firay; Mrs. 
J 1 ray and faintly; Mr. Lcgg and four Misses I.egq: 
Mr. Cnnolly ; Mr. and Mrs. Lev y anil family : Mr. 
Archer, Mr. Llacombc; Mr. Stacey , Mr. Wood. 

Per tint tun, for Bombay. Mrs. Hamilton; Mrs. 
Paget; Mrs. Ramsay; Misses Hamilton, Phillips, 
Paget, Grant, Davies, and Maxwell; Major 
Moor, Bombay army; Lieut. Ramsey, do.; Dr. 
Vhn$, .Stewart; Mr. Bell, C.S.; Messrs. Ram¬ 
sey, Grten, Pitcher, Westbrook, Hualewuod. 
Boye, Turner, and Dent. 


BIRTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

in urns. 

Starch 20. At Edinburgh, the Indy of Henry 
Harvey, Esq., of St. Audrle’s, Somersetshire, of 
a daughter. 

211 At Minto House, Roxburghshire, the Coun¬ 
tess of Minto. of a daughter. 

April 3. The latly of (‘apt. Andrew N. Riddell, 
Sd or Grenadier Uegt. Bombay N 1., of a son 

1. At Cleaaliy, Yorkshire, the lady of t'apU 
Wray, late of tae Ucngal army, of a son 


MARBIAOES. 

Hatch 2ft. At Bright Church, P. O'linnlon, 
Esc;., of the Hon. E. L Company’s service, to 
loulsa Alexander, youngest daughter of E. s. 


Ruthven, Esq., of Oakley Part, county of Down, 
hetonds 

27. At Ipswich, Capt. Chas. Stewart, of the 
HX'.'s ship Lord iMcthrr, to Harriet, eldest 
daughter of \. H. Stewart, Lsq., of Stoke Park. 

— At Preston, P, Dick, Esq., M.D., of Clifton, 
son of Oen. George Dick, of the Hon. F.l. Com¬ 
pany's scrvke, to Jane, widow of tlu law T. 
Monkhmise, Esq., and daughter ot S. Uurroiks, 
Esq., of Lark-hill Preston. 

31. In South Audley Street, E. A. Hill, Esq , to 
Lady Georgians Kcppcl, daughter of lt;c Lari oi 
Albemarle. 

April 13. \t Edinburgh, R. Davidson, Laq , 
late fxi the naval service of the Hon. E.L Com¬ 
pany, to Ileleoa, eldest daughter of Win. smith, 
Ea<;. solicitor. Gsyfleld Square. 

17. Atlsl.ngton Church, ('apt. II. Delafosse, of 
the Bengal artillery, to Miss shield of Hornsey, 

—'^M^Mmlngton Priori. J. Mldnt, Esq., cap 
tain In the Madras artillery, toJenilmi, only child 
ot Capt. Northey, K. N. 

21. At Christ Church, Mr. H. Jones, of Cal¬ 
cutta, to Mbs Eliza Harris, of Walworth. 

Lntetp. At Southampton, H. Woodward, Fsq , 
of the Bengal Civil Service, to Lucy, ehlc-,1 
daughter of MaJ. (!, n. (iiibbhis. 

— At (lifton (hurt It. A. G. Kerr, Esq., 
youngest son of the late Lieut. Gen. J. Km, ot 
the Hon E.L Company s service, to I ran res, 
youngest daughter ot the lateThus.Precman, Esq., 
lion. Company’s service. 


UPATllS. 

March UV. At Bronipton, Mrs. \une Hojie, w 1 - 
dow of the late Thus. Bailie,' Esq., ot the Hon. 
E L Company's service. 

23. Atthe Parsonage, Newton St. Hetrock, De¬ 
von, Mrs. Fowlkes, of Dawllsh, widow of the 
late J. D. Fowlkes, Esq., of the Hint. E. 1. ( 0111 - 
puny's service 

■ 3,. At Edinburgh, Alex. Kennedy, Esq., M.D., 
formerly ot the Madras medical service. 

31. At Essie h, near Inverness, ('apt. Jas Mac 
domicil, late of the Hon. E 1. Company's set- 
vko. • 

Apiil 4. fit Allsop’s Buildings, Marylclione, 
Frances, widow of the late Robert Hughes, Esq . 
formerly ot the Madras civil service. 

— At Clifton, Charles William Henry, youngest 
son of the late ('has. Kan ken, Esq., of the lion. 
E.L Company's serv Ice. 

— At Woolwich, Lieut- Gen. R. Douglas, Senior 
Colonel Commandant of the Royal Regt. of Ar¬ 
tillery, and Director General of the Field Train, 
in hi&iiidyear 

lit. At Clifton, aged three years, Trcdway, only 
son of the late Tredway Clarks, Esq., of the 
Bengal elvd establishment, and grandson of Lieut. 
Gen. Clarke, of Upper Charlotte Street, Fitxroy 
Square. 

Lately. At Moscow, the Georgian Princess, Da- 
njiu She wm the danghte? of Prince Solomon, 
celebrated In the history of Georgia, to whom hw 
subjects gave the name of the Gnat. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE 

X 

For Soto 8 Map-Prompt 10 Augvet. 

Company'•—-Saltpetre. 

lacetued —Saltpetre—Pepper—White Pepper- 
Mace — Cloves — Nutmegs— Cinnamon — Arrow 
noot—Sago—Cassia Lignca—Cassia buds. 

For Salt 10 Map—Prompt 1 1 > August. 

Lutneoi .—Gum Ammoniac—Gum \nlml—Gum 
Benjamin—©urn Myrrh—Dragon's Blood—Cam- 
phot — Rhubarb — Aloes*—VheUac— Orptmatt— 
Terra Japonica — Columbo Root —Vermillion— 
Bcss’-W ax—Castor Gil—Cassia Oil. 

For Salt 11 Map—Prompt 10 Augtut. 

Licensed.—Gum Arabic—Gum Senega—Lac Dye 


AT THE EAST-1NDIA HOUSE. 

—Galls—Cochineal—Safflower—Turmeric— Mua- 
ject—Sapan Wood. 

For Salt 15 Map—Prompt 10 AKfnut. 

laeented and Private-Trade _ Elephants’ Teeth 

—Tortoiseshell—-Horns—Horn Tipi—Rhinoceros' 
Horns—Stag Horns—Hide*—Seed Coral—Feathers 
—Grey CdtnmerceUy Feathers—Paper — Ebony 
Wood—Black and.White Bamboos—Cane Floor 
Mats—Mats—-Soy—Mangoes—Tin—Ore of Anti¬ 
mony—Hemp—J ute Hemp. 

For Saleh June—Prompt 31 Augaet, 
Tea.— Bohee, 880,000 lb. ; Congou, Campol, 
Pekoe, and Souchong, 5,350,000A. 1 Twankay and 

Hyson- 
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Hymn-sun, 1,300,000lb.. Hyson, SOO.OOOlb— 
Total, lnduiltnR Private-Trade, 7,700,000 lb. 
far Sale 12 June— Prompt 7 Ssjrfrm&er. 

Company'* _Bengal, Coaat, and Surat Piece 

Goods.—Damaged Bengal and Coaat 1’iere Hoods. 

Pnratr-Tradi .— Piece Hoods—Nankeens— Blue 
Sallamporo*— Bondonnoes—CtilnabUk PioceGoods 
—Wrought sdks. 

For Sat* 18 June—Prompt 5 October. 
Company *.—Bengal Raw SUk. 


CARGOES of EAST-1NDIA COM- 

PAN Y’S SHIPS lately arrived. 

CARGOES of the General Harrl* and CapniHp, 
from China. 

Company’*.—Tea. 

Private-Trade and Privilege. —Ten—flaw SUk— 
Silks—Paper—Rhubarb—Seed Coral—Fish t'oun- 
tm—Black Bamboo*—Tabic Mata—Floor Mats— 
Wine. 
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PRICE CURRENT, April 27. 

J ’. t. d. £. A. 


XACT-IKDIA PKOnVCZ. 


Coffee, Java. 

,C. a. 
• •«rt 2 6 

d. 

0 


£. ». it 
S 18 0 

— Cheribon . 

2 <i 

0 

— 

2 13 

0 

—— Sumatra • . • • 

■■22 

0 


£ 3 

0 

— Bourbon • • • 
-Mocha ■ - ■ ■ 

"'30 

0 

_ 

6 0 

0 

Cotton, Surat • • • 

• ft 0 0 

5 

.— 

0 0 

a 

—— Madras ■ • • 

.... () 0 

9 

— 

0 0 

6 

—— Bengal • 

• • no 

3 

asa 

0 0 

t> 

-llourhon 

• • 0 0 

!> 

— 

0 1 

0 

Drugs & for Dyeing. 
Aloes, Kpstira 

cart. 16 0 

0 


21 >0 

0 

Aiutisccds, Mar 
Borax, Itrfincd • 

• ■ 3 10 
... 2 4 

0 

0 

_ 

2 6 

0 

—— Unrefined, or Tlocal 2 3 

0 


2 7 

0 

f’junphire 

n 10 

0 

— 

10 0 

0 

Cftroumoms, Malabar- lb 0 9 

0 

— 

0 10 

0 

- Ceylon • • - 

0 1 

0 


0 1 

4 

Cassia Buds ■ • • • < 

• cwt. 0 10 

0 


9 0 

0 

-Llgnca 

. 3 0 

0 

a— 

6 0 

0 

Castor Oil 

lb 0 0 

ll 

_ 

0 1 

6 

China Hoot 

cwt. 1 10 

0 


2 0 

0 

CoruluH Indlcus «■• 

3 0 

0 

_ 

310 

0 

Dr neon’s Blood 

3 0 

0 

—a 

24 0 

0 

Gum Ammoniac, lump- 3 0 

0 

#—• 

3 0 

0 

— Arabic . 

• • 1 10 

0 

_ 

3 10 

0 

— Assafietlda 

6 0 

0 

— 

B 0 

0 

— Benjamin • ■ 

• •• 3 0 

0 

— 

30 0 

0 

— Aiihni • ■ • 

• • 3 10 

0 

— 

8 0 

0 

— Gamliogiunt 
- Mj rrh 

' ..i 40 

0 


« 0 

0 

— Oldmnum 

2 0 

0 


4 13 

0 

Kino . . 


0 

_ 

10 0 

0 

Lac Lake . 

—— Dye • ... 

.••lb 0 1 
• •• ,0 4 

0 

4 


0 4 

s 

-Shell ■ • • 

cwt. S 10 

0 

— 

3 0 

0 

-Stick - ■.. . 

2 0 

0 

—a 

3 0 

0 

Musk, China • « • 

■ oa. 0 10 

0 

_ 

1 0 

0 

OH, Cassia • ■ . 

■ oz. 0 0 

fi 

_ 

0 0 

6 

— Cinnamon 

■••09 

0 

_ 

0 12 

0 

— Cloves . 

■ lb 0 1 

6 

_ 

0 1 

0 

—— Mure • • • • 

. 0 0 

2 

■aa 

0 0 

3 

— Nutmegs • 

• • 0 2 

<1 

— 

0 3 

0 

Opium .... 

RnulMrb 

• •'■■• 0 1 

6 


0 3 

0 

Sal Ammoniac • ■ 

•rwt. 3 0 

0 


3 10 

0 

Senna . 

• • lb 0 0 

(» 


0 2 

(1 

Turmeric, Java • 

cwt 1 10 

0 

— 

1 16 

0 

- Bengal. 

• ■■ 1 6 

0 

— 

1 10 

0 

— Chirm • . • 

•■ • 1 10 

0 


2 a 

0 

dolls, in Sorts - • ■ 

■ • • 4 0 

0 

— 

4 10 

0 


Galls. Blue . 

• e ■ . 

4 

10 

0 

— 

6 0 

<3 

Indigo, Blue and Violet ft 

0 Id 

3 


0 13 10 

— Purple and Violet 

0 18 

9 

— 

0 13 

U 

— — Extra fine Violet 

• « 

0 13 

6 

—i 

0 12 

9 

- Violet ■ • • 

. 

0 

8 

9 

— 

0 11 

9 

— \ 10 lct and Cornier 

0 

!> 

0 

— 

0 11 

3 

- Fine Copper • • 

• 

0 10 

0 

— 

0 10 

9 

— Copper 

• 

u 

8 

9 

— 

0 9 

9 

- Consuming sorts 

• 

0 

7 

0 

— 

0 11 

0 

—— Benares snri Oude 

. 

0 

3 

6 

— 

0 8 

0 

— — Low and bad (Jude 


0 

3 

U 


0 3 

3 

— Madras 








- Do. mid. ord. and bad 

0 

3 

I 


0 8 11 

Itice, Bengal White • • 

cwt. 

0 13 

9 

— 

0 16 

0 

- Patna . 

. 

0 18 

0 


1 1 

0 

Safflower . 

. 

1 

10 

0 


7 10 

0 

“Tprti: . . 

• 

0 13 

1 1 

0 

6 


1 10 

1 9 

0 

0 

Silk, Bengal Skein 

■ ft 

II 

» 

1 

S-* 

0 9 

0 

-Novi 

. 

0 12 

7 

— 

1 3 

7 

— Ditto White 

s 

0 11 

0 

— 

1 tl 

0 

- china 


t) 13 

9 

— 

1 2 

1 

Spices, Cinnamon 

1b 

it 

3 

3 

— 

0 0 

H 

- Cloves 


0 

1 

10 

— 

0 3 

8 

- Mace • • 

s 

0 

3 

6 

— 

0 9 

it 

— Nutmegs • • 


(1 

3 

6 

— 

0 4 

2 

- Ginger 

cwt. 

0 13 

0 

—• 

9 16 

9 

- Pepper, Black 

1b 

0 

0 

4 

—‘ 

0 9 

.*> 

- White . ■• 

s « 

0 

1 

9 

— 

0 2 

h 

Sugar, Bengal • • 

cwt. 

1 

9 

0 

— 

1 19 

0 

—— Siam and t hma 

s 

1 

12 

0 

— 

2 1 

0 

— Mauritius 


1 

6 

0 

— 

1 16 

0 

Tea, llohea .... 

- Congou 

lb 

0 

1 

6 

_ 

fl 2 

1 


0 

2 

3 

— 

9 3 

3 

— Souchong 








- Cnmpoi • • • • 

• * e 







— Twankay • • - • • 

s 

0 

2 10 

— 

9 3 

9 

- Pekoe 


0 

4 

1 

— 

9 4 

2 

— Hyson Skin 

. 

t» 

2 

9 

— 

0 4 

7 

— Hyson 

• 

II 

4 

7 

— 

.0 3 

4 

- Young Hyson • • 


u 

4 

3 




- Gunpowder 








Tortoiseshell 


1 

10 

0 


2 10 

0 

Wood. Sanders Bed 

ton 

u 

0 

0 

— 

9 0 

• 
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9 
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76 

0 
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lb 

0 

2 

0 

— 

0 9 

A 
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■ton 

0 
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_ 

0 8 

10 

- Cedar 
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0 
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— 

0 0 
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BRITISH COMMERCE WITH INDIA. 

Thu note of preparation seems to have been at length given : the motion of 
Mr. Wolrychc Whitmore in the House of Commons, on the 15th May, for a 
select committee to inquire into the trade carried on between Great Britain 
and India (of which we have given an ample report *), is the first indication of 
the approach of that great and momentous question, the determination of which 
will probably decide whether the government of our eastern empire is to be in 
future administered by the corporate body under whose care and management 
(subject latterly to the immediate superintendance of the Ministers of the 
Crown,) it has reached its present size and prosperity; or whether that 
empire shall be placed upon the footing of our plantations and settlements in 
other quarters of the world, and be transferred, without any additional 
constitutional check, to the Crown. To us it Spears that the two questions 
respecting commerce and territory are indivisible, if the Company’s coin* 
mcrcial privileges be entirely withdrawn, the mere investiture of political 
power, subject too to such control as almost entirely neutralizes it, is a 
0 * burthen 

• Wc may take this Oceanian to caution our reader* against concluding, when our parliamentary 
report* differ from other*, that we Invent them. The little Interest felt by the public In general In 
respect to Indian topics, accounts for the omission in the newspapers of many little circumstances which to 
our readers are interesting. We have often, therefore, upon great questions relating to India, some 
person specially present In the House to preserve such circumstance* from being lost. In regard to a 
cliargc (for so we suppose It must be considered) In a cotemporary work, that we mutilate parliamentary 
reports to suit our own objects, ore may just state (although charges front that quarter deserve little 
attention) tint we have not room fort full report of a debate in Parliament j WMS {hit we govern ourselves 
in making curtailment* liy the rule observed in our reports of debate* elsewhere, which Col. Stanhope 
has been so candid a* to admit arc "distinguished for great correctness and rigid Impartiality." The 
reasons for retaining or rejecting parts <0 the debate are too multifarious to be enumerated: statements 
which may have been repeatedly made, however important abstractedly, we retrench; the observations 
of an official speaker are entitled to piyforrncdjMfore thaw of an individual whose assertion* am often 
founded upon loose conjecture or mere heetiey. In short,an office like this is necessarily dlseretlmmry, 
and no person—no candid person—can justly charge us with abusing it. The curtailment of thespeeth 
of Sir C. Forbes, referred to by the writer to whom we allude, was owing to Ita unimportance compared 
with other speeches, and moat of the topics had been urged by the speaker at the Esst-Inciia House t 
the speed) at Col. Luihlngten possessed the best possible claim* to Imertkm, for it had been mistaken 
mall the dally papers, as well a* ascribed to another person, and the report was furnished {as we should 
always wbh it to be) by the party himself. 

Asiatic Joiun. Vol, XXIII. No. 5 G ' 
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burthen instead of a boon, clogged ns the authority would be by the heavy 
expenses and the heavy responsibility, which the government of a vast empire 
like India imposes upon its rulers. 

Still we are rendy to admit, that there is a consideration paramount to all 
questions of individual claims or the rights of a few, namely, that which 
relates to the welfare of the two conntrics concerned; the claims and the 
rights of the people of England, and the people of India stand first in order; 
no rule of prescription can be set up on the part of the East-India Company, 
if upon well-established grounds it shall appear that a change in the existing 
relations between Great Britain and India will be advantageous for both these 
countries. 

Our humble office, at present, shall be that of mere pioneers, to remove 
obstructions, nml to make the route to the result more easy and practicable. 
We have endravouicd, and shall not relax in our endeavours, not merely to clear 
away the impediments and the rubbish which certain active agents in the work 
ol misrepresentation have strenuously laboured to cast on the path of in- 
quiry, but to accumulate such authenticated facts, without regard to any pre¬ 
conceived or favourite theory, as tend to elucidate the various political 
topics which arc involved in the great question we refer to. 

With the same view we shall in this article submit to our readers, in n per¬ 
spicuous form, some valuable data regarding the trade between this country 
and India, which were not accessible at the time when Mr. Whitmore’s motion 
was discussed, and are yet, we believe, but in very few hands. Much is often 
alleged ngainst figures, which persons of different opinions will sometimes, by 
a sort ol magical process, employ to demonstrate very opposite theories. We 
have, however, no other guides on this question ; and if we reject them, we 
arc bewildered In the wide ocean of speculation and conjecture. We shall not 
cucumber our statement with many remnrks; they shall be only those which 
we conceive necessary for a right apprehension of the subject. 

U c lay before our readers, in the first place, an account of the total value 
of the imports into the United Kingdom from the East-Indies and China 
(including the Mauritius), for the last thirteen years, beginning with the 
vear 181-1, the year previous to the period when private-traders were admitted 
to a participation in the commerce with India. 


Total oj/icial Vdine of the Imports into the United Kingdom from the East-Indies 
and China, including the island if Mauritius . 


Voir. 


1 SI 4. 

1815. 

181(5 . 

1817 . 

1 818 . 

181 '). 

182(1. 

1X21. 

1x22.. 

1823 ...."" 

IS >4.' 

18*5 . 

ise«. 


By the East-India 
Com jinny. 


£. 

3,98(5,523 
3,948,794 
4,591,172 
4,094,225 
2,914,(52(5 
3,244,431 
3,907,789 
3,892,805 
3,1(50,742 
3,(530,196 
3,(518,425 
3,4(59,433 
3,(590,9(50 


• 

By I’rivate-TrailiPfe. 

1 

Total. 

1 *'• 

£. 

s 2,311,803 

6,298,386 

! 4,089,942 

8,038,736 

3,719,525 

8,310,697 

3,593,053 

7,687,278 

1 4,393,003 

7,337,689 

4,293,132 

7,537,5(53 

| 3,654,858 

7,562,647 

! 2,340,766 

(5,233,571 

j 1,945,658 

5,106,400 

j 3,282,344 

(5,918,540 

3,693,930 

7,312,355 

j 3,112,625 

6,582,058 ! 

i 4,305,878 

» 

i 

8,002,838 ! 

f 


Let 
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Let us offer a few observations upon this account. The fundamental argu¬ 
ment employed by Mr. Whitmore was the success of the experiment made at 
the last renewal of the Company’s charter, in the extensive improvement of 
the trade between this country and India. Now it is very evident that Mr. 
Whitmore could not have been aware of the real state of the import branch 
of the trade, which, if it has increased at all, has not augmented in a 
marvellous degree. The average amount of the aggregate imports for the 
thirteen years (which is the fairest way of shewing the real state of the case) 
is £6,148,366, which, instead of shewing an increase, is less than the amount 
of imports in 1814 by just .€350,000! Mr. Whitmore probably alluded to 
the state of the export branch, to which we shall hereafter refer; but it should 
be recollected that an increase in one branch of the trade whilst there is a 
falling-off in the other, gives room for suspicion that the former is artificially 
stimulated; we mean, that goods may be sent out on mere speculation, and may 
either lie a dead-weight in the hands of the consignees, or he sold at a ruinous 
loss to the shipper, as a less evil than that of their return with double ft eight. 

We next proceed to dissect the items of the account, by shew'ing the imports 
of the principal articles: and we begin with that of tea, which is still in 
the hands of the Company, at least to a considerable extent. The following 
is the value of the tea imported from China during the years before-mentioned. 


Year. 

By the East -India 
Company. 

By Prhnte- 
Traiiorn. 

Total. 

1814. 

.<£24,303,758 

£1,772,703 

£26,070,530 

1815 


1,445,114 

25,368,255 

1816 

. 33,012,322 

2,322,010 

36,234,371 

1817 


2,110,437 

31,463,878 

1818 


1,318,134 

20,065,728 

1819 

. 22,431,234 

1,310,157 

23,750,411 

1820 


1,671,763 

30,147,004 

1821 


2,185,075 

30,731,03? 

1822 

. 25,746,437 

1,616,152 

27,362,580 

1823 

. 27,478,814 

1,568,071 

20,046,885 

1824 


1,020,315 

31,681,977 

1825 


1,827,761 

20,445,600 

1826 

. 28,003,550 

1,836,842 

• 29,840,401 


Upon this article it is not necessary to maljf any remark. The next article 
is sugar, of which the following arc the quantities imported from the East- 
Indies and China, mending the Mauritius, for the same period. 


Year. 

By the East- India 
Company. 
Card. 

ByPrivatc 

Tunic™. 

Cwt*. 

Total. 

t'wts. 

1814 


3,548 

43,789 

1815 


115,996 

124,318 

1816 

. 6,442 

119,824 

126,260 

1817 

. 16,765 

100,607 

123,372 

1818 

. 19,855 

142,559 

162,414 

1819 


182,546 

203,905 

1820 

. 19,298 

257,929 

277,227 

1821 


229,175 

269,158 

1822 

. 11,376 

198,588 

20.0,964 

1823 


102,293 

219,580 

1824 

. 39,123 

228,789 

267,912 

1825 

. 20,866 

223,202 

244,068 

1826 

. 80,845 

5 G 

2f»2,00>* 

o 

342,853 
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Upon this account some remarks seem necessary. Unaccompanied by ob¬ 
servation and explanation, the account before us would afford every proof that 
could be desired in support of Mr. Whitmore’s argument: a short statement 
of facts will set the matter upon its proper footing. Subsequent to the peace, 
but before the transfer of Java to the Dutch, which took place three or four 
years after, the produce of that islund was sent to Holland aid England, our 
laws not then permitting the produce of places situated within the limits of 
the East-India Company’s charter to be shipped for foreign Europe: all such 
produce was then brought to England, warehoused here, and recorded as 
actual importations in the Custom-IIousc books. The quantities of sugar ns 
well us coffee so circuitously brought was very great, until the cause ceased 
to operate. This explains the immediate augmentation in the quantity of 
sugar imported from the East, and much of the large importations in succeeding 
years antecedent to 1817- At this period another cause had began to operate 
in swelling the mass of sugar brought from India, namely, the accelerated 
cultivation of that article in the Mauritius. So large and so rapid has been 
that increase, that it forms one of the grounds upon which Mr. Buxton, Mr. W. 
Smith, and others, charge the authorities at that island with conniving at the 
clandestine introduction of slaves. We have no official data to show the 
quantities of Mauritius sugar imported, distinct from that of the East-Indics 
generally, with which it was classed in the customs books, till the year 1823; 
Imt from the account laid before purhament for another object than that con¬ 
templated by Mr. Whitmore, it appears, that the sugar imported into this 
country from the Mauritius, which, in 1810 (tile period wc took possession 
of it, and for some time after, produced only about 32,000 cwts.), amounted 
in 1825 to 93,723 cwts., ami in 182G to 180,245 cwts. If these quantities be 
subtracted from those in the preceding statement, the real increase in the 
quantity of Eustcrn sugar imported, since the opening of the trade, will be 
comparatively small. 

The next article is indigo, imported during the like periods. 


Year. 

Uy the* East India 
Company. 

Ili>. 

Uv Private 
Trader*. 

11*. 

Total. 

It*. 

1814 


0,752,302 

6,752,302 

1815 


5,543,222 

5,543,222 

lHl(i 


7,238,114 

7,238,114 

1817 


4,926,105 

4,926,105 

1818 


5,450,045 

5^56,645 

1819 


3,688,694 

3,688,694 

1820 

. 119,979 

4,802,771 

4,922,750 

1821 


3,916,729 

3,935,833 

1822 


2,382,571 

2,483,475 

1823 


5,698,665 

6,553,354 

1824 


4,065,056 

4,584,969 

1825 


5,078,156 

6,056,753 

1820 

... 1,327,908 

6,345,802 

7,673,710 


Here we have any thing but satisfactory evidence of increase. The trade, 
be it observed, was wholly in the hands of the private traders for five years 
sifter the opening of the trade, and it fell off to one-half, when the Com¬ 
pany commenced importing; and whilst their importation has increased to 
yi'jf,300,000 lbs., the private trade of last year, the largest by far for ten years 
before, is considerably under the amount of 1814 ! 


The 
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The next item is coffee, of which the following statement exhibits the 
quantity imported during the period mentioned. 


Year. 

By the East-lndla 
Company, 
lbs. 

1814 

491,568 

1815 

726,992 

1816 

1,114,624 

1817 

6,975,248 

1818 

169,120 

1819 

— 

1820 

149,520 

1821 

1822 

1823 

227,024 

1824 

302,400 

1825 

1,302,672 

1826 

275,296 


Dy Private 
Traders. 

Total. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

7,452,877 

7,944,445 

25,778,983 

26,605,975 

17,602,834 

18,717,458 

6,,581,856 

13,557,104 

1,876,856 

2,045,976 

4,107,823 

4,107,823 

5,348,201 

5,497,721 

1,004,021 

1,904,021 

4,476,785 

4,476,785 

3,887,265 

4,114,289 

5,458,512 

5,760,912 

2,782,525 

4,085,197 

5,245,058 

5,520,354 


In this account we perceive a striking corroboration of the remark we 
before made, explanatory of the large figures in the quantity of sugar imported 
in the years immediately succeeding 1814; namely, that the bulk of the 
imports of sugar and coffee consisted of Dutch property conveyed to Europe 
from Java in English bottoms, and which, by our absurd laws then in force, 
were required to be unshipped and then reshipped for their original destination. 
By this arrangement, our imports and our exports were artificially magnified to 
the total discomfiture of many an ingenious theory. The transactions referred 
to ceased in 1817, and accordingly we perceive that since that period the 
importation of coffee from the East-Indies has diminished. Even the quantity 
imported last year, which exceeded any year subsequent to 1817, is two 
millions and a half of pounds weight below thnt imported in 1814. Tins 
article therefore furnishes no proof that our import trade with India has 
flourished since the renewal of the charter. 

Cotton wool is the next article; the quantity of which is as follows: 


Year. 

By the East-Imtla 
Company, 
lbs. 

By Private 
Traders, 
lbs. 

1814 , 

.. 366,691 

2,483,627 

1815 , 

1,023 

7,174,220 

1816 , 

,. **475,476 

6,497,314 

1817 . 

.. 1,697,100 

29,310,470 

1818 

7,985 

67,448,420 

1819 , 

.. 715,161 

58,141,100 

1820 

4,232,823 

18,893,002 

1821 

... 4,633,013 

4,194,094 

1822 

... 1,413,448 

3,140,777 

1823 

... 1,037,307 

13,801*810 

1824 

... 1,240,821 
... 1,702,604 

16,170,184 

1825 

18,591,658 

1826 . 

1,058,400 

20,129,500 


’ ToUl. 
lbs. 

2,850,318 

7,175,243 

6,972,790 

31,007,570 

67,456,411 

58.856.261 
23,125,825 

8,827,107 

4,554,225 

14,839,117 

16,420,005 

20.204.262 
21,187,900 


The extravagant speculations which have taken place in «.» —, 
which are fully revealed by the astonishing fluctuations m the importations, 
reader cotton a ,ery unsafe criterion by which to judge of the state of jr 
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trade with India. It will be seen that during the three first years in 
this statement the average importation was 5,666,000 lbs.; in the ensuing 
three years it rose to 52,440,000 lbs.; in the next three years it fell to 
12,169,000 lbs.; in the four years following it rose again to 18,185,000 lbs. 
These extravagant and ruinous speculations were in the private trade. That an 
augmented importation of raw cotton has taken place we are fully aw are; it 
is occasioned by the extension of our manufactories, and it is quite independent 
of the cause alluded to by Mr. Whitmore. 

Silk, raw and waste, is the next article. 


Year. 

Dy the Eiut-tndla 
(Joiivpany. 

By Private 
Traders, 
the. 

Total. 

lbs. 

1814 


132,826 

1,116,113 

1815 


251,758 

1,077,508 

1816 

. 397,178 

456,721 

853,899 

1817, 


187,087 

658,879 

1818 

*.. 704,067 

414,012 

1,118,079 

1819 


402,081 

1,100,944 

1820 


513,271 

1,428,242 

1821 


390,934 

1,325,588 

1822 


271,672 

1,096,901 

1823 


740,675 

1,619,357 

1824 

. 777,556 

529,744 

1,307,300 

1825 


392,335 

1,029,346 

1826 

. 952,739 

837,121 

1,789,860 


The increase in the trade with respect to this article is not very apparent. 
The reduction of the duty accounts for the amount imported in 1820. 

We add, in the last place, the imports of cotton and herba piece goods, which 
pfter as little evidence of a real increase as the aforegoing article. 


Year. 

By the ft.ist-Inilm 
Comp inj . 

Bj Private 
Traders. 

Total. 


Picies. 

Pieces. 

Pities. 

1814 

. 1,357,608 

724,520 

2,082,128 

1815 

. 1,069,861 

1,106,397 

2,176,258 

1816 

. 1,230,613 

309,348 

1,539,961 

1817 

. 1,119,013 

409,410 

1,528,423 

1818 

. 1,088,123 

513,797 

1,601,920 

1819 

. 1,018,011 

460,913 

1,478,924 

1820 

. 809,711 

840,762 

1,650,473 

1821 

. 705,163 

397,615 

1,102,778 

1822 

. 324,429 

140,224 

464,653 

1823 

. 417,410 

424,466 

841,876 

1824 

. 232,747 

1,247,787 

1,480,534 

1825 

. 220,185 

690,243 

910,428 

1826 

...... 204,257 

887,563 

1,091,820 


Wc next proceed to show the amount of the export trade from England to 
India. We subjoin the following summary statement, which we have ex¬ 
tracted with some labour from official sources, and which may be relied 
upon us accurate, of the declared (not official) value of the exports from 
Great Britain* to the East-Indies and China (including Mauritius), distin¬ 
guishing the two principal manufactures of woollens and cottons;— 

Woollen 

* The exports from Ireland are not included; they are \ery trifling, amounting to a few hundred 
pounds. 
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iss?7.J 


\ ear 

Woollen Mamifi 

ictures. 

Total. 

Colton Manufactures. 

Total, including all other 
Article*,. 

ft} the 
Company. 

lly Free- 
Trader*. 

By Hie j Bv Fire- 
Company.; Trailer*. 

Total. 

By the 
Company. 

By Free- 
Trader*. 

Total. 

1014 

1,004,222 

20,213 

1,004,435 

17,778 

91,706? 

100,400 

1,728,680 

830,343 

2,55.0,032 

11113 

1,000,005 

54,761 

1,000.760 


137,463 

142,411 

1,744,436 

1,422,504 

3,166,961 

lull. 

070 , 5 .% 

47,715 

1,027,251 

371 

160,163 

160,534 

1,530,981 

1,847,777 

3,378,759 

1B17 

724,720 

103,00/ 

027.727 

35 

422.779 

422.814 

1,305,7»0 

2,716,862 

4,082,642 

1W1H 

789,329 

153,057 

943,105 

34.0 

700,543 

700.092 

1,240,Oft) 

3,117,010 

4,363,084 

11.10 

024,Mi!) 

119,54!) 

930,218 

110 

461,085 

461,195 

1,354,144 

1,671,006 

3,025,050 

11)20 

1,0.11,40') 

317,001 

1,341),464 

6,529 

044,312 

(150,001 

1,714,718 

2,272,809 

3,087,528 

lIL’l 

1,040,274 

375,260 

1,421,554 

10,74(1 

1,111,324 

1,122,064 

1,978,712 

2,030,966 

4,80*1,678 

ms 

705,711 

314,7611 

1,000,479 

5,201 

1,139,776 

1.14&U57 

1.^2,301 

2,016,545 

4,006,046 

' lit’.) 

7M>,2,-)4 

204,552 

1,044,71m' 

6,092 

1,161,420 

»«>12 

1,167.974 

3,189,481 

4,357,456 

■ :u2i 

044,5(5/ 

231,740 

07O,31(i 

13,092 

1,100,385 

1,11.1,477 

1.200,152 

2,991,675 

4,200,028 

, 1112.1 

700 , 11 ,'! 

1*10.470 

ifMuain 

2,965 

1,034,1*71 

1,037,(K18 

1,317,272 

2,643,047 

3,001,320 

1 

' 


2/1,244 

1,193,700 

13,068 

1,039,3(1(1 

1,054,576 

• 

1,842,280 

2,097,053 

4,730,333 


The aforegoing account presents undoubtedly a very encouraging picture 
of our trade with India. It affords, also, the mruns of correcting some 
giievous mistatementw, into which even Mr. Whituiorc seems to have been 
betrayed, in respect to the ratio of increase in our exports to India since 
the opening of the trade, and which forms one of the strongest pillars of his 
argument. We have not inserted in our parliamentary report the figures 
which the hon. gentleman quoted to the house, because we found a dis¬ 
crepancy in the reports of them; but all agree in representing Mr. Whitmore 
to have stated, that the annual average of our exports of woollen manu¬ 
factures, from 1814 to 1823, was £370,399; and that it had increased in 
1823 and 1824 to £962,061. It is clear that in his statement an increase to 
some extent was assumed; yet this is totally opposite to the fact, as maybe 
seen by examination of the account we have given. TJie real average of the 
exports of woollens from 1814 to 1822 was £1,081,331; and the real average 
of the exports in the years 1823 and 1824 was only £962,051; shewing a 
jalhng-q/T to the amount of one hundred thousand pounds. The exports in 
each of the years 1823 and 1824 were less than in 1814. The close ap¬ 
proximation, in the last item, between the two accounts, shows that they are 
framed upon precisely the same principle, as to the periods and the articles 
included; we can only therefore attribute this mistake to negligence on the 
part of the person to whom Mr. Whitmore was indebted for the statement he 
made to the House, and which was received with cries of “ hear,” “ hear /” 
If this be held a criterion of the question, it is clearly contrary to Whit¬ 
more’s view of it. 

The increase in the exports of cotton manufactures is very great; the 
impulse which has been given to that branch of our national industry is, how¬ 
ever, perceptible in almost an equal degree every where: it has been owing 
to various causes distinct from any encouragement given to it in India. Our 
cottons have forced themselves into the Indian continent, as well as elsewhere, 
by means of the low prices at which they arc procurable; but it is not reason¬ 
able 
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able to expect that we can supersede the native manufacture*;, in a country when c 
these fabrics are still made in perfection, where the raw material itself is pro* 
duced, and where human labour is little, if at all, dearer than the power of steam 
in England. Nay, the policy of promoting a competition which may extinguish 
one of the few branches of Indian industry, is very questionable. It would 
be more beneficial to the natives of India to encourage in that country the 
erection of cotton manufactories, worked by steam. 

In looking over the petitions presented to Parliament during the last month 
respecting the India trade, which, with one exception, confine their prayer to 
the equalization of the duties on East and West India commodities, we could 
not avoid being struck with the uniformity of language observed between some 
of them, shewing that they proceeded (as Mr. Iluskisson observed, respecting 
the petitions against the navigation system,) from the same manufactory. 
One or two peculiarities, however, occur, which deserve notice. The pe¬ 
tition presented by Sir Thomas Lethbridge from Fromc, in Somersetshire, 
states that “ since tKfc partial opening of the East-India trade, the value of 
British exports to India has been much increased, having risen from upwards 
of two millions in 1815, to upwards of four millions in 1835; and that as the 
exports to China have not greatly varied, the augmentation is to be chiefly 
referred to British India.” The reader has only to look at the account we 
have given, and lie will bee the little accordance of this statement with the 
fact: the exports in 1835, instead of being two millions in excess of those in 
1815, exceeded them by less than .t'H00,00«. These mistakes are serious, 
because they discover the fulluey of the arguments which seem to have satisfied 
those who commit them ; and they sometimes excite a suspicion that mis- 
icprescntatiou is at work.* 

We must not overlook the statement on behalf of unrestricted trade to 
India in the Birmingham petition (which recognizes, as a fundamental argu¬ 
ment for a free-trade, the increase in the items of exports), of “ the ad¬ 
vantages to which an extended trade to India would confer on its inhabitants, 
by lessening the superstition, ignorance, and idolatry which prevail in that 
country.” Although we are far from undervaluing the moral benefits accruing 
from commercial intercourse between nations, it is the first time, probably, 
that it was proposed as a panacea to cure the inveterate evils whirh the 
moralist deplores in the system of Hiodostag. There seems in this argument 
an endeavour to enlist'religious and moral feelings in the controversy respecting 
the question of free-trade with the East: that such a project exists is the 
more impressed upon our minds from observing that the writers on behalf of 
negro emancipation are beginning, most indiscreetly we think, to overstep 
their province of discussion, and apparently to seek an opportunity of in¬ 
demnify ing themselves, as they suppose, for their disappointments in the West 
b> what they can get in die East. 
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THE BRITI8H TERRITORIES IN THE DECCAN. 

(Continued from p. 620.) 

The first of the states mentioned as within our general limits is that of 
Sattara. After the death of Sahoo Rajah, his successor remained dose prisoner 
in Sattara. He was the son of Sewajee, son of Rajuh Ram, and in him the 
real line of Sewajee became extinct, for on his death in 1777 he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Sahoo, his adopted son, who was born of a remote branch of the 
family, and had been a common horseman. This prince retained the active 
habits which he had learned before his imprisonment; and on some relaxation 
of his confinement, early in Bajce Rno’s reign, he declared his intention to 
act for himself, and began to assemble an army. The weakness of the Peish- 
wa’s government gave him some months to gain head, and he had collected about 
four thousand men when • his force was dispersed by Rurseram Bhow and 
Madhoo Rao Rastia. Chetter Sing, the brother of the Rajah, who hud prin¬ 
cipally instigated the disturbance, escaped, and after- long wandering in Hin- 
doostan and the Deccan, was treacherously seized by Trimbuckjee Danglia, 
and died in confinement during the late war. Ilis son is now at Sattara. 
His cause appears to have been popular; and an impostor, who raised a 
rebellion in his name, succeeded in baffling the Peishwa for several years. 
He was captured by Colonel Cunningham at Prucheetgurh, and is now in 
confinement. 

The territory subject to the Ritjah of Sattara yields 13,75,000 rupees of direct 
revenue, and about 3,00,000 enjoyed by Jaghcerdars, besides 3,00,000 of 
alienations. Subsequent to the subversion of the Peishwa's authority it has 
been managed exactly as a province of our own. 

The founder of the petty state of Colapore, was Sumbajee, son of Ram 
Rajah, and grandson of Sewajee. The territory he possessed was early 
reduced by Sewajee, and seems to have been a principal residence of his son. 
The date of its first assignment to Sumbajee does not appear; but in 17*8 
that prince was confederated with the Nizam, .and accompanied his army to 
Poona, and in 1731 a treaty was concluded between Sahoo Rajah and Sumba¬ 
jee, by which it was agreed that all north ’of the Kistda should belong to 
Sahoo, all between the Kistna and Warna and the ’f'oombuddra to Sumbajee, 
and that all conquests south of the Toombuddra should be equally divided. 
The territory assigned to the Rajah was partly held by the Moguls, and 
partly by Dessyes who had set up for themselves. Some progress was made 
in subduing it under Ballajee Bajee Rao, but it was not till the reign of Mad¬ 
hoo Rao, about 1762, that it was effectually reduced. Checkoree and Ma- 
nowlee were then given to the Rajah: they frequently changed masters, some¬ 
times by treaty and sometimes by force, until 1804, when they were conquered 
from the Rajah by Apg)|gDessye for the Peishwa. This led to a long struggle, 
in which the Rajah's gqfernment was on the point of extinction when rescued 
by the interposition of the British Government, in 181*. The Rajah's subse¬ 
quent fidelity procured him the restoration of those districts, which are valuable 
in themselves, and which bad long been the object of his ardent wishes. The 
state of Colapore has remained in perfect tranquillity since it was.delivered 
from Appa Dessye, and as it is now in a state of as high prosperity as it ever 
attained, it may be considered as well disposed to the present order of things. 
It has been a maxim, never, on any account, to interfere in its internM affairs, 
and the plan has hitherto been attended with excellent effects ; but as the 
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Rajah has been a minor, and the power in the bands of a party which adhered 
to our interests and made use of our name, the trial has not been so complete. 

The Nizain has but few possessions remaining within the Mahratta frontiers, 
but there are various possessions and numerous claims of the Peishwa’s Go¬ 
vernment within his. The districts within the Nizam’s country and the choute 
actually possessed by the Pcishwa and his jaghecrdars, at the breaking out of 
the war, yielded in former times an annual amount of forty-five lacs, but the 
recent receipts amounted only to nine lacs and a half. This is* however, 
independent of the enams and charitable assignments, and also of the expense 
of collection, which must have been extremely heavy to thePeishwa, although 
the Nizam can now collect them without additional expense j allowing for this, 
the gain to the Nizam is computed at twelve lacs. The amount claimed by the 
Peishwa for choute and other dues withheld, in addition to the sum actually 
possessed, was thirty lncs, besides undefined claims; and the arrears amounted 
to an enormous sum. The choute of Bedar alone is seventeen lacs, and the 
arrears, since the late Nizam’s death, would be 2,38,00,000 rupees. 

With respect to the advantages reaped by the Nizam from the overthrow of 
the Mahratta Government, Mr. Elphinstonc observes as follows:—“ The 
acquisitions of the British Government by the war in Hindostan arc, pro¬ 
bably, compensated by the obligation to which it is subject in that quarter and 
in the Deccan. It has been obliged to make considerable additions to its 
regular army and has strong forces to maintain in a state of preparation for 
the security of its conquests and the Nizam’s, besides ptoviding for the Rajah 
of Sattara, the Pcishwa and his family including Amrut Rao, the whole of his 
jaghecrdars, ministers, chiefs, and a considerable portion of his army. If 41 II 
these expenses be deducted from our acquisition in this part of India, the 
balance at present, and for some time, will be but little in our favour, and the 
profit we are ultimately to derive will depend on our own management. On 
the other hand, the Nizam receives his share free of every kind of expense; 
begins to enjoy the fruits of it from the moment when it is put into his hands; 
and has as much the power of improving as we, since the sources of revenue 
ceded to him once yielded five times their present amount. The contract is 
rendered quite clear by the fact that (after the provision for the Rajah and all 
other permanent charges have been provided for) the civil and military ex¬ 
penses which we incur in addition to those of former times, will nearly swallow' 
up our whole revenue by the conquest; and if any further addition is required 
to our army they will much exceed it, the expenses of the auxiliaries and 
of tlic former subsidiary force being provided for by former treaties, and not 
included in the above calculation. So far is the Nizam from being entitled to 
plead the absence of all connexion on his part with the expenses we think fit 
to keep tip, that if his highness’s territory were in a flourishing condition and 
his government efficient, a large portion of those expenses might with perfect 
safety be avoided.” JL 

The territories belonging to different Mahratta chiefs intermixed with ours 
are generally those which belonged to the princes who now hold them before 
they had any possessions beyond their own country. The inconveniences 
arising from them, especially those belonging to Scindia, consist chiefly In their 
affording a harbour for robbers, and a receptacle for stolen goods; in petty 
disputes and petty privileges, such as those of levying customs and feeding 
cattle on our lands, and that of coming money; pud in the resistance offered 
by our subjects to the authority of those states. Pqr these inconveniences it 
Is not easy to propose an effectual remedy. 


The 
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The Jagheerdars may be differently classed, according to their relations to 
the old government, their standing, the duties they had to perform, and their 
dainu on the British Government. 

In the first classification, it is only necessary to notice those who possessed 
some degree of independence, the relations of the others to the Government 
depending on the nature of their duties. The Prittee Nedhee, the Senaputty, 
and the eight Purdhans, especially the Punt Suchcm, together with Angria, 
are the whole who fall under this description. 

The Prittee Nedhee was originally the prime minister under the Rajah of 
Sattara. When the Peishwn acquired that situation he fell into insignificance, 
but was allowed to retain his jaghcers. As late as Bajee Rao’s time he had 
a jagheer valued at eighteen lacs a year, but the present Prittee Nedhee being 
of a wild and unsettled disposition, twice rebelled against the Peishwn, and 
was wounded, taken prisoner, and deprived of the whole of the jagheer but 
a tract nominally ticlding two lacs, which has still been left to him. 

The Senaputty was general: he was a Mahratta, though the ministers were 
all Brahmins. After his unsuccessful opposition to. the Peishwn, the head of 
the family fled to the Mogul country, and the house sunk into complete 
obscurity. It still possesses a small jagheer; and the Senaputty lately thought 
himself fortunate in forming a matrimonial connexion with Scindiu, whose low 
family would, in other circumstances, have rendered such an alliance very 
degrading. lie now resides at Gwalior. 

The eight Purdhuns were ministers under the Prittee Nedhee, us was usual 
in Hindoo Governments. These officers were hereditary, and they were all 
supposed to be quite equal, but they have all fallen into neglect except the 
rtishwa and the Punt Suchem. The latter has n territory yielding two lacs 
of rupees, immediately to the south and west of Poona, and extending to the 
Concan. It contains the strong forts of Bhoorup, Toong, Tekona, Rajghur, 
Toona, and Rohera, and is now to form part of the Rajah of Sottara’s 
territory. The Suchem was never considered as more than a dependent, or 
rather than a eubject of the Peishwa’s, and as he submitted very early he 
ought to be secured against any loss of authority by his transfer to the Rajah. 

Angria is a Mahratta chief; he was among the earliest supporters of Scwajec. 
His family at one time possessed almost the whole of >the Concan, and his 
ancestor was tbe principal means of establishing the government of Rajah 
Sahoo and the authority of the first Peishwa. He has, however, been reduced 
by gradual encroachments to a very small compass, his whole revenue not ex¬ 
ceeding three lacs. He received investiture from the Peishwa on the Rajah's 
behalf, but was otherwise independent. 

The other Jagheerdars are divided into military chiefs, and Mutsuddies or 
ministers. The military chiefs are cither Sirdars who furnished a contingent 
of troops which they themselves commanded; Selladars, who furnished troops 
in the same way, but wthout the same rank; and Paga chiefs, who had com¬ 
mands in the househ^Pi or stable horse. There is also a class of immediate 
servants or dependents of the Rtyahs called Hoojrant, and another of Killa- 
dars (commandants of forts belonging to the Moguls, who gave up their charge 
for. a provision of this nature). 

Of these different classes, a few are the heirs of old Jagheerdars of the 
Mahommedau .monarchies (for the custom of paying services by grants of lands 
is known to have been usual with all the Indian governments, Mussulman as 
well os Hindoo). These eid families which have survived so many revolutions 
have been left undiminisbed by us. Tbe principal are Jaun Rao, Naik Nan* 

5 H 2 balkur 
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balkur of Futton, the family of Duffty in Jut, the two families of Ghoorpeny 
at Moodholi and Bailgee, the chief of Ramdroog and Neergooad (though 
these last were rather branches of one of the little independent governments 
under Dessyes, that sprung up on the downfall of the Beejapore monarchy). 

These arc all Mahratta except the two last, who are Brahmin usurpers of a 
Mahratta principality. 

The next class who hold lands from the Rajah of Sattara are all Mahrattas 
except n few ministers. 

The third class are the Jagheerdar6 of the Peishwa. These are generally 
Brahmins or Mahrattas of low family raised by the Peishwa. These deserve 
equal consideration with the last-mentioned, for though inferior in antiquity, 
they have had recent possession of power, and therefore suffer particularly 
by the revolution. 

Mr. Elphinstone next considers the country directly under our own Go¬ 
vernment in reference to military arrangements, revenue, police, criminal 
justice, and civil justice. 

The details concerning the military arrangements relate to the number and 
distribution of the British forces in the Deccan. 

With respect to the revenue, the principle adopted by Mr. Elphinstone was 
to preserve unimpaired the established practice; and although more changes 
were introduced than he intended, that principle has been followed to a con¬ 
siderable extent. Mr. Elphinstone, accordingly, gives a sketch of the Mahratta 
system, previous to an account of that which has superseded it. We subjoin 
his account of the village government. 

“ In whatever point of view we examine the native government in the Deccan, 
the first and most important feature is the division into villages or township^ 
These communities contain in miniature all the materials of a state within 
themselves, and arc almost sufficient to protect their members if all other 
governments were withdrawn. Though probably not compatible with a very 
good form of government, they are an excellent remedy for the imperfections 
of a bad one; they prevent the bad effects of its negligence and weakness, and 
even present some barrier against its tyranny and rapacity. 

“ Each village has a portion of ground attached to it, which is committed to 
the management of the inhabitants. The boundaries are carefully marked 
and jealously guarded. They arc divided into fields, the limits of which are 
as exactly known; each field has a name, and is kept distinct even when the 
cultivation of it has long been abandoned. The villagers are almost entirely 
cultivators of the grounds, with tiie addition of the few traders and artizans 
that arc required to supply their wants. The head of each village is the Potail, 
who has under him an assistant called a Chougula, and a clerk called a Kool- 
kumce. There are besides twelve village officers, well known by the name of 
Barra Ballootee. These are the astrologer, the priest, the carpenter, barber > 
&c. s but the only ones who are concerned in the administration of the govern¬ 
ment arc the Sowar or Potedar, who is silversmith and*ttssayer of money; and 
the Mbow, who, in addition to various other important duties, acts aa watch¬ 
man to the village. Each of these classes consist of one or more individuals, 
according as their original families have branched out. The Mhows are 
seldom fewer than four or five; and there are besides, where these tribes are 
numerous, very frequently several Bheels or Ramoosees employed also aa watch¬ 
men, but performing none of the other duties of the Mhow.” ■ 

With a few exceptions, all the villagers are cultivators, who (aa there are 
few labourers) are distinguished by their tenures into two classes, Meeraasees, 

or 
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or landed proprietor*, end Ooprees, or farmers. On the subject of tenures in 
this part of India* Mr.JSIphiustone collected all the information he could obtain 
from various public officers of great ability who were conversant therewith. 
“ The result of those reports and of my own inquiries,” says Mr. E., “ is, that 
a large portion of the Ryots are the proprietors of their estates, subject to the 
payment of a fixed land-tax to Government; that their property is hereditary 
and saleable, and they are never dispossessed while they pay their tax, and even 
then they have, for a long period (at least thirty years], the right of reclaiming 
.their estate on paying the dues of Government. Their land-tax is fixed; but 
the late Mahratta Government loaded it with other impositions, which reduced 
that advantage to a mere name. So far however was this from destroying the 
value of their estates, that although the Government took advantage of their 
attachment to make them pay considerably more than an Oopree, and though 
nil the Meerassadars were in ordinary cases obliged to make up for failures in 
the payment of each of their body, yet their lands were saleable, and generally 
at ten years’ purchase. This fact might lead us to suppose that, even with all the 
exactions of the late Mahratta Government, the share of the Ryot must have 
amounted to more than half the produce of the land; but experience shows 
that men will keep their estates, even after becoming a losing concorn, until 
they are obliged to part with them from absolute want, or until oppression 
has lasted so long that the advantages of proprietorship in better times have 
been forgotten. The Meerassadars are perhaps more numerous than the 
Ooprees all over the Mahratta countiy. In the Carnatic I am informed by 
Mr. Chaplin that they do not exist at all. Besides Meerassadars they arc called 
Thulkurree about Poona. 

' “ An opinion prevails throughout the Mahratta country, that under the old 

Hindoo government ail the land was held by Mcerassees, and that the Ooprees 
were introduced as the oid proprietors sunk under the tyranny of the Maho- 
xnedans. This opinion is supported by the fact, that the greater part of the 
fields now cultivated by Ooprees are recorded in the village books os belonging 
to absent proprietors, and affords, when combined with circumstances observed 
in other parts of the Peninsula, and with the light land-tax authorized by 
Menu, a strong presumption that the revenue system under the Hindoos (if 
they had an uniform system) was founded on private property in the soil. 

“ All the land which does not belong to the Mcerassees belongs to Govern¬ 
ment, or those to whom the Government has assigned it. The property of 
the Zemindars in the soil has not been introduced, or even heard of, in the 
Mahratta country.” 

An indefinite number of villages composed a turruf, several of which made 
a pergunnah, under a Daismook or Zemindar, who corresponds with the 
Potail of a village. He is assisted by a Daispandec (who answers to the 
Koolkurnee) and a Daischaugulla. Zt is universally believed in the Mahratta 
country that these were all officers appointed by some former government; and 
it seems probable thafthey were the revenue officers of the Hindoo Government, 
and being hereditary, possessed too much knowledge and influence to be dis¬ 
placed by the Mahomedans. These officers still hold the lands and fees 
originally assigned them as wages, and are still considered as servants of the 
Government, though the duty they perform is trifling. The Daismook’s profits 
are very great,?—about five per cent, on the land as well as on the revenue, and 
one-twentieth of the collection, besides claims upon the artisans, &c. All 
these fees are levied by the owners distipet from the Government Tevenue. 
Dnmaeoks and Daispandees, as well as Potails and Koolkurnees, sell their 

own 
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own land and fees, but neither pretends to any property in the rest of the 
lands. It is thought that they cannot sell their offices (though Potails and 
Koolkurnees can), and it is even doubtful if they can sell their lees, though 
they may pawn them. 

Formerly, a number of pergunnahs composed a circar, but this division is 
now disused; and that into pergunnahs and turrufs is not always the real 
revenue division: to explain this would require an investigation of the com¬ 
plicated system of the Mahrattas, which is now, as far as possible, laid 
aside. 

The Mahratta officers of revenue were the chiefs of a division, called 
Mamlutdar in a large district, and Camavisdar in a small one. Under them 
were Turrufdars or Karkoons, and Shaikdars, who bad charge, the former 
of a lurge, the latter of a small number of villages. The government named 
the Mamlutdar, who appointed the inferior agents. In some provinces, an 
officer, called Sirsoobadar, intervened between the Mamlutdar and the Go¬ 
vernment. 

The Mamlutdar raised the revenue of his district in the following manner. 
At the commencement of the rums, lie had an interview with the Potail, who 
proceeded to his village, to encourage the ryots to cultivate, promising them 
tokauvec (advances from the Mamlutdar), &c. When the harvest was ready 
to be cut, the Mamlutdar moved out into his district attended by the Potails 
and Koolkurnees, with their papers containing particulars of the surveys, rates 
and assessments heretofore paid, the accuracy of which the Mamlutdar is 
enabled to judge by the knowledge possessed by his Shaikdar; and he forthwith 
proceeds to settle the revenue of the ensuing season on u consideration of the 
amount paid in former years, combined with a regard to the actual state of 
things. The Potail had generally settled with the ryots the share each of them 
had to bear before this; and if any thing occurred to derange his settlement, 
he returned to his village to re-eonsult his ryots. If the Potail rejected the 
Mamlutdar’s offer, and no means of adjustment were found, the Mamlutdar 
would offer to recur to what seems to have been the origiual principle in all 
settlements, namely, for the Government to take half, and leave half to the 
cultivator. 

When the time of payment arrived, the Mhow summoned the ryots, who 
paid their rent to the Potail, for which a receipt was given by the Koplkurnee. 
The Potail sent the money, when collected, to the Daismook by the Mhow, 
and received a receipt from the Mumlutdar. If a ryot refused or was unable 
to pay his revenue, the Sebundy sent by the Shaikdar to assist the Potail, 
pressed him for it, confined him in the village cbokey, exposed him to the 
sun, put a heavy stone upon his head, and prevented his eating and drinking 
until he paid. If this did not succeed, he was carried to the Mamlutdar, 
thrown into prison or put in irons, and his cattle were sold. This rigorous 
treatment was seldom necessary to raise the regular revenue; it was more 
frequently employed in exacting extraordinary taxes, and under the farming 
system it was frequent and severe. This system was thus conducted-The 
office of Mamlutdar, instead of being conferred as a favour on a person of ex¬ 
perience and probity, was put up to auction amongst the Peishwa’s attendants, 
for a year, and was then frequently transferred to a higher bidder. The 
Mamlutdar thus appointed, let his district at an enhanced rate to under- 
farmers, who repeated the operation till it reached the Potails, who, if they 
farmed their own villages, became absolute master of every one in it. If the 
Potail refused to form the village at the rate proposed, the caw was perhaps 

worse 
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worse, as die Mamlutdar’s own officers undertook to levy the sum determined 
on with less mercy than the Potail. la either case, the actual state of die 
cultivation was entirely disregarded: a man's means of payment, not the land 
he occupied, formed the rule of assessment. Every pretext for fine and 
forfeiture, every means of rigour were employed, to squeese the utmost out 
of the people before the day when the Mamlutdar gave up his charge. 

The leading principles of the present revenue system, adopted since our bc» 
quisition of the country, are to abolish farming, but otherwise to maintain the 
native system; to levy the revenue according to the actual cultivation; to 
make the assessments light; to impose no new taxes, and to do none away 
unless odious and unjnst; and above all to make no innovations, except such 
as were unavoidable. Thus, instead of Manilutdars, with very unequal extent 
of territory and power, the country was placed under five principal officers. 
The revenue was simplified; the assessments were lighter and better defined; 
the authorities of the Mamlntdars (placed over compact districts) were limited, 
and the system of fixed pay and no perquisites was introduced. The duties of 
the Mamlntdnr are to superintend the collection of the revenue, to manage 
the police, and receive civil and criminal complaints, referring the former 
to punchayets, and sending up the latter to the collector. The Mahratta 
practice is the foundation of the systems of all the collectors: the basis for 
the assessment was the amount paid by the village in times when the people 
considered themselves to have been well governed, with deductions for diminu¬ 
tion of cultivation, or on specific grounds. The amount to be paid is par¬ 
titioned among the ryots, by the village officers, and if all are satisfied, 
pottahs are given and the settlement is made. Ail the collectors kept up the 
principle of the ryotwar settlement. 

The system of criminal justice has been materially altered: under the Mah- 
. rattas the administration was vested in the revenue officers, their powers 
varying with their rank. The right of inflicting punishment was, however, 
extremely undefined: one potail would flog, fine and put in the stocks for 
many weeks, and another would not venture to imprison. There was no 
prescribed form of trial: a principal rebel or a head of banditti would be exe¬ 
cuted at once, on the ground of notoriety ; any Bhecl caught in a part where 
the Bheeis were plundering the road, would be bhnged immediately. In 
doubtful cases the chid 1 authority would order some of the people about him 
to inquiry into the affair. The prisoner was interrogated, and if suspicions 
were strong, he was flogged to make him confess. Witnesses were examined, 
and a summary of their evidence and the statement of the accused were taken 
down in writing. In crimes against the state, the prince made or directed 
such inquiries as he thought proper, and gave such orders as the case seemed 
to require, Torture was employed to compel confession and disclosure of 
accomplices. Law was seldom thought of in these trials, except in cases con¬ 
nected with religion,,where Shastrecs were sometimes consulted; the only 
rule seems to have been the custom of the country and the magistrate's notion 
of expediency. The Hindoo law was quite disused. Punishments were cruel 
and arbitrary: upon the whole, the criminal system of the Mahrattas waa in 
the last state of diaorder and corruption. • 

It might be expected from such a system of criminal justice, and from the 
Impunity with which crimes might be committed, by means of bribery, that 
the country was a scene of violence and anarchy. “ No picture,” says Mr. 
Elphinstone, “could be further from truth. It is of vast importance to ascer¬ 
tain the causes that counteracted the corruption and relaxation of the police, 

and 
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end which kept this country in a state superior to oar oldest possessions 
amidst all the abuses and oppressions of a native Government. The principal 
causes to which the disorders in Bengal have been attributed, are the over 
population, and the consequent degradation and pusillanimity of the people; 
the general revolutions of property, in consequence of our revenue arrange¬ 
ments, which drove the upper classes to disaffection and the lower to despera¬ 
tion ; the want of employment to the numerous classes, whether military or 
otherwise, who were maintained by the native Government; the abolition of 
the ancient system of police, in which besides the usual bad effects of a general 
change were included the removal of responsibility from the Zemindars; the 
loss of their natural influence, as an instrument of police; the loss of the 
services of the village watchmen, the loss of a hold over that class which is 
naturally disposed to plunder, and in some cases the necessity to which indi¬ 
viduals of it were driven to turn robbers, from the resumption of their 
allowances; the separation of the revenue, magisterial, judicial, and military 
powers, by which all were weakened; the further -weakness of each from the 
checks imposed on it; the delays of trials, the difficulties of conviction, the 
inadequacy of punishment, the trouble and expenso of prosecuting and 
giving evidence; the restraints imposed by our maxims on the assumption of 
power by individuals, which, combined with the dread of the Adawlut, dis¬ 
couraged all from exertion in support of the police; the want of an upper 
class among the natives, which could take the lead on such occasions ; and to 
conclude, the small number of European magistrates who supply the place of 
the class last mentioned, their want of connexion and communication with the 
natives, and of knowledge of their language and character. 

“ The Mahratta country presents in many respects a complete qoatrast to 
the above picture. The people are few compared to the quantity of arable land; 
they are hardy, warlike, and always armed till of late years: the situation of 
the lower orders was very comfortable, and that of the upper prosperous. 
There was‘abundance of employment in the domestic establishments and 
foreign conquests of the nation. The ancient system ofpolice was maintained, 
all the powers of the state were united in the same hands, and their vigour 
was not checked by any suspicions on the part’.of the Government or any 
scruples on their own. In cases that threatened the peace of society^appre- 
hension was sudden and arbitrary, trial^summary, and punishment pg^jjijkpt and 
severe. The innocent might sometimes suffer, but the guilty cou^ scarcely 
ever escape. As the magistrates were natives, they readily understood the 
real state of a case submitted to them, and were little retarded by scruples of 
conscience, so that prosecutors and wijjpesses had not long to -wait. In their 
tax system, men knew, that if they were right in substpnee they would not 
be questioned about the form; and perhaps they likewise knew, that if they 
did not protect themselves, they could not always expect protection from the 
magistrate, whose business was rather to keep down great disorder than to 
afford assistance in cases tbafc-might be settled without his aid. The Mamlut- 
dars were themselves considerable persons, and there'- stare men of property 
and consideration in every neighbourhood • Enamdars, Jagheerdars, ot old 
Zemindars. These men associated with the ranks above and fedow them, and 
kept up the chain of society to the prince; by this meanB the higher orders 
were kept informed of the situation of the-lower, and as there was scarcely 
any man without a patron, men might be exposed to oppression, but could 
scarcely suffer from neglect.” 

Our present system of criminal justice differs greatly from the Mahratta 

practice. 
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practice. The power of punishing is taken entirely from the Potall, and the 
Mamlutdar can only fioe two rupees and confine for twenty-four hours. Ac¬ 
cording to our practice, a prisoner is formally and publicly brought to trial. 
He is asked whether he is guilty; if he admits it, puns are taken to ascertain 
if his confession be voluntary; if he denies it, witnesses are called without 
further inquiry, and are examined in the presence of the prisoner, wju> may 
cross-examine them, and call witnesses in his own defence. If there is any 
doubt, the prisoner is acquitted; if he is clearly guilty, the Shastree is called 
on to declare the Hindoo law. It often happens that the law is unreasonable t 
if the error is on the side of severity, it is modified j when on the side of 
lenity, it is acquiesced in. In Candeish, a regular jury is generally assembled, 
who question the witnesses and pronounce on the guilt of the accused. 

Mr. Elphinstone thinks that our system is better calculated for protecting 
the innocent from punishment, and the guilty from undue severity, than for 
securing the community by deterring from crimes; and he adds that our im¬ 
prisonment is so carefully digested of all circumstances of terror, that there 
is nothing in it, except the fetters, likely to make- the least impression on a 
native. “ In fact, it appears that the imprisonment ordered by our officers is 
far from being looked on with dread; and the natives thiuk that, with the 
regular subsistence and comfortable blankets they get in gaol, they are better 
off than they would be in their own villages.” 

The civil administration is treated by Mft. Elphinstone at great length j we 
think it better, therefore, to reserve this and the remaining topics rill next 
month. 


FROM THE CHINESE. 

TO THE^CHRYSANTHEMUM.* 

Fair flower 1 for whose beauties kind nature United 
Her deep purple shade, and her bright tints of snow; 

In her gold site then deck’d thee, and lastly invited 
Her carnation along the soft surface to glow. 

Ry'what hand wert thou flung from Elysium to earth 9 
Aw as thus through the lattice, sweet flower, thou art peeping. 

Must fitou waste all tby bloom for a lone maiden’s mirth, 

Whilst the sage that should court all thy beauties is sleeping ? 

What a calm is around—’tis the stillness of. heaven ; 

All liberty’s soul seems to swell in mg breast, 

And T feel as if now to my spirit 'twere given, 

To fly to some holier region of rest, -> 

Few—feW are the hotirs from the world ! can steal. 

To forget all its cares ‘mid the balm of thy breathing - t 

Ob, give me on earth nought to see or to feel, 

Through the long'endless day, but thy fragrance and wreathing. _ 

• Fram the English tramlatlea at the " VOh-keaou-le." 
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ON THE ERA OF THE BUDDHAS.* 

The Era of Buddha is a subject of as much uncertainty in Tibet, as it is 
in India and Europe. We learn from Mr. De Kurds,f that the different opi¬ 
nions prevalent in Tibet were collected in the sixteenth century by Padma 
Karpo, a celebrated Lama of Bhutan, who wrote a short disquisition on the 
subject, which is still extant. The dates then advanced were twelve in number, 
to which the author of the tract added a thirteenth: the four first of these, 
according to Mr. De Kurds, were those usually followed by writers of the 
seventh century; but the tenth is at present the date advocated at Lassa. The 
following are the intervals that have elapsed from the time of Sakya to the 
year 1825, agreeably to the data furnished by the above-named authority:— 



Years. 


Yean. 

1. 

.4245. 

8...... 

. 

2. 


9. 


3. 

.3958. 

10. 

.2660. 

4. 


11. 


5. 

.3123. 

12. 

. 2707 . 

6. 

.2575. 

13 

.2883. 

7. 





According to the average of the first four numbers, the existence of Sakya 
Sinha, or Buddha, dates 2,959 years before Christianity; the average of the 
last nine is 820 years before our era, which nearly corresponds with that 
adopted at Lassa, or A. C. 835. Neither of these periods, however, corres¬ 
ponds with those which have been hitherto received from other oriental sources. 
The date ussigned by Padma-Karpo himself, which places Buddha 1,058 years 
before the Christian era, is nearer that which rests upon Chinese authorities, 
and which there is great reason to believe refers to an Elder Buddha, one who 
is called in the Tibetan translation of the Amera Coska , according to Mr. De 
Kurds, Buddha Gan tang Khas-pa, or Buddha, an old and wise man. 

The dotes of this Buddha’s existence, as reported or estimated by various 


writers, are thus collected: 

Abulfazl, .... A.C. 1366 

Couplet, from Chinese historians,.. 1036 

De Guignes, ditto, . 1027 y 

Giorgi, ......... 959 

Bailly, . 1031 

* Sir Wm. Jones, .. 1027 

Bentley, on one occasion, ... 1081 

The same, on another, . 1004 


, Of these, Giorgi gives the period of his death, and is therefore not so irrecon¬ 
cilable as he at first appears to be with the other authorities. Hie author of 
the history of Cashmir, Kalhana Pundit, nearly agrees withAbulfazi, placing 
Buddha 1,332 years before the Christian era. 

Klaproth, in . his life of Buddha, states the following dates upon the au¬ 
thorities specified: 

Jaehrig, from a Mongol chronology, as published by Pallas, ... A.C. 991 

Japanese 

• Abridged Mm ■ dhaatatkm qp the language and literature of Tibet, Ac. In the Quarterly Orient*) 
MaguineoC Calcutta, No. VU. 

t A native of Transylvania, who has travelled and resided in Tibet. See Aalet. Joum. VoL XXI, 
Pp.SM.78t/ 
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Japanese Encyclopaedia (birth of Buddha^.A.C. 1029 

Ditto, bis death, ............. 960 

Ma-touan Lin, a Chinese historian of the twelfth century,.... 1027 

Beizawi,........... 1022 


Klaproth himself concurs with Sir Wm. Jones in giving the preference to the 
year before Christ 1027, not only as resting upon the best Chinese authorities, 
but because it corresponds with the chronology of* the successors of Buddha, 
as preserved in the books of the Chinese—as shewn by M. Remusat in the 
Journal des Savons for 1821—M. Remusat himself places the death of Buddha 
070 years before Christ. 

Besides these dates, which for the greater part agree as nearly as could be 
well expected (and which certainly point to the existence of a Buddha between 
ten and twelve centuries anterior to the Christian era), there is an equally 
extensive and consistent series, which bears testimony to the existence of a 
similar personage—a Buddha, or revival of that legislator, in a more recent 


period—thus placed: 

By the Burmese...I.A.C. 546 

the Siamese,. 544 

the Cingalese, . 610 

the Peguers, . 638 


and the Chinese writer cited by Klaproth gives as a second date 688 

To these may be added, information given by Dhertnadhar Brahmachari, 
who has lately been introduced to public notice as the Raj Guru of Asam, and 
who is well versed in Bauddha literature. According to him, the Nirvan of 
Sakyamani took place in the eighteenth year of Ajktasatru, and 196 before 
Chandragupta or Sandrocoptos, the cotemporary of Alexander; consequently 
the death of the Bauddha legislator occurred about 520 years before the 
Christian era. 

The near concurrence of these dates, and the extent of country through 
which they prevail, scarcely permit us to look upon them as altogether 
fanciful; and dissemination of the Bauddha religion, as far as we can trace 
the imperfect information yet collected, harmonizes better with the latter than 
the former period: at the same time the former series is equally consistent, 
and is so far equally entitled to credit. There is no way of reconciling them 
but by supposing that they relate to different individuals. The Bauddhas 
enumerate more than one Buddha: according to the Cingalese, as stated by 
Capt. Mahoney and Dr. Davy, there have been four, and a fifth is to come; 
according to the Hemachandra Cosha, Sakya Sinha, the Buddha of the present 
era, was the seventh: there w nothing therefore to militate against the notion 
that the dates, current chiefly in China and Tibet, relate to one of his pre¬ 
decessors, who perhaps confined his objections to rite destruction of animal 
life, and die divine authority of the Vedas. At the same time nothing further 
is known of any such prior legislator; for all the legends gathered by Klaproth, 
Pallas, and Remusat, from the Chinese, Tibetan and Mongol writers, arc 
referable to the 4ater Buddha, and agree precisely with the traditions of India, 
Ceylon, and the Eastern archipelago. They relate uniformly to the Buddha 
named Sakya Sinha, the same with Gautama, the son of Sudbodana and 
Maya, a man of the military caste, and prince of Magadha or South Behar, 
the Mo-ho-ti of the Chinese, and Magata-kokf of. the JapanesQ,&|bls reformer 
appears to have been of a more determined character than his predecessors; and, 
by a b ol ishing the distinction of caste, he attacked the Brahmanical hierarchy in 
their strong bold, and confirmed their overthrow by establishing an order of the 
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priesthood open to persons of every description. It would appear, therefore, 
that the Bauddhas of the south have been more consistent than their brethren 
of the north, and have applied their history and chronology to the same 
individual; whilst those of China and Tartary refer their legends to one 
^ddba and their dates to another: at the same time it may be admitted, we 
90 yet scarcely provided with materials to form an unquestionable conclusion, 
epdit will be necessary to this end, that the literature of Tibet on the one 
hand and that of Ava on the other be further investigated, to determine with 
satisfaction the date of Buddha, and, which is more important, to elucidate 
the origin and progress of the Bauddha faith, 

Mr. De Kords has slightly touched upon this subject, and Remusat and 
Klaproth have both attempted partially to trace the history of the Bauddha 
religion. They have added, however, little to what has been effected by 
former inquirers, particularly by Giorgi, or more properly Pennabella and 
Desideri, in Tibet, and Koempfer and De Guignes in China and Japan; and 
the original authorities must be had recourse to before the investigation can be 
undertaken with any confidence. 

It is universally admitted that the Bauddha religion originated in Iudia, in 
Magadha or Behar. In the early centuries of the Christian era, frequent . 
intercourse with the surrounding nations was maintained, having for its object 
the dissemination of the Bauddha doctrines: the immediate channels to the 
north and south appear to have been Cashmir and Ceylon. 

In the Paraijka Altakatha, a celebrated Bauddha work in Pali, composed 
in Ceylon, it is said, about ten centuries after the death of Buddha, or in the 
fifth century of the Christian era, it is stated that four chief Sangayanas, or 
missions, took place after that event. The first, six months afterwards, was 
to Rajagrihn, in Behar, now in mins; the second, 100 years after the same 
occurrence, to Visala, or Oujciu; the third was to Patna, or Pataliputra, 218 
years from the Nirvana of Buddha; and 236 from the same date a mission on 
a more extended scale took place, and amongst other countries was addressed 
to Cashmir and Ceylon. * 

These dates may not be very accurate, but they are in harmony with other 
occounts: thus we find the year £50 beiorc Christ assigned by M. Joinville as 
the date at which Bauddbism penetrated into Ceylon. From that island, the 
people of Laos assert that they received it, in the third or fourth century 
before the Christian era; and they maintain that the Siamese acquired the art 
of writing from them, as well as the language of their holy books. According 
to De Guignes, the religion of Fo was introduced into China in the sixty-fifth 
year after Christ. 

From these traditions it seems probable enough that the religion of Buddha 
was transported into Ceylon about the middle of the third century before 
Christ, and that it shortly afterwards began to spread across the Indian ocean 
to the east. In Laos and Siam it took early root; but although It continued 
to be suffered in China, it did not make much way there before the « T th 
century, when the teacher Dherma, or To-mo, as he is called by the Chinese, 
fled into China from India; tire annals of Japan confirm this occurrence, which 
they place in 519, and add that the religion of Fo consequently spread through 
Corea and Japan. The Chinese annals notice an immense influx of foreigners, 
particularly from Ceylon, about A.D. 527. Mr. Crawfurd mentions that Brah¬ 
mans professing a new faith arrived at Bali in 566, and Sir Tbos« Raffles states 
that the sixth anti seventh centuries are remarkable in the annals of the east 
for the surprising emigration of priests and people, (pinging with them their 

. idols. 
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idols. Them occurrences are adverted to in the Introduction to the Sanscrit 
and English dictionary; and it is there advanced that the sixth and seventh 
centuries form probably the period at which the Bauddha religion, if not 
persecuted, was much depressed, by the ascendancy of other systems in„th{ 
Peninsula. 

The-introduction of the Bauddha religion into Cashmir, at the date assi^ 
to it by the authority cited, agrees very well with the view, of its extens 
through the regions of Turkestan and Western Tibet, derived by M. Remusat, 
in his Jtecherchei ear let Langue* Tartaret , from Chinese historians. Accord¬ 
ing to them the country west of the Lop Lake, extending to Bokhara, and 
including Khoten, Yarkend, Kashghcr, Bishbalik and Bokhara, waB filled with 
the worshippers of Fo, who, with the Hindu alphabetical system, emigrated 
into Tartary some time anterior to Christianity, 8nd by the fourth century 
after it formed every where the predominating sect. 

With respect to Tibet, now the head-quarters of the faith, there 
seems reason to conclude that it followed the more western countries in 
adopting the faith and literature of the Buddhas: the Chinese writers, M. 
Remusat observes, are unanimous in asserting that up to the fifth century of 
the Christian era the natives of Tibet, whom they call Kiang and Thang-chang, 
or founders of the Btate known in Europe as Tangut, had no letters whatever, 
and that, even to the end of the sixth, their only religion consisted in assem¬ 
bling once in three years to offer to heaven a sacrifice of sheep and oxen. In 
opposition to this, however, we have the Chronicle of Tibet by the missionary 
Pennabella, published by Giorgi, which asserts that the religion of Buddha 
was introduced by Sam-ton-putra into Tibet in the reign of T/ong-tzong 
Chambo, in the year of our Lord 60; and that some of the most important 
missions, which finally established the national belief, took place in the reign 
of Tri-srong-tcu-tzen in the year 225. M. Remusat endeavours to reconcile 
these differences by supposing that, although the Bauddlms might have made 
some converts, and erected some temples, in the webtem parts of Tibet, in 
the first century of Christianity, yet the greater part of the nation, particularly 
the inhabitants of the eastern districts, remained in a state of ignorance and 
barbarism, until the end of the bixth or beginning of the seventh. 

In this diversity of opinion, Mr. De Kurds comes very opportunely to our 
assistance, and removes every difficulty by shewing that the chronology of the 
chronicle is erroneous by seven centuries. A Tibetan annalist, the author of 
the Gyel rapt salve melong, who wrote about five centuries ago, states, upon 
the authority of a Chinese work named Zhoo-Hoo-hou, that 1,511 years after 
Buddha, Namri-Srong-tran, the King of Tibet, was contemporary with Thang 
Emperor of China, and that Srong-tran Gambo, the son of the Tibetan prince, 
was contemporary with Taitson, the son of Thang. Srong-tran Gambo, it is 
universally admitted, introduced the religion of Buddha into Tibet. He was 
married to the princesses of China and Nepal, who were both educated in the 
faith of Buddha. His minister, Sem-bo-ta (or a good or excellent Tibetan), 
was of the Sained persuasion, and the influence of these persons invited and 
encouraged Bauddha missionaries from the neighbouring countries, and‘made 
it (he national religion. Supposing foe date of Buddha to have been as 
usually reckoned in China, or 1,027 years anterior to foe Christian era, Namri 
Srong-tran reigned about 539. His son is said to have enjoyed a long reign, 
having succeeded at the age of thirteen. He must have patronized Bauddhism, 
therefore, at the end of the math or commencement of the seventh century. 
This is confirmed by foe dates of the Chinese Emperors. Thang, according to 

Du 
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Du Halde, founded a new dynasty about the end of the sixth century; and he 
was succeeded by Tai-tsong, who began his reign, according to Remusat, in 
626, to De Guignes in 649, and to Morrison in 601: these dates,' therefore, 

1 —jJJ no doubt of the error of Giorgi’s chronology, and establish the seventh 
ffary for the period at which the religion of Buddha was first domesticated 
:ibet. 


ON POTAILS. 

(Prom a Correspondent .) 

The head inhabitants of the villages hi Central India,-—in the Deckhan, and 
in Mysore, are denominated Potails. The term is now used to designate the 
head inhabitant of every village, whatever may be the caste of the resident 
inhabitants or their head. The term was introduced by Sir Thomas Munro; 
and, under his influence and authority, as commissioner for the revision of 
the judicial system at Madras, the head inhabitants, by whatever designation 
known, were appointed village judges, village magistrates, village superin- 
tendunts of police, and were to be also collectors of the revenue; or where 
that arrangement could not be adopted, whoever collected the village revenue 
was to be the village judge and magistrate, in order that the weight and con. 
bideration belonging to the collector might be united to the office of judge and 
magistrate. 

In page 172 of the hiftory of the Adawlut, or Judicial System, the author 
observes: “ It is the nature of all influence to extend its limits. The influence 
of Potuils may be insignificant at the first creation of their authority, but the 
habits of command will imperceptibly give it strength. At present it is little; 
but nothing should be regarded as unimportant which touches the springs of 
Government .” 

The following characters of heads of villages, given by collectors anterior to 
the project formed in 1816, of giving them, by law, such powers as are to be 
found in the code of 1816, may lead many to concur with the author of the 
work alluded to above, as to the effect of the influence such powers will pro¬ 
duce ; and others, who have the opportunity, to ascertain whether the Potails 
now abuse the power granted to them, as they appear to have done when 
they enjoyed power on a less extensive scale. 

A collector under the Madras presidency writes, in 1807: “ Every head 
of a village who had a dispute with a neighbouring one, was at liberty, on 
paying a small sum, to march with his adherents against him, and put him to 
death if he fell into his hands.” 

“ There is hardly a Potail who cannot muster a party of armed peons at a 
few hours’ notice, for there are few villages which do not either now keep, or 
which have not ef late years kept, an establishment of these men to protect 
them, not only from an enemy, but at times from the servants of Government. 
The possession of enam land (land exempt from revenue), attached to the 
office of Potail, gave rise to endless feuds. One roan, aided by a party of 
peons, drove out his relation and partner, and seized the whole for himself; 
but he was obliged to be continually on his guard against his rival, who often, 
after a lapse of several years, surprised and murdered 'him, and took forcible 
possession of the enam.” 

Another collector states, in 1813, that, in the Ceded Districts, the Cur- 
nuros (or village Registrars) are generally Braiuins, “ whose superiority over 

the 
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the Potails, both in regard to knowledge'and influence, is so conspicuous, that 
it is by no means uncommon to see the Curnum on his way to the cutcherry 
(collector’s office) from his village, accompanied by the Potail, who u charged 
with a load of brass pots and other articles of travelling necessaries , the property 
of the Bramin: such being the debased condition of many of the Potails, Agfe, 
inaptitude to undertake the management, and to fulfil their engagements^ 
Government, without the aid of the Curnum, may be readily imagined.” 

Another collector writes, in 1805:—“ I have now the honour to forwiWT 
the report promised in my letter of the 28tb Sept, last, which will perhaps 
exhibit as melancholy a picture of the sufferings of the lower cultivating class, 
and of the oppression exercised over them by the Gramatars,* or heads of 
villages, as ever was recorded. The villages most lightly assessed have of 
course suffered most by these cormorants; but the evil, with few exceptions. 
His been general, and where the Ryot has not been able to meet both the 
regular demand of the Circar and the illegal one of the Gramatar, he has 
either been obliged to Bupply the deficiency by fraud, or to abscond with the 
refuse of his property to some other district.” 

In a paper written by Col. Munro, and-printed in the Appendix to the Fifth 
Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Affairs of 
the East-India Company (page 745), it is stated that districts are divided into 
villages, under the management of Potails, or head farmers, who are from 
long habit capable of making the settlement of their respective villages; and 
the Ryots, from having been long accustomed to be guided by them, readily 
agree to what they (the Potails) fix or propose, qp it is usually what they 
themselves know to be the proper rent. That every village is in fact a small 
collectorate, and when the Potail does his duty, the collector has only to 
confirm what he has already done. That there is perhaps no Curnum who in 
any one year ever gives a perfectly true statement of the cultivation of his 
village. That when the ploughing season begins the Potail ascertains what 
land each Ryot can cultivate ; that he permits those who have met with losses 
to relinquish a port of their land, which he distributes to others who may be 
willing to take itj and to such as require none he continues their former lands. 
That the Potails and Cumums of villages are the persons most capable of 
making the revenue settlements correctly: but that they cannot be trusted 
because they are cultivators themselves, and have always friends and enemies 
among the Ryots. That the Potails and Cumums, when they know that the 
Aumiidar, or native collector, diverts part of the public revenue to his own 
emolument, always follow his example, and thereby augment the outstanding 
balance. That when private creditors are permitted to seize the property of 
the Ryots before their rents are paid, it is always to be inferred that they have 
bribed the Aumiidar; and when the Potails are allowed to assess on account of 
general bonds, it may be aoncluded that the Aumiidar has been guilty of 
peculation, and that he cannot support the cultivators lest the Potails should 
inform against him. That their own enmities are the moBt common source of 
over-assessment; for one Potail often exaggerates the produce of the village 
of another, and offers more for it than it is really worth, with the intention of 
supplanting his rival, and making the Ryots pay the loss. That the Cumums* 
accounts are always false; that the Ryot is privately encouraged by the Potails 
to give as much opposition as possible, because they (the Potails), In them turn, 
all intend to do the same, in the hope that if he (the Ryot) cat^nun a re¬ 
duction of his rent, they may also, under the same pretences, expect the same 

indulgence. 

* Gramatar la the Potail at South A rent. 
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indulgence. That in villages where both the poorest and most substantial 
Ryots arc found, the assessment is for die most part unequal; and is always 
most favourable to the relations of the Potail and to such other Ryots as hold 
out most stubbornly. That in the case of the village settlement being once 
that of the cultivators is greatly facilitated; because the Potails and 
sums, knowing that a certain sum must be levied, give every assistance, 
pt perhaps in a case of a few of their own relations, to make a fair 
fribution of it. In page 752, Appendix to Fifth Report, Mr. Ravenshaw ob¬ 
serves that the lamentable influence of the heads of villages over the lesser 
Ryots, from whom they have always been in the habit of extorting considerable 
sums above the Government demand, was a ruinous evil under the late 
Government, and that the continuance of it in this has certainly contributed 
to reduce the Ryots to their present state. That the plan of making a distinct 
settlement with every individual, tends more than any thing to give the lessor 
Ryots a confidence in those who govern them, independent of the Curnums 
and heads of villages, at whose mercy they have hitherto lived. That by it 
the frauds hitherto practised by the Curnums will be in a great degree pre¬ 
vented. It has also been stated officially that the Potails of the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts are so ignorant, that they are in almost all cases influenced by the advice 
of the Curnums r who, in those provinces, are Bramins. 

Jt is provided in page 72, India Papers of 1819, that Potails, where they 
cannot read or write, may mark and seal their decrees as judges, and may 
mark their awards when members of a village punchayet: it is also provided 
that the person who collects the revenue shall be the village judge. The 
native collector, who, under this rule, may frequently be other than the head 
inhabitant, is liable to dismissal for misdeeds and neglect of duty in liis re¬ 
venue office, and must then resign his judicial offices: so if dismissed from 
his judicial offices for gross corruption or partiality, or gross neglect as a police 
officer, or abuse of power as a village magistrate, he must vacate his revenue 
office. It is also provided that the duties of village judge, village magistrate, and 
superintendent of village police, shall be annexed to the office of the person 
“ who collects the revenue,” even should such person not be a head in¬ 
habitant, but the manager on the part of a native holding a lease or gran£fI* 
the village.—See page 69 of printed Papers presented to the House of Com* 
mens in 1819. 

C.R. 


QUERIES. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal. 

Si aPerhaps you will oblige me by affording a corner in your work for the 
following questions, which some of your readers may be competent to answer: 

1. Is it probable that any particulars of Mr. Moorcroft’s journeys in Tartary 
will be given to the public ? and where are his papers ? 

2 . Are we likely to receive any account of Mr. Crawfurd's mission to Siam 

and Cochin China, from the pen of that gentleman, as intimated in Mr. 
Finlaygon’s book ? f 

3. Does Mr. Klaproth intend (and when) to favour the world with a History 
of China, a prospectus of which he issued several years ago, and for which he 
procured subscribers* names in England ? 

Your’s, &c. 

E. 
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CHINESE NOVELS. 



A great part of the literature of China consists of novels or romances, 
a spectes of composition which is peculiarly valuable to foreigners who 
desire to gain a knowledge of Chinese manners, since its pictures of 
manners no other vehicle, if we except the drama, could convey, 
esteemed a condescension beneath the dignity of history to exhibit a porl 
of domestic character; and there is no other didactic composition calculated 
to transmit its traits. The novel or familiar tale, founded upon the events of 
private life, displays, incidentally, inartificially, and without adulteration, 
facts which not only acquaint us with national manners, but with the various 
shades and hues they may have acquired through the lapse of time, or by the 
transfusion of imported fashions, according to the period in which the works 
were written. 

Several specimens of the Chinese novel have appeared of late years in the 
European garb. The firat volume of the Asiatic Journal contains a Chinese 
tale, translated by Mr. Davis, called “ San-ju-low; or, the Three Dedicated 
Rooms.”* #n a succeeding volume is given a copious review of a novel (un¬ 
published), translated by Mr. Thoms, entitled “ the Affectionate Puir;”f and 
more recently wc noticed a tale in verse, translated by the same author, 
entitled “ Ilwa-tseen, or the Flower’s Leaf.”;): M. Abel-Remusat has just 
made us acquainted with another Chinese novel, already known by name to 
European scholars, from the notices of the Jesuits, and from the abstract 
given of it in the appendix to Sir George Staunton’s ** Narrative of the Chinese 
Embassy to the Klmu of the Tourgouth Tartars;” it is entitled “ Ytih-keaou- 
le,” or, as M. Remusat writes it, according to the pronunciation of his nation, 
“ Iu-kiao-li.” 

Whilst we were endeavouring to procure a copy of M. Remusat’s transla¬ 
tion, which it is surprising should be so scarce in England, a version of that 
translation into English fell into our hands. This performance is obviously 
by a person entirely ignorant of the Chinese language, and of the ortho¬ 
graphy and pronunciation of Chinese words. All the proper names are given 
a^pirding to the French pronunciation, which is sometimes misapprehended: 
thus the name of the work, which is printed in the first page “ Iu-kiao-li,” is 


in the running title throughout the volumes printed ** Ju-kiao-li.” There 
occur other slight hallucinations, owing to the defect to which we at first 
alluded; and we cannot speak of the translation, in other respects, in very 
favourable terms. We make use of this work, therefore, for want of a 
better. 

M. Remusat has prefixed to his translation a dissertation on Chinese novels, 
in the form of a preface. He observes, antithetically, that whilst all other 
Asiatics, influenced by a taste for the marvellous, have disfigured their tra¬ 
ditions, and introduced romance into history; the Chinese, on the contrary, 
are historians even in their romances. “ They never exhibit to us princes 
engaged in combat with genii, all-powerful talismans, and incessant transforma¬ 
tions. The persons whom they introduce are men and women, acting naturally 
within the circle of their passions and their Interests. Integrity is seen In 
contact with intrigue, and honest men involved in the snares^t knavery.” 
In this point of view, these romances fill up, he remarks, an impeigtt chasm. 

” A. Ma 
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No traveller can paint a people so well as they can paint themselves. “ One- 
half of society, too, and by no means that portion most easily known, 
travellers have scarcely been able to see at all. Little cpn be really known of 
the manners and way of thinking of a nation without some acquaintance with 
itgihlroincn.” 

'One of the defects of Chinese novels, the minuteness of its details, may, 
therefore, justly be enumerated amongst its advantages to European readers. 
M. Remusat compares them, in this respect, to the novels of Richardson. 
A Chinese novelist produces his effect by reiterated strokes of the pencil. 
His characters “ stand before you, their motives of action are exposed, you 
hear them speak for themselves, and learn to trace even their minute pecu¬ 
liarities of manners and conversation.” Another advantage accruing to the 
European philosopher, from Chinese novels, arises from the rank of the 
characters, which arc seldom taken from high Rtations, where the modes of 
life are more artificial and less characteristic of the nation ; but are generally 
porsons of the middling or intermediate classes, such as magistrates, governors 
of towns, judges, counsellors of state, and private men of letters. The hero 
of a celebrated romance is a rich druggist, who raises himself ^authority by 
means of his wealth. “ Some of these works,” says M. Remusat, “ more 
especially merit the title of ‘ Historical Romances,' the story being founded on 
the annals of a reign or of an entire dynasty. In these, some real events form 
the text: princes, magistrates, and commanders, who have really existed, are 
introduced by name, and made to act according to their recorded character 
and qualities, mental and personal. In a word they rank with certain pro¬ 
ductions among ourselves, which are called historical, because their authors 
would not confess that they dealt in fiction.” M. Remusat observes, in 
another place,— 

In the greater part of theThinese romances, every tiling is contained within the 
bounds of the possible and even the probable. We might be tempted to regard most of 
them as the private memoirs of some particular families, compiled by an accurate and 
faithful observer. Visits and the formalities of polished statesmen; assemblies, and 
above all, the conversations which render tbem agreeable; repasts and the social amuse¬ 
ments which prolong them ; walks of the admirers of beautiful nature; joumeysj^kbe 
manoeuvres of law-suits; literary examinations; and in the sequel, marriage,—fi|rni 
their most frequent episodes and ordinary conclusions. I know a Chinese romance 
which presents a complete society of men and women, who represent the various 
relations which spring oat of civil life, and who are beheld successively occupying all 
the situations which in such a state can be experienced. The translation of this romance 
would render every other work upon Chinese opinions and habits superfluous; but it is 
unpleasant to be obliged to add, that a great number of passages in tbe bode could not 
be translated into an European language. 

M. Remusat was led to select the novel of “ Yfih-keaou-le,” or “ the Two 
Female Cousins ” (a copy of which he found in the oriental department of the 
JBibliothequc Rot/ale), from the commendation bestowed upon this tale by two 
of the Jesuit missionaries. He found in it, he says, M a fable simple and well 
conceived, an easy and agreeable development, characters skilfully introduced 
and duly sustained to the end.” The leading feature in the work, namely, 
the love which the hero openly professes towards two women, who, as openly 
return his affection, and both of whom he eventually marries, however repulsive 
to European taste, is exactly conformable to Chinese manners, and is therefore 
no defect in the work. This is, indeed, as M. Remusat remarks, to be trans¬ 
ported to another world: *' we must go to China to witness bigamy justified 
• by 
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by sentiment, and the most exacting of passions accommodate itself to par¬ 
ticipation and arrangement, without losing its force or its vivacity.” M. Re* 
musat adds the following playful remarks:— 

A man sentimentally loving two women at once, is a monster only to be found in 
the extremity of Asia. In the West two simultaneous passions cannot be endt^d; 
even when successively experienced, their admission into a romance is a point of aspe 
difficulty. Writing as a novelist* rather than a moralist or a philosopher, I may be 
allowed to dwell upon a few of the advantages which a writer may derive from the 
Chinese mode of thinking. In the first place it is thereby easy to make every one 
happy at the end of the tale, without having recourse to the hopeless depressions, and 
fatal consumptions, which European scribes are obliged to have recourse to, in order 
to dispose of a supernumerary heroine, whom our fastidious notions will allow neither 
to surmount nor .survive a misplaced predilection. The Chinese process would have 
spared many tears to the Corinna of De Stacl, and to the Clementina of Richardson, 
and have saved much lively regret to the indecisive Oswald, and possibly also to the 
virtuous Grandison himself. 

The learned Fcench translator has, moreover, inserted in his preface some 
judicious reflections upon the poetry which is interspersed throughout the 
novels of the Chinese, and upon the monotony of its images and embellish¬ 
ments ; he has ulso treated of the peculiarities of the style, the varieties of 
names and titles, the modifications of Ciiinese politeness, the character of 
Chinese metaphors, and other topics, which initiate the reader into the arcana 
necessary to afford a relish for this department of the literature of China. We 
hasten, however, to the tale. 

In the reign designated by the epithet Universal Honesty (from A.D. I486 to 
1150) there lived a learned magistrate, fchose family name was Pae; his sur¬ 
name was Heuen, and his name of honour Tac-heuen. For political reasons, 
he had withdrawn from court, and lived at Nan-king in retirement and learned 
case: his only gratifications were derived from wine * and poetry. He had 
attuined his fortieth year and had no son, which was a great affliction to him ; 
but he had a daughter of exquisite beauty: “ her eye-brows resembled the 
autumn willow-leaf, and her eyes were like the crystal of the autumnal fotin- 
hjjrsa,” The qualities of Ijer mind were still more extraordinary; and at the 
Ijgeof fifteen, “ she might have ranked with the first liferary characters of the 
empire.” Hwan-yuh (that was the lady’s name) was fond of poetry, and very 
soon excelled in it. 

A revolution having taken place at court, by the accession of a new emperor, 
Pae was made master of the ceremonies of the first cIobs, and recalled to the 
capital, whither he proceeded with his daughter. He there formed a select 
circle of friends, fond, like himself, of wine and poetry; “ and they amused 
themselves in expatiating upon the beauties of willows and flowers.” 

Upon one occasion, whilst he was musing over some pots of the Kd-sth- 
keuS-hwa ( Chrysanthemum odoralum ) he was visited by Gfl (his brother-in-law), 
a doctor of the imperial academy, and Sze and Yang, two imperial inspectors- 
general. After some conversation, the four friends began to Compose verses on 
the flowers before them.' The cups bad gone freely round, and Pae had been 
compelled to take so large a share, that he was unable to bear his part in verse- 
making, and fell asleep. His daughter, bearing of this, dexterously supplied 
him, by means of a servant, with some verses of her own, which, upon com- 

pan son 

* Dy which It mutt not he understood that he wan addicted to intemperance: rape of wine are intro¬ 
duced amongst the Chineses* concomitants of, and provocatives to, poetical effusions. 

5 K 2 
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parison with those of the guests, bore away the palm. Pae confessed who the 
author was, and all were Burprized at her talents, especially Yang. 

Yang had a son (not remarkable for brilliancy of parts), and he resolved to 
get him married, if possible, to Pae’s paragon of a daughter. Whilst he was 
perplexing himself how to effect his object (for Pae was somewhat self-willed), 
an astrologer, named Iieaou-ta-ming, introduced himself, by virtue of a letter 
of recommendation from a fellow minister; and Yang forthwith communicated 
to him his views respecting his son, and prevailed upon the astrologer to act 
the go-between.* Leaou accordingly waited upon Pae, and uttered so many 
encomia upon young Yang, that Pae (though suspicious of a trick) resolved 
to see the youth. His brother-in-law, Gd, to whom he mentioned the oc¬ 
currence, agreed to invite the Yangs to an entertainment at which Pae 
was to be present; and old Yang, full of glee at the apparent success of his 
scheme, hastens with his son to the scene of trial; taking the precaution to 
advise the young gentleman (lest he should expose his ignorance) to parry any 
1 cquest to compose verses by replying: “ in the presence of my father, how 
should I presume to take such a liberty ?” The result may be easily con¬ 
jectured ; the stupidity of the son was apparent, and his parrot-like quotation 
of the nbove words exposed him to ridicule and contempt. 

Old Yang, however, blinded by partiality, thought otherwise, and subse¬ 
quently asked Pae’s daughter formally in marriage for his son; he received a 
refusal, which so mortified and irritated him that he contrived that poor Pae 
should be recommended to the emperor to go on a perilous embassy to Tartar}'. 

Pae was soon aware of the intrigue to which he was to attribute this honour ; 
he set out, however, upon his journey, leaving his daughter under the pro¬ 
tection of her uncle Go, who soon after took her away from the capital, where 
she was exposed to the artifices df Yang, and placed her with his own 
daughter at his house at Nan-king. This young lady’s name was Woo-yen, 
and Dr. Gd recommended that Hw&n-ytih should pass as her younger sister, 
and assume the name of Woo-keaou. 

Dr. Gd, having formed one of a party of magistrates, who made an ex¬ 
cursion from Nan-king to the temple of the Valley of Immortals to see the 
plum-trees in blossom, observed the following verses “ lightly traced as if,by a 
Dying dragon,” on one of the walls: 

With hit body at ease, and his mind tranquil, moderate in his wishes, the poet filled 
tins gallery with the fruits of his fancy. The scent of the flowers delighted and be¬ 
trayed away my soul. No language can impart the illusion which they have breathed 
over me. Their whiteness awakens a thousand vague thoughts. The faint light of the 
moon makes me think of marriage. This moment methinks I behold a troop of damsels 
before my eyes. Aly mistress is die blossom of the peach-tree, and her companions tho 
branches of the willow. 

These verses were subscribed with the name of Sze-yew-pae of Nan-king. 
Gd read them over and over with admiration, and took immediate measures to 
discover the person of the author, for he already conceived a plan of obtaining 
him as a husband for his neice. Gd found him to be a student of the city 
college: and as the young gentleman proves the hero of the piece, we quote 
the portrait of him: “ his cap and clothes were simple, but he was as beautiful 
as the jasper in a crown, and brilliant as ajruby. He seemed to have been 
formed of the ,dr of the mountains and riven;. His mind, like a glittering 

ornament, 

• Matches in China are generally brought about by the intervention of persons who act the part of 
go-between, which is a profession both honourable and lucrative. 
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ornament, was worthy of his person." He was twenty years of age, and but 
just out of his three years' mourning for the death of his mother, who left him 
nn orphan. 

G6 employed a female go-between, who waited upon Sze-yew-pae, and was 
astonished to find that he looked coldly on the proposal. He wished to see 
the lady, however, and accordingly stationed himself near Gfl’s garden,' 
Presently he saw Woo-yen approach, and as he concluded this was the lady 
referred to, he was heartily glad he bad seen her bcfore he engaged himself, 
for she bore the same relation in respect to attractions to her cousin as “ a 
magpie to a dove." Sze was apprehensive of displeasing a man of such 
influence as G6; he therefore pretended he bad not seen the lady, when the 
go-between visited him again, and firmly refused, on the score of humility, to 
seek an alliance with so high a family. 

Go, when the result was communicated to him, concluded that the old 
go-between had mismanaged the affair; and he consulted a feUow student 
of Szc, who offered to conduct the negociation. 

The new negociator, however, met with as little success os his predecessor; 
Sze excused himself, on account of the importance of the subject, the risk of 
lightly undertaking such an engagement, &c. 

G6 was so exasperated at the refusal, that he flew into a rage, and actually 
wrote to the examiner at the college to dismiss poor Sze (who had attained the 
degree of bachelor) from the rank he enjoyed. Le, the examiner, pre¬ 
vailed upon the principal of the college to expostulate with Sze, and en¬ 
deavour to reconcile him to the match, his rejection of which had given so 
much umbrage to G3. All, however, was to no purpose : the young bachelor 
resolutely persisted in his refusal. Whereupon Le, the examiner, notified to 
the college that Sze had proved intractable, obstinate, confident, vain, proud, 
and uncivil; and he was forthwith erased from the list of candidates. Thus, 
says a Chinese poet, “ Three-parts of obstinacy and seven of imprudence fer¬ 
ment together to form the character of a poet.” 

The tale now narrates the return of Pae from his embassy, and the pro¬ 
motion of Yang, his enemy. G5 was also advanced to be a superintendant of 
^tb$ literary examinations at the impesial college. When the latter related the 
affair of Sze-yew-pae, so far from partaking of his brother’s anger, Pae enter¬ 
tained a high opinion of the young man’s firmness. 

Whilst S 2 e was consoling himself in his disgrace with drinking, and com¬ 
memorating the beauties of willows and flowen, he received a message from 
his uncle, an inspector-general of the province of Ho-nan, who requested him 
• to come and live with him. 

An incident on the road brought Sze-yew-pae acquainted with the magical 
powers of a certain hermit, whom he visited in order to learn his fortune. 
Upon inquiry be was told by the hermit that the temple in which he dwelt was 
built by a person named Pae, as the means of obtaining a progeny, and that 
he consequently had a daughter, the description of whose charms and talents 
inflames our hero. He was told that the beat mode of obtaining access to the 
lady was to address verses to her, but that her taste, as well as her father’s, 
was fastidious. Accident brought him in company with two young men, 
who were composing verses to jntin the affections of a beauty,, whom he 
discovered to be no other than roe’s daughter, mentioned by the hermit. 
They told him the young lady had made a vow that she would nutfry the per¬ 
son who could vie with her in poetry, and write a piece corresponding in 
rhyme to some stanzas of her own upon M the willows of spring." Sze 

struck 
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struck off at once two copies of verses in succession conformable to the con¬ 
ditions, and resolved to accompany the two other'suitors to the lady’s resi¬ 
dence, leaving his uncle in the lurch. 

Meanwhile the two strangers began to perceive that they had plotted their 
own ruin by their communication to Sze. One of them, Wang, determined 
therefore to counterwork him, and bribed Pae’s porter to substitute other 
verses for those he should receive from Sze and his companion Chang- 

The reader will already have surmised that the young lady is their old 
acquaintance Hw&n-yfib. Pae had in fact retired into the country owing to 
indisposition, with a nephew, of fifteen, whom he had adopted as bis son, 
though his understanding was weak. 

Pae, when he read the verses attributed to Sze-yew-pae, was disgusted; 
but admired those which bore the signature of Chang. The young lady was 
likewise delighted with them » and Pac determined to invite the author, and 
try his capacity, at which news Sze was confounded. Chang was near dis¬ 
covering himself to be un ignoramus, when, on being required to produce 
another poem on the “ willows,” he wrote out from memory the other copy 
of vcrseB composed by Sze. This trick disarmed Pae of suspicion, and Chang 
left in high glee. He reflected, however, that he might be subjected to further 
Hals, and therefore determined to detain Sze near him. 

Pac now proposed that Chang should educate his nephew, and a close inter¬ 
course took place between Pac and his future son-in-law. In order that he 
might have a supply of verses, Chang prevailed upon Sze to write a collection, 
which he performed with ease, and accident enabled Chang to impose them 
upon Pae as his own. 

Meantime the young lady was curious to get a sight of her lover, whom her 
servant had described as extremely ugly; and in her efforts to gain her object 
she mistook Sze for him, but of course thought he had been slandered as to his 
personal qualifications. The maid went to Sze, and interrogating him, found 
that he was the (supposed) author of the unfortunate verses, which had excited 
so much ridicule. He gave her his genuine verses for her mistress’s inspection. 

When Hwun-yfih cast her eyes upon the manuscript, -she found that the 
stanzas were the same as tfiose of Chqpg; sbe readily penetrated tbe fraud, 
and prepared to take measures accordingly. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Yang, the inspector-general, travelling near, paid 
a visit to his quondam friend Pae; and during tbe engagement of the family, 
a correspondence takes place between Sze and Hw&n-yuh, which reveals to 
both the tricks they had been played. Fearful of the consequences of too 
early a discovery, Sze, by advice of his mistress, quits the place, with the 
intention of taking up his residence with her uncle, G6. In his peregrination 
lie met an acquaintance, named Sze-yeaou-tae, whom he made a confident of 
all his affairs, and who advised him to get a letter of introduction to the lady’p 
father from her uncle at the capital, although he knew that G<5 waB still in the 
country. This deception Sze-yeaou-tae employed for objects of his own, as 
}jj m * had cherished hopes of Miss Am himself. Wfien Yew-pae was gone, 
c 0 n e gjo u -tae set off to Dr. Go’s, where he represented himself as Yew-pae’* 
the port. cr brother, and strove to exasperate G8 (supposing that Hw&n-yfih had 
as the jas een hi** daughter) by stating Yew-pae's intention respecting Miss Pae. 
formed of^however, delighted, and told Yeibu-tae (thus made the dupe of his 
-e) that his daughter was in reality the person whom Yew-pae was 
• jB with. Ycaou soon bethought himself that he might still convert 
go-between, which- ti> his advantage; and professing himself actuated by a desire to 

promote 
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promote his brother’s interest, he procured 8 letter of introduction to Pae 
from his relation, promising that Yew-pae should come and strike his forehead 
at the threshold of Gd’s door. By a fortunate accident, the letter spoke only 
of “ young See,” without addition of the surname. 

He forthwith set out for Pae’s dwelling, whe^e Chang still kept his footing, 
upon the strength of the verses he had obtained from Sze-yew-pae. Pae gave 
Yeaou-tae a good reception, for the latter was a young man of good air: in 
short, “ all his merit lay in the five external*.” When Hw&n-yuh heard of the 
visit, and observed the name of “ Sze ” on the visiting card , Bhe concluded 
the person was Sze-yew-pae, who had been originally recommended by her 
uncle, whose letter introduced the present visitant. Chang fell at first into 
the same mistake; and Pae was fully impressed with the belief that it was 
the same individual who had been formerly selected by his brother-in-lnw. 

The denouement of all these perplexities involves the discovery that Chang 
was a pretender to poetry and not the author of the successful verses, and that 
Sze-yeaou-tae was an impostor. The act of knavery was traced to the porter, 
who confessed the crime and the author of it r and Pae, through vexation at 
the injustice with which Sze-yew-pae had been treated, fell dangerously ill. 

A series of accidents befel Szc-yew-pae in his journey towards the capital. 
A romantic adventure brings him into an acquaintance with a blooming youth 
named Lo-meng-lc, to whom he imparted the object of his journey, and the 
name of his mistress. This blooming youth was, in reality, no other than 
a female. The tenderest feelings of friendship soon grew up between 
them, and at length Lo confessed that he had a twin sister, exactly like him¬ 
self, who had seen Sze in the garden, and “ could not prevent herself from 
thinking of the fall of the plums,” t. e. the season of marriage. Yew-tae was 
very well disposed to take opportunity by the forelock, and, suspending his 
journey, to “ conclude the business immediately.” But Lo recommended him 
to proceed to die capital. 

On his way, whilst he was recreating his imagination with the thought of 
this double marriage, he passed his uncle, by whose servant he was recognized. 
Sze visited his unde at his mansion, was graciously received, and adopted as 
his son. He forthwith made his new parent acquainted with his principal 
adventures, and it appeared that Sze’s uncle had been' the fellow-collegian 
of Pae. ■ 

Under the auspices of this relation, Sze went to the capital, and obtained 
successive literary honours; at length, at the general examination, he gained 
the very highest class, and was placed on the list of doctors. His advance¬ 
ment excited the envy and enmity of two disappointed candidates, by whose 
secret influence, Sze was nominated a judge in the province of ChYh-keang, 
to get him out of the way. Btefore he set out for his province, GS arrived 
at the capital, who, meeting with Sze-yew-pae, spoke to him of his brother, 
Sze-yeaou-tae. This led to an eckdrciuement: Sze-yew-pae found that he had 
been duped by his pretended friend, and also that Pae’s daughter was no other 
than the lady he was enamoured of; and that he had travelled a hundred le to 
solicit what he refused when offered to him. In his way to the province 
of Ho-nan, his birth-place, to offer a propitiatory sacrifice to his ancestors, he 
called at the residence of his youtig friend Lo-meng-le, but the family had left 
their mansion, and the account *given of this youth appeared mysterious, 
though he did not yet perceive that this person was a lovesick lady in dis¬ 
guise. 


We 
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We now return to Pae an)] his daughter : they were visited by Mrs. Lo, 
(who proves to be Pae’s sister) and her daughter, the lady who had captivated 
Sze as master Lo-mcng-le. Pae, who had heard of Sze-yew-pae’s success, 
wished to find him out, for the purpose of securing him for a son-in-law; but 
not knowing where to seek higi, as “ the print of his footsteps had disappeared 
from'the surface of the waves,” he resolved to visit the Western Lake, in the 
province of Chth-kcang, which was generally frequented by all the poets and 
wits of the empire -the Chinese Lakitlt. Mrs. Lo begs he will leave his 
daughter to her care, and in return for this office, requests her brother to look 
out for a husband for Miss Lo, who not only understood embroidery, carpet¬ 
making, and needle-work in general, but had a taste for literature, and made 
verses. 

The two fair cousins, left to themselves, soon communicated to each other 
their respective knowledge regarding our hero Sze-ycw-pne. So far from ex¬ 
periencing the jealousy of European damsels at discovering that he was an 
object of their equal love, “from that moment the two cousins felt their 
mutual esteem and affection redoubled.” 

Whilst the young ladies were thus solacing themselves, their lover was on 
his way to the house. On his arrival, finding that Pae was at the Western 
Lake, he determined to follow him thither. Now it so happened that Pae, 
recollecting that his old'acquaSntunce Vang was the governor of Chlh-keang 
province, and fearing some impediment to his journey if his name was known, 
changed it to Hoang-foo, and passed for a private person; so that Sze’s in¬ 
quiries after Pae (whose person he did not know), op his arrival at the lake 
dedicated to wine and poetry, were as fruitless as those of Pae respecting Sze. 

The latter, having visited Wang, the governor, was immediately fixed upon 
by him us a husband for his daughter. Sze declined the honour on account of 
his engagement witli Miss Pae; but Wang, finding out the pseudo-poet Chang, 
who had resorted to the Western Lake, to impiove his fancy, employed him to 
break off the match. Chang accordingly called upon Sze-yew-pae, and supposing 
he knew nothing of the state of Pae’s family, ventured to assert that Miss Pae 
wns dead; and after a decent time, endeavoured to reconcile him to Yang’s 
offer. Sze, penetrated with grief, refused it: and Wang, to shew his resentment, 
oppressed Sze, in his capacity of judge, with the most difficult cases, and 
annoyed him by reversing his decrees, &c. until Sze was compelled to resign 
his post of judge. Leaving the place, and wandering through the country, he 
accidentally met with the Hermit of Gratitude , who, by his power of divina¬ 
tion, told him that he should gain a high literary rank, and marry two ladies 
related to ench other; and he directed him to proceed to a place called Kan- 
ying. 

Sze, concealing his real name under that of Lew, went to the place men¬ 
tioned, where he met with Pae, and in the course of conversation they mutu¬ 
ally made inquiries concerning each other. This leads to an amusing series of 
equivoques. The two become extremely intimate; at length Pae determines 
to offer both his daughter and neice in Carriage to Lew; and as the latter was 
struck with the accordance of this circumstance with the hermit’s prediction, 
and moreover considered that of his two mistresses, one was non existent and 
the other non apparent (or, as he expressed it, one was a broken lute, and the 
other a lost pearl), be closed with the proposal. Pae returned home to ar¬ 
range the affair, and was followed by Lew, who, in the mean time, was nomi¬ 
nated by the emperor to a post appertaining to the court, which he should have 

had 
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had instead of being sent to Chlh-keang, through the devices of his enemies: 
another accomplishment of the hermit’s prophecy. 

The elevation of Sze, or Lew, was a thunderstroke to his foes, Vang and 
Chang, who bestirred themselves to repair the effect of their ill offices by every 
means in their power. Yang overwhelmed Sze with kindness, and Chang 
waited upon him, and confessed pcnitcntially the false report he had given of 
Miss Pae’s death. Sze, though overjoyed at the news, was somewhat em¬ 
barrassed, owing to his new engagement. He, however, determined to write 
to Hoang-foo (or Pae), candidly telling him his circumstances. 

Let us now pay a visit to the young ladies: during the absence of Pae, they 
received a letter from D6, and another from the uncle of Sze; both recom¬ 
mending Sze-yew-pae as a husband to Miss Pae. In the midst of their felici¬ 
tations, Pae arrived and communicated the news of the new marriage project, 
which “stupified” the ladies. The letters were read, and seemed to shake 
Pae’s purpose ; till Mrs. Lo declared for Lew, and all the entreaties of Dr. 
Go, who came in the nick of time, were unable to move Pae’s inflexibility. 
At length the repentant Chang arrived with news of Szc’s advancement, and 
a letter addressed by him (as Chang supposed) to Hoang-foo. Pae took the 
letter, under pretence that Hoang-foo was his relative, and therein read the 
obstacles to the union he was so intent upon. 

We are now informed that Lo-meng-le had formdfoly despatched a note to 
Sze-yew-pae desiring him to inquire at Pae’s house for news of his young friend 
and mistress. This note fell into the hand ofSze-yeaou-tae, who, provoked at 
another marriage being offered to Sze-yew-pae, at first thought of again trying 
to supplant him. At length he decided upon serving him, and endeavouring 
thereby to obliterate the memory of his former conduct. Hereby Sze-yew-pae 
recovered a clue to his other mistress. He now set off to Pae'B village, but 
was perplexed how to act: he wished to call upon Hoang-foo, in the character 
of Lew, and upon Pae as Sze; and he learned that Hoang-foo and Pae were 
relatives, and lived near each other, which might lead to a discovery of his de¬ 
ception. 

He first paid his visit to Pae as Hoang-fooj for by the precautions of the 
latter, he was conducted to his house. Here, Sze (or Lew) explained that the 
lady rediviva, whom he now proposed to marry, was Pae’s daughter, and that 
his own name was Sze. Pae, overjoyed, suspended his own discovery, to give 
further scope to the young doctor’s embarrassment, and declared his readiness 
to give way to Pae. All was at length disclosed, amidst the laughter of both 
parties; and Sze-yew-pae found his other mistress and his friend in the per¬ 
son of Miss Lo* The nuptials took place soon after, and the two young ladies, 
(for Sze married them both) clothed in golden stuffs and ornamented with pre¬ 
cious stones, appeared like “ daughters of the king of the immortals.” Chang 
and Tze-yew-tae were included in the number of persons invited to die ban¬ 
quet, and all matters were adjusted to general satisfaction. 

Such is the tale of YQh-keaou-le: it is more abundant in incident and inte- ' 
rest than Chinese novels in general. Its grand defect is a total want of discri¬ 
mination in the characters. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE MISMEES. 

Thi. following particulars of the tribes settled about the sources of the 
Brahmaputra, and in the Bor Kamti country, to the eastward of Asam, is 
from the Calcutta Government Gazette. 

The Mismees, who inhabit the country upon the banks of the Brahmaputra, 
towards the commencement of its course, are collected in small but frequent 
villages, the houses of which are built along the steep faces of the mountains, 
in such a manner, that the rock forms a side of the mansion, and supports one 
end of the rafters of the floor, the other and outer extremity resting upon 
wooden posts: the space beneath the floor is occupied by their fowls and 
cattle. Besides hogs and their own hill cattle, individuals of wealth have in 
store for eating, the small cattle of Asam, and the chowri-tailed ox of Tibet 
(bos grunntens); young dogs are also held in estimation. Each chief kills an 
animal in succession, and invites his neighbours, so that a continual round of 
feasting is kept up amongst them, and a record of these entertainments is 
preserved in the skulls of the cattle, which are blackened and hung in rows 
round the interior of their houses until the death of the head of a family, 
when these memorials of his wealth and liberality are heaped upon his grave, 
and surrounded with a palisade. The vegetable diet of the Mismees consists 
chiefly of Indian corn and a small grain called bubissia: they also cultivate small 
quantities of a fine white rice. Their dress consists of a piece of a thick coarse 
cotton cloth, which they have no notion of shaping into a garment, and all their 
better clothing comes from Asam and Tibet. They are exceedingly uncleanly, 
and rarely, if ever, have recourse to water for the purposes of ablution. The 
Mismees work rudely in iron and brass; but their utensils arc mostly of 
copper, and are obtained from the Lama’s country, with which they keep up 
an active trade. They bring from thence smoking pipes, straight swords, dyed 
woollens, beads, rock salt, and chowri-tailed cows, in exchange for which 
articles they export musk, various skins, a bitter medicinal root, some ivory, 
and other articles. They formerly added to the list slaves captured in Asam. 
The pipes are commonly inscribed with Chinese characters, and they, as well 
as the swords and beads, are probably the manufacture of China. The Mis¬ 
mees on the heads of the Dihong, as well as those along the Brahmaputra, 
and the Abors at the sources of the Dibong, all trade with Lama Des, or the 
country of the Lama of Lassa. 

Bor Kamti is a country situated beyond the Langtan mountains, which give 
rise to the Bor Dehing, or southern arm of the Brahmaputra. .The south-east 
portion of the Langtan mountains, covered with snow, is visible from Sadiya, 
After taking a south-easterly bend, in which the range nearly reaches the 
Irawadi, it runs southwards, parallel with that river, nearly to Bhanmoh. 
Bor Kamti therefore lies along the upper part of the course of the Irawadi, 
'being a province of Moonkong, or Mogoun, and tributary to the Barman 
Phokun of the latter. It is separated on the east from China, and on the 
north from Tibet, by lofty mountains covered with snow; although accessible 
from the south by the course of the Irawadi, the river here is not navigable. 
The mountains are inhabited by the Khunoong Mismees, who trade with both 
China and Tibet. They find silver in large quantities in the north-east, and 
iron in great abundance in the south-east parts of their mountains: of the 
iron they fabricate the Kamti dhaos, which are held in high estimation. The 
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Kamtis are said to have come from that part of Sham which is situated E. or 
S. E. of Moon-kong, or Mogoun. 

Considerable light has also been thrown of late upon the sources of the Ira- 
wadi, which is the more important at present, as now that the Sanpo cannot be 
considered as the same with the Brahmaputra, the Savam of the continent 
revert to D’Anville’s supposition, and identify it with the river of Ava. The 
Irawadi, however, takes its rise apparently much to the south and west of 
where the Sanpo is lost in the Jesuits* maps, and its most northern branch, 
the Toonong, rises nearly in the same parallel with the heads of the Dehing, 
and at no great distance from them. 


The following particulars respecting the same subject appear in a subsequent 
number of the Gazette: 

We learn that an attempt has lately been made to prosecute the inquiry 
along the Brahmaputra, towards its source, which succeeded in penetrating 
amongst the mountains, for five or six days’ march, beyond the Brahma 
Koond, into the country of the Meczhoo Meesmcc tribe, and within four 
days’ journey of the first Lama village. At the' point at which the party 
arrived, strong grounds of suspicion arose, with regard to the intentions of 
one of the mountain chiefs, and their strength being judged insufficient for 
their security, it was thought advisable to full back into the district of the 
Taecn Meesmees, whose conduct entitled them to implicit confidence. We 
trust that this check will not be suffered to suspend the progress of discovery 
in so highly interesting a career. We hope to be able to give some particulars 
hereafter of the route pursued on this occasion. 


NAVIGATION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND ASIA, 

Including Ihc Easl-Indits, China, the Mauritius, Timor, New Holland, and 

the South-Sea Islands.* 



British. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Years. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 

Inward*. 

Outwards. 

Inwards. 

Outwards. 


Tons. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1787 ... 

27,741 

24,537 

400 

380 

28,141 

24,917 

1790 ... 

27,122 

26,408 

— 

— 

27,122 

26,408 

1802 ... 

65,718 

61,500 

835 

— 

66,553 

61,500 

1817 ... 

80,686 

109,404 

— 

2,938 

80,686 

112,342 

1822 ... 

68,169 

86,912 

— 

1,348 

68,169 

88,260 

1825 ... 

77,911 

101,198 

- 

— 

2,171 

77,311 

103,369 


• From Mr. Moreau’s " Past and Present State of the Navigation of Great Britain.” 
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DR. FREYTAO’S EDITION OF THE HAM ASA. 

The Humana, of which the first part, with an excellent commentary by 
Tabriz 1, is now published,* is a juBtly celebrated collection of ancient Arabic 
poems, many of them being attributed to authors who existed before the time 
of Muhammad. This collection, which comprises more than 800 poems of 
various lengths, is divided into ten books; the first book only being properly 
called Ham ana, which word the commentator Almarzukl , as well as the 
author of the Kdmus , explains by another word meaning valour, and Tabriz! 
by one denoting fortitude: the second book is that of elogies; the third, of 
ethics; the fourth, of the beauties of women and the love of them; the fifth, 
of Mitire; the sixth, of guests; the seventh, of descriptions or attributes; the 
eighth, of travelling and drowsiness; the ninth, of narrations; and the tenth, 
of the censure of women. 

Antecedent to this publication, Alb. Schultens had printed some poems of 
the Hamdsa; but the whole is too choice a collection not to be desired through¬ 
out by Europeans of the present age: and the accomplishment of this task, 
which Dr. Freytag has undertaken, arduous as it is, not only to print cor¬ 
rectly the original text with Tabriz? s commentary and historical illustrations, 
but also to give a Latin translation, will serve greatly to extend our acquaint¬ 
ance with Arabic poetry, as well as with the customs and character of the 
Arabs. The verses selected in the compilation of this work, are not so much 
the production of the professed poet, as the effusions of various persons of 
various ages, whom circumstances could excite to use the true language of 
poetry: and the. poems seem to have been generally the immediate consequences 
of striking events. They arc, too, the productions of original poets in a 
most copious and energetic language, where the radical meanings of the words 
used, as well as the peculiar application of them, would engage the attention 
of the Arabiuns: an advantage which can be but partially enjoyed in mixed 
dialects, where the imports of words are usually limited to their common 
acceptations. In Arabic poetry, a verse may often have various, yet even 
appropriate significations, according as the general sense of some word, regard 
being had to the root, is intended, or a peculiar acceptation of it. This greatly 
facilitates allusion, and opens a wide field to the play of the imagination in 
those who comprehend well the language; but it renders truly difficult the 
transmission of the Arabian poets’ conceptions into other tongues. With the 
customs, too, and many other things alluded to in these poeqis, Europeans 
are often not acquainted. These are hinderances of no little magnitude to the 
right understanding, by Europeans, of Arabic poetry; and without a commen¬ 
tary they cannot, in most cases, accomplish a faithful translation of it: as far 
as regurds the Hamdsa, however, every explanation which can be desired by 
the European scholar, is now likely to become easy of access by this publica¬ 
tion of the text itself along with the scholiast of Tabriz!; and those who read 
not the original, may gain an acquaintance with its import by means of the 
Latin translation intended subsequently to be given. 

The collecting of the poems is attributed to one who was himself a cele¬ 
brated poet. The Arabian biographer, Ibn KhaUikdn, speaking of Abu Tam - 
mam Habib, son of Aus, says that he was a famous poet, the unequalled of his 

age 

• Hamastr Qirmina, rum Tebrlzii nfwhu mtegris, inAndbus perJMts, version* Latind etamimentano 
perpetoo, G. W. Fregtug, Hr. Professor hnguarum nnenlahum in tiniverstlato Btnusua 

MMmma* Textu& Ambta pait puma* bumptibus auctoris* Bonnie, tvpl&Rcglls. 1826. 
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age in the splendour of his diction, the richness of his verse, and the beauty 
of his method. To him also belongs the book of the Hamdsa, which, by the 
goodness of his choice, evinces the copiousness of his learning and the solidity 
of his judgment. He was, moreover, the author of another collection, called 
by him Fukul-ush-shu'ard (princes of poets), in which he assembled a great 
number of poets who had existed in the time of ignorance (that is, before 
Muhammad), in Hadhramut, and after the mission of Muhammad: as well as 
of a book of selections from poets. In recollection he was unrivalled; so that 
he is said to have kept in memory 14,000 Arabic poems of the sort of verse 
called rajaz, besides odes and short pieces. He wrote verses in praise of the 
Khalifs, and obtained rewards from them. When he recited to Abu Dutaf 
Alijti, a celebrated commander under Almumun and Almu*tasam, some poem of 
his, AbuDulaf was so delighted that he gave the poet 50,000 dirhems, saying 
at the same time, “ by God, it is beneath thy verse then he said, “ by God, 
there is nothing so beautiful as this except thy elegy on Muhammad, son of 
Hamid Attusl,” which he described, and said, “ I wish to God thou hadst com¬ 
posed it on me.” The poet replied, “ be myself and family devoted for the 
Amir! certainly I shall be his forerunner (to death):” the other answered, 
“ but he never dies who is commemorated in this poem.” The birth ■ of Abu 
Tammam is variously recorded to have happened in the year of the hijra 190, 
or 188, or 172, and his death in 231 or 228. 

The same biographer supplies us, likewise, with some account of Abu Zaka- 
rla Yahyd At-tabrlzl, whose commentary on the Hamdsa Dr. Frey tag is editing. 
Speaking of him, the biographer says, that he studied under Abw-UAla Alma t’- 
arrl and other renowned masters; that he had a perfect knowledge of grammar, 
the meanings of words, &r.; that he wrote commentaries on many works, and, 
among others, three on the Hamdsa, namely, a greater, a middle one, and a 
less. This author was born in 421 of the hijra, and died in 502. 

The writer of these remarks possesses an ancient copy of the Hamdsa, with 
the notes of Abu All Ahmad AlmarzuhH, which are less copious thnn those of 
Tabrlzt, and antecedent, as is shewn by the reference of the latter to them : but 
many other learned men have thought the Hamdsa so deserving of their atten¬ 
tion, as to write commentaries on it. Tabrlzl, in his preface, as given by Dr. 
Freytag, says, the poems of them (the Arabs) are multitudinous, and the chiefs 
of language as well as the sages of verse have selected the choicest of them; 
but of all they have thus chosen, the selection of the Hamdsa is among the 
most excellent. The Arabs also said, that Abu Tammam, in hi6 selection of 
the Hamdsa, exhibited more of the poet than in his own compositions. The 
history of his forming the selection, as well as of TabrttCs commentaries, is 
thus related:— 

Abu Tammam made a journey to Abdullah ibn Tahir, who was then in Kkub 
Titian, and wrote verses in his praise; but it was the practice of Abdullah to 
reward no poet unless Abu-UAmaxthnl and Abu Sa'ld Addharlr approved of him: 
Abu TammSm, therefore, addressed himself to these two, and began to recite 
to them a certain poem, on hearing the beginning of which they censured it; 
having, however, prevailed on them to examine the poem throughout, they 
were so well satisfied with other parts of it, as to present it to Abdullah ; and 
they received from him for the poet a thousand dinars. From Kkurdtsn the 
poet returned towards Irak; «nd on his arrival at Hamadan, Abu4-Wafa ibn 
Salama, thinking it a blessing to receive him, prevailed on him to be his guest, 
and shewed him great respect. Whilst he was there, a great snow fell, which 
blocked up the ways, and arrested all passengers. Though this hinderance 

grieved 
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grieved Abu Tammum, yet it rejoiced hie friend; who stud to him, “ familiarize 
thyself to the place; this snow will not be removed for some time.*' Abu-l- 
WafS. then brought the poet to his library, which the latter began to inspect, 
occupied himself in it, mid compiled five books on poetry; of which were the 
Hamden and Wahehiydt, these (the latter) being long poeniB. 

As to the book of the Hamden, it was preserved with such care in the treap 
Buries of the family of Salama as to be brought forth to no one, till reverses 
befet them, when a certain man of Dinur, named Abu4~Awddhil, got posses¬ 
sion of it and conveyed it to Isfahan; where the learned turned their attention 
to it so much as to neglect all other'works of the like kind. The fame of it 
spread not only among the learned of that place, but also among their friends.; 
and many wrote explanations of it: some, indeed, proceeded but little in the 
matter: some attended only to the pointing (or correct reading) of certain 
places, without adducing the meanings: some cited the histories that related 
to the work, but avoided all mention of the meanings (of the work itself): and 
others attended to the meanings without the reading And the histories. Tabrla, 
too, first wrote on itj as he informs us, a full commentary, without quoting the 
whole of all the pieces of poetry; then he explained it summarily without sepa¬ 
rating the verses in his comments; hut perceiving that most people who read 
the book after him were anxious for an explanation of each verse after it, and 
were inclined to this (method), that the knowledge of what was difficult in each 
verse might be rendered easy to them, and the meaning of the poet unfolded, 
he set about commenting on the work soundly from beginning to end, verse by 
verse in succession, as well as explaining the derivations of the names of the 
poets and others mentioned in the Hamden, with whatever is extraordinary in 
each verse, the right reading and the sense; mentioning too, the differences of 
learned men on the passages where differences occurred; and introducing the 
histories (on which the poems are said to be founded) in their (proper) places. 
As the commentary edited by Dr. Freytag is conformable exactly to the process 
last described, it is doubtless the third, or that which crowned the endeavours 
of Tabrla to elucidate the poems of the Hamden. 

Truly conscious though the writer of these remarks is, that he cannot do 
justice to the poems of the Hamden in any attempt to translate them ; yet he 
is himself so sensible of the many and rare beauties they possess, that he ven¬ 
tures to give a version, even as nearly verbal as possible, of a few odes taken 
from the first and second books. 

Ta'abbata Sharran said: 

1st Verse. Truly by the praises I sang, I was guide to the son of the uncle of 
Assidk, Shams son of Mliltlc ;• then I directed my steps with them to him. 

2d. In the assembly of the tribe, ! agitated with them his side, as he agitated mine 
by the (gift of the) white high-bred camel fed on arak. 

3d. Sparing (is he) of complaint for any calamity that may befall him, abundant in 
attention (to weighty matters), various in methods and ways: 

4 th. He passes a desert by day, and continues his course through another at night, 
alone, riding unsaddled the backs of dangers: 

5th. And wherever he tends, he outstrips the foremost of the wind, in (its) blast 
with violence striving to overtake. 

6th. When drowsiness sews together his eyelids, he fails not of a guardian in a heart, 
cautious, intrepid: 

7th. And (when awake) he constitutes his eyes the watch of his heart, till the draw¬ 
ing-forth of tiio smooth, cutting blade: 

Atb. 


* Sovereign of Barra and i. 
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8th. When he moves that in the bone of his adversary, the grinders of the mouths 
of the smiling fates glitter. 

9th. Solitude be regards as an intimate acquaintance; and be proceeds unerringly 
(in his course) wherever is directed the mother of the clustered stars.* 

Abthirl-Malik, son of Abdu-r-Rahlm Alharithl , said : (and theodeis attributed also to 
Samau'ed, son of Adiyd Alyakudl ) ® 

1st. When tbe.character of a man is not stained with dishonour, whatever garment 
he wears is becoming: 

2d. And, if he imposes not violence on self,f there is no way for him to the glory of 
renown. 0 

3d. If (self) reproaches us (saying) that small is our number: I reply, can the gene¬ 
rous be (accounted) small? 

4th. And, small are not they whose residue, like us, strive to outstrip to glory. 

5th. What injury, too, does it occasion us that we are few, when our ally is power¬ 
ful, and the ally of tin more numerous despised ? 

6th. To us belongs the mountain,| on which those we protect fix their abode, (so) 
high (that) it repels the eye, wfliich is dazzled (in gazing at it). 

7th. Its foundation is estabUshed^beneath the earth, and its summit, too lofty to be 
attained, mounts to the stars. 

8th. And we are a people that rcgaid not death a dishonour, when Amir and 
view it (as such). 

9th. The love of death draws near to us our terms of life ; but, their fates abhor it, 
and are long. 

10th. Never docs a prince of us die a natural death; nor does (one) of us fall un¬ 
revenged, wherever be is slain. 

11th. Our lives flow away on the edge of the aword, and on swords only do they 
flow. 

12th. We are pure, we are not muddy (io blood); the females that bore us legiti¬ 
mately and the males of genuine descent have kept pure the glory of our race. 

13th. We ascended to the best of loins, and ut (the same) time to the best of wombs 
(our) descent brought us down. 

14th. Like the water of the clouds, therefore, are we: in our pedigree not oue weak 
exists, nor among us is a miser numbered. 

15th. We deny, if we will, to (other) men their assertion; but they deny not die 
assertion when we speak. 

16th. When a prince passes away from us, (another) prince arises, eloquent, acting 
according to that which the generous utter. • 

17th. Nor is our Are extinguished against die nightly traveller, nor does a guest cen¬ 
sure us among diose who alight (for hospitality). 

18th. And famous are our days among our foes: diey have the well-known stars in 
their forehead and the white feet || 

19th. And our swords in every west and east, notched from the battering of the 
mail-clad (warriours), 

20th. (Are) exercised: never may their blades be drawn and sheathed till the multi¬ 
tude of various races (opposed to us) be extirpated! 

21st. Ask, if thou art ignorant, people respecting in and diem; and the knowing 
and the ignorant are not equal: 

22d. 

• By the mother of the clustered stars fa meant the sun or the milky way. He fa so much sccostomed 
to the solitude of deserts, that he has no dread of them; and he h as little likely to err in Journeying 
through deserts, as the sun or the milky way in the skies: or, he proceeds unerringly wbereewthssun 
or the milky way appears, that b, in all places. 

f If he forces not himself, contrary to the inclination of his nature, to endure labour, hunger, and 
thirst in the execution of herolck ate Movements. ' f 

$ The glory and eminence of his tribe. 

f Names of two tribes. 

I Famous are our deeds among our enemies ;thoy ore well known or notabio, as hones, that have stars 
in their foreheads or their feet white, ore distinguished among other horses. 
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22d. For the ions of Dniyiin are the axis* of their tribe, on which their millstone 
turns round them and revolves. 

Alathtar-un-Nakha'% said . 

1st. May I hoard up wealth, and may I turn aside from (the path of) glory, and 
may I receive my guests with a gloomy countenance, 

2d. If I pour not out on Ibn Harbf an invasion, which shall never cease from the 
plunder of lives— 

3d. Horses like dragons, slim and fleet, with men whose characters admit no stain, 
who frown (at every danger) in battle, 

4th. The iron armour upon whom burns, so that it is as it were the flash of the 
lightning or the beams of the sun. 

The three odes above translated are from the first book, peculiarly called 
that of HamOsa; and the following are from the second book, or that of 
elogieB. 

Abda, son of Attabib, said : 

1st. On thee, Kan, son of Amm, be the blessing and mercy of God as long as it 
pleases God to display mercy 1 4 

2d. (Is) the benediction of him whom thou hast left the butt of perdition. When 
from afar he visits thy land, he thus blesses thee. 

3d. For the fail of Ktm was not the fall of an individual; but in him the structure 
of the whole people fell. „ 

Abu Ala Asnndl said ; 

1st. Ha 1 surely the eye that poured not out over thee, on the day of Want, the 
flowing tear, was incapable of weeping: 

2d. On the evening that the female mourners arose, and the vests and cheeks were 
torn by the hands of the wailing throng. 

3d. If thou art now banished the court (of thy mansion), yet oft have companies 
after companies resided in it. 

4th. And, though thou never ahsentcd’st thyself from thy guest, yet all who arc 
(sunk) beneath the earth are (for ever) absent. 

Duraul, son of Ammma, said. 

1st. I admonished the commander, and the associates of the commander, as well as 
the band of the sons of Astaudd , when the people were present before me; 

2d. And I said to them, “ be assured that the enemy are coming upon you with two 
thousand in^n in armour, the best part of them in firm coats of mail 

3d. Yet, though they opposed me (in counsel), and I saw tiieir errour, and was awaro 
of not being guided aright, I still continued (one) of them. 

4th. I committed to them my guidance in the bend, where the sand-drifts close, and 
they would not admit good counsel; but the sunshine of the morrow (exposed their 
error); 

5th. (For) of what tribe am Ibut of GhaAa ? If item, I err; and if Ghasda goes 
right, I go right (too). 

6th. They cried out to one another; then they said, “ the horsemen have overthrown 
a warriour I exclaimed, “ is that Abdullah (whois) perishing?" 

7th. I hastened to him whilst the spears were piercing him, like the penetration of 
the weaver’s pins} in the outstretched web; 

8th. 

• The chiefs, or those to whom others have recourse for protection: or those by whom the aflWrs of 
the tribe are conducted. 

On the margin of an old copy of the HnmOsa are inserted two verses; but whether intended as a part 
of the text or not Is doubtful: their Import is. 

When our swords fall short of the enemy, we make our steps the joining with Hw», and they are 
long: . 

We give, but ate not given to; and we confer benefits, but have not benefits conferred on us: and, 
what are men but the beggar and the begged l 

t By ibn Harb u meant Mu'/lwiya, son of Abu Sufi/Hn*. 

t The phis or pegs that separate the threads when extended on the loom. 
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8th. And I became, like the female camel, allured by the stuffed young one** akin, 
tint hastily comes and goes to the lacerated hide of its colt.* 

9th. Then I strove to repel from him the horsemen, till they were dispersed, and till 
the dark-coloured gore had covered me : 

10th. With the exertion in battle of one who devoted himself for his brother, and 
who knows that man is not eternal. 

Uth. Though Abdullah has (now) vacated his station, yet he was not dilatory (in his 
affairs) or deviating from the mark in (what) his hand (was directed to) ; 

12th. Expeditious in his dress, (in height such that) half his leg was out (of his 
attire), remote from (all) diseases, meditating great affairs, 

18th. Rare in complaint for misfortunes, to-day guarding against the consequences 
of events to-morrow. 

14th. Thou wouldst see him slender in the waist, though provisions were at hand; 
ready for enterprise, though in a torn vest.f 

15th. If uant and hardship touched him, (that only) increased his readiness to give 
and dissipate whatever was in his grasp. 

] 6th. Whilst youth lasted, till grayness invaded his head, he acted like a youth; but 
when that came upon him, he said to vanity, “ be no more." 

17th. It delights my soul that I never said to him, “thou hast spoken falsely," and 
that towards him I never was n miser in what my hands possessed. 

Taabbata Sharran said; and the poem is otherwise attributed to Shuk/ar&, the son of 
Tanbhata Sharran's sister. , 

1st. In the valley between the two mountains, under the cleft of the rock, lies the 
slain, whose blood shall not pass unrovenged. 

2d. He has left, lie has bequeathed, the charge to me . I have taken his charge on 
myself. 

3d. (lie said) but in pursuit of revenge for me is the son of my sister, mighty in 
battle, whose knot (of determination) will not be loosened' 

4th. Silent he sweats death, as the basilisk in silence vomits forth poison, against 
which there is no charm. 

5th. The intelligence of what had happened to us was direful; it was so important 
that (other) the most important affairs were trifling through it. 

6th. Fortune prevailed over me and plundered me, was unjust towards one who dis¬ 
dains to yield, whose comrade shall not be vilified. 

7th. (Grateful was be as) the sun in winter; but when Sirius biased, coolness and 
shade• 

8th. Dry on the sides, though remote from want;f moist in the hands ;§ quick of 
apprehension; trusting to self: 

9th. Journeying with prudence, till when be alighted, prudence alighted where he 
took up his abode. 

10th. An extended rain that covers the surface of the earth when he gave; a lion that 
dreads not opposition when be rushed to the attack. 

11th. Loose in attire among his tribe; dark-lipped; negligent of dress ;|| but, when 
he went forth to war, a lean-haunched Sima 

ISth. 

• The skin of a dead young camel is stuffed and preserved, that being shewn to the mother, it may 
Induce her to give her milk more freely. The poet likens himself, in defending his slain brother, to the 
camel that shews the same attention to the skin of its deceased ofhprlng as if it was alive. 

t Studious to gain the affections of others by entertaining them with what he had, rather than to 
apply It to the feeding or adorning of his own body. 

1 Rather giving what he had to others than expending it on himself. The Arabs, too, gkwy in to* 
ing lean. 

} Liberal, as if the hands dripped with gifts. 

I Too conscious of his dignity among his tribe to study nicety in dress. 

q An animal said to be generated of the wolf and hyena, lean in ua haunches, and accounted by the 
Arabs to be the most ferocious and destructive of toasts. 

Asiatic Joum. Vol. XXIII. No. 138. 5 M « 
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lath. Two flavours had he, honey and colocynth;• and both (his friend and his »Oe) 
tasted (respectively) the two flavours. 

13th. Terrour he would mount alone ; no one accompanying him save the knotebed 
yemanian (sword).f 

14th. Oft the generous youths travelled in the mid-day sun, continuing their journey 
through the night, till, when (the darkness) was dissipated, they alighted: 

15th. Each one persevering in enterprise, arrayed with a penetrating sword, like the 
flash of the lightning when drawn forth: 

16th. Then they would sip up the draughts of sleep, and when they became drunken 
(with it) thou wouldst rouse them ; and they would hasten forward impetuously (to in¬ 
vade the enemy) { 

17th. If, indeed, the tribe Hudhail has broken his edge, it is in return for the im¬ 
pression he had (before) made on Hudhail, 

18th. And by way of retaliation for his Imving obliged them to take up their abode 
in a rugged station, where the soles of their camels were brokcu. 

19th. Through me is lltirlhnil scorched (in the tire of war) by one famed for liberality, 
who will not feel disgust for bloodshed till they nauseate it, 

20th. He will give his spear to drink its full; yet, when it has done so once, its 
draught shall be repeated. 

21st. The liytcua luugbs at the slain of Hudhail , and thou sccst the wolf exulting on 
account of them : *■ 

22d. And the birds of piey flutter with the distention of their maws, treading on the 
slain, and unable to rise aloft in the air. 

£3d. (Now) the wine, though before prohibited (by my vow) is allowable: what was 
once interdicted, is through patience become lawful.§ 

24th. Hand it me, therefore, Sawad, son of Amru, for my body is become ema¬ 
ciated, since (the full of) my uncle. 

J. s. 

• He wns Kind as honey Is sweetjto his friends, but bitter as coloquintida In enmity to his foes. 

t He would alone undertake that which Is terrible, nod subject It to himself, as the horse or camel is 
mounted and swayed liy the rider; at least, he would take no comrade or assistant but his sword of 
\ eman, notched by frequent use. 

t Intimating that he was the leader of the band of generous youths. 

£ It was custonuuy with the A rails, when some one of their family was slain, to interdict themselves 
the use of whip, os well as the purification of the body, and the cutting of the hair, till revenge was 
taken: by calling for wine, therefore, the poet intimate, that he had fully avenged the blood of his rela¬ 
tive, and absolved himself from the obligation of his v ow. 


DISTICH FROM THE ANYVARI SOHAILI. 

Wist men esteem a prophet and a king. 

But as two seals set in the self-same ring. 

EPIGRAM. 

I'rom the Itult m. 

Msevius tries poctr/by simple rules; 

He lauds dead bards, and calls the living, fools. 
To be abused by Macvius, and to live,— 

Gods ! for such boons what can a poet give 1 


R. 
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JUDICIAL IMPROVEMENTS IN CEYLON. 

As our Indian administration, especially the judicial branch of it, is becom¬ 
ing, from peculiar circumstances, a subject of increasing interest, a statement, 
from authentic sources, of the important experiments which have been suc¬ 
cessfully made at Ceylon, accompanied by an exposition of the principles upon 
which they were adopted, and the advantages which they have already been 
attended with, cannot but be gratifying. 

Sir Alexander Johnston, the then chief justice and first member of his 
Majestj’s Council in Ceylon, after a very long residence on that island, a very 
attentive examination of all the different religious and moral codes of the 
various descriptions of people who inhabit Asia, a constant intercourse for 
many years, as well literary as official, with natives of all the different castes 
and religious persuasions which prevail in India, and a most careful considera¬ 
tion of every thing which related to the subject, recorded it os his official 
opinion, in 1808, that the most certain and the most safe method of improving 
the British government in India, of raising the intellectual and moral character 
of the natives, of giving them a real interest in the British Government, and 
of insuring the continuance of their attachment to the British empire, was to 
render the system of administering justice amongst them t cully independent, 
efficient, and popular; and that the wisest method of gradually attaining those 
objects, was by granting to the natives of the country themselves, under the 
superintendence of European judges, a direct and a considerable share in the 
administration of that system. 

As a very general opinion prevailed, both in India and in England, that the 
natives of India, from their division into castes, from their want of intellect, 
from their want of education, and from their want of veracity and integrity, were 
incapable of exercising nny political or any judicial authority, either with 
credit to themselves or with advantage to their countrymen, it was for many 
reasons deemed prudent by Sir Alexander Johnston, that the experiment of 
allowing natives of India to exercise the same rights and privileges in the 
administration of justice in India, as are exercised by Englishmen in Great 
Britain, should be first tried on the island of Ceylon. a 

The intellectual and moral character of the inhabitants of Asia is formed, 
in a great degree, if not altogether, by the different systems of religion, and 
the different codes of morals which prevail amongst them, and which may be 
ranked (viewing them not according to the purity and truth of their doctrines, 
but according to the number of persons who are subject to their influence,) in 
the following order:— 

First, The Hindoo religion and code. 

Second, The Buddhist religion and code. 

Third, The Mahomedan religion and code. And 

Fourth, The Christian religion and its System of morals. 

Considering them, therefore, with a view to the peculiarities of their intel¬ 
lectual and moral character, the inhabitants of Asia may be divided into the 
four following great divisions, each division practically exhibiting, in the 
character and conduct of the different classes of people who belong to it, the 
intellectual and moral effect of tlicii respective religious and moral codes: 

First, Those who profess the pure Hindoo religion, or some of its modi¬ 
fications. 

Second, Those who profess the Buddhist religion, or some of its modi* 
fications. 

J M > Thin*, 
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Third, Those who profess the Mahomedau religion, or some of its modifi¬ 
cations. And 

Fourth, Those who profess the Christian religion, whether according to the 
doctrines of the reformed or of the Catholic Church. 

The population of Ceylon consists of a considerable number of inhabitants 
of each of the four following descriptions of people, viz. 1st, of about half a 
million who derive their descent from the inhabitants of the opposite peninsula 
of India, who profess the same modification of the Hindoo religion, who speak 
the same language, have the same customs and laws, and the same division 
of castes, as those inhabitants; 3dly, of about half a million other inhabi¬ 
tants who claim their descent from the people of Ava and Siam, who have 
the same religious and moral code, and who profess the same modification and 
the same customs of the Buddho religion as the inhabitants of those two 
countries; 3dly, between 50,000 and 60,000 Mahomedan inhabitants, who are 
partly of Arab and partly of Mogul descent, who have the same customs and 
laws, and who profess the same modifications of the Mahomedan religion, as 
prevail amongst the different classes of Mahomedans who inhabit the peninsula 
of India; and, 4thly, of a very considerable number of what in the rest of 
India are called half-castes, descended partly from Portuguese, partly from 
Dutch, and partly from English Europeans, some of them professing the 
Catholic, some the reformed religion, and all of them resembling in character 
and disposition the half-castes in the rest of India. As it was therefore obvious 
that the population of Ceylon was composed of a great number of each of the 
four great divisions of people of which the population of the rest of India 
was composed, Sir Alexander Johnston conceived that, should the experiment 
of extending the rights and privileges of Englishmen, in as far as they relate 
to the administration of justice, to all the diflerent descriptions of half-castes 
and other natives on the island of Ceylon, be attended with success, it might 
therefore be acted upon with great moral and political advantage in legislating 
for the different descriptions of half-castcs and other natives on the continent 
of India. 

From the year 1803, the date of the first royal charter of justice, to the 
year 1811, justice had been administered in the courts on that island according 
to what is called, in Holland, the Dutch-Roman law, both in civil and in 
criminal cases, without a jury of any description whatever, by two European 
judges, who were judges both of law and fact, as well in civil as in criminal 
cases. In 1809, it was determined by his Majesty’s ministers, on the sugges¬ 
tion of Sir Alexander Johnston, that the two European judges of the Su¬ 
preme Court on Ceylon should for the future, in criminal cases, be judges 
only of law, and that juries, composed of the natives of the island themselves, 
should be judges of the fact, in all cases in which native prisoners were 
concerned; and, in November 1811, a new charter of justice under the great 
seal of England was published on Ceylon, by which amongst other things it 
was in substance enacted, that every native of the island who was tried for 
a criminal offence before the Supreme Court should be tried by a jury of his 
own countrymen, and that the right of sitting upon juries in all such cases 
should be extended, subject to. certain qualifications, to every half-caste, and 
to every other native of the island, whatever his caste or religious persuasion. 

This experiment of extending the rights and privileges of Englishmen 
having, after sixteen years’ experience, been found to be productive of the 
greatest security to Government, and of the greatest benefit to the people of 
the country, it has become a subject of serious consideration both in India 

and 
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and in England, whether the same rights and the same privileges, as since the 
year 1811 have been exercised with the most beneficial effects by the natives 
of the island of Ceylon, may not also be exercised with the same good effect 
by all the natives of the East-India Company’s dominions in India; and Sir 
Alexander Johnston, at the request of the President of the Board of Control, 
wrote to him, in the year 1825, the letter, of which the following is a copy, 
explaining to him the reasons which originally induced Sir Alexander to 
propose the introduction of trial by jury amongst the natives of Ceylon, the 
mode in which his plan was carried into effect, and the consequences with 
which its adoption has been attended. 

“ 26th May 1825. 

“ Dear Sir: I have the pleasure, at your request, to give you an account of 
the plan I adopted while chief justice and first member of his Majesty’s Coun¬ 
cil on Ceylon, for introducing trial by jury into that island, and for extending 
the right of sitting upon juries to every half-caste native, as well os to every other 
nativeof the country, to whatever ca3tc or religious persuasion he might belong. 
I shall explain to you the reasons which induced nfe to propose this plan, the 
mode in which it was carried into effect, and the consequences with which ita 
adoption has been attended. The complaints against the former system for 
administering justice on Ceylon were, that it was dilatory, expensive, and 
unpopular. The defects of that system arose from the little value which the 
natives of the country attached to a character for veracity, from the total 
want of interest which they manifested for a system, in the administration of 
which they themselves had no share, from the difficulty which European judges, 
who afere not only judges of law, but also judges of fact, experienced in 
ascertaining the degree of credit which they ought to give to native testimony, 
and finally from the delay in the proceedings of the court, which were productive 
of great inconvenience to the witnesses who attended the sessions, and great 
expense to the government which defrayed their costs. The obvious way of 
remedying these evils in the system of administering justice, was, first, to 
give the natives a direct interest in that system, by imparting to them a con¬ 
siderable share in its administration; secondly, to give them a proper value 
for a character for veracity, by making such a character the condition upon 
which they were to look for respect from their countrymen, and that from 
which they were to hope for promotion in the service of their government; 
thirdly, to make the natives themselves, who, from their knowledge of their 
countrymen, can decide at once upon the degree of credit which ought to be 
given to nntive testimony, judges of fact, and thereby shorten the duration of 
trials, relieve witnesses from a protracted attendance on the courts, and 
materially diminish the expense of the government. The introduction of trial 
by jury into Ceylon, and the extension of the right of sitting upon juries to 
every native of the island, under certain modifications, seemed to me the most 
advisable method of attaining these objects. Having consulted the chief 
priests of the Budhoo religion, in as far as the Cingalese in the southern part 
of the island, and the Brahmins of Remissuram, Madura and Jafna, in as far 
as the Hindoos of the northern part of the island, were concerned, I sub¬ 
mitted my plan for the introduction of trial by jury into Ceylon to the Gover¬ 
nor and Council of that island. Sir T. Maitland, the then governor of Cey¬ 
lon, and the other members of the council, thinking the object of my plan 
an object of great importance to the prosperity of the island, and fearing lest 
objections might be urged against it in England, from the novelty of the 
measure (no such rights as those which I proposed to grant to the natives of 

Ceylon 
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Ceylon ever having been granted to any native of India), sent me officially, as 
first member of council, to England, with full authority to urge, in the 
strongest manner, the adoption of the measure, under such modifications as 
his Majesty’s ministers might, on my representations, deem expedient. After 
the question had been maturely considered in England, a charter passed the 
great seal, extending the right of sitting upon juries, in criminal cases, to 
every native of Ceylon, in the manner in which I had proposed, Bnd on my 
return to Ceylon with this charter in November 1811, its provisions were im¬ 
mediately carried into effect by me. 

“ In order to enable jou to form some idea of the manner in which the jury 
trial is introduced amongst the natives and half-castes of Ceylon, I shall ex¬ 
plain to you, 1st, what qualifies a native of Ceylon to be a jurj man; 2dly, 
how the jurymen are summoned at each session; 3dly, how they arc chosen 
at each trial; and 4thly, how they receive the evidence and deliver their 
verdict. Every native of Ceylon, provided he be a freeman, has attained the 
age of twenty-one, and is a permanent resident in the island, is qualified to sit 
on juries. The fiscal, or sheriff of the province, as soon as a cnminal session 
is fixed for bis province, summonses a considerable number of jurymen of 
each caste, taking particular care that no juryman is summoned out of his 
turn, or so as to interfere with any agricultural or manufacturing pui suits in 
which he may be occupied, or w'ilh any religious cercmum at which his caste 
may require his attendance. On the first day of the session the names of all 
the jurymen who are summoned are called over, and the jurymen, as well as 
all the magistrates and police officers, attend in court, and hear the charge 
delivered by the judge. The prisoners are then arraigned; even piisone; has a 
right to be tried by thirteen jurymen of his own caste; unless some reason 
why the prisoner should not be tried by jurymen of his own caste can be urged 
to the satisfaction of the court by the Advocate Fiscal, who on Cej Ion holds 
an office very nearly similar to that held in Scotland by the Lord Advocate; or 
unless the prisoner himself, from believing people of his own caste to be 
prejudiced against him, should apply to be tried either by thirteen jurymen of 
another caste, or by u jury composed of half-castes, or Europeans. As soon 
as it is decided of what caste the jury is to be composed, the register of the 
court puts into an urn, which stands in a conspicuous part of the court, a 
very considerable number of the names of jurymen of that caste out of which 
the jury is to be formed ; he continues to draw the names out of the urn (the 
prisoner having a right to object to five peremptorily, and to any number, for 
cause), uutil he has drawn the names of thirteen jurymen who have not been 
objected to; these thirteen jurymen are then sworn, according to the form of 
their respective religions, to decide upon the case according to the evidence, 
and without partiality. The Advocate Fiscal then opens the case for the 
prosecution (through an interpreter if necessary) to the judge, and proceeds 
to call all the witnesses for the prosecution, whose evidence is taken down 
(through an interpreter if necessary), in the hearing of the jury, by the judge; 
the jury having a right to examine, and the prisoner to cross-examine, any of 
the above witnesses. When the case for the prosecution is closed, the pri¬ 
soner states what he has to urge in his defence, and calls his witnesses, the 
jury having a right to examine, and the prosecutor to cross-examine them; 
their evidence being taken down by the judge; the prosecutor is Beldom or 
never, except in very particular cases, allowed to reply or call any witnesses in 
reply. The case for the prosecution and for the prisoner being closed, the 
judge (through an interpreter when necessary) recapitulates the evidence to tho 
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jury from his notes, adding such observations from himself as may occur to 
him on the occasion, the jury, after deliberating upon the case, either in the 
jury box, or, if they wish to retire, in a room close to the court, deliver 
their verdict through their foreman in open court, that verdict being the 
opinion of the majority of them; the most scrupulous care being taken that 
the jury never separate, nor communicate with any person whatever, from the 
moment they are sworn, till their verdict, having been delivered as aforesaid, 
has been publicly recorded by the register. The number of native jurymen of 
every caste on Ceylon is so great, and a knew ledge before-hand what persons 
are to compose a jury in any particular case is so uncertain, that it is almost 
impossible for any person, whatever may be his influence in the country, either 
to bias or to corrupt a jury. The number of jurymen that are returned by 
the Fiscal or Sheriff' to serve at each session, the impartial manner in which 
the names of the jurymen are dravin, the right which the prisoner and prose¬ 
cutor may exercise of objecting to each juryman as his nnme is drawn, the 
strictness which is observed by the court in preventing all communication 
between the jurymen when they are once sworn, jmd every other person, till 
they have delivered their verdict, give great weight to their decision. The 
native jurymen being now judges of fact, and the European judges only 
judges of law, one European judge only h now necessary, where formerly, 
when they were judges both of law and fact, two, or sometimes three, were 
necessary. The native jurymen, from knowing the different degrees of weight 
which may safely be given to the testimony of their countrymen, decide upon 
questions of fact with so much more promptitude th<m Europeans could do, 
that, since the introduction of trial by jury, no trial lasts above a day, and no 
session above a week or ten dajs at furthest; whereas, before the introduction 
of trial bv jury, a single trial used sometimes to last six week or two months, 
and a single session not unf’recpjcntly for three months. All the natives who 
attend the courts as jurymen obtain so much information during their attend¬ 
ance, relative to the modes of proceeding and the rules of evidence, that, 
since the establishment of juiv trial. Government have been enabled to find 
amongst the half-castes and native jurymen, some of the most efficient and 
respectable native magistrates in the country, who, under the control of the 
Supreme Court, at little or no expense to Government* administer justice in 
inferior offences to the native inhabitants. The introduction of the trial by 
native juries, at the same time that it has increased the efficiency and despatch 
of the courts, and has relieved both prisoners and witnesses from the hard¬ 
ships which they incurred from the protracted delay of the criminal sessions, 
has, independent of the savings it enabled the Ceylon Government to make 
immediately on its introduction, since afforded that Government an oppor¬ 
tunity of carrying into effect, in the judicial department of the island, a plan 
for a permanent saving of ten thousand pounds a year, as appears by my report 
quoted in page 8 of the printed Collection of Papers herewith sent. No man' 
whose character for honesty or veracity is impeached can be enrolled on the 
lfst of jurymen, the circumstance of a man’s name bang upon the jury roll ib 
a proof of his being a man of unexceptionable character, and is that to which 
he appeals in case his character be attacked in a court of justice, or in case ho 
solicits his Government for promotion in their service. As the rolls of'Jtff'y- 
mcn arc revised by the Supreme Court at every session, they operate as a most 
powerful engine in making the people of the country more attentive than they 
used to be in their adherence to truth: the right of gttingupon juries has 
given the natives of Ceylon a value for character, which they never felt before, 

and 
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and has raised in a very remarkable manner the standard of their moral feelings. 
All the natives of Ceylon who are enrolled as jurymen, conceive themselves to 
be as much a part, as the European judges themselves are, of the Govern* 
naent of their country, and therefore feel, since they have possessed the right 
of sitting upon juries, an interest which they never felt before in upholding 
the British Government of Ceylon. The beneficial consequence of this 
feeling is strongly exemplified in the difference between the conduct which 
the native inhabitants of the British settlements on Ceylon observed in the 
Kandian war of 1803 and that which they observed in the Kandian war of 
1816. In the war between the British and Kandian Government in 1803, 
which was before the introduction of trial by jury, the native inhabitants of 
the British settlements were, for the most part, in a state of rebellion; in 
the war between the same governments in 1810, which was five years after 
the introduction of trial by jury, the inhabitants of the British settlements, so 
far from shewing the smallest symptom of dissatisfaction, took, during the 
very heat of the war, the opportunity of my return to England, to express 
their gratitude through me to the British Government for the valuable right of 
sitting upon juries, which had been conferred upon them by his present 
Majesty, as appears by the addresses contained from page 16 to page 50, in 
the printed papers herewith sent. The charge delivered by my successor, the 
present Chief Justice of the island, in 1820, contains the strongest additional 
testimony which could be afforded of the beneficial effects which were expe¬ 
rienced by the British Government from the introduction of trial by jury 
amongst the natives of the island. (Sec that charge in pages 289 nnd 290 of 
Vol. X. of the A.ualic Journal.) As every native jury man, whatever his caste or 
religion may be, or in whatever part of the country he may reside, appears 
before the Supreme Court once at least every two years, and as the judge 
who presides delivers a charge at the opening of each scssiou to all the jurymen 
who nrc in attendance on the court; a useful opportunity is afforded to the 
natives of the country', by the introduction of trial by jury, not only of par¬ 
ticipating themselves in the administration of justice, but also of bearing any 
observations which the judges, in delivering their charge may think proper to 
make to them with respect to any subject which is connected either with the 
administration of justice, or with the state of society or morals in any part of 
the country. The difference between the conduct which was observed by all 
the proprietors of slaves on Ceylon, in 1806, which was before the introduction 
of trial by jury, and that which was observed by them in 1816, which was five 
years after the introduction of trial by jury, is a strong proof of the change 
which may be brought about in public opinion, by the judges availing them¬ 
selves of the opportunity which their charging the jury on the first day of 
session affords them, of circulating amongst the natives of the country such 
opinions ns may promote the welfare of any particular class of society. As 
the right of every proprietor of slaves to continue to hold slaves on Ceylon 
was guaranteed to him by the capitulation under which the Dutch possessions 
had been surrendered to the British arms in 1795, the British Government of 
Ceylon conceived that, however desirable the measure might be, they had 
not a right to abolish slavery on Ceylon by any legislative act. A proposition 
was however made on the part of Government by me to the proprietors of 
slaves in 1806, before trial by jury was introduced, urging them to adopt some 
plan of their own accord for the gradual abolition of slavery ; this proposition 
they at that time unanimously rejected. The right of sitting upon juries was 
granted to the inhabitants of Ceylon in 1811. From that period I availed my¬ 
self 
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self of the opportunities which were afforded to nie ( when J delivered my 
charge at the commencement of each session to the jurymen, most of whom 
wore considerable proprietors of slaves, of informing them of what was doing 
in England upon the subject of the abolition of slavery, and of pointing out 
to them the difficulties which they themselves must frequently experience, in 
executing with impartiality their duties as jurymen, in all cases in which 
slaves were concerned; a change of opinion upon the subject of slavery was 
gradually perceptible amongst them, and in the year 1816, the proprietors of 
slaves of all castes and religious persuasions in Cejlon, sent me their unani¬ 
mous resolutions, to be publicly recorded in court, declaring free all children 
born of their slaves after the 12th of August 1816, which in the course of 
a very few years must put an end to the state of slavery which hnd subsisted on 
Ceylon for more than three centuries.”* 

Sir Alexander Johnston was fully aware, when he first introduced trial by 
jury into Ceylon, that the degree of confidence whiqli the people of the 
country might be expected to repose in that institution would be proportionate 
to the conviction which they entertained, that they themselves would be always 
consulted, us to the character and qualifications of those persons whose names 
were to be enrolled in the list of men qualified to act as jurors, and that 
neither the Local Government nor the Supreme Court would ever attempt to 
exert any undue influence, either in the original formation of that list, or in 
the subsequent selection from it, of such jurors as might from time to time be 
required to serve at any criminal session which might be held by the Supreme 
Court in any part of the island. The great object, therefore, which Sir 
Alexander Johnston hnd in view, in till the regulations which he made upon this 
subject, was not only to render it extremely difficult, but to convince the 
people of the country themselves that it was extremely difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, either for the Local Government or the Court to exert any undue 
influence as to the jurors, without their attempt to do so becoming directly ii 
matter of public notoriety and public animadversion. 

It appeared to Sir A. Johnston that the surest method of attaining this 
object was to limit, us far as he could by public regulations, the power of the 
Court and that of its officers; and to place them in every point which was 
in any way connected witii the jury, under the constant inspection ancf 
control of the people of the country. He accordingly, after much consultation 
with some of the most enlightened natives of the island, published a regula¬ 
tion, declaring that every man on the island, whatever might be his caste or 
religious persuasion, had a positive right to act as a juryman, provided he was 
a man of unexceptionable character, a free man, n permanent resident on the 
island, and had attained the age of twenty-one. Also declaring that the 
people of the country themselves should be the judges whether a man had or 
hud not those qualifications which by this regulation gave him that positive 
right. Sir A. Johnston, at the same time, published another regulation, 
directing the fiscal or sheriff of each province on the island, publicly to make 
and return to the Supreme Court a correct list of all persons in his province 
who were qualified as required by the former regulation to act as jurmen. 
To prevent the possibility of abuse on the part of the fiscal of any prMpce, 
the following mode of proceeding wa%obscrved by the court:—As soon as 
the fiscal of a province had made out and returned to the court a list of all 
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persons in bis province who were duly qualified to serve as jurymen, this list 
was by order of the court published and circulated through every part of the 
province, for the specific purpose of enabling every inhabitant of the province 
to make such remarks on it ns might occur to him, and to prefer, when ne¬ 
cessary, an immediate and public complaint to the court against the fiscal, if 
it should appear that the fiscal either had omitted out of the list the name of 
any person whose name he ought to have inserted in it, or had inserted in 
the list the name of any person whose name he ought to have omitted. After 
the list had undergone this public scrutiny, it was publicly ordered by the court 
to be considered by the fiscal as the list of all persons who were duly qualified 
to act as jurors in his province, ami that out of which he was bound to 
return, by rotation, all persons who were required to serve as juror at the 
criminal sessions held by the Supreme Court in his province. Independent of 
these precautions against any abuse on the part of the fiscal, every person in a 
province in which the court was about to hold a criminal session, had public 
notice given him long before the session was held, that the list in question was 
always liable to be publicly revised by the court at the commencement of the 
session, upon nny complaint which might be publicly made to the court by ail 
inhabitant ot the province, cither against the fiscal for any impropriety of 
conduct in making out the list, or against any individual on the list for any 
impropriety of conduct in getting his name inserted in that list. Although, 
therefore, the Supreme Court and its officers, the fiscals, arc allowed, for 
convenience-sake, to be*the instruments through which the list of persons on 
the island qualified to net as jurymen is obtained, it is hardly possible, con¬ 
sidering the manner in which all their proceedings in this point are watched 
and controlled by the people of the country, that either the court itself or its 
officers can exert any undue influence in the selection of jurors without such 
conduct being immediately known, and becoming a subject of public and 
general animadversion. 


We subjoin the following authentic fact, which is not merely curious in it¬ 
self, but is illustrative of the benefits of the jury-system. 

After the introduction of juries into Ceylon, a wealthy Brahmin, whose 
unpopular character had rendered him obnoxious to many, was accused of 
murdering his nephew, and put upon trial. He chose a jury of his own 
caste; but so strong was the evidence against him, that twelve (out of thir¬ 
teen) of the jury were thoroughly convinced of his guilt. The dissentient 
jdror, a young Brahmin of Ramisscram, stood up, declared his persuasion 
that the prisoner was the victim of a conspiracy, and desired that all the 
witnesses might be recalled. He examined them with astonishing dexterity 
and acuteness, and succeeded in extorting from them such proofs of their 
perjury, that the jury, instead of consigning the accused to an ignominious 
death, pronounced him innocent. The affair made much noise in the island; 
and the Chief Justice (Sir A. Johnston himself) sent for the juror who had ao 
distinguished himself, apd complimented him upon the talents he had displayed. 
The Brahmin attributed his skill to his study of a book, which he called 
“ stMDgthener of the mind.” He had procured it, he said, from some pil¬ 
grims at Ramisseram, who obtained it,from Persia; and he had translated it 
from the Sanscrit* into which it had been rendered from the Persian. Sir A. 
Johnston expressing curiosity to see this work, the Brahmin brought him a 
Tamul MS. on palm leaves, which Sir Alexander found, to his infinite surprize, 
to be the Dialectics of Aristotle ! 
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ON THE NAMES OF CHINA. 

By M. Klaproth.* 

The name of “ China," which we give to the largest country in Eastern 
Asia, is not in general use there: we received it from the Malays, who call it 

China. The pilots and some of the seamen who navigated the first Por¬ 
tuguese vessels that visited China, being of Malay origin, it was natural 
enough that the Portuguese themselves should adopt the name which their 
guides gave to that country. Tho Malays had known the Chinese ever since 
the latter part of the third century before our era, when Tsin-che-hwang-te 
(their first supreme monarch) subjected the southern part of China, as 
well as Tonquin, and pushed his conquests as far as Cochin China. The 
natives of the Malay islands, having direct commercial relations with these 
countries, were consequently acquainted, from that period, with the Chinese, 
who then bore the name of Tsui: the Malays not having the aspirated Is, 
pronounced this word China, appending to it the a. It is equally well esta¬ 
blished, that the first intercourse of the Chinese with India bears date in the 

Tsin dy nasty .f This name was converted by the Hindoos into China, 

for the same reason as with the Malays, since the Dcvnnagari alphabet and its 
derivatives are equally destitute of the aspirated consonant Is, for which when 
necessary the ^ ch is substituted. In the Bauddhist books, the name is also 

written China; it has even been adopted in the Chinese translations made 
from these books; and the Chinese themselves have affected the use of two 
characters {Chc-na) which express the same sounds. It was from India, more¬ 
over, that the Arabians acquired*the word Jin, as they were obliged 

to write it, not having the Persian _ ch. They speedily perceived, however, 

< 2 . 

that this letter, ^ was not exactly adapted to express the name Tsin ; they 

accordingly exchanged the initial letter for and wrote Sin . Hence 

some German scholars, not very conversant with the subject, have concluded 
that we ought rather to write Sma than China; forgetting that in their mother 
tongue the letter s represents the e of the dialects derived from the Latin; 
and that it is much too soft to express the sound of the Chinese is, which is 
the German z aspirated. 

The Sanscrit name 1*1 Mahd China , contracted in the Hindoo 

dialects into Machtn , and adopted under this latter form by the Per¬ 

sians, is not very ancient; it seems not to be of an earlier date than the 
middle of the twelfth century, the period when the emperors of the Sung 
dynasty were forced to withdraw into the southern portion of their empire, 
and cede the northern provinces to the Kin or Juijah, the ancestors of the 
Mandchus of the present day. The northern part of China then received, 
amongst foreigners, the name of China or Chin; before that period It had 
also been called Cathay, from the name of the Khitans, a Tungouse-Mongol 
tribe, who ruled there. 

Notwithstanding the monstrous configuration which ptolemy has given to 
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tiic south-eastern portion of Asia, we can easily recognize upon his charts the 
Ultra-Gangetic peninsula, the Gulf of Tonquin, and the southern coast of 
China. He calls the inhabitants of the latter, and those of Tonquin, Emu, 
Sines, because they were then under Chinese dominion. Their capital, Thince 
(i is most probably the present Canton, or at least a town 

which existed in its neighbourhood, for Canton has several times changed its 
place, as we find from the history of China. Ptolemy has prolonged the 
southern coast of China towards the south, although in fact it extends from 
west to east, so that his chart is completely twisted; but it is only necessary 
to turn it about in order to discover the site of Canton in Thina*, and the 
ftocca Tigris, or estuary of the Tiger, in the r<£» i<»»» or guff of the 

Sinep. Even the Ta-kcang, or Se-keang (river), may be perceived, on the 
northern bank of which Canton, or the capital of the Sinie, is situated. The 
notions which Ptolemy entertained respecting this countiy were probably more 
ancient than his agt; or, what is equally probable, the name of Tsin, given to 
China, was already common throughout India, beyond the Ganges,^nd amongst 
the inhabitants of the Sunda islands. Cosmas Indicopleustes, a Christian of 
the Latin church, who travelled over India in the early part of the sixth cen¬ 
tury, has left a very curious Christian cosmography, wherein he names China 
TjiviV'*, Tzimtza, compares it with India, Persia, and the Roman states, and 
asserts (hat there is no navigation beyond that country: he adds, in another 
part of his book, thatTzinitza was washed by the sea to the eastward. 

Although the ancients, the Arabian navigators, and the early Portuguese 
who visited India, had adopted the Sanscrit and Malay name of China for 
northern China; the southern part of this country, not bearing the same name 
amongst the neighbouring people, was differently denominated in the west. 
Cnder the Han dynasty, that is, in the two centuries before and after our era, 
the Chinese had subdued the whole of central Asia, as far as the banks of the 
Oxtis and Jaxartcs. They had established military colonics there, and their 
traders trnversed those countries to barter their merchandize for the products 
of Peisia and the Roman empire. They brought chiefly raw silk and silk stuffs, 
which met with an excellent market in Persia and Europe. According to the 
Greek authors, the word <™« denoted the silk-worm , and the inhabitants of 
Scrica, the country from whence silk was brought. This fact demonstrates 
that the name of Seres was given them from the precious commodity which the 
people of the west came to them in search of. In the Armenian language, the 
insect which produces silk is called shcram, a name which bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to the's* of the Greeks. It is natural to believe that these two words 
w ere borrowed from people more eastern; this we are enabled to prove by 
means of the Mongol and Mandchu tongues. It results that the name of 
silk, amongst the ancients, really originated in eastern Asia. Silk is called 
sirkek by the Mongols, and sirgha by the Mandchus: these two nations dwelt 
on the north and north-east of China. Can it be presumed that they received 
these denominations from the people of the west ? On the other hand, the 
Chinese sse, which means raw st l k, discovers not only some resemblance to 
sirkek and sirgha, but a remarkable similarity to the etif of the Greeks. The 
analogy will appear more striking still when it is known that in the Mandarin 
dialect the r is not pronounced, although it may probably be found in the old 
dialects of China'.' But the Coreun word sir, denoting silk, is completely 
identical with the Gr€$k which is pronounced str.* Silk then gave its 
, name 

* It would he curious to sunlain when the word ./Mr was Introduced into the English language. It 
to tie the wm" os (he Rtiul.m <hrtk, ivhkh. I Itelicve, it denied from the Mongol tsnkek ; a 
fact whkh is the mute probable because llusaia wa& lon_’ under the yoke of the MougoU. — K. 
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name to the people who manufactured it and sent it to the west. Thus the 
Seres are evidently the Chinese, whose empire was formerly separated by the 
Oxus from that of Persia, whatever those geographers may say, who are only 
capable of fixing the position of nations by means of compasses. 

The first Chinese colonies which came from the north-west to people the 
countries along the Hwang-ho (or yellow river), found themselves in the midst 
of tribes almost in a savage state, at least much less civilized than themselves. 
They, therefore, gave to the state which they proceeded to found, the name 
of Chung-kwo, or the middle kingdom or empire. Some Chinese writers tell 
us that this denomination began in the time of Ching-wang, the second empe¬ 
ror of the Chow dynasty, who reigned towards the close of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury before our era. At this period China was divided into several principali¬ 
ties, all of which assumed the title of kingdoms. Chow-kung, uncle of that 
emperor, gave to the country of Lo-yang, in Ilo-nan, where the Chinese 
monarch resided, the name of Chung-kwiS, because it wtfs situated in the 
midst of the other kingdoms of which China was then composed. Hencefor¬ 
ward. ndd the same authors, the portion of the-empire, or its aggregate, pos¬ 
sessed by the emperors, has always borne this title. 

The same denomination lias been retained even to the present timfe; and the 
nations adjoining China have transmitted it in their respective languages. The 
Mandchus say l)ulimbtt-c-Giu un ; the Mongols Dumda-cn-nluh ; the Tonqui- 
nesc Juwa-l took ; the Japanese Tstow-hnkom ; and the Barmans Alai-prai-dai : 
all these appellations signify the middle kingdom. 

This epithet gi\en to China may, however, be explained in a different man¬ 
ner. Cluing, in Chinese, signifies also “ the perfect moral medium, which in 
no wise deviates from rectitude.” In this acceptation of the word, Chung-kwfl 
will mean the perfectly well-governed kingdom. I need not here refute the 
absurd idea of those who pretend that the Chinese believe their country to be 
situated in the centre of the world, and that it is on that account they cull it 
Chung-kw(». A sailor or a coolie of Canton may, indeed, give such an expli¬ 
cation, but it is for the understanding of those who interrogate him to adopt 
or reject it.* 

Another name by which the Chinese frequently designate their country is 
that of S/e-lidC, or the four sens. This may be ternlbd a poetical appellation, 
for it supposes four great masses of wuter surrounding China, whilst it is 
washed by the sea only on the cast and the south. Some vague notions res¬ 
pecting the Caspian Sea, lake Baikal, and even the Frozen Ocean, may have 
given rise to this denomination in early times.f 

The term Tcen-hca , that which is under heaven, the world (in a limited 
sense), in Mandchu, Abkai-fejczghi, and .in Mongol, Tegri-en-dozihn, is com¬ 
monly applied to China, by amplification, as the word orbis by the Romans to 
tbeir empire. The Japanese pronounce Tenka for Tcen-hea, and apply this 
name to their own country. 

Another denomination of China is Shin-tan, that is, the Eastern Aurora.% 
It is found in the Bauddhist books, and is principally used by the Japanese, 
who translate it by Moru-kosti. Other Chinese names of China are Chung - 
hwa, or the fiouier of the middles Teetirchaou, or the celestial empire ; Chung- 
yang, or the vast middle platform 

The Mohomcdans of China apply to the country the mpntf of Tung-loo, or 
eastern land, and give that of Ckung-htub to Arabia, theifative country of the 
founder of their religion.]) 

The 
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The Chinese commonly call their empire after the name of the reigning 
dynasty. It is thus that, in the most remote times, they gave it the names of 
Tang, of Yu, and of Hea. The great deeds of the emperors of the Han 
dynasty recommended this name to common use, and subsequently the Chinese 
bore the name of Han-jtn, or men of Han ; it is even at present very common: 
the Japanese pronounce it Kan. The dynasty of the Tangs being rendered 
still more illustrious by conquest than that of Han, the name Tang-jin, or 
men of Tang, was for some centuries in use as a designation of the Chinese: 
it is yet employed in Japan, but there it is translated Kara, which, like Tang, 
in Chinese, signifies vain-glorious, boastful , and is written with the same cha¬ 
racter. 

China, at the present period, being governed by the Mandchu dynasty, which 
adopted the title of Tsmg, or Ta-lsing, the Chinese call themselves Tsing-jin, 
or men of Tsmg, as they bore the name of Mmg-jin under the Ming dynasty. 

The Mongols cill the Chinese KUat and Nangheat. The Mandchus give 
them the name of Nekan, The Tonquinese and the inhabitants of Cochin 
China call them, by way of contempt, Ngo, and their kingdom Noo-oek-ngo. 
The Tibetians give to China the appellation of Youlb«w, and to its inhabitants 
that of Janag, or Gheanag, which signifies white Jus, or Gheas , in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Jagar or Gheagar, that is, black Jas or Gheas, who are the Hin¬ 
doos. 


NOTES. 

(a) This passage seems to contain a sneer against J)r. Morrison, who certainly im¬ 
plies, if he does not expressly declare, thut the Chinese understand by Chung-kwb that 
their nation is situated in the midst of the terrcstriul world. The absurdity of the suit- 
position that such is their notion is not very upparent. On the contrary, there Is a very 
strong presumption, even from M. Klaproth's subsequent statements, that the Chinese 
do so understand it. But let us first examine this writer’s hypothesis. He says that 
Chung, in Chinese, signifies ‘‘the perfect moral medium which never deviates from 
rectitude." This is not correct. the character chung, in which the radical kw&n, a 
perpendicular line, intersects a square, signifies the middle, the centre, cqui-distant 
from two extremes. The phrase M. Klaproth gives as the mennmg of the character, is 
in fact the meaning of a sentence quoted in the dictionaries to illustrate the signification 
of chung, ws. “ Ta chung che ching,” or “ Holding the perfect medium, without 
the least deviation from rectitude." (Morrison, I, 1 , 25; 1,2, 110.) It is true, an 
ancient commentator on the Chung-yung, one of the four books of Confucius, says that 
the word there implies “ neither excess nor defect, not leaning to one side or the other.” 
But it is plain that even this amplification is no authority for M. Klaproth’s definition 
of the term, which is forced and inaccurate. His idea that Chung-kw5 means “ the 
kingdom perfectly well-governed,” seems, to use his own phrase, absurd. 

(b) Hw notion that the Chinese suppose their empire to be surrounded by the sea, 
and especially by the waters specified by M. Klaproth, is, in our opinion, infinitely more 
absurd than that respecting the centrical position of tbeir empire. The notion is, be¬ 
sides, perfectly gratuitous, and without authority. Dr. Morrison tells us that, accord¬ 
ing to the Chinese, the four seas (Sze-hae) surround the world; hence ** all within the 
four seas denotes all within die world." We were not aware that the phrase was ever 
used by the Chinese as an appellation of tlielr owu empire; but if it has been so used, it 
seems to supply an, additional proof that the meaning ascribed to the phrase Chung-kwtt, 
which M. Klaproih thinks so absurd, is tbe true one 
(«) Without commenting upon the absurd pleonasm of "eastern Aurora," M. Klap- 
rpth here seems completely misled. Morrison says that " C/im-tan is a name given to 
Ciiiua in the western regions. The character of Chin is not plainly printed in his die. 

* tionary, 
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tionary, but it appears to us that it should be thin ; and shin-tan would then signify 
“ Uie earliest dawn.” Now it is apparent that this denomination could only have been 
used by the people who employed it, as aw use the word “ east,” in speaking of Asia; 
that is to say, a people situated more to the west than the Chinese referred to the latter 
in this poetical phrase. It is idle to class this amongst the names of China. 

(d) Chung-yang, which M. Klaproth translates u le vatte plateau du milieu, ” signi¬ 
fies no more than “ the midht, the very centre of any thing, as appears incontestably 
from some verses in the She-king quoted by Dr. Morrison (I, 1, 585). This furnishes 
another striking evidence that die Chinese, in calling their empire Cbung-kwfi, do not 
intend “ the moral medium,” the “ point of rectitude," but its physical position. 

(e) M. Klaproth appears to have taken this part of his argument from Dr. Morrison 
(Part III, p. 68', and to iytvo misunderstood the lexicographer. 41 China’s name,’ 
says Dr, M., “ Chung-kwS, or middle nation, is claimed for Arabia by some of the 
Mahomedan writers in China: they say * China should only lie called the eastern land; 
Arabia (the heavenly mansion) is in the midst of the four extreme points, and the pro¬ 
genitor of mankind was produced there.’ ” By the progenitor of mankind, M. Klap¬ 
roth lias understood Mahomed, and lie lias, moreover, overlooked this furtiier proof of 
tiie accuracy of the opinion which lie pronounces absurd. 


MEMOIR OF MAJOR-GENERAL SIR J. M. CHALMERS. 

Major General Sir John Mary Chalmers was an officer of great gallantry 
and talents. For two and forty years he gave his entire and undivided 
exertions to the service of his employers. During this period, almost unpa¬ 
ralleled in the military annals of the Company, he never, except on duty, 
quitted the Indian territories. If not actively engaged, he was ever at his 
post ready to devote himself upon the first emergency to the public service. 

The active services of General Chalmers commenced in the year 1776, when 
he was engaged in the successful attack of the British troops upon the French 
fort of Malic. He was subsequently concerned in five other sieges, viz. that 
of Chilumbraum, in 1781; that of Coimbatore, in 1790; that of Pondicherry, 
in 1792; and those of Ahmednuggurand Gawull Ghur, in 1803; at the latter 
place he headed one of the storming parties. At the siege of Coimbatore, in 
the first instance, the fort was invested and carried by General Meadows, who, 
upon quitting it, left General (then Lieutenant) Chalmers in command. Whilst 
thus held, it was beseiged by an army raised by Tippoo Sultaun, which consisted 
of 6,000 men with artillery. The enemy commenced an attack with vigour, 
and continued to batter the place for four and twenty days. Having at length 
effected a practicable breach, they made preparations for a storm, which was 
commenced at four o’clock on the morning of the twenty-fifth day. The con¬ 
test was obstinately maintained for a long period with doubtful success; but 
the auailants were ultimately repulsed. The loss on both sides was consider¬ 
able/ 

A report having gained ground that reinforcements were approaching to 
relieve the garrison, the enemy prepared for a retreat: which Lieutenant 
Chalmers perceiving, he sallied forth, stormed and carried a battery, and cap¬ 
tured two guns. This gallantry was rewarded with the thanks of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis and of the Governor of Fort St. George. The reinforcement subse¬ 
quently arrived but soon returned to the main army leaving'bqly one company 
behind. 

In the mean time the garrison was employed in repairing the defences of 
the fortress, and in making such other preparations ns their means allowed, to 
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repel any future attacks. They remained unmolested till October, when 
Kurreem Khan, one of Tippoo’s generals, appeared before the fortress with 
12,000 men, infantry and artillery. Without any parley he commenced his 
attack by opening batteries of 18 and 20-pounders upon the weakest part (the 
south-east face) of the fort. The garrison made two successful sallies on the 
enemy’s trenches; but at length he succeeded in carrying his approaches to the 
foot of the glacis, while a practicable breach was also effected in the wall. 

At the time the breach was made, the garrison was reduced to the necessity 
of shotting their great guns with stones, and of using iron slugs for their mus¬ 
kets. The only powder which remained had also been previously condemned 
and was scarcely serviceable. Intimation hpd also been given to Lieutenant 
Chalmers that no reinforcement could be spared to him, and that he and his 
garrison must depend entirely upon their own courage and resources. In this 
predicament, it was not deemed advisnhle to sacrifice the garrison by a further 
defence, and it was determined to surrender. Conformably with these views 
a negotiation was opened with Kurreem Khan, and an honourable capitulation 
was concluded on the twenty-eighth day from that on which the enemy had 
opened his trenches. The thanks of General Meadows were on this occasion 
added to those of Lord Cornwallis aud the Governor in Council, and they 
were accompanied by a gratuity from the Government of Fort St. George of 
£ 200 . 

General Chalmers was besides engaged in five battles which were attended 
with the most important results to the Honourable Company. He was also 
concerned in four campaigns and expeditions, and he quelled a rebellion raised 
by the Dewan of Travancore. 

The following are the battles: in 1781, that of Porto Novo; in 1782, 
those of Arnee and Tripasoie; in 1803, he commanded the rear-guard at the 
momentous battle of Assye, and he was subsequently engaged in that of 
Argaum. 

The campaigns or expeditions were those against the Marawah country in 
1789; against Malacca in 1795; against Banda in 1790; and he had the 
honour of serving under Major General Sir Arthur Wellesley during the 
memorable campaign of 1803. 

In 1806 he assumed the command of the Travancore subsidiary force. In 
1808 the Dewun assembled a body of 25,000 men, with the view of annihilating 
the Company’s force in that quarter, which consisted merely of a company of 
artillery of H.M.’s 12th Foot and three battalions of native troops. On the 
15th January 1809 the rebels made three simultaneous and desperate attacks 
upon the British line, and an obstinate conflict was continued from daybreak 
till past eleven a. m. The enemy then gave way after having lost a great num¬ 
ber of men and leaving behind them two guns, which fell into the hands of the 
British troops. On the 31st January, the enemy having re-assembled aixarmy 
with an addition of 10,000 inch, made two separate attacks, in both of which be 
was repulsed with great slaughter and the loss of two guns: he retreated upon 
a strongly fortified line. In the mean time the British force had been reinforced 
with H.M.’s 19th Regt. Foot, and on the 21st February proceeded to attack 
him in his position, which was galluntly carried, and seven guns captured. 

In 1812 Ge^Wpl Chalmers succeeded to the staff. In 1813 he was 
appointed^ tiy|Hpmmand of the northern division of the Madras army, and, 
in 1815, King’s warrant constituting him a Knight Commander 

of the Bafl^t* ‘\rk»’ ’ 

In the y<%r4$l£ life embarked for England, and died on the voyage. 

T.R. 
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RYOTWAR SYSTEM. 

To the Editor of the Asiatic Journal . 

Sta: With reference to the subject of Ryotwar revenue settlements, now 
under discussion in India, and to the collection of that revenue by stipendiary 
native officers, I send for the amusement of your readers, and the benefit of 
Ryotwar Collectors, extracts from the Revenue Code of the Sultan of Mysore. 

Article 41 has not as yet been introduced into the Madras code; but the 
prnctice of “ saddling ** Ryots with a proportion of good and bad land is 
understood to be in fuH operation. 

C. R. 


Article 2d.—On the commencement of the year, he (the collector) shall give 
cowl to all the rcyuts and respectable inhabitants of the district, and en¬ 
courage them to cultivate the lands. He shall also ascertain in what reyuts* 
houses there arc a number of men and but few ploughs, and having inquiied 
into the circumstances * of such reyuts, shall oblige those who are in good 
circumstances to increase the number of their ploughs; and, in order to enable 
the reyuts who are needy to purchase ploughs and cultivate the lands, ive shall 
give tuccavee (advances of money) at the rate of three or four pagodas for 
every plough, taking security for the repayment. This tuccavee is to be col¬ 
lected from them again in one or two years, 

Article 3d.—The following rules arc to be attended to in parcelling out the 
land for cultivation:—An equal proportion of lands which are dry or watered, 
and of those which are ijara (dry land with a money tax), or bissa (wet land 
dividing the produce with Government), shall be equally distributed for culti¬ 
vation amongst the old and new reyuts; and when a reyut sows one khundee 
of seed in a certain quantity of ijara land, he shall sow one khundee and eight 
kuros in the 6ame extent of hissa land. An account of the increase and 
deficiency of the produce shall be made out annually, and according to the 
cowl the revenue shall be taken in money, or where such shall be the custom, 
the half of the produce shall be given up to the reyuts, and the other half be 
retained as the share of the sovereign. Care must be, taken that the hissa land 
is to be well manured, and whoever cultivates a greater quantity of land of 
this description than may have been allotted to him, pursuant to this rule, 
shall continue to do so; but if less, he shall be compelled to cultivate the full 
proportion. 

Article 41.—One Putteel (Potail), or Shamboguc of a village (village Regis¬ 
trar), shall not visit at the house of another. 

Article 43.—The reyuts of villages are accustomed to expend their money 
upon travellers, and in celebrating festivals; .they are now forbid to spend 
their money upon travellers, and it is ordered that when reyuts are desirous 
of expending money in this way, they shall only be allowed to expend one 
pagoda out of one hundred in every village; there is no occasion for them to 
spend more. 

• The Company*! officer* exercite a greater discretion, In collecting accorjUU 10 the mean Of the 
people. 
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lUbteto of tfoofta. 


Travels of the Russian Mission through Mongolia to China, and Residence in 

Peking, in the years 1820-1821. By Glouge Timkowski. London, 1827. 

2 vols. 

This is a translation of a work originally published in the Russian language, 
containing the particulars of a journey from Kiachta(the frontier town between 
Russia and China) to Peking, through Mongolia, performed by the Russian 
mission which is permitted by the Chinese Government to visit, once in ten 
years, that capital for the purpose of relieving the members of the Rus¬ 
sian college established there by virtue of the treaty of 1728. The English 
translator, although he has not expressly declared so, leaves the reader to 
infer that it was made' from the original, adopting only the alterations and 
retrenchments in the French edition. As far as our comparison has enabled 
us to judge, it is, however, merely a translation from the French. The 
English editor has avowed his obligations to “ that profound oriental scholar,” 
M. Klaproth, the commentator of the Paris edition, “ in the difficult task of 
accommodating Asiatic proper names to European pronunciationthat is to 
say, he has spelt those names according to French not English orthography, 
whereby they are rendered mostly unintelligible to a mere English reader, 
lie has, moreover, adopted the French spelling of the Russian and Mongol 
words, profusely scattered throughout the work, and which, being seldom if 
ever accompanied by any index to their meaning, are so many stumbling-blocks 
to a person ignorant of those tongues. 

A consideration of the circumstances connected with this work would fairly 
authorize us to expect, from a perusal of it, a material addition to our know¬ 
ledge. Mr. Timkowski possessed advantages which to other travellers in 
China are denied. He belongs to a nation privileged in China j he resided in 
Peking for nearly six months^ he was surrounded by individuals of his own 
country, skilled in the language, history, and manners of the Chinese; and he 
had full liberty to perambulate the city, and to inspect its numerous curiosities, 
without molestation. After his return, he took three jears to compile this 
account of his travels, in which interval, it is apparent, he employed himself 
in examining most of the works on China extant ia European languages. So 
much for the original author; next for his editors and commentators. The 
work was translated into the French language by a person who (as appears from 
the Prospectus of the Paris edition put forth in March 1826, and now before 
us) was better acquainted with Russian than with French. “ We have 
had recourse,” says the Prospectus, “ to M. Eyries, editor of the N'ouvelles 
Annalvs des Voyages, to corrUt the style as well as the mistakes unavoidable 
by a translator, who is not familiar with the subject of the work which he is 
employed to render into another language.” This was not all: " in 
order to render it (the translation) as perfect as possible,” says the same 
document, " we have thought it essential to subject it to the revision of a 
scholar who was not only wdl acquainted with Russian, but who had made the 
Chinese language* and China itself, a principal object of his researches. • We 
could apply to no better person than to M. Klaproth, who not only consented 
to undertake' the revision, but has engaged to enrich it with valuable notes, 
and to rectify the errors which have escaped the author.” 

Wc fear our readers will hesitate to give us credit when we state, that with 

all 
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ali these uncommon, and almost unexampled advantages, the work possesses 
little more novelty and interest than if it had been compiled (as great part of 
it is) from the publications of the missionaries and those of modern travellers. 

A large portion of Mr. Timkowski’s diary appeared in our journal two years 
ago,* translated from the Russian language. The details there given are a 
little more expanded in the work under review; but, on the other hand, the 
additional information is sometimes of the most trifling and frivolous kind. 
The only record on one day is that “ n high west wind blew the whole day and 
raised clouds of dust;” on another, “ that the birth-day of the Emperor 
Alexander was observed with every demonstration of respect,” &c- These 
unimportant details are noted not on the journey, but during the author’s 
residence at Peking. 

Mr. Timkowski’s route is traced on the map prefixed to the first volume 
of this work, and which is servilely copied from the French map (the longi¬ 
tudes being computed from the meridian of Paris); from whence it appears 
that after reaching Oorga, the mission did not pursue the post road (as it is 
termed) to Peking, but a route more easterly, through the country of the 
Kalkas, eastern Sounitcs, and Tsakars, till just before they reached the great 
wall, where they fell into the Oorga roud. Of this celebrated barrier Mr. 
Tirakowski gives a few particulars, some of which he has borrowed from Mr. 
Barrow. Its external line, he says, forms the wall of the town of Knlkan, 
although, in the map, it is placed about thirty-five wersts (for no scale of 
English measures is given) to the north of Kalkan.f 

The wall is properly composed of two thin walls, the top of which is crenated; the 
interval is filled up with earth and gravel. The foundations consist of large unhewn 
stones; the rest of the wall is of brick; its height is twenty-six feet, and its breadth at 
the top, fourteen. Towers, on which thcro are many cast-iron cannon, are placed at 
about 100 paces from each other; the great tower is decayed fiom age; the gate is 
much damaged, as w ell as the adjacent wall. No care is now taken to keep it in repair. 

Having accompanied the author to Peking, we examined the work with 
some eagerness for an account of this object of curiosity. We found a 
chapter in the second volume, consisting of seventy pages, entitled “ a short 
description of Peking,” to which is appended the following note by M. 
Klaproth: , 

This description of Peking is taken almost entirely from that of Father Gaubii, 
published at Paris, 1765. If this chapter did not make a necessary part of Mr. 
Timkowski’s travels, I should have been inclined to omit it. However, it seemed 
natural that the reader should find, in a journey to Peking, a description of that 
capital, the author himself having thought fit to translate it, rather than write one 
himself. Mr. Timkowski, who so regularly quotes the authors from whom he borrows 
any tiling, has forgotten on this occasion to name Father Gaubii. 

This is certainly too bad. The Jesuit’s de&cription may be very accurate; 
but a writer who has visited such a place as Peking is expected to furnish his 
own report. Some of the contributions to' the work, by other authors, seem 
to be retained without propriety in the present castrated translation; for, if we 
can trust M. Klaproth, they are full of errors. There is a geographical account 
of Tibet, at the end of the first volume, which seems to be printed for no 
other purpose than to afford occasion for notes, in almost every page, from 
M. Klaproth, such as these: “ this is entirely a mistake;”-—" this is an un¬ 
pardonable fault—“ this is all quite incorrect“ I give this article os it is 

— * n 
* Sat Allot. Joum. Vol. XIX, pp. 151, 335,43ft and 634. f This error waa observed by M. Klaproth. 
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in ibe original, and leave the reader the pleasure of understanding it,” 
&c. &c. In pp. 461 and 465, Vol. I, we have two translations from the same 
Chinese original, one by M. Klaproth, the other by the Russian Archi¬ 
mandrite Hyacinth, who has resided for some time at Peking; and if thtsjr 
were not so long, we would exhibit them in contrast: there was -never surely 
such discrepancy between translations before, except of Egyptian hierogly¬ 
phics. M, Klaproth says (of course) that he is right and Father Hyacinth is 
wrong. Indeed, he extends his censure still further in another part (I. 213), 
wherein he says, “ in general, all the translations from the Chinese given in 
this work are incorrect.” 

As inaccuracies seem so abundant in this publication, whilst novelty 
and interest are so rare, and moreover as our journal has already been 
the medium of communicating many of the details furnished by Mr. Tim- 
kowski, we shall here take leave of the original author, expressing our dis¬ 
appointment and regret that his work contains so little to gratify curiosity. 

We have, however, u word or two to say of his commentator. M. Kla¬ 
proth is not remarkable for courtesy towards other writers; but io the 
present work he has displayed an unusual shore of ill-humour. When we 
read as far as p. 70 of the second volume, we fancied we discovered the cause 
of it. Mr. Timkowski there states, that at Peking the Portuguese archbishop 
told him that "the literati of Europe, and particularly those of France, 
cagejjy published works upon China, and on the Chinese and Mantchoo 
languages, without being sufficiently versed in the subjects of which they 
treated. They mentioned, particularly, Messieurs Dcguignes, jun., and 
Klaproth .” Mr. K. has appended to this passage two complimentary letters 
addressed to him by Mr. Timkowski, to shew (as he thinks) that the remarks 
of the Archbishop made no impression upon the traveller. 

As one proof of the candour of this “ profound orientalist,” we quote his 
observations upon Dr. Morrison. Mr. Timkowski records, that whilst at 
Peking, Father Hyacinth showed him a Chinese dictionary, composed accord¬ 
ing to the Russian alphabet; and he adds (vol. i, p. 350): “ The French and 
English literati have reaped before us in the field of Chinese literature. The 
dictionary of Deguignes, and still more that of Morrison, are works which 
reflect the highest honour on their authors.” This commendation from an 
impartial, and, as M. Klaproth terms him, “ enlightened ” person, gives 
occasion to the following splenetic and illiberal note; 

Mr. Timkowski here commits two serious mistakes. The dictionary published at 
Paris is not the work of Deguignes;* ami the work of Mr. Morrison is no better than 
the other. It is, indeed, more voluminous, and contains more characters titan t hat of 
I'ather Bgail: but it is full of faults, which greatly diminish its utility, and render it 
very troublesome in use, because one is every moment obliged to refer to the Chinese 
originals, which Mr, Morrison has translated with inconceivable carelessness; if, 
indeed, he u really the author if the work which he has published." 

Similar evidence appears in p. 371 of the same volume^ where the traveller 
is suggesting the political use which the English might make of the prejudice 
amongst the Tibetans respecting the regeneration of their lama, by contriving 
his revival in a person favourable to their views. M. Klaproth drops the 
following note at the foot of the passage; 

I do not see what meant the English could pursue to attain this object; those living 

at 

•Thifo begging M. Klaproth's pardon, is a mete hypercritidsm: M. Dcgulgna edited this dictionary, 
which was originally compiled by father Basil. The above compliment may be therefore paid to him 
editor oulv. 
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at Calcutta know so little of Tibet, that they have even believed, and printed In their 
journals, that the Tibetan lauguage was spoken from Himalaya to the frontiers of 
Siberia. 

Nearly ell the correct information we possess respecting Tibet has ' k been 
acquired of late years through Calcutta. We believe that the accusation 
against Dr. Morrison is as groundless, as the illiberal imputation cast in the 
above passage upon the English scholars at Calcutta. 

A still more disingenuous attack, on the part of M. Klaproth, appears in 
his “ Observations on the last Russian and English Embassies to China,” in 
p. 128 of the first volume. He there states that Lord Amherst in 1816 had 
permission to appear before the Chinese emperor without making the nine 
prostrations: but that he acted “ like a madman,” and ruined, by a “ puerile 
obstinacy,” the success of his mission. He then gives the following as the 
facts: 

After Lord Amherst had obtained the assurance that the Emperor dispensed him 
from the Ko-to, the Duke, and the other commissioners sent to receive him, intimated 
to him the order which they had to conduct him the next day from Tinning tcheou, 
where he then was, by way of Peking, to Yuan-ining yuan, a country seat, where the 
Emperor expected him to give him audience. The ambassador set out for Thoung 
tcheou on tho 28th August, at four o’clock in the afternoon, in a magnificent landau, 
drawn by four mules. They reached the place of their destination at half-past four die 
following morning, where they found all the mandaiins m their habits of ceremony. 
The latter told the English that they were going to be presented to the Emperor itws 
mediately. Lord Amherst, alleging extreme fatigue, refused to apjicar before the 
Chinese monarch in his travelling dress, und covered with dust. The Chinese com¬ 
missioners, thinking that they had not sufficiently explained themselves respecting the 
ceremonies to be performed, and imagining that (lie refusal of the ambassador was 
founded on the apprehension that lie would be compelled to make tile nine prostrations, 
repeated several times the words Ni men ti ly; that is to say, Your own ceremony is all 
that is required. ' Lord Amherst, however, not reflecting that the Emperor and all his 
court was expecting him, persisted in waiting for his fine clothes, his suite, die presents, 
and the King of England’s letter, which he had forgotten to bring with him in his 
landau, though such a document ought never to be out of the hands of the person who 
is entrusted with it. The Duke, who w'as to present him to the Emperor, took him by 
the arm, saying, “ come, at least, into my apartment, where you will be more at ease 
than here in the crowd; you may rest there while I go to the JEmpcror and inform him 
of your desire.” But Lord Amherst repliod, that he was fatigued and ill, and that he 
would hear nothing of an audienco till his suite and his baggage bad arrived. In 
consequence, the ambassador was conducted to the hotel prepared for him. Some 
hours after the Emperor sent his physician to Lord Amherst to examine the state of his 
health ; the Chinese ASsculapius having found him very well, made his report to the 
Son of Heaven, who immediately ordered the English embassy to be dismissed, becailke 
the head of it had deceived him, by feigning illness, at the moment when he was to be 
presented to him. 

The Chitoese government had the good tense to see in the conduct of this ambassador 
only a want of tact, and the blunder of an individual. It treated the English legation, 
on its return from Peking to Canton, with all possible attention and deference; and 
this incident has had no detrimental effect whatever on the trade of the Company at 
Canton. 

From what source M. Klaproth has derived these fact* we cannot surmise. 
They are justified neither by the statements in the publications of those 
gentlemen who attended Lord Amherst’s embassy, nor by the edicts of the 
Emperor of China. M. Klaproth’s previous statement, that the Chinese 
officers bad waived at Teen*sing a compliance with the ceremony, should have 

been 
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been followed by another, namely, that an imperial edict was issued, previous 
to the arrival of the embassy at Peking, severely censuring the conduct of the 
mandarins in allowing it to proceed beyond Teen-sing; and distinctly declaring 
that the emperor could not receive the ambassador unless he performed- the 
ceremony. But this fact is disingenuously suppressed. Mr. Ellis observes, 
with respect to the imperial edict published subsequently to the dismissal of 
the embassy, that “ no prospect whatever of the ceremony being dispensed 
with is held out, nor does Buch dispensation ever seem to have been con¬ 
templated.” The fact now appears plainly to be, that the mandarins to whom 
was entrusted the introduction of the embassy at court, were determined to 
force Lord Amherst to submit to the ceremony, which the Emperor was given 
to understand his Lordship was prepared to comply with. The act which M. 
Klaproth describes, as “ taking his Lordship by the arm in order to conduct 
him to another apartment,” was nothing less than a brutal attempt to drag 
him into the presence chamber, where he would most probably have been 
compelled to undergo other humiliations. That the Emperor was deceived in 
the business is evident from the express declarations to that effect in his edicts, 
and from the degradation of the mandarins concerned. All these facts are 
concealed by M. Klaproth, whose object has been to detail such circumstances 
alone as are calculated to make the representative of the British nation appear 
in n disadvantageous point of view. 

Karmath; an Arabian Tale. By the author of “ Rameses,” an Egyptian 
Tale, &c. &c. London, 1827, 8vo. 

Tins historical novel is calculated to supply a void which is too frequently 
found, even in some of the best-informed minds in Europe, which are very ill 
furnished with accurate notions respecting Arabian history. The mystical 
superstitions and fanatical doctrines which have heretofore prevailed in Arabia, 
and continue to a certain degree to exert an influence there, and which are 
linked with historical traditions, share the same fate, that of being neglected 
in Europe or totally misunderstood. “ It may be doubted,” says the author 
of the work before us, “ whether the very extraordinary rise and character of 
the Knrmates and Ismuelians, of the time of the caliphs, have been sufficiently 
noticed or developed by historians to the general reader; hitherto these tre¬ 
mendous Sectarians have been overlooked, and the interest attached to their 
existence, most commonly bounded to the Episodical portion, known to us 
in the epoch of the Crusades, when the emissaries of the ( Old Man of the 
Mountains,* the Sheik al Julleel, attempted the life of Edward I., and actually 
slew others of the Crusaders. These enthusiasts were, however, merely a 
corollary link of a most formidable community, established qnd rooted at 
a much earlier period in Mazanderan; so firmly settled are its roots in the 
mystic tenets of Islamism, that its doctrines are still existing in Arabia; and 
even in Egypt, in the nineteenth century, a rebellion against the French was 
headed by an impostor, assuming the title and denomination of their long- 
expected deliverer, the prophet El Mahdi.” 

The object of this little work (yet incomplete) is to mingle profit with 
pleasure, and to illustrate the traditionary lore of Arabia, which abounds with 
magical tales and the dark deeds of sorcerers, by weaving into a very interest¬ 
ing story such particulars as bear a close affinity to history, in respect to events 
and.persons, and to impress the reader’s mind with a picture of what Arabia 
was'at the age when the transactions are supposed to have taken place, 

namely. 
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namely, the reign of the illustrious Har&n-al-Rascliid, whose last days were 
clouded by dark and mysterious events, which the sequel of the tale before us 
will (we are told) explain. 

The sect of the Karmates are thus traced by our author: 

It is already said that Mahommed, at leaBt publicly, fixed on no successor; that Ali, 
his natural heir, his son*in -law, relation, and faithful disciple, yielded up his cluims; that 
he came to the sceptre late in life, only to experience ingratitude, revolt, and a violent 
death; and transmitted bis claims and his misfortunes to Ills two most amiable and most 
ill-fated sons. Although they perished miserably, the descendants of Fatima were 
numerous, and crowds of Moslems were always athirst to repay, by the most un¬ 
bounded devotion to that ill-fated race, a reverence and homage of pity for the dreadful 
destiny of their adored Ali; no imaginations, however extravagant,Vere disregarded by 
the natives of Al-Giuf, Indeed, throughout all the eastern provinces of Islamism, 
the name of Ali served for a rallying point for all the discontented, and for all the 
turbulent who desired changes and revolutions. A species of adoration liad prevailed 
during the lifetime of Ali, and even then Ebn Alaswad Saba laid the foundation of a 
refined and esoteric spirit of initiation, subtle, secret, and deeply rooted, which spread 
over the east, which connected together bands ami denominations of Mnhommed’s 
followers of most dissimilar views, and which, repeatedly, has shaken the whole cast 
with its bloody struggles. Ebn Saba was a prime instigator of the seditious movements 
which cost the caliph Omar his throne and liis life. He taught that the Tmaunat, or 
the sacerdotal authority, devolved by right, as well as by a formal act of Maliommed, 
on his son-in-law Ali, the spouse of Fatima—that on him rested a ray of dttnnUy— 
that he was not dead, but that he had only wilhdiawn himself for a time from the eyes of 
men—that he would one day reappear on the earth, and render it as celebrated for 
justice, as now it was become infamous for iniquity and injustice. 

This mysterious dogma has grounded itself, more or less, amid every conflicting sect 
of the east: some have enlarged the number of the lmauns, but all have yielded 
implicit faith to the sacred character of Ali. The Shiites, or Persians, who teach that 
twelve lmauns succeeded by natural descent to the revered Ali, inculcate likewise that 
the last t» not dead, but concealed, and one day he will reappear to revive the purity of 
religion. By the depth of their ratiocinations they also endeavour to demonstrate the 
whole scries of the twelve doctors to be no more than the one and the same being, successively 
disappearing , and assumin " a fresh body, as the vicar or same teacher. But another 
sect, and to these in particular arc the events, which follow referable, contract the 
number of these lmauns to seven only; these aie the Ismaeliuns, among whom the 
Karmates are so distinguished for the most perfect contempt’of danger and death, and 
for their devastations and sacrileges, that they may be divided into three epochs: from 
the first secret roots of their origin, and the profound artifices' with which their doctrines 
were disseminated and spread in Arabia, to thq reign of Harun al Raschid, when 
(Arabia settled in peace, the fine arts expanding, and public feelings watched by the 
jealous and watchful eye of that renowned caliph) he detected the germs of this 
formidable association, which his sagacity foresaw might overshadow his throne. 
Harun, however, knew not the wide-spread, nor the character, nor the twisted roots 
of that parasite plant, which crept up bs the baneful ivy around the wide-spreading 
umbrage of the palm of Haschemya. Destiny gave it the same existence as its proud 
and imperious oppressors, the royal and sacred Abassidar. It strengthened in great 
power and triumphant wickedness, from the foundation of its tenets, into a concocted 
form, in the third Hegira; until, in the 650tb year of the Hegira, the sword of 
Hulaku, the descendant of Genghis Khan, put an end at the same epoch, to the 
caliphs and the Ismaelians ; that catastrophe, however, followed at a very distant period. 
This formidable and extraordinary sect broke forth under the rule of Harfln ; their 
commencement and progress, the marvellous circumstances connected with the ap¬ 
pearance of Karmath on the banks of the Euphrates, are become, facts known amid 
the natives of El Shatnmar. The tent which is pitched in Al-Giuf resounds with the 

exclamations 
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exclamations and groans of the impassioned auditors, as they hear tlie thrilling detail 
of the awful sacrifice made in the ruins of Babylon to the deity of fire. 

Karmath, or Hassun Baba, of Kufa, is the hero of this tale; and the 
author has displayed no little skill in the portraiture of this sorcerer, whose 
only passion was revenge. He is represented as carrying on extensive projects 
and desperate designs for the gratification of that diabolical passion, by means 
which mortals alone could not counteract. His vast influence, obtained by 
counterfeiting virtues which he detested in his heart, by charity, humility, 
and even by the gratuitous practice of great medical skill,—the moral 
influence secured by these means was aided by his connexion with the evil 
beings who are supposed by the Arabs to be engaged in hostility with heaven, 
and whose dark and mysterious orgies are transacted in the infernal caverns 
of Hillah, where the black and blasted piles of Babylon appear, on the banks 
of the Phrat, or Euphrates. This is the scene of the story. 

Karmath bad a son, lleman, who was an idiot, and incapable of employing 
the power and wealth which his father was able to bequeath to him. To 
restore this son to rationality, and at the same time to further his political 
designs, Karmath prepares to sacrifice two youths, whom he had educated in 
his family, to the deity of fire. By the interposition of a good genius (Zephon) 
these two youths, who are named Jam! and Adalia, learn their historj’, which 
had been studiously concealed from them by Karmath, and the fate to which 
they are doomed by this cruel sorcerer. JatnT, under the protection of this 
celestial auxiliary, is permitted, beneath the form of Karmath’s slave Hassarac, 
the agent of his sorceries, to visit the tremendous scene of the magical rites 
and incantations; and by the dexterous contrivances and resolute courage of 
Jnml, under the tuition of the genius, Karmath is made to substitute his own 
son as a victim to glut the greedy appetite of the spirit of fire. 

We should have been glad if wc could afford space for the insertion of the 
passage, which contains a powerful description of the infernal scene of the 
magical rites; but it is too long. We subjoin an extract from that part of 
the work where the just retribution, to which wc have alluded, falls upon 
Karmath, or Hassun, as lie is now called: 

At tlic rolling peals of their dread charms the cavern shook, and appeared to rock in 
trembling terror of their potent spells. “ Hassun they praised—him they extolled—the 
powerful, the chief of magic Arahy ; henceforth subjected to his sway—him, wise and 
greatest of her race, who had won the gift of wisdom far his son, henceforth renowned 
on earth." Thus they sting, while JamT, ’motionless, stood by the insensible form, 
lifting up his heart in eagei* aspirations for support. 

Hassun appeared in the midst of the awful scene, and now before him arose the 
altar which Jam! had seen in the caverns of tho Kasr. With loud acclaim it rose, and 
the ternph, flashing from its ghastly eyes a dismal light, glared pale and deadly from 
the ribbed rock. Fronting the altar, the flame, as if eager for its prey, and never 
propitiated but with blood, streamed upward on the altar, majestically bright and clear. 
The moment arrived, the jarring discord ceased, and silence deep and solemn suc¬ 
ceeded, while Hassun, w earing the mystical magi robes, advanced first to the golden 
conch; placing his hand upon the veiled sacrifice, he then turned toward the altar, and 
devoted him to the God of Fire I Songs of triumph again arose, extolling Hassun's 
faith— 1 * He was worthy to wear and to wield the talismans of the preadamite kings! 
the greatest of the mysterious sovereigns resembled him in fate! Thus most all bis 
enemies fall before him!" The cup of charmed potency, their pledge, then passed 
around, from which Hassun no sooner withdrew bis lips, than sprinkling a fiew drops 
upon the altar's flame, it spread in wavy brilliancy, rolling a ro u nd its bickering flashes. 
The sounds and songs of triumph fitd away, the mysterious thunders paused, and 

uienc*, 
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silence, daub-like and solemn, fell around on all. 2be pauae luted.. ! aud Jans! 
scarcely sustained Its pressure on his hearty when Hassun approached, and thus muttered 
forth the spell, which bis deep-toned voice echoed amid the arched caverns around. 

“ Great God of Fire, receive a noble victim, the youth Adalia—bear turn to thy 
flames! intoxicate with spells of potency, he reels under thy charmed draught, and 
voluntarily bends to thy Influence! Seixe him, ye flames, mix bis form with thy 
primeval elements! receive him as the homage of my heart' Sacrifice! awake! 
arise!” 

Hassun, standing before the altar, with impassioned gestures, waving his wand, at 
length gently touched the shrouded form; it stirred—it moved—and shaking ofF the 
enchanter's sleep and covering veil, a universal shriek rent the cave, of Heman! 
Heman!” as Heman stood before them; and while, in speechless surprise, and agony, 
tho wretched Hassun gased on his son, Heman exclaimed—" Victim of the spell, 
I come to fulfil thy rites! CUiro! I come to adore thy power!" 

* 

There is a pleasing love tale interwoven in the story, which increases Us 
interest; and we think that the reader of “ Karmath ” will join us in feeling 
an anxiety to learn the sequel. 


Human Sacrifice* in India. Substance of the Speech of John Poynder, Esq., 
at the Courts of Proprietors of East-lndia Stock , held on the 21 si and 28th 
Hays of March 1827* 

As our last number contained a very copious report of the debate on 
the subject of Burning of Hindoo widows, of which Mr. Poynder’s speech 
occupies a considerable portion, we have no occasion to analyze this publica¬ 
tion ; we are, however, desirous of recommending it, as an able and com- 

S ihensive digest of a most voluminous collection of public documents, 
pecting a topic of equal importance and difficulty. The speech of Mr. 
Poynder, thus authenticated, is moreover valuable as an index of the feelings 
entertained, concerning the mode of dealing with thiB abominable custom, by 
the party (we do not use the term in an invidious sense) who seem in some 
respects opposed to the views of the Indian Government therein, and who 
evidently contemplate at some period the introduction of measures, not of 
force, but partaking of a compulsory character, to effectuate its extinction. 

As this question will undergo another solemn discussion before the repre¬ 
sentatives of the British nation, and as there has tieen recently laid before 
Parliament another volume of documents, now printing, some of which, we 
understand, are of great interest and importance, and exhibit the subject in 
rather a diffe rent point of view than it has hitherto been seca; we shall pro¬ 
bably have occasion to revert to it, at A future time, when -Mr. Poynder’s 
elaborate speech will afford us .considerable aid. 


The Adventure* of Naufragus. Written by himself. London, 8vo. 1827* 

This work Is declared to be " a faithful narrative of the trifi)s«nd adventures 
of a man, who, feeling -that bis course had been no common, one, and con¬ 
ceiving that a published record of it may be useful to others, as the experience 
which it baa afforded has been rueful to him, cannot withhold from the 
public.” It relates the adventures of the author in v^off.^ejnges and 
travels in the East, and gives accurate descriptions of the plag|ti|. feinted. As 
a detail of real occurrences it any perhaps be read with more Interest than it 
would, we think, be likely to create as a work of Action. 

Asiatic Journ. Vot. XXIII. No. 138. 5 P 
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Chronological Records of the British Royal and Commercial Navy, from the 
earliest period (A. D. 827) to the present time (1827), founded on Official 
Documents, fyc. "By Cesar Moreau, Esq. London, lithographed, 1827. 
Past and Present State of the Navigation between Great Britain and all parts 
of the World. By the same author. 

We are here presented with further evidence of the extraordinary industry 
and powers of M. Moreau. It is impossible to survey superficially the mass 
of matter here brought together, arranged, methodized, and perspicuously 
disposed, comprehending our maritime history for the last thousand years, 
even to the most minute details, without being astonished at the courage of 
an individual, a foreigner too, who has dared to undertake, and who has 
succeeded in so short a space of time in accomplishing, works like these, 
particularly the former. 

To attempt any thing like an analysis or epitome of the work would demand 
talents like his own. As a matter of curiosity we subjoin a statement of the 
navigation of England in the year 1683. 



Merchant Ships entering Inwards. 

Merchant Ships clearing Outwards. 


English. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

English. 

Foreign. 

Total. 


Ton*. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tom. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

London... 

36,512 

80,875 

117,387 

44,912 

59,750 

104,662 

Out-ports 

32,616 

27,876 

60,492 

73,176 

28,752 

101,928 

.■I 

69,128 

108,751 

177,873 

118,088 

88,502 

2 06,590 


Wc now contrast this statement with another, shewing the navigation of 
England in 1825, comprehending British and Irish vessels under the head of 
English: 


* 

Merchant Ships entering Inwards. 

Merchant Ships clearing Outwards. 


English. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

English. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

In all 1 
the Ports j 

Tom. 

Tons. 

, Tons. 

Ton*. 

Taos. 

Tom. 

2,786,844 

892,601 

3,679,445 

2,262,458 

851,854 

3,113,812 


Tout tonnage in 1693, viz. English.,. 187,216 

foreign ...197,253 

- <IB4 SC O 

Total tonnage in 1825, via. English 5,049,302 

foreign 1,743,955 

- 6,793,257 

This account shows that the navigation of Great Britain has increased 
nearly six ntilfiens and a half of tons during the interval of 132 years; and 
that in the former of the two years mentioned, which was thirty-three years 
after the passing of the Navigation Act, foreign tonnage exceeded the British 
nearly nineteen per cent.; in 1825, on the contrary, the British exceeded the 
foreign not far short of <one hundred per cent. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

May 5, 1837.—A General Meeting was held this duy at two o’clock; 
Iiqpry Thos. Colcbrookc, Esq., director, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following donations were presented:— 

A complete set of the Amatick Researches , viz. from Lieut. Col. Doyle, H. T. Cole- 
brook e, Esq., and the Asiatick Society; from Daniel Stuart, E*q , Dow’s Hindustan; 
from J. E. Alexander, Esq., his Travels from India to England from Tims. Hope, Esq., 
his Anastasias ; from the hun. East-India Company, ten sheets of Uie Indian AUtu, 
now inpioparation; from M. Julicn, Alnig tscu, Part I!; from the Church Missionary 
Society, St. Matthew’s Gospel in Sinhalese, and two Singalcse grammars; from the 
Royal Humane Society, their fifty-third Annual Report, lfi‘27; from J. Guillemard, 
Esq., Ihsaonano llaltuno-Armcno- Turco ; from Cesar Moreau, Esq., his British 
Nangatum. 

Lieut. Col. Martin White wbb admitted a Member of the Society. 

John Matson, Esq., and Edward Uphani, Esq., were elected Members of 
the Society. 

The reading of Mr. Colebrooke’s paper on the Vedanta Philosophy was 
concluded; and thanks were returned to him for the communication. 


May 13, 1837.—The General Meeting was held this day at the usual hour; 
the director of the Society in the chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Donations were presented 

From the Societe do Geographic, their Bulletin, Non. 3*J to 4fi ; from Professor 
Srhlegel, Ids Imhschc Ribhothrk , Vol. 2, Paris 2, 3, 4 ; from Dr. Wilkins, the Ruins of 
Gour, by Creighton; from Professor Derggrcn, his Victuninaire AhregJ Fran^aisc- 
Arabe and Ilesor i Eurojta och Oslcrlotnlcrnr. 

Capt. Marryat, R. N., C. B., was elected an Honorary Member of the 
Society. 

Capt. M. has deposited his unique collection of Burmese curiosities in the 
Society’s house, for exhibition: among them are a shrine and figure of Ciautima,. 
and a figure of Alumpra, the founder of the present Burmese dynasty, in 
metal, gilt, and studded with jewels. A gold Woonghee-chain of the second 
order, and a large sapphire ring, with a carved tusk of the sacred white ele¬ 
phant, arc also comprised in this collection. 

Their excellencies the Prince de Lieven, Russian Ambassador, and Baron 
Stierndd, Swedish Ambassador, and M. Thlologuc, were elected Foreign 
Members of the Society. 

J. Crompton, Esq., and T. Y. Learmouth, Esq., were elected Resident 
Members. 

A paper by Dr. Whitelaw Ainslie, ou the smalLpox and inoculation in 
eastern countries, with an account of the introduction of vaccination iato India, 
was begun to be read. After an introductory view nf the different statements 
as to the country in which small-pox had its origin. Dr. A. proceeds to notice 
the principal medical writers of antiquity, who noticed this disease in their works, 
and dm methods of treatment resorted to by the natives of India. In the 
course of the treatise^ Dr. A. remarks that the manner in which the emphyetit 
variola, or small-pox, was first originated, sets all conjecture at defiance; 

i P 2 and 
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and that there is a singularity regarding it,, which it must be difficult to account 
for, namely, that, although nothing but variolous matter has the effect of 
generating the disease, it appears to be more prevalent at some seasons than 
at others, as if its appearance was dependant on a peculiar state of the airj 
an idea, however, which was held very cheap by Dr. Woodville and others. 
The part of this paper which was read at this day’s meeting, concludes With 
an account of the mode of inoculation practised among the Worriahs, in the 
Ganjain Circar. 

It was announced that the next General Meeting would be held on the 16th 
of June. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

lu-Kitw-ll, or the Two Fair Cowing ; a Chinese 
Howl. S vois. Wmo. 14s. 

A Grammar of the Hebrew Tsinguag-, Comprised 
In a .Series of Lectures, compiled rrom the best 
Authorities, and augmented with much Original 
Matter, drawn principally from Oriental Sources. 
By the Rev. S. l.ce, A M., tec. livo. 10s. 

The Shipwreck, a Talc of Arabia; and other 
Poems. By A. K. P. I Jmo. 7s. 

A letter on the Government of the Cape of 
flood Ho|>e, and on certain Events which have 
occurred thereof late years, under the administra¬ 
tion of laird Charles Somerset, addressed most 
respectfully to Karl Bathurst. By Lieut. Gen. Sir 
Rufane Donkin. :m. 

Karmath, an Arabian Tale. By the Author of 
" Ramoses." 

Five Fears’ Residence in Ramos Agree during 
the years llfcfll to 1103, containing Remarks on the 
Country and Its Inluibltants, and a Visit to Colo- 
nla I)al Sacrcintnto. By an Englishman, Uvo. 
3s. 

Travel* from India to Kngland, comprehending 
a visit to the Itumrnn Empire, and a Journiy 
through Persia, Asia Minor, Kuropenn Turkey, 
&i., In Uie V ears 182.1-28. By J. E. Alexander, 
Ksq. In 4to., Illustrated with Maps and Coloured 
Lithographic Prints. .£1.1 Is. (at. 

DaeUhca; Twelve Practical Sermons on the 
Life and Character of David, King of Israel. By 
II. Thompson, M.A. livo. 10s fld. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Calcutta, at Calcutta, the S/th May ltl'24; ut 
Bombay, theSttth April 1823: and at Madras, the 
10th March 1930; at the Primary Visitation of the 
IllghWtev. Father In Grid, Reginald Hebcr, P.D., 
Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 4tu. 9s. 

Juhal, a Dramatic Poem. By R. M. Beverley, 
Esq. Post Hvo. Ns. 

Some tibeervntums on the Medicinal and Dietetic 
prapertietof Green Tea. By W. Newnham, Esq. 
It (Id. sewed. 

The Roman History, by fl. B. Niebuhr; trans¬ 
lated from the German fry F. A. Walter, Esq., 
F.H.S.L., one of the Librarians of the British 
Museum. Maim, 2 vola. Hvo. £1.4s. 

Traevlenfthe Russian Mission through Mongolia 
to China, and residence In Peking, In the years 
1880-31. By Geo. Timkowskl; with Corrections 
and Notes by J. Von Klaproth. 8 vols. Uvo. 
£l. l«a. 

The Adventure* of Vaufragu*, written by him¬ 
self; giving a lively Account of hta Voyages, 
Shipwrecks, amt Travels, from his first outset as 
a Midshipman In the East-lndia Company's Ser¬ 
vice until he became a Commander In the Indian 
Seas. five. 8a. 

Substance of the Speech of J. Ihyndrr, Etq., at 
the Courts of Proprietors of East-lndia hock, 
held an the 21st and gft^dvfsuf March 1937. Hvo. 

In the Frees. 

- The Subaltern'* Log Both during two Voyages to 
India, and Eighteen Years’ Observation on Land 
and Water. 


Transactions of the Literary Society of Madras . 
4to. with Plates. 

A Supplement to Howell and Stewart's Oriental' 
and Biblical Catalogue. 


pa ms. 

Ching-Konp, flouverneur du Jcune prince Kou- 
koull: lettres Chlnolses. 12im>. 2 fr. 

Le I,iere dr Job, traduft etl vera Franyals, avee 
lc texte de la Vulgate cn regard, suivl de notes en- 
pllcatives, jmrB. M. St. Levavasseur. ttvo. 5fr. 

Salntc-Hfflne, ou Souvenirs d’un Voyage aux 
fl ramies-Indes: poEme, par E. Charrlere. Uvo. 
1 fr. 

Carte de la Pahslinr, pour tervlr a I’intelligenco 
dcs .Salutes Kcrltures, et partlrulicrement a I'his- 
tolre de Notre Seigneur J.-C. ; dressfe par A. H. 
l)ufour. 7 fr. 

Observations Orammatiralee sur quelques pas¬ 
sages de I’FimiI sur lc Pali, de M M. K. llumouf ct 
Lassen: par E. Bumouf. Uvo. 

Doctrine et Devoirs de la Religion Musulmane, 
tin's teKtuellement du Coran, sufvis de I’Euco- 
logue Musulman, traduit de 1‘Arabe par M. Gar- 
cludc Tassy. lUmo. 4fr. 


CALCUTTA. 

The Indigo Planter'* Manual, or Guide to the 
Purchases and Sales of Indigo for the year ltfcM- 
2(>. willi an estimate. of the cron of 1831127; com¬ 
piled and arranged by Eceklal Mushtea, broker (to 
ne continued annually). 4to. lira. 

Sacred Lemmas, being Analyses of Scriptures, 
Historical, Prophetical, and Evangelical, accord¬ 
ing to the Sclenieof Analogies. By G. M. Pater¬ 
son, M.l)., Aaaist.Surg., Bengal Medical Estabish- 
lnent. A is. 

Transactions of (he Calcutta Medical and Physi¬ 
cal Society, Vol. II., containing Cases and Obser¬ 
vations on Medical and Physical Science. Hvo. 

Theatre of the Hindus, No. IV , containing 
“ The Uttara Roma Cheritra,” or cimtlnusUon or 
the History of Rama; translated from the Origi¬ 
nal Sanscrit by H. H. WUson, Esq. 4a 

A Panoramic View of the City of Benare*. taken 
by .1. Dalrymple, Esq., measuring 11 feet long by 
1 foot wide, mounted on fine cloth and folded In 
aurh a style as to form either a folio Volume, or be 
extended os one Plate at pleasure. 10 ra. 

In the Press. 

The Bengal Ready Calculator, con tabling several 
useful Cast-up Tables, adapted for the use of 
Merchants. Agents, and Private Gentlemen. By 
J. R. Tucker. 

Kotee on the Epidemic Cholera. By R. H. Ken¬ 
nedy, M.D., Surgeon, Bombay Preridency, tec. 
Uvo. 

A Picture of Calcutta, and Complete Stranger/ 
Guidei containing a Map of the City of Calcutta 
anil Its Environs, with a Short History of its Rise 
and Pragma; References to, and Descriptions of 
alt the Public Buildings, Government Offices, 
Banks, Principal Agency Hawes, Printing Ofilce*. 
Auctions, tec. in and within Sixteen MBs of the 
Metropolis. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF CALCUTTA. 

A meeting of this Society m held on 
the 3d January ; the hon. J. H. Haring- 
ton, Esq., President, in the chair. 

A great variety of donations, chiefly 
Burmese idols and MSS,, together with 
some works from Europe, were presented. 

A letter from Mr. Hodgson to Mr. Bay* 
ley, was then read, giving an outline of 
the theocracy of the Bauddha system of 
Nepal. In other countries, following the 
Bauddha creed,it does not appear that there 
are any beings recognised as superior to 
Gautama and the other Buddhas, although 
* they are avowedly of mortal oiigin and 
human nature. There are spiritual and 
celestial beings, Brahmas and Nats, but 
in the ‘•calc of purity and in the ultimate 
object of Exemption from future birth they 
are very inferior to the genuine Buddlm. 
This, there is reason to believe, is the 
original and most unsophisticated system 
of Buddhism ; but in every country dif¬ 
ferent innovations have been grafted on 
the primitive stem, and in none appa- 
a rently has this been carried farther than in 
Nepal. The same modification probably 
prevails throughout Tibet and the regions 
which thence derived their creed, or China 
and Japan, in which we know a vast num¬ 
ber of divinities share the popular adora¬ 
tion with Fo or Buddha. When these 
additions to the primitive stock occurred 
is yet matter of inquiry, hut they savour 
strongly of Manicha>ism. According to 
the information now’ communicated, the 
Northern Bauddlias acknowledge four sets 
of divine beings or of superhuman objects 
of veneration. The first of these is, con¬ 
trary to the generally supposed atheistical 
tendency of the faith, one primieval and 
uncreated deity. This first Buddha ma¬ 
nifested five of his attributes, as five se¬ 
condary Buddhas, in one of whom, Amu 
lAhhn, or the ‘ immeasurably splendid,’ in 
Prakrit and Pali, A mi t Abo, we recognise 
the Amito of the Japanese. From these 
five personifications five other Buddhas or 
Bodhi-utwas were produced, by whom 
the active duties of creation were perform¬ 
ed, and amongst the created beings occur 
the human Buddhas and Bodhi-sotwas, 
of the first of whom there are seven princi¬ 
pal, and the latter of whom are infinite; 
including every person of exalted piety, by 
which indeed the individual may become a 
living Buddha, such as the Lama of Lassa 
is supposed to be. The Buddhas conse¬ 
quently ore not restricted to any particular 
number any more than the Bodhi-satwas, 
mid all theories resting upon the indivi¬ 
duality of Buddha are utterly overthrown. 
—ICol. Gov. Gaz. Jan. 11. 


CALCUTTA MEDICAL AKD MIYUCAL 
SOCIETY. 

A meeting of this society was held on 
the 2d December; Mr. Wilson, the vice- 
president, in the chair, 

A note from Mr. Boyle was read, men¬ 
tioning his having lately visited the site of 
the experimental medical garden on die 
Musooreea Table, where rhubarb, hen¬ 
bane, and acorus calamus were flourish¬ 
ing, and had been found of superior qua¬ 
lity. Thu thermometer was below 51 r in 
the morning, and not 60° in the forenoon. 

Mr. Leslie’s paper on gangrenous 
ulcer was then read, and made the subject 
of comment. The disease broke out 
amongst the men of the 65th Bengal N. I., 
aliout a month after their arrival at Pi¬ 
na ng, irf August 1825. It spread with 
proiligious rapidity, and above ninety cases 
were in hospital in the course of Decem¬ 
ber. A medical committee having been 
assembled, recommended change of situa¬ 
tion ; and an hospital was accordingly con¬ 
structed on the summit of one of the hills, 
to which the sick were removed, to the 
number of 100, by the end of Jannaty. 
The removal appears to have been attended 
with good effects, and although many cases 
proved fatal, few or no fresh cases oc¬ 
curred, whilst many recovered. In April, 
the weather Iwcotning unfavourable, the 
men still uncurcd returned to the Line 
Hospital, where the disease was gradually 
subdued, although not without the ulti¬ 
mate loss of many lives. In all the wont 
cases medical treatment was wholly un¬ 
availing, and amputation, which was par¬ 
tially successful, afforded the Only pros¬ 
pect of preserving life. * 

The sudden and rapid progress of this 
disease, although not unprecedented in 
other situations, suggested to Mr. Leslie 
the necessity of offering some observations 
on the medical topography of the island, 
especially as regards die cantonments. 
Fort Cornwallis, he observes, is situated 
at die eastern extremity of a tongue of 
land, stretching towards the Malay coast, 
distant from it one mile and a half to two 
miles, and low and jungly for some dis¬ 
tance inland. On the west, die land is 
bounded by a range of hills, which thus 
form a triangular level space from twenty 
to diirty miles in extent, on which arc 
situated the town and cantonments, the 
former extending along the shore. About 
three-quarters of*a mile from the fort is 
die outlet of a small river, along which 
die tide rises several feet, inundating the 
bunks, and leaving numerous stagnant 
pools at ebb. Over die whole area of die 
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low land, pool* of stagnant water are Are* 
quent after extensive rain, and the jungle 
is abundant. He parade and hospitals 
are about three miles inland from the fort, 
where a space of about a mile square has 
been cleared for them. The hospitals are 
much out of repair, and the ground in 
their vicinity having little slope is im¬ 
perfectly drained. Although the topo¬ 
graphy of this part of I’innng may fail to 
explain the peculiar form in which disease 
manifested itself on this occasion, it does 
not seem calculated to restore health to 
those who repair thither in quest of it, and 
several circumstances have lately inspired 
strong doubts of its salubrity under any 
circumstances. These, however, may have 
arisen from individuals having been un¬ 
able to quit the low level, through the 
want of facilities to ascend to the more 
elevated spots on the adjacent lulls, on 
which alone a restorative infliicnce can lie 
hoped for from the air of 1’inang, and 
which facilities, we understand, are no 
longer within the reach of invalids visiting 
the island_ [Cal. Gov. Gaz. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF fAHlS. 

M. Silvestre do Sacy read a report res¬ 
pecting an application made by Mr. Freytag 
for pecuniary assistance from the society 
towards the expense of printing the Ara¬ 
bic text of the Ilamuia, with the com¬ 
mentary of Tabrizi. The recommenda¬ 
tions in the report, which declared the 
utility of the work, were adopted. The 
committee of fmnnee was directed to con¬ 
sider of the means at the disposal of tho 
society for contributing to the publication 
of Mr. Freyfag’s work. 

M. Am&lde Jaubcrt read a notice of a 
MS. of the BAkliar NAmah, written in 
Ou'igour, belonging to the library at Ox¬ 
ford. 

Count Ilnutorive, in the name of his 
Excellency the Minister for Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, presented several works to the so¬ 
ciety, amongst which was the Amalie 
Journal, Nos. 132 and 133. 

KOVAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

At a late meeting of this institution, a 
large meteoric stone was placed on the 
library table, with a particular account of 
its fall, in the Persian language. This 
was translated by Dr. Wilkins. The 
stone fell in the night of the 7th of Au¬ 
gust 1822, near the village of Kadonah, 
in Ute district of Agra. It descended u ith 
much noise as of cannon and of the wind, 
awakening those who were aaleep, and 
alarming a watchman who beard it fall. 
On making a search in the morning, the 

was found warm, and with little 
ap&e rising ftom it. It is to be subjected 
tiwemmination. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tho Anniversary Meeting of this So¬ 
ciety took place on May 19 ; the Marquess 
of Lansdown, President, in the chair. 
The meeting was very numerously attend¬ 
ed. Amongst other distinguished suppor¬ 
ters of the establishment, we noticed Earls 
Spencer,Malmesbury and Carnarvon, Lord 
Auckland, Marquis Carmarthen,Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, Sir E.Home, Sir R-He- 
ron, M. P., Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., Sir J. 
De Beauvoir, Mr. Baring Wall, M.P., 
Ac. Ac. The president having adverted, 
with much feeling and effect, to the va¬ 
cancy occasioned by the lamented death of 
the late president, and bis own accession 
to that office, reported to the meeting the 
progress of the Society during the past 
year; from which it appeared that the 
museum had been enriched by numerous 
and valuable donations; amongst the most 
conspicuous of these was particularised a 
female ostrich from his Majesty. The 
magnificent collection of the late Sir Thus. 
Stamford Raffles, consisting of mamma¬ 
lia, biids, reptiles, insects, zoophytes, Ac. 
has also been transferred to the Society. 
Tho president further informed the meet¬ 
ing that the works in the Regent’s Park 
are rapidly advancing; the walks have *■ 
been laid out and partly executed, and 
some pheasantrios and aviaries, with shells 
anil enclosures for some of the rarer ani¬ 
mals belonging to the Society, are in ac¬ 
tive progress. It is expected that tho 
gardens will possess sufficient interest to 
authorize the opening of them during the 
ensuing autumn. The president then an¬ 
nounced that the numlier of subscribers 
exceeds 500, and that the list is daily in¬ 
creasing. lie also gave a highly favour¬ 
able report of the funds of the Society, 
which, after defraying all charges attend¬ 
ing upon the various works in progress, 
leave a considerable and increasing balance 
in (he bankers’ hands. 

raters or LABOUR AND FOOD IN THE 
ROWAN FMPIRE. 

It appears from the edict of Diocletian, 
A. I). 303 (lately discovered), for fixing tbe 
prices of labour and food throughout the 
empire, that Roman barristers were not 
ill paid: the fee for a motion was about 
£2. 8s. 9d. of our money; at hearing of 
the cause, £9. 7s. fid. The charge of a 
Imrlier for each person was 4^d. A tnulo- 
mvdicus, or farrier, for cropping and shoe¬ 
ing an animal, had about Is. l|d. A 
professor of architecture gave lessons far 
18s. 9d. jh-r mensem. The price of food 
seems to have been extremely high. Meat 
was to be sold at the following rates per 
pound Roman, equal to nearly 11 os. tray; 
viz. beef, Is. fid.; mutton, Is. fidL; land), 
2s. 3d.; pork, 2s. 3d.; pin* feet, 9d 
each; a sausage (isicium) of fresh pork. 
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an ounce in weight, 4$d.; a fat male pea¬ 
cock (for the table) was J£S. 8s. 9d., die 
fee of a Roman counsel > 

HI tBLAMV aw A AH* EE. 

We are favoured with an account from 
the pen of Commodore Hayes, of the 
cirentnnavigation of Rainire, by the H C. 
gun-pinnace Osprey, which has established 
the fact of its being an island, before 
somewhat doubted. We subjoin an abridg¬ 
ment of it. 

The Osjrrey left Amherst Harbour, and 
after having passed to the N.E. of Ram¬ 
ree, through Hastings' Harbour and the 
channels to die E. of Great Division Is¬ 
land, to the mouth of tlie passages leading 
to Aeng, Talak, and Arracan, a great 
opening was perceived to die W., with the 
flood tide coming in from that direction 
with considerable force, and it was con¬ 
cluded that it formed die straits to sea. 
The great entrance of the only creek 
wh|Qb communicates with the Capital of 
Radiree, lies about two miles to the S. of 
the N.E. point of the island, which forms 
die 8. boundary of Hastings' Harbour. 
About a quarter of a mile to the N. Osprey 
creek appears, which runs into die ltam- 
ree creek about midway between the great 
entrance and the capital, with which there 
is no communication by water but through 
these two passages. About the centre of 
Hastings' Harbour, on the Ramree side, 
stands a rocky mount, at the base of which, 
facing the harbour, is a deep excavation, 
trenched and mounded all round by the 
removal of blocks of sand-stone, die sur¬ 
rounding hollow being filled with spring 
and rain water. 

At the N. extremity of Hastings’ Har¬ 
bour lies a ridge of straggling rocks, to 
the eastward of which a large passage takes 
» its course to Mae; to the W. of it lies the 
entrance of the large passage which runs 
along the E. aide of Great Division or 
Commodore's Island, through which chan¬ 
nel all vessels of burthen pass into Fletcher 
Hayes’ straits, towards Aeng, Talak, Ar¬ 
racan, and Combcrmere Bay, which brings 
them to sea. W. of Rocky Ridge lies die 
boat ehsnue! to the above-mentioned place. 
Entering the large Passage, or Quo- 
cfaong-tong, from the S., Mae is on die 
right. Entering the straits many interest¬ 
ing objects appear, lofty mountains, nu. 
memos blends, many openings, Ac, so 
that a stranger pieced within the entrance 
of the itrait from seaward would be utterly 
at e loss which way to turn within this 
natural labyrinth. 

Proceeding to the W, the Osprey an¬ 
chored between Rocky Island and the is¬ 
lands running along the N. side of Mew. 
cbong-doog mountains. From this station 
duty proceeded to Quoin island, and west¬ 
ward to their tint anchorage on the N. 


coast of Ramree. They then worked along 
the shore within the innermost of the three 
islands, named Jakthwa-Gewhn, and an¬ 
chored near the TbreeBrothers, remarkable 
bids rising from a solid base of rock just 
above watet. Thence they proceeded 
through the straits, to Great Passage Is¬ 
land point, and keeping to the W. reached 
a bay, and working to seaward, anchored 
off the N. sandy point of Ramree, where 
is a fine clear branch which extends in¬ 
wards about two miles to,die creek Keow- 
que-chong. From this creek they returned 
into the centre of the straits, taking a 
course to the N. of the Three Islands, and 
anchored off Callagewn Island, which af¬ 
fords cattle, water, and fVuit. They were 
then proceeding again to Allee Chou Creek, 
when a storm obliged them to return to 
Hustings’ Harbour. The account con¬ 
cludes ; “ 1 have not deemed it necessary 
to say any tiling about the soundings or 
bearings taken in the straits, as the chart 
fully exhibits the whole for the safe guid¬ 
ance of all navigators, passing into or out 
of tlie straits in question. There is good, 
clear and fast-holding anchorage ground 
throughout the straits; and coming in 
from sea or Combermere Bay, when half¬ 
way between tlie large or outer saddle and 
tower and pagoda rock, your course is E. 
into the straits, within which you may 
anchor iu safety where you please. 

“ John Hayes, Commodore.” 

“ P.S. The tide rises at full and change 
fourteen feet in tko straits, channels, rivers, 
and harbours ou this coast.” 

PALI AND CINGALESE HA N(7 SCRIPTS. 

We notice die following paragraph in the 
last number of the Journal Asiatwus of 
Paris: “ The cabinet of MSS. in the 
King’s library (at Paris) is about to ac¬ 
quire die precious collection of Pali and 
Cingalese MSS. made by tlie late Mr. 
Tolfrey, one of the translators of the New 
Testament into Pali. It consists of 28 
Pali and Cingalese works, some of which 
are extremely voluminous. Amongst the 
Pali MSS. are, 1. a vocabulary, on die 
plan of the Amcra dosha, entitled Abhu 
tl&nappadlpika, or “ illustration of words,*' 
a work of great importance towards ac¬ 
quiring a knowledge of Pali. S. A col¬ 
lection of the laws and customs of the 
Bauddfaists, entitled Pudd/isii sangaha, or 
“ abridgment of the ritual.” s. A col¬ 
lection of the Sulras or fundamental axioms 
of the Bauddbist philosophy. All these 
works are accompanied by a very ample 
commentary in Cingalese. Amongst tbo 
books written in the latter tongue, are 
several grammatical treatises, a brief vo¬ 
cabulary, Sanscrit and Cingalese, poems 
in the various dialects at Ceylon, tec. This 
new acquisition, which wa owe to the en¬ 
lightened seal of the keeper of the oriental 
manuscripts, it the more valuable, be- 
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cause the royal library does not yet pos¬ 
sess a single Cingalese work, and because 
it moreover offers to those persons who 
devote themselves to Pali the means of 
prosecuting their studies with more suc¬ 
cess, and also with more facility.” 

Why tliis collection should have found 
its way to Paris rather than London we 
are yet to learn. 


tory, to which I have referred, receive a 
striking illustration.—It is worthy of re¬ 
mark also, in proof of the rtrity of the 
atmosphere, that the heavenly bodies ap¬ 
pear with much greater brilliancy than 
when viewed from the plain. This is ob¬ 
served by oil strangers; and one correctly 
remarked, that tlie planet Venus gave aa 
much light as the moon in her quarters.” 


ths duke or roax's oriental armour. 

At the sale of the late Duke of York’s 
property, a most interesting oriental suit 
of armour, formed of Jour plates of buf¬ 
falo’s hide, covered with Arabic inscrip¬ 
tions in gold characters, connected by a 
thick quilting of black velvet, ornament, 
cd with gilt studs, and lined with splendid 
furniture, was purchased by Dr. Mcyrick. 
It was erroneously railed Japanese, and 
obtained a price trifling in comparison 
with its curiosity. 

rHEMOMKNON OBSERVED AT THE NXKI.OilER- 
RY HIMA 

A correspondent in an Indian newspa¬ 
per makes the following observations on 
the rarity of the atmosphere on the Neel- 
gherHes, or Blue Mountains of Coimba- 
toor 


SAINT WORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 

The last number of the Missionary Re¬ 
gister contains the following extract from 
the journal of Mr. Hartley, church mis¬ 
sionary in the Greckgstands: 

“ An English gentleman was with me 
when M. (a Greek gentleman of Thera- 
piu, 82 years of age) came in. The con¬ 
versation soo'i turned on religion, when 
my countryman gave him some hints on 
transubstantiation and the worship of 
saints, which will, I trust, be useful to 
M.: it is, however, a mighty effort to 
renounce the ideas of eighty years. "Be 
mentioned un instance of the length to 
which saint-worship has been carried, 
which is enough to make one shudder: 

* In Itussia,’ said lie, * some assert, that 
if God Almighty should die, St. Nicolas 
would succeed to bis place! ’ ” 


“ The great extent to which the sound 
of the voice is conveyed may be mention¬ 
ed in proof of die extreme rarity of this 
atmosphere. A similar observation is 
made by Captain Parry in his voyage of 
discovery to tlie polar regions in 1819-20 
fp. 125), where he states, that in the 
depth of winter, tlie sound of the men's 
voices was heard at a much greater dis¬ 
tance than usual. This phenomenon is 
constantly observed on tlie Ncelghcrries. 
1 have beard the natives, especially in the 
morning and evening when the air was 
still, carry on conversations from one lull 
to another, and that apparently without 
any extraordinary effort. They do not 
shout in the manner that strangers think 
necessary in order to be heard at so great 
a distance, but utter every syllabic as dis¬ 
tinctly as if they were conversing face to 
face. When listening to them I have 
often been reminded of those passages of 
Holy Writ, where it is recorded that Jo- 
tbarn addressed the ungrateful men of 
Sbechem from mount Geraim (Judges 9, 
7 — 90 ) ; that David cried from “ the top 
of an till afar off" to Abner and to the 
people that lay about their master Saul 
fist Sam. 26, IS)} and that Abner ad¬ 
dressed Joob from “ the top of an hill" 
(2d Sam. 2, 25, &c.) in the dense at¬ 
mosphere of England, and even in the 
purer air of the plains of India, ft is not 
easy to imagine how a discourse could 
have been carried on at so great a distance 
and from such an eminence; but on the 
Ncelghcrries the portions of sacred fais- 


THE BRUCE MANUSCRIPTS. 

Tlie fine collection of AEthiopic, Ara¬ 
bic, and other oriental manuscripts ob¬ 
tained by the celebrated traveller, James 
Bruce, in Egypt and Abyssinia, were 
brought to the hammer on the 17th May. 
They consist of nearly one hundred vo¬ 
lumes. Among tlie biblical manuscripts 
< 4f an Ethiopic version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, in five volumes, containing the 
whole* 4>f tlie sacred books except the 
Psalms, made from manuscripts used by 
tlie Greek church at Alexandria, at a re- * 
mote, but unknown period. Ibis copy 
is considered unique, each page is divided 
into three columns, and the MS. has a 
considerable number of marginal varia¬ 
tions. It is written on vellum, In very 
clear and beautiful characters. It includes 
the Book of Enoch, which was first 
brought into Europe by Mr. Bruce. The 
three copies of it originally belonging to 
him (one of which is in Paris, and the 
other at Oxford), are ali that an known 
to exist of it on our continent. There are 
also in this collection, two copies of the 
four gospels in ASthiopic; the Epistles 
and Acts of the Apostles in two volumes 
on vellum. The Song of Solomon in all 
the principal languages of the Abyssinian 
empire, with a vocabulary in each dialect. 
This MS. is considered a most valuable 
accession to philological literature. 11m 
constitutions of the Apostles, or a collec¬ 
tion of the canons made by the first gene¬ 
ral council (which is the statute-book of 

the 
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the church of Abyssinia), in one volume; 
und the Synaxar, or Hiatory of the Saints 
venerated in Abyssinia, in /our large 
volumes. Among the historical MSS. is 
the celebrated Chronicle of Axfim, on 
vellum, in double columns. It professes 
to have been compiled from materials or 
records found by Dnm&tiouv, Bishop of 
Rome, in the church of St. Sophia, and 
read at the first council of Nice to the 318 
fathers assembled there. There are also a 
vauety of Arabic MSS, including the 
Korun, and some works relating to the 
histories of Syria and Egypt, and of the 
conquest of Spain by tha Saracens , a to¬ 
pographical <lc»cripiiodSKf Egypt; the 
course of the Nile, &e.; several works 
on medicine and natural history, and an 
unique Coptic MS. on papyrus, said to 
have been found in the rums near Thelien, 
in the former residence of some Egyptian 
monks. It contains seventy-six leaves, in 
small folio, of papyius, of a dun colour, 
and exceedingly brittle. The character is 
neat, of the uncial kind, and consequently 
a) I in capitals * ithout any points or spaces. 
This MS is supposed to have been com¬ 
posed in the second or the beginning of 
the third century. There were several 
booksellers und literary men present, but 
no advance was made upon the sum at 
which the collection was put up ou behalf 
of the proprietor, m. jt j,500. 


si rsKsirnosr o» Tin Chinese at java. 

Messrs. Tjertnaii and Bcnnot mention 
the following facts, observed m their late 
visit to Java:.“ In a Chinese temple, we 
observed an apartment appropriated to the 
worship of a long range of Javanese idols 
of metal and stone, found by the Chinese 
in various parts of Java. The sculpture 
of many of these idols was excellent, but 
ttafcy were very ugly. They were placed 
on an elevated altar, having an immense 
table placed before them, with many in¬ 
cense-tapers. The Chinese, when ques. 
tioned as to the reason of their worship, 
ping these idols, said, ‘ they were some of 
the gods of the country, and they thought 
it was well to worship them.’ At Buiten- 
zorg we actually found a French engraving 
of a bust of Buonaparte, in a gilt frame, 
placed, as an object of worship, over an 
altar-table in a Chinaman's house, having 
wax and incense-tapers burning before it! 
To try what value was put on this picture, 
we endeavoured to purchase it; but the 
man said it could not be ported with, be¬ 
cause the.it worshipped it; but lie could 
not, would not, tell us why they wor¬ 
shipped the picture. On returning rather 
suddenly into the room, we found the old 
man lifting up his hands in worship to the 
picture of the late ex-emperor."—[Mss. 
Chron, 

jtsailic Joum Vol XXIII. No. 138. 


BENGALEE LITERATURE. 

Luckbinarain Navalunkar, of the Hon. 
Company’s Sanscrit College, has publish¬ 
ed the following proposal for publishing a 
work in the Bengalli language, under the 
title of Shfatras Surpam, or “ Essence of 
Literature.” 

“In the days when India was governed 
by Hindu prince:,, the urts and sciences, 
as well as genual literature, shone in a 
brilliant light, and both musters and disci¬ 
ples were deeply engaged in cultivating 
the same; but on the fall of their power, 
from the invasion of 'Mahomcdanx, those 
promoters of the cause of humanity and 
civilization were gradually buried in dark¬ 
ness ; but the duwn of learning has alrea¬ 
dy begun to appear, from the attention of 
our present rulers having been directed 
to the re-establishment of Hindu litera¬ 
ture ; thus, in consequence of the inter- 
ferciue of Government in this respect, 
many of their native subjects have already 
made considerable progress in learning, 
mid the chief desire of others has been to 
attuin knowledge. 

“ From the introduction of the art of 
printing, and its rapid increase among the 
natives, many works have been printed 
and obtained general circulation; but 
those that have already appeared only 
contain, for the most part, matters from 
foreign uutliors, collected for the instruc¬ 
tion of young children. In fact, 1 do not 
see any printed work of an important na¬ 
ture extant in the native language; the 
few that have been handled by the native* 
arc an imperfect poetical translation of the 
MnhA Bhuraiha , by CJfisi Doss, and some 
r others of the sumo sort, which do not 
’fetlbrd any material instruction, or even 
amusement to the present generation, who 
(although ignorant pt the Sanscrit lan¬ 
guage, which has now become n dark veil 
over the face of«tbc ancient Hindu litera¬ 
ture) seem to seek amusement in some¬ 
thing more solid and instiuctive than the 
translations above described ; nor can the 
native newspapers now circulated, and ilia 
works of foreign authors containing ac¬ 
counts of foreign countries, fill up their 
wants. 

“ The principal books of the Hindu 
Shastras are the I ’Mas, the meaning of 
which has been given to the world by the 
celebrated Vyaia in the many Puratuu r 
composed by him. A work containing soclt 
extracts from those Fhrunat as shall be 
found, amusing, instructive, and produc¬ 
tive of information, will, it is hoped, be 
acceptable to the public, and a* such a 
work must ot course be voluminous and 
expensive, I projiose to publish it by num¬ 
bers.— [ifnmachar Cltandrika . 

HK*XAruROJ>ra 

At a meeting of the Benares Literary 
5 Q Society, 
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Society, held at that city, ‘20th April 1826', 
a communication of Dr. Watson whs read, 
describing a curious and well-defined case 
of hermaphroditism. A picture of the 
object accompanied the communication. 
It is a female child of seven years old, 
born about ten miles from Benares, weigh¬ 
ing then 3 st. 4£lb., and lieing 3 feet 9 inches 
high. Its voice, muscular appearance, and 
other peculiarities, are those of an adult 
male. Dr. Watson proposes to watch the 
progress of his interesting subject, which 
only began to evince marks of doubtful 
gender six months ago. 

NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 

Letters have been received at the Ad¬ 
miralty from Captain Beechcy, of the 
Blossom frigate, which detail the particu¬ 
lars of the voyage of that ship into Peh- 
ring’s Straits, it appears the vessel ar¬ 
rived in the harbour of St Peter and St. 
Paul, in Kaintschntko, in June last, and 
there learnt of the failure of Captain Par¬ 
ry’s expedition; mid ufler refitting and 
taking in such stores as could he procured, 
sailed to the northward. The Bfotnwi en¬ 
tered Kotzebue's Inlet, and then proceed¬ 
ed to Belli ing’s Straits, and reached the 
latitude of 72° .‘HX, when all further pro¬ 
gress was put an end to by an impenetra¬ 
ble barrier of fixed ice, which extended in 
an entire mnss as fur as the eye could reach. 
After several fruitless attempts, and re¬ 
maining as long as it was prudent, Cnptain 
Beechcy returned, and again entered Kot¬ 
zebue’s Tit let, the shoies of which arc re¬ 
presented as having a most inhospitable 
and dreary appearance. They had several 
interviews along the coast with the natives, 
but could not from them or by any other 
means obtain the least information of Cap¬ 
tain Franklin or any of ins party, who, it 
was understood, were to proceed in the 
course of last summer from the mouth of 
the Mackenzie river to the westward, in 
the hope of being able to reach some part 
of the coast in the neighbourhood of Icy 
pipe or Kotzebue’s Inlet. Hie officers 
and men were nil well, but the ship had 
suffered some damage from the pressure of 
the ice. It is understood the letters are 
dated in November last, from San Fran¬ 
cisco, where the vessel was undergoing 
some necessary repairs, and refitting for 
aea. 

tvs SACRED AMD HISTORICAL BOOKS Or 
CEYLON. 

A work is now in preparation for the 
press which strongly claims the attention 
and support,not merely uf oriental scholars, 
but of every individual who is interested 
in tracing the origin, and in learning the 
tenets, of the Buddhist religion, which 
prevails throughout a large portion of 


Asia, and is so closely connected with its 
history, Mr. Edward Upham, a gentle¬ 
man who has bestowed much attention 
upon this subject, has proposed to publish 
by subscription, translations of three Cin¬ 
galese manuscripts, which were procured 
by Sir Alexander Johnston from the priests 
of Buddha in Ceylon; vuc. The Maka- 
vansi, or doctrine, race, and lineage of 
Buddha, written m the Pali (which is to 
accompany the translation); the lt&jd-mlt, 
or series of kings, and the JtajA-ralnd- 
tari, or jewel-mine or ocean of kings, 
lioth written in the Cingalese language. 
Hie two last are of an historical character: 
all three are, hoWvcr, explanatory of the 
origin and doctrines of Buddhism, and 
of its introduction into Ceylon. Hie 
circumstances under which these works 
came into the hands of Sir Alexander 
Johnston,* afford the strongest evidence 
possible of their authenticity. When Go¬ 
vernment determined to adopt the recom¬ 
mendation of Sir Alexander, and give the 
Cingalese a code of laws adapted to local 
circumstances, and to the religion, man¬ 
ners and habits of the people, the most 
celebrated Buddhist priests, as well those 
educated on the island as in the Burmese 
empire, who most cordially co-operated in 
the undertaking, after much consideration 
amongst themeives, and frequent consulta¬ 
tions with their followers, who felt them¬ 
selves directly interested in authenticating 
their information, presented to Su Alexan¬ 
der these works, as containing the most ge¬ 
nuine account which is extant of the origin 
of the Buddha religion and doctrines, to¬ 
gether with its moral and political effects 
upon the native governments, manners 
and usages. Hicse documents were then 
compared a ith all the best copies of the 
same works in the different temples in 
Ceylon, and were carefully revised and 
corrected by two of the ablest priests of 
Buddha on that island. An English trans¬ 
lation of them was then made by the of¬ 
ficial translators,under the superintendance 
of the late native chief of the cinnamon 
department, who was confessedly the best 
native Pali and Cingalese scholar in that 
country; and that translation is now re¬ 
vising for the present publication, by the 
Rev. Mr. Fox, who resided in Ceylon for 
many years as a Wesleyan missionary, and 
who is the best European Pali and Cinga¬ 
lese scholar at present in Europe. 

Hie East-India Company, with their 
usual liberality, have subscribed for forty 
cuiiics, his Majesty, the Duke of Sussex, 
the President of the Board of Control, and 
various noble, learned and official persons 
have also subscribed. As the publication 
is, however, an expensive one, and as an 
individual’s private resources ought not 
to be taxed for an object like this, we hope 
that a speedy and liberal subscription will 
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at least secure Mr. Upham from the ap¬ 
prehension of loss, in an undertaking for 
which oriental scholars ought to feel so 
much indebted to him. 

CHINESE CULTIVATION. 

Air. Tirakowski describes the Chinese 
cultivators as being so industrious, as to be 
able to convert even summits of barren 
mountains into arable land. Near Knl- 
gan, north of Peking, within the Chi¬ 
nese wall, a mountainous country, he 
observed proofs of this perfection of 
agriculture. “ On tlic sides of the moun¬ 
tains there are villages w4fci temples, some 
dwellings ore hewn in the solid rock, or 
built against it like birds’ nests. We par¬ 
ticularly admired the boldness and inde¬ 
fatigable activity of the Chinese cultiva¬ 
tors . the summits of the highlit moun¬ 
tains were converted into fertile fields. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive how they 
could till these naked anti almost inacces¬ 
sible rocks." 


FHAS IN HINDUSTAN. 

The following account of the ci,»s by 
which time is reckoned in the provinces 
subject to the Bengal Government, is 
from the Calcutta Guo. Gaz. of Dec. 28. 

M The Hijra year, as is well known, is 
counted from the flight of Mohammed 
from Mecca, and is usually considered to 
begin on Friday the 16th July, A D. G‘. 12. 
A particular sect, however, in wiiich most 
of the astronomers are included, calculate 
it from the preceding day, Thuisday the 
15th, and this lattci reckoning is the more 
remarkable, as it is confirmed by calcula¬ 
tions drawn from the lum-solur year of 
the Hindus, which make the first day of 
the lunation conform to the 15th July 
622, and which, therefore, probably fur¬ 
nished the Mohammedan astronomers 
with the elements by which they fixed 
the commencement of their era. The 
Arabian year consists of twelve lunar 
months, but some modification of its du¬ 
ration has taken place, in order to make 
the first day of a civil month correspond 
with the least period after conjunction at 
which the new moon becomes visible; and 
this Is effected by dividing time into 
cycles of thirty years, of which nineteen 
common consist of 354 days, and eleven 
intercalary of 355. The months are also 
of twenty-nine and thirty days alternately, 
except in the intercalary years, when the 
last month has thirty days. The neglect 
of the intercalary years has led Hutton 
into error in his formula, for converting 
Hijra years into those of the Christian 
era, of multiplying by 354, dividing by 
365], and adding 622 yean to the result. 
In this case the intercalary days, about 
thirty-six days and a half in every century, 
are to be added to the Christian year*. 


The most generally current eras of the 
Hindus are two * the Saka and Sambat, 
or date* of Salivations and Vikramaditya. 
The former is computed from the sup¬ 
posed birth of S.divahana, King of Pra- 
tislithano, in southern India. The event 
Is said to have occurred in the year of the 
Kali age 3170, which makes it full seven- 
fy-eight years after the birth of Christ. 
It differs in nothing from the common 
solar year, and the adjustment of it with 
the dates of the Christian era is, therefore, 
very easily made: the present year (1826) 
is S.iUa 1743. 

The Sambat year numbers the luni- 
snl.ti years in the same rnannci as the Saka 
does the solar tears. It is computed from 
the reign of Vikramaditya, King of Ou- 
geiu, which, according to Colonel War¬ 
ren, began fifty-seven jears before the 
cm of Oiiistinnity. In Upper India, 
however, the computation ih usually fifty- 
six years, although the different com¬ 
mencement of the years occasionally ap¬ 
pear to vary the proportion. During pait of 
the current year the Sambat date was 1882, 
but it is now 1 8 ks 

The date of the lust or iion age of the 
world i, also not unfrcijuentlj cited. This 
begins 3101 years before the Christian era, 
and llie present scar is consequently 49517 
of the Knhr. We need not he much 
nUrmed at the advanced stage of this, the 
Inst age of the world, us it has still 427,073 
years to run. 

We next come to eras of very uncertain 
origin and history, hut which are constant¬ 
ly referred to in practice, and have some 
principle in common, although it is not 
easy to detenu ine what it is, which pro¬ 
duces a concurrence of their dates. 'Die 
Fu*U era, of which the present is the year 
1233, consists of sular years, commencing 
with the full moon of Asliarh (June, July). 
The name refers*it evidently to the period 
at which it was customary to determine 
the annual collections, with respect to the 
crops just approaching to maturity. The 
IrUatii year is altogether a blank. It is a 
solar year, and begins on the new moon 
of Cbaictra (March, April). It is sup¬ 
posed to be of Mohaminechfh introduction. 
The Bengal year Sun, or Sun, is a solar 
year, beginning with the sun’s entrance 
into Aries. Its introduction is attributed 
to Hosein Shah, King of Bengal, who 
reigned in 1499. It appears, as well as 
the two preceding dates, to have owed its 
origin to some blundering attempt to ad¬ 
just the Mohammedan to the Hindu year, 
without providing for the difference be¬ 
tween the lunar and solar years. The 
present Bengal year is, for instance, 1233. 
The Hijra year is 1242, and the former 
is therefore short of the latter by nine 
years. But the Hijra computation, os 
compared with the solar reckoning, loses 
about three years in a century, and as 

5 Q 2 about 
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about three centuries have elapsed since nine feet; he is iu an upright position, to- 
the reign of Hosem Shah, the nine defi- gethci*with a female demon, who has also 
cicnt years ill the Bengal and tlie concur- three eyes, 'similar in countenance to the 

rent eras are thus accounted for. male, nnd crowned like him with a wreath 

To these eras we may add the date used of human skulls, and bearing in her hands 
by the Jaime-, wlnrli is reckoned from the the same blood-filled goblet. From the 
disappearance of tlieir last legislator, Verd- head of the male grows out a horse’s head; 
dhamana Swami, according to some au- from that of the female a boar’s with 
thorities 663, and to others f»3G years be- bloody jaws. The paintings on the walls 
fore the Christian era; and the religions arc not less horrible or disgusting; two 
era of the Burmuns, winch is computed sides of the walls are filled with quiescent 
from the 544th year prior to tlmt period, figures in a sitting posture, having each a 
r l hey have however u vulgar era also, w Inch halo or glory round his head, and the hands 
commences A.l). (>,’>8. joined in the attitude of praver. On the 

There are several other eras in use to other two sides age the following designs. 
the eastward as well as in the south of No. I. A black demon with boar’s face, 
India, of which we are not able at present j n the right hand u dagger, and in the left 
to ertfer any satisfactory notice. n skull; a human body mangled and blced- 

- ing lies prostrate under each foot. 

survfy of BoiiNFO. 2 . A yellow figure w itli three eyes, a 

It appears fiom a statement made by dagger in one hand, a club in the other, 
M. Briec, at the Geographical Society sitting on a tiger, inangling a human 
at I’aris, on pro|M»mig the admission as a body. 

mem tier of Baron Van dei Capellcn, the 3. A black demon with boar’s face, 

late Governor-general of Netherlands gory mouth, and three eyes ; in one hand 

India, Unit Mr. Muller, who was em- a mace, in the other a skull, a human 

ployed by his Excellency on a survey of body under her foot 

Borneo, and who wus murdered by the 4. A red demon with three eyes, chap- 

natives, has left eight charts, containing let of skulls, in the right hand a club, in 

1,500 leagues of the const, besides several the left a scorpion; tinder each foot a liu- 

placcs in the interior. He had actually man body lies bleeding. 

surveyed the whole of the north-west coast 5. A human figure, face half concealed 

of the island, and fixed a great number of hy a mask, with a glory inund Ins head ; 

geographical points in the interior of he is in a sitting posture, dunking blood 

the country; but many of Ins surveys from a skull. 

have been unfortunately lost through the 6. Similar to No. 1. 

lamentable event which has deprived 7. Two figures, mnle and female. A 

science of this able officer. legion of non-descript animals around. 

— — 8. A set pent with a face, body full of 

description of A TksiPLE in THint r. eyes, coiled over a human body. 

Extract of a Letter , dated September 23, I>. An equestrian figure w itli three eyes, 

1826.—“ 1 base received a letter from heads depend fimn the saddle bow, it is 
Mr. —, from the other side of the Ilinin- armed with a bow and arrow s, the horse 
laya range, in which he has favoured me has a dragon’s head, 
with much information respecting the 10. A dog with a human face, with a 
Lamas of Tortary, und the moral and reli- female human being, 
gious condition of the people. A descrip- 11. A black demon ; across his lap is 
turn of a temple at ilury-Ho I tran- a human body, upon whose entails he is 
scribe for your perusal. * The temple of feeding. 

Ilury-Ho is sixty feet long, forty wide, 19. An equestrian figure with a boar’s 
and about thirty high. The principal oh- head, jaws bloody, armed with sword und 
ject is a demon with a third eye in his shield; a dragon is sitting on the slioul- 
forehead, and a mouth like a wild beast; ders of the figure. 

round his lieud is a tiara of human skulls; 13. An equestrian female figure of a 
a chaplet of men’s heads, alternately black white demon, with three eyes, breasts ex- 
and white, reaches from his shoulders to posed, sitting upon a horse, with a human 
the ground; his waist is encircled by the skin, the head and hands of which are re¬ 
skin of a tiger, which is fastened about roaming for a saddle cloth, the reins of 
him by yellow and green serpents; a hu- the Imdlc passing through two skulls; in 
roan skull inverted, filled with blood, is her mouth is an infant. Under the horse 
in his left hand and in his right a bird, a human female is seen with her stomach 
with wings extended, each foot tramples ripped open. 

on a human body. The figure is of co- Eight other figures follow similar to 
lossal dimensions, being between eight or No. 7.' ” 
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COURT-MARTIAL 

IlfUT. LLOYD, 48 th N 1. 

Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 80,1836. 
—At an European General Court-Martial 
assembled nt Nussecrabad on tile 13th 
Nov. 1836, of which Lieut. Col. Comm. 
Johnston, of the 8th llegt. Light Cavalry, 
is president, Lieut, A. T. Lloyd, 48th 
Uegi. N. I., was arraigned on the follow¬ 
ing charges . 

Charge*. —“ Lieut. Lloyd, of the 48th 
Regt. N.I., ordered into am it by the 
Commander-iu-ducf, on the following 
charges. — 

“ 1st. With having, some time about 
Nov. and Dtc. 18J4, and Jan. 1835, ob¬ 
tained from II. J. Owen, Esq., on false 
pretences, the sum of 1,500 rupees, on a 
draft on Messrs. I’.ilmer and Co of Cal¬ 
cutta, winch draft wns protested, Lieut. 
Lloyd having no authority to draw the 
money, and the whole transaction being 
an act of gross fraud and swindling. 

“ 2dly. With having, some time about 
Februaiy following, declared iu a letter 
to the said Mr. Owen, that an accident 
from a fall of las hoise breaking his arm, 
had prevented him writing to Mr. Owen 
on the subject of the above draft, or w ords 
to that effect, such assertion being a deli¬ 
berate falsehood, no such accident or im¬ 
plied incapacity having occurred. 

Silly. With having ascribed the re¬ 
fusal of Messrs. Palmer and Co. to ho¬ 
nour the draft to the absence of advice, 
and asgured Mr. Owen that if again pre¬ 
sented it would meet with due honour, 
thereby inducing Mr. Owen again to 
transmit it to the house of Messrs. Palmer 
and^o., Lieut. Lloyd at the time having 
no authority to draw the money from 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., by whom the 
draft was again refused, with the commu¬ 
nication that they knew nothing of Lieut. 
Lloyd. 

“ 4thly. With having, after Mr. Owen 
bad consented to receive payment by in¬ 
stalments of the sum thus fraudulently 
obtained from him, given in payment to 
an officer of bis corps, for Mr. Owen, a 
draft on Messrs. Palmer and Co., dated 
25th April 1826, which was protested ; 
and when again, on the application and 
request of Lieut. Lloyd, forwarded to 
Messrs. Palmer and Co., again refused. 

“ 5thly. With having not at this date 
paid the sum of 595 rupees still remaining 
due to Mr. Owen from the above fraudu¬ 
lent and swindling transaction. 

The whole or any part of sugli con¬ 


duct being scandalous and infamous, dis¬ 
graceful to the character of au officer and 
a gentleman. 

(Signed) “ II. M. Wiimra, 

“ Com. 48th N.I." 

“ Necrauch, 16th Oct. 1826." 

AtldtlunuU Charges. —“ I.icut. A. Lloyd, 
48th Ucgt. N.I., placed under arrest by 
me this 4tli day of Aug. 1826, on the fol¬ 
lowing charges 

“ 1st. For conduct unbecoming the 
character of an officer, and totally subver¬ 
sive of nil siilxmlination, in rendering :i 
public letter, dated the 3d of Aug. 1826, 
addressed to Lieut. Brace, acting adjutant 
of the regiment, the vehicle of the follow¬ 
ing insult to me, Iin commanding officer ■ 

• there exists no man on the fuce of God's 
earth, I despise so much as-him.' 

“ 2dly. For disrespect and contempt of 
authority in using in the aforesaid letter 
the following words, the same being ap¬ 
plied to me as his commanding officer . 

‘ A,k him if lie knows Captain llieka, 
who declared at Bliopalpore, tliut he. 
Captain Wheeler, would cheat his own 
father if he could ' 

" 3dly. For disobedience of orders and 
gross contempt of authority, in refusing 
to perforin Htiy duly whatever, in a letter 
dated the 3d of Aug. 1826, to Lieut. Brace, 
acting adjutant of the 48th llegt. N.I., 
and in absenting Imnself from regimental 
exercise on the iroruing of the 4lli of 
August, when the regiment was out at 
exercise. 

(Signed) “ II. M. WimitLER, 

, “ Captain, com. 4sth N.I." 

Stand AdiUtwnul Charges —“ lat. For 
breach of arrest, in quitting his quarters 
between the hours of live and seven, on 
the evening of the 7lh of August 1826. 

“ 2dly. For breach of arrest, in quit¬ 
ting his quarters between the hours of 
five and seven, on thq^ veiling of the 10th 
of August 1826, though warned of the 
consequences of doing so. 

“ 3dly. For breach of arrest, in quit¬ 
ting his quarters between the hours of nine 
and eleven, on the night of the 14th of 
August 1826, and conduct disgraceful to* 
the diameter of a European officer, in 
going about in the disguise of a native. 

(Signed) “ II. M. Wheeler, 

“ Com. 48th llegt. N.I/* 

“ Neemuch, October 16, 1826.” 

Finding .—The court having deliberat¬ 
ed on the evidence for the prosecution, 
with wbat the prisoner has urged in his 
defence—do find him 

Guilty on the 1st count of the 1st charge. 

Guilty on the 2d count. 


Guilty 
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Guilty on the 3d count. 

Guilty on tlie 4th count. 

On the 5lh count, the court And the 
prisoner gudty of not having paid 595 ru¬ 
pees, but it does not appear due. 

Guilty of the whole of the additional 
charge*. 

Guilty of the whole of the second addi¬ 
tional charges. 

Sentence .—To be cashiered. 

Approved und confirmed, 

(Signed) CoMiiKnMtaa, General, 
Coumiander-i u -chic f. 

Remarks by the Right Hon the Coin- 
mauder-in-chief. . 

'Hie Commander-in-chief perused with 
surprise the recommendation of the court 
in favour of Mr. I.loyd. The honour of 
the army being entrusted to his Lordship, 
he will not compromise it by sanctioning 
the name of a person being continued on 
its rolls who has been found guilty of a 
gross fraud, swindling, and of uttering a 
deliberate false) ood, without any circtitn- 
stancc, on evtdente, which could palliate 
such conduct. 

The closeness of the confinement im¬ 
posed on the prisoner, at the early part of 
his arrest, alluded to in the recommenda¬ 
tion of the court, would, as appears on 
the fucc of the pioceedings, have been re¬ 
laxed had a proper application been made 
to the olltccr commanding the corps 

'Hie prisoner was entitled to a full ac¬ 
quittal ou the 5th charge , by finding that 
the money was not due,the fart was divest¬ 
ed of erimniHlity. 

Mr. Lloyd is to lie s'rtick off the 
strenglh of the army from the date on 
winch this order may lie published at Nus- 
sccrabad, and will proceed without delay 
to Fort William. On his arrival there the 
Towu and Fort Major will he pleased to 
take the necessary steps for providing Mr. 
I.loyd with a passage to Europe 

Uy order of his Excellency the Com- 
innndcr-in-chief, 

W L. Watson, 

A^|j. Gen. ol the Army. 

CIVIL APPOIN I’MLN l\s 

Judicial Department. 

Vo*.93. Mr. H. S. Oldfield, magistrate of liha- 
seepora. 

Mr. A. Reid, register of Zillah Court of C hitta- 
goug. 

D*,. 14. Mr. E. J. Smith. Judge ami magistrate 
of Moradabad. 

Mr. J. F. Cathcart, register of Zlllah Court of 
Nuddeah. 

Mr. R. Williams, Joint magistrate at PilUbhect. 

Jan. 4. Mr. F. I,*w, senior Judge of Provincial 
Court* of Appeal and Circuit for Die isiou of 
Dacca. 

Mr. R. Mltfbrd, second ditto of ditto. 

ldr. C. Dawes, third ditto of ditto. 

Mr. W. Gorton, second ditto of Provincial 
Courts of Appeal and Circuit for Division of Be. 
nans. 


Mr. W. Cracroft, third judge of Provincial 
Courts of Appeal and Circuit for division of Be¬ 
nares. 

Mr. W. Lowthcr, fourth ditto of ditto. 

Mr. tl. Waiter*, judge and magistrate of city of 
Dacia. 

Mr. W. J. Turquand, ditto ditto of Data Je- 
Inlporc. 

Mr. T. A. Shaw, Judge of aillah of Chittagong. 

Mr. T C. Vilwrt, judge and magistrate of Juan- 
pore. 

Mr. A. C. Fioyer, ditto ditto of Bcerhhoom. 

Mr. R. Barlow, magistrate and collector of Jun¬ 
gle Mrhal*. 

Mr J. A M. Mills, assistant to magistrate and 
to i ollcctor of 1 ippt-rah. 

II. Mr. I) Pringle, assistant to magistrate and 
to collei lor of Bhaugulporc. 

T< r 1 i tnriul Department. 

V»t>- 23. Mr. R. Campbell, principal assistant 
in Rohtmi. div ision of Dehlee tcrillory. 

30. Mr. W J. Conolly, sub-secretary to Board 
of Revenue in Central I*rovimes 

M J. Delaney, assistant to secretary to Hoard 
of Revenue in ( entral Provinces. 

Dei. 7- Mr. R. Williams, sub-iollcctor of PiUi- 
lihect. 

14. Mr. A. Grate, collector and joint magistrate 
of norlhirn division ot Moradabnd. 

Mr. \ (uminmg, deputy lollcitor of Azim- 
gurh. 

Mr. M J Tierney, deputy collector of govern¬ 
ment custom* and town duties at Henares. 

21 Mr. J, P. Gubbins, assistant to commissioner 
of Dehlee. 

SD. Mr W Dundas, principal assistant in wes¬ 
tern dlv ision of Dehlee tc rritory. 

Mr E. C. Trevelyan, assistant to secretary to 
Board of Revenue in western provinces. 

Mr. C. <i. Mansell, ditto ccntraldiltn. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT¬ 
MENTS. 

Jan. ll. llev. J. li. Henderson, junior Presi¬ 
dency chaplain 

Rev. T. N. Stevens, district chaplain at Kur- 
naul. 

Rev. .1. J. Tinker, ditto at Dlnaporc. 

Rev. XV. Burkitt, ditto at \cciuuch. 

Rev. R. Ewing, ditto at Gliasuepore. 

Rev. A. Macpherscm, ditto at Dum Dum. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

hut William, A»e. 20, 1H2G.—Surg. R. ’fitter, 
M.D., to lie naturalist, mineralogist, and surgeon 
to expedition about to proceed on a 1 oyage of dis¬ 
covery. 

Aw. 24—4.'W A I. Brec. «apt. and Lieut. 
Hart to tie capL ol a comp., and Em. H. W Mat¬ 
thews to be lieut., from 9th Nov., In sue. to Cow- 
slade dec. a 

Assist, surg. J. M. Hrender to be an additional 
medical officer for duties of civil station of Cut¬ 
tack. 

Mr. W. C. Going admitted an assist, surgeon. 

Maj. T. G. Alder, of invalid eatab , permit tld, 
at his own request, to rssign service of Hon. Com¬ 
pany. 

A*mt. mrgx. appointed. H. Roe to civil station 
ofTipperob, v. Brander rem. to Cuttack i J. Goss 
to civil stotfam of Bheerbboom, v. Downes rein, 
to A uddea. 

Head-Quartern, Aon. IS. 1H26.—Surg. Urquhart 
removed from lath to nth N.I. 

Assist, surg. Stevenson posted to Hth N.I. 

-Vo*. 17—Capt. Femle, late dep. assist, adj. gen. 
to south-eastern dlv., to he brigade maj. to troop* 
in \rrsoHn. 


Ase. 
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ID.—Lieut. R. Jackson, of ami., and Lieut. 
F. Grwiey. Utli Nf.l., attached to aervlce of his 
Highness the Nixam, and directed to proceed to 
Hydrabad. . 

Lieut. Win. Martlndell, 9d In command of Oth 
local horae, to be Sd In command of 1st local 
hone, v. Grurber dec. 

Nov. 21 .—Lieut. CoL Bowen removed from 14th 
to 3d N.L, and Lieut. Col. Poole from 3d to 14th 
ditto. 


Fort miltam, Dec. 1, I82G.—3fKA N.T. Ena. M. 
E. Loftle to be KeuL, from 23d Nov., v, Eyre 
dec. 

44M N.T. Ena. J. Wemym to he lieut.. from 3d 
May, v. Balderaton dec 

tStltti N.T. Lieut. C. Marahall to he capL of a 
comp., and Ena. W. Jamra to be Ueut., from 7th 
April, In sue. to Wilson dec. 

Capt. J. Steel, 41st N.L, to be adep. judge adv. 
gen. on estab., \. Capt. Hamilton nominated an 
assist. a<lj. gen. of army. 

Surg. P. Mathew to have charge of Medical De- 
p 6 t at Cawnpore, v. Taylor dec. 

Cadet Wm. Shaw admitted to Infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

Heml-Quartcre, Nov. 2.1.—Ena. the lion. J. O. 
Murray. 44th, and Fns. (5. Holloway, (Kith N.L, 
permitted to each, torpa. 

HIM L.C. Lieut. W. Wingfield to be adj., v. 
Dougan app. aide-de-camp to Right Hon. the Vice- 
prealdent. 

19M N.T. Lieut. J. Stephen to lie interp. and 
qu.maat., v. Ingram prom. 

26M N.T . Lieut. H. Johnson to be interp. and 
qu.masl., v. Grant rem. to 27 th regt. 

Origioi Pvov. Bat. Lieut. C. Commellne, 13th 
N.L, to be adj., v. Fleming dec. 

Nov. 28.—fins. Blackwood to do duty with ffiHh 
N.L at Barrackpore. 

Dec 1 —Lieut. J. Ewart, 55th N I., to be aide- 
de-camp to Maj. Gen. Dirk, 1 . ilepworth app. 
brig. maj. to trnopa in Asaam. 

Brev. Capt, Aidoua relieved from acting odjry. 
of Burdwan prov. bat. 


Fort William, Dec. 8.— Engineer*. Lieut. Col. 
T. Robertson to be lieut. col. com.; Brev. Lieut. 
Col. and Maf. T. Anbury to be lieut- rol ; and 
('apt. D. McLeod to be major, from 1st Dec., In 
auc. to Parlby dec.—Supernum. Capt. J. F. l'alon 
brought on effective strength of corps. 

6th N.l. Lieut. G. Orarklow to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ena. W. Frederick to be lieut., from 
21atNov„ in auc. to Deduseau dec. 

Cadet* admitted. Mr. Jaa. D. Baring to cavalry, 
and prom, to cornet—Maura. C. Ralfe aiul R. N. 
Mac Lean to Inf., and prom, to ensigns.—Mr. J ns. 
Burgnyne as an aaaiat aurg. 

Lieut O. F. Tytler. ltith N.I., permitted, at 
hit own request, to resign service of Hon. t'om- 
peny. 

Official. Aaaiat. aurg. W. Stewart, permitted, at 
his own request, to resign his temporary situation 
in H,C.'s service. 

Dae. 1— Itijbntry. Mqj. H. T. Tapp to he lieut. 
rol., v. Fraser ret. with rank from 21st June ]it2(i. 
In auc. to Maj. Gen. Haldane dec. ; Maj. W. Swln- 
ton to be Ueut. col., v. Ryan ret. with rank from 
23d Ang., far aur. to Lieut. CoL Short, dee. 1 Mat. 
J. Aurlol to be lieut. col., v. Moxon ret. with rank 
from 24th Sept., In sue. to Lieut. CoL Com. Lamb 
dec. 

34 'Slump. Burt. CapL T. C. Watson to be ma- 
joT; Lieut, J. A. Thompson to be capt. of a comp., 
and Ehs. J. Grisaell to be lieuL, from 94th Sept., 
in cue. to Aurloi prom. 

4th NJ. Cant. C. Taylor to be maj., Brev. CapL 
and Lieut. J. Nicobon to be capt of a comp., and 
Ena. J. Wilcox to be lieut., born 21 at June, In auc. 
to Tapp prom. 

4M N.T. Capt. T. Fulda* to be maj. 1 Lieut. J, 
B. Neufville to be capt. of a comp., and Ena. J. 
H. Phillips to be lieuL, from 23d Aug., in auc. to 
Swlnton prom. 

30th N.T. CapL O. Mtm to be maj., Llaut. J, 
W. H. Turner to be capt. of a comp., end Era. 


T. S. Fact to be Ueut, from 10th June, v. Fitige- 
rald dec. 

Der. 8 .— 7V) hr Capt*. by Bievet. LieuL H. Law¬ 
rence, 87 th N.l. 1 LieuL W. Barnett. S3d do. t 1st- 
Lleut. R. 8 . B. Morland, artil.; lat-LleuU W. 
Gedda, do. 

Head-Quarter*, Dec. 5.—Surg. F. Corbyn ap¬ 
pointed to 88 th N.I., at Arracan. 

Dec. 7.—LieuL Col. Com. S. Nation (new prom.) 
posted to 8 th N.L, Mid LieuL Col. Com, Jaa. Ni¬ 
ro) removed from 8 th to 2 QlhN.I., v. Maj. Gen. 
Haldane dec. 

Removal* and puettnge of Lieut, Odonel*. A. 
Galloway (new prom I to 2 d N.L, v. Richard# 

G rom. J. Ward (new prom.) to 81#t do. W. 

rooket from Slat to Mist do., v. Fraser ret. E. 
Wyatt (new prom.) to 63d do., v. Moxon reL H. 
T. Tapp (new prom.) to lat do. H. Hodgson from 
1st to 12th do., v. J. ('. Grant, dec. W. Swlnton 
(new prom.) to 67 th do. J. L. Stuart from t)7th to 
27th do. W R. Gilbert from 27 th to 19th do., v. 
Ryan ret. J. Aurlol (new prom.) to 2d Europ. 
regt. 7'. Murray from 2d Europ. regt, to 9 th N.L, 
v. Nation prom. 

Fort William, Dec. 15.— Infantry. LieuL Col. 
H. Bowen to lie lieut. tol. com., v, W. Thomas 
dee., and Maj. W. H. Kemm to be Ueut. col., v. 
Bowen prom. 

lBWi N.l. Ena. I), F. Evans to he lieuL, from 
Hth Dec., v. Tytler resigned. 

noth N.l. Capt. J. Drysdale to he maj., Brev. 
('apt. anil I.lcut. W. W. Rees to be capL of a 
comp., and Kns. C. Hunter to be lieut., from 28th 
Nov. in auc. to Kemm prom. 

Mcihral Department. Assist- surg. J. A. D. Wat¬ 
son to be surg., v. Macwbtrter ret. Aaaiat. surg. 
E. Everest to be aurg., v. W. Ogilvy dec. 

Cadet W. R. Thomson admitted to Infantry, and 
prom, to ensign. 

('apt. Baker, of artil., to lie agent for prepara¬ 
tion of iron suspension bridge*, with a salary of 
1 ,Imki r*. per mensem. 

(apt. J. Bedford, 48th N.L, and Lieut. B. 
Browne, regt. of artil., re-transferrcd to Revenue 
Survey Department. 

lire. 21 _ noth N I. I.ieut. G. B. 1). deleter to be 

capt. of a comp., and Ena J. R. Younger to be 
lieuL, from 2d Nov., in aut. to Garatln dec. 

( apt. II. I.. White, .Kith N.L, to be a major of 
brigade on estab., v. Currie resigned. 

Cadet* admitted. Messrs. J. G. Garrard and ('• 
II. Burt to inf., and prom, to ensigns.—Mesara. II. 
Bablngton and B. D. Small as aaaiat. aurg*. 

Head-Quarter*, Der. 14.—'Ena. J. H. Lefevre re¬ 
moved from 10th and posted to 28th N.l. 

Dee. 19.—Assist, aurg. Burgoyne posted to 88 th 
N.L at Arracan. 

Der. 20.—Lieut. W. Parker, 10th L.C., to be 
aide-de-camp to Maj. Gen. Pine. 

Cornet W. II. Tweedale removed from 8 th to 
8 th L.C. 

Ena. P. Gordon removed from 52d, and posted 
to Uth N.l. 

Dec. 21—Surg. W. Jackton appointed to IMh 
N.L, and burg. T. CrichUU to 20 th do. •» 

Dee. 22.—Capt. and Brig. Mgj. White appointed 
to Barrackpore. 

Ensign* appointed to do duty. J. G. Garrard with 
6 th N.l. at Mullyc, and C. H. Burt with 80th do. 
at Allahabad. 

Appointment* and Removal*. I.IeuL Col. Com. 
H. Brown (new prom.) to 3d N.L; I.IeuL Co). 
Com. Croxton from 3d to loth do.. Ueut. Col. 
Kemm (new prom.) to doth do.; LieuL Col. J. De- 
lamafn from 50th to 3d do . LieuL Cot. George 
from 37 th to noth do. I Lieut- Col. ileathcote from 
80th to 83d do. 1 LieuL Col. P, T. Comyn from 53d 
to 37th do. 

Aetiet. *urg*. appointed to do duty. H. P. Bell 
with 88th N.l., at Barrackpore; Llewellyn with 
28th do. at Barrackpore; Bablngton and Small at 
General Hospital. 

Assist, aurg. J. V. Leese appointed to 18th L .C. 
at Meerut. 

Dot. K—ArtUhry. Maj. W. 6. Whtoh to com¬ 
mand Human! and Slrhlnd division of artillery ; 
and Lieut. E. Blake to be adj. to ditto. 

* F»r» 
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Kurt William, Dee. 20.— Infimtrp. Mai. V. H. 
Haines to be lieut. cot. from 14th Dec., v. l.eyt tier, 
16 th N.l. Cspt. R.L. Dickson to be tna)., I.leut. 
W. A. Troup to be capt. of a romp., and Ena. t). 
Ogllvy to belleut., from SUth Dec. iu sue. to VI- 
chelson dec. 

I nr a N.l. Ena. W. Platt to be lieut, v. Don¬ 
nelly dec. 

27N.L Capt. R. Axford to be major. Lieut. 
P H. Plttcni to be rapt, of a romp., and Ena. T. 
Plumbe to be lieut., from 14th Dec., In sue. to 
llalnra prom. 

Lleuta. fl. C. Holroyd, 57th N.L, and F. Jcu¬ 
lt ina, 69th do , to be cap tit. by brevet from 2d Dec. 
1412ft. 

Mr. H. J. Blunt admitted to Inf., and prom, to 
ensign. 

Messrs. J. Hansford and W. 11. Rogers admitted 
ns assist, surge. 

Assist, sure. Jas. times to be surgeon to residency 
At ('atmandnoo. <* 

Lieut B. Pead, 4th I..O., permitted, at his own 
request, to resign service of Hon. Comp. 

Dec. an.— Army (hmmiMaruit. (’apt. J. Satch- 
well prom. Horn 2d to 1st class of dep. assist, coins. 

S en.; ('apt. W. J. Thompson, suh-asslst., to be a 
ep. assist, com. gen. of 2d class s Lieut. 11 ('lay- 
ton, supernumerary, to lie a sub-aislst. pin. gen.; 
Lieut. II. Dovrton, 4th N.L, to be a supernum. 
sub-assist, coin. gen.; all In sue. to Capt. Ham- 
frays proceeding to Europe. 

LlouL T. H. Pearson, H.M.'slIth Dr., to bean 
aide-de-camp on personal staff of Governor-gene¬ 
ral. 

Ens. It Crawford, 27th N.L, permitted, at hh 
own request, to resign service of Hon. Comp. 

Capt. R, Colebrooke, 20th N.L, tranaf. to In¬ 
valid estab. 

Jan. 5 — ith L.C. Comet C. F. M'Cllntock to lie 
lieut. from 29th Dec., v. Pead resigned. 

Assist, surg. D. M’oodbum to be surg., v. J. 
Williamson ret., in sue. to W. Ogllvy dec. 

Assist, sure. II. Cavell to be surg. to Govcmor- 
gencral. v. \hcl dm 

Capt. .1. Tailor, of engineers, to lie assist, su¬ 
perintend. engineer of public works in Lower Pro- 
\ Inccs, v. Gui still. 

Lieut. .1. Thompson, of engineers, to lie execu¬ 
tive engineer of '« or Dlnapore dn. of de|>artni. 
of public Works, v. Taylor. 

Capt. W Bell, ofartll., to olliciate ns executlse 
officer of 17th or llurdwan dlv. of departm. of 
public works, v. Pcrkett resigned. 

Assist, surg. W. W. Hewett, to perform medical 
duties of .Sundrrbund conimissnin, Cm veil. 

Assist surg. 11. Ileadon to lie 1st assist., and 
Assist, sure. T. Spoils to be 2d assist, gar. surg. Ill 
Fort W llliatn, lu sue. to Doctor Uewett. 


Heml-Unaete », Per. J8—8WA A*./. Brev.Cnpt. 
W. Aldous to lie I liter p. and qu. mast , v. Craigle 
app. to general stall. 

4 id N.l Lieut. H. Campbell to be interp. anil 
qu mast., \. Hart pram. 

fi80i N.L Lieut. 0. ii&tnllng to lie adj., v. Mar¬ 
shall prom : Lieut. ft. .f. C,rov e to he Interp and 
qu.inmi, v. VaiMBtidau app. 2d in command of 
Lung pore local Inf. 

4th Krtni N 1. Lieut. C. H. Rolsmgon to be in- 
terp. and qti. mast, v. Stewart {mini. 

MNnmrrre Hut. Limit. J. "K McCauslond, 2d 
Extra N.L. to he ad)., v. N unison prom. 

Medical Deinrr-neut. Surg. Qer.iH re appointed 
to 1st Nusscerce Hat.; Assist, surg. M'Q. Gray ap- 
prtfated to Cth N.L: s U rg. Studilart appointed to 

Itnamil' at laisit. Of*. CunMuindant. C. Fagan 
from 41st to Mth N.l. Wegtienn from .Vith to 41st 
do. E. P. V\ Hum turn 15th to 17th do. K. Cart¬ 
wright from 1st Korop. Rcgt. to 15th N.L D. 
MacLeod, from i;th N.L to 1st F.unip. Rcgt. 

Hcmucali and uniting* of Lieut. Cole. Baines 
(newprom.) to (kith N.l. George (torn filth to 
2<)itino«»’ Prater from 1st to 2d Europ. Rcgt. Au- 
rlol from 1 2d to 1st do. Fast from 59th to 24th 
N.l. Cunllffe from 94th to 4th Extra N.l. Wa¬ 
ters ftom 4th Extra to HMh do. 


his majxstv’s roiirrs. 

Head-ljwirtrr*, Nov. 2H, l(!2fi— Lieut. T> Knox, 
Queen's Royals, to be an extra aide-de-camp on 
staff of his rxc. Lieut. Uen. Sir T. Bradford, com.- 
in-chlef at Bombay. 

Dee. 6.—Lieut. N. Campbell, 15th L. Inf., to be 
rapt, by brevet in Eaat-lndlss only, front Mb 
June 1R24. 

Dec. 23.—Lieut T. P. Williamson, 48th F., to 
be apt. by ditto, from 5th Dec. 1821k 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. —Nov. 24. Maj. J. Elliott, 20th N.L. 
for health.—Assist. Surg. A. Stenhouse, for health. 
— Surg. T. Tweedic. on private affklrs. — 29. 
Lieut. Col. Com. W. limes, 39th N.L, ditto.— 
Lieut. Col. James Durant, loth N.l, for health.— 
Maj. N. S. Webb, of artil., for health.—Cant J. 
Jervis, 5th N.I., for health.—Cant. 8. P. C. Hum- 
frays, ,'tfith N.L, for health —Lieut. H. Drum¬ 
mond, 3d L.C., for health.—Lieut. R MacMur- 
do, 13th N.l., for health.—Dec, 1. Maj. Edm. B. 
Craigle, both N.l , on private affhira.—Lieut. R. 
C. Johnson, doth N.I., for health.—a Lieut. Col. 
G. Pollock, of art!]., for health.—Capt. H. Fer- 
nie, 27th N.L, for health.—Brcv. Capt. A. Grant, 
52d N.l , for health.—Lieut. Col. (i. Sargent, 13th 
N.L, on private affairs.—Sure. Jos. Adams, ditto. 
—Lieut. II 11. Ilsrington. ii/tli N.L, ditto.—15. 
Lieut. Col. J. W HI tckney, 5th N.L, ditto.—Capt. 
Jas Carter, fitli N.L, ditto.—Maj. J. I tod her, of 
artil.. for health.—Capt. G. Barker, 33d N.I., for 
health.—Lieut. T. Gear, 20th N.L, for health.— 
21. Capt A Horsliurgh, 4(ith N.L, on private af¬ 
fairs—Lieut. Col Com. Wm. Comyn, 24th N.I., 
ditto—Surg. Win. Jackson, ditto.—Capt J. W. 
Rolierdcnu, 4th L for health.—2d Lieut. D, 
G Scott, of artil., for health—22. Lieut. Oen. Sir 
T. Brown, col. of 1st L.C., on private aflhirs.— 
Lieut. Col. Com. T. Whitehead, With N.L, ditto. 
—Surg. G. Playfair, ditto—Jan. 3. Maj. E. n. 
Broughton, 21st N.I., on private* aflhirs.—Lieut. 
JO. J Betts, 2d Extra N.L, for hcullh—I'.ns. W. 
11. Raiders, Kith N.l., for health. — Lieut P. 
Schalrh, 2d l,.C. 

To t'auc of Omul Hoik. —Dec. L Lieut. Col. fl. 
C. G.irnlmm, .'kith N I., far health—30. Lieut. 
Cot. II. Griffiths, inv. cstab., for twelve months, 
for health 

To Singapore. —Dec. 29. Capt. Sir R. Colqu- 
houn, 44th N.L, for ten months, for health. 

To St. Helmut.— Dec. 21. Maj. C. II. Balms, 
27th N.l., for health (eventually to Europe). 

To New South Widen .—Jan 5. Capt. 8. Speck, 
4th N.L, for twelve months, for health. 


111* m urm’s t ORCKS. 

To Europe —Nov ill. Maj. Jackson, 20th F„ an 
privateaflhux.—2.1. Mai Glover, Royal Rcgt., for 
one vear, on ditto—Dei. U. Lieut. Neale, KSlh 
*1 .Dr , for health.- 11 . Lieut. Crisp, Royal Regt., 
fin health.—12. Corre; GumWeton, 4th L.Dr., for 
health.—111. Capt. Tomlinson, Ikh L.Dr, on 
private affairs — Lieut, the Hon. F. G. Howard, 
l.'itli F., for health—Capt. Wainwrlght, 47th F.. 
for orfh vear, on private aflhinc—2.1. Capt. Napier, 
4th I. Dr., for health—l.ieut. Ramsbottom, 4th 
do . tor health—29. Lieut. O'Brien, 2tlth F-, for 
health. — Ian, 3. Lieut. Onnshv, 14th F., for 
health—Lieut. Dal*, 14th do., for health. 

To (e/dai 1 —Dec. M. Hrcv.Capt. Funlrane, 14th 
F., for eight months, on private affairs. 


LAW. 

SnrHEMR COL’HT, JColt 28. 

In consequence of an application which 
had been mode to tiie Supreme Court to 
admit two more attornies, the Chief Jus¬ 
tice, on faking hi* seat this morning, took 
occasion to remark, that the Court had al¬ 
ready considered that body very extensive, 
and that it bad it iu contemplation to lessen 
the number gradually, by admitting one 
individual for every four vacancies. Hi* 

Lordship 
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Lordship likewise observe*!, that some 
whose leave of absence had expired, and 
otberr who were unable te discharge their 
duty from other circumstances, should be 
struck oft’ the roll. Among the former he 
named Messrs. Brewer, Lodi, and Stone; 
and among the latter, Mr. Peard, who 
should be re-instated when he was libe¬ 
rated from gaol. 

December 29. 

Sir A. Bullcr aat (with the dtlier judge*) 
for the last time tins day, previous to his 
return to England. 

The rules and regulations made by the 
Court for carrying into effect the new 
Jury Act were read: an abstract is given 
below. 

Jebb, v. Lrfevre. —This was a case of 
great importance to persons possessing real 
property. The question was, whether 
lands were assets in the hands of adminis¬ 
trators fbr payment of debt*. 

The Chief Justice (Sir C. Grey) was of 
opinion that executors and administrators 
had no power to sell land for payment of 
debts; that it went to the heir at law, not 
to tile executors or administrators. Obiter 
dictum • in his opinion, if lands were 
sold for debts in the life-time of tlic deb¬ 
tor, dower would attach; t. e. two-thirds 
only could be legally sold. 

The other judges, Sir A. Duller and 
Sir J. Franks, dissented from the opinion 
of the Chief Justice, deeming landed pro¬ 
perty to lie at the disposal of the adminis¬ 
trator. The latter was inclined to agree 
in what fell from Sir C. Grey on the sub¬ 
ject of dower. 

The opinion of the majority lieing for 
the plaintiff, judgment was given accord- 
ingly. 

Sir C. Grey said. “ I wish it to lie 
understood that, should this question arise 
hereafter, I do not consider myself bound 
by this decision.** 

Doe, on dem. of Claude Joseph Pouche- 
Ict, v. John Adolphus Stansbury.— The 
question in this case was, whether an alien 
could inherit or hold land in Calcutta." 

The court were unanimously of opinion 
that an alien could not acquire real proper¬ 
ty in Calcutta, and gave judgment for the 
defendant. 

Sir A. Butler added: “ This decision 
does not apply to lands In the Mofussii.” 

The following^ an abstract of foe 
rules and rrgtftstMH established by foe 
Supreme Court in pursuance of ftft jttriet 
in India Act: 

1. All men (except as hereafUKMteept- 
ed), are qualified to serve on juries, -who 
.have heretofore served, and aifwho Ore 
resident house keepe r s , and occupy atone¬ 
ment of the monthly value of SO rupees, 
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or the annual value of 500 rupees; or 
who are worth 5,000 rupees. 

2. Except such as hold any office under 
the Supreme Court or in foe police of Cal¬ 
cutta; or are the subjects of any foreign 
state; or are 21 yean of age; or who 
have been convicted of treason, felony, 
fraudulent, or infamous offences; or who 
are outlaws, lunatics, or idiots; or who 
are unable to read, write, and understand 
the English language. The shoriffk and 
clerks of foe Crown are forbidden to in¬ 
sert in their lists’,' the names of any natives 
of whose competency to understand foe 
English language they have not expe- 
nencepr sure knowledge. 

3. No person who does not profess tlio 
Christian religion is qualified to serve on 
any grand jury, or on any jury for die trial 
of a person who does profess that religion. 

4. Contains exemptions of certain high 
officers and others from being required to 
servfe on juries. 

5. Contains the exemptions from being 
required to serve on other dian special or 
grand juries; which include nadves pos¬ 
sessing the title of rajs, or insignia of 
equivalent rank ; or whose rank or supe¬ 
riority of caste prevents them, according 
to die usage of their tribe or religion, from 
sitting on common juries; or who are 
worth 200,000 rupees, 

O', 7, 8, -and 9. Direct the mode in 
which the sheriff and clerk of foe Crown 
shall prepare the lists. 

10. The sheriff shall summon for each 
sessions thirty-six of those who are quali¬ 
fied and liable to serve on grand juries, 
and sixty of those who are qualified and 
liable to serve on petit juries, and every 
summons shall be served one week at least 
before the first day of the sessions at which 
die party summoned is to attend ; and of 
each of the panels returned by dm aherift*, 
one-half at feast must be of that class of 
persons who have hitherto been designated 
in foe Statutes relating to India by the 
term “ British subjectsand in like man¬ 
ner one-ludf of die jury shall in every 
case consist of such British subjects. 

11. Directs the manj||r in which special 
juries shall be struck, viz. from foe list 
arranged in alphabetical and numerical 
order, in a similar manner as in England. 

12. 13, 14, and IS relate to similar 
points, wherein the directions correspond 
with foe practice in England. 

16. No juror who has served shall be 
summoned again within twelve months, 
unless for want of other jurors. 

17. Jurors wilfully neglecting to attend 
liable to j&ji&shmcntfor a contempt. 

18. Tw sheriff and dark of the Crown 
to be similarly punished is ease of wilful 
omission, false insertion, or vexatious 
summoning. 

SR 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

TOtJIl or TM* OOVEKNOH-OKNeHAL. 

The Governor-general tnarched from 
Cawnpore, on the 24 th November, end 
encamped near Lucknow, on the 26th No¬ 
vember. The following morning having 
been fixed for bia Lordship's entry into the 
capital of Oude, a deputation arrived from 
the King at an early hour to conduct hie 
Lordship from hia tents, and was received 
with suitable attentions. The Governor- 
general marched from the camp, in full 
state, and was met at the suburbs by the 
King of Oude, with the principal officers 
of his court and an immense retinue of 
elephants, &c. As the elephants approach¬ 
ed each other his Majesty and the Gover¬ 
nor-general exchanged the usual saluta¬ 
tions, nnd his Lordship stepping into the 
King’s bowdah, the procession moved 
forward through the city, in the following 
order, viz. the elephants carrying the royal 
standard and insignia, called the Malice 
Murattb; the King’s kettle drums, and 
several led horses, a troop of Shooter Se- 
wars, the state palankeens of the King 
and the Governor-general, liis Lordship’s 
body-guard, and the King’s corps, dress¬ 
ed in imitation of the British Lancers; the 
Sowarce elephant, a corps of his Majesty’s 
horse, the Dromedary corps, and several 
elephants with kettle-drums, and otlier 
appendages of state. Every terrace, every 
balcony, every housetop was crowded with 
human beings. From every window amt 
chink black races and admiring eyes ap¬ 
peared peering out at the passing pageant. 
Now and then the curtains of a window 
would be slightly opened or raised in dif¬ 
ferent places, and bright aparkling eyes, 
like stars, sinning through the interstices 
of a cloud, daned their beams on the 
passing cavalcade. The roofs and balco¬ 
nies of the house* were, in many parts, 
hung with tapestries of kinkhah, tas, and 
other rich stuffs; the shopkeepers display¬ 
ed tlicii choicest wares, and every build¬ 
ing was crowded with spectators, inter¬ 
spersed with numerous bands of singers 
and musicians. A|kr passing the Muhul 
of Asef-ood Dow felt, where the guard in 
attendance on his Majesty’s eldest sister 
saluted the Governor-general, the Su- 
warree passed along the sahds of tiie 
Goomtee, Iwtwcen two lines of troops and 
amidst continued discharges of cannon, to 
the palace of Furrid Bukhsii, where break, 
fast was prepared, in the verandah of the 
banqueting-room*, called the Bareh Dur- 
rec. The King conducted the Governor- 
general to an extensive saloon, which was 
destined as the place of assembly. After 
the usual ceremonies his Majesty, walk¬ 
ing arm in arm with Lord Amherst, led 
the w ay to the breakfast-table, which was 
laid out ih the verandah, looking upon 
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the Paeen Bagh. On rising from the 
breakfast-talde, the party returned to tlie 
first saloon, where the trays of presents 
bad been arranged during the interval. 
The King then proceeded to fasten round 
the n&k of Lord Amherst, a miniature 
of himself, set in diamonds, and suspend¬ 
ed by two strings of fine pearls. His 
Majesty also presented a bed of eurious 
workmanship to Lady Amherst. Gar¬ 
lands, with utter and paun, were then dis¬ 
tributed, and the Governor-general then 
left, and proceeded to tlie residency.' 

His Majesty returned the Govemur- 
general’s visit, and breakfasted with his 
Lordship at the residency, on the following 
morning; the usual ceremonies were ob¬ 
served and presents offered on the occasion. 

Tlie Governor-general, Lady Amherst, 
and suite, partook of a dinner and enter¬ 
tainment at the palace of Furrid Bukltsb, 
on the evening of the 1st Dec., when the 
inner courts of that vast edifice, as well os 
tlie street parting the Bareif Du nee, and 
the Paoen Bagli, were beautifully illumi¬ 
nated with variegated lamps, and a splen¬ 
did exhibition of fire-works took place. 
The King and all hiB brother^, ministers, 
and courtiers, were dressed in the most 
costly and magnificent robes. His Ma¬ 
jesty woro a different dress and different 
turban, and rode in a different bowdah, 
upon every separate occasion; but he 
seemed to have reserved his most costly 
vestments and most briiliant jewels for 
the present evening, that he might appear 
with 11 magnificence worthy of the’ royal 
host of the Governor-general of British 
India. 

His Majesty, tlie heir apparent of Oude, 
the minister, and several of the principal 
corn tiers dined with die Governor-general, 
at tlie residency, on tlie evening of the 2d. 

Next dap the Governor-genera) held a 
Durbar at the residency, when about 
eighty natives of rank and respectability 
were introduced, and klielats were con¬ 
ferred on most of the number. Bting- 
want Sing, the soobadar or the fith Regi¬ 
ment Cavalry, who distinguished himself 
so highly in the celebrated charge made by 
Cnpt. Fitzgerald’s troops, at the battle of 
Seetnlmldee, being a resident in this part 
of the country, was presented to his 
Ian-dship on the above occasion and re¬ 
ceived an honorary dress and sword. 

On the 4tb the Governor-general pro¬ 
ceeded to breakfast with his Majesty, by 
invitation, at the Palace of Pearls (Mo- 
tee Muhul) accompanied by all his suite 
in fbU uniform, and escorted by ffie body 
guard. The King came out to meet the 
Governor-general about 100 yards from 
the palace. His Majesty’s' elephant-car¬ 
riages were drawn up Wore 4m gates of 
the Mutee Muliub to add to llff tliiiw ; 
they were three in number, the hugest 
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wu « iwiy handsome four* wheeled car* 
riage, about twelve or thirteen fwt long, 
with a tort of wooden oonopy aupported 
by light pillars and draw* by four young 
elephant* handsomely caparisoned Mid bar* 
log their heads and trunks paintJtt-with 
carious figures and quaint devices. Pass¬ 
ing through the arch of the handsome 
gateway or the Motee Muhul, the pro¬ 
cession entered an extensive square, in 
which was erected a circular enclosure, 
constructed of interwoven bamboos, about 
thirty fret in height, prepared for a fight' 
between tigers and buffaloes. 

The enclosure was quickly surrounded 
by die elephants of the spectators and by 
crowds of natives; the uproar waxed ex¬ 
ceeding gnat, end the frightened buffa¬ 
loes charged die bamboos with alarming 
fury; but fortunately they were proof 
against their formidable horns. Expecta¬ 
tion was raised to the highest pitch, when 
two tigers were let in upon the raging buf¬ 
faloes; but in this, as on most occasions, 
reality was fully disappointed by anticipa¬ 
tion ! The tigers crept trembling along the 
aides of the enclosure, and made no attempt 
to defend themselves or to avoid the blow, 
when the buffaloes, carrying tlicir heads 
close to the ground, charged down upon 
them, and pinned them to the bamboos. 
A pugnacious bear was then let in as the 
champion of the fallen tigers, and expand¬ 
ed his ample arms to embrace his noble 
foe; but Bruin’s self-complacency was 
considerably disturbed by suddenly find¬ 
ing himself elevated six feet above his or¬ 
dinary level, with a small rent or two in 
liin comfortable fur jacket. Bruin, deem¬ 
ing discretion to be the better part of 
valour, turned bis back on the buffaloes, 
and proceeded'quietly to ditnb up the 
bamboos, till striving it the top his ca¬ 
reer wu arrested by a net in which he be¬ 
came presently so entangled, that he wu 
unable to move backwards or forwards, 
and therefore remained quietly where he 
wu, basking in tbe sun, and looking down 
upon fee weld of battle and tbe enemy 
wife modi apparent self-satisfaction at 
the ingenuity of liis escape. 

The party then proceeded to a pert of 
fee palace called the Moobartik Munxit, 
where, breakfast had been prepared. Af¬ 
ter braeklsst tbe party adjourned to the 
veranda which overlooked the Ooom tee, 
for the purpose of witnessing combats be¬ 
tween elephants and rhinoceroses, and 
other amusements prepared for the occa¬ 
sion, but wlddi mere broken eff by the 
indisposition at fee king. 

On fee meaning of 5th December, fee 
Governor'generalleft Lucknow. 

Thc peny noised at Sbafajebanporo on 
fee Mfe Ju ntdid Bareilly on the 
monringof feft.lStb, being mat on fee 
road by fee Newab of Rampora accom¬ 
panied by Mr. Hawkins, to whose bouse 


they proceeded. Next day hie Lordship 
held a levee, and gave dinners on the same 
and succeeding days. 

On fee 81st the Governor-general re¬ 
ceived fee visit of the Rajs of Rampora, 
in one of fee state toots; and afterwards 
held a dumar, when several of the princi¬ 
pal members of tbe Rohitla and Ffen 
families of BarelUy and Shnlpehahporr, 
and other natives of consideration, were in¬ 
troduced ; some of whom received kbelats. 
Amongst others were Nawahs Moham¬ 
med Khan and Gholaum HosseinKban, 
the lineal descendants and represantative* 
of Nnwab Behadoor Khan, who founded 
the town of Shetyehaupore, in fee time 
of die Emperor Shah Jelian, and Hafiz 
Gholam Ahmed, Kazi of the city of Ba¬ 
reilly. His Lordship quitted Bareilly on 
the SSd, and reached Aonla on the 87th. 
This place is famous as tbe birth-place of 
Ali Mohammed, the founder of the Ho¬ 
ld! In dynasty, and he is buried there un¬ 
der a handsome mausoleum. The present 
Rais of Rampora is his great grandson, 
in the male line. The chief inhabitants 
are Patens and Rtyput*, the latter of the 
Kutiicria tribe, from whom the province 
derives its ancient appellation of Kuthair. 
Ibis part of the country is remarkable for 
several individuals, who, to profound Mo¬ 
hammedan learning, unite considerable 
acquaintance with the English language 
and especially with Europun mathemati¬ 
cal science. 

His Lordship arrived at Agra, on tbe 
8th January, and took up hit residence 
with Mr. Saunders. The Bburtpore mi¬ 
nister bad an audience on the 9tb, and bis 
Lordship bad consented to visit that cita. 
del. We are happy to learn that fee cli» 
‘mate of the upper provinces, during tbe 
latter part of fee journey^ had exercised a 
most beneficial effect upon the health of 
both Lord and Lady Amherst. His 
Lordship had visited tbe Taj, and express¬ 
ed himself much gratified by this specimen 
of Asiatic architecture. It was expected 
that the party would remain at Agra four 
or five days longer. 

vative rarest, 

Maharaja Sindfua .—According to* fob 
Ukbbars ttfe Chief has been seriously ill. 
his decease has even been expected. 
Meantime bis territories appear to be in 
greet disorder; tun zemindars are not only 
refractory, but appear in arms against his 
authority; and some of his troops have 
mutinied on accopntof arrears of pay. An 
action was fought between Mabarao Tcb- 
sildar and tbe refractory Zemindars of 
Korauli Ghat, the former w«s not able to 
force the Ghat for two or ferae days, when 
the insurgents were put to the sword. 

j Rlogit Singh- —This Chief is at va¬ 
riance wife fads tributaries The French 

5 R 8 officers 
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officers in his service are making prepara¬ 
tion s for the advance of the Rajah's army 
to the confines of Peshawer, to enforce 
the payment of tribute by Yar Maltomcd 
Khan; the latter had commenced opera, 
tiona against Jeialabad. The chief of the 
Dereh Khyber, and the YusSfxecs also 
refused to pay the stimulated sums, and 
were also the objects of Runjit’s prepara¬ 
tions. The Maharaja crossed die I La wee 
on the 8th December. 

Jeypare. —The ceremony of placing die 
young Raja on die throne of state, took 
place on the 4tb November ; Sir C. Met¬ 
calfe and the British Resident assisting. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe left Jeyporu on the 
20th November. The affairs of the state 
of Jeypore were finally arranged by the 
l'olitical Agent, with die acquiescence of 
the Itani, in die following manner ;—That 
during die minority of the young Raja, 
her Highness should be invested with the 
power of administration, and an especial 
and experienced minister should be ap, 
pointed, who w ould be able to secure to die 
Company the share of the money due to 
them, and manage the pecuniaiy affairs of 
the Maha Raja, so that no part of the pub¬ 
lic money shall he misappropriated . the 
}Oung Raja will hold the public audiences 
regularly, and the Thakurs and principal 
chief* will attend the court and preserve 
their mutual affinity ; fur the dissensions 
of the chiefs arc the only causes of disorder 
in a state.—Ilao Chand Singh, who was, 
after the dismissal of Raol Uarisal, substi¬ 
tuted in his room, was appointed by her 
highness, aid-de-camp to the Maha Raja, 
in the room of Tbakur Mcgh Singh, and 
i ecelved an honorary dress; he was also in 
conjunction with Barisal of Mejown en¬ 
trusted with die money affairs of the ho-* 
itourable Company ; Chottarain, Ilookum 
Chund and others were dismissed from the 
public situations they held ; Pundarans, 
Ac. were deprived of the power of inter¬ 
ference in the government; Raol Barisal 
was restored to his office with the assu¬ 
rance that ho would in no way be molested 
by the Maha Raja, and that bis wishes 
would lie studied by her highness the itani. 
The Rani interemed on behalf of die 
twenty-two Thakurs partisans of Raol Ba¬ 
rf sal, but it was not accepted. Die Agent 
then further notified, that during die mi¬ 
nority of the Raja all thechiefsof the state 
were to know that the management of the 
state afihirs by bar highness was just and 
proper. It ttuf also ordered by the coun¬ 
cil in Calcutta, that no manner of arrange¬ 
ment should he made without the Rani's 
consent. —Jami JUm Nooma. 


Htvnoo COLLEGE. 

We bed no adequate nation of the ex¬ 
traordinary progress made by some of the 
young men at this excellent institution. 


The system pursued is one admirably cal¬ 
culated to instil solid and useful know¬ 
ledge, and we.ere quite satisfied from 
personal observation, that it succeed* in 
effecting this object. Some of the hoys are 
wdllmwd in the elements of English 
grammar and literature, and can translate 
passages from Bengalee into English, and 
from English into Bengalee, &e. Others 
again are well grounded in arithmetic, 
and die elements of natural philosophy 
and physics ; and it is most satisfactory to 
"observe, that they think upon these sub¬ 
jects. Any one may satisfy himself tbit 
what duty have acquired is not by rote, for 
they ore subjected to rigid cross exaraina- 
tions, and the reply of one boy will be 
found to differ widely from that of another, 
implying not merely an exercise of the 
faculty of memory, but of reflection and 
thought on the matter studied. Altoge¬ 
ther this is truly a most interesting institu¬ 
tion, and will, we have no doubt, prove a 
very effective engine of improvement. The 
youth educated at this College will acquire 
a taste for European literature, which can¬ 
not fail of leading to more important re¬ 
sults, anti of greatly ameliorating the state 
of sot let j. The acadcntic.il duties are car¬ 
ried on with the most praise-worthy assi¬ 
duity and talent, and the establishment, in 
a word, reflects infinite credit on its pa¬ 
trons, and nil connected with it.— India 
Gazette, Jan. 11. 

lunovrviHTt. 

We arc happy to hear, that a special 
committee of artillery and engineer offi¬ 
cers met yesterday morning, at the Water¬ 
gate Sortie of Fort William, for the pur¬ 
pose, we believe, of reporting upon certain 
military obstacles to the proposed conti¬ 
nuation of the Strand via Fort William, 
(West side) to Garden Reach. We have 
not yet heard whether the report of the 
committee is favourable or otherwise; but 
we hope and expect the wishes and conve¬ 
nience of the public will prevail over the 
fears of Foit William’s over-anxious 
friends, who appear to tiiink that the pro- 
jjosed road will not only lead to Garden 
Reach, but to the loss of that fortress. A 
report is very current that another new 
road, parallel with the preamt course, or 
nearly so, and admirably calculated for 
equestrians, will take a si ICO out of the es¬ 
planade on the east side of the fort .— 
Beng. Murk. Nov. 29. 

raonocTs or oua mumm lit at*. 

We are happy to find that the advan¬ 
tages we Itave been accustomed to contem¬ 
plate, as derivable from the newly acquired 
possessions on the Teajnacrim coast, ham 
already begun to offord a proqiect of being 
realised in the superior tfpeKty of their 
staple commod it i es . Of one of th ese , 

v cotton, 
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cotton, we understand, that samples re- stttee, tb»t tin Court of Directors have 


ccntly received have been pMuuuncud by 
the best judges superiors® ^be best Baud* 
cotton, which it the present market rate is 
at 13-8 to. 14 rupees per baxar matind. 
The Band* cotton has obtained Nmht 
English markets, n decided preference 
over even the Jstone, which was till then 
considered as the best grown in Hindostan. 
The superiority of the Tenasserim cotton 
to the Bands is, therefore, an additional 
advance of quality, which affords some 
hope of its competing with the American 
Sea Island cotton, to whicti, in its locali¬ 
ties, it oSers some analogy.— Cal. Goo, 
Gaz. Dee. 14. 

CHIN IS* TRADER. 

A report having been spread that the 
Chinese junk, which lately arrived here 
from Mergui, had come throrfgh the Malay 
peninsula, by means of a communication 
iietween the head waters of two rivers, 
which flow into the opposite seas, we have 
taken some pains to inquire into the truth; 
for though we considered the existence of 
a navigable channel, tnsay the least, highly 
problematical, we thought it possible that 
the story might only be the exaggeration of 
an actual voyage up some of the rivers of 
that country, which are still very imper- 
feclly known. We have, however, learnt 
that there is nothing unusual in the route 
pursued by this vessel, and that her voyage 
lias been very erroneously stated to have 
been of extraordinary duration, a circum¬ 
stance which has probably arisen from the 
Chinese commander Imperfectly under¬ 
standing the questions put to him. The 
junk’s passage from Mergui lias not ex¬ 
ceeded twenty-two days. The cargo con¬ 
sists principally of sapan wood, which it 
Appears is now in great demand at Mergui, 
and the prices obtained have liecn so unu¬ 
sually high, as to induce the woodcutters to 
make a second cutting this year, contrary to 
their usual practice. We believe this is the 
first junk wbiehhas visited Calcutta from any 
of our new acquisitions; we shall lie glad 
to hear that the voyage has been sufficient¬ 
ly profitable to induce these industrious 
people to come in numbers to our port.— 
Dmg. Hwk. Dec 7. 

tTAur ntnrr. 

It is rumoured very generally and wide¬ 
ly, that the imposition of a stamp duty, 
on acknowledgments for money paid and 
received, is in contemplation at this presi¬ 
dency, by orders from, and uoderthe au¬ 
thority of, the Board of Control.—Jo An 
Bull, Jan. 10. 

e " * 

1XLA.KD XinOAtWS. 

The Gov. Gazette, with reference to foe 
increasing number of steam vessels, em¬ 
ployed in the inland navigation of India, 


authorised, on the representation of the 
Bengal government, tin construction of 
machinery for two huge bouts, drawing 
but tiiroe foot water, to in propelled each 
by a pur of engines, each being ofiwenty- 
flve horse power. “ Hie original destina¬ 
tion at these steam boats,” it is added, 
“ is the Brahmaputra river, on which they 
-are, if possible, more required than on the 
Ganges, as there is not only the same 
vast space to be traversed, and the same 
‘ precipitous current to be encountered, but 
there is a wuu of tint counterpoise, which 
the course of the Ganges affords, when 
the current is strongest, und the river most 
navigable, a favourable wind. During 
the runs, the prevailing wind along the 
Brahmaputra is as advene as the river, at 
least beyond the point at Dhombree, where 
it takes an easterly direction. The diffi¬ 
culty of tracking is also much greater 
along the Brahmaputra, than the Ganges, 
as the continual traffic along the latter, 
and the uninteirupted recurrence of vil¬ 
lages and cultivations have made a tegular 
mud upon the banks whilst the Brahma¬ 
putra is bounded, through very consider¬ 
able intervals, by dense and inhospitable 
jungle. A mile a day in such situations, 
and under such circumstances, is a fair 
average advance, and a voyage from Dacca 
to llungpt.ro in Asatn, is fully equal in 
duration to a voyage to Europe. Hero, 
therefore, a steam boat will be of incon¬ 
ceivable importance, for the conveyance of 
troops, or supplies, and the transit of 
public officers, either pn board the vessel or 
on others, to be tracked up the river hy the 
steamer. The existence of coal in Sylhet, 
and its recent discovery in Asnm, are cir¬ 
cumstances highly favourable to the em¬ 
ployment of steam boats on the rivers of 
our Eastern frontier.” 

e 

RAJA SUDP1NATH ROY. 

On Saturday last, the generous Baja 
Buddinath Roy, entertained a select and 
respectable body of ladies and gentlemen, 
at liis garden-house on .the Barrack pore 
road, among whom was tlie Right Hon. 
the Vice President, The amusements of 
the evening consisted of wrestling, and 
fights between several kinds of boasts. In 
the former, the natives shewed groat dex¬ 
terity, and considerable time elapsed before 
each knocked bis fellow down; but with 
respect to the latter, the animals were top 
timid and domesticated to engage hi any 
thing like a contest Some native jug¬ 
glers performed some remarkable feats, to 
the astonishment of the admiring company. 

At his departure hie lordship and the 
whole of the party expressed their utmost 
satisfaction with foe amusements and en¬ 
tertainments provided. by, this hospitable 
native gentleman.— Brmj. Hurh.Dee . IS* 
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MISHtrnasXNSATIONH OM INMAN SUBJECTS. 

Wo have had occasion more than once, 
in common, we believe, with our cotem- 
pnrariee, to express surprise at the mar. 
velious nonsense respecting India, which 
occasionally issues from the press at home. 
The principal cause of this is, die apathy 
respecting this country, which has hitherto 
prevailed in England. Is it not surprising, 
that at any rate people who have near 
relatives in the country do not study even 
its geography better ? Among our Euro¬ 
pean selections for to-day will be found a 
notable specimen of that misrepresentation 
and nonsense respecting India, nihided to 
above. It is taken from the Times, and 
is an extract frqm a work, which we have 
not seen, said to have been written by a 
Captain Deville, of the French Marine.* 
A correspondent of the Times having in. 
quired what had become of the sons of 
Tippoo Saib, another correspondent refers 
him to the correct Captain Deville. From 
this scrupulous gentleman we learn, for 
the first time, most extraordinary circum. 
stances respecting the Mysore Princes. 
We had always heard that the personages 
in question were veiy comfortably situ, 
ted at this presidency; nay, for many 
years the people of Calcutta have been 
accustomed to see them riding about 
Calcutta, and pursuing their own avo¬ 
cations and recreations. For that mat¬ 
ter, we have had the honour of meeting 
them frequently ourselves; and certainly, 
persons less attenuated, or woe.hegone, 
we have seldom seen. In ail this, how¬ 
ever, there must be some extraordinary 
delusion; for the sons of Tippoo, accord¬ 
ing to Captain Deville (who says lie had 
the story from a generous and sentimental 
old Scotch Officer), are most shockingly 
treated. “ Yes,”—observes this sympathetic 
and veracious historian—“ these illustrious 
victims of ambition and despotism, are 
confined, with the greatest rigour, in a 
dose and unlmtlthv prison, about six miles 
from Calcutta. ” 'the abode, we are told, 
** is surrounded with double wails and 
fosses, and is about a mile in circuit.*’ 
The Scotch Officer it seems got into a 
scrape for endeavouring to sweeten the 
durance, and alleviate the misery of these 
“ illustrious victims." The captain, how¬ 
ever, does not rest entirety on the Scotch 
Officer's store: it seems he has visited 
Calcutta, and convened with die “ illus¬ 
trious victims." It is natural for French 
vanity to be sorely galled at the state of 
British ascendancy hi die East, and espe¬ 
cially with reference to Tippoo, whom 
French intrigue led to his ruin. We could 
hardly hare expected, however, such mis- 
representation as we have alluded to. If 

* Uttns w to Bengal*, nerttss das bento <lu 
Gauge, par F. DevDto, Capitals* de Marine, l voU 
in tgno, Fads. 1896. 


the whale book is made up of the like 
precious stuff, as that quoted by the Times’ 
correspondent, it must be a very valuable 
work, and fit to be placed on lb* same 
shelf with the volume of the French Gene¬ 
ral,* Who, a few years ago, represented En¬ 
glish ladies to be so iuveterateiy given to 
the bottle, that they might be seen reeling 
gloriously about the streets at noon-day !— 
lndm Gat. Dec. 11. 


RUMOURED MURDER OF CAPTAIN MONK. 

A rumour has been, for some days past, 
afloat of an atrocious murder having been 
perpetrated up the couutry. The follow¬ 
ing is an extract of a letter from a cances- 
pondent at Chunar of the 10th instant, 
which contains all the particulars that have ' 
reached us:— 

“ We iiave just been alarmed by a very 
melancholy story of the murder of Cap¬ 
tain Monk, paymaster of II. M.’s 31st. 
Rest., who was attacked by Dukoyts in his 
budgerow between Mirzapore aud Alla¬ 
habad. The dandies escaped, but it is 
supposed he was thrown overboard, as the 
body bint not been found, and he was a 
brave man likely to make resistance. No 
doubt the matter will be amply investigated, 
but as yet no traces of the robbers have 
been found.”— Bengal Chronicle, Dec. 27. 

PROJECTED CALCUTTA CLUB. 

We are happy to find thata plan is under 
consideration for the establishment of a 
club in Calcutta, similar to those insti¬ 
tuted in London, such as the United Ser¬ 
vice Club and others, which have proved 
there so succcssfiil. It can scarcely be ne¬ 
cessary to observe, that if such associations 
have been found beneficial in London, 
where so many and such various resources 
©liter themselves, they will be infinitely 
more serviceable in Calcutta, where uolbing 
like a respectable hotel or coffee house has 
ever existed. To form such an institution 
on a liberal scale, demands an outlay of 
capital, which few persons of the class of 
tavern-keepers possess, and to make the 
resort of company, even reasonably select, 
requires a command of character and funds, 
which they cannot bp expected to enjoy 
At the same time, the want of some such 
place is sensibly felt, as whilst those, who 
constitute the society of Calcutta, have no 
place where they can spend an idle half 
hour, agreeably, those, who are occasional 
visitants only, find themselves often utterly 
strangers and forlorn. To both classes, 
therefore, some one building, which vbaU 
be always open to them, which they may 
securely and pleasurably visit, where, on 
reasonable terms, they may procure tire 
accommodation they require, end where 
they may have a chance of meeting with 
old friends and acquaintance, without the 
trouble of searching for them perlrapa iu 

vain. 
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vain, and where the formality at inter, 
changing cards may he substituted for more 
cordial greeting, will, we conceive, bean 
onangeurent o t neb obvious advantage, 
that to be successful, It needs only to be 
known. We are, therefore, ntiifhd3^ 
the following sketch of the principles on 
which the club is to be established, with 
which we have been favoured, will be road 
with interest. They were adopted, we un¬ 
derstand, at a private meeting of several 
distinguished members of the civil and 
military services, held at the Town Hall, 
on the 29th of last month■ 

1st. That the dub should consist of the 
members of the King’s and Company’s 
service, of a certain standing, and of the 
bench and bar of this presidency. 

2d. That with a view to extend llie bene¬ 
fits of the club to other branches of the 
society of the presidency, a limited num¬ 
ber of the members of other professions 
should likewise be invited tojoin the club. 
The number to be regulated hereafter, 
with reference to the total number of sub¬ 
scribers to the institution. 

3d. The following seem to be the most 
advisable limits of admission for members 
of the several services of the Bengal pie- 
sidenry-Civil servants: — Officers of his 
Majesty’s and the Hon. Company's mili¬ 
tary and medical services, of seven years' 
service, taken from the day of appoint¬ 
ment.— -Ecclesiastical, unlimited.— Ucnch 
and Bar, unlimited.— Hon. Comjmnt/'s 
Marine and regular service, captains. 

4th. That in addition to the above, the 
following classes should be admitted ns 
honorary and occasional members; 

Members of the above mentioned ser¬ 
vices at the other presidencies, or in his 
Majesty’s service generally, eligible under 
the stated limitations $ 

All commissioned officers of his Ma¬ 
jesty’s navy, belonging to tlw India sta- 
tion; 

The personal staff of the Governor Ge¬ 
neral and Commander in Chief, (not eli¬ 
gible « permanent members); 

The. personal staff of Governors and 
Commanders in Chief of tlw other pre¬ 
sidencies. 

5th. Any gentleman resident in India, 
eligible under the above limitations, who 
may communicate his desire to belong to 
the club, before the 1st of February next, 
to be considered an original member. 

Gentlemen arriving In India within one 
year after the above date, If eligible, to 
have the same option. 

Gentlemen now absent (tom India, si¬ 
milarly eligible, to be allowed the same 
option, provided their desire to become 
member* fan communicated to the Secre¬ 
tary within eighteen months from the above 
date. 

After the above dele, ell persona not 
entitled to become original members, must 


be elected by ballot, under such rules as 
may hereafter lie determined on. 

Members of the United Service Club in 
London, to have the option of becoming 
members with ballot, on intimating their 
wish within one month after their arrival 
in Calcutta. 

Gth. The club to provide e coflhe morn, 
reading room, billiard room, and card 
room. Also, sleeping apartments for mem- 
tiers arriving at the presidency, a* many 
as may be required, and under regulation* 
to be hereafter determined. 

7th. To provide for tea out-fit of tho 
dub, an entrance subscription of 8a. IU. 
250, will be necessary, from every original 
and other permanent member, besides .an 
annual subscription of 100 rupees, if resi¬ 
dent in Calcutta, or within 100 miles, and 
one-fourth of that amount, if resident be¬ 
yond that limit. Honorary and occasion¬ 
al members to pay only the annual sub¬ 
scription. - 

Any member availing himself of the 
advantages of the club, if resident at the 
presidency for a period equal,to one month 
in any year, to pay the full rate of sub¬ 
scription for that year. 

Members absent in Europe, to be ex¬ 
empted from the payment of tludr sub¬ 
scription during sudi absence. 

All subscriptions to be made in advance. 

8th On the iBt of February next, 1827, 
a meeting will lie held at the Town Hall, 
of all persons eligible on the above prin¬ 
ciples, as original members, and desirous 
of joining the association; when the dub 
will he formed; the limitation of the num¬ 
ber of memticra fixed, and a committee 
elected for the purpose of forming rules 
and regulations fur tiie management of the 
club. 

P. M. Wynch, Esq, of tlw Bengal 
civil service, has, for the present, con¬ 
sented to officiate as Secretary, and will 
receive all communications that may lie 
made on the subject of die association— 
Government Gazette, Dec. 11. 


THE NATIVE FftXSS. 

We observe from an announcement by 
the editor of tile Jami Jehan Suma , tint 
the Government has been pleased, upon 
the petition of tho proprietor, to authorise 
tlw Up-country circulation of that paper, 
at (toe-fourth of die postage hitherto 
charged; a satisfactory proof of tlw in¬ 
terest taken by die supreme authority _ in 
the dissemination of useful ioformatian 
amongst ita native subjects. The Persian 
and Bengali pap ers published at S e ram - 
pore, are also liberally patronised by the 
Government, and a number of oepies are 
subscribed for, fat the use of die public 
offices and institutions." Both the Sentm- 
pore papers and the Jit mi Jehan Ka ma 
contain extensive and accurate translations 

of 
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of every thing like reel information tlml 
is found in we Calcutta papers, as well 
as various articles from the English jour¬ 
nals, .and must, therefore, introduce much 
neat end useful matter to native minds. 
The Jam Mum Numaiz also further re¬ 
commended to Up-ceuntry circulation by 
a Hindustani sheet, wholly appropriated 
to translation, and which, for a long pe¬ 
riod past, has been occupied with a history 
of Bonajmrte. A more generally service¬ 
able paper, however, ibr the Hinuus of the 
Upper provinces would be the Vdanta 
Murtnndu , os written in a much purer 
style, and .printed in the Dtva Nagari 
character. It is not, however, so well 
conducted, nor is it yet, we believe, in 
great request amongst the natives, even in 
Calcutta, whilst beyond the presidency, 
the name is unknown. However, it will, 
probably, work its wsy in time, and may 
then become the vehicle of much valuable 
novelty.— Cal. Gov. Gaz, Nov. 27. 

FIGHT HXTWKFN A TJGXtt AND AN 
ALLIGATOR. 

By a part of the Sunderhunds, called 
Atlmra Baki, of very tiiiik jungle, hut 
through which a creek runs, a boat was 
passing lately, when the crew observed a 
large tiger come to the water's edge to 
drink ; on alligator on (he bank seized bold 
of him, but the tiger resisted, and a con¬ 
test ensued, which lasted for two hours, 
each seising and grappling with the other, 
and tlie tiger alarming the whole forest 
with his roar. At last tlic alligator suc¬ 
ceeded in dragging the tiger into the water, 
who then became uluruied, and letting go 
his hold of the alligator, the latter seemed 
glad to he released, and the tiger made 
oil 1 .—Sumhud Kanmudt. 

progress or education amongst the 

NATIVES. 

The Gov. Gazette, with reference to the 
schools belonging to the Ladies’ Society 
for Native Female Education, contains 
the following remarks 

** It appears, from the last report of the 
society, that they suppott thirty schools in 
Calcutta, containing the aggregate number 
of 600 children, who are taught reading 
and writing, and some of them needle¬ 
work—this latter branch of female educa¬ 
tion, not the least useful, will, it It ex¬ 
pected, be more extensively taught, when 
the children are more generally collected 
in the Central School, which ia in the 
course of construction, at Syralia, and tba 
expense of which has been in great part 
provided for, by the liberal donation of 
Hfija Baidynath Kai, of 20,000rupees, as 
formerly mentioned. The society seems 
to have met with libera) support, which w» 
trust wiH be continued, a% although the 
immediate' good produced, may bo dis¬ 


proportionate.to the cost, 'lie seal, and the 
talent bestow'ed upon these institutions, 
the result to be importantly beneficial, 
needs only perseverance. .It is no part of 
tiie genuine Hindu system to degrade their 
women. They may, perhaps, likethenations 
of classical antiquity, have imposed upon 
them more retired manners and habits 
than the ladies of modern Europe would 
like to submit to, but they refused them 
neither knowledge nor respect. Their 
sacred books assign the highest veneration 
to the character of the wife and mother, 
and in their lighter works, we find the 
principal females, and their companions 
and attendants, not only able to read and 
write, but they sing, play, dance, paint 
portraits, and compose verses, and surpass, 
therefore, in accomplishments, even the ac¬ 
complished young ladies of modern days 
in other dimes. Nay, the female professor 
of Padua has been not unfrequently pre¬ 
ceded in the schools of Benares and 
Ougein; and Tamul literature, in tlic 
writings of Avyar, can produce a female 
moralist and philosopher, 'ttiere is no¬ 
thing, therefore, in the past history, nor 
in the social system, of the Hindus, wluch 
denies to females the possession or exercise 
of the intellectual faculties; and their cul¬ 
tivation should be particularly recommend¬ 
ed to a race so domestic in their linbits as 
the people of the East, as calculated to 
give their privacy a pleasure, which it 
seems once to have commanded, and which 
it may again enjoy.” 

THE TURF. 

Calcutta Fir*t December Meeting', tint 
Day, Monday 11 th .—Tho sixth year of 
the liiddlevworth- Stakes of fifty gold 
mohurs each h. ft. and fifteen if de¬ 
clared, &c. for the produce of mores, 
named in 1822.''"Colts, 8st. 71b. Fil¬ 
lies, 8st. 4lb.—(Gilbert Mile.)—(10 
subscribers.) 


Mr. Hobcrf* li c. Scorpion, by Benedict, Dam, 

Min Morrllm, (T. Wiley)... 1 

Mr. Edward's gr c. CUeeton, by Pindsrrie, Dam 
Romp, Drawn.. . 8 


2 Subscribers pud h. ft. and 6 paid only 
15 Gold Mohur.s each. 

Scorpion took the lead, and kept it 
throughout, winning with gnat ease in 
2m. 4*. This is the first year that the Be¬ 
nedict and Pindarrie blood have met at 3 
year olds, and the Merut breeders have 
displayed marked superiority.' 

The Third year of the Great Welter-Stakes 
of 10 Gold Mohurt crash, for Arabs that 
never won, 11st.7!b. Getidfettien rfdCra, 
R. C.—(28 subscribes,) 

Col. Gilbert's nr. h- SMschaay, (Mr. 3. Lowie), 1 
Col. t gjgi fo p An . t 

Qrifiin*)*•••»*• ••a****apse**-**3 

Mil Allan's gt.b. The ftor), 
fins gr. h. Uniformity, and Air. James’ 

P‘ 
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gr.h. Alto «uHd; bd( dw JHlp 
placed r ftefirst three. 

3 to 1 agt. flmtdanee; 3 to 1 tgt. Ester- 
buy, sndflto 1 eft. R^-BiW>-1hH 
3m. 43u • '*** *- y , » 

' This racdcxcited thegteatotefaterest, as' 
the best Arab* have been sought alter even 
at Bsbyton for the purpose. HuttdiOeS 
was the favourite it 3 to 2 against Eater- 
ha*y, and very high odds against any 
other. In the monring, however, 2 to 1 
was fteely taken Upon Esterbnsy against 
the field, The whole sit started together, 
Sing taking the lead, at die whip, from the 
post, rating it with Haji Baba. Slog wat 
beaten at the Calcutta turn, when Ester- 
iiasy took die lead, bard held. At the Jail 
Humdanei ran up to Esterimsy’s girth, 
and made si severt* snuggle for ^th of a 
mile, nhen be fell off, and Esterhaey Won 
easy, in Sm. 43s. Considering the Vfef- 
ter Weights, this is decidedly the quickest 
tiring ever done by Arabs over die Cal¬ 
cutta course. The riding of Esterhaey was 
considered very masterly. 

Subsequently, the owner of the horse 
that started as “ Humdanee, supposed to 
be Griffin,” bas discovered that be is the 
Bombay hone, who won as a four years old, 
under the latter name, on die other side of 
India. 

Match for 200 Gold Mohurs .—ft. ft. —T, M. 

Mr. Gilbert's b. A. h. Paragon, list. (CoL Gil¬ 
bert,) . 1 

Mr.George's ch. A. h. Claude, list.. 8 

Even betting, but Paragon for choice. 

The Bombay hone had been very freely 
backed against the Bengaliee, as he had 
brought a great name from die provincial 
turf. But Paragon was the favourite 
with the Calcutta sportsmen, and bis power 
of carrying heavy weight was well known. 
Paragon started aba steady pace, Claude 
lying well in the rear. He made Ms push 
at the Hospital turn, but could not collar 
the hooeat old bone, who won by throe 
lengths, in 4m. 23s. 

Second Dag, Wednesday l.Sfft.—The 
sport this day was not so good as on Mon- 
dry, 

Sweepstakes of 25 gold-moburs each, for 
Arabs that never won, 3st. 7lb.—T. M. 

Mr. GrafteWSch. fc, Gavsllsr, (Watkins). 1 

Mr.Jamas’gr.h.Shjg.*.••... 2 

Col. Gilbert'* Walton, Mb'. James* Slug, 
and Mr. Alexander’s Tony Lumpkih, 
also started, but the Jgidge only placed 
the Ant two. 

line was a most interesting sweepstakes, 
there being no dedded’faraurite; but Boob, 
Walton and Slug were most tended;; The 
two first ware becked freely against the 
field. All five 5 ’ Sta r te d wall together--* 
sheet would taw»‘covered Stag’ 

leading up tdffie Gilbert mile post. At 
that point, CiteBer took the feed, an# 1 
mad* Very Strong running to the jaH, with 
Asiatic Joum. Vox-XXIII. Wo. 138, 


WaltonMng head to girth. At ffift JSil, 
WahonfeH off) when Stag mado a second 
very gwftant push, bUtoouM not eollertbi 
lHoe hotee, who wotHiurehree lettgihS)dn 
4tu.ss. This iawoeuPlhe teste* MaM i ul 
Races aver wow by Aruba ov*r (Me Cal¬ 
cutta Course, and both Stag and Walton 
were writ up. 

Third Dag, Friday iM,~M*M Jbr SO 
Gd• tors. —ft. A. •—t. • ft. 

Mr. Madorlbankf A. C. h. Master itowsta," ' 

Mst. <5. Ftest.)...| 

Mr. AtaMisIsteb^l-aa.Mlmy.tet,.-.*.- 8 

This was • beautiful race, Master, Ed¬ 
ward went away from the post, ia spite of 
the weight, making terrible running, 
hard held. At the great Tree, the,mare 
was beat, and Edward came the last mile 
and a half at bis own pace, winning with 
great ease, in4m. 11s, This splendid horse 
was bred by Colonel Stevenson, out of 
Tarantula, who never threw a bad one. 

Match for 100 Gd-mrs. ac. 

Mr. James Jackson's b. A, h. Snob, t*t. (S. 

Frost.). t 

Mr. Alcsander's gr. A. h. Falrplsy, Ekt. . 8 

Time 8m. Is. 

Tins also was a most interesting race. 
Fuirplay took the Iead,*and brought Snob 
to the whip at the Jail. But Snob took 
die Crowther very kindly, and collared his 
adversary between the |th mile post and 
the distance post, Fairpbiy swerved from 
the whip, and Snob won a first jute race 
without a puli in him tn2,I. This is the 
Madras Fairplay. . The Bombay horse of 
that name is going to England.-—/oftn 
Bull. 


THE THEATRE. 

The Clandttfine Marriage was perform¬ 
ed at the Chownngbee Theatre last night, 
The weather was fine, and the moon, 
though not Atll, gave sufficient light to 
render die drive agreeable—the air wls 
sufficiently sharp to give a hue to the cheek 
of beauty, which the burning summer of 
India denies. The house was full and 
brilliant; his Excellency the Vice Presfc 
dent honoured the performance, and our' 
grand national air was finely performed, 
and received enthusfattfouUy, The or¬ 
chestra of this theatre improves rapidly ; 
there twfe here considerable accession of 
late to the per fo rmer s , and the subject* are 
tastefully and Judiciously selected. 

£e*f Qririry warlsyeod praise; his 
dttntef#li <m depending ou auch nice 
dtecrithhtttiOn, that it tend easy teak ut do 
it Justice. Hs bowevtt ut,dteidl aapecttu 
tfon,Whieh teas not uoexcitelMre his Sir 
Petit Ttefor svure'sftetewrelte defeated 
tore te st i mon y sF'lris* escettenc o .- H is 
utefeet to point otft particulars uffiete alt 
wax alike exeeflent, Steribigj a* ter as tea* 

5 S guag« 
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guogc went, wm all we could require—bis 
appearance, people ht, wee renter unfa¬ 
vourable uimUh or the wealthy citizen, 
although ww cannot for onr live* see why a 
Loudon me rch an t m compeiled to be either 
fat tar thin, long or short. LovtweU was 
free and graceful—if a ebareof his surplus 
animation had been given to his unsuccess* 
fu) rival, Melvil, it would, probably, have 
been better for Itotii. Canton was per¬ 
formed by one who seams thoroughly to 
comprehend his aiftti or —a sort of subor¬ 
dinate toad-eater—the very shadow of his 
master, who echoes bis opinions, laughs at 
his jests, and flatters his weakness unevan- 
ingly—it was excellent. Brush was a cre¬ 
ditable effort, and all the subordinate 
w limbs of the law” were quite au fait at 
their parts. Mr$. Heidelberg was an excel¬ 
lent performance—it was unfortunate that 
the raucity of tip voice broke in on the 
illusion, which would otherwise have been 
complete. 

The vulgar dtixen’s daughter found a 
correct representation in the Miss Sterling 
of the play. The scenes in which she 
vents her disappointed feelings, were in 
most instances well managed; her style, 
however, has too much sameness. Betty 
and the fomnle domestics generally did 
their parts correctly and creditably. On 
the whole, we were much gratified with 
the amusements of the evening: some of 
the performers left nothing to he wished 
for in the performance of their parts, and 
the whole were perfect in the text, in 
which they have, on former occasions, 
sometimes been deficient.— Beng. Hwk. 
Dec. 2. 


BOADS IK ASAM. 

Under the Native Governments of Amiri, 
a ready access was maintained to all parts 
of that country, at every season of the year, 
by the construction of broad and elevated 
causeways, over which passed practicable 
rdhds, when all tfaa rest of the surface was 
under water. In the course of time, and 
during tfaa political convulsions by which 
Awn, for nearly a century, has been torn 
to pieces, there causeways, or Bunds, have 
disappeared, and the want of roads has 
contributed toperpetuam the evil w h en c e it 
origiifated, the depopu l ation end desertion 
of the kingdom. One of the principal of 
these Bunds, which was said to extend 
through the whole length of Arena, from 
Coorir-Bebar to Sadya, and which was 
constructed in the rein of Gadadhar Sub, 
bsaA w sn lately shade dm subject of an- 
flit and the condition h which it has 
href found, and ip ottar inapplicability to 
thwpufpoaes of fta original formation, are 
sirtsbigly Jtluatrelfare’afl flip condition of 
ArtSiretdkh re vast s work could be 
su {farad to fall to sneh eitreien ruin. At 
the point where ft was visited, about two 


miles north from Lakbomaii Bhotcya 
Goon, ft runs through fa thick forest, 
infested with wild beasts of every species. 
It foilowsadjrectioa H>£5 E., and divides 
thedirtri^ef Noa Dewar, in Asam, from 
tha Dufla district, the land on,the north 
side of the Bundbelonging to the Dufla 
Rqja, whilst the Bund Mf,uid tiie coun¬ 
try to the south, are included within the 
boundaries of Asam proper. The Bund 
at tins place is about eighteen feet brood, 
and Is generally eight feet in heigh*, but 
in many other parts it is newly efllircl, 
and is very generally hidden by brush¬ 
wood, or even by trees of many -years 
growth. At a short distance to the north, 
is a small hill rivulet named the Dei ring, 
running in a bed of sand and siliceous 
stones, amongst which are found pieces of 
half-formed coal. The Bulks, to the 
northward of tho Bund, are a powerful 
hill tribe, inhabiting the second range of 
hills. They carry on an active traffic with 
Asam, bringing down rocWah and coarse 
red woollens, and carrying back a return 
in fish, buffaloes’ flesh, and coarse silk. 
Their nearest village is about eight miles 
to the north of the Bund, which, in this 
part of its extent, is said to have served as 
a boundary line. There are no village), 
immediately on its course, and from ns 
being so thoroughly overrun with jungle, 
it is now utterly impassable.— Cal. Govt. 
Gazette. 


ORIENTAL LIT EX ART SOCIETY. 

We have been gratified in the perusal of 
the third half-yearly report of the Oriental 
Literary Society (composed of Indo-Bri¬ 
tons) j we have no doubt but tin Institu¬ 
tion has done good, and will continue be¬ 
neficially effective by cherishing a literary 
and generally inquisitive spirit among that 
clan for whore use it was more especially, 
we believe, founded. It is net so much 
as respects the acquisition of mere oratory 
that we regard this Society with footings of 
satisfuetion (although that accomplishment 
should never be underrated}; but with re¬ 
ference to its improving power* on juvenile 
minds, as exciting emotions of .generous 
emulation, and leading tnJmbft* of reading 
and of thinking. He whtt ia ahxious to 
■peak on a given question, must in flpneial 
study the arguments for and against ft. 
He must read, and this Society-naturally 
must beget s love of reading, reflection, 
end study, because ft points oat a Certain 
object.' Give an object, and let that object 
ha rendered a epos to ambition, and the 
effect will always be such as we anticipate 
ftp this Institution—a general improve¬ 
ment of dm mental f a cu lties, and an in¬ 
ducement to Mbitsoflitexary reflection. 
We hope, therefore, that tho more influen¬ 
tial pcfooot cotaqteted wtkifrp Society 
will continue to give it their active sop- 

port, 
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port,' and not be discouraged by anyap- 
patent want of Interest off the part of the 
public at targe* As yet tbegecietj » but 
young. Ere long, wstimibtnot, that as 
the sphere tf Its energies and tiaefoliHMi 
ert targes, it will attract tbst general notice 
which the philanthropic nature of aids In¬ 
teresting institutknl dt ito'ra .Wwi, Got. 

WKJtX XitJOAtm 

Agvnenl meeting of the subscribers to 
Uiu find hr the encouragement of Steam 
Navigation between Graft Britain anrl 
India* was held at the ( ToWo-llall, on tiie 
17 th January, Cites. Lushington, Ji*q. in 
the chair. 

After commenting on She praiseworthy 
exertions of Cnpt. Johnston, of the Enter- 
jtriu r, tiie chairman preferred tiba following 
resolution: . 

i'liat the cordial thanks of this meeting 
lie voted to Captain Johnston, for the pro¬ 
minent, zealous, and active part which lie 
tins taken in tint establishment of Steam Na¬ 
vigation in this country, and that theamount 
of one-half of the funds now accumulated, 
lie granted to him, as a mark of tiie respect 
and gratitude of tiie subscribers, for bis per* 
severance, intrepidity, and public spirit. 

The motion was seconded by Commo¬ 
dore Hayes; when Mr. G. A, Prinsep 
proposed, seconded by Mr. Colvin, as an 
amendment to this proposition, that with 
reference to claims winch would be brought 
forward at this meeting, on the part of the 
proprietors of tiie Emrrfnvae steam vessel, 
a ud Mr. James Taylor, that the sum of 
20,000 rupees was a sufficient remu¬ 
neration for Cape. Johnston. 

Tbit amendment was negatived, and the 
original proposition cameo. 

A letter was read by the chtirman. from 
Mews. CruUentfan, MeKillop, and Co., 
from the committee appointed by the pro¬ 
prietors of tb« Enterprise, stating tiie losses 
inclined in this speculation, and claiming 
compensation from the fund to the amount 
of their loss. It was proposed by Mr. 
Colvin, and seconded by Air. MeKillop, 
and carried unanimously, that such claim 
was inadmiaalble. 

It was proposed by Copt. Forbes, and 
seconded by Major Jackson, that the re¬ 
maining moiety of the funds be held .at 
the tnpatri of the committee for two 
yean, for the purpoes ‘of remunerating 
any sueoseaAil'atmmpb within that period, 
which may carry Into effect the e-tojectof 
the origbud subscription, or oth e rwis e ap¬ 
propriate it fender ihe'Qih clause of the 
resolution ph ase d ata-meeting held attbe 
Town-Halloa the I7tb December, 

It waspropoeed byMf.G. A. Priosep, 
seconded by Commodore^ Heye%~wau 
amend meat tothi* proposition :, That (he 
remaining moiety of the foods sbouldfeo 


given to Mr. Jnm Taylor, iu cempenaa 
tien (bribe heavy loesea he has sustained 
in bis eflbrts toettahlish tbe steam tom mu. 
uicatton between GmatEritaan end India. 
This nnwodtnautwa* ae0*j*ed*>*iid tile 
propositioncarried* ■ it , „ 

EAwrmtuaXZ. 

Calcutta was •'yriterday visited by an 
earihquakft; it omihU’lt XJ, 24. 19, 
A. ML as ascertalrttd by ita having stopped 
an Mtoonomlcat docket Mr.GAjfitThe 
pendulum of this clock vibnfteS fifo 
W. S.W. to E. IT. E. the free df the clock 
befog opposite to N. N. W. Adpther of 
Mr. Gray's astronomical dock*, which 
feces the W. S. W., add the pendulum "of 
which accordingly vibrates from N. N. W. 
to 8. 8. E., was not' stopped. ' A third 
astronomical dock on tltc same premises, 
placed facing the E. S. B., was not going 
when the "-earthquake Occurred, but die 
pendulum was set iu motion by the shock, 
and continued to go until s topp ed.— Bcng. 
Hvtrk , Jan. 20. 

Hie editor of the Government Gaxfttc 
suggests that the Shock was connected 
with some volcanic eruption amongst the 
islands on the east of the Bay of Bengal. 

The shook of an earthquake was felt 
also at Burdwan, at half-past 11, a. St. on 
Friday the 19 th January: it continued for 
a minute and a half, and was frit most 
distinctly by persons sitting on chairs; 
and the doors, windows, and furniture, 
were much and evidently agitated during 
its continuance. 


THE MONEV MAKEST. 

A general scarcity of money, and sudden 
and extreme fluctuations in the money 
market, have been for a long time serious 
and general cahses of complaint amongst 
men of business injhis city. A cotem- 
porary mentions that an attempt is now 
making to.dispose of a large quantity of 
Company’s paper amongst tits natives in 
the upper provinces, which, if successful, 
is expected to relieve the pressure which is 
now frit hare. > The wants of the govern, 
ment may, however, still affect the market, 
which will scarcely return to a State, of 
abundance till it iarieariy awertsiued that 
geeerammt are not again likely toAe bor¬ 
rowers,! We here heard that w k in con¬ 
templation tereibltii a new hank. If H 
is to be merely a, private concern, k cannot 
be exported to afford tnueh greater facili¬ 
ties'thati tins* already existing ; but if a 
publk joint-stock bank ceMMbebswught 
into aperatkm,quita unconnected feitii go¬ 
vernment, and -reserring ks repjtri'wheUy 
tor the 'Witimato obiKts dfbeoktae, there 
is nodtamt feat It migtafelm tito means of 
affording much rriief to thetxsdinfoara- 
touniiy^—Bew. JZmifcJfan. -32* - > 

5 8 9 
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SHIPPING, 

AtrtmU tn the Rbur. 


Jan .!. FVgfoy, Firouhareon, i 

i» Bride, Brown, ftom Newcastle 


from London— 
^ Itflorffln.r 


assasjar 1 * 


and Mary Atm, O'Brien, 


DqNMiM/MietUMIt, 

.Dee. lft. Mfflansta, attic*, tat London—23. 
Thalia, Bldcn, end Cambrea Outle, Dnvey, both 
for London.—tt. ifUHam Monty, Jeduoui Jfqr- 
tey, Holiday | tmliiiMSiiMMt) Irving, *11 for 
Ib adan.—SB- Geinmdo, Clerk, tor Bombay.—97- 

S , Lem, fix the Meurltlui.—Jon. 4- John 
degree. Car Liverpool— & Congo*, Mlt- 
ir Liverpool, vie Madras.—ft falrtte, 
Sheet, Car London—7. nuenroh, Dlik.fi, far Ma- 
llookt MnBHk Cnteutta, Strpyen, far Liver¬ 
pool { ebo Sarah, Miller, end Hatarte, Carton, 
bath for London.—14. Amm, North, tot Hull— 
lfi. MaranNa, Aldhem, Car London.—16. John 
Hayee, Worthington, for LherpooL—lft John, 
Demon, for the Mauritius. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


Oat, n. At JuHimore, the lady of Major Shaven, 
4th Extra N.I., nr a daughter, 

10. At NtiMeerabed, the lady of I.icut. and AdJ. 
Thom non, With N.I, of a inn. 

Nov. 5. At Cawnpore, the lady of H. T. Oven, 
Eeq., civil service. of a son. 

— At Meertit, the lady of Major Wm. Feme, 
H.M.’s ltith Lancet*, of e daughter. 

17. At Meerut, tho lady of Lieut. H, Oarrtln, 
10th N,Cav„ of a ton. 

111. On the river near Patna, the lady of Lieut. 
E. Ttuihworth, 2d Eurnp. Rest., of a daughter. 

— At Sultanpore, Oude, Sie My of Cant. C. 
Godbv, tilth N.I., of a daughter 

— AtBonttpore, tho wife of Mr. J. Thompson, 
of a son. 

2d. At Meerut, Mrt. T St. J. Hunter, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

— The lady of R. Stewart, Eaq., of a daughter. 
At Barrack^orc, the lady or Capt Wllhiix- 

of John Lamb, Eeq., of 

— The lady of Capt. W. Clark, of a daughter. 

— Mr. Davidson, wife of Mr. A, Davidson, of 
the AdJ. Gen.’* Office, of a daughter. 

K At Giueerah, Mr*. B. Barber, jun„ of a 
daughter. • 

— At Dum-Dum, Mrs. J. Ktneello, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

97. At Bamekpare, the lady of Capt Dundee, 
of a son. 


— At Uarrucknorc, the uu 
son, tilth N.i„ of a daughter, 
— At MaMah, the lady of J 


a ton. 


— The lady of Capt. Fraaer, of a daughter. 

— Mr*, a. Phillip*, of a dinpiter. 

29. At Fort William, the las; of Capt Ham¬ 
ming, H.M.’a44gh rest., of a son. 

— At Howrah, the lady of J. Mackeuaie, Eeq., 
of aeon. 

— Mi*. Thns. B(ae, of a daughter. 

3& At Chandernagore, the lady of H. Geneve, 
Esq.. oft a son. 

— Mnfj. Harwood, of aetou 

Dte, 3. The lady of W. Denman, Eeq., of a 
ton. 

— Mrs. G. H. Poole, of a aon. 

— Mn. W. j. Gray, of a daughter. 

— Mm Jonae Vaughan, of a daughter. 

ft AtD a eca, Be ad) of Jamas Patton, Eaq., 

AtraSqpaor, thelady Of Capt, H. BaUeoo, 

V * € * 

A. AtBaneMmTnmlgietlchak, thatadyoftke 
MhKdw. ManwdCia^. Civil aeevke, ofadaugh- 


7. At Dinapore, Mrs, W. H. Jones, of a ton. 

8. At Punieah, the lady or W.WoBen, Esq., 
civil service, of adaughler. ' 

— Mb. J. CSantoe*ofadaagbter. 

ft At Menu t,tbe lady ofCopC Curetcn, H.M.’s 
Wthbajww*, of AgEe*- ^ 

— At AahagurVttoMywfPreACwHfe, Eeq., 

civil service, of neon, „ , , 

— At Chowringhea, the lady of J. MMshJo, 

^ 'AUforiSabad, the lady afCaptG. B. Field, 

‘ttiSSBUtfo.KMa*. 

civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. W. D. Cameron, of a daughter. 

— At Sabartttipoor, the lady of Debt, H. De- 
bude, of engine**, of a Son. 

■It. At Aiubfr district of thahebad. Mm John 
Birmingham, of a eon. 

— Mia. S. Frost, of Aten, 

1ft At Haneti, the lady of Uaiit COL H.E.G. 

a*. <* 

lft The lady of Dr. Vos, of a daughter. 

— The lady of the late Capt. E. T. Bradby, of 
a son. 

— Mrs. w. Francis, of a daughter. 

17. At Bareilly, the faidy of Lieut. C. Griffiths, 
37jh N.I*. of aeon. „ . 

tft At Chandemcgore, Mm L. Dias, of a eon. 
SI. Mrs. M. David, of a eon and heir. 

It. Mm R. Lpeken, of a daughter. 

84. At Entally, Mr*. Jeaaop, of a aon. 

8ft At HaHaNSbaug, the iady of Capt H. !» 
Playfair, of a daughter. 

— At Dinapore, the lady of the Rev. T. N. 
Stevens, of auauirtiter. 

tft The lady of J. F. Ellarton, Eeq., civil ser¬ 
vice, of a daughter. 

91. Mrs. T. Brown, of a ion and heir. 

Jon. ft At En tally, Mm P. ft Horn, of a son. 
ft Mn. John Penults, of a son and heir. 



second J . „_ 

Circuit for division of . 
ter. 

4. At Btshcrgurh factory, district of Nuddea, 
Mrs. H. R. Cooper, of a wm. 

— At Dum-Dum, the lady of Lieut W. J. Mac- 
vltlejof artillery, of a daughter. 

ft The lady of L. Agabeg, Esq., of aeon. 

ft The lady of Mr. w. K. Ord, of a daughter. 

— At Sealoah, tho lady of Mr, W. Dunau. of 
a son. 

ft At Shahnoor indigo factory, siltah of Tir- 
hoot, Mn. P. ft Johns©#, of aeon and heir, 

10. At Benares, the lady of LIcUt. G. H. Cox, 
69dN.L, ore son. 

lft At Dacca, the lady of J. M. Fsmwarth, Esq., 
44th N.I., of a daughter. ■ 

14. The Indy of Capt J. Roweob, country ser¬ 
vice, ofadmuhter. 

— At the Free School, Mn. P. Sutherland, of 
a daughter. 

lft Mrs ft Dyson, wife «f Me* A. Dyson, of 
the firm of Higgs and Hunter* of aeon, 

lft At Dum-Dum, the lady of Lieut. Lane, ar¬ 
tillery, of a daughter. 

— Mn. A, Fleming, of a daughter. 

MAMUAOM. 

Nis*. ft At St Jtohnk Cathedra), Mr. James Bar¬ 
ber, summo and officiating assist sum* to Mary, 
dtiigbUr-lodaw of Capt Hutchinson, Ti Jf .*» STUi 
Foot , -. . 


- 9*nA, wUbof Mr. W. Pest, ot the Bengal 


tnraf'thelateW. H.~W. U e N u TC Eaq., formerly 

ffiS. 

. g. AtfteC aanGal. the Bev. R Key, to Mbs 

SMffMK PueRn t 
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887 


88 . At St. Ante'* Cathedral. Mr. S- Smith, 
voungsrtscn ad the late Cap*. M. F. Smith, of Ik 
Mumabad, Chltmgctig, to Ann, m&j danghme of 

WAPBRST ' 

Dao. 1. At PiAagaptfe, 


. O'Dowel, 
Ftaeh. 


MvW*W*Hi* to 


lAwt.AO.ltwh, 


Mb* F. Maybew, of 

A At 8 t. Joh*?» C 
ssd NJ.. mMtmEUeaU*_ „ 

& At the Cathedral, Mr. C, Warden, H.C.’i 
raartee, to Mn. Carrol, TeUct of the late Lleut. J. 
O. Carrol, H.M.’a MHh regt. 

It At St. John’* Cathedral, Mr. JL Allan to Jane, 
wMmr of the late Mr. )wm> H.C.'i marine. 

JO. At Moerahe dab ad, Mr, W. Hutchinson, (on 
of J. Hutehiaaan, imp, a t Sutteun Ounge, to 
Amelia Gregory, widow. 

13. At the Retideney, Lucknow, Lieut. 3. L. 
Mowett, of artillery, to Anna Marla, daughter of 
the late B. Fergussoo, Baa. 

81. At St-John’s Cathedral, Mr. Boner, haad- 
maater of the Lower Orphan School, to Julia Ma¬ 
tilda, racand daughter of the late Mr. Harriaoo. 

S3. Mt. W. S«m to M» Oletrtii 

88 . At St. John’* Cathedral, Wm. Jackann, Baq., 
to Jane, only daughter of the late John Ewing, of 
Belfast, formerly a captain in H.M.'aMth Foot 

30. At the Cathedra], P. M. Wyeth, Esq., vlvll 
service, to Sophia Martha, daughter of Mm* Ma- 

San. A At the Armenian Church of fet Kin- 
reth, flregary Ancer, Bn)., of Bombay, to Catch- 
kathoon, seventh daughter of the late Johannes 
Sarkies, Baq. 

8 . At St. John’s Cathedral, C. Farquharson, 
Esq., commander of the ship Victory, to Louisa, 
fifth daughter of the late J. H. Caesematyw, Esq., 
formerly a member of council at Fort St. George. 

— Mr. R. Burgess to Miss Rosario. 

J A D. Pringle. Kaq* of the civil service, to 
France*, youngest daughter of the late A. Tod, 
Esq., of Edinburgh* 

— At the Cathedral, Capt F. C. Robb, dep. 
araiat qu. mast, gen., to Elisa, widow of the late 
Lieut. Sutor, H.M.’s 1st or Royal Scots' Rest. 

in. At the Scotch Kirk, Mr. J. Taah to Mbs E. 
HodffikiDsoDi 

17. At the Cathedral, Mr. T. Wilson, of Entally, 
to Mrs. A. Clarke. 

Lately. At Befhampore, Lieut. S. R. Bagshawe, 

? 'thN.I., to Cornelia Elisa, eldest daughter of the 
ate Brev. Cap!, Kocke, of the former w bat. 25th 
N.I. . 

— At Chbuurah, J. J. Auger, Esq., Indigo ma¬ 
nufacturer, to Elisa, eldest daughter of A, Black, 
Esq. 



87- Leonora, wtdew pf thelaU D. Penrin, Esq., 
b ton. 

£%£)££*'*• Co ~ 

pOM. &t bla 83d year, Lieut. 

°y 

M terw ap t oy.. embankment* at 
r dfthe late Capt. JofmEaahaw, 
y, at tbaPenskm Eatablish- 
C. Stoveneotii H.M.’s Mtbregt., 

TSfc. Oi T.GItnon, aged 4*. 

7. Mrs. M. R. DebumSgecedh, agnd dt. 

— At rfomrn « Mr.«. wat- 

klna, sfad 83. 

A AtAHahibad, C le eaeW tt mt, Wife Of the HOO. 
James Rulhven Rfphifistona. , 

11. At Loodleenah. Mn. Tdrckler, aged ML 

Id. At Jeseore, fita fi. H. B. Oonsalras, aged 
H. 

1A At Futtyghuth, Lieut. Cot John Leys, com- 
mandlng inUt Bengal N.I. 

t& At Kamptm, near Nagpofe, Lieut. T. Dale, 
diet N.I. 

— At Rarrielly, Mia. M. Langley, late of Ben- 
coolen, aged 43. 

8A At ni* house Id C bo wring he*, in his 48(1 year. 
MaJ. H. Nlchelstm, or the Bengal army, and late 
paymaster to all the t?oop* In Ava. 

— Sarah, wife of Mr. W. Peat, matter in Utc 
H.t V« marine, aged Ml. 

81. Mr. G. Crowe, aged 37. 

84. E.C. Wilmot, Esq., of the civil service, aged 
18. 

— Robert OroTI George, son of Mr. F. Lliut- 

stedt, aged 4 years. . 

87> At Chendemegote, Elisabeth, second daugh¬ 
ter of Mens. J. Slmontn, aged lft. 

Jon. 1. Mr. John Myers’, aged 39. 

— At Barkeraunge, Mr. J, De Silts, aged 87. 

3. Mr. B. Falnle, aged 7A 

A Jane Harriet, lady of A. D. Rice, Esq., aged 

20 . 

ft At Lucknow, Lieut. J. Martin, interp. and 
qu. mast-, 3d N.I. i, 

in. J. C. Paterson, Esq.. aapM. rim. In the 
H.C.’s service, and member of the Calcutta Medi¬ 
cal Society, aged 32. 

— Mr. J. CrNeale, of the Revenue Board. 

IA Capt. J. Hodges, Jutu, of the . country eer¬ 
vice, 

Lliaa Fronma 'K'MrmlltfUP. fiflMI in. 

das Neves, 


WtATHS. 

aet A At Nagpovw, Mr. G. T. Webb, of his 
Hlghneas the Riqah’s service, aged 8 A 
17 . AtJuanpore, the lady of MaJ. Shawen, 4th 
Extra N.I. 

Mb At Allahabad, Capt. E. T. Undhy, of the 
4th Exit* N.I., formerly of the 4th N.I. 

IA At Amherst, near Martaban, Mrs. Ann F. 
Judson, lady of the Rev. Mr. Judaon, American 
mtetionsry, In her 37th yeer. 

Nov.t. At sea, on board the Janet Sftbali, Capt. 
Alfred Gamin, of the MRh N.I. 

A In a budgerow, on the river Jumna, near Et- 
wah, AnnaMla, wife of Brer, Capt. Hilton, 10th 
LinaA. 

A On the river, near Cawnpore, Capt. T. C. 


rice, Mtd.lA 

— Mbs France* Twallhur, aged 18. 
IA At Dacca, the Rev. Fre Joaquhn 
flgarlo at that place. 

IA Mathew Harrison, Esq., aged 37. 
17. Lieut.W. Mackey. Mu NX. agi 
S3. Manuel P*tgpae, Esq. 


. egedSL 
0UA4ST 


COURTS MARTIAL. 

Limit. roTHsaciiL, 48th foot. 
Head-Quarters, Calcutta, Dec. 8/0, 1 826 . 
—At a General Court-Martial held at Tri- 
cbioopoly, on tha tth Nov. IS?#,'Lieut, 
w :it Tt lW v «r 


IA At Cawnpore!' Harriet, wttv at Lhiut J. S 

near Ghaseepwe, Arm, n- 
CoL C. J. Dovitoae 38th 


Cowslad(^ 43 dN,I., aMdW. ' Fotliergill, at ji.Vt.’* 4»fyfegt. of 

ll.AtMeertK, MrTxMHdwB, late Steward fa Foots wm arraigned upeyt the tinaermcn- 

H.M.V Wth Lanced, i^gad SI. - - _ tioned chargee, viz. 

1st. “ For carrying a meseage from Ens. 
£. G. H. H. Gibb*, of flm 18th rtgt., to 
£n*. H. Leech, of the ss regioMfilti at the 

provoka a duel, when R WgAlmkMm. to the 
fpgtmmm that tbaae 6»n 

|mddhited,4n their cd^Ual fjuarral.byes- 
ptMa order delivered to Ena. GAbr,ta 
pniynoc of me Majof of dm itftbRpt, «i 
the 9Dth day of Augoat.*' 

*• Such 



y> Mr. Dyur, who was 
m affix. WvlkBtar, * 



wife m Mr. 

1 ,Hr. R. LaBp. 


8 A Mini Elte Aim, aged U yearn. 
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“ Such conduct being subversive of ini. 
litary discipline, and tending to disturb |he 
harmony of die regiment." 

2d. “ For conduct, unbecoming the dia¬ 
meter of an officer and a gentleman, while 
employed in delivering the message .above 
alluded to, in making vw of Ike following 
expressions to'Ens. Leech: * You are s 
damned coward; the meatiest rascal ever 
joined the 48th— I’ll ho damned if I do not 
shoot you to-morrow morning if you do 
not take it up.* ” 

“ Such language being in direct dianbe. 

’ dience of the Articles of War, and the w- 
tablished, uaages and customs of the ser> 

wSmi ^ 

Upon which Charges the Court came to 
the following decision: 

Finding and Sentence.— “ The Court 
having maturely weighed and considered 
all that lias been adduced in support of tho 
prosecution, as' well as what has been 
brought forward on the defence, is of opi¬ 
nion that the prisoner, Lieut. W. Fothcr- 
gill, of II.M.’s 48th regt., is guilty of the 
first part of the first charge, vis. • For car¬ 
rying a message from Ens. E G. II. H. 
Gibbs, of the 48th regt., to Ens. H. 
Leech, of the nanus regiment, at the house 
of the latier in Trichinopoly, on the 14th 
Oct., tending to provoke a duel.* Thu 
court acquits the prisoner, Lieut. W. Po» 
thcrgili, of the remaining part of the first 
charge." * 

•* The Q0tt is ftirther of opinion, that 
ihc prisoned Lieut. W. Fothcrgill, it 
guilty of the second charge." 

“ 'Hie court having fouud the prisoner, 
Licul. W. FutliergiU, guilty of the first 
part of tho first charge, and also guilty of 
the second charge, which are in breach of 
the Articles of War, in such cases made 
and provided, does sentence him, the pri¬ 
soner, Lieut. W. Fothergill, of H.M/s 
48th regl., to be cashiered.” 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) .Comicuuu, General, 
Commander-in-chief. 

Remarks by the Right Hon. the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief. Difficult os it is to the 
Onnmunder-io-cbief to reconcile it to bis 
sense of duty to remit the penalty, conse¬ 
quent on a conviction of conduct unbe¬ 
coming the character of an officer and a 
gcntleotln, he trusts that tftefe are circum¬ 
stances in the ease now before him, which 
will authorise hit doing so vr'tbaut com¬ 
promising the honour of the army, 

liis Lordship has come to tills opinion 
on a perusal of tinsevidenc* of Lieut. Fo- 
tli^IjiiPscommandioj; and brother officers, 
lieanng the highest testimony to his cor- 
*roct ami gentletusn-like conduct, previous 
tortile oewsirtn under investigation, and 
hifl^dijy (torn this very strong rircura- 
hdpes that he may consider tlic 
saiiiwfif Lwot. Fotiiergilt as an intem¬ 
perate ebullition of youthftif temper, or tlie 


consequences of unguarded passion, ns de¬ 
signated by tbc court, in tlwir soficitatiun 
for mercy, mthsr than as a proof of virions 
habit or want of principle. This impres¬ 
sion on the minds of the member* of the 
court, justified their strong recommenda¬ 
tion, and is the ground on which bis fit- 
cellenry hopes he may be justified In ex¬ 
tending to the prisoner that remission of 
sentence which haa been requested. 

The acquittal of the prisoner on the se 
cond part of the first charge exhibited 
against him, in some measure palliates that 
offence • and Ida Lordship trusts that he 
may rely on the prisoner's strong andappa- 
rently sincere expressions of contrition, 
and this severe warning, for a security 
against future misconduct. 

His Excellency now desires that the 
officer commanding the 48th regt. will 
assemble the officers of the corps, and after 
reading to them the proceedings of this 
Court-Martial and his Lordship's observa¬ 
tions thereon, will in their presence se¬ 
verely admonish Lieut. Fotliergill. lie 
will likewise take that occasion to point 
out to the officers generally the conse¬ 
quences of discord amongst themselves, as¬ 
suring them that such spirit must lie ex. 
tinguished, and that any further iustance 
of its existence which may come to his 
Lordship's notice, must be followed by the 
most serious consequences. 

Lieut, fotliergill will then be released 
from arrest, and return to Ids duty. 

The foregoing order is to be entered in 
the general oidur-book, and read at the 
head of every regiment in H.M.'b service 
in ludtn. 

l)y order of the Commander-in-chief, 

A. Macdonald, 

Adj. Gen. of H.M.’s Army in India. 

ENSIGN GIBBS, 48xtt MKHT. 

£fend-Quarters, Calcutta, De6. JJOfA, 
1826.—At a General Court-Martial" held 
at Trichinopoly, on the 15lh and 16th of 
Nov. 1826, Ena. E. G. H. H. Gibbs, of 
H.M.'t 48th regt. of Foot, was arraigned 
on the following Charge, vit. 

Charge. *< Ens. E. G. H. H. Gibbs, 
of H.M.’s 48th regt., placed in arrest by 
me, for sending a challenge on the evening 
of the 14th October, to Ens. Leech, 48th 
regt., to fight a due), being in positive and 
direct disobedience of my orders as com¬ 
manding-officer, delivered to Eps. Gibbs 
in presence of the Major of the regiment, 
on tlw SOtii day of August, in consequence 
of the original quarrel having been made 
a subject of cohi^rint to me by Em. 
Leech, such conduct being subversive of 
military discipline, and in breach of the 
Articles of War.** • 

(Signed) Jiwx*TAru>R- 
Lt-Col, coining. H.M-’s 48th Jtqgt. 

Upon which charge the court cam* to 
the following decision. 
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finding* u Hie court barings maturely 
weighed and considered all tint ha* been 
adduced in support of tba.prareeutioo, a» 
well as what baa bean brought tier ward on 
the defence, la of opinion, that the charge 
has not lieim proved, awl does therefore 
acquit the prisoner, Eos. £, G. H. H. 
Gibbs thereof.” 

Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) 6. T.Walkes, Lieut-Gen. 

Ensign Gibbs is reivesed from arrest, 
and will return to hie duty, ■ 

Hie foregoing order is to lie entered in 
the general order-book, and read at the 
lined of every regiment its ii.M.’s service 
in India. 

By order of the Commander-in-chief, 

A. Macdonald, 

Adj.-Gen. of H.M.’e Army in ludia. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 


let Bwrop. Btgt. Lieut W. J. Maiming to la* 
qu. nisst. andpaym.. v. Brown prom. 

ad Tf.it. Lieut. R. M. Humflm to be ad)„ v. 
Downing resigned. 

8wg.'T. Owen as bra supse intend tag *urg„ r. 
Trotter dec. 

Assist. Mirg. t- Key paraUted to place hi* «er. 
view at dbpwal of resStonc oFllydersbrnd. 

Out. to _Cspt A, Mmathti 48th N.l., traus- 

tntmi lolnvaltd estatbyaud potted to 3d or Aruse 
Nat. Vet. Bat AtGuntor*. , 

Oct, 13.—48M N.I. Sen.XleuL H. C. Lynch to 
becapt., smitten. fiU.J«sLiwlttl)b|lMiit., in 
me. to Hiwlu Invalided. 

Sen.AuUt. surg. Jea, HaalewoOd to bamnw., y. 
Trotter dec. 

fimt-dwetw, Oct, 10, miM. 

O. Jackson to Uih N.Li ft. O. Brawn to 40m dm i 
W, B. M't’ally to 41stdp.j W. B. jsdSon to fiAtli 
do.; J. Tainan to Hth do. 

Oct. 13.— BermcoU. Km. A. Barker from 33il 
N.I. to fid Kurop. Rest) Kna. A. E. Nhdwt from 
lltli 'N.I. to 1st Enrol). Rest, i Kna. E. L. Durant 
Bom smh to fid N.I i Lieut. F. J. Browne from 3d 
to fid bat. drill. 


Noe. 3. Mr. E. P. Thompson, aula taut to col¬ 
lector and magistrate of Vlsagapatem. . 

It Mr. R. A. Bsnnemuui, bend-assistant to ditto 
of Tinnevelly. 

Mr. H. M. Blair, head-assistant to principal col¬ 
lector and magistrate of Malabar. 

Mr. G. S. Hooper, register to ZUfclh Court of 
Malabar. 

Mr. John Walker, register to ZUlah Court of 
Madura. 

Mr. J. C. Scott, regbter to Ziliah Court of Ca¬ 
nal*. 

S3. Mr. W. D. Davis, sub-collector and assistant- 
magistrate In northern dlvlsiou of Arcot 

Mr. W. A. Neave, head-assistant to collector and 
magistrate of Salem. 

Mr. H. Mania, head assistant to principal col¬ 
lector and magistrate of northern division of 
Arrot. 

ap, Mr. ft. D. Drury, sub-collectorondassliUnt- 
magistrate In southern division of Arrot. 

Mr. A. Crawley, ditto ditto In Salem. 

Mr. H. Williams, head-assistant to collector and 
magistrate of Chingleput 

Dm, 7 . B. W. Norte, Esq., sheriff of Madras 
for the ensuing year. 

Jon. 111. Mr. A. Maitland, assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of Cuddapah. 

Mr. E. B. Thomas, assistant to ditto of northern 
division of Arcot 

Mt. A. Wthnot, assistant to ditto of Bellary. 

Mr. R. T. Porter, amktant to ditto of'Coimba¬ 
tore. * * 

Mr. W. C. Qgflvle, assistant to collector and 
magistrate of Mssullpatam. 

Mr. H. a Montgomery, assistant to principal 
collector and magistrate of NeUore. 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINT¬ 
MENTS. 

Jbn.fl. Rev. C. JaaAmoo to be mlUtery chap- 
lain at Nagpoor. * 

Rev- F. Spring, ditto at Qultoc. , 

Rev. P. J. Derail, ditto at VisagapaUpt 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &e. 

Apt S», MBA—M N.I. Sen. 



Oet.R-t&L.C. Lieut. O. M-Ftoyw to be Ad}., 
.Oaptto ptncod under flrtwa of rari d mt at Hy- 


Fvrt St, George, 
1 fit) 


, Oct. Si. — Lieut. W. Branucr. 
fort adj. at Bellary, v. Metcalfe 


47th N.I., to 
prom. 

far L.C. Lieut. W. Walker to be adJ-,v.Thwalte 
dec. 

1 it Brig. Hone Artil. Lieut. JR. Sheriff to act os 
adj.. v. Hyslup returned to Europe. 

Lieut. J. Shepherd, 34th N.L, to be adj. to 1st 
bat pioneers, v. Wheeler prom. 

Maj. H. Degraves, 8th N.L. tranaferred to hi- 
valid estob. 

Oct 9fJ. — Artillery. Lieut. G. Midi! tercet to be 
qu. mast., Interp., and payra. to 3d bat., v. An¬ 
derson. 

7th N.I. Lieut. R, A. Harden to be ad]., v. 
Hendrie prom. 

18MN.L Lieut. J.C. Coffin to beau- msst., in¬ 
tern., andpaym., v. Shodden pwi Lieut. E. 
Pell to be ad)., v. Coffin. - », ' 

ISM N.I. Lieut. O. W. Os$onw to be qu. nuut., 
interp., and payrn., v. Hitchens removed. 

S4M N.I. Lieut. C. Dennett to be qu. mast, In¬ 
terp., andpaym., v. Sinclair prom. 

3fid N.I. Lieut. T. R. Junes to be adj., v. Rus¬ 
sell removed. 

36 th N.I. Lieut. J. Hayne to act a* adj., v. Bar¬ 
ton removed. 

STthN.I. Ltcut. D.Dufftnbequ.mast, Interp., 
and payita.. v. Wright removed. 

Skh N.I. Lieut. C. G. Ottley to be qu. mast., 
Interp., end paym., v. Staffbrd removed 

41*r N.I. Lieut, ft. Logan, to be adj., v, Lang¬ 
ford removed. 

43d N.I. Lieut. F. B. Griffiths to be qu. mast., 
Interp., and paym., v. Ely on furl, to Europe. 

44 th N.l Lieut. F. Dudgeon to be qu. mast., 
interp., and paym., v. Bbuuand removed. 

4BM N.l. XtettL J. WyiBe to be qu. mast., in¬ 
terp., andpaym., v. Fraser prom. 

4m N.I. Lieut. J. X. Lugatd to be qu. mast, 
Interp., and paym., v, Baddeley removed. 

SIrt N.I. Lieut. I. A. Aundl to benq., and 
Lieut. M. Blaxland to be qu. nutty interp-, ami 
poym., to complete mtab. t Lieut. C. Staffbrd to 
act at adj. during absence of Lieut- Russell. 

Sfd N.l. Lieut C. H. Baddeley to be adj., and 
Lieut T. Bay lei to be qu. mast, Interp., and 
-peym. r tooomptote eetth. 

' lif Kitra N.l. Lieut F. L. Ntcotoy, 8tth N.I., 
tobeaijj^ v. Logan 1 Lieut.J.Symona ,JBthN .l., 
to be qmtoaat/, utorp., end peW#., ( y. nugcfald. 

Oct. 31 •—CoL Wm. Macbeaa, H-M/sMth net., 
to succeed Lieut. Off. CampML, H.M/s l&h 
rsgt. In command of troops # 1 (fatftur endCa. 

Lieut, A. R Byam, of arBL, tot* an uatn as¬ 
sist. to Nstteot at Hyderabad. 

"“t! 

Noe. 
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Knv. .1—CapL O. Hutchinson, 94th N.I., Bite. 
MaJ. at Sholapoor, tranaf. aa brig. maj. to Kul- 
lodgea 

Lieut. W. O. T. Lewis, 48th N.I.. to be canton¬ 
ment ad). at 8ho|ppoor. 

Nov. 7—Ueut W. H. Atkinson, of engineers, 
to be acting superintend, engineer fat ceded dis¬ 
tricts. 

Knrinoor*. Sen. Cant* W. Mon tea th to be mi]., 
and ta. Lieut. E. Lake to be capt, v. MllbourM 
doc. 

Nde. la—Lieut, Col. Com. T. PolJok, iid K.I., 
to command Nagpore subs Id. force, v. Deacon per* 
inltted to return to Europe. 

Lieut. Cot. Com. J, D. Graenhlll, 84th N.L, to 
command light field div. of Hyderabad aubald. 
force at Jaulnah, v. Pollok. 

Lieut. CoL Com. H. F. Smith, 42d N.L, to 
command Travancore aubald. force, v. Graenhlll. 

97tA N.f. Lieut. R. A. Joy tnhrqu. masL, In- 
terp., and paym., v. Thorpe resigned. 

lot A K.I. Sen. Ens. C. CtayhlUs to be lleut., v. 
Sinclair doc. 

Nno. 14.—Lieut. Col. Com. C. Farr on, 14th N.L, 
to command at Belbiry. 

Ilentl-Quartoro. Kov. 13.— Cadet* (reemtlgpromt.) 
appointed to do duty. Comet G. 1). II. nroune with 
Sth L.C.—Ensigns N. L. II. M'Lcnd with 10th 
N.I. i R. II. J. Rudd with Kith do.; J. H, Mac- 
kcnsle and It. Rrycewlth lllth do. ( F. Grant with 
10th do.; J. Gomm with lllth do.; A. Mnyhew 
with lllth do.; J. .Ioiics with IHth do. : J. W. G. 
Konney with 10th do.: J. II. Manley with IHth 
do.; J. Dougins* with ltith do.; C. Gordon witlt 
Oth do. t A. E. B. Durant with 10th do. 

Noe. Id.—Lieut. Col. E. W. Snow removed from 
1st to noth N.L, and Lieut. CoL J. S. Fraser from 
latter to former regt. 

Assist, surg. Davenport rammed from 95th to 
14th N.L. uid Assist. »urg. Geddcs from latter to 
former rtgL 

Lieut. H. Goold, 811th N.L, potted to 1st bat. 
pioneers, v. Macartney pram. 

Knv. 17—AfriaLsurg. F.. Jessop removed from 
4th Nat. Vet. Bat. to fid N.I. 

Ena. Jaa. Kempthome removed, at his own re¬ 
quest, from 47th to SCth N.L 

Fort St. George, Knv. 14—Assist, surg. J. Mark 
to have medical charge of north-western dlatrlct 
of Madras, v. Atkinson resigned. 

Bth N.I. Sen. Lieut. H. S. Burgess to he cant., 
and Sen. Ena. C. Abbott to be lleuL, v. Mltrnrd 
retired. 

VHh K.t. Sen. LleuL Brav. Cant. J. Macartney 
to be capt., and Sen. Ena. D. S tret tell to be lleuL, 
v. Janies dec. 

33d K.t. •, Sen. Ena. H. Marshall to be-lleut., \. 
Clay dec. 

Mr. P. Poole admitted an asalsLaurg andapp. to 
do duty under cantonment aurg. at lit. Thomas’s 
Mourn. 

Noe. 91.-—Capt. 8. W. Steel directed to assume 
duties of his situation In qu.maat. gen.'* departm. 
with Nogpoor auhrid. forte. 

LleuL A. T. Cotton, at engineers, to be civil' 
engineer In centra division. 

Head-Quarter*, Noe. 99.—Ren total*. Comet H. 
S. Water* from 8th to M L.C.; Ens. E. H. Martin 
from 8th to 81st N.I.; Ens. A. Wilkinson from 
13th to ffld N.L 1 Ens. 3. Wright, from SSd toSth 

9m»#I. G. Conran, of B troop 1st brig* 
hone arm , to command anil, with light field dlv. 
of Hyderabad subrid. forte at Jaulnah. 

Dec. 4.—LleuL CoL G. Gillespie removed from 
4th to id, and LleuL Col. S. Moral from 9 d to 4th 
L.C. 

Doe- 7—Capt F. Blundell. 3d bat. artfl., to 
command detachment of mtlllery proceeding to 
Prince of Wales's Island and its dependencies, and 
Lieut W. S. Carets, 4th or Gotudatt h a t ., to 
be stafT officer to same detachment. 

Dee. »L— Remoodlo Of Ueut. fttn, H. M. Kelly, 
from 1st Europ. regt. lo88d N.I.; O. Waugh from 


fifth N.L, to 1st Europ. regLj G. Jackson from 
.lid to fifth N.I. 

Fort fit George, TMt. 11.— 3d L.C Lieut E. B. 
Gould to kequ. mast, tutorp., and paym., v. Bul¬ 
lock prom. 

1 tt K.l. Lieut M. W. Perraau to ha ad],, v. Bis- 

BCte 

. Lieut-w. H. Simpson, 88th N.I., to bean evtra 
alde-de-camp~to his Ew. the Commander- tn-cblef. 

Capt. F. F. Wbinyatea, of artiL, to be nipcrln- 
tendeut of rocket estab. at head-quarters of artil¬ 
lery* v. Wynch. 

Artillery. Lieut J. Booker to he qu. mast, ln- 
terp., end paym. to 4th at Uohmdauxe 1 ml, v. 
Carew. 

3d L. Inf. LleuL W. L. Williams to he qu. 
mast., Interp., and paym.. v. Johnstone; Lieut. 
F. J. Clerk to be ad]., v. Harvey returned to Eu¬ 
rope. 

&IJUC. Sen. Lieut. J. N. R, Campbell to he 
capL, and Sim. Cornet R. T. Poeoek to be lleut., 
v. Macqueen dec. 

Stitt N I ben. Ens. R. II. Robertson to be lleut., 
v. Woodgatt dec. 

27tt K.l. Sen. Ens. G. G. MacDondl to be 
lleut., v. Croft invalided. 

AM N.I. Sen Lleut. G. Williams to be capt., 
and Sen. Ens. D. Itayley to be ltent., v. lludd dec. 

Lleut. R. C. Moore's aptwiintni. to he qu. masL, 
interp., and paym. to 1st hoL artll. cancelled, that 
ollhet not having done regimental duty for regu¬ 
lated period of two years. 

LleuL W. 11. Miller to art as qu. masL, Interp., 
and paym. to 1st baL of artillery until further 
orders. 

Dor. 15. — AssltL iurt. W. Fasken to have medl- 
cal rhargeof zillah of .Salem, v. Richmond prom.; 
Assist, sure. N. A. Woods to he dep. medical store¬ 
keeper at Jaulnah, v. Davidson permitted to re¬ 
turn to Europe; Assist, surg. Maxwell to do duty 
under garrison surg. of Poonatnailee. 

Dor. I)).—Capt. T. T. Peake, of artiL, to be 
assist, ad], gen. of artillery, v. Bonner. 

Capt. A. Crawford, of artiL, to be commissary 
of Stores with force In Dooab, v. paske. 

Limit. H. S. Foord, of artll., to he dep. commis¬ 
sary of stores at Jauliuh, v. Chisholm permitted 
,to return to Europe. 

Artillery. Lleut. T. Dltmaa to he qu. most., In¬ 
terp., and paym. to 3d bat., v. Foord. 

1st Europ. Regt. Lleut. F. H. Hopper tobeadJ., 
v. Dovetnn permitted to return to Europe. 

3d L.J. Ben. Lleut. P. L. Ilarvey to be rapt,, 
and Sen. F.ns. U. T. Plnchard to be lleut., v. Dal¬ 
las discharged, 

3d-Ueu to. of Engineer* to bo Dl-Ltmdo. W. H. 
Atkinson, T. T. Pears, A. De Butts, and E. 
Buckle. 

Dec. 99.—LleuL J. V. Hughes, 3!)th N.L, to be 
fort adf. at Seringa pat am, v. Macqueen. 

Haul-Quarter*. Dec. 18—Ens. Jaa. Cannon' re¬ 
moved from 14th to lllth N.I. 

Dec. ID.— Removal* of Surgeon*. —W. Horaman 
from 9th to fifth N.L S. M. Stephenson from 25th 
N.L to 1st L.C. W. E. B. Conwdl from 1st L.C. 
to9SthN.I. C. Desormeauxfromfifthto8thN.I. 
J. Haalewood (late prom.) posted to 14th N.I. 

RrmnraDaf AttUt. Surgeon*. S. Higgbiaon from 
Pth to S4th N.L W. Mortimer fromto 4thdo. 
R. Sutherland front 9Hth to IMK da R. OUphant 
frqra 10th N.I. to 9d baL pioneers. J. P. Grant 
from 29d to 39d N.I. D. Richardson from fifth'In 
811th da J. Bril from 434 to 4Sd da G. V. Cum 
mine from 39d to 9d da W. G. Owen from 94th 
to99dda J. T. Maule potted to lit da 

LleuL W. T. Croft, reorotty t rarof . to tot. es> 
talk, posted to Camatie Europ. VeL BaL 

Lieut W. Mac qu een, fifth N.L, appointed to 9d 
hot. pioneers, v. MUnm. 

Fort si. Georae, Dec. SO— lftfi K.l. San. Lleut 
(Brav. Capt) J. T. Webbeto be edit., and Sen. 
Ena. B. H. Atkinson to bn UeuL, v. Eton dis¬ 
charged. 

LleuL J. Briggs, 13th N.L, directed to asaumr 

his 
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hhi situation of tlep. assist. uu. matt. gen. Ui My- 

•OOf. 

JO* 1 .29.—41 or N.L Stn. Emr O. H. Hsrrinon to 
be lleut., v. Daletlec. 


Him J-Qimrtrtri, Jan , 1. 1 327.-. Rrmoeotx. Em. 
E. G. Tayton from 3f)th to mb N.I. Lieut, W. 
T. Croft from Carnatic Kurop. Vet. Bat. to 4th 
Nat. Vet.Bat. Capt. ft. Walker from 4th to 2d 
Nat. Vet. Bat. 


Furl Sr. Crm fr, Jtui. 2 —4'H V.J. Lietir. W. B. 
<'oxe to be aitj., v. Mantling, l.ieut. E. l\ Man- 
.mne to be (jii. mast.. Intern., amt paym., v. t’oxe. 

J«n.'I —l.ieut. J. Illnrkall, H.M.'oAItth regt-. to 
lie fort artj. at PuonamnUee, and to have charge of 
lieuaxmcK at TrltMkore. v. Lieut. Campbell re* 
signed. 


FURLOUGHS. 

T<> Kmiipe —Sept. 2! k Capt. W. S. Hele, of ar- 
til-, for health.—Oct. .1. Mai. A. Elder ton, 9th 
N I. -Lieut. J. II Macbrlare, Oth N.Ls for health. 
—<•. t'apt. J. Wilson, aitli N.I.—10. Lieut. A 
Ilyslou, of arUI., for health—Lloul. J.O. Deck, 
15th N I., for health—31. Capt. T. Vouhkumi, 
■With N.I., for health.—Nov. a. Capt. G. fryer, 
10th N.I., for health —7. fapt J. Chisholm, of 
art!!., for health ivla Homlsiy). —10 t apt. C. 
Pouttnn, Sth N.I., ditto ditto—17- Lieut 1*. L. 
Haney, ,*ld N.L, for health.—21 Copt. 1. Uuit- 
diiiian, •list N 1 —24. < apt. T. M. Claridce, 43d 
N.L- lice. 13. Lieut. H. II. Richardson, 7tn L.C., 
for health (vta Bombay).— Insist siirg. It. David¬ 
son, ditto ditto.—IS. Lieut. O. Hell, 12th N.L, for 
health —19. Lieut. V. B. Doveton, 1st Kurop. 
Heat., for health.—Lieut. T. F. Baber, 44th N.L, 
for health.—29. Lieut. J. Pasmore, (tension entail., 
lor health.—l.ieut. T. btuikaell, 21lth N.L, for 
health.— Jan. II. Capt.-N. Hunter, of anil., for 
health.—12. Lieut.-Col. J. Briggs, 42d N.L, for 
htMlth—Lieut. C. Boldero, 24tn N.I., for lieultli. 

To ItiMhlrr.—Ve c. 19. C'apt. P. Thomson, 39th 
N.L, for six months. 

To (at*- uf l>ootl Hojm. —lit*. 19. Capt. J. Bay- 
ley, 22d N.L, for twelve months, for health (even¬ 
tually to Europe'. * 

Tu Sea.— OrL Ci. Lieut. .1. Macvitlc. Mil N.L, 
fur six mouths, for health.— 111 . CapL W (’. 
Brunton, 2d L.C , ditto ditto —Jan. 9. Lieut. A. 
K. G. Tumour, 21st N.L, for four luoiitlui, for 
health, 

CanteUed.— Nov. 3. Lieut. H.Goold, 3ttthN.I., 
to Eurojie. 


LAW. 

supreme count, January 24. 

The Quarter Sessions commenced tin's 
day, when Sir Hubert Cotnyti delivered a 
clmrgc to the grand jury, iti the course of 
which he referred to the new jury act iri 
the following terms — 

It is first to be observed, that the for¬ 
mer statute here recited, (m. the 13 Geo. 
Ill, C. C‘t) limited, by the ‘34th Section, 
the selection of jurors to a class of persona 
whom it calls * British subjects,’ a teim 
certainly not very accurate; but which ap¬ 
pears to have been intended to designate 
those who having been born within the 
teal ms of Great Britain bad come to set¬ 
tle in Ihdia, and their legitimate issue; 
such, at least, has been the practical inter¬ 
pretation in restricting the perumal juris¬ 
diction of the Supreme Court* in India. 
But it must not be inferred from this that 
no other persons arc the subjects of Great 
Britain; for whilst under the several suc¬ 
cessive statutes from time tb time passed 
.JSs’p, 138. 


for that purpose, the Company have been 
permitted to enjoy their territorial acquisi¬ 
tions, the sovereignty and ulUinate.donn- 
nion has all along remained vested in the 
crown; and‘consequently ail persons, of 
wlutt colour or description soever, born 
within such territory, are the King's sub¬ 
jects just ns much as if they were natives 
of the tslahd of Great Britain. By the 
present Act, then,' all distinctions as to 
parentage are abolished, and ull the King's 
subjects, native ns well as European, resi¬ 
dent within the presidencies, may be quali¬ 
fied paml those persons are alone excluded 
who, having been born elsewhere than in 
the Company's territory, owe allegiance 
(o some foreign prince or state. It is, 
however, made an indispensable requisite 
for serving on the irninil jury, thot the 
party should profess the Christian religion ; 
and in like nmnuer Christians only are 
competent to sit upon the jwltl jury for the 
trial of Christian offender*. 

“ These are the restrictions by which the 
statute lus circumscribed its own operation. 
But it has further vested a powoi in the 
judges of the several court* to imke such 
rules for the qualification and service of 
jurats as they shall think fit; but which 
shall conform to the main object of the 
Act, and lie moreover subject to the ap¬ 
probation of the crown. For this court, 1 
can only say, that we shall, without delay, 
prepare these rules. Wbat they may be, is 
at present impoHsible to define? one, how¬ 
ever, I trust and believe, will not be omit¬ 
ted ; 1 mean a rule by which no person sliull 
be permiued to net a* a juryman who is 
not sufliciontly acquainted with the English 
language fully to understand the judge 1 * 
charge. The experience of all ages shews 
us, that there is always a strong connexion 
between the manners and the languages of 
nations; and I njay be allowed to question 
the capacity of the Oriental tongues to give 
an adequate representation of our Western 
institutions. But when I call to mind 
the extreme nicety and subtlety of the 
English law; the very fine and minute 
shades by winch the guilt of an i>lienee 
may be heightened or extenuated; aboye 
all, when 1 remember that we have been 
compelled to invent, and engraft on our 
own copious language, terms of art for 
the expression of our technical distinctions, 
I must confess, that I, for one, should 
feel the greatest pain and repugnance at 
Igcing compelled to commit any observa¬ 
tion of mine, in a criminal charge, to die 
hazardous experiment of translation. 

, “ The abolition, then, of the distinc¬ 
tions of descent and parentage, os amongst 
the King’s subjects, is the mein alteration 
introduced by this, new statute; in passing 
which, it seems to have been the intention 
of the legislature to bring the native* of 
our territories in India more nearly upon 
a level with their fellow subjects, by re¬ 
posing 
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posing iii them a duty of gicnt trust and 
lonlidcnce. A* to its neti-uity in tins ptc- 
'.idency, it is but due to those gimlemen 
w tioiii wc have been accustomed to see 
discharging the oihte of jurors, to say 
(and 1 am sme that i am speaking the 
sentiments of the whole court), that we 
have hitherto had every reason to be satis¬ 
fied with the discretion and rlisi nmmatinn 
with which we have been assisted in the 
(vertisc of o'li cimunal junsdittiou.” 


MISC'ELL\Ni;orS, 

Mini mu on'. 

A meeting of the pimup.d Hindoo in¬ 
habitants, and heads of the dilleicnt castes 
at Madras, was t omened by the Slit riff, 
agi< c.ibly to it ijiiisUiOii, cm tlie"itli No¬ 
vember, in Walk I'onn, to I ike into ioit_ 
•nh'intion tlie act lot icgul.itmg the ap- 
poinliiH'iit ol Junes in I nil 1 1 . On the da) 
named upwards of 1,000 of the most res. 
peetable Hindoo mli.il it-mt-. assembled, 
flic M.eiifl I Ml II (ioidon) opened the 
meeting , aliei whu'i tin* a.-.ii lily le- 
(piested Venuel luintv S.ioli How, lhamin, 
to preside, who aecoulmglv took the chair, 
anil inteipnled the act of Haili.nmnt ill 
the Tamnl and Tiluguo languages, and 
m|nested the as emld) instate then lutlivi 
dual opinion icspciling it 

(’liimiaton.h) Muodehar then stated 01 
icud his opimen to the following elicit — 

“ The object of ibis muting is to collect 
the opinion of the Hindoos of tins town, 
mi the subject of n 1 iw lately pnss"d in 
England, win dcilmcd i iblc 

to net a* jniois like Englishmen, pin valid 
the nidges of the Supreme Coi.it should 
think lit, in casts of a cnmmnl mi tine, 
when pet son-, i I om own icligion nre to he 
tiled. Snuc tins law In came known at 
Madias, it h,.s been the subject of muili 
discussion im.l cansideiaiion, and some 
Einopenn gentlemen base kindly evphuned 
tiiseiei.il an ong ns, that the pi ivitegc which 
b >sthiis been itmfi lied on us, is very valu- 
■ble and ought to be received with ginti- 
tude; and some of the native inhabitants, 
who are niqmuntcd with the English lan¬ 
guage ami Euiopeim ciis'o.i’s.liuvout times 
spoken of this measure its one that is likely 
tube beneficial to the Hindoo community. 

Others have considered that, in our pie- 
sent condition, we are not sufficiently 
educated, or advanced in know ledge, to 
understand the nature of the duty, which, 
us jurois, we shall have to perform; and 
it must bo admitted, that nine-tenths of 
our number are totally ignoiant of the 
English language, and have never been in 
the Supreme Court during a criminal 
trial; scarcely any of cs are in the least 
aenuainted with the tules of English law ; 
and perhaps there is not a single individual 
w'..> i "i u’lderstmd the distinctions that 


arc snid to exist in respect to offences 
against the law of England, of which, if 
we act a« jurors! we shall lie required to 
convict or at quit our countrymen. At a 
criminal trial we may understand the evi¬ 
dence given by witnesses in our own 
languages, and we may happen to know 
tlie eharaitcr and condition in life of these 
witnesses, whereby we may form a correct 
judgment whether they are speaking truly 
or otherwise ; but w nhoi.t a proper under¬ 
standing of the nature of the offence, and 
tlie law that may apply to it, it will be a dif¬ 
ficult task to proiiouiiLea verdict, however 
we may undersi.ind the facts of the case. 
N.'icitld the tii.ll be for mi offence which 
may subject the pi i-oilier to the penalty of 
death, thei e au* veiy few among us who 
would consider tlieimelves fit to form an 
opinion on n muttei of so much importance, 
'lo the menders of the lb atom teal Caste 
oihv’i mi. suit rations will suggest thom- 
si Ives, to w 1 ah no albiaons may be muile. 
Many of n- have luaid, ih it at ciumind 
tiuls the .e -Islame of lomiscl lias been 
useful in i\pl..iiMiig the facts of the ense, 
in prosecuting with tffn t the guilty, and 
in deh’iidtng the innocent. Now, should 
we lit .i, jtiinis, wi shall lose whitevei be¬ 
nt lit can ai ise It inn the aid of counsel, either 
to the prosicution ot the defence, for wo 
shall nut he aide to understand what may 
he mb bussed to its; mid the snme effect 
can tuver lie piodmed by an inteipreter, 
however skilful anil able lie may be. This 
observation will apply in a much stronger 
dogiec tit the cli.ugc of the judge, winch 
must be intcrpictcd and paittculaily ex¬ 
plained, to enable the most intelligent 
amongst us to undi rstand the law of the 
case, or the icasomng of the judge on the 
e\idem s’, anil the application of it. 

“ Yet all these dillicithics ought to be 
mol come before any honest man can ven¬ 
ture to pronounce a vet diet which may 
depute a ftllcw-mature of bis life, or 
i.icasioit some other punishment. If we 
ate to act as jmors at the Court-House, we 
we must nlso perform die duty of attend¬ 
ing the inquests of the coroner; and let 
any one present reflect on the situation in 
which he will be placed, if liable tojie 
summoned and to be kept for hours near to 
a dead body, and that body deposited in a 
place which Bramms nod respectable Hin¬ 
doos ought not to approach. 

On the present occasion, I do not 
wish to advert particularly to the differ¬ 
ences and distinct.ous which exist between 
our castes; but in the trial of offences 
which may have been occasioned by quar¬ 
rels of castes involving the common feel- 
ing of great numbers of men, it will be 
very difficult to find an impartial jury to 
determine on the guilt or innocence of the 
party charged. The consequences of an 
acquittal or a com ictiou are likely to bo 
much more Vrrjndicial to the conflicting 




parties, than if the pa) tv offending should 
be tried as heretofore. 

“ Jt it said that a similar measure has 
lieen tried at Ceylon, mid that its effects 
Iiave been eery beneficial. On this sub¬ 
ject there are different opinions; but the 
people of Ceylon, who servo as jmors, 
differ essentially from ourse'vps, and per¬ 
haps are hotter fitted for the benefit which 
it is saul has been ronfoi ml on them 
'I here the judges pcrfoim circuits at a dis¬ 
tance from the .seat ol government; and 
unless they were enabled to find men to 
perforin (lie duty of poors, ir would he 
necessary either to take laiiopcans with 
the judges, or to abandon (hat mode of 
trial. At Madras the judges constantly 
administer justice m one court, 

“ A time may ertne hereafter, when 
the Hindoo population of this place may 
ovcieome the difficulties which have heen 
noticed; but it is (ortho r i-nong .1 iiswho 
are most competent to the task, to loi.siilir 
and declare, wln'tliei in out pu'tnt lo.t. 
dilion we ate fitted (oi tin fluty we n.av he 
required to paihirm, and if no', w! ether 
we ought not to nptesent Inlmii-,n. I>, 
blit earnestly, to the judges of the Supienie 
Coint, th.it we .lie at pic cut disiiows of 
being excluded liom the privilege extended 
by the late Ait of Pjihanunt to the na 
lives of this ptcsideiicy 

“ "J'hcrc are many points of a minor 
nature, which must occur to any one who 
may have witnessed or In aid of the lumi¬ 
nal pioceedings in the S.ipieim Coinf, 
hut which illustrate the iniouvemeiuc that 
would result troin our attending itfejmois 
Whafcvei may he the day, oi howiiei m- 
disjicnsiblc we may think it to peifotm 
particular ceremonies, vitlier for l.mnlv 
purposes or in the celebration of festivals, 
we must attend punctually or he subject to 
fines. We cannot, duimg a trial, take 
any refreshment that by oui customs is 
not permitted. We must continue M/e- 
tlier until our opinion is fouml , and it is 
possible, that with every regiril to out 
leiigion and our piejudices, men may be 
brought together who have never befote 
sat on the same foi m or t arpet, and whose 
sitting together would constitute a mental 
degradation to the one or to the other, and 
perhaps the feeling might he mutual. 
Thus circumstanced, any unanimity of 
opinion would be difficult of attainment. 

“ Although in certain cases about 30 
year* ago, half die jury were Hindoos, the 
other half were Europeans, and the court 
of that time was not conducted by any 
regotar forms or proceedings; the judge 
were not lawyers, and the course was bet¬ 
ter within the comprehension of the na¬ 
tives, who were usually selected to fill the 
office. What then happened lo terminate 
the summoning of native-, to sene on the 
jury, is within the recollection of a few 
only. It is for our present consideration 


whether we arc yet competent to under¬ 
stand and to perform the duty. 

“ Should this assembly 1* of opinion 
that the period has not yet arrived when 
we can venture to exercise the privilege 
wliiili the Hriti-.li parliament seems to have 
offered us, let us foim a committee to pie- 
pare a respectful and becoming represen¬ 
tation to the judges of the Supreme Court, 
to whom the ft -lining of the rule is dele¬ 
gated, cvpres.mgour thanks fm the benefit 
intended to be eoideired, and explaining 
oni trasons tor vv i .lung to decline it. It 
may iil-.o be proper to convey a similar re¬ 
presentation to the gevernmei t by which 
we arc protected.” 

The sentiments stated by Chinnntomby 
Mondeli.n, mid his-projio-ial, weie dc« hired 
hv the chairman to he in vontmmity with 
his own. and for himself, and oil behalf 
of the lJratnm caste, lie icionmieiuled that 
they should he adopted hv the meeting. 
I’lxunp.n, y Ans-nwmy Moodelnr sup- 
porte I die pioposul, f n liimself and oil 
helialf of the ofhci Natfawais, with the 
exception ot a few per sons, tit utindicr 
about 'JO, who vlisued to he fi.ini-lied 
with ,m ev'iacl ot the prodedings ol the 
late Miyo.’s Court, ishibiting the names 
of the Ilnuhio inhahil.mts who forintily 
.u ini as jiirois in lh.it court, (or the pur- 
po,e of giving their opinion Within a 
mouth. This latter suggestion was he- 
(muled by Connore Mootiah Aloodelmr. 

The opinion and proposal of Chmnn- 
tooihy Moodi liar, seconded or recom- 
mi mfe.l bv the than man, wus also sup¬ 
ported In Nimascvoy Chi Itvar, for himself 
and mi lie’ll iff’ of the r.r.te, and by Ciollnli 
Hag,n.ill Cliettvar, for himself and oil 
heh d( oi his (.isle. 

Vein ala L ,n vims Cli t'v, on behalf of the 
I)jss.ij «!-, asked*the i li.ni man's permission 
to retire into a room for the puiposo o( 
forming an opinion This was seconded 
In Mootooviw my Nauk, but objected to 
by Poompavcy Atui'.avvmy Moodeliar, on 
the ground that it would lake up tune un- 
netess,irily, which objection was supported 
by Nineappali Muodehar 

The sheriff suggested that tho.e people 
who wished to retire into a room should 
stand tip, as also those who mode the ob¬ 
jection to it, in orrler lo point out the 
majority and ininonty. Eight mcnibers 
of the Dassayees then stood tip, w* wialung 
to retire, but twenty having objected to it, 
the original proposal was negatived. 

It was then unanimously agreed by the 
memliers of all the castes, that respect¬ 
able persons of each caste should be ap¬ 
pointed to form a committee, for the 
purpose of taking into consideration the 
brat mode of framing and preparing a 
le.pretful riemnrml to the Honourable die 
Judges oi the Supreme Court, and another 
to the Honoiabletlie Oovunni in Council, 
expressing the thanks of the Hindoo m- 
r f o habitants 
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Mutant* of Madras for the benefit in 
tended to bo conferred by the Act of 
Parliament, and explaining the reasons for 
wishing to decline it .—Jtradras Gov, Gag. 
Nov. 30. 

From several communications which 
have appeared respecting this meeting, 
there seems some ground for apprehending 
that the genuine sentiments of the majo- 
rity of the natives of Madras were not ex¬ 
pressed on tins subject. It is asserted that 
the wealthy and influential natives arc ap¬ 
prehensive that the duty of jurors would 
interfere with tlieir indolent enjoyments, 
and would be attended with u loss of con¬ 
sequence to them, by reason of inferior na¬ 
tives acquiring this privilege in common 
with themselves. It is also alleged that 
several of the natives who attended the 
meeting suppressed theii sentimtiits, which 
were repugnant to those expressed, be¬ 
cause they supposed the course of proceed¬ 
ing had been adopted at the suggestion of 
gome person In authauly. From a’letter 
on this subject in the' Madias Courier, 
which purpmtsto he written by n Hindoo, 
we extract the following pnssage 

“ I attended the meeting held on the 
MStli ult., but 1 beg to assure you tlmt the 
meeting was not solicited by the principils 
and bends of the Hindoo Castes ; neither 
by any Hindoo respectable noi expe¬ 
rienced ; but by fourteen w lio are pretty 
respectable Hindoos of Madras, who ilius 
took upon them to act for the whole native 
community. The proceedings of the meet¬ 
ing are already before the public; but so 
far from containing the sentiments of the 
generality of the respectable natives, they 
contain the very reverse. I am connected 
with the greater part of the respectable na¬ 
tives at Sic Presidency, and I l$>g to as¬ 
sure you that they are greatly distressed at 
what has taken place, and much lament it, 
as the account of the meeting must tend to 
lower their character very much in the 
eyes of all liberal or enlightened persons. 
Their refusing the gracious boon held out 
to them by their rulers, of serving as jury¬ 
men, was never tlieir wish nor desire; it 
is looked upon as a high honour and a 
great privilege; and their sincere wish is 
that the proceedings of the meeting of the 
35th uIl may be lescinded, and this foul 
stain obliterated from their characters ; and 
that the views of our riders at home may 
meet with that gratitude tliey deserve, wu 
shall " all be proud” to be admitted to so 
honourable a distinction. 

“ The person who took the lead at the 
meeting had no authority for the steps he 
adopted; but by his much fair speech, mis¬ 
guided the worthy Sheriff into his ways, 
and, by his intrigues, put all the other 
Hindoos into confusion. It is very 
, painful to us to hud one of our number, 
who bos risen to some eminence, makiiic 


use of his knowledge to asperse and 
injure his countrymen. I again beg to 
state, at least more than seven-eighths of 
the respectable natives of Madras are de¬ 
sirous of having the honour of serving as 
jurymen, and are most grateful to the ho¬ 
nourable gentlemen who have in Parlia¬ 
ment taken notice of them—-they feel 
sadly grieved at what has taken place, but 
hope it may yet bo obliterated. 

“ I would just say, that were Govern¬ 
ment to issue a notice that there was re¬ 
quired a body of nntives to serve as Petty 
Jurymen, to whom a hamhome monthly sa¬ 
lary would be /• urn , oil their being found 
fit for that duty, I conceive some hun¬ 
dreds would come forward fully qualified 
for it, conversant not only with die Eng • 
lis.li language, but with Tamul, Teloogoo, 
Mahrntta, &c. all desirous of serving 
on this duty; and, likewise, amongst the 
foremost would be found the fourteen per¬ 
sons who signed the requisition for the 
meeting.” 

r.VUTIKil.AKE. 

We h.ivc received the following fiom a 
correspondent, dated Yir.ig.ipatam, 7th Ja¬ 
nuary J K‘J7_ •* A shock of uii earthquake 

occuned at this station yesterday afternoon, 
at about half-past five o'clock. It was 
apparently from seaward, and in the direc¬ 
tion from east towards the hills westward, 
the immediate boundary of this narrow 
neck of land, which is nearly peninsular. 
The shock was of but a few seconds dura¬ 
tion; but the undulation of the earth was 
very perceptible, particularly in the houses 
at the eastern extremity of Waltair, and in 
those nearest the sea. The noise was si¬ 
milar to what would be occasioned by thu 
passing of a waggon over a rough stone 
pavement. The doors of the houses shook, 
and all the Venetians rattled in an extraor¬ 
dinary manner. Some persons state that 
tliey felt the trcmblement de terre so sen¬ 
sibly, that it occasioned a slight sensation 
of sickness at die stomach.”— Mad. Uo>j. 
Gaz. Jan. IS. 

VErEKY SCHOOLS. 

The annual public examination of the 
English and Tamil schools at the Vcpcry 
Mission of the Venerable Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge, and the In¬ 
corporated Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held in 
the New Mission Church at Vepery, on 
Saturday last, in presence of a highly re¬ 
spectable assemblage of ladies and gentle¬ 
men of tiie Presidency. Amongst the visi¬ 
tors were the the hon. Sir Ralph Palmer, 
Chief Justice, Sir G. W. Ricketts, Sir 
Ralph Rice, and the clergy and other 
members of the society's committees. The 
number of children belonging to these 
schools is and their nealuppcaranccaud 

attentive 
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attentive and orderly demeanour, excited 
just approbation. The Tamil examination 
wax conducted by fte Rev..T>r. Rottier, 
senior Missionary at Vepeiy; T 4bat in £ng< 
lish by the Rev. W. Roy, senior Chaplain 
at the Presidency, and Secretary to the 
Madras District Committed of the Incor¬ 
porated Society. These schools ere con- 
ducted upon the admirable system adopted 
in England by the National Society for 
schools; and on this occasion we had an 
opportunity of oltserving the large mea¬ 
sure of success with which it has been 
pursued, in the benevolent establishment 
at Vepery. The children gave specimens 
of their attainments in reading and cypher¬ 
ing, and displayed a very pleasing degree 
of intelligence and proficiency. The result 
was not less creditable to those under 
whose charge these young persons lmvc 
been placed, than gratifying to all who 
witnessed tins interesting scene.— Ibid, 
Da . 2S. 


SHIPPING. 

An Iml*. 

IJrr. .1. Ml rmnt'l, Yates, from CjU uttn—13. 
Hojie, flint, from Cnlcutu.—13. ( Inialme, f'hrjs- 
tlc, from Caluitta. -si. Mel/motenr, Johnston, 
from (‘ulrutta.—21. Vniivr, tlornblow, from Cal¬ 
cutta.—./ni>. 4. I’romdeme, Ardlle, from Calcutta. 
—8. Morley. llaliiUv, from Calcutta.—0. C«m- 
hrum, Hlyth, from London.—II. Aurora, Karl, 
from Calcutta, aiul Cohlntream, .Stephens, from 
IrfMidon.—lli. Mabnlm, Kyles, from Calcutta.— 
18. Abberiou, Pcrdval, from Calcutta.—21. Lady 
IUtfflt*, Cox well, from Calcutta. 

Departure/. 

Nov. 14. Villa llnnkh, Stewart, for Penang ami 
Singapore.—17. Allan, Hunt, for ColutUi—28. 
Cambridge, Barber, for Penang and Wlcutto.— 
Dec. II. t'antlo Folium, Ord, for Calcutta, and 
Mermaid, Vates, for London—12. Janum fjibbald, 
Forbes, for Penang. Ac.—2.1. Hope, Flint, for 

London_31. Melpomene, Johnston, for l-ondnn. 

—Jan. 8. Mmra, Homblow, for Cane and Lon¬ 
don.—14. Marley, llaliday, for Ceylon and Lou¬ 
don.—10. Cumbrian, Hlyth, for Calcutta.—85. 
Cohlttroam, Ktepheus, for Penang amt Calcutta — 
2ft, Cange*, Mitford, for London.—27* Malcolm, 
Eyles, and Uaudine, Chrystie, both for London. 


BIKTIIS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 


10, Mrs. P, Engel, of a daug h ter. 

17 . The tody of Lieut. cTchauveb 35th N.I., 
of a son. 

81. Mis. Le Cerf, of a (on. 

82. At Bangalore, the lady of MU. T. S. Wat¬ 
son, of artDiny, of a laughter. 

85. At Cocanada, the tody of O. A. Smith, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Panewaukum, the lady of Lieut. Stod¬ 
dard, U.M.'sMthregt., of a daughter. _ 

88 . At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. Col. 
Martin, commanding 8 d L.C., of a daughter. 

.in. At TTlchlnopoly, the lady of Lieut. Evans, 
fortadj. st thst station, -Of a son. 

Dee. 1. At Arcot, the lady of Capt. Lang, 
H.M.'s 1,1th Light Dra., of a son. 

— At Palamcottsh, the lady of John Walker, 
Esq., of a son. 

4. At ElUchpoor, the lady of Capt. Hugh Ro¬ 
bison, of a son. 

& At Arcot, the lady of Capt. H. B. Williams, 


3d Light Cav., of a daughter, 
n. At Palamcottah, the wife of the Hev. 


B. 


Schmid, of a daughter! 

ft. At Kumptee, thededy of Lieut. J. S trappy, 
postmaster to Nagpour Subsld. Forte, of a son 
still-born. 


10. At Bangalore, Mrs. J. F.Porelm, of a son. 
12. At TrlcnlunpoW, the tofly of Lieu I, An her, 
20th regt.. of a daughter. 

— At the Prrsidcnry < antoiiment, the buly of 
Capt. Hods, tan tollmen t adj., of a son. 

— At Callngapatam, the buty id 1*. S. Derkar, 
Esq., inastcr-attendHiit, of n soft, slill-lmni. 

15. The wife of Mr. Jolui Law, arrhlu.it, of a 


son. 

23. At Cannanorc, the buly of ('apt. l-ocke, at- 
tntheil to the s. L. 11., of a daughter. 

20. At St. Thomas's Mount, the lady of Lieut, 
Foord, artillery, of a son- 

30 . At Pondicherry, the lady of Capt. J. Mat¬ 
thews, 37 th regt. N.I., of a son. 

31. At Tanlore, the lady of d.’apL Fyfc, of a 
daughter. 

— The lady of G. J. lladow, Esq., civil ser¬ 
vice, of a daughter. 

Jan. 1. At Arcot, the lady of J. C. Schroeder, 
Esq., H.M.’s 13th Light Drags., of a sou. 

— At Cuddalnrc, the lady of S. Crawford, Esq., 
civil service, of a ton, 

3. In Fort St. George, the lady of Lieut. O’C’on- 
nel, commissary of ordnance, or a son. 

— At Guntoor, the lady of Capt. B. Baker, 2d 
N. V. Mat., of a daughter. 

4. At Bcrhampore, the lady of Dr. Pearce, 37tli 
N.I., of a ton. 

12. The Indy of I.leut. Gen. Sir George Walker, 
commander-ln-chlcf, of a son. 

— The lady of the late Capt. Carnage, Madras 
artillery, of a son. 

— AtTHndlgul, the buly of Lieut. Col. C. Man- 
dcvJUe. of a daughter, 

15. At Arcot, trie lady of E. A. Langley, Esq., 
3d Light Cav., of a son. 

— Mrs. R. Franck, of a eon. 

ID. At Qtillon. the lady of I.leut. CoLG. M. 
Steuart, commanding 7th N.L, of a son. 


BIRTHS. 


Markiaups. 


Oct. 2!). At Chanda, near Nagpore, the lady of 
Assist-surg. A. Montgomery, Bombay Medical 
Establishment, of a daughter. 

Vos. 5. At Tranquebar, the lady of Lieut. W. 
1*. Burton, S7tli Nj„ of a daughter. 

— At Rayapoaram, Mrs. T. Jones, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 


— At ChindatrepattA, Mrs, M. Scriven, of a 
daughter. 

& At Secunderabad, the lady of Lieut. Kirby, 
4th N.lee of t dnufctitefe 

7. At Trlchtoopoly, the wife of Mr. J. Blgwood, 
of a daughter. 

ft. The lady of C. H. Clay, Esq., of a daughter. 

10. The lady of Capt. D. Montgotncrie, deputy 
surveyor general, of a daughter. 

— At Camuiuire, the lady of Lieut CoL Camp¬ 
bell, H.M.’s 40th regt, of a son. 

— At (Julian, the lady of W. Hexham, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

14. At the Presidency Cantonment, the lady of 
Lieut W. G. Brooshooft, of a son. 

15. At Beltonr, the lady of A. Choape, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. 


Nov. 15. At St. Thomas's Mount, Mr. F. Dawes, 
of the horse bngaile, to Miss M. Mason. 

— At St. George's Church, Mr. R. Hamilton, of 
the cominfaurtol department, to Mbs E. Jackson. 

Dee. 4. Cant. E. b. Dickson, 38th N.L, to Miss 
J. M> Fcnmimet 

12. At St. George’s Church, Mr. J. A. Rate!, 
eldest son of the tote F. C. Kegel, Esq., chief of 
Sadras, to Martha, aeeqpd daughter of the tote 
Mr. W. Jackson, deputy commusanr of stoics. 

13. At SL George’s Church. Mr. T. G. F. Con- 
•lu, son of Lieut- Cotultt, royal oavy, to Miss M, 
Andcnon. 

80. At SL George’s Church, Salome, second 
daughter of the bite Rev. C. Pottle, to Lieut. E. 
Wnfis, of the 28th N.L 

89. At Tranquebar, LieuL Those, of the royal 
Danish service, to Miss Sophie Wodschow. 

30. Mr. W. Scaife to Mbs A. Cox. 

Jan. 4. At Bangalore, M. D. Cockbum. Esq., 
collector and magistrate at Salem, to Mbs Las- 
cellesa 

5 Mr. J. Stephens to Mb* A. E. Walton. 

22 . At SL George's .Church, Capt. Coyle, 8 *H 
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N.I., to Jane, daughter of Wm. Thornton, Etq., 
ILD., Wexford, Ireland. 


DEATHS. 

Get. 14. At Nundy Cantonment, Amhen . U*ut. 
John WoodgMe, 30th N.I., executive engWei to 
carp* nerving in Martaban district, and oi*»unt in 
(jukrter-mMter-gei'eral’ii department. 

Nob. 3. Major R. F.. Milnoume, of the corps of 
engineers. 

— Elisabeth, wife of Mr. J. S. Harvey, of the 
quarter man ter genend'a[department. 

5. At Qullon, the Mtdy of I.ieut. Col. Wood- 
houae, command lug goth N.I. 

7. At Secunderabad, Assist. aura. R. Llndaell, 
10th N.I. 

H. At Roytinnoram, Mr*. ('. Mrppen, aged ."II. 

10. Lieut. II. I*. Clay, 33d N.I., aon of the lite 
General Clay, ll.M.’aaervlre, aged 22. 

— At Mcrgul, Lieut, b. D. Unodricb, 1st M.N.I. 

15. At Oaugalore, thw Basanets lie Kutalcben, 

nged 40. * 

Id. At Serunderahal, (JpKrflne, wife of Mr. W. 
M‘Koy, aged in. ... 

80. At Wiillqjahbsd, dp. G. H. Rudd, 43d regt. 
aged 44. 

— At KeltAh, Mr*. 1 larding, wife of Mr. G. 
Harding, riding-master .Id l.t. Cnv., .igcil 37- 

84- Lieut, and Adj. (I. A. Bristle, 3d I.l. ( at. 

37. At Almorah, Susan, wife of MaJ. M. Tho- 
inaa, S4lli N.I. 

30. Wllhelntia* Soi>lil.i, wife of A. J. Ilium- 
mond, Ean., mnl sure Ice. 

— At Mysore, T. Vadminmin Moodilior, win 
und heir or T. Rom.uiawiny Moodiliar, after u 
short lllncaa. 

— At Roynnooram, Mr. F. H. Garty, aged 31. 

ller. 7. At St. Thomoa'* Mount, Capt. T). Mac- 

queen, 3d Ll Cnv., aged .'HI. 

— At Secunderabad, assist. aurg, R. Liivlscll, 
Ulth N.I. 

14. In comp at Ungole, Lieut. II. It. Lewis, 
ll.M.’s 30th regt. 

—..Mr. John hninpie, aged 73. 

iMk Mr. John Prim, aged 35. 

SI. At l’alnmrottah, Pollengee Jcvnngec, pnrsrc, 
In hla 50th year. 

93. At Ropapettali, Iairnro Laurente, ami of 
Mr. F. D'Moutc. nged 14 year*. 

90. At Cuddalore, Daniel, non of Mr. Manuel 

lie Vo*. * 

— Mr. A. Regplay, hnrnem-maker. 

31. Mr Wm I.nmliert. 

Jtm. 1. At Vepcry, Ann, eldest child of Mr J 
II. Williamson, nged three year*. 

91. Mta. A. M'DonaUt. keeper of the Ring’s 
Arms Tavern, In her 48th year. 


ttomdap. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

RmiiLiv Cattle. Noe. TO, 1(180.—Cant. R. Mel- 
drum to lie paym. to Guicowar Subs Id. Force, v. 
Dunatervllle prom, to a majority. 

Capt. J. Rankin to be dcp. paym. to Poona dl\. 
of army, v. Meldnmi. 

Dee. 4.— New Carpi a/ Happen anil Miner*. 
Lieut t*. blight to command; Lieut A. C. Peat 
to be adjutant. 

Dec. 7.—Wtt N.f. F.tu. J. Montgomery to be 
limit, v. Cheaahyre dec. i date 99d Nov. Iltffi. 

Dee. It—Capt D. Forbes, 2d or C,r. N.I., to 
command detachment at Rajpeepla. 

lit* N.I. Lieut N. Campbell to be cant., and 
Ena. II. C. Cole to be licut. In sue. to DlnrkaU 
dec. s date 97 th Nov. UttW. 

Capt. P. D. Ottey, llth N.I., to be a brigade 
inqj. to forces, v. Rankin. 

Capt W. Hpratt, 4th K.I., to command 9d CU¬ 
N'.I., v. Ottey. 

FURLOCC1IS. 

• To Kmwof.—Dec. 7 . ( apt. T. Marshall, 2.ith 
N.I., for health.—8. Maj. \\. G. White, horse 


artfl., on private affair*. —Capt. P. W. Pedlar, 
25th N.L, ditto—Superintend. Surf. G. Ogilvy, 

ditto.—Capt. J. B. Sealy, 99th N.I., for health_ 

Lieut T. T. Baber, 44 th Madras N.I n for health. 

7b Am—DM- 7- Lieut W. Wroughton, ad N.L, 
for six mouths, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope — Dec, 9. Mai. W. Mealy, 
Inv. Bat., lot health (eventually to Europe). 

LAW. 

supreme count, October 14. 

At the opening of the third sesvions this 
dny, Mr. Just. Chambers, in the absence of 
Mr. Just, (lice (whose province it would 
otherwise have been), delivered a charge, 
wherein he referied 10 certain matters which 
engaged the attention of the court, and wrhicli 
our readers will easily cull to mind, from the 
repented allusions which have been made 
to them in this journal.* The lent lied 

i 'udge commented with ubstniug, that 
it* was not soiry that the abstnogof Mi. 
Justice Ilicc bail imposed upon him this 
duty, as he was anxious to deliver his sen¬ 
timents 011 points which the occurrences 
of tlic last sessions rendered it important 
for him to discuss; that, ns his reflections 
extended to some length, lie had embodied 
them in a written note, which he would 
rend to the grand juiy.f 'ilie note occu¬ 
pied m the reading, probably an hour and 
a half: it gave an inteiesttng account of 
the otigin und history of the jury-institu¬ 
tion, the functions of juiors, und the 
mode in which they discharged them; it 
tieuted of the private or personal know¬ 
ledge of juiois on matteis brought before 
them, and the weight which should be 
given JR it in producing the verdict; of 
the field oct upicd respectively by die corn t 
nnd the jury, and the extent to which the 
latter should be ruled by the opinion of the 
former; a certain space of debateablc 
ground it stated to exist, but the charge 
did not attempt strictly to define its limits. 
Arbitrary judges and licentious juries bad 
both, it stated, been known; for the excesses 
of the formeiy the jury, by nut following 
the direction of the bench, had an effectual 
remedy. The charge coueluded with a 
just eulogy on the jury-institution, ns 
being the best practical institution that was 
ever invented. 

The grand jury subsequently requested 
to be favoured with a copy of the charge ; 
tiie learned judge declined acceding to 
litis request, as he did not wish to sanction 
(be precedent; the charge, however, was 
be said, in the press, and he would toko 
care that every individual juryman, who 
wished It, should receive a copy. 

At the dose of the session, the grand 
jury made its presentment, wherein occurs 
the following passage.— 

“ On the subject of the charge delivered 

by 

* bee pp. 338, anil 401. 

t ’J hit jury consUted (with a tingle exception) 
of dlfffemil persons from those who cutnposcd the 
grand jury in^aly. 
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by Mr. Justin Chambers, the grand jury, 
from hearing it only once* and snout of 
them entertaining on impression, that they 
could afterwards have the means of con- 
suiting it more particularly, feel them¬ 
selves unablp to make any detailed observa¬ 
tions, but they beg leave to remark, that 
the impression on tiwir minds is, that the , 
general exposition of the principles which 
should regulate the conductor grand jury¬ 
men, a* contained in the charge of the 
learned judge, i» in unison with the ideas 
on that subject entertained by the grand 
jury, and that it is the gi and jury's con¬ 
viction, that the grand juries of Bombay, 
mi far as their experience reaches, have 
always acted in conformity with those prin¬ 
ciples, and will always continue to do no." 

(Signed) C. Noams, Foreman. 

Grand Jury Boom, 

Bombay, Oct 18, 1826. 

Mr. Justice Chambers then said that, 
if thnt presentment had not been so mode- 
tate, he certainly would not have received 
ii. As it was lie had a few remarks to make 
upon it. Sitting us lie did in that situa¬ 
tion, it was Ins duty zealously to guard 
tlie rights of tiie bench, anil- ho would 
take special care to preserve his own in¬ 
dependence. The charge w as simply on 
a point of law, which as a judge, it was 
Ins duty to lay down: lie had paiticulnrly 
mentioned, that grand juries were free 
from any penal const qucnccs, and tho 
bench was equally ob, as there was no 
power that could hike cognizance of a 
judge overstepping the line of hit* duty 
but Ae crown He would not sutler any 
graira jury, however respectable it might 
Ih 1 , to comment on his charge when con¬ 
fined to points of law. 

The learned judge has since abandoned 
his intention of publishing Ids charge, 
having intimated to the members of the 
late grand jury a w ish to be relieved from 
bis promise on that subject, hi which they 
have accordingly acquiesced.* 

November 28. 

Amerchund Jkederchund v. The Hon. 
Company and others .—This was a suit to 
recover property to a considerable aroobnt, 
which had been sei/ed by Capt. Robertson, 
in the year 1818, as prize. The prin- 
cipal points in the question were, 1st. 
whether the property belonged to the 
plaintiff, or rather to Naroba Outa, his 
testator; and 2d whether the seizure took 
place at such a time, during the Mahratta 
war, or before the peace, as to make die 
subject a question for a prize court, 

• It h proper to us to state, teat the report of 
this proceeding (of which we give the substance 
above) is from the liengal Hurts™, which. In 
lu remarks (wherein the right of the learned Judge 
to debar the Jury hum observations in this matter 
is disputed) confesses that, if these discussions 
“ era thought unfit for publication there, Bombay 
has not gained much by the non registration of the 


Tim proceedings lasted for many days, 
and Use question was now decided ia favour 
of the plaintiff s damages 12,21,790 ru¬ 
pees, with compound Interest at 6 per 
cent, on 10,39,605 rupees, from 18th July 
1818; and on 1,82,187 rupees, from 12th 
November 1818. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

KMTKRTAISMVST TO OOVZRNOlt ELVMItr- 
STUNK AT It KIN All. 

On Mr. Elphinstone’s return to Foonah 
from the southward, a splendid entertain¬ 
ment was given to biin by, the society of the 
Deccan. For this pdVposc a temporary 
building was crecte&Jn the late Commis¬ 
sioner’s compound.' ^jThe tables were laid 
for 200 people. 

On Mr. Elpliinstonc’s arrival, lie was 
received by the President. Vice President, 
and Stewards for the evening, and at half- 
past seven the rompany sat down to din¬ 
ner, Major-Gen. Sir Lionel ffiltith, K.C.B. 
in tliethnir. 

After removal of the doth, and ih’e usual 
toasts, t!n> President ro.se and addressed 
the company in the following terms 

Gentlemen,—The next toast I have to 
propose you will have lieen nil anticipating 
with sincere pleasure, “ the health of the 
lion. Mountstunrt Elphinxtone. "—{Gnat 
applause.)— Seven years ago I was called 
to this chair to convey the grateful estima¬ 
tion of tiie society of that day towards Mr. 
ElphinMone, when he was ubout to resign 
the office of Commissioner, and to assume 
that of the government of Bombay. On 
thut occasion, the delicacy due to a mind 
like his, necessarily limited every allusion 
to his public situation ; and nn the pre¬ 
sent occasion, while lie is still in high au¬ 
thority, I must observe the same rule with 
still stricter caution. It would not become 
us to go into any review of his official 
administration, nor docs he stand in need 
of the applause which would be its certain 
result. If, therefore, I have faithfully in¬ 
terpreted your design, I shall leave no¬ 
thing even for ungenerous suspicion to 
infer, that we have brought Mr. Elphin- 
stone here for purposes of adulation. Ha 
comes amongst us this evening aa our 
guest, a common friend, beloved by all , com¬ 
posed as we arg of varions service*, but 
united in one and the same spirit in offer¬ 
ing our homage to bis personal character. 

Gentlemen, you are all probably awam, 
that Mr. Elphinstone’s present visit to the 
Deccan has been to consolidate the general 
tranquillity by his interviews with the na¬ 
tive chieftains; yet, as in former times, 
h» public labours hare not preve n te d those 
habitual attentions to society, which have 
constantly brought us all together in happy 
intercourse, giving relief to our toils and 
variety to our pleasures. In a few words, 
he has been labouring as usual for our 

Lmmm n*MA AC Itn Iiao iiwsfP slawrsA Al» lliO Still. 
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lie weal. He be* given a useful lesson to 
Any of you, gentlemen, who may rise to 
high stations in public life, by shewing 
that universal kindness, so far from being 
incompatible with dignified office, is sure 
to command universal good-will; and in 
his own case it will yield him the rare feli¬ 
city of relinquishing power without the 
loss of a single friend' (Shouts of ap¬ 
plause.) Gentlemen, my first duly and 
my first desire in this chair, is to assure 
Mr. Elptunslone of our grateful regards. 
If 1 am unable to express your sentiments 
in terms proportioned to your feelings, the 
attempt comes at least with the purest ear¬ 
nestness and truth. 1 have been associated 
with him in the public service fur upwards 
of twelve years, during which I have been 
constantly honoured with his friendship, 
and there is not oue among you who can 
feel more than myself, the apprehension 
that this may be the last time we shall en¬ 
joy the happiness of his society in this in¬ 
teresting quarter of bis fame. When I say 
this, I do not moan to assume Mr. Elphin- 
stone has any local partialities; for we are 
all aware, if he could go to Guzerat or 
any distant part of his government to¬ 
morrow, he would receive the same tender 
of affectionate respect. The appichension 
I have spoken of is the only drawback 1 
know'of to the plen&uics of this evening. 
If the contemplation of an event, which 
we must hope is still veiy distant, inter¬ 
poses so many regrets w itli the European 
Community , it will be still more scveicly 
felt by the natives, who never see Mr. El- 
phinstonc here except to receive benefits 
from him, cither through his political 
power or by his private charities. Hut, 
Gentlemen, we will keep this only alloy to 
our meeting out of picsent view, and pre¬ 
pare for the toast. 

Gentlemen of the Civil Service, you 
will, 1 am well aware, do it ample justice, 
proudly remembering that Mr. Elpbin- 
stone is one of you. Gentlemen of the 
Army, you will receive the toast with joy, 
for Mr. Elphiustone has always been a 
soldier wherever he could, and has often 
been seen foremost in your ranks in the 
field of action. Scholars, however recently 
firora your studies in science or in litera¬ 
ture, there is not one of you w iio would 
overstep him in any forin’to-moirow; you 
will drink to Mr. Elphiustone as your 
master-example in talent and in know¬ 
ledge. Sportsmen, though last not least, 
(for I never yet knew a good spoilsman 
who was a had soldier), you will had die 
toast with delight, for Mr. Elpliinstone 
has ever been your Futron, and the par¬ 
taker of your joys. 

Up, therefore, up! all classes with one 
bout, and we will make the walls echo 
back the peals of our fervent wishes for 
Mr. Etjrhinstane's health and hajqnness. 

This toast, which was proposed in our 


esteemed and gallaut President’s usual 
fluent and happy style, was received with 
tlie most heartfelt enthusiasm and joy; 
and while the cheering and applause con¬ 
tinued, the baud of the Queen’* Koyals 
marched round the table playing “ The 
Garb if Old Gant," and a salute of nine¬ 
teen guqs was fired, p 

Mr. Elpliinstone then rose, and made 
the following reply : 

Gentlemen, I beg to return my best 
thanks for the honour you have done me 
in drinking my health. I wish 1 could 
find adequate terms to express the sense I 
entertain of all the other kindness with 
which you have honoured me on this occa¬ 
sion. In whatever view it is taken, I must 
feel this mark of your favour as a most 
Haltering distinction. In n jmbhc light I 
should be gratified by the good opinion of 
so libcial and enlightened a community; 
and in a ;mvale one, 1 am still more proud 
of the esteem of so honourable and high- 
minded a body of gentlemen. My gallant 
friend has spoken of me in terms which I 
know not how to acknowledge. I am 
conscious I owe them to his partiality more 
than to any merit of my on u; hut even 
partiality is honourable from a person of 
ins talents and character, and it is a just 
source of exultation when it is concurred 
in by such an assi nibiy. 

And now, gentlemen, I have to return 
my grateful thanks, not only lor the pre¬ 
sent splendid proof of your hospitality, but 
fur the uibanity and cordiality that hate 
made the whole of my residence at this 
station so pleasant. I had liefure spent 
many happy days in the Deccan, and tiie 
attachment I shall always feel lor tlie place 
will be greatly increased by the recollec¬ 
tion of my present visit, and of tlie agree¬ 
able and estimable society with which it 
was my good fortune to meet. I am sure 
that all tlie stuiu%cu present must partici¬ 
pate in this feeling, and will gladly join 
with me in every good wish to, “ The So¬ 
ciety of the Deccan.” 

Alter several other toasts had been drunk, 
Mr. Elpliinstone pnqiosed the health of 
the I’resident, in the following terms: 

“ Gentlemen, 1 should find it difficult to 
do do justice to the toast wliich 1 am going 
to propose, if I were,not aware that your 
own knowledge is sufficient to make up 
for every deficiency on my part. When 1 
name Sir Lionel Smith, your ovvp recol¬ 
lections will at once suggest to you, both 
lus high public merits and services, and 
those social qualities which render him the 
delight of private society. Many of you 
have witnessed his gallantly in the field, 
and all are well acquainted with his abilities 
in the exercise of his high command, bis 
disinterested zeal fur the public service, 
and the beucvolence which readers him 
equally ^attentive to the comforts of the 
soldiers and the rights of the peasant. 
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You are all aware of the peculiar circum¬ 
stances which give his appearance at title 
meeting so strong a claim to our acknow¬ 
ledgments ; and all, I am certain, will 
unite with me in cordially wishing, that 
the amiable and interesting person from 
whom he has just been separated, may 
soon be restored to him in the full enjoy* 
merit of health and happiness, I beg 
now to propose “ the health of Sir Lionel 
Smith,” 

Sir L. Smith returned thanks, and pro¬ 
posed “ the health of Sir Charles Colville, 
our late Commander-in-chief;” and from 
the enthusiasm with which it was received 
and drank, it was evident be had left a 
general good feeling and respect behind 
him, highly gratifying to all who had ever 
the honour of being associated with that 
gallant general, as a soldier or friend. 

The ladies began to assemble at half- 
past ninf, and were immediately joined by 
the gentlemen. Dancing commenced w ith 
true Deccan spirit. An elegant supper 
was prepared in the temporary dinner- 
room, to which all the company retired at 
one o’clock. During supper,- and while 
nil was mirth and merriment, Sir Lionel 
Smith, at the earnest request of the ladies, 
rose, and addressed the company us follows. 

Gentlemen, some inquiring whispers hove 
come round to me from our fair friends, 
putting it to me, would 1 not rise and say 
something for them to Mr. Elphinstone ? 
Who could resist such an appeal ? Gen¬ 
tlemen, I declare myself half angry with 
the custom which we have given to our¬ 
selves, and which precludes ladies from 
speaking for themselves, on these as well 
as on aJl other occasions. We all know 
they are always flu- at, generally eloquent,' 
always persuasive. Wanting all theso 
qualities myself, I shall only imper¬ 
fectly express their amiable feelings to¬ 
wards Mr. Elphinstone; hut I can safely 
assure him, they have always gratefully 
appreciated his uniform and kind atten¬ 
tions to them. Some among them, per¬ 
haps, may wonder and regret that Mr. 
Elphinstone has never yet quartered their 
silken chains in his honourable escutcheon, 
but all will long remember him os one of 
their kindest votaries. Mr. Elphinstone, 
the ladies charge me to offer yon their 
best wishes. 

Mr. Elpbinstonejeplicd in appropriate 
terms. Dancing recommenced with un¬ 
abated spirit, and was kept up till “ the 
morning star shone singly in the dark 
blue vault of heaven.”— Bombay Cour. 
Bee. 9. 

THC THEATRE. 

On the 6th Dec. the Bombay Amateur 
Theatre opened; the play was Col man’s 
“ John Bull, or the EfegUslnsen's Fire¬ 
side." The pWfocmenoe'weaekhrideut, and 
the audience numerous and respectable. 
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COLA RAH. 

Colabah is liecomtug so calibrated few 
unaffected and social intercourse, thht 
scarcely a week passes without some par* 
ticular manifestation of it. Dr. Dowison 
had a quadrille party Nov. 32d j and Cfcpb 
Mai Hard, of die H. C’s ship Amherst , 
threw open his hospitable mansion on the 
30th to a very numerous party. Dancing 
continued till the votaries of Terpsichore 
were at a Joss, wlien the meeting sepa¬ 
rated, to tell whether it was the sun or the 
moon, or both, that conducted them to their 
respective habitations. 

PAN WELL BIUDOXS. 

We observe the following paragraph in 
tlie Bombay Gazette of Dec. 13.—" Con¬ 
sidering the extreme accuracy of in. 
formation on all subjects connected with 
India affair",, to which the Astatic Journal 
lays claim, one would think that, for the 
preservation of Its own character, die con¬ 
ductors of that periodical should be a litde 
more on their guard in [against] inserting 
statements, which have only to be glanced 
nt to discern their own refutation on die 
face of them. What we allude to more 
particularly in die present instance, is a 
letter, signed ft A. N., in that journal for 
April 1825, pp. 428, 429, in which the 
writer, speaking of the bridges to be con¬ 
structed over the new road from Panwell 
to Poonah, sagely reinai ks, that * the en¬ 
gineer’s estimate for n single bridge, to be 
constructed on that road, was 68,000 ru¬ 
pees; whereas the officer commanding the 
pioneers, calculated that lie could construct 
a bridge to lust fifty years, fur 4,000 ru¬ 
pees, a saving of 64,000 rupees in one 
bridge nlmr , and there arc three required 
in the first ten miles of the road.’ Wo 
would simply ask the gentleman who made 
die above calculation, whether Ids ports 
quinquagenanus wus to be in all respects 
like that of the engineer officer’s, or whe¬ 
ther it was to resemble it in any respect, 
and also whether it was to be a pent 
lapulcus or a pons sublirius f as on the an¬ 
swer to diese questions depend entirely 
the correctness, or otherwise, of the data on 
which his calculation was founded. Wlmt 
a pity this gentleman’s services not 
available when the estimate for building 
the Town-Hall was framed.” 

In reply to tills ill-written paragraph, 
we observe, diet an editor cannot be bald 
responsible for every mis-statement in the 
communications of his correspondents, 
especially upon such matters as this. Is 
he to insert nothing which he cannot verify, 
to the minutest details? The editor Of the 
Gazette considers that tha statement carries 
its own refutation: we coafeea lt Aon not 
appear to us that it is yet refuted,'though it 
may be capable of refutation, which the Ga¬ 
zette might have shewn without displaying 
so much bad taste and bad ffeebng.—JBf. 

S U 
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CUTCH riRATKS. 

We learn with estonfnhmetif„tlmt a Cutch 
pirate has had the audacity to plunder a 
trading boot jvithin sight, or nearly so, of 
the island of Bombay, and got clear off* 
with the property,— Bomb. Cour. Dec. SfO. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 

Jiov. 18. VaUmfUM, Johnson, from Mauritius 
and London— Her. 1ft Hibbnt. Theaker, from 
Calcutta.—Jon. 1ft Oiptey, Quick, from l.iver- 
pool. * 

Departure. 

Dor. 19. Valleufirbl, Johnson, for London 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS 


barrack-master to bunt division of the army, sgert 

Dee. ft At Catnbala, the lady of O. Ogilvy, Esq 

10. At Bhooii Bus- Ramsey. id Burnt- Raft. 

1ft At Baroda. Lie*it. J. Dam, ldthNJ. 

111. Amerehund' Bedtecund Shraveuk Banian, 
aged Oft 

Oft At Colabah, Capt-J. a Seely, of this eata- 
blishment, aged Capt. f>eeiy was well known 
as the author of " The Wonder* of JBore, ** A 
Voice from India," and several essays In dMbrsnt 
periodical publications, on subjects connected with 
this country. 

— Rose, daughter of M* S. J. Crass. 

8ft At Kalra,Theresa,wife of Mr. E. J. Siquelra, 
head clerk m the Kalra collectorate. 

— At Poona, W. Campbell, Esq , late pay¬ 
master tl.M.’s 2tN.li regt., aged 51 

24. At Colabah, John, only child of the Rev. 
John ('noper, (lurnee. 

Jan. 1. Lieut. T. H. Broadhead, H.C.'s Bombay 
Marine. 

ft James N Walker, Esq., civil service, *e- 
innii sun of James Walker, Esq., Blaikhaath hill. 

IsiMv. At Colabah, Alfred bayer. Esq., aged IH. 


Noe. 14- At Sholopor*', the lady of II. W. ( um- 
berlegc, Fsq., 7th Lt. Cav., of a son. 

28. In camp Kotool, pergmmah Ktirdch, Muneil- 
nuggur collectorate, the lady of Capt. W. II. 
Sykes, officiating statistical reporter to Cot em- 
ment, of a son and heir. 

— At Colabah, Mrs. R. Beck, of a daughter. 

29. AtCamfaaia, the lady of G. Ogilvy, Esq., of 
a son. 

— Mrs. J. NlmmOi of a daughter. 

Dee. 1. At Poonah, the lady of Capt. Hender- 
son, of a son. 

A. At Mahim, Mrs. Pasroa A. de Sousa, of n 
son and heir. 

ft The lady of Capt. Moore, paymaster Surat 
division of the army, of a daughter. 

7* The lady of Ci. Simpson, Esq., marine store¬ 
keeper, of a son. 

ft The lady nft>. Forbes, Esq., of a daughter. 

1ft At Bhooj, the lady of Capt. W. Havelock, 
H M.'s 4th Drags., of a son. 

9ft At the Hermitage, Lady Chambers, of a son. 

97. At Colabah, the lady of Capt. Chisholm, 
Madras Artillery, of a daughter. 

— The lady of W. C. Bruce, Esq., civil sen ice, 
of a daughter. 

Jan. 1. The lady of Major 11. Pottlngcr, resi¬ 
dent In Cutch, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

Wee. 1ft At St. Thomas's church, Capt. James 
Mortssn, 2d rest. Madras cavalry and Assist. Com. 
Ren., to Marla Macdonald, eldest daughter of John 
Elphlnston, Esq., late member of rouucll at this 
presidency. 

20. Mr. A. P. Rodrigues, to Rosa, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of Rosario de Quadras, Esq., late a merchant 
qf this place. 

81. At Colaba, Mr. O. W. Scales, to Mrs. M. 
HaUlday. 

93. Ai Poonah. Lieut. Eyre,*H.M.'s 90th rest, 
to Elisabeth, eldest daughter of the late John 
Dodd, Esq. 

9ft At St-Thomas’s Church, Lieut. J. Hobson, 
1st Grenadier Regt-, youngest son of the late J. P. 
Hobson, Esq., auditor general Plnang, to Amelia 
Elisabeth, youngest daughter of the late Mgj. W. 
C- Green, cut this establishment. 

Dec. 11, Mr. H. Enderwlck, to Miss J. Thomas. 

14> At Poona, John Warden, Esq., civil ser¬ 
vice, to Ellen Maria, eldest daughter of Maior 
Gan. Sir Lionel Smith, K.C.B. 

«ft Mr. J. Harrison, to MlssC. A. M Collett. 


MATHS. 

Wan. 17. At Mhow, Hannah, the wife of Lieut 
J|. Athlli, engineers, and eldest daughter of J 
graehy. Es q., of y nthythore, near Applebey 

BAtBmi, Lieut. John Chesshyre, I4tf 

BX Rstamm. the Udy of Capt. Robson, 1st 
y^Haenp. rsgt., e daw hours aftar giving 

i the wife of Lieut. Thames, 



CIVIL APPOINTMENT. 

W#>». 10. < • Collier, Esq., dep. inspector of hos¬ 
pitals, to lie superintendent general of vaccination, 
ami principal civil medical officer hi this island. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR. bAWRRS. 

We had much pleasure in learning that 
a great deal of good feeling bad been evinc¬ 
ed by the chiefs in the Kandyan province-, 
on the occasion of the retirement of the 
judicial commissioner, Simon Sawers, Esq , 
who is about to return to England. They 
iiad requested and obtained permission 
from his Excellency the Governor to ac¬ 
company Mr. Sawers in procession as far 
as the river. 

At about noon on Saturday last, Mr. 
Sawers took his departure from Kandy, 
attended by all the chiefs within a reason¬ 
able distance of the town, and a vast con¬ 
course of people, who by every means in 
their power indicated their respect and at¬ 
tachment to the individual in question. 

Mr. Sawers has been employed in the 
Candyan provinces ever since they came 
into the British possession in 1815, and 
has mainly contributed, by his integrity 
and firmness of character, to inspire the 
natives with respect for and confidence in 
the British government, and at the same 
tune, hy bis suavity of manner and conci¬ 
liating disposition, excited strong feelings 
of personal attachment. These feelings 
have not been confined to the natives only, 
for we bear that a series of fttes have 
iieen given in Kandy on the occasion of 
Mr. Sawers' retirement, demonstrative of 
the high respect and regard in which he 
was held by ell classes of society.— Ceyf. 
Gaz. Jan 8. 


RXC ATT A. 

Extract of a letter Horn Trincomalee;— 
The (dims of-the navy have made this 

one 


U 
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one of tbe moat lively porta in India. Be¬ 
side* our field sports of tiger, elephant, 
and deer hunting, we have now regattas, 
one of which was on the 34th November. A 
race on that day took place: the prise was 
a silver cup, given by the Hon. Capt. Roue, 
of H.M.8. Rainbow; the entrance money 
was five rupees, to be divided between tbe 
first and second boats. Fourteen boats 
started from moorings in Cutchcree bay, 
went round Sober island, and ended by 
passing to the eastward of H.M. schooner 
t'oehin. The prise was won by Lieut. 
Telbot'a lugger Jm. 

The amusements of the day were en¬ 
hanced by an elegant d'ji il/iA given by 
Capt. lious at Uambow Cottage, which 
was attended by dll the beauty and fashion 
of Trincomolec. 'Hie fete was concluded 
by n t ptendid dinner, given to the officers 
of die squndrun by the same liberal patron 
of the sports of the day.” 


BIRTHS., v 

Sttrt. 11. a( Trincamribe. Mis. R. AMldji 
son. 

Nov. 6. At Colombo, the 'lady ofDr. Tilwy, 
medical staff; of a daughter. 

Brown. loin tMti or a cwugntCT, 

Id At t*bhit ae Galle, Mr*. Jew, of a son. 

S3. At Colombo, thelady of T. Eden. Hup, of 
a daughter. 

SO. At Colombo, Mrs. A. C. Strauburgh, of a 
daughter. 

liec.a. At Colombo, Mrs, Gun. of aaoo. 

SB. At Colonilm, the lady or Lieut Col. Lind¬ 
sey. H.M.'nTBth Highlander*, of a daughter. 

Jan. S At Malura. the wife of J. F. Latent, 
E*q., sitting magistrate of that station, of a son. 


D KATIIS. 

Nor. i. Mr. Juntas Qtimstcd, late master of the 
Mhooner Vary, in hit 25th year. 

tt. At llambanetottr, or fever, Capt Clias. 
Urlbrrg, commandant of the Mislrti t, aged 39; 
mid on the same day, Gertrukla Elisabeth, his 

WjflS 

as At Mnttukooly, Anna Catherine, eldest 
daughter or the late ft. V Tavet, Kan. 

SO. At Colombo, J. K. Holland, Esq., aged 81. 


pitoc.UKss or cuiusrtANm’. 

The following extract of a letter, written 
by Bishop flcber, from Guile, in Sept. 
1 W2 r ), luldrcssed to the late llcv. John 
Mayor, Vicar of Shawbury, Salop, gives a 
favourable report of the progress of con¬ 
version in this island. 

** The cause of Christianity is, I hope, 
going on well here. There is, among tlie 
Cingalese and Tamil! population, a very 
large proportion of nominal ChrisUans; 
who, although unhappily they are only 
nominal, because their fathers were so 
licfore them, or because die profession is 
creditable, and though too many of them 
still pay their superstitious homage to 
Btiddhu and to the evil principle, have, 
notwithstanding, fewer eitrrnal difficul¬ 
ties to contend with, in embracing the 
true faith, than fall to the share of die 
poor Hindoos. Among these, and in part 
among the professed Pagans, 1 am re¬ 
joiced to find that conversions arc going 
on, if not very rapidly, yet steadily; and 
that the rising generation afford excellent 
hopes of repaying richly, and even in our 
own time, the labours of the good men, 
who have given up parents and friends and 
country in their service. I have had my¬ 
self the pleasure of confirming, in this 
plate, Kandy, and Colombo, 300 natives 
of the island—Portuguese (that is, de¬ 
scendants of Portuguese), Cingalese, and 
Malabarians: besides which, had I been 
able to go to Jaffna, for which die season 
was too far advanced, 1 am assured tluit I 
should have had at least 100 candidates 
more. In the great church at Colombo, 
I bad to pronounce the blessing in four 
different languages. Surely this should 
encourage our best hopes and best ex¬ 
ertions ; and should fill u» with gratitude 
to God, who has already m ad e tkrjkld* 
what unto tie honett, ” “ 


l)rtiait0. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Any l. Mr. *>'. Carling, provisional rwldent 
i mini lllor at Malacca. 

Mr. K. t’rragrdvr, deputy resident tt Singapore. 

Mr. T. Church, acting collector of customs 'add 
ex line, and acting warehouse-keeper. 

Mr. S. G. Bonham, assistant residentat’Slnga- 
porc. 

Mr. F.C. Hatmond, assistant to accountant and 
auditor. 

Mr. it. Naims, assistant to secretary to Govern¬ 
ment. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Lieut, Cnl. K. W. Snow, 23th Madras N.L, to 
command troops of Prince of Wales’ Island, Sta- 
ga|K)re, and Malacca. 

Capt. It. Ilalfe, Bengal artll., to tie military 
secretary and aide-de-camp, to Hon. the Governor. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

TliC HOP. MR. YR1KCK. 

Tilt* Hon. J. Prince, Esq., lata acting 
resident of Fort Marlborough, arrived fn 
the ship Knot bus, on Wednesday evening, 
from fiencwld), and landed the following 
morning under the salute due to his rank. 
At one o’clock a salute of fifteen guns was 
fired on the occasion of Mr. Prince taking 
the oaths and Ida scat as Resident Coun¬ 
cillor of Singapore.— Penan# Gas. Nov. 2 5. 

DUTIES AMD asaULATlOUt. 

Notice is hereby given, that the col¬ 
lection of the import and export duties 
leviable at this port, under the regulations 
of tlie 1st May 1312 and 5i!Hli June 1816, 
will be suspended Croat thi? doth. t In 
order, however, to ensure tbe A regular 
transmission of statements of the extent 
and nature of the commerce, at Rw pre¬ 
sidency, required for w mformailoa of 
the authorities in England,and tome 
t im e to prevent the import or export of 

5 V 2 articles 
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anicles prohibited by law, it Is hereby 
notified, diet all Aw existing rule* find 
forms relative to landing and shipping 
goods, entry of manifest, &c. at the Cus¬ 
tom-house, will continue to be in force. 
By order of the Hon. the Governor in 
council, 

J. Anderson, Sec. to Govt. 
Fart Cornwallis, P. IV. Island, 

21st November 1826. 

TRADE, 

Every thing is dull and stagnant in the 
way of trade at Penang, hut not just so 
baa at Singapore, which- promises, pro¬ 
vided a free trade continue to exist and 
that no duties are imposed, and if no im¬ 
politic legislation takes place under the 
new system which the island is about to 
undergo by a separation of its immediate 
control by the Bengal government. If 
the same liberal policy be pm sued, it will, 
ere many years elapse, lie a most flourish¬ 
ing settlement. 

Mr. Chief Secretary T.iishiugton and 
his lady landed at Penang on the 7th Oc¬ 
tober; they had received much benefit 
from their trip. Mrs. Crawfurd (the lady 
of the Ava ambassador) had arrived from 
Singapore,—£W. John Full, Dec. 11. 

fiS THE KIHO or Q( M>A. 

This chief, who has been driven from 
his dominions by the Siamese, in con¬ 
junction with the Itaja of Ltgore, is now 
residing at Penang. Ilis territories have 
been devastated by Siamese, and many of 
his subjects have taken refuge in that part 
of the continent now belonging to the 
English. The coast opposite to Penang, 
formerly a deserted shore, is now said to 
be studded with cottages, and inhabited by 
12,000 or 14,000 of the Qtteda refugees. 
The Penang government allows the king 
a pension of .500 dollars a month. but 
has refused his earnest applications for aid, 
and has prohibited his levying men, or 
procuring arms at Penang, 

HEATH. 

Nov. SO. At Kelto, Ena. M. Barrow, Stttli Ma¬ 
dras N.I., aged ID. 

Singapore. 

CONDITION OF THE SETTIJEMLNf. 
Extract of a letter from Singapore, dated 
^November 24, published in the Calcutta 
VoAi* Full ;— 

" Having read so much about the trade 
and growing prosperity of this place, 

I was led to expact a port of great bustle 
and activity; but, having found from past 
experience, that where Ihave an op port u. 
wity of bringing what books say, to the 
sttn d fif d which one?* owneyes contemplate, 
m efipa ct atktMutdfbnnly required a con- 
iMeitbUchastisement: I was fully pre¬ 


pared to find the picture greatly exagge¬ 
rated, I have not yet bad time to see 
much or examine with any care; but my 
first impressions are that the reality of the 
bustle, activity, aofi* thriving appearance 
of Singapore even exceeds what its annal¬ 
ist, in us own Chronicle, has related of its 
progress. It may perhaps derive a little 
of its magnitude from a comparison with 
the dull and stupid place, Malacca, where 
every thing is yet Dutch and heavy and 
cheerless. Here there is more of on Eng¬ 
lish port appearance, than in almost any 
place I have visited in India. The native 
character and peculiarities seem to have 
merged more into the English aspect than 
1 imagined possible, and I certainly think 
Singapore proves, more satisfactorily titan 
any place in our possessions, that it is 
possible to assimilate the Asiatic and the 
European very closely in the pursuits of 
commerce. The new appearance of the 
place is also \ cry pleasing to the eye, and a 
great relief from the broken-down, rotten, 
and decayed buildings of other parts in 
the peninsula. The regularity and width 
of the streets give Singapore a cheerful 
and healthy look; and the plying of boots 
and other craft in its river enlivens the 
scene not a little. At present here are no 
fewer than three ships of large burden 
loading for England, The vessels from 
all parts of the Archipelago are also in 
great numbers and great variety. At 
Renting and Malacca the godowns of a 
merchant scarcely tell you what lie deals 
in, or rattier proclaim that he does nothing, 
from the little hustle that prevails in them; 
here you stumble at every step over the 
produce of China and the Straits, in 
active preparation for being convened to 
all parts of the world. The number of 
new houses now building is not the least 
striking feature in the scene, and one to 
which, in other ports, belonging to Eu¬ 
ropean powers, in this part of the world, 
the eye is a stranger.” 

SINGAPORE INSTITUTION. 

We are happy to learn from a private 
source, that the Singapore Institution is 
now in progiess of building, owing to the 
liberal advance of 2,000 dollars made by 
the Ilev. Mr. Burn, chaplain. It cannot 
he denied that such an establishment as 
the intended institution must add material¬ 
ly to the importance of Singapore in a 
literary point of view, and we hope that 
the proposed grant of300 dollars a month, 
with arrears, will be speedily sanctioned 
by the Hon. the Court of Directors,— 
Malacca Obs. 


Jlftfttriamr* 

By Mommas from Batavia of te 29th 
January, we learn that his KxcaUeacythe 

Commissioner 
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Commwiomf Gmnl, «A» riiliii^ Sa- 
marug, Sourabaya, and the other residen¬ 
cies to the East, had returned to Buiten- 
■org. His EneUenqr appointed and so¬ 
lemnly installed a fftincipal committee of 
agriculture, and also appointed tub-com¬ 
mittees for the whole island of Java, for 
the purpose of promoting agriculture. 

Some time after the submission of 
Mangko Diningrat, the insurgent chief, 
Diepo Negoro directed his principal force 
against the district of Minoreh, in order, 
as it seems, to chastise the inhabitants for 
the defection of his former ally. In con¬ 
sequence of this affair, the columns of 
Col. Cleerens, and of Majors De Leewd 
and Van der Wych had several actions 
with the enemy in tiie beginning of Janu. 
ary, and notwithstanding the unfavour¬ 
able season, defeated him with great loss. 
The troops of Mangko Diningrat be¬ 
haved well, and supported die Netherlands 
troops. 

The latest accounts from the territories 
of the princes were of the 16th January. 
At that time Djocjocarta w ns tranquil, and 
the necessary measures had been taken to 
prevent the farther advance of the rebels 
into Minoreh and Probolingo 

The accounts from the west coast of 
Sumatra, received at Datum, were favour¬ 
able. —Dutch Paper. 


hernia. 

Despatches, dated the 2Id March, have 
been received from Colonel Macdonald ut 
Tabriz. They announce that a Russian 
force, consisting of between fuc and six 
thousand regular infantry, some battalions 
of Armenians, and about five thousand ca¬ 
valry, wasWsst'tnbling at Clurnk and Cara- 
Calak, on the hanks of the A raxes, and that 
Persian troops, under the command of 
Ablm Mirra, were stationed at Tabriz. 

General YermalnfT has been removed 
from the administration of Georgia and 
Caucasia. He is succeeded by General 
Paskovitsch. 

DECLARATION OP THE SIlAlf. 

The Jami Jehan Numa, a Persian Ben¬ 
gal paper, contains a copy of a declaration 
of rutteh Ali Shah, of Iren, given Mo- 
hurrem 1242 (end of September 1826.) 
The following are its principal passages:— 

“ Be it known to the illustrious and 
fortunate prince, the supporter and orna¬ 
ment of the kingdom, Hoeein Ali Mirea, 
that in the spring of this year hie Majesty 
determined to punish the past presumption 
of Russia in retaining possession of Ba- 
ligbloo, wbich is a dependence of Gekcbeh, 
in the district of Erivan, as well as the 
opprwHon exercised upon the Moiuun- 
fiskh and population, of winch nu¬ 


merous represe n tations had boon recently 
addressed to the royal court. In evidence 
of which determinations the royal Seats 
were pitched in the gardens of Sultama, 
whither an ambassador from Russia ar¬ 
rived, to preserve tranquil relations end 
deprecate the occurrence of hostilities. 
The ministers accordingly entered upon 
negotiations, agreeably to the precept; 

‘ Be not remiss, but invoke peace, and 
you will be strung, for God is with you 
he (the amlwssador) for ever departing 
from agiceim nts, and substituting other 
proposals. After several days had pass¬ 
ed in this manner, no hope appeared 
that the ambassador would consent to 
evacuate the usurped territory, nor to 
promise protection for the Moliauimediui 
districts in possession of his government. 
Wherefore it was determined to clear tlio 
state of the true faith from the spot of 
infidel usurpation, as it is raid. * With 
respect to what is in their hearts, will not 
God expose llu-ir malevolence?’ and ‘Wage 
war with the infidels in whom there is no 
faith God will support those who have 
pledged their faith with the words of truth,’ 
Orders were given to lus highness the 
Nath of the kingdom, to advance with 
1 5,000 mounted troops, and 20,000 others, 
from the confines of Azcibijan, to occupy 
the fort of Sliuslia; and the ^pricts of 
Kcrnbagh, and Ilobcin Khan, the Sirdaof 
Erivan, was at the snme’time commanded, 
with ten thousand regulars and all his own 
retainers, to occupy Gokchoh, and the 
country about Tcflis.” 

The document then continues, in die 
style of a bulletin, to enumerate the suc¬ 
cesses of the Persians, but in r very vogue, 
inaccurate, and artificial manner. It con¬ 
cludes with intimating that “ further ac¬ 
counts of continued success may be ex¬ 
pected.” 

Cije Dmiatt ©ulf. 

The transactions in the Persian Gulph 
have been so indistinctly described, that wc 
have found it difficult to appreciate their 
character ; hut it appears that the Imam of 
Muscat has settled his dispute with the 
Sheikh of Bushir, and has directed his 
hostilities against Butsora. We under¬ 
stand that tlie Imam has an annual pecu¬ 
niary claim upon the Turkish authorities 
at Bussora, which has fallen into heavy 
arrears, and finding little prospect of re¬ 
payment, be has proceeded to duo them 
by a naval force. At the date of our ad¬ 
vices the Turks were preparing for resist¬ 
ance, and had equipped a naval force for 
that purpose. Communication of tha ex¬ 
pected attack had been made to foe Pasha 
of Bagdad. According to the Persian 
paper, die governor of Buseora hod mot 
the Imam with two vessels, both of which, 

and 
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and the Halwtn himself, had been taken in 
the action that ensued. The Haketn bad 
been sent prisoner to Muscat, whilst the 
Imam advanced against Bussora.— Cat. 
Gov. Gas. ______ 


Cftiita* 

Calcutta papers contain accounts from 
t'anton to the 2d December. 1 be fallow, 
ing report is given of the market. 

European Goods .— The quantity im- 
jmrted thi*, season by the Company’s direct 
ships has been unusually gieat, added to 
the supplies by American vessels mention¬ 
ed in our former, which has completely 
overstocked our market; and nt present 
we could not name an urticlc of Euiopeap 
manufactures which would realise within 
20 per tent, of its original cost. The 
nvcoimts also limn Singapore and Manilla 
of the quantity of goods on hand, and tl>e 
state of those m.irlufs, me of so unfavour¬ 
able a nature that it is p.ohahle consider- 
able supplies from those q.uuteis may find 
their way on to this, in wliith case we can¬ 
not expect amendment lor some tunc to 
conic. 

Exchange. — Tlie Company’« treasury 
continues open for hills on Bengal at 20.‘J 
rupees 100 Sp. drs. and on England at 
4s. Hd.0r Sp. tlr. 

Another alarming fire has occurred at 
Canton, hy which four hundred clu tin-men's 
houses have been destroyed. 


it apt of 0oofc ?i?opr. 

tiif rarss. 

Hit* Editor and Pioprictorof 
the South African Commercial .Idimtiscr 
respectfully informs the subscribers, tliat 
the publication of that pa|ier is susjiendvd, 
in consequence of the following letter 
from the Colonial Office. 

Colonial Office, March 10, 1H27. 

Sir,—I am directed by his Honour the 
'Lieutenant-Governor to inform you, that 
in conacqtirnce of a publication in the 
South African Commercial Advertiser of 
Wednesday, the 24th of May last, contain¬ 
ing a statement entitled 4< Mr. Buissine’s 
Case,” and which has been represented by 
bis Excellency the Governor Lord Charles 
Somerset to be of a false and calumnious 
nature, his Honour has received instruc¬ 
tions flrom his Majesty’s Secretary of Slate 
I for the Colonics, to cancel the licence under 
which you are allowed to print and publish 
that journal. 

• You will, therefore, from this date con¬ 
sider that license as cancelled and of no 
effect. 

I have honour to be, Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, « 

Birman Flasket, Sec. to Govt. 
To Mr. G. Greig. 


The passage referred to it an extract 
copied from the Times of the 85th of 
January, 1826. • 

The editor of the Cepe paper intends to 
proceed without deldj^to London, for the 
purpose of representing this transaction to 
the proper tribunals and of endeavourinjg 
to assist in impressing on the minds of his 
Majesty’s ministers, in every way open to 
him, the propriety of extending the pro¬ 
tection enjoyed by British subjects and 
British property in other parts of the world, 
to the inhabitants of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 


Council Office, 13th March, 1827. 
coi*y or iitsoi.urioNs or a council held 

THIS DAY. 

Present—His Honour Major General 
Bourkc, C.B., Lieutenant-Governor ; the 
Hon Sir John Truter, Chief Justice; the 
lion. Sir Hicliard Flasket, Colonial Secre¬ 
tary ; the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel Daniel), 
second in command; the Hon. Lieut— 
Colonel Bell, C.B.; the Hon. J. Yf. 
Stoll, Esq., Receiver-General. 

The Council having taken into consider¬ 
ation a Memorial addressed to hia Honour 
the JJcutenniit-Govemor, by several of 
the inhabitants of Cape-town, under date 
the 12th instant, wherein permission is re¬ 
quested to hold a public meeting, “ for the 
purpose of tuking into consideration the 
circumstances attending the suppression of 
the South African Commercial Adrcrtiser 
newspaper,” are of opinion that this Go¬ 
vernment has always shown its readiness 
to comply with any request for permission 
to hold a public meeting for the purpose of 
discussing any lncnsuies of general policy 
allccting the interests of the colony ; but 
that the declared object of the qiceting for 
which permiskion is now requested being 
to deliberate upon an act of bis Majesty's 
Government, in the case of an individual, 
the Council are of opinion that the prayer 
of the memorial cannot be complied with. 

And his Honour the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor is requested to cause a copy of this 
resolution to be transmitted to die me¬ 
morialists. 

(Signed) D. M. Perceval. 

(A true Copy.) 


SbU ft?rlrna. 


M1UTAUY APPOINTMENTS ANI1 PROMOTIONS. 

SI. Htkaa Artillery. 

C 'attic, James't> fort, Av/f.3 1, WL-MilaS. 
M. J. Johnson to be Uart., v. Mead dec.; data of 
rank 29th Aug. ItlStt, 

Mare* 17. W97—Ueut and A4k R. Anratroitg 
to bare rank of rapt. Uy brevet from VIM Pith. inf. 

Him* 9fl.—blent, add Biw. C'apt. T.H. Hau¬ 
ler to be oipu of a ramp., v . Short!* invalided; 
and Sd-blent. R. T. Ham to be Ueut. v. Hunter 
prom.; data lttth March 1836. 


CcHrmr’t 
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OtMmVi 

Mon* SO.—Brer. C*pt. O. A. Dentsflfe to be 
be military tecretary to Governor end Comman¬ 
der-In chief. 

Limit. M. J. Johtuon to be aUle-de-c&mp to Oo- 
veraor and Commander-in-chief, v. Dentine. 

St. SdNMtttaMtf. 

Oat. 16, MU-LInUm, Bennett to be cant, of 
a comp., Eju. M. O’Conndrto be Ueut., and Cadet 
C. S. T. Bond to be on*., In sue. to Cant. H. S. 
Cole retired from tervlcet date Ulth Oct. 1828 

Mere* SO, 1827.—Lieut. P. Cunningham to be 
capt of a eomp., Ena. J. Sampson to be Ueut.. 
and Cadet H. Dot at on to be ena.. In sue. to Capt. 
J. W. Torbett retired from aervloai date 8th 
March 1827. 

EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. 

The Governor and Council are pleased 
to publish the following extract of a letter 
which they have received from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, dated the 19th of 
December 18HG. 

Public Department. — Paragraph ‘J. 
We have taken into consideration the third 
and fourth paragraphs of your despatch, 
dated the 28th of November 1825, and 
the documents therein referred to, relative 
to the expediency of adopting measures in 
view to the cmaucipation of the Slaves on 
your Island. 

3. A stop has happily been put to the 
perpetuity of Slavery at St. Helena, by 
the noble resolutions which the proprie¬ 
tors of Slaves there adopted in the year 
1818—by which children horn subse¬ 
quently to that period were declared free. 

4. But although the eventual abolition 
of Slaves has thus been secured, yet there 
are a considerable number of persons who 
must continue in that degrading state 
during life; unless steps be taken for 
tbeir manumission, and to whom the mi¬ 
sery and degradation of Slavery appear 
aggravated by the contrast between their 
condition and that of their free-born pro. 
geny. 

5. The interest which we feel in (he 
speedy and entire abolition of Slavery at 
St. Helena, is proportioned to our anxious 
desire for the welfare of the Island, and 
for the happiness of all classes of its 
population, persuaded as we are that Sla¬ 
very presents the most serious of all obsta¬ 
cles to the prosperity of the Community 
where it exists. 

6. It must, however, be admitted that 
the subject is encompassed with difficulties. 
Humanity should not be permitted to 
interfere with substantial justice, nor can 
manumission be granted with safety to the 
community, or benefit to the individual, 
until he ia suitably prepared to receive it. 

7. The nature of these difficulties is so 
peculiarly local, that we must depend 
mainly upon your efforts to remove them; 
and we stall do so with entire confidence, 
justified by the enlightened and benevo¬ 
lent sentiments recorded on your proceed¬ 
ings, and espe ci ally in General Walker’s 
Minute of the 31st of November 1825. 


8. We think, however, that die com¬ 
munication to you, and through you to the 
Slave Bfipprietors, of our opinions and 
views, may have a salutary effect in recon¬ 
ciling conflicting parties—and in uphold¬ 
ing and strengthening your efforts; and 
with this hope, we declare mtr deliberate 
conviction, that, so soon as a Slava under¬ 
stands and appreciates the nature and bles¬ 
sing of freedom, that boon should, if pos¬ 
sible, be conferred; and furtlier, that it is 
the iKiuuden duty of tfae government to 
take all practicable steps, in the way of 
education and instruction, for fitting the 
Slaves for the reception of so inestimable 
a privilege. If the schools already insti¬ 
tuted do not present sufficient ipyuns for 
the education of Adult Slaves, the defi¬ 
ciency ought to be supplied; and we shall 
be ready to sanction any arrangements 
which you may deem calculated to pro¬ 
mote) that object. 

9. But we must express an equally 
decided opinion that the Proprietors ore 
justly entitled to the value of tiieir Slaves 
whenever they may be declared free. This 
point being provided for, the Proprietors 
would have no cause of complaiul, nor 
would they, we are persuaded, unnecessa¬ 
rily retard the emancipation of their Slaves. 

10. The value of Slave* should not be 
arbitrarily fixed according to the caprice 
or particular views of each indivitjgal Pro¬ 
prietor ; but (as your Governor proposes) 
by the fair inquiries of a committee clioscn 
partly by the government and partly by 
the Proprietors. The valuation of that 
Committee should be made periodically, 
and deposited in a government office, for 
the purpose of reference as occasions 
might require. 

11. The period at which a Slave may 
be manumitted must necessarily be that at 
which he, or some one on his behalf, may 
tender to the Proprietors the amount of 
the valuation.* Freedom may then be 
safely granted, and must not be withheld; 
for whether the means of redemption may 
have been obtained through personal in¬ 
dustry in houys of leisure sanctioned l*y 
bis master, or through the good opinion of 
benevolent individuals, it may with reason 
be expected that tiie Slave is deserving of 
tbe blessing which he seeks to possess. 

IS. The whole of a Slave’s time, ex¬ 
cepting Sundays, tielonga to his mas tor, 
and thus it is obvious, that unless the 
master allow a small portion of time, the 
Slave will not be enabled to earn the price 
of his redemption. We trust, and, from 
tiieir conduct hitherto, we have reason to 
believe, that the masters generally will not 
hesitate to concede some indulgence in 
this respect. A very limited period might 
accomplish the object, for a great deal may 
be effected in a little tuna by a Slave wben 
he knowe that freedom will be tbe result 
of industry. We would further suggest 
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that the paid labour of the Slaves during 
the time which may be allowed to them 
should, if partible, be rendered in the 
service of their respective masters. 

IS. The Savings' Bank which we 
lately sanctioned win enable the Saves to 
deposit their earnings at interest. 

14. We are aware that, even supposing 
these arrangements to be carried into ef¬ 
fect to the utmost extent which can be 
reasonably contemplated, there will'still 
remain cases of Slaves without any fair 
prospect of becoming free by their own 
exertions. In such cates, when you are 
satisfied of the good character of the Slaoc, 
we authorise you, for the purposes of re¬ 
ward to )um, and of example to others, to 
pay the valuation, as a loan (without in¬ 
terest) from the Company to the Slave, 
upon his undertaking to reimburse it gra¬ 
dually out of his earnings. 

15. We further authorize you in all 
cases, in which for the like purppscs you 
may deem it expedient to accelerate the 
period of manumission of Slaves who may 
be making deposits out of their earnings, 
to advance, m a loan, the difference be¬ 
tween such deposits and the valuation. 

16. The 37th Article of the Slave 
Code, as modified in 1819, prescribes that, 
before any Slave whose age exceeds forty 
shall be manumitted, his master shall give 
I Kind in the sum of «£lfiO to indemnify 
(lie parish from all claim on account of 
such Slave, should he prove incapable to 
maintain himself. 

IT. Your Governor now suggests that 
the age may lie extended to fifty-five, and 
omitted altogether if die veatry slioSfd 
after inspection be of opinion that the bond 
nai unnecessary. 

18. We fully concur in this suggestion, 
and you have our authority to act upon it 
accordingly; it being however understood, 
that the vestry shall exercise great caution 
and discretion, so as to prevent Slaves of 
bad character, and who may be useless ns 
servants, from being thrown upon society 
by their masters. 

19. We are not ignorant that the acts 
of grace and favour which we have now 
authorized will eventually entail expense 
on the Company. Where (be Slave falls 
■ick, or becomes old and-infirm, we cannot 
expect to be repaid what has been lent. 
But this is a loos to which we are content 
to be subjected, as the cost of effecting 
greet good. 

SO, We know also tbefr the nek nod 
| infirm of those who may be manumitted 
must be maintained, hut this charge should 
properly be barite by the parish fundi, 
’which in the instances in which bonds 
may hnve been given by the Proprietors, 
as4ifrte* adverted to, will be thereby in¬ 
demnified. In cases where bonds may 
Ml have been required, the Proprietors 
bt the manumitted Saves who contribute 


to the parish funds will lie relieved from 
the charge, and the Islanders at large will 
be benefited the gradual abolition of 
Slavery. We repent therefore, that the 
parish funds should be subjected to the 
cost of maintaining^ainumitted Saves 
rendered, by infirmity, incapable of earn¬ 
ing their maintenance. 

21. We prefer the system of aiding 
meritorious Slaves in obtaining their 
freedom, by loans, to that of directly con¬ 
ferring a pecuniary gift; because we are 
of opinion, that the Slave will more duly 
appreciate the blessing when he has 
earned it, dun be would if it were freely 
bestowed; and also, because we consider 
the Company fairly entitled to be reim¬ 
bursed, out of the futuie earnings of a 
manumitted Slave, the sum exponded on 
his redemption. 

22. In reference to the suggestion con¬ 
tained in the 19th paragraph of your 
Governor's minute, we desire that, in fu¬ 
ture, a husband and wife, a parent or 
parents, and child or children, under the 
age of fifteen years, who may be the pro¬ 
perty of the same person, shall, if sold by 
him, be sold only together, and in one lot, 
and to tfic same person. 

23. It has been urged in objection to 
the emancipation of slaves at Sr. Helena, 
that it would be difficult to supply their 
place by free labour; some such inconve¬ 
nience might probably be sustained if the 
emancipation were general, but not so 
long as it is limited to those slaves who 
shall give solid proof of their industry and 
good character. The labour which these 
slaves would perform when free men, 
would, we think, be greater than that 
which they yielded iu a state of servitude. 

24. Wc cannot dismiss this subject 
without expressing to you our sense of 
the great importance of employing natives 
of the island for all purposes of luliour 
there. The first evil to be corrected is 
slavery: that which h only subordinate to 
it is your dependence on foreign labourers. 
Tt is of little use giving freedom to tho 
slave, unless measures be simultaneously 
adopted to stimulate the exertions of free 
labour among t\fe native islanders, and 
thus td give scope to the manumitted slave 
to use his freedom aright: as long as 
labour is performed by Chine?*, and others 
imported for the purpose, so long, may it 
be feared, will the lower class of the na¬ 
tive population be generally inert and de¬ 
pendent paupers. 

25. Difficulty would undoubtedly be 
experienced in the first attempts to substi¬ 
tute island for foreign labourers, the iuha. 
bitanta being accustomed to employ fo¬ 
reigners, who are also understood to be 
more expert, and more generally useful 
then the natives: 

26. But whatever be the difficulty, the 
effort should be strenuously usetjUo sur- 

mount 
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mount it; and we are convinced that, by 
firm and judicious proteecMg* on your 
part, the necessity for employing foreigners 
may be gradually but surely diminished. 
All parties are deeply interested in tbe 
(attempt: tliose of ¥« higher rank, that 
they may lie relieved irom the burden of 
roaintainining tiic indolent and profligate; 
and those of the lower rank, that they may 
lie enabled and encouraged to earn by 
lionest industry a maintenance for them¬ 
selves and their families. The corre¬ 
sponding moral benefit is too apparent to 
need its being pointed out. 

27. When the sense of the mutual *de- 


pendance upon.curb other of the several 
classes of your native population shall Im 
practically felt nnd acted upon, then* and 
not before, may we expect that our ardent 
wishes on behalf of your island will bn 
realized. 

28. We indulge e confident hope, drat 
die measures now in progress fur establish¬ 
ing the culture of silk at St. Helena, will 
hav^a salutary effect upon yopr popula¬ 
tion, In stimulating them to die prosecu¬ 
tion of useful and productive labour. 
(True Extract.) t 

(Signed) G. Blzkxins, Sec. to Goat. 
S’. Helena, 5th April, 1827. 


Uortertlpt to SI*iatfc ^ntrlllgrtttr. 


Account* from Rangoon state that the 
place was evacuated, on the 9th December, 
by the British troops, who were conveyed 
to Moul-mein. H. M.'s 45th regiment is 
stationed, with the concurrence of the 
viceroy, at Old Martaban. Tbe greatest 
harmony subsisted between the British 
and Burmese authorities. Before General 
Campbell led Rangoon, he atipulated w itli 
the viceroy, on behalf of British subjects, 
that no duty, or charge of any description, 
shall Ire made on goods brouglitr hy British 
subjects to Rangoon, during its late occu¬ 
pation ; but merchants may buy and sell 
them, without hindrance; and nil mer¬ 
chants wishing to ship huih goods to a 
foreign country, thnll Ire at liberty to do 
so free of duties and charges, within three 
months from the date of the evacuation. 
Sir A. C. left Lieut. Rawlinson, of the 


Betik*l Artillery, in political charge of 
the British interests, till further arrange¬ 
ments. 

The Taliens had commenced hostilHiei 
against the Burmese. Dal lab has been 
taken by them and destroyed by fire % 
Tscltali, the suburb of Rangoon, baa 
s!rarer) the same fate. The TalietM have 
defeated several parties of the Burmese, 
and captured slwut 0 ,(X> boats, amongst 
which is die viceroy’* wai-lioat. The 
Taliens have occupied a position a little 
above Monkey Point, where drey remained 
at fine date of the last advices ; and it was 
Fully expected d»«t they would succeed in 
getting possession of Rangoon. ’Urey 
imtaed the Pegu colours at Dallsli, a 
white flag, with an anomalous kind of bird 
with four legs «* Umir national unblem. 
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INDIAN SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES* 

to 


Calcutta, Jan. 23, 1827. 
Government Securities. 

Buy.] As. As. II*. A*. [Sell 

Prcm. 84 $ IUtalUaMeLoaaOperct-23 BPrem. 

Dbc. 1 9 Five per et. Loan . 2 ODitc. 

Ditto t 0 News percent, Loan— S 0 Disc. 

Rates of Exchange. • 

On London. 6 months' tights—to buy Is. ldi<L to 
Is. wills, per Sloes Rupee. 

Oa Madras, 90 toys ditto, K to 28 Sices Rapes 
pm 100 Ifadrss Rupees. 

tin Bombay, ditto, W Sices R u pees ptolflO Bom- 
My Rupees. 

BerttSlusto—Pnm.Moots* 

Madras, Jan, 24, 1827* 
tonmnaat Secusttlcs. 

Rr par cent Btngsl RssaHtrtfla Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, sis. 

RitoiR a, perSSt Sa.Ra JO Prem. 

Alp Ba topw aU Hg ashing M e reisnt s 
JhMe’Jmrm, Vm- MJLtIL lb. IM. 


and Broken In buying and selling Pub¬ 
lic Securities, viz. 106, Madras R*., per 
lOOSa. Rs..20 Pram. 

Five per cent. Bengal UnramittaMe Lean. 

At the Rate of Subscription, sfe.3M 
Madras Rs., per93SSa,Ita.. I Pram. 

At the Rste prevailing sarong Merttuuits 
andBrokos In buying and settag Pub¬ 
lic Rranr ld ra,e<s. KWft !*•*»• Rs,, pse 
100Ss.Rs....Hi Dbc, 


Jbtdiy JtfA. if, 18*7:. 


l "T 




Oal4lto»,*«»omltf«ttfe £*&»«»>»"» 
on Calcutta. at 90 dsjrfSptf, toft.**- Rs. pat 
100 sicca Rupees. 

Oa Matora,fofodaf# sWN* «| Bora BA pM U8 

teedmuiu. 
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DarUatrontar# yapr#. 
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Am Account of tlie Revenues and Charges of India* in mcO^v from 1822-33; 
•bowing the Annual Surplus of Revenue or Charge after the Foment of Territorial 
Charges in England. 4 


REVENUES. 

• 

Bcngak.. 

1822-23. 

1823-84. 

1824-25. 

£. 

14,163,277 

5*585,210 

3,372,447 

6,691 

44,076 

£. 

12,950,308 

5,498,765 

2,789,550 

5.H05 

35,956 

£. 

13,479,192 

5,440,743 

1,785,217 

6,811 

38,220 

Fort St. George..., 

Bombay .... . . 

fi*w(Wjyn . .._ 

Prince Of Wales* Island . 

Total .. . 

Deduct: Charges.... . 

23,171,701 

19,963,648 

21,280,384 

20,726,723 

i 20,750,183 
22,064,035 

Net Revenues in India .. 

Net Charges in India ... 

3,208,053 

553,661 

T313,852 


Ntfe The variations In the results exhibited In thts Account flrwn those eahlhltcd In the Annual de¬ 
tailed Accounts (at 1 HU-23 and 1H33-M, are eauied by some trifling adjustments, and by the omission 
from the Charges Incurred In India of the vslue of Territorial btorcs consigned from England, the cost 
of whkh U Included among the charges pakl in England. 


CHARGES. 


Bengal .. 

Fort St. George... 

Bombay ... 

Bencoolen ... 

Prince of Wales' Island 


Total . 

Interest on Debts .,.... 


Total Charges and Interest . 

' Expense of St. Helena. 

Political Charges paid in England,^ 
Including Invoice Amount of Terri- V 
tonal Stores consigned to India.... ) 

Grand Total of Charges. 

Revenues .. 

Surplus Revenue .. 

Surplus Charge ... 


1822-23. 

1823-24. 

1824-25. 

£. 

8,746.042 

5,072,992 

4,264,448 

96,478 

88,957 

£. 

9,445,538 

6,213,817 

3,228,159 

88,467 

98,302 

£. 

11,394,496 

5,714,849 

3,279,398 

101,528 

113,331 

18,268,917 

1,694,731 

19,074,274 

1,652,449 

20,603,602 

1,460,433 

19,963,648 

120,093 

*1,720,724 

20,726,723 

112,268 

1,153,866 

22,064,035 

109,449 

» 

1,580,259 

21,804,465 

23,171,701 

21,992,857 

21,280,384 

23,753,743 * 
90,750,183 

1,367,236 

719,473 

3,003,560 


Wa weef the lea n advsneed by the Pnbtfc to he East-Indls Connumv hi 1819 

SS"SBSU*jr wSKrS 


r s d is wn sd idrim (he asm 

' T 


April 109T. 


* o (Eww* axcepfcd.) 
Jahxs C. Munu, 

And. of India Accounts. 


Tnos. G. tun^ > 
h AcctGhn. I 


As regards Political Payments 
Made jp Extend. 
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Amount of the Territorial^gPebt owing by the Eaat-India Company at their menl 
Presidencies in the Ewt Indies on the 30th April in each year, from 1822 inclusive, 
and according to die latest Advices. 


'kt' 

.Bengal. 

Madias. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

1822. Debts at 4 per Cent.. 

Do. fi do. ........ 

Do. 8 do.. 

At 2i. the, 
Cur. Rupee. 
£. 

28,905,018 

At a*, the 

, Pagoda. 

i 

2,438,629 

17,608 

At Sr. 3d. 
tbs Rupee, 
jfc 

68,708 

109,080 

£. 

68,708 

Total Debts hearing Interest 
Debts not bearing Interest 

28,905,018 

#93,875 

2,456,229 

599,281 

237,788 

548,586 

91.699,035 

$941,742 

Total Debts in India .... 

34,698,893 

3,055,510 

786,374 

38,540,777 

1823. Debts at 4 per Cent. 

mDo. 0 do. 

Do. 8 do.. 

26,513,871 

2,582,985 

17,600 

57,694 

176,336 

57,694 

29,273,192 

17,600 

Total Debts bearing Interest 
Debts not bearing Interest 

26,513,871 

6,295,820 

2,600,585 

687,114 

234,030 

451,277 

29,348,486 
7,434,21 1 

Total Debts in India .... 

32,809,691 

3,267,699 

68537 

36,782,69 7 

1824. Debts at 4 per Cent. .... 

Do. 5 do.. 

Do. 6 do... 

Do. 8 do... 

11,776,471 

11,496,206 

834 

J 

2,800,886 

17,600 

138,832 

203,440 

139,666 

11,776,471 

14,500,532 

17,600 

Total Debts bearing Interest 
Debt* not bearing Interest 

23,272,677 

6,678,907 

2,819,320 

845,333 

342,272 i 
471,183 1 

26,43^269 

7,995,423 

Total Debts In India .... 

29,951,584 

3,664,653 


34,429,692 

1825. Debts at 4 per Cent. .... 

Do. 5 do.*... 

Do. 6 do. 

1,529,042 

10,914,602 

11,177,322 

6,389 

153,827 

2,984,84*2, 

17,600 

138,587 

208,997 

1,674,018 

I 11,068,429 
i 14,371,161 
17,600 

Do. 8 do.. 


* Total Debts bearing Interest 

Debts not bearing Interest 

23,620,966 

7,259,931 

3,162,658 

708,233 

347,584 

573,09$ 

£7,131,208 

8,541,260 

Total Debts in India .... 

30,880,897 

3,870,891 

92(^660 

35,672,468 

Fer Quick Stocks, 31st October 
182hc 

Debts at 4 per Cent. .... 

* Do. 5 do.. 

tto. 8 do........ 

Treasury Notes at an Interest of) 
SJawi a pye pee diem..J 

532,649 

14,993,504 

11*932,113 

306,247 

19,554 

3,170,800 

17,600 

jh» 

710,351 
14,998,504 
14,260,153 
198,075 

366,247 

Total debts bearing Interest 
Debts not bearing Interest 


3,207,954 

843,593 

584,752 

*• * w*' r <> 

Total Debts in India .... 

33,875,500 

i 

1 


ft&Wiu 


* (Errors Excepted). 

EatbUAi Horns Jambs C. Miivul, 

Pth April 1827. 3X2 
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HOtaK INTELLIGENCE. 


tiVNL, 


IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 

Hwn or Loans, May 14. 

Tktmk* to ike Army and Navy in India; 
—-Viscount Goderich introduced his motion 
tor a vote of tbanks to tite army and navy 
employadin tbe late wars in India, by ob¬ 
serving, that he should take care not to ad¬ 
vert to any of those political topics con¬ 
nected with the cause and origin of the 
war agffiriat the Burmese, or the attack up¬ 
on the fortress of Bhurtpore. His lord¬ 
ship then enumerated the difficulties 
under which the war with A vs was 
first commenced, in the course of which 
ha observed, lltat it was impossible for any 
language to fconvey in sufficiently strong 
terms, the efforts made by Sir Thomas 
Monro, the head of the government of 
Madras, in which presidency the main 
body of the troops was collected, who were 
drawn from great distances with the ut¬ 
most rapidity. But the merit of the praise, 
was not due to Sir Thomas Monro alone, 
wbu brought the troops together, for theie 
were few circumstances under which the 
native troops had so signalised themselves, 
and their conduct gave a character to that 
portion of the forces of the East-India 
Company which was beyond all praise. 
Most of the native troops bad been brought 
from distances of many hundred uules, 
some from a distance of a thousand miles, 
and yet there were no more than two 
individuals who had not embarked with 
their corps. After passing high culogiums 
upon the conduct of the army and the 
navy employed in Ava, his lordship ad. 
verted to Bbtirtpore, and pointed out the 
advantages which had been secured by its 
capture. He could say, with perfect truth 
and justice, (hat the preparations made to 
ensure the certainty of success, were only 
equalled by the attack. His lordship then 
moved votes of thanks in the same terms as 
those agreed to in the Houle of Common*. 

The Duke of IPeOimUvn bore testimony 
to the merits of Lord Corobermere in the 
Mature of Bhurtporc. He commenced 
OpMutioti*> and earned them on with a 
vlywifr >ad activity which ensured their 
fio«cea% aodtdosad themjry a military feat 
sriddi had never been surpassed by any 
army upon anyupaaeioo. With respect to 
the og&ntRmv^m Av% little more was 
known* of Bad country than its name. 
The Indian government knew nothing of 
(ha d* mate, of the government, or the peo- 
' jrhV'Ha military fisri, or any of those cir¬ 
cumstances which would enable any man 
Inform h plan of military operations. Un. 
dtr these circumstances, it waanot to bo 
. wondered at that the operations should 


have excited so much anxiety and doubts 
as to their termination. The army found 
that every animal had been driven out of 
the country, and every man suffered under 
great privations in consequence of the 
want of provisions. It was not possible to 
describe the nature of those privations 
which the troops suffered, arid which were 
vated by the climate of Use country, 
officers and troops had, however, 
home ait these privations, and encoun¬ 
tered every difficulty, with the greatest 
cheerfulness; and after vanquishing a nu¬ 
merous enemy, brought the contest to an 
end honourable to this county, by tliat 
which he hoped would be a lasting peace. 
Under these circumstances, he conceived 
that there bad been no ticcasion upon 
which their lordships bad been called upon 
to express their approbation where it was 
better deserved. 

The Earl of Carlitk could have wish¬ 
ed that the name of tbeGovernor-General, 
who had so ably and successfully made 
everv preparation fur the war, might have 
bwlt inserted in the thanks of this House. 
He regretted that his noble friend who 
presided over the government in India 
bad been subjected to injurious and un¬ 
founded misrepresentations; though he 
trusted his noble friend would be able to 
answer those misrepresentations satisfac¬ 
torily to his country, by mentioning the 
two simple words, “ Ava” and ** Bhurt- 
pore.” 

The Earl of Motley bore equal testi¬ 
mony to the merits of Lon} Amherst, with¬ 
out whose firmness and wisdom the glo¬ 
rious achievement at Bbtirtpore would 
never have taken place. , 

The Earl of hatrowbv said, that after 
the observations But has bom mafic, he 
considered it necesaaiy for some, member 
of his Majesty's Government to declare 
that tba glorious results wfeiehhad been 
accomplished wans not only attributable to 
the valour of our troops, but to tba judg¬ 
ment ami discretion of tba. Governor-Ge¬ 
neral. The only reason why tho noble 
lord had not baea included in tbe vote of 
thanks wad, that it was net usual that the 
thankt-of the bouse abotild be voted to the 
civil officers of the State. Hebeggedto 
declare, in the roost Unqualified manner, 
that there was great merit duo to'the noble 
lord' at the bend of -the Government: it 
was not only the velour of our troops, but 
tbe firmness and judgment of die noble 
lord, which had secured to the country 
such brilliant success. 

Tito-Resolution mas that agreed to am. 




18af7 *j Home Intelligence. 

House or CuuMvjtt, May V, queron « 

Thanlct to the jfrmy and Natm in India, tog* it wi 
— Mr. C. W". ft', W$tm iwnowlcdged impregnal 
the pleasure lie Mt lit bringing forward a The right 
motion upon wbicb there could be no in high te 
difference of opinion. It was not hi* in* eluded by moving i 
teution to propose any vote on this occasion That the thank* Oft 
which would affect the political govern* J^nder5uw lBt C< * n '* 
inent of India. He stated this, because he Obis and tn 
believed that as to the policy of the late 
war^tbere existed some difference of opi- wJfewKteh 
nion. He was far from admitting that for that tain 
Uiis opinion there was the slightest founds- Jy the"Brit 
lion: but he thought that, in general, the futility of < 
tlianks of Parliament were best limited to mT<wO«w 
the performance of military or naval ler- jwpet^ Wo 
vices, as to which it was seldom that any ham, K. 
opposition of feeling could exist. The Sleigh, 1 
service to which he hnd'to refer, had cer- the army. *1 
tainly qot been of so brilliant and imposing ,n **j® •***< 
a character at all points, as some upon ^ThatUi 
which, in the course of liis experience, he acknowimji 
had had opportunities of congratulating prlv«e*»ok 
the House. The enemy, in fact, had been ployed In t 
of a less noble, and perhaps of a less for- " l * t *he s* 
inidakle; character than those which we tharrtuherc 
had bad in other places to encounter. But That th 
the troops employed had been compelled 


queron was indescribable; they believed 
tbgt it was chanted by their deity, and 
impregnable for ever to Europeau arms. 
The right bon. gentlemen, after speaking 
in high terms of the Madras sepoys, con¬ 
cluded by moving as follows 

That the ttauikadr tht» House he given to Oen. 
Lord Vlocount Cqsnhermew, G.€.fL and Com¬ 
mander-in-chlsf of the forces In India, for hi* 
dble and mvruorlouacondttct, tn the command of 
the forces employed fegatet ShuitPOre, and par* 
***■ * * 


able and mvruorlouacondttct. In the command of 
the forces employed fegatet BttuDmtt** and par* 

that fortmi, tha weear of mh hrhUont 

srasshaeaswas^fes; 

futility Of our poe* ml oo» In the Most. “ 

That the tnoake-of this Hooso beglVaa to 
Major Oonerals Sir Thomas RevaeU.lt . C.B ., Sir 
Jasper Nlcolli, K. C.B., and iuSlWWminK- 
ham, K. C. B. t end 'to Brie. General* John W. 
Adams. C. B., John Me.Comae, l', Bn and James 
W. Sleigh, C. B.; and to the several officers of 
the army. both European and native, employed 
In the late operations against Bhurtpore, tut their 
gallant conduct and meritorious exertion*. 

That this House doth highly approve and 
acknowledge the seel, discipline, anu braver), 
displayed by the non-ctxrmiJe*lotted officers and 
private soldier*, hath European and native, em¬ 
ployed in the operations against Rhurtpore l anil 
that the same be signified to them by the com¬ 
mander* of the several corps, who are desired to 
thank them for their gallant behaviour. 

That the thank* of this Home be given to 
Major Geu. Sir Archibald Campbell, Q, C, B„ for 
the valour and perseverance displayed by him 
In the late operation* egatmt Ava, and for the 
eminent skill and judgment with which ha con- 


the troops employed had been compelled £*£££ X W ten 

to meet local dimculties such as soldier* m In the late operations agatvat Ava, and for the 
very few instances had ever had to contend e mlnen tsklUand judgiiwat wife which jw con- 
Ml TO.-«r,lc rf d.ng,r die. £&&£££.% 
ctilty had not been confined to die army : That the thank* of this House be (km to 

it ?° pc ™ ti T b “ d bce “ r Mt ” a * erf * 1 ^ 

aided by tbe navy, to the exertion* of the several officer* of the army, both European 

-Idcb ,h. hi s h«, c«di,, urousho., ^^S FlSASSS IS IZfZZSSS 

the enterprise, was due. It was also a throughout the war* 

new feature in this contest, himr, os the That this House doth highly approve and 

scene of operations had done, mainly upon $p wl £ ge t ft e ^'JJ^toks.Sf&Sw 3 ' 
the banks of a great navigable river, that soldier*, both European and native, employnI 

the power of steam had for the first time ff fcta, L Av A. i *" a th *tthe “P? ** dgnjuad to 

. r , . -jr j them by the commander* of the several .corps, 

been applied in aid of our warfare, and who ore desired to thank them for their gallant 
used with the most unequivocal success, behaviour. 

It was not necessary to enter into the de- cJSwlm cVftff h£ 
tana of a struggle -which had been as cordial coopaiwion, and th* roumtlal service 
honourable to the British arms throughout ^ a * r * d by Urn In fee law operation* against 

its progress as lfl its termination. Upon That fee thanks oT this House be givea to the 
that last -part of the uiMation certainly he several contains and officers of His Majesty's md 
would detain the house for * single mo- 

Iffisnt, in noticing fee conduct of Sir ikoful, gallant, ate tHMttortdus eMr4*H*<*hlch 
Archttuffd Campbell. The moderation #*so*ly contributed to fee successful Issue # .the 

anddiaeretfon of feat gallant officer, in ’ M rhat thb House doth highly approve end 
- checkfog- his army when It was within four acknowledge theosvtaw of feu «*rawt;sn4 mo* 

evagSoMESe 

recompensed his soldiers ft* tbeir tolls waa 

‘Open Ur them, could not too highly be __ »** fpLaS^VteSantfejfobSmteu ami 

Commended. There was another gallant ttwttdslcedst^bo f S a un ssS teosnum tolaiife thc 
oft** to Whom he must wise allude ^ to ttosevete officer. rtfwi*dtofe*mfc. 
by ltatte: It wits impossible for him to Mr, Same seconded tfaeunotioa.- He 
pass over fee signal service performed by etadndy concurred wife M*. %B|lo his 
LmdCombormere, in the taking efttmrt* view of fe* servioes performed* Ibeyalue 
port: That great and important ftyrtreis and fefflcolty of which fee rig^thon, gen- 
was the only one which had ever withstood donum had ratter understated fees oxag- 
our arifaa in India. Tn fee tilno Of lord feretfed. He rejoicod 4 al*o in the particular 
Lake, circumstances bad b r o ug ht upon us coune which fee morion'-of tfae rigbt, bon. 
fee misfortune of beiUg repulsed from be- geffifewm, had token j tecapto, ahfaough 
fete it, and the effect which (hat success te etesrfully ackiUnriedged theexcaUcnt 
had produced upon the superstitious con- ttofect of die war, ft would bans been 

lia&BPfc- 


• swabMt i 
ifetosbf 
noRa 


ate tp 

M bis IpfdsUptoslMMM!te asiMsmnhMte fee 
te to the sevenl officors rtfomd to fefMvi* 

Mr. Same seconded tfce,motioa« ? He 
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impossible for him to have given the uim 
opinion as to its merits* it that question 
bad been included in the vote. The tight 
lum. gentleman had said nothing of the 
troops employed at Arracon. He thought 
their service* bad been of the most dis¬ 
tressing nature t and that they were well 
entitled to a separate vote. For the gene¬ 
rosity which the right hon. gentleman had 
attributed to Sir A. Campbell, in refusing 
his troops the plunder of Amempoorn, he 
rather believed that that policy was a pru¬ 
dent as well as a libera! one: for, ns the 
gallant general, at the time when lie signed 
Ids treaty, had not more tluin 2,000 men 
nndar arms* and the inhabitants of the 
city, of which he was within four days’ 
march, exceeded th.it number about fifty 
times over; it seemed more than likely 
that, if ho had gone on, instead of having 
to plunder the great City, his little army 
would have been destroyed the moment he 
entered it. With respect to the fortress of 
Hhurt|iore, he could speak from some ex¬ 
perience on tiiat subject; and be agreed 
with the right hon. gentleman opposite 
as to the vbIub of that service entirely. 
He had been in India when the British 
troops had been four times repulsed from 
before that fortress, and fully recollected 
the impression which that result had pro¬ 
duced upon the natives. The taking of 
that fort did the highest credit to tha ac¬ 
tivity of i^onl Combermcro, and was of 
the utmost importance to our possesbiOns 
in India. 

Mr, Wynn observed, that the reason 
why Sir A. Campbell had taken no greater 
number of troops than 2,000, was, that 
that force was deemed by him sufficient 
for the capture of the city, and a greater 
number would have impeded his march. 
The right hon. gentleman explained why 
more of the subordinate officers in com¬ 
mand were not named. It had been well 
considered during the late war, and the 
practice adopted was, not to name any 
officers of a rank lower than be liad now 
done, separately. - Had be felt himself at 
liberty to do otherwise, lie could not but 
have noticed with marked praise Lieut. 
Col. Sale i but the reason for this absti¬ 
nence was, that in a service where so many 
were engaged In different operations, tome 
of which, though useftiL did not imme¬ 
diately lead to the lucoete of the action, it 
war invidious to name liny without nsm- 
| ing aft 

Mr. thought that this rule should 
not be applied tolodi* ’ 

Str j. $. Yorfy thought that some of the 
eanb^na of the nut ought to be mentioned 
by uam^ espec i ally $bai firewater, Capt. 

Sr ** Mwntk jaw 

to name no oifttier, below the rank of 
cqsunoduraq or be should have wished 


to notice Captains Chad, Marry art, and 
Alexander. 

Some member* expressed s hope that 
the East-1 ndia Company would distribute 
the sum* paid by the King of Ava, under 
the treaty, amongst the troops and navy 
employed. 

The resolutions were then agreed 16 
unanimously. 

May 15 . 

Hast India Trade.-— Mr. W. Whitmore 
brought forward his proposed motion for 
a select committee to inquire into the trade 
between Great Britain and India, which 
he prefaced by a speech of considerable 
length. After adverting to the distresses 
which the country experienced, the falling- 
off of the revenue, and the state of Ireland, 
he complained of the erroneous principles 
which guided our commerce with India. 
On the partial opening of the trade, at the 
last renewal of the Company’s charter, it 
was prognosticated, lie observed, that our 
commerce with the natives would not be 
enlarged, owing to the prejudices of the 
natives; that the trade in cotton manufac¬ 
tures especially could experience no in¬ 
crease. This prophecy had singularly 
failed; the increase in tbi#*branch of trade 
hod been marvellous. The hon. gentle*- 
man then proceeded to point out the aug¬ 
mentation which had taken place in the 
imports, as well as exports, from India 
sjpee 1814. He then dwelt* upon the 
hardship arising from the unequal duties 
imposed upon East-1 ndia products, com¬ 
pared with those on the West-1 ndia arti¬ 
cles, He complained of the utter in¬ 
difference to any consideration of justice 
or policy in the imposition of these duties, 
no less than those imposed on our imports 
into India. Indian manufactured cottons 
were subject to a doty of 10 per cent, on 
importation; while ours paid a duty of 
two and a half per cent, on importation 
into Indio. It was like saying, w We 
have the power and will use it, without 
any oilier argument It was most unjust, 
and must be resented, if India should ever 
feel her stiength, and compare the num¬ 
bers of her population with those of her 
oppressors; and above all, if these num¬ 
bers were uught to refleet upon the dis¬ 
tance of our own countnr from our Indian 
possessions, and the difficulty of furnish¬ 
ing, under the wont crisis, to atetiajfc 
force. He next referred to dm article of 
sugar, tiie only’one of bulk sent from 
India, and the consumption of ' which 
ntight he greatly increased. He was ready 
to admit the excess of that product in the 
West-lndun market, and that, far con¬ 
sequence, the price of the article was not 
aflWted by the monopoly. He would 
admit tbet this consequence was confirmed 
by the odrahaioo, under tiie restriction, of 
a quantity of Kast-lndia auger, width 
latterly averaged 344,000 cwt, at a ddtjr 
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of 10*. per cwt., and sold at a Iom to Lite peal of the tea duties wo* likewise railed 
trader. But he contended that die con- for by public opinion • for nothing was so 
sumption might be increased beyond the sorely felt by the community, as the main, 
limits of this two-fold excess, and that in teaance at these extravagant prices for an 
afflicting that object, they would not only article in constant use. It wss s grisv- 
iasasase the population, but provide ample anoc, an injury, and an insult to prolong 
and comfortable means for its existence, such a system; and the people were fuUy 
The consumption of sugar per bead per prepared to act, if obliged, upon a West- 
annum was In England SSjlb.) that of Indie non-canaumpdon sugar agreement. 
Ireland only 6lb. What should hinder —lAUrngk!) 

Ireland, if her population were employed, Mr. Hwkitmm mid, diet the last speaker 
from consuming iglb. or 181b. per hold ? seemed to think the equalisation of the 
Might she not, by exporting manufactures, sugar duties was a wont of foe grant sit 
and importing and consuming produce, facility, and that he hod at least an obrloaa 
become, instead of a source of expense remedy in what be called his non-Can- 
and disquiet, a tower of strength, and a sumption sugar agreement. There was no 
mine of wealth to the whole empire? He novelty, however, in that recommendation; 
then observed that the Company secured to it had been often talked of for several 
itself in some cases the right of pre-emption, years, without accomplishing any of the 
Their resident agents advanced money to foreboded results; for though the bon. 
Ihs growers, and then shut up the produce, gentleman had told them the people went 
so as to answer the demands of the Com- of late prepared to act upon it, yet the 

pany. In short, they connected sove. real fact was, that the consumption of 

reignty with trade in a manner which British plantation sugars had considerably 
never was found to answer. The hon. increased within the last year, and pro- 
memiwr then adverted to the China trade, duced a revenue over and above all draw- 
and trusted that the period would soon backs of not less than £5,000,000 ster- 
arrive—he alluded to the year 1833— ling. _ He agreed in almost all the general 

when some changes might be expected ; principles concerning trade which the 

when there would be active, commerce hon. mover had propounded, and as for as 

commenced in that quarter. There waa they could be fairly and justly brought 

another point in which he deemed the re- into practice, lie was anxious to see them 
moral of restriction desirable—lie meant promoted. He admitted that if any im- 

respecting the emporia at Singapore and post were proved to be unjnst, it was the 

other places. It was exceedingly impor- duty of Parliament to consider liow it could 
taut that Uie principles upon which these be repealed. Agreeing, as bo did, in the 
einpoiia were regulated should be sound, general principles af foe hon. gentleman, 
and well adapted for real commercial ad- he was only at issue with him as to their 
vantages; through them chiefly was the application. It was always difficult to 
trade of China conducted; and there waa adapt great changes in foe commercial 
no other way of trading there, according relations of a country to the existing into- 
to Mr. Crawfurd, considering foe extreme rests which were to be affected by them, 
jealousy of foe Chinese, It was singular and had grown up and been fostered under 
that foe place from which alone tea could a different system. It was the duty of 
be collected, he meant Canton, was not Parliament, in making such changes, to 
either in or near any of the provinces weigh well, that in benefiting one claw, 
which produced foe article. If a committee they did not more than counterbalance foe > 
were appointed, the advantages of a free advantage by inflicting an injury upon 
trade would than be clearly demonstrated, some other. (Hear/) It waa certainly 
and « boundless extent of new commerce cheering to observe the beneficial growth 
might he opened to Great Britain. This of free trade to India, and he bed no doubt 
would be the way to secure a real revenue that it would continue to increase if not 
from our possessions—one arising from precipitately tampered with. Put they 
a mutuality of profit, and not drawn or must attend to other interests, ef lhey ed- 
wiftmp sxsiusively, as was foe old plan, vanced in fitehr p r o gressive relaxation of 
frmn foe people of India. the eld restrietione, or else they might 

Mr. L&ce 4 tr said, he was influenced injute where they tm seriously disposed 
to support lliis motion for eventually at- to serve. With reference to what bad 
pealipglhe higher duty upon East-India beeir said on the subject of the m on o po ly 
products by s Dumber of unanswerable of sugar, h* could' nut help remarking, 
reasons. It. was called for by consistency, tbit that monopoly did not appeal fo hare 
justice, end policy. It wee tailed for w fi adeH y eflmeil tha jprice 'ef 
also, by humanity s fcasmau what canid The supply of sugar ironrtlfc wise. India 
be more. humane, than te oppose foe lelmdb excee d ed by 50,0000^46,000 bpgs- 
systeiu of keeping up tbs priae of sugar at beads the whole consumption of the (Timed 
a rete which prevented, tete draff ofasreet Kingdom, anfr&m^fotfflue, must fifed a 
from failing into fou'btttef enp which the vent In "foe other markets of Europe, 
peer of England brtd todvMt ? There- whet* fit bad fo a eoo uwer foe tu^asir of 
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Bruit, Cuba, And the East-Indies, and to to discharjge its duties far more satUfocto- 
obtain a price of course dependent upon rily when it should be in possession of the 
its open competition with them. Hew result of those, experiments; and lie 
was it if the East-India sugars were so thought that the committee would be inr 
cheopiy obtainable, that this surplus of the stituted at a much better time than the 
West-India produce, which was described present if it were deferred until the period 
to be so much dearer in price, could And, when the renewal of tbe charter of the 
o» it did, a foreign market? With this Esst-India Company should come under 
single observation lie dismissed the bon, the consideratiqp of that House. ( Cheers !) 
gentleman’s remark upon this being a tax He was quite as anxious as his bon. friend 
upon slavery. Indeed, lie did not believe could be to extend tliose principles of 
that if the sugar duties were taken oiT, free and unrestricted commerce which be 
there would be an increase of the exports- had advocated, as far as the rights of other 
lion of it from India, for it now came home parties would allow them to be extend' 
at the very cheapest rate, owing to its ed. But lie did not think this jsoment 
being brought more as ballast than an was well chosen for carrying into effect foe 
article of trade, and at a very small freight, proposed object, because other measures 
and yet it was a discouraging traffic. He were now in the course of execution, and 
was quite prepared to admit, that the regu- because it was necessary that die result of 
lations respecting the refining of sugar those measures should lie first seen. To 
were not of the most satisfactory kind, bring this question on now would lie to 
{Hear, hear /) But that was a subject of excite and to inflame those anxious alarms 
great difficulty, open to the conflicting opi- which it was his earnest wish to allay; and 
nions of different interests; still he (raped for that reason, and not because he dis- 
to effect an improvement in it, no as to liked foe principles of his hon. friend, he 
satisfy all parties. With respect to part of felt obliged to object to lira appointment 
the speech of his hon. friend, in which he of this committee. 

alluded to the cheering prospect which the Lord Milton recommended that foe mat- 
number of islands in the Indian sea held ter should be left to government, which 
out to him of a great extension of com* entertained, he firmly believed, sound and 
tnorce,—he had to state, and with great wholesome views on the subject, 
satisfaction, because it wan the result of Sir C. Forbes concurred in tins opinion, 
those principles of policy which he < Mr. and recommended die hon. mover to with- 
Huskisson) had recommended, that Singa- draw his motion. 

pore and other great emporia were includ- Mr. W. Smith madea few remarks upon 
ed in those regulations which foe East, foe fallacious arguments employed to prove 
India Company had consented to adopt, the impolicy of equalizing foe duties on 
{Cheers/) Those ports were now ns free sugar. He complained of foe distant po¬ 
und an open ns possible, no duty of any riod to which this question was to be put 
description being demanded. This was off. As the name of the Mauritius had 
foe commencement of a system which, in been mentioned, he wished to oliseive, 
his opinion, promised the most beneficial. that the increase in tbe production of sugar 
results. He had recommended it M a was at least sevenfold since we first took 
much wiser course to maintain for a time possession of that colony. He was quite 
the expense of those establishments, Which, certain that Litis increase in foe graduation 
in all probability, would, at no very dis- of sugar could only have been carried on 
tant period, form the centre of an extsn- by a traffic in slaves. When we first took 
sive commerce, rattier than to levy small possession of foe Mauritius, the quantity 
duties at first, and thus risk foe destruc- of auger produced there amounted to be- 
tion of to fair a prospect. (Cheers/) tween force and four millions of pounds: 
What effect these regulations -would have the quantify produced last year amounted 
upon Lite trade with China and elsewhere to between twenty-three and twenty-four 
it was not for him now to anticipate; but millions of pounds. This fact spoke for 
h must say than he confidently looked itselfi 

forward for foe time when fob British flag , Sir R. Farquhar vindicated himself 
should be seen to float between foe western warmly against the unfounded accusations 
part of America andwlw eastern pert of of foe bon. gentleman who.apeka lest. 
Asj§, In the mean thn* It was foe office It was acknowledged by the votes of that 
and' fog duty of,government to lay the bouse, that not an instance of slgtp-dasi- 
foundgtkpo, and to prepare as it were foe ing bad occurred since tbe year lfiflQywifo 
highways for foateommarce.# Cheers/) the exception of aue single vessel, in 1881, 
If h« might be allowed to advise his ben. wbicb was burnt. ** I then {arid for BobkJ 
firftnd, he Would recommend him to wait solemnly pledged to, the hows # that no 
until foe result of' those experiments illicit debarkation. Junk taken ptaop.at the 
which were already* in progress had be- Mauritius i£um foot period- I re-asserted 
come fosipt, '■ He would moommend foe-s am e foot in 1886.; and I now, in foe 
him- to mforfoie committee for a rime, preoenc eof.lhia bofo sad of foe country, 

- ku stt t be.beUrrsdthat It wwoM bo foie am prepar e d e el turn ip t o dsol sre , fomaet 
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a single instance ban ocntrred up to the 
present day. I beg leave t« refer to the 
boo. secretary of this colonial department 
for the truth of this assertion, which is 
vouched in the hied despatches by that 
distinguished public officer and highly 
lion, soldier (Sr Lowry Cole). The House 
will be guidM in their judgment by such 
distinct and authentic it f : i%atibn, In pro* 
fere nee to die opinions of mssatisfied and 
discarded officers of the civil government, 
and to the evidence of perjured soldiers." 

Mr. Fondt Buxton observed, that with 
reference to the statement of the hon. hart, 
he pledged himself to the house to prove, 
when the proper period arrived, that the 
slave trade in the Mauritius bad been car¬ 
ried on to a gnat extent, during the go. 
vemment of the hon. hart. He repeated, 
that he was prepared with satisfactory 
proofs of this faict, which redounded to the 
disgrace of those by whom the trade had 
been suffered. 

Mr. Brougham congratulated the House 
on the statements they had heard expressed 
by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Huskis- 
son), in which he heartily concurred. He 
would advise his' bon. friend (Mr. W. 
Smith) to treat a subject like the present 
in a different spirit than that which he had 
displayed to-niglit. There was one point, 
however, in which he could not agree with 
the right hon. gentleman, who stated, he 
remembered, on a former occasion, that 
the West-Indies derived no benefit from 
discriminating duties. Now if that posi¬ 
tion were well-founded, it would at once 
put an end to the argument. Because if 
we were to pay a duty of 10*. on West- 
India produce, and if that duty was no 
protection to such produce, surety there 
was no proposal more fair mid reasonable 
thpu that we should no longer be called 
upon to pay that ids. duty, it being admit¬ 
ted that if. was of no benefit to any. 

Mr. WVmot Horton defended the late 


been said by the right lion, gentleman ha 
would withdraw his motion, leaving the 
matter entirely in his hands j but ho hoped 
that the improvements mentioned would 
not be delayed till the discussion of fiw vo- 
newel of tb« charter ; otherwise be would 
reserve to himself dm right, mid it would 
be not- only a right but a duty, to bring 
the subject again before die c on si de ra tion 
of ParUameat. (Heart) 

Mag 17. 

Administration qf the Cape qf Good 
jftpe.—Mr. M-ilmot Horton moved wr 
the production of a series of correspon¬ 
dence between the Colonial Office turn J5jr 
Rufane Donkin, respecting dm govern¬ 
ment of Lord C. Somerset. 

After a long debate respecting the ac. 
cusations preferred against Lord Charles 
by Sir Rufane Donkin, the motion was 
agreed to. 

* Hop 35 . 

Larceny Laws —In the committee On 
the Larceny laws consolidation' bill, Mr. 
R, C. Ferguson stated an important foot; 
namely, that by the repeal of the leccepy 
laws, many of which affected India, end 
by the re-enactment of such parts as wet* 
intended to be retained, without specifi¬ 
cally including India, die laws referred to 
would, he feared, be absolutely repealed 
es regarded^that country. 

The following petitions were presented 
praying for foe equalisation of foe duties 
on East and West-India produce, and for 
free trade with India, viz. from Frame, 
Manchester, Blackburn, Wolverhampton, 
Leeds, Halifax, Birmingham, Hull and 
Rochdale. 

The following petitions were presented 
praying for the abolition of the practice of 
burning widows in foe British dominions 
in Infos, viz. from Reading, Lough¬ 
borough, Belfast, BeJptr and Hinton. 


Governor of the Mauritius (Sir R. Far- 
qubar), who, he thought, had been un¬ 
fairly attacked. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn admitted that, on foe 
grounds of justice and policy, every faci¬ 
lity should be given to the admission of 
our manufactures into the interior of 
India. Every practicable endeavour was 
making to astand our commercial nris- 
thme ra the Bant; and be was happy to 
elate (Matte# bad concluded a OotoMewidal 
maty- Wtfo Sara. It was not to tend# 

byfoe^ bat to etfwmi 

tied sdrf« ptoOtofo»l of knowledge } and 
heaboulil heve foa sntiribCtiou of laying 
shortly before the bans* some documents 
on fob wfoject, which would prove foe 
sincerity end foe diHgeUee wtfo which 
these views of fo# ^Bamag ma m m were 
seconded by foolndfap sulhoriB i f - 

Mr. jPUbmitowepliedt sftarwber bad 

’ Asiatic J fount. VOL.XXIII. No. 138 . 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

HKW COMMISSION IOS THX «t 

INDUk. 

The King hssheeo plsased to tUtofo I(t- 
i* patent to be passed under the Herat 
Seal of the United Kingdom, CPMtUtftitt 
and anointiiMtbs Right Hon. Cl W- w, 
Wynn, Viscount .Dafoe*toutWirf, ’Vjfo- 
count 6obd4 lie wfo 

Bturgca 

Ctetiu 

8m. Joan oumstsm, w -gwr-— - 

Xtrafonffw. _•' . 

- •** tmm*f 


foflrafc ifofis. 

in foffiV 
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Os foe Mfo instont, 
the degree of Doctor 
in 
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in Divinity, lit diploma, was conferred 
upon the llev. John Thomas James, M. A., 
hue student of Christ Church, who he* 
been nominated by the King to the Bi¬ 
shopric of Calcutta. 

The remend gentleman preached his 
farewell sermon at his late rectory, Fhtton, 
Northamptonshire, on Sunday, April 9Sd. 

Cambridge, May 19. The books pre¬ 
sented by this university to Bishop's Col¬ 
lege, Calcutta, and which have just been 
sent off, amount to 375 volumes, besides 
300 volumes presented by individuals, 
mostly members of the university. The 
East-India Company comcy them free of 
npensfe, and the Loids of the Treasury 
have remitted the export duty. 


TMTIMDMAI.S TO XXST INIUA-f'OM 


MAMJtns. 

Shtp Gwffluna- Don nt, 3rf Wurth, 1B27* 

* To ('apt. tV. Ha>lett, comm. Grorgiaw. 

Dear Sir: As we are on tltc point of separating 
and leaving the Gtorglana, and that it Is not pro¬ 
bable we may again be assembled, we now heg to 
oflkr you our best thanks for the attention we 
have received from you during cur v nyage from 
India, and to express how murh we sppreei.in 
your efforts to make the time past pleasantly. 

Trusting that in future days sucraw and pros¬ 
perity may attend your undertakings, we bid you 
farewell, and with the best wishes for your happi- 
neea. remain your’s very truly. 

(Signed) H. H. Mackenaic, capt. Royals. 

J. A. Trant, Itrut. 26lh reg. 

J. H. Middleton, lleut. Bengal art. 

J. H. Muvbruire, Madrav Nnt. Inf 
XV, llaringtnn, Madras (VS. 

Towers smith, capt .: d reg. Foot. 

Bob. A. Thomas, capt. 48 reg. I). N. 1. 
John Macdonald, assist, sur. At reg. foot. 
John Rose, 4th officer .Sic O. Sratt 
J. D. Molt, lleut. 38th reg. It. N. I. 

( harles Cook, lleut. 2] N. I. 


To Capt. Mackenzie and Passengers of the ship 
(itorgmuu. 

My dear Sir: t K-" loav c to acknowledge the re¬ 
ceipt of a kind, and to my feelings, a most welcome 
totter from yourself and the rest of the gentlemen 
whom 1 have hail the pleasure of bringing as pas¬ 
sengers In the Utmgwrm from India, lor whhh 1 
bag you to accept my best thanks, and, with sin¬ 
cere wishes for the health and happmees of you 
all, 1 cordially bid you farewell. 

March 3. 1827- (Signed) XV. Havlltt. 


To Captain Snell, commanding ship isrdg Holland. 

Match 37.1827. 

Sir i We are now rapidly drawing near the close 
of*aa unusually protracted voyage: nor ran we 
Wd you adtou without thus pnbln-ly testifying to- 
wnas you our high esteem, and the grateful 
■amt which, both hidlvldualty and collectively, we 
entertain of the kindness and attention shewu us; 
pOtAirt on your part has been wanting to contri¬ 
bute to our comfort I no economical considers- 
Mm have bean allowed to Interfere with the con- 
vaplew c e of your paaseagaui ; and newlthstanding 
the. Im period that has elapsed since our em- 
barkawto at Madras, the greatest abundance, and 


teieata, ysces Bertr three opinion* go, they are 
such gg w wane our entire oanttdenoej apd to 
yfcar UM«aStt« aftntion# to the duties of the 
ship Upon wrerveaMqn, we end do bear the 
UM*t.ampto teetbpooy. That eucetM may attend 


jot* promHMul career, 
wbrne, la the sincere 




every do- 
«jf your’s. 


YJfa 

W.*. . 

H. ijt eh se, 


h fWK 


. eept. Mtfres army- 
®o» w» 
do. art. 

do. ILM.1 13th dragoons. 


F. H. Ely, capt. Madroi cmy, 

(>. Bedingdeld, lleut. H.M.'s 4tst regt. 

II. Uartii, lleut. Madras army. 

Bob. Woodeate, capt. H.M.’s A4th ngt. 
H. P. Pennyrather, do. do. 68th regt. 

T. Serve!, da do. 49th regt. 

T. Mtlr, ittliCeurg. 39th regt. 

We also request your acceptance of a piece of 
plate, as a farther proof of our regard. 


-To the Passenger* of the Lady Holland. 

Gentlemen: In replying to your letter of this 
date, 1 am at fwm for language warm enough to 
express my feelings, on the handsome manner In 
which you have thought proper to notice me. 
That any attentions on my part should have con¬ 
tributed to your comforts individually, aflbrds me 
the highest sutkfaetion; and that my public ar¬ 
rangements should have mat with your approba¬ 
tion, Is also gratifying t the more to as on that 
point I flael that I have only accorded with the 
wishes of my aroployera. I cannot however quit 
tills subject without noticing that on unusually 
protracted voyage, and the difficulty, if not im¬ 
possibility of procuring supplies, has obliged me 
to husband our means reuth more then would 
otherwise have been the case. 

The piece of plate you hate honoured me with 
is Invaluable from the handsome manner in which 
it Is presented to me; and In bidding you farewell, 
believe me, iny slncerest, warmest wishes are for 
your happiness and prosperity. 

Ever most truly your obedient servant. 

Monh 27, 1827' aaMi'Xi. Snkil. 


PROMOTIONS ANI) CHANGES 
JN THE BRITISH ARMY 

(hEJIVJKU IN THE l-Ab'l). 

4th f,.Ur. J, L. Paxton to be com. by putch., 
v. Ogle prom. (19 Apr. 27.) 

Ilth L.Dr. Corn. F. D. George to be lleut. by 
porch., v. Hare prom. <30 Apr.) 

Is/ Foot. Ens. J. Mayne tn be lleut. by nurrh., 
v.Oglhy prom . and J. W. H. Hastings to be ens., 
v. Mayne (both 12 \pr.) t Lieut. Col. J. Carter, 
from 3d W. Ind. Regt., to be bcutcoL, v. Mat- 
leutl, who each. (38 Apr.); Ena W. 9. Johnston 
to be lleut. by purrb., v. Eraser prom. (11 Apr.) i 
K. Blackford to be ens. by purcli., v, Johnston 
(30 Apr.) i Hasp. Assist. V. Goodwin to be assist, 
surg., v. Russell, app. toA4lh F. (30 Apr.) 

Ihl Foot. Ens. W. N, Ralph to be limit., v. Ro- 
Iwrtaon (lee. (20 Aug. 28. ; J. Hill to be ens., v. 
Ralph prom (81 Oct); J, T. Hutching* tn be 
ens., v. M'Msium app, to B7th F. (8 Nor.) 

6/6 Font. Capt. J. A. Camnelt, from tup., to be 
rapt., v. Thomson prom. (16 May). 

13/6 Foot. Brev. Lieut. Col. M. Bversrd, from 
14th K., to be mat., v. Thornhill, who each. 1 1 
Nov. £6); Capt. hi. Chadwlik, from 00th F., n> 
he capt., v. Trlphook, whocxrh. (3 Aug.); Cept 
G. FolhergiU, from h.p., tn he capt,, v. N. Bar¬ 
ret, who <xch., rec. oif. (6 Apr. 37)1 Ens. 7'. 
Graham, from 17th F., to be lleut. by purrh., v. 
Howard from. (87 Apt.) i H. N. Vigors to be ens. 
by mirch., v. Moorhoiue prom. (12 Apr.); H. 
Ds\ is to be ena. by uurch., v. Sibley prom. (13 
Apr.) t Lieut. R. Stapleton, from HOth F„ to be 
lleut., v. Croker, who each. (80 Apr.); Lleut. C. 
M. Caldwell, from h.p., to be lleut., v. Graham, 
app to 43d F. (30 Apr.); J.JJarlot to teens, by 
purth., v. Davis app. to 53d #7(15 May). 

Mtt Foot. Maj.G. Thornhill, from 13th F.. to 
toe m*J., v. Evened, who each, (I Nov. 98) ; Capt. 
B. Whitney, from 44th F., to be captu v. Ains¬ 
worth, who cub. (16 Sept.) i Lieut. C. Dormer, 
from 31st F., to be lleut., v. Bower, whoexch (18 
Oct.) 

16/A FVwf. Ens. W. Ashmore to be Ueut. by 
purcb., v. Hyde pram., and EnfrD.U. Urouhart, 
from 1 W. tnd. Regt.; to tie am, r. 'Ashmore 
(both 87 Apr.) 

SOth Foot. Cept. F. Fyans, from 67th F., to be 
cept., v, Bneke, Who each. (0 Apr. 27); F. M. 
Free*? to be am, v.Chlkte prom, hi 48th F. (18 
Apr.); Qa,-Mem. SeeL P.Connolly to be eu. 
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tiTth F. (97 Apr. ffji Bniij. B. Blake t» telKttt., 

v. Sparks, and w. Martin to tia ant., v. Blake 
(both 5 Sept. 86.) 

40TA too t. Ens. T, XIQw to be lleut., v. Lewis 
dec. <19 Apr.27) t — Rawlings to been*. <97 Apr.); 
H. & Altop to be an*., v. Mfitar (19 Apr.) 

41rt Font. Lieut. Col> P. L. Chambers, from 
97th F„ to be HeutcoL, v. Oodwbi, who each, (ft 
Apr.); Lieut. R. Butterfield to be rapt., v. Boul¬ 
ton dec. <90 OeU 96); Ens. J. Arata to ae lleut, ». 
Butterfield (do.) t Ens. W. Dyer, from 81st F., to 
ba Unit, by purch., v. Guinns* prom, (ft Apr. 97); 
W. Morris to be etu., v. Arata (IS Apr.) 

44ft Fuot, Cant. J. B. Ainsworth, from 14th F , 
to be mpt., v. Whitney, who each. (18Sept. SOI. 
Ens G. Douglas, from 66th F., to he lleut. by 
purch., v. Ogilvie prom, (ft Apr. 97)* 

4ftft F.iof. Lieut. C. Deane, from h.p. 67th ) 
tube lleut., v. Irwin prom, i Kna. E. T. Coke to 
be bout, by purch., v. Reid prom.; and A Glen 
dating to be ens. by purch., v. Coke (all 26 Apr.) 

46ft Foot. Lleut. W. Campbell to be capt by 
much., v. Willock, who rets. (12 Apr 97): Etts. 

w. Jones to be lleut., v. J. Campbell dec. (in 
Aug. SC); Ens. E. W. Child, from '20th F., to be 
lleut., v. Fraser dec. (11 Aug.) s Lleut. J. M 
M*Gregor, from fihth F., to hclieut., \. Mahon 
dec. (1 Oct-i; Ens. E. II. D. K. Napier to be 
lleut., v. Gray dee. (11 Oct); Ens. E. W. Sibley, 
from 13tb F., to be lleut., v. Slmkins dec. (in 
Oct.); Volunteer L. Smith, from 41st F., to lie 
ens. \. Jonc* (lo Aug.); E. D. Day to be etn. v 
Johnstone dec. (as Sept.); W. Green to be ens., 
v. Napier (11 Oct.) 

46ft Fnot, Ens. A. Erskkne to be lleut.. v. Nison 
dec.; and W. F. Stubbs to be ens., v. Ersklnc 
(both lttth Sept. 2C). 

tiith Foot, Ens. F. Parr, from With F., to lie 
Unit, hv purch., r, Dodd, whose prom. h> purch. 
has not token place (12 April 271- 

BOth Foot. Capt. T. Triphook, from 13th F., to 
bo capt., v. Chadwick, who each. (3 Aug. 2t.), 
Ens. ft. Bolton to lie lleut., v. M’Gregor rem. to 
46th F. (1 Oct.); G. B. Hamilton to be ens., v. 
Bolton (U Apr. 97). 

78ft Foot, Ens. J. Macleod to be lleut. by purch., 
v. Goto prom. 97 Apr. 97): Aaotstsurg. J. V oung, 
front (Mth F.. to be Assiscsura., v. Thompson app. 
to staff (12 Apr.); Lleut E. Macpherson to be 


; Tbnaittfns, Wray, from ditto; 
. Farris, front the Mauritius; att at 
>*•-—7* fixkuyra, from Bengal t at 

Gravesend.— 8. George fte Fnuith, Barrow. -and 
Karl of Balaams, Cameron, botlt from China; 
Me lp ome ne , Johnson, from Bengal and Madras; 
and dir George Oebnrhr, Ncilson, from Otaheitei 
all off Dartmouth,—Abo Moira, Horublow, from 


pherson (both 26 Apr.); J. Burns to tm ens., v. 
Macleod promt (87 Apr.'; A. Ruston to beans., 
v. Montgomery (28 Apr.) 

8M Foot. Lleut J. Wynn to be capt by purch., 
v. Thomson, who rets; Ens. J. Kelsall to be lleut. 
tar purch., v. Wynn; and E. D. Vista* to ba ens. 
by purdt, v. Kauai) (all 30 Apr.) 

87ft Foot, Lieut COI. H. Godwin, from 41st F., 
to be Ueut.coL, v. Chambers, who each. (ft Apr.); 
Lleut J.Ketmelly to be capt., *. Waller dec. (18 
Aug. 28). 

88ft Foot. Ens. C. Macantobe Bent, v. O'Neill 
dee. (18 Apr. 97)« Ens. J. Graham to be limit, v. 
M’Laod dec. (19 Apr,) i H. T. Oriffltba to be ens.. 
v. Macaw (do.); W. H. Baynttm to he sow by 
purch., v. Graham prom, (lft May). 


Mosstsprom (to Apr.) 

frrta Regt. Hosp. Arid. & Kw 
assbtsurgTv. Kook ipp. to fiKh F. (1 


INDIA SHIPPING. 


Maittum Camden, vox, from China 4th Jan. i Off 
Brighton,—also JCsnwMft, Owen, fromAIngapore 
and Cape; off Weymouth—also JVlmfzCmqm-;-, 


hmhkhs it 
■, fromBengsI 


and Cape; off Weymouth —also KlmjfyCa taper, 
from the Mauritius; off Prnsamfc.—10. Outb 
Huntley, Drummond, from ('h)ns28th Dec-1 and 
Mnnhioneer of Fly, Mangles, from Bengal ISth 
Jan.; both at Deal,—*Uo M<M‘t, Brown, from 
(luni !hh Jan,; off Portsmouth.—11. John Hoy**, 
Worthington, from Bengal 93d .Un; at Liverpool, 

—ilso VFtldman, Burney, from Otahcfte. dl Fly 

month_1.’. l,tmrlht* Houtmnn, Drurt, from 

China ; off Plymouth.—14. John Taylor, Pearro, 
from Bengal; at Liverpool,—lft. Gang**, Mir 
fnnl, front Bongs) Iftth Jan., and Madras 27th, 
at Liverpool.—16. Ionia, I unto)), frtyin the Mau¬ 
ritius i at Gravesend.—17. limnymede, Kemp, 
from Bombay gthh Nov., and Cape 8U) March t at 
Gravesend,—also Mai,aim, Kyles, from BoUgsl 
2d Jan., and Madras 97th; at DeaL—18. Anno 
Hubert mm, Irving, from Bengal and Cape; offthr 
l.liwril.—26. ()wH(, Farm, from China J 7th Jan.; 
off Dover—21. Prhuv Urgent, H owner, from Brn- 
fial: Falrllr, (Short, from ditto; aim Florentia, 
Aldham, from ditto; all off Portamouth,—also 
lMinton, Sotheby, from China 24th Jan., off Port 
land,—also Milo, Winslow, from ditto; at Cowes 
29. Mary, Nichols, from Bengal 22(1 Jan., oft 
Portsmouth,*-;!.!. Aurora, Earl, from Bengal 3Uth 
Dec., and Madras 98th Jan.; and Clavdbw, Chrys- 
tle, from Bengal, Madras, and Cape) lsith at 
Deal,—24. FalhajMil, Johnson, from Bombay; 
Royal tieoryr, " lierby, from Bombay ftth Jan., 
and Cape; and WUhant Money, Jackson, trom 
Bengal 19th Jan., and Cape; all at Deal,—also 
Hntunnla, Lamb, from Bengal and Caiiet oft. 
Dover,—also Priori,* Amrliu, Ken noway, front 
China 4lh Feb.; off Weymouth,—also (Jaleuttu, 
Stroyan, from Bengal; at Liverpool,—alio Eliza¬ 
beth, Cock, from the Mauritius and Capt*; at 
Cowes.—2ft. Hibernia, Gillies, from Bengal end 
('ape; at Deal.—97. Hobart*, Cottarn, from Ben 
gafundtape; off Portsmouth,—also Vytnn (ru¬ 
th, Thacker, frAm Bombay 10UI Jan.; off Wcy - 
mouth. 

Departure*, 

April 96. lady of the lMke, Nichols, for Ben¬ 
gal ; Duke of Suenex, Whitehead, for diktat and 
IMton, Clarkson, for Bombay 1 all from DeaL— 
27. Bengal, Atkins, for Bengal; from Liverpool. 
—28. Eliza, Diaon, for Bengali froth “ V-also 
WitHam Young, Morlson, for B m. Li¬ 

verpool.—29. Crown, Bain), for __if 4, worn 
Greenock — Mag 1, Alacrity, Findlay, ft 1 
Weiss and Teukhcrry; from DeaL —V 
tree, Short, for Singapore; from “ J 

Kingston, Bowen, for Madras and L.__. 

Stephenson, for Cepe and Bombay! MorttbagMar, 
Gibbs, for Mauritius and C'eylon; and Cmorldgr, 
Pearce, ft* MB. Wales(wM»convicts)t all Mm 
Deri—8. Tigme, Sherrlff, fat Bengal; from 
Grseooek—ft Isig M i Hagkkm, T&tm, tot Ma- 
dns and Bengal, and Mountaineer, Cangyj for 
Bombay t bom from Deal—M. frefb, to wn , 
for Bombay; from Uverpodl—if. Cra w ew, Allen, 
for Madras and Baifujniim ftw- riy CMt, 
Scott, foe Bombay 1 from LbOBtowfl a Wei- 

Mfotgdl from Peak—lft SmS* Peabody, tor 
tap! from Llv erp oo L *2 8. germ^. liMdle- 

Mtot BMMty, lUm, for Cspem*)Madras; 
JStar, Button, for Madras and Dengs !\ Wolwortk 
5 Y 2 W'i 
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Cattle, Joh man, far Batavia) Mid Lofton, Ltu- 
combo, for V. D. Lead (with convict*)) att from 

M. 


Passxnuibs rntm jniua. 

Per Ckmbrea Cattle, from Bengal: Mr*. Weber, 
widow of the tote Biefwp of Calcutta t Mr*. Wor- 
rallt Mn. Mukanote) Mr*. Petriet Won. Mr 
Anthony Bultor, late • Judge of (he Supreme 
Court, catenttai three nlmet Bolter, daughter* 
of Sir A. Boiler i CoL w. Comyn, 94th N.I. i Col. 
P. Byres, 90th do. t Capt. Roberdean, 4th I*. Car. i 
Lieut. B. Peed, 4th do. t E. S. Smith, Cwt, civil 
servlet J. Mackenaie, Esq^ merchant l M. Petrie, 
Em., do. i W. L. Grave, Esq., do. t two Mhwe* 
Habra-) 'Mima* M'Kensle, Cterkt, and Patoo; 
Master* Bruce, Briggs, Lambert, Petrie, and M*c- 
kenite i 8 European servant* i 6 native dittos- 
(Mis* Catherine Wotrall died at sea.) 

Per Dorothy, from Bombay: Mr. MltcheU, H.C. 
marine. 

Per Ganges, from Bengal: Dr. Tweedla and 
four children; ('apt. and Mrs. Jervis, and three 
children; Mr*. Stewart; Mrs. Southall and two 
children; Capt. J. A. Tween. 

Per Cortmr, from Singapore: Miss Lewis and 
servant. 

Per Hupr, from Bengal and Madras: Mrs. Oli¬ 
ver) Mr*. Elderton; Mr*. Cocke and child) 
Colonel Deacon ; Colonel OInvert H. Cleghom, 
Eta.; Mni. Elderton) Captains Gordon, Mltaom, 
and Ruddlmant Lieut*. Hewson, Berrldgo, St. 
John, Shell, and Mllnrn: two Mltae* Tennent; 
MInter Oliver, Elderton, MDsom, and Blundle: 
two Master* M'Kenale: two Master* Ferrar; two 
Muter* Mlbom; Mutter* Crawford, T. Oliver, 
Elderton. and Cocke i 4 servant*; 88 Invalid*— 
(Matter Oliver diet! on the passage). 

Prr Belle ABUmee, from Bengal s Mn. Thnhrell 
and two children; Dr. Ramsay, Esq., asslsLsurg.; 
Mn. Hunter and child; Miss Lawrence; two 
Matter* Campbell.—From the C’aw to St, Helena: 
Colonel and Mn. Robertson and Ibmlly, Bombay 
mtablbhment; Lieut. Col. and Mra. Agnew and 
family, Modru establishment; Capt. and Mn. 
Lyon*, Bombay establiihment: Capt. Newport, 
ditto. 

Per William Fall-lie, from China: Dr. John 
Livingstone) Mr*, and MU* Livingstone) J. 
Ritchie. Ka<|., merchant) D. S. Napier, Esq., 
and two children, from Anieer; Colonel and Mr*. 
Agnew and two children; from St, Helena i Mas¬ 
ter F. Cunllffe; several servants. 

Per Palmyra, from Bengal: Lieut. Col. Durant, 
Bengal Inf.; Lieut. Mac Murdoch, N.I.) Mr. Per- 
clval, H.M.'s 11th L.Dr. i Mr. Mac Learn Mrs. 
l’alon; Mrs. Rowe; two Master* Pstcms Mas- 
ten Rowe and Burton; two Mime* Rowe: Mbacs 
Burton and Ellery.—From Ceylon: Lieut. Col. 
W sllier, dep.adj.gen.; Lieut. Col. Hardy, qii. 
mut.gem t S. Sowers, Esq., civil service; G. D. 
Browne, Esq.) Lieut. Covey, of Engineer*; Mn. 
Marshalli MnuWaDter; two Master* Marshall, 
three Master* walker t Muter Bon steed; two 
Misses Walker) Mlw Selkirk t—(Capt. Pa ton, 
Bengal Engineers, died at sea). 

Tlmtmrlra, from Bengal i Capt Alex. Grant, 
89d N.I. 

Per Marehiemeet of Sty, from Bengal: Hon. 
Mrs. Llndiay» Mrs. Sands t Mr*. Stevenson; 8. 
Ahmuty, Esq., civil service) W. J. Sands, Eaq., 
ditto, D. M’Fartand, Esq., ditto i Hon. F. How- 
ardt Capt. Tomlinson, H.M.'s 11th L.Dr,( Lieut. 
Net), tm Lsaestft LteuL Lowe, ditto) Mr. 
Fubneri Missra Madtanste, Shakespeer, Nltbtt, 
Cterkensk and Stevenson; tWoMbees Lindsay; 
Masters Clarkson and Shnktspw** a servants. 

4 For George the ft ws) , from China: II. Batson, 
'Esq., BengaldvilaaryVet Mr.A.E. Reid, writer, 
from Chinai MfrlnOtMcjnli two Muter* 
Best) two native servant* 

IV Morquio OSmfrw, from China: Capt. Mee. 
ea^tt^ Service t Mr. 8. WhHtekSt, smuLmir., 

...I John Thun* 

, *“ “■ 

< CteMdge;' W. Dent, 



Esq., civil esrvteet Lieutenant Cbtonel Spirit, 
Ust Foot) Mqj. Degravas, Madras N.I. i 

te&ss&es&gStiBUtssi 

Lieut. Dovaton, Etuup . Rtf. lUHt Ml, N.I. t 
two Mhn ttofumi two Misses Smith; MJesc* 
Dent, French, Hate, WOaan, Ashton, and Spi¬ 
cer) two MutersMiequho*) two Masters Alex¬ 
ander | two’ Masters Turner ; two MssteiV Dent; 
Muter* Pakenhsm, Steven, Mqsmt, French, 
Haig, Ashton, Gordon, and Ruttril. 

Psr Sari of Bolcmrra*, from Chhte t Lieut. Col. 
Madnnea, Bengal service; W.Cncroft, Esq., civil 
service, Penang- , , 

Per Bengal, from Fading: Mr. ttobfanon. 

Per Cape Faeket. brought assay from the Isle 
of Croast: Capt. Fotheringham, Mr. Ltagniu, 
and 19 seamen of the late achooer Adventurer, 
wrecked on the 99th July 1898. 

Per Malcolm, from Bengsl end Madras ■■ Lieut. 
CoL Com. W. tone*. Bengal army i Mn. E. tanas: 
Lieut. Col. G. Ssigwnt. Bengal army ) J. Cottrni, 
Esq., collector of Tanjore i J. GoMingharo, Eaq.. 
superintendent of Madras Otaervatory; Mn. 
; o'. Ingham; Capt. J.V. Fletcher, H.M/» Royals; 
LieiiLJ, Ogllvy, ditto; M inu Campbell, I ones, 
Gilbert, and Hitchens) two Mluu Bird) two 
Mlsan Oordon) two Muter* Tweedle; Master 
Uoldingbam t invalids, servants, Stc.—(Mtot Jane 
Goldingham died off the Cape). 

Per Can get, (Milford) from Bengal: Mrs. Love¬ 
lace; J. Stephenson, Esq-l Lieut*. Fontcr, 
M’Donald, andBuahby; Mr. Alexander. 

Per Prime Regent, from Bengal: Mrs. George 
Swlnton; Mi*. Colonel Gall i Mr*. Burney ; Mr*. 
Charter; Mis. Howard; Mr* Evan*; Maj. Gen. 
the Right Hon. the F-ari of Cnrnwath; Lieut. 
Col. Com. R. Hetaler; LteuL Col. M. W. Browne; 
Surg. A. Hall, cavalry, Coat T. Hall, H.M.’s 14th 
Foot; Capt Burney, H.M.'s 44th do.; Capt. Ja*. 
Charter, N.I.: Lieut. J. J. Peacoke, H.M.'s 89th 
Foot; Misses bwlnton, Nicholson, Mary Howard, 
Marla Howard, Diana Howard, M. Evans, and 
r>. Evans; Masters Swlnton, Gall, Alnslle, Forde, 
Hogg. Stuart, C. Evans, and R. Evans; 7 ser¬ 
vants,—(Muter J. H. Bathed died at sea an 99th 
Jan.) 

Per Fairlie, from Bengal: Mn. Graham; Mn. 
Short; Mn. Coats; Mbs Silk) CoL Griffith*. 
Bengal Inv estate; Ms) or* Rod ban and Webb, 
Bengal Artillery; Capt. Goete. H.M.'s 87lh Foot; 
Lieut. Schaleh, 2 d Bengal L.C ; Dr. Giro. Play¬ 
fair, Bengal medical estate) Mhwe Short and 
Griffith; two Master* Goate; Muterr Gam ham. 
Short, Crisp, Scott, and Macqueen; 6 servants. 

Per Aut tu-a, from Bengal: Dr, W.Glau, 1st 
N.I,; Capt. n. Barker, 93d N.I.) Capt. T. 
Stock well, SRth Madras N.I.; Mr. R. Campbell, 
merchant; Mr. J. W. Mill*.—From Madras: 
Mr*. C. Wilson -. Mrs. M. Young) Mbs C. Haste- 
wood ; Mr. P. MacGovem, surg., N.I.) CapL J. 
Weston, H.M.’s 48th regt. s CapL W. G. White; 
93lh N.T.; Dr. W. Bruce; Mr. R. Forbes; Con¬ 
ductor J. Anderson; Mr. and Mrs. Wlbon: Mines 
Bruee and Duncan; two Mines Young; three 
Masters Hawkins) Muter* FalloAeld, Bruce, and 
Hutowood t Seri- Forster, 1st Bombay Eurvp- 
RegL) 3 servants. 

ftr Florentia, from Bengal: Mrs. Costly; MV. 
Patby; Mn. Cox, Mrs. King; Mrs. Bradley; 
Coluuel Blakney; Capt. Horsburgh; Mr. J. Aid- 
ham t Lleuts. Johnson, Syme*, and G. D. John- 
stone; 10 children; 98 Invalids; 4 servants-— 
I Mbs A. King died at aea on 6th Fete) 

Per Cakmtta. from Bengal; Colonel and Mrs. 
Whitahaad; two Mbits Whitehead; LltuL Bell, 
Bengal N.I.; Mr. D. M’lrer. 

Per RNmMR, from the MmMni CapL A. 
Haig, country service; Mr. Smith, late «ff the 
Aerate—(Mr. Allan, of the country eerrIce, died at 
•ea). 

Per Hobart*, from Bengal: -LteuLCoL Baddaly, 
l(tth N.I.; Mrs. Baddely; MaJ. Elliott, Sflth N.I.; 
Mrs. Rlcharibon; Lieut. DalyvH.M.’s 14th Foot; 
CapL Osborne, H.M.'S 18th 1 juicers; Mrs. H. 
Rand; H. C. N, Wilson, Barpt Mra. Wlboo; Mn. 
E. Waddl D.Wlakmee.Eeq.> P>Sbarmas.Esq.; 
Mn. Sherman; MtWGarttaer; Capt. and Me*. 
Ross; Iter. Mr. MMtnf: €ttpt-1. NSwman, 
H.M.’s 14th Foot; Mto * " 

Cridtftft, ©Sahara,.* 1 
a 
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Rwi Martm Lewie. C'aulAad. Bedford, Shear¬ 
man, SberHIT, Sandy*, Studd, Omen, Ward, 
Harrowed, Graham, Richardson, Baddaly, 
Baraee, LawsomLyan. Tarnknu. 3 Read, 9 
Wibon, a Wateotf, and 9 Kmyiii M servants. 
,ftr Vptea (Mh, from Bocakwy: Colonel and 
Mrs. ShuMham and two cMHiteft CttoMI and 
Mrs. Brim and noachild; Mat* Dunstervill#and 
two children; Mrs. Brunt Mrs. Mackintosh and 
child t Mn. MacIntyre; Mta. Fleetwoodt Capt. 
and Mn. Payne and taro children t Colonel Bur- 
ford and chttdt Mg). White, hone art a; Mr. 8. 
Moore, civil mtv Ice, and two children; Quit. 
Cowell, H.M.'i 60 th regt.t Mta. Co wail; two 
Mlaaea Wilton, daughter of CoL WUaoo, Bengal 
•arvlcet two Maaten Dunlop; OS Invalids.—(MaJ. 
Gan. Wtlaon died on the jenage.) 

rAatracrn to inma. 

ftr Minerva, for Madru and Bengal, Quit. A. 
IngUs, hi charge of raeruita i Mn. Inal Is; Lieut. 
A. Taylor, for Madras; Lieut. J. C. Tudor, for 
Bengalt Comet French, H.M.’i 11th Drags.; 1. 
Clara, Ban., Madras C. 8, ; Mr. Moran ; mcmis. 
J. H. Sandora and W. Foulea, tree mariners; Mr. 
H. Ludlow, assist, turfrt Mr. W. F. Rica, free 
merchant; Mfaae* C. Be e c h er. L. Beecher, and 
H. Beecher; Miami M. Martin, E. M’Leod, P. 
M’Leod, C. IJalrymple, V. Campbell, C. Stirling, 
Clara Stirling, and C. Andenon; Mrs. Roy and 
child; levers! European and native servants. 

Per Warren Hotting*, tot Madras and Bengal: 
Mai. C. Elphlnstone; Mrs. Elphlnstone and three 
children; Mrs. Jane Gray, Messrs. Layard and 
Barrett, cadets; Mta. Rose; Mist C. Shaw; Mr. 
G. Gough, writer; Mrs. Qnugh; MM- M’Lamp; 
Capt. and Mrs. Harris; Capt. Skhnow, Lieut. 
Griffith, Lieut. Enkina, Lieut. White, and Ens. 
Hamilton, H.M.'i 4Stb rsrt; Lieut BLaquIte, 
Lieut. Beare, Lieut. Edwards, Ens. Lacey, and 
Ens. Edmonds, H.M.’s 40th rest.; Ens. Wheat¬ 
stone, H.M.'i Mth regt-; Bus. W aldron, H.M.’s 
30th regt.; 276 troops H.M.’s service. 

Par Ink M* Nophten, for Madras and Bengal: 
Capt. O’Connor and lady; Mr. Cole, assist, sum.; 
Mr. Trlmiet; Mr. and Mia. Jonas; Messrs.Pres¬ 
cott, Brockman, Turnbull, Sander. Golding, Pa- 
ton, Napier, Lloyd, Campbell, Bigoell, Steel.-' 
bunt, Nesbitt, H andenon, Anderson, and Lough- 
nan ; Mias M. A. Stuart. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

HIMTHS. 

April 84. in Euston Square, Uia Indy of H. Fer¬ 
guson, Esq., of Calcutta, of a son. 

Men 4. At his house, m York Buildings, the 
lady of Col. White, of a daughter. 

14. At Biarkheath, the lady of R. Boyd, Esq., 
of the Hao. E. L Company’s service, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

18. The lady of Capt. G. Pnobyn, of the H.C.’a 
ship Minerva, at a son. 

17. In Lower Grosvenor Street, the widow of 
HansSotheby, Esq., late of the Bengal dvil ser¬ 
vice, of a son. 


ksMuan. 

Avri! 17 . At Llangollen, North Waist. T. M. 
Griffith, fiaq., of Wrexham, county of Denbigh, 
to Anne Mary, eldest daughter of the late Capt 
T. Robertson, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s em- 
vice. 

AlSSRSSSsJSBS® 

May to. At St. damant*’Dante, P. Fcunhws, 
Esq., to Elisa Sophia, daughter of the late K. 
Biro, Baq., of St. Mary’s, Southampton, formerly 
a captain in the Bengal Infantry. 

l£ At 8 L ManrhSooe New Church, Hie Rev. 
H. K. Bonnay. ft IX, Archdeacon of Bedford, to 

S 1 SSMte* th * Uu,Johttp * iy ' 

la. At MUlhrooka. A. Hamond, Earn, of the 
Inner Temple, to Elisabeth, daughter of the late 
Rosa Moots, Esq., of the Bengal MtekUshment. 


Jen. IS. At sea, on his passage fmm Madru to 
the Cape of Good Hope, J. L. Grant, Esq., late 
Master tttendont at Madras. 

y«b. 7 . At saa, on board the Palmyra, on thn 
passage to England, Capt. J. F. Pa ton, of the Ben¬ 
gal engineers, aged 30 . 

24. At sea, on board the Fairlit, an the namce 
home, CoI.Gainham, of the 36th regt. Bengal NJ. 

April 21. In the Commercial Road. Capt. W. 
Jover, of the 64th Bengal N.I., aged 30. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mrs. M. Hehevls, widow of 
the late Msj. H. Gumming. 81st foot. 

27. At Park Place, Regent's Park, Hans Sothc- 
by. Esq., of the Bengal civil service, and mill 
ton of W. Sotheby, Esq., of Sewae&tone, Essex. 

90. At Walworth, Mary, relict at Mr. John 
Browne, senior associate engraver of the Royal 
Academy, aged 7th 

May 4. In Jarmyn Street, P. Dannies, Esq., 
late captain on hair-pay of 4lst foot. 

7. At Grave Cottage, St. John’s Wood, Win. 
Talt, Esq., formerly Superintending Surgeon at 
Madras, in hit 64th year 

13. In Montague Square, Anna, daughter of 
the Mta O. Harper, Esq., of the lion. E. 1. Com¬ 
pany’s service. 

16. At his hoose on Rlorkhoath IIUI, J, Walker, 

C2iq, 

20. At Hlghgate, Frances, Wife of H. Johnson, 
Esq., of the Kast-ImHa House. 

— On his passage homo, Lieut. J. S. Webb, late 
of the Bombay artillery, third son of R. ILWebb, 
Esq. 

Si. Capt. J. C* Lafhhie, late of the Bengal ca¬ 
valry, aged 33. 

— At Gunnerrtniry Park, Ealing. Major Alex. 
Morison, of the Bengal service, in his fifth year. 

Lately. At sea. on hoard the Upton Quae, on 
the passage home, MaJ. Gen. Samuel Wilson, of 
the Bombay army. 

— On board H. M. 8 . Wurssftrs.mt Sydney. Now 
South Wales, Cornmodora Sir James Brisbane, 
C.B., late commanding Ms Majartyh ships In the 
East-Indies. 


GOODS DECLARED FOR SALE AT THE EAST-IND1A BOOSE. 


Far Ms 4 June—Prompt 31 Auguet. 

Tea.— Botstet 8HM>00fo.t Congou, ConpoL 
Pekoe, uidS TwankayjuM 

HyaomSkln. I^OOj fc g BjMsf 

Total, including i s-T»tido, 7*700JXW Ik 

- ArSafe l U p n M w wj W J Sep t em b er . 

uSsn£3s&*2i'£. 

prim*. Trod*.— Place 


Velvet-Shawls—Cnaaw-Qmpa P ra sse s — Crapo 
Shawls—Crape Handkerchiefs. 

Per Sale It June P ro mp t 6 October. 
Ctoapawy’s.—Btogal Raw Silk. 

Private-Trade .—China atid 


The Const Of OBwctors hav* rteefvad a latter 

.. ■ —r.ea 
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phor, Log Lake, Lac Dye, Red Wood, or Red 
Maunders, Imported up to the 3l>t Dec. 1015, and 
or all other Good* Imported up to the 5th July 
1021 , which have continued ararehouied longer 
than allowed by law.”—The Court have therefore 
given notice, that, in pursuance of the above 
communication, they are preparing lists of all 
Goods, and falling within the above description 
now In the Company’s Warehouses, and when 
such lists arc completed the Court will Ox a Day 
or Days for the sale or other disposal thereof, of 
which due notice will be given. 


CARGOES of EAST-INDIA COM- 
PANY’S SHIPS lately armed. 

CARGOES of the ffWiom Fairtle, Sari nf Bat 
rarrae, Cuffs Huntty, King Georgs the Fourth, 


.Vuci/wle Canuten, Uqffittt, Oiwell , London, end 
IViwMi Amelia, from Chine; (he Palmyra. 
Man* lane** of Sly, Prince JRegent, Patrllc, 
CtaiuUne, William Money, PforenHa, Rehart*, 
and Ganges, from Bengal < and the Moimtm, 
from Bengal and Madrat. 

Comma •/’«.—Tea - Bengal Silk Piece Goods- 
Madras Piece Goods—R|aw Silk— Cotton—St. He¬ 
lena Wool—Indigo—Refined Saltpetre—Sugar, 

Private Truth: and PrlnUctrc.—Tee —Raw Silk- 
bilks—Blue Nankeens— Tortoiseshell—- Ivory— 
Ivors Ware—Motlier-o'-Pearl Beads— Mother-o’¬ 
Pearl Knife Handle*—Combs—China Root—Dra¬ 
gon's Blood—Soy—Paper—Bamboo Blinds—Yel¬ 
low and Black llcinboos— Fishing Rods—Rattans 
—Whan ghees — Mats —Floor Mats—Lacquered 
Ware—Wine—Madeira—Sherry. 






EAST-INDIA COMPANY’S SHIPS, of the S«..i»cn If2f,-S7, with their Managing Owners, Commanders, &e. 
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PRICE 


PACT-IKMA produce. 


Coffee, Java .rwt 

—— Cherlbon. 

—— Sumatra 

—— Bourbon. 

•- Mocha -• • 

Cotton, Surat.lh 

—* Madraa 

— Bepgal 

— Bourbon 
Drugs & for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epaticn • ewt. 
Aimlsmds, Star- • • • 
Borax, Refined - 

-Unrefined, or Tlncal 

Campblre . 

Cardamoms, Malabar ft 
— Ceylon • • 

Cans la Buds .cwt. 

Castor <85lf*..ft 

China Root.'■ • cwt. 

Cocuhis lndlcus • . ■ 
Dragon's Blood 
Gum Ammoniac, tump 

—— Arabic. 

-Assafestida. 

-Benjamin • ... 

— Anhnl. 

-Oamboglum. 

— Myrrh ■ • 

-Ollbanum • 

Kino . 

(.at Lake . ft 

-Dye. 

-Shell > ■ cwt 

-Stick. 

Musk, China -os. 

OH, Cassia . 

-Cinnamon ■ 

-Cloves •. ■ • • ft 

-Mace • ........ 

-Nutmegs. 

Opium. 

Rhubarb. 

Sal Ammoniac ■ cwt. 

Senna ■ ■ ft 

Turmeric, Java rwt. 
—— Bengal • ■ • 

-China • 

Calls, hi Sorts. 


£• s. d, £. #. d 


CURRENT, May 29. 

£.t. d. 

Galls, Blue.. cwt. 4 1(1 0 

£. i. d Indigo, Blue and Violet ft 0 13 3 


9 4 0 
8 0 0 

3 0 0 
0 0 3 
DOS 
0 0 3 
0 0 8 


8 15 0 

2 « 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 6 


purple and Violet 
Extra fine Violet 
Violet -• • 

Violet and Copper 
Fine Copper • ■ ■ 
Copper . 


_ n n g -Consuming sorts 


0 18 0 
0 18 0 
0 0 0 
0 8 o 
0 10 0 
0 8 0 
0 7 0 
0 5 6 
0 3 0 


10 0 0 — 81 0 0 


8 4 0 

9 8 0 
8 10 0 
0 10 6 
0 1 4 


7 0 0 
5 5 0 
0 0 0 
1 10 0 
3 0 0 

5 0 0 
3 II 0 
J 10 0 

6 0 0 
8 0 0 
3 ft 0 

30 0 ft 
J 0 0 

14 0 ft 
ft 1 0 
ft 4 8 
8 10 0 
9 0 0 
0 10 0 
ft 0 5 
0 0 0 
0 1 3 
ft 0 2 
0 9 0 

0 S 0 

3 6 0 
0 l) 0 

1 12 U 
1 10 0 

2 2 0 

4 0 0 


a a « ■— Benares and Oude • 0 6 6 

0 0 11 -Low and bad Oude -.030 

-— Madras. 

oi a a — Do. mid. onL and bad "0 5 1 

** nice, Bengal White- • cwt. 0 13 0 

9*0 -Patna. 6 18 0 

2 6 0 {'■«<>*«.J. « « 

10 0 0 .. £ 

Saltpetre. 1 8 0 

Silk, Bengal Skein..ft 0 8 1 

7 5 0 - NovTT. 012 7 

i .A 0 -Ditto White. oil 0 

0 j o China.« 16 0 

8 0 0 Spices, Cinnamon. 0 4 3 

* w — Cloves.0 2 0 

21 0 0 — Mace . 0 4 6 

*00 —Nutmegs • .... 0 3 2 

3 10 0 Ginger ■ •- - cwt. 0 17 6 

8 0 0 Pepper. Black- ■ .ft 0 0 4 

so o 0-- White . .. 0 14 

goo Sugar, Bengal • -cwt. 1 19 0 

— Slam sud China • - 1 IS 0 

0 0 0 -Mauritius. 14 0 

Tea, Bohea • • ft 0 1 8 

16 0 0 - Congou.8 4 

-Souchong • • • • 

, -Campol • • 

5 0 0 -Twankay • • • • « * ? 

8 0 0 — Pekoe ■ • •* * l 

0 15 0 -Hyson Skin.j » 

— Hyson .w 0 4' 7 

0 10 0 — Youig Hyson ."0.4 3 

Oio -Gunpowder “ 

0 0 5 Tortoiseshell -14 0 

0 3 0 Wood, Sanders Red - ton 8^0 0 

n fi „ aostaali ax raonucr. 

oil. Southern .tun 30 0 0 

0 2 0 -Sperm • • 67 0 o 

1 16 0 — Head Matter • 76 0 0 

Wool.ft o S 0 • 

2 5 0 Wood, Blue Gum .ton 0 7 10 ■ 

4 pi o Cedar. 0 0 4- 


7 5 0 
5 10 0 
0 1 6 


21 0 0 
5 0 0 
3 10 0 
8 0 0 
50 ft 0 


5 0 0 
3 0 0 
0 15 0 


.... 0 18 0 
• ■100 
... 0 15 0 
.... 1 2 0 
..ft 0 8 1 
0 12 7 
... 0 11 0 
. .. 0 16 » 
.■043 
.020 
...046 
.... 032 
cwt. 0 17 6 
■ft 0 0 4 
0 14 
cwt. 1 12 0 
. 1 12 0 
1 4 0 
ft 0 1 8 
• .rrtJ ® 4 


.029 

i*,0 * 1 


. .. . ,0 
■ w «• 0 


ft 2 0 
I 16 4) 


— 4 10 0 


£. *. d. 
6 0 0 
0 13 10 
0 13 0 
0 12 6 
0 11 9 
0 11 3 
0 10 9 
0 9 9 
0 11 0 
0 0 0 
0 6 3 

0 8 II 
0 16 0 
1 1 0 
7 10 0 
1 10 0 
1 8 0 
0 9 8 
X 3 7 
I 0 0 
1 2 1 
0 6 10 
0 3 0 
0 6 6 
0 3 6 
0 18 6 

0 2 6 

1 17 0 

2 2 0 
1 16 0 
0 2 3 
0 3 5 


0 3 9 
0 4 2 
0 4 7 
0 6 4 


2 10 0 
9 6 6 


0 6 0 
0 8 10 
0 0 8 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 

From the 26 th of April to the 25th of Map 1827. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

Abel (Dr ), notice of his death, 669. 

Accident, distressing, at Calcutta, 83—on 
the river near Allahabad, 64—several in 
the Hooghly, 388—on the river, near 
Howrah, 672. 

Acheenese, treachery of, 631. 

Actors , Hindoo, exhibiting in Calcutta, 
513. 

Admiralty Court— Question of bottomry 
respecting the ship Atlas, 176, 408— 
suit for wages brought by a mariner 
against the owner of the ship JhImstrel, 
298—action for wages brought by the 
purser of the ship,Lady Campbell, 299. 

Africa, account of Lieut. Col. Denham's 
mission to the Coast of, 250. 

Agricultural Society of Cal<fcjtta—meeting 
of, in August^ 374< 

A •rtcukural and Horticultural Society of 
New South Wales — meetings of, in 
August and October, 661. 

Agriculture, questions respecting the va¬ 
rious methods of, prevalent throughout 
India, 479. 

Amslie (Dr. W.J, review of Ins Materia 
Indica, 57. 

Alexander (Lieut), review of bis Travels 
from India to England, 649. 

Algoa Hay, account of, 267. 

AUigator, #gbt between and a tiger, 852 

America, trade of, with China, 60S—right 
of, to trade with Singapore, ib. 

Amherst (Lord), departs on a tour to the 
Upper Provinces, 83—particulars of his 
tour, 524, 669, 846—death of his eldest 
son, 387—receives the thanks of the 
East-India Company for his exertions 
during the Burmese War, 99—also for 
his conduct in regard to Bburtpore, 
134—dignities of Viscount and Earl 
granted to, 177. 

Anecdote, Hindoo, 374—of the present 
8hah of Persia, 512. 

Antimony found in large masses in Bor¬ 
neo, 63—singular property in, 664. 

Ajtobgues from Sadi, 253. 

Arabic periodical about to be started in 
France^ 569. 

Amy -(Indian), suggestions for die im¬ 
provement of its system, 7—mote of 
thankspasaed at Ibc £ast t Indta House 
to the portion recently employed against 
An, 98 — also to those employed 
Asiatic Journ. VouXXIII. No.158. 


agaioat Bhurtporc, 134—thanked by 
Parliament 880, 881—honorary distinc¬ 
tions conferred on officers and corps, 
302—important arrangements submitted 
to Government by Lord Lake for im¬ 
proving the condition of the Bengal 
troops, 312—donation to the forces late¬ 
ly employed against the Burmese, 385— 
answer to an attack against the character 
pf the native troops in the Monthly Re¬ 
view, 461—alterations required in the 
medical branch of the service, 207, 339. 
499—review of Capb Badenach's work 
on the state of the army, 500—general 
orders Issued to; also promotions int 
see Calcutta, Madras, Ac. 

— (British 1 serving in the East, pro. 
motions and changes in, 178, 303,410, 
587,688,886—furloughs of officers from, 
76, 523, 667—vote of thanks passed to 
the portion of, engaged in the late war, 
98,134,880—honorary distinctions con¬ 
ferred on officers and men belonging to, 
302, 410—court*-martial on ofUccrs in, 
530, 676, 857. 

Arracan, journey across the mountains of, 
14—medical topography of, 249, 508- 
account of the diseases that prevailed in 
the provinces daring the late campaign, 
508—ancient history of the kingdom, 
ib. 

Arras, or Araxes, Shakspearian bridge 
over, 513. * 

Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire 
laud—proceedings of, in December, 60— 
January, 257—February, 407—March, 
514—April, 686, 688—May, 831. 

-——-———-of Calcutta—proceedings of, 
in July, 61—September, 507—Novem¬ 
ber, 657— January, 833. 

. . ■ of Paris—meeting of, 834. 

Assam, observations of Capt. NsufriHe on 
the geography and population at, 62 — 
account of a native history of, 507- 
wads in, 854. 

Atmoysheric Tales, theory of, 345. 

AUorniet, Calcutta, particulars respecting, 
264. 

Australia— w* Mew South Wales and. fan 
Diemen's Land. 

AustreMemtAgricuUu ral Company, annual 
genersTtnceting of, 300, 

Ata —podKt ef opr territories in, 848— > 
are also Surman Empire. 
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B, 

Baber (Emperor), review of tlie Memoir* 
of, 234—his description of the Hindus, 
256', 

Badenach (Capt.), review of his Inquiry 
into the State of the Indian Army, 500. 

Ball given at Muttra, 266—at Poonah, 395 
—at Calcutta, 526— at Bombay, 539. 

Bankrupt Lam in British India, inquiry 
respecting, 60. 

Barrackjmre Mutiny, the subject of, brought 
before the proprietors at the East-India 
House, 1 lift—discussed in Parliament, 
5f3. 

Balavui —see India (Netherlands) 

Beqapoar, account of the great gun at, 
65. 

Bell, great, at Rangoon, described, 658. 

Benevolence, on the Organ of, in animals, 
63. 

Bengal, inquiry respecting the revenue 
system of, 632. 

Bengalee Lierature, proposal for publishing 
a work on, 837. 

Bennet (Lieut.), murdered near Jaulnah, 
273. 

Bhote Mehah, memoir on the, 657. 

Bhurljmre, services performed by the co¬ 
lumn under Lieut. Col, Wilson at the 
capture of, 66—treasure discovered in 
tlie fortress, 83—vote of thanks passed 
at the East-India House to the troops 
employed in the late seige, 134—par¬ 
ticulars nf Lord Lake's attack upon the 
place, 197—honorary distinctions con¬ 
ferred on the officers and corps employ¬ 
ed during tlie late operations, 302— 
political arrangements at, 386—vote of 
thanks in Parliament to the troops em¬ 
ployed in tlie sieges 880, 881. 

Births— see Calcutta, Mtfrui, he. 

Bismuth and Antimony, Angular property 
in, 664. 

Blume (Dr.), notice of. fab return from 
Java, 377• 

„ Bombay Government (General Orders of) 
—rules to be observed in selecting offi¬ 
cers for engineering, 272—designation 
of Brigadier Quarter. Master to forces in 
Cutch changed, 61.—formation of the 
25th and 26th regiments of Native In¬ 
fantry, 537—rules fotr the examination 
of the junior civil servants of the Com¬ 
pany, 644—price of soldiers' discharges, 
676,—court-martial, 676—civil, eccle¬ 
siastical and military appointments, 92, 
272,391, 537,679,866. 

Bombay miscellaneous and shipping'ip- 

4 wHjjeiicu, births, marriages, and deaths, 

"92, 273, 395, 539, 679, 870. 

— Supreme Court — reflAi of the 
judges to register the new prase regula¬ 
tion, 293, 309—indictment brought by 


[January 

the Rev. Mr. Davies against Capt. Mil¬ 
ler for a libel, 392—observations of the 
chief justiqp on some alleged misstate¬ 
ments in the Bombay Courier, 491 — 
charge to the Grand Jury, 866—cose of 
Amerchund Beederchund e. the East 
India Company, 867. 

.—.i Auxiliniy Bible Society, annual 

meeting of, 539. 

- Marine—debate on tlie subject at 

the East-India House, 549—proposed 
alteration in, 687. 

Borneo, survey of, 840, 

Banning (John), review of his translations 
of Servian Poetry, 606. 

Brahmajmlru, visit to the supposed source 
of, 495. 

Brttce, strictures on the * Travels' of, 5— 
his manuscripts exposed for sale, 836. 

Bryce (I)r.), misstatements regarding him 
corrected, 452. 

Buchana (Great), death of the Khan of, 
287—geographical and statistical details 
respecting, 601. 

Buckingham (Mr.), particulars of Capt. 
M'Noghten's dispute with, 22, 229. 

Buddinath Boy, entertainment given by, 
849. 

Buddhism, remarks on, and on the ex¬ 
pediency of commencing a national col¬ 
lection of the Birmah manuscripts, 361. 

Buddhoo, Singhalese account of, 25—co¬ 
lossal statue of, received at Calcutta 
from Ava, 252—opinions on the era of, 
782. 

Barman Empire — account of its com¬ 
merce, 64—god-burials, 252—adven¬ 
tures of a Burraan Roscius, ibj— glos¬ 
sary of Burman titles, 253—manners 
of the Burman females, 256— popula¬ 
tion of Rangoon, 268—architecture, 
376—characters of the court of A vs, 
510—mission of Mr. Grawfurd to Ava, 
451, 546, 685—commotions in Pegu, 
547—account of Moulmein, i6.—ma¬ 
rauding bands, 548—description of the 
great Beil at Rangoon, 658—account 
of the diseases there, 659—insurrection 
of the Taliens, 685, 877—evacuation of 
Rangoon by the British, 877. 

Burmese War —thanks of the Madras Go¬ 
vernment to the troops employed during 
the campaign, 66—flotilla orders issued 
by Commodore Sir Jas. Brisbane on the 
termination of hostilities 257—vote of 
thanks passed at the East-IndiaHouse to 
the army employed during the contest, 
98 — observations on the occurrence, 
course, and consequences of the war, 
290— honorary distinctions conferred on 
officers' and corps employed during 
the war, 302— don ati o n of batta to the 
troops so employed, 385—difficulty of 
the Burme se to raise the second instal¬ 
ment, 451—vote of thanks in Parlia¬ 
ment 


Index. 
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®*nt to the inoj and nan employed 
in, 880, 881. 

JButhire, dispute between (he Sheikh of, 
and the Imaum of Muscat, 401, 685. 

C. 

Cadets, Colonel Macdonald on the educa¬ 
tion of, 38—observations from the In¬ 
dian papers upon a recent debate on the 
same subject, 82, 396—Dr. Gilchrist’s 
services with respect to their education, 
360, 489, 634. 

Calcutta Government (General Orders of) 
—formation of a desertion fund, 74- 
alteration iu the punishment of deserters, 
ib.— additional superintending surgeons 
sanctioned, tb .—donation to the troops 
recently employed in the Burmese terri¬ 
tory, 385 — Lord, Combertnere nomi¬ 
nated Vice-President in Council, 518— 
rules to be observed hy Europeans visit¬ 
ing the Upper Provinces, tb. —relief of 
troops, ib ,—alterations in the pioneer 
corps, ib .—reduction of local corps, 519 
—indulgence to assist, surgeons, re¬ 
distribution of the Off- Reckoning Fund, 
665—reductions in the artillery, tb .— 
passage-money to England of officers' 
widows, ib. —courts-martial, 259,841— 
civil, ecclesiastical, and military appoint¬ 
ments, 74, 386, 519, 665, 842. 

Calcutta, arrival of treasure at, 83 — 
improvements in, 672, 848—money 
insrket at, 855—shipping intelligence, 
births, marriages, and deaths, 77, 266, 
386, 524, 846, 856. 

• ■■ ■ ■ Supreme Court—present state of 

practice in, with respect to attornies, 
264—action against C. M, Pratt, an 
American, for debt, 76—trial of Akoon- 
chy, Tankung, and others, for theft, 
262—prosecution of Rammohun Day, 
Rammohun Sircar, and others,, for a 
conspiracy to extort money under false 
pretences, ib.— sentence on Rammohun 
Sircar, 76—prosecution of Joseph Warn 
for forgery, 265—trial of Ramgovind 
Mundul for perjury and attempts to ex¬ 
tort money undfer false pretences, ib. — 
remarks of the Chief Justice on the 
subject of the new Jury Act, 523, 667 
—trial of W. E. Hall, and others, for 
fraud, 522—trial of three Portuguese 
for the murder of an English sailor, 
524—prosecution of Rsdamohun Ghosc 
for perjury and extortion, 668—sentence 
pasted on the criminals convicted at the 
sessions, ib. — proposed reduction of 
attornies, 844—decision of questions 
respecting property, 845—rules esta¬ 
blished by the court in pursuance of the 
Juries in India Act, ib. 

— Asiatic Society, proceedings of, 
in July, September, November, and 
January, 61,507, 657, 833. 

■ —— Medical and Physical Society, 


proceedings of, in July, August, Sep¬ 
tember, October, November, and De¬ 
cember, 249, 373, 508, 658, 833. 

Calcutta Agricultural Society, meeting of, 
in August, 374. 

—— Club, plan for, 850. 

Canton —see China. 

Cape of Good Hope— murder of a mia- 
sionary, 287—account of Algoa Bay, 
tb.— tax upon newspaper*, 288—opi¬ 
nion of the Lord Commissioners on the 
present state of the currency in the co> 
iony, 405—the press, 874—ecclesiastical 
appointment, 410—births, marriages, 
and deaths, 289. 

Cargoes of East.India Company’s ships 
lately arrived, 180,590, 763,890. 

Camac (J. 11.), elected an Eaat-India 
Director, 587. 

Ceylon, attempts made to discover tin an¬ 
cient history of, 342—judicial improve¬ 
ments in, 807—the sacred and historical 
books of, preparing for the press, 838— 
civil appointments, 93, 870—elephant 
shooting, 93—address from the Church 
missionaries of Colombo to Bishop Ho¬ 
lier, 274—answer of the Bishop to the 
address, 275— arrival of Sr Hudson 
Lowe, 398 — remarks on the Chunk 
fisheries on tile coast, 499—subscription 
for erecting a tablet to the memory of 
tiie late Bishop Heber, 540—facts rela¬ 
tive to the mineral productions of the 
Tangalle district, 661 — criminal ses¬ 
sions, 680— Mr. Sawers, 870—regatta 
at Trincotnaiee, tb.— progress of Christi¬ 
anity, 871—births, marriages, and deaths, 
94, 540, 681, 871. 

Chalmers (Maj. Gen. J. M.), memoir of, 
819. 

Champotlian (M.), remarks by, on the new 
hieroglyphical system of Messrs. Spohn 
and Seyffartli, <212. 

Chunk-Fishery of Ceylon, remarks on, 469. 

Cheduba, sickly state of our troops at, 
269, 387. 

Child-murder, cases of, numerous at Cal¬ 
cutta, 269. 

China, statement relative to the consump¬ 
tion of opium iif, 40—account of Mang- 
haou-jen, the Chinese poet, 222—dif¬ 
ferent names used throughout the em¬ 
pire, 226—d&cription of the Chinese 
festival of the new year, 251—state of 
the markets and exchanges at Canton, 
283, 544, 685, 874—disturbed state of 
the country, 474—American trade with, 
682—Chinese novels, 789—M. Kla- 
,proth on the names of, 815—superstition, 
837—industry of Chinese cultivators, 
839—Are at Canton, 874. 

Cbunadt masonic lodge opened at, 269.' 

Cinnamon plant smuggled by the Dutch 
from Ceylon, 282. 
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CtvU Appointment*-* see Calcutta, Madras, 

&c* 

Civil Service Annuity Fund of Bengal, 
public meeting of, 269. 

Clnpperten (Cspt.), accounts from, 260. 

Coals, further discovery of, in India, 387. 

Cola bah, gaieties at, 869. 

Colonisation in the East, suggestions re¬ 
specting, 340. 

College, East* India, at Haileybury, exa¬ 
mination at, in Dec. 1826, 68. 

. . East-India Military, half-yearly 

examination of, 70. 

. .. of Fort St. George, examination 

at, in June 1826, 71—address of the 
Hon. the Governor to the students of, 73. 

■ ' — of Fort William*—minute record¬ 
ed by Lord Amherst on a review of the 
proceedings of the institution for 1825- 
26, 378—names of students examined 
at, id June, 384 — works patronised 
by the College Council, 517. 

. . ■ Serampore, extract from the sixth 

report of, 79. 

.— - Hindoo, at Calcutta; progress 

made by the young men at, 848. 

Conhcrmerc (Lord) thanked by the East. 
India Company for his services at Bhurt** 
pore, 134—dignity of Viscount granted 
to, 177—.nominated Vice-President end 
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Coombs (J. M.), letter from, on the theory 
of the atmospheric tides, 345. 

Courts-Martial on Ensign F. Cookney, 259 
—Ensign J. D. King, 260—Apothe¬ 
cary J. Hamilton, 261—Major Fatcr- 
. son, 530—Lieut. Berwick, 531—Lieut. 
Colonel Boysc, 532—Lieut. M'Kenzie, 
676—Lieut. A. T. Lloyd, 841—Lieut. 
Fothcrgill, 857—Ens. Gibbs, 858. 

Court (f King's BencA—Colvin and others, 
v. Newbury, to recover the value of cer¬ 
tain articles shipped in the Benson, 299 
—Eastwick, v. Thornton, to recover 
payment for a passage from China, 408. 

Court of Common Pleas — Johnston, v. 
Pope, for an assault, 408— Fairlie, v. 
Parker, for the value of certain goods 
forwarded from India to England, 586. 

Omqftrd (Mr.) departs on a mission to 
At Court of Ava, 451* &46—bis recep- 
thm at Ava, 685. 

D. 

Damaun, grand entertainment given at, 
by die Governor, 273. 

Deaf and Dumb, contemplated formation of 
a school for, at Serampore, 527. 

Deo&b—see Calcutta, Madras, Ac. 

Debate at the East.India on 13th Dee. 
1626. Rumoured recall of Lord Am¬ 
herst, 97—thanks to Lord Amherst and 
the army employed against Ava, 98— 


{January 

19iA Dec. Thanks to Lord Amherst 
and the army employed against Bburt- 
pore, 134-t-20tA Dec. Dividend, 156 
—shipping system, iA.—qualifications 
of military and medical officers, 163- 
attendance of directors, 164—military 
and medical vacancies in India, 166— 
mutiny at Barrackpore, 168— 1th Feb. 
1827. Instruction in the Hindoostance 
language, 413 —assistant surgeon at 
Chatham, 440—the press in India, 442 
—war between Russia and Persia, tb. — 
burning of Hindoo widows, iA.—Bom. 
bay marine, ift.—-14tA March. Bombay 
marine, 549 — Mr. Bosanquet, 568 — 
Indian patronage, ib. —burning of Hin¬ 
doo widows, tb. —2W March. Assistant- 
surgeon at Chatham, 569—boards in 
India, ib. —the press in India, ib. —war 
between Russia and Persia, 581—burn¬ 
ing of Hindoo widows, 689 — 28<A 
March. Attendance of directors, 696— 
burning of Hindoo widows, iA.—30rft 
March Proposed thanks to Mr. Mar- 
joribanks, 735—thanks to Mr. Bosan- 
quet, 743—patronage of the directors, 
748—attendance of the directors, 753— 
sale of writerships, cadetships, and other 
Indian appointments, 761. 

Deccan, view of the judicial system in, 
320—opinions on tuc early history of 
the country, 353—present state of the 
British territories in, 613, 773. 

Deccan Prise-Money, distribution of, 177. 
Directors, East-India, for 1827, 890. 
Drama of the Hindus, specimen of, 48. 
jDugong, skeleton of, brought to England, 
512. 

Durbar held at Calcutta, 80. 

Durga Puja, celebration of, 671. 

E. 

Earth, experiments made respecting the 
flattening of the, 662. 

Earthquake at Hyderabad, 79—in Nepal, 
672—at Calcutta, 855—at Burdwan, tb. 
at Vizigapatam, 864. 

Education, progress of, amongst the natives 
in India, 852. 

East-India House, debates at, 97, 413, 
549, 689—gooda declared for sale at, 
180, 305, 414, 590, 762—election of a 
director at, 587, 688. 

Egypt —account of the viceroy of* 254. 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, remarks on, 212. 
Etphinstone (Governor), en te r tainme nt to, 
at Poona, 667. 

Eras used in the Mabratta country, 62- 
opinions on that of the Buddhas, 762- 
in Hindustan, 839. 

. Exchanges , rates or, at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, 175, 404, 546,685, 877. 

F. 

Fo-kwa-ki, a Chinese work, notice of, 376. 

Food, 
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Food, price of, in the Roman Empire, 
034. 

& 

Gaieties at Muttra, 266, 536—in the Bow 
Bwur at Calcutta, 526—at Bombay, 
539. 

Ganges, form of praise offered to, 63. 

General Orders by the Indian Govern¬ 
ments—see Calcutta, Madras, $c. 

Gilchrist (Dr.), opinions on ids claims 
with respect to tile education of cadets, 
02,396,360,489,634—offers himself as 
a candidate for the Eaat-Iodia direction, 
410—his eomplaint against the mis¬ 
representations of the Oriental Herald, 
642. 

Goods declared for sale at the East-Ihdia 
House, 180, 305, 411, 590, 762, 889. 

Governor General of India (Lord Am¬ 
herst), particulars of his tour to the 
Upper Provinces, 83, 524, 668, 846 
speculations as to his probable successor, 
409, 687. 

Grammar, Bengalee, published by Ram- 
nioliun Roy, 83. 

Greece, conduct of England lespccting, 
47—remarks on the proposed recogni¬ 
tion of its independence, 218—conduct 
of the Greek Committee, 600, 

Gultslan of Sadi, apologues from, 253- 
review of a Persian edition of, 372. 

Gun at Bqjapoor described, 65. 

H. 

Ilmleybury College, examination of the stu¬ 
dents at, in December 1826, 68. 

IJamdsa, notice of Dr. Freyteg’s edition 
of, 800—odes from, 802. 

Hammils at Bombay, their insolent con¬ 
duct, 396. 

Harvey Islands , particulars of, 223. 

Hastings (Marquess), glance at the event- 
ful life of, 3. 

Houghton (Prof.), review of bis edition 
of the Manava-Dhermo-Sastra, 237. 

Hay (Mr.), particulars of his complaint 
to the East-India Company against Mr. 
Wollen, judge of Purneah, 348. 

Heber (Bishop), amount subscribed at 
Madras for erecting a monument to, 91 
—extract from his letter to the head of 
the Syrian Church of Malabar, 
interesting passages in his answer to an 
address from tbe Church Missionaries of 
Colombo, 275—extracts from bis MS. 
letters to s friend, 481—tablet to be erect¬ 
ed to bis memory at Colombo, 540—sub¬ 
scription opened at Oxford for erecting 
a'monumont to, 688—letter from, res¬ 
pecting Christianity in Ceylon. 

Hermaphrodite, account of, 838. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, remarks of M. 
Chatnpoliion on Messrs. Spoba and 
Seyffiuth'a system 0 & 212. 


Himalova Mountains, notices of various 
metallic products of, 61. 

Hindoo drama, 48—anecdote, 374—Suttees 
356, 409, 689, 696—judicial oaths, 
475, 671—actors, 513—ceremony, 672 
—College at Calcutta, 648. 

Home Intelligence, 178, 298, 408, 583, 
686, 880. 

Hooghly, accidents in, 3B8, 672—correc¬ 
tion of the longitudes in, 673. 

IIot])iials for animals in India, 375. 

Hyderabad, meeting of the creditors of 
Palmer and Co. at, 525. 

Hydrophobia, successful treatment of, 660. 

I. 

Idolatry, folly of, 65. 

India, on tbe progress of inquiiy into the 
learning of, 30, 189—first visit of the 
Portuguese to, 143—eulogy on, 254— 
mineral products of, 374—hospitals for 
animals in, 375. 

India ( British )—on smuggling from, 8 
—considerations on the niture govern¬ 
ment of the country, 27 —question 
respecting the bankrupt laws of, 80 
—opinions of Uto home periodical 
press respecting the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, 181—alterations required in the 
medical service, 207, 339, 499—hono¬ 
rary distinctions conferred on officers 
and men employed during the late war, 
302—explanation of a : entente in Capt. 
Badenach’s work on the state of the 
Indian army, 312—inquiry as to the 
practicability of an invasion by a land 
expedition from Europe, 323—dona¬ 
tion to the troops recently employed 
against the Burmese, 385—further dis¬ 
covery of coals, 387—arrival of a por¬ 
tion of the second Burmese instalment 
at Calcntip, 404, 546—speculations re¬ 
specting the appointment of a new go. 
vernor-gcnenl for, 409, 687—opinions 
on tbe trial by jury in, 453—questions 
respecting the agricultural systems of, 
479 —extracts from Bishop lleber’s 
MS. letters on the actual state of the 
country, 481—improvement amongst 
the natives, 527—report on tbe present 
state of our territories in the Deccan, 
613, 773—inquiry respecting the re¬ 
venae systems of Bengal and Madras, 
632—progress of education amongst the 
natives, 652—British commerce with, 
765. 

India (not British )—operations of Runject 
Singh against the Afghans, 77, 386, 
526,671, 847—accounts from Scindia’s 
territories, 78, 387,847—arrangements 
at Bburtpore, 386—affray between die 
troops of Bandit and those of Appah 
Seheb, 387—attempted a s s a ssin ation of 
MirKhanbyan Afghan,#—government 
arrangements at Jvypore, 670, 848- 

hostilities 
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hostilities amongst the Afghan chiefs, 
661. 

India (Netherlands) —operations of the 
Dutch forces against the natives in the 
interior of Java, 95, 281, 400, 543, 
548, 684, 872—impositions of a new 
duty on gambier in Java, 277—notes on 
the project of law and memorial published 
at the Hague in Nov. 1825 respecting 
the embarrassments of tho government, 

278— reduction of interest at Batavia, 

279— further observations on the finan¬ 
cial embarrassments of the Dutch, 280, 

542— introduction of the cinnamon plant 
into Java, smuggled from Ceylon, 282 
—renewal of hostilities against the 
Dutch in Celebes, 283, 39!) ■ coronation 
of the restored Sultan of Djocjocnrtn, 
542, 684—disputes in the Government, 

543— notices to navigators, tb. — re¬ 
trenchments, 683 — monopoly of the 
Dutch Company, 684—tax on official 
persons at Batavia, ib .—superstition of 
tho Chinese in Java, 837. 

Jndiu (S/>anish)~- state of trade at Manilla, 
278, 544—Chinese ordered out of the 
country, 545. 

Iruligo, state of the crops in Bengal in 
July, 84—comparative statement of the 
quantity made in the different districts 
in Bengal in 1825 and 1826, 85. 

Inhumation, voluntaiy, 269. 

Insolvent Debtors' Court —petition of Tho¬ 
mas Shepherd for his discharge, 408. 

Interpreters, examination of, 388. 

Inundations in India, 387.' 

Isle of France, numerous French colonists 
exiled from, 287. 

J. 

Jackal!, hunt after, 396. 

James (Rev. J. T.) appointed Bishop of 
Calcutta, 687. 

Java—see India ( Netherlands). 

Jeypore, new administration of affairs at, 
670, 848. 

Johanna, arrival of the King of, at Bom¬ 
bay, 681. 

Johnston (Cap!.), grant to, 855. 

Johore, account of the tin mines of, 64. 

Jugursnat'h, hints for removiug the tax 
upon pilgrims visiting the temple of, 
270—account of the ceremonies per¬ 
formed at the temple, 701. 

Junes (Native), meeting at Madras re¬ 
specting, 862. 

Jury, on the trial by, in British India, 
453. 

K. 

Karmatb, an Arabian tale, review of, 826. 

Keppd (Cape), review of his Narrative of 
a Journey from India to England, 649. 

Jftaproth (M.)oa the names of China, 815. 


[January 

Kvrtabd, or ancient Hindu princes of 
Madura, history of, 9. 

* 

L. 

Labour, price of, in the Roman Empire, 
834. 

La Perouse, probable discovery of the fate 
of, 625. 

Ltmjee Cauxyee, splendid ball and aupper 
given by, at Bombay, 539. 

Literature, eastern, on the causes of the 
neglect of, in Europe, 464. 

Longitude, improved method of determin¬ 
ing, 507—correction of, in the Hoogh • 
ly, 673. 

Lotteries, petty, increasing at Calcutta, 
267. 

Lime (Sir Hudson) arrives at Ceylon, 398 
•—work about to be published by, 510. 

Lwhinglm (Mr.) appointed governor of 
Madras, 301—dines with the East-India 
Directors, 687. 

l.yaU (Dr.) appointed agent and physician 
at Madagascar, 587. 

M. 

Macdonald (Colonel) on the education of 
cadets, 38—suggestions by, respecting 
the study of Sanscrit literature, 352. 

M'Naghlen (Capt.), particulars of hie dis¬ 
pute with the editor of the Oriental 
Herald, 22—copy of his second reply 
to Mr. Buckingham’s slanders, 229. 

Madras Government (General Orders of) 
—thanks to the troops recently employ¬ 
ed against Ava, 66—officers’ house-rent, 
86—Dooly corps, 87 — regulation of 
officers’ staff allowances, ib .—alteration 
in the allowances to officers holding ar¬ 
tillery commands, 270—donation to the 
troops recently employed against the 
Burmese, 385—formation of the 51st 
and 52d regiments of native infantry, 
535—treasure escorts, 674—strength of 
native regiments, 675—uniform of the 
new regiments, ib. —courts-martial, 531, 
857,—civil and military appointments, 
87, 390, 533, 859. 

Madras, inquiry respecting the revenue 
system of, 632—native juries at, 862 
—shipping intelligence, births, mar¬ 
riages, and deaths 90, 272, 390, 536, 
675, 865. 

— — Supreme Court—presentment of 
the grand juiy at the commencement of 
the sessions, 89—observations of Sir R. 
Comyn on the new jury act, 861. 

• — ■ ■' ■ Apprenticing Society, first report 
of, 675. 

Madura, bistoiy of the Kurtakul, or an¬ 
cient Hindu princes of, 9. 

Mahabvleshmtr Hills, notice respecting, 92. 

Mahmoud Ali, viceroy of Egypt, account 
of, 254. 

MahraUu, 


Index. 
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Mahralta Country, opinions on the early 
history of, 35.1. 

Malacca —establishment of a newspaper 
at, 270—directions Jot navigating the 
straits of, 309—civil appointment, 400 
—union of this settlement to Penang, 
541—declared a free port, 673— proposed 
improvements in the town, 602— births, 
marriages, and deaths, 95, 278, 682. 

Malcolm (Sir John) appointed governor of 
Bombay, 301. 

Mang-haou-Jen, the Chinese poet, ac¬ 
count of, 222. 

Manilla —see India (Sjrniidt). 

Mamscrijits, Pali and Cingalese, received 
In France, 035—of the traveller Bruce 
exposed for sale, 836. 

Manicuring (Commodore), notice of his 
death, 274. 

Marine (Bombay) debate respecting, 549 
proposed alteration in, 687. 

Market$ in London, 305—at Canton, 283, 
544,685. 

Marriages —see Calcutta, Madras, ftc. 

Marturd (M.), return of, to Rome, 687. 

Masulqmtam, hurricane at, 675. 

Mauritius, regulation respecting slaves at, 
548—account of the numerous isles and 
islets dependent upon, 635—seisurc of 
a Portuguese vessel at, 683. 

Mazagon Mills, explosion at, 540. 

Magellan, a new trading port in South 
America, account of, 542. 

Medical Service in India, alterations re¬ 
quired in, 207, 339, 499. 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta, 
proceedings of, 249, 373, 508, 658,63S. 

Mercer and Co., failure of the bouse of, 
548. 

Meteoric Stone, fall of, near Kadonah, 834. 

Military Jjipointment s s ec Calcutta, Ma¬ 
dras, j-c. 

Military Retirement-Fund, proposal for the 
formation of, at Calcutta. 527. 

Mmutoli (Baronets), review of her Recol¬ 
lections in Egypt, 504. 

Mttmeet, account of the, 798. 

Moharam, disturbances at Bombay during 
the festival of, 539. 

Monk (Capt.), rumoured murder of, 850. 

Monteith (Capt), Persian order presented 
to, 410. 

Mooraroft (Mr.), mistakes of the daily 
papers respecting, 365. 

Moreau (C.), review of his Chronological 
Records of the British Navy, 830. 

Mnchchahati, a Hindu drama, extracts 

Aram, 56. 

Mummy, examination of, 512. 

Mumpore, account of, 250. 

Munro (Sr Tbos.j, tour of, through the 
Madras provinces, 390, 536,675. 


Murder of s child at Calcutta, 269—of 
Lieut. Bennet near Jaulnab, 273 — 
of a missionary at tho Cape of Good 
Hope, 287. 

Muscat, dispute between the Itnaum of, 
and the Sheikh of Bushire, 401,685. 

Mussulmans, seal of, in the cause of their 
religion, 267. 

Mulhoornauth MuUick, liberality of, 269. 

Mutiny on board the Sarah Indiaman, 589, 

688 . 

Muttra, gaieties at, 266, 

N. 

Nautch at Bombay, 93. 

Maul teal Notices —discovery of a reef near 
Penang, 543—of a new shoal in the 
China seas, ib.— circumnavigation of 
Ramree, 835. 

Navigation between Great Britain and 
Asia, 799—proposed improvements in, 
at Calcutta, 849. 

Neelgherry Hills, phenomenon observed at, 
836. 

New South Wales— formation of a chamber 
of commerce at Sydney, 96—change in 
the currency, »6.—scientific expedition, 
509—new penal settlements, 545—go¬ 
vernment regulation for the granting 
and sole of lands, th .—measures recom¬ 
mended for puttings stop to the molesta¬ 
tions of the aboriginal inhabitants, ib. 
—discovery of a new river, ib. —account 
of St. Vincent County, 546—meeting 
of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society, 661 — shipping intelligence, 
births, marriages, ana deaths, 96. 

News}w]>rrs (Indian native), extracts from 
—operations of Ilunjeet Singh against 
the Afghans 77, 386, 526, 671, 837- 
accounts from Scindia'a territories, 78, 
387, 837—earthquake at Hyderabad, 79 
—arrangements at Bburtpere, 386- 
hostilities* amongst the Afghans, 671- 
political arrangements at Jeypore, 670, 
848. 

New Zealand Prince, arrival of, at Cal¬ 
cutta, 673. 

Niger, its supposed course, 250. 

Northern Expedition, accounts from, 838. 

O. 

Oaths, judicial, amongst the Hindus, re 
view of a tract on, 475—further re 
marks on the subject, 670. 

Ochterlony (Sir D.), bis proceedings against 
Bhurtpore debated on at the Ettt-India 
House, 136, ^ 

Opium, consumption of, in China, 40— 
sales at Calcutta, 84—markets at Can¬ 
ton, 283,544. 685, 

Oriental Club at Bombay, 93. ^ 

Oriental Literary Society of Ca lc u t t a, re¬ 
port of, 268, 854. 

Oriental 
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Oriental Literature, opinions on the causes 
of the neglect of, m Europe, 464. 

Oriental Herald, particular* of Copt. 
M'Nagbten’s dispute with the editor of, 
22, 229—complaint of Dr. Gilchrist 
against, 642. 

Ottler (Capt.), notice of his death, 179. 

Otakate, visit of Spaniards to, in 1774, 
664. 

P. 

Puli, or sacred language of the Buddhists, 
notice of a work on, 663—manuscripts 
received in Paris, 835. 

Palmer and Co, of Hyderabad, meeting of 
the creditors of, 523. 

Panwell bridges, 869. 

Parliament, debotes in—petition from Wil¬ 
liam Parker, a settler at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 583—mutiny at Barrack- 
pore, H. — appeals from India, 686- 
thanks to the army and navy employed 
in the late war in India, 880, 881- 
East India trade, 882—Cape of Good 
Hops 885—petitions, t b. 

Parliamentary Paper*— State of the currency 
of the Cape of Good Hope, 405- 
East India accounts, 878. 

Passengers of ships to and from India, 
178, 303, 410,588,761, 888. * 

Penang— complaint against the gaols, 94 
—arrival of the new Recorder, 398- 
change in the garrison, 541 — naval 
etiquette enforced, 15.—union of Singa¬ 
pore and Malacca to this settlement, ib. 
— declared a free port, 673 — present 
state of the island, 661 — arrival of 
Mr. Prince, 871—duties and regula¬ 
tions, ib. —trade, 872—King of Quedah, 
tb. — appointments, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 94, 541, 681, 871. 

Persia —progress of the war with Russia, 
95,233,400,544,548,684.873—arrival 
of the British embassy under Col. Mac¬ 
donald, 96, 651—obligations imposed 
upon England by our treaty with Persia, 
265—rapidity of Persian post-horses, 
377—anecdotes of the present Shah, 
512—declaration of the Slab, 873. 

Persian Gulf —dispute between the Imourn 
of Muscat and the Sheikh of Buahire, 
401, 685, 873—attack on the Pasha of 
Bagdad, 873. 

Phrenology—on the organ of benevolence 
in animals, 63—substance of Dr. Pater¬ 
son’s lecture at Madras, 90. 

S -aey in the Golf of Cutch, 679, 870. 
caim*« Island, present state of the 
inhabitant^ upon, 289« 

Parti*—the Poet and the Nightingale, 21 
—the Tgje Mahal, 26—Epigram, 42— 
the Vices of Time, 196—the Suttee, 
200—Fame, 211—Sennet, 322—lines 
on the Ruins of R^jmahfl, 351—Home, 
467—epistle from the King of Ava to 
the Emperor of Chino, 478—the Dew, 


490— 1 specimens from the Servian, 608 
—to Rosa, 648—verses from the Chi¬ 
nese, 781—distich from the Anwari 
Soliaill, 806—Epigram, ib. 

Polynesia— robbery at the island of Oahu, 
289—state of the inhabitants upon Pit- 
calm's Island, i6.—visit of Spaniards to 
Otaheite'in 1774, 664. 

Pompeii, further discoveries at, 377. 

Poonah, ball given at, 395. 

Portuguese, account of their first visit to 
India, 43. 

Potails, observations on, 786. 

Powder Mills , explosion of, at Masagon, 
540. 

Press (Indian)—remarks on the Court of 
Directors' order to extend the Calcutta 
regulation to Madras and Bombay, 272 
—refusal of the King’s judges at Bom¬ 
bay to register the regulation, 293—ob¬ 
servations on the subject of their refusal, 
309, 569—the editor and proprietor of 
the Bombay Courier threatened with fine 
and imprisonment, 491—threatened pu¬ 
nishment of the Bengal Chronicle, 670- 
interest taken by Government in the 
circulation of the Native prints, 851. 

Price Current of East-India produce for 
January, 307—February, 412—March, 
592—April, 764—May, 892. 

Proverbs, Arabian, origin of, 375. 

Publications, new, and woiks in the press, 
258, 517, 832. 

Punehayets, official return respecting, 468. 
R. 

Paces at Bombay, plan of, 540—at Cnl. 

' cutta, 852. 

Ramnad, titles of the rajah of, 221—his¬ 
torical account of the principality, 646, 

Ramree, circumnavigation of, 835. 

Rangoon—ms Buman Empire. 

Regatta at Trincomalee, 870. 

Revenue, inquiry respecting the systems 
of, in Bengal and Madras, 632. 

Review of Booh —Ainslie’s Materia Indi¬ 
es, 5N—Memoirs of Zehir-ed din Mu- 
hammed Baber, Emperor of Hindus¬ 
tan, 234—Haugbton’s edition of the 
Manava-Dherma-Sastra, 237 — Snod¬ 
grass’s narrative of the Burmese War, 
242— Bell's edition of RolUn’s Ancient 
History, 248—Sketches of Persia, from 
the Journals of a Traveller In the East, 
366—Fenian edition of the Guliatan, 
or Rose Garden, 372— Badenach's In¬ 
quiry into the State of the Indian Ar¬ 
my, 500—Minutoli’s Recollections of 
Emt, 504—Bowring’s translation of 
Servian Popular Poetry, 606— Alex¬ 
ander's Travels from India to England, 
649— Keppel's Personal Narrative of a 
Journey from India to England, ib— 
Atkinson’s translation at Xs 6ecchia 
Rapita, 655 — Iu-kiao-li, a Chinese 

Novel, 
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novel, 789—Timkowski's Travels in 
China, 622—Karmath, an Arabian tale, 
826—Poynder’s Speech at the East. 
India House on the subject of Human 
Sacrifices in India, 829—The Adven¬ 
tures of Haufiragus, ib. — Moreau’s 
Chronological Records of the British 
Navy, 830. 

Bobberies at Bombay, 395—at Madras, 
675. 

Rollin't Ancient History, by Bell, review 
of, 248. 

Roman Emjrire, prices of labour and food 
in, 834. 

Rvryeet Singh, account of his operation 
against the Afghans, 77,386,526, 671, 
847. 

Ruisia —progress of the war against Per- 
sia, 95, 283, 400,544, 548, 684, 873- 
proclamation of General YennolufFtutlu* 
inhabitants of Georgia, 284—view of 
the politics of Russia and Persia, 285— 
Russian voyage of discovery, 63—go¬ 
vernment resolutions respecting mar¬ 
riages of Asiatics with Russian subjects, 
687—saint worship, 836. 

Ryan (E.), honour of knighthood con¬ 
ferred on, 178. 

Ryotwar System, extracts from the Code of 
the Sultan of Mysore respecting, 821. 

S. 

Sadi, apologuca from the Guliotan of, 253, 
Savers (Mr.), leaves Ceylon, 870. 

Say (31), errors in his dissertations upon 
Indian affairs, 35—remarks by, on M. 
de Sismondi’s New Principles of Politi¬ 
cal Economy, ib. 

Scindia, account of his movements, 78> 
387, 847. 

Securities, Indian, prices of, 175, 404* 
548, 685, 8771 
Sepoys, prowess of, 513. 

Serampore, extract from the sixth report 
of the college at, 79. 

Servian Poetry, specimens of, 606. 
Sirring, notices of—loss of the East* 
Indian'on Saugor Sand, 81—loss of the 
Bombay Merchant in the Bengal river, 
85—launch of the Sussex 8* Deptford, 
178—loss of the brig Sun lit 
Straits, 179—loss of the JSi " 

Su Helena Bay, ih.—Jena of 
ship Wassanar on die 'toari 
land, 301—conduct of Copt, 
regard to die H.C. cruiser 
541—loss of the Marmion I ttj,i 

of Biscay, 589—mutiny btoji- 

Sarah , 589, 688—losses the 

Aurora, Edward Strutted, Jams Jfk lefetU 
and London, 589—n»*ao% *oard 
the Tanga, in the mouth into- 

wuddi, 67 5 #» atrocio us iHtiff of the 
Acbeenese to cutefftbe Futteh JEUajak, 
681. 




flu 




fil 

Shms trading to India and eastward of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 180, 306, 443, 
590, 763—East-India Company's of (he 
season 1826-27, 307, 444, 591, 891— 
building*at Bombay, 539—Arab, sell¬ 
ing under British colours, 388. 

Siam —account of Capt. Burney's miesiou 
to Bankbk, 95; 399, 543—deputation 
from the King to the Rajah of Trin- 
* ganu, 277. 

SiRadang, legend of, 254. 

Sickness at Cheduba, 269, 387—at Kaira. 
395. 

Singapore —arrival of trading junks front 
Siam and Cochin China, 94—value of 
drip masts in China, tA.—alterations in 
Uie currency, 276—trade with Pedier, 
<6.—entertainment given by the Raffles 
Club, 277—Catastrophe on board the 
Caledonia, ib. — practicability of the 
passage through New Harbour, 278— 
appointment of a new resident, 398— 
—trade with China, £6—arrival of Sir 
Ralph Rice, <5.—non-arrival of Buggis 
prafaus, 399—directions for navigating 
die Straits -of Malacca, i'6.—union of 
diis settlement and Malacca to Pe¬ 
nang, 541 — entertainment to Mrs. 
Crawford, 682—right of Americans 
to trade with Singapore, ib. —eclipse of 
the moon, 683—Importation of tin, ib. 
—oticklac, ib. —condition of the set¬ 
tlement, 872 — Singapore Institution, 
ib.— births, marriages, and deaths, 96, 
278, 683. 

Slavery in the east, considerations on, 445, 
593. 

Smuggling from India, 8.- 
Snake, curious incident ot, 267—rettery 
for the bite of, 512. 

Snake Same, remarks on, 667. 

Snodgrass (Maj.), review of bis narrative 
of the Burmese war, 244. 

Sodtetietmm Asiatic, of Great Britain and 
Inland, 66, 357, 407, 514, 686, 831— 
Asiatic, of Gafoutta, *(il, 507, 657, 833 
—Royal, of Literatures 62—London, 
For the Promotion of Christian Know- 
ledge, 176—Medical and Physical of 
Calcutta, 249, 373, 508, 833-Oriental 
Literary, 268, 854—Calcutta Agricul¬ 
tural, 374— Zootogml, of London, 569, 

„ 661,834—Auxlliabr Bible, of Bombay, 

539—IJtafi»y^ efCeylon, 661—Agri¬ 
cultural /and Horticultural of New 
South Wales, ft—Asiatic,of Paris, 834. 
Stamp^ssty about to be Imposed at Cal- 

Sumkope (Cob); correct ion Of Us mis- 
atatemeot regarding Dr.Bryce, 45?. 

St. JftUna-^feguhdont for the regimental 
libraries, 401 — military appointment* 

# end protooddn*^ 401 / 8 4—address de¬ 
livered by the Governor on faying the 
foundation stpne of the atufrwtorjr, f #, 
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m 

Ladder Hill, 402—^utility of tlie Benefit 
Society lately established in the island, 
403—emancipation of slaves, 875. 

Steam Navigation—gnat to Capt Joim. 
ston, 855. 

Stack*, daily prices of, for January, 307— 
February, 412—March, 592—April, 
764—May, 892. 

storm, violent, in the Madras provinces, 
536. 

Sugar, deiivation of the word, 536— 
directions for clarifying that pioduced 
in the East-Indies, 374. 

Summit, the Hindoo idol, account of its 
demolition, 255. 

Superstition of tbe natives of India, 268— 
of the Chinese in Java, 83* , 

Suited, remarks on the attempts now mak¬ 
ing to put a stop to tile practice, .15b 
—petition of the inhabitants of York 
against, 409—description of ono near 
(alcutei, 526, 671—testimonies ot the 
ancients regarding the custom, 621— 
debate on the subject of, at the East. India 
House, 689, 696. 

T, 

Talhpot Tree, leaf of, brought to Eng¬ 
land, 65. 

TauirevtUe (Gen.), biographical notice of, 
390. 

Tavoy, small settlement formed at, 79. 

1'eUh Kerry, government proclamation re¬ 
specting the poit of, 90. 

Theatre —amusements atChowringliec, 80, 
526, 67% 85S—revival of amateut per. 
formaucesat Madras, 91—amusements 
at Bombay, 273, 8«9—native perform, 
ardes at Calcutta, 513. 

Thibet, description of a temple in, 840. 

Ttger, fight between, and an Alligator, 
833. 


Timber, Indian, strength of, ^663. 

Timkowskt (G>), review of his travels in 
China, 822. 

Tin Mme$ of Johora, account of, 64. 

Tijijmo Satb, misrepresentations respecting 
the sons of, 850 

Tntthcndoor, legend of the Hindu tempi? 
at, 201, 317 

V 

Van Diemen ’* 1 and— arrival of ships at, 
96. 

Vast, curious, found at Teshire, 377. 

Vejm y, examination of schools at, 864 

W. 

Weather in the Mofus&il iu July, 79—«i» 
Madras, 536, 675. 

IVidowi, Hindoo, petitition of the inha¬ 
bitants of York against the burning of, 
409—debate on tlie subject at tbe East- 
India House, 689, 696. 

Woods, Indian, relative strength of the 
different, 663 

Wright (Ens.), reported muider of, 1*8. 
526. 

Wynn (Mr.), prize writership given by, 
to the boys of the Westminster school, 
409. 

Y. 

Ymk (Duke of), notice of his death, 301 
—sale of Oriental armour belonging to, 
836. 

Youmah Mountains, journal of a route 
across, 20<l. 

Yiih kcaou-lc, tale of, 789. 

Z. 

Zendaveita, account of the, 376. 

Zoological Society of Loudon, proceedings 
of, 509, 661, 834. 
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